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OF  PROPER  NAMES  == 


A. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Hebre-w  and  Aramaic. 

1.  All  important  names  which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  cited  as  found  in  the  authorized  King  James 

version;  e.g.,  Moses,  not  Mosheh ;  Isiiac,  not  Yizl.iak  ;    Saul,  not  Sha'ul  or  Shatil ;   Solomon,  not 
Shelomoh,  etc. 

2.  The  spellings  of  names  that  have  gained  currency  in  English   books  on  Jewish  subjects,  or  that 

liave  become  familiar  to  English  readers,  are  generally  retained  ;  cross-references  are  giren  when 
topics  are  treated  under  forms  transliterated  according  to  the  system  tabulated  below. 

3.  Hebrew  subject-lieadings  are  transcribed   accoi'ding  to  the  scheme  of  ti-ansliteration  ;  cross-refer- 
ences are  made  as  in  the  case  of  personal  names. 

4.  The  following  system  of  ti-ansliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  : 

}<     \ot  noted  at  the  bojinning  or  the  end  of  a  word  :  otlieririsc  '  or  liij  dieresis;  e.g.,  pe'er  or  Meir. 

a    6  T    2  7    I  S   (with  dagesh),  p  ^  sh 

i     g  n  It  Dm  D   (without  dagesh),  f  jv  ,s 

Id  at  in  V?  T\    t 

n    h  "     y  OS  p  k 

1     w  3    fc  J?    -  -\   r 

Note  :  The  presence  of  dagesh  lene  is  not  noted  except  'in  the  case  of  z.     Dagesh  forte  is  indi- 
cated by  doubling  the  letter. 

5.  The  vowels  have  been  transcribed  as  follows  : 

-;-  (kamez)  rt  -^  u  -^  a  -=r  6  \     o 

-r  (kame?  hatuf)  o 

-=-e  -^e  -ir  o  >—  i 

-r  i  -7-  e  -^  a  ^     u 

The  so-called  "Continental"  pronunciation  of  the  English  vowels  is  implied. 

6.  The  Hebrew  article  is  transcribed  as  lia,  followed  by  a  hyphen,  without  doubling  the  following 
letter.     [Not  liak-Koheu  or  hak-Cohen,  nor  liosh  ha-shsJiiuiah.] 

B.— Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Arabic. 

I.    All  Arabic  names  and  words,  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  other 
forms,  as  Mohammed,  Koran,  mosque,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system  : 


^   See  s  ah 

ove 

^  kh 

^Ish 

^gh 

u  " 

«-r»/, 

^  d 

u^'! 

^f 

fi  h 

cy< 

J  'Ih 

^'.i 

o^^ 

.3  '" 

fJLlth 

J  >■ 

t< 

cJ'^ 

^  'J 

Z.J 

)  2 

b? 

J' 

Z'' 

U^s 

t- 

^  m 

2. 

Only  the  three   vow 

•els  — 

a,  i.  u  — 

are 

represented ; 

/ 

o 

~7~ 

J 

-^   H 

No  account  has  been  t: 

iken  of  tl 

lie  1 

imaluh ; 

/  has  not 

been 

written  c.  nor 

H  written 

0. 

♦  Tn  nil  other  mutters  of  ortliograpliy  the  ppcUiiic  proforrc<l  hy  the  STAxnAKit  DirTioNAUY  has  usunliy  been  followcfl.    Typo. 
graphical  oxigfiicies  luive  rendered  (iccasional  deviations  from  tliese  systems  necessary. 
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3.  The  Arabic  article  is  invariably  written  al.  no  account  being  taken  of  the  assimilation  of  the  /  to 

the  following  letter;  e.g.,  Abu  iil-Hcilf.  not   Alui-l-Siilt :    Naji.i  al-Dauluh,  not  Xufis  ad-Daulah. 
The  article  is  joined  by  a  hyphen  to  the  following  word. 

4.  At  the  end  of  words  the  feminine  termination  is  written  alt  ;  but  when  followed  by  a  genitive, 
at ;  e.g.,  Risalah  diutt  (d-Kiirsiyy.  but  Hi' at  ul-AJhik. 

5.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  overhanging  vowels  which  distinguish  tlie  cases  ;  e.g.,  'Amr,  not  'Amrii 

or  •Amrun;   Vu'kub,  not  Va'kubun;  or  in  a.  title,  Kil(d>  al-Amanat  wal-I'ti/cadat. 

C— Rules  for  tlie  Transliteration  of  Russian. 

All  Russian  names  and  words,  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  other 
forms,  as  Czar,  Alexander,  deciatine,  Moscow,  are  ti'ansliterated  according  to  the  following  system  : 


Aa 

a 

Hh 

n 

mm 

shell 

B6 

b 

Oo 

0 

Tji. 

mute 

Bb 

V 

nn 

P 

Liu 

V 

rr 

h,  V,  or  g 

Pp 

r 

bt' 

half  mute 

Aa 

d 

Ce 

8 

'L-fe 

ye 

Ke 

e  and  ye 

attlie 
beginning. 

Tt 

t 

99 

e 

iK  JK 

zh 

yy 

U 

IOk) 

yu 

3  3 

z 

*<I> 

f 

Sla 

ya 

IlHli 

i 

Xx 

kh 

0e 

F 

K  K 

k 

^^ 

tz 

Yr 

oe 

.IJI 

I 

tlH 

ch 

flii 

i 

:\Im 

m 

mm 

sh 

Rules  for  the  Citation  of  Proper  Names,  Personal  and  Otherwise. 

1.  Whenever  possible,  an   author  is  cited   under  his  most  specific  name:  e.g.,  Moses  Nigrin  under 

Nigrin ;  Moses  Zacuto  under  Zacido  :  Moses  Rieti  under  Rieti;  all  the  Kimhis  (or  Kamhia) 
under  Kimhi ;  Israel  lien  Joseph  Drohobiczer  under  Drohobiczer.  Cross-references  are  freely 
made  from  any  other  form  to  the  most  specific  one  ;  e.g.,  to  Moses  Vidtd  from  Moses  Narhoni  ;  to 
Solomon  Nathan  Vidal  from  Menahem  Me'iri :  to  Samuel  Kansi  from  Samuel  Astruc  Dascola ; 
to  Jedaiah  Peniiii  from  both  Bedersi  and  En  Bunet :  to  .John  of  Avignon  from  Moses  de 
Roquematire. 

2.  Wlien  a  person  is   not  referred  to  as  above,   lie  is  cited  under  his  own  personal  name  followed 

by  his  official  or  other  title  ;  or,  where  he  has  borne  no  such  title,  by  "of  "  followed  by  the  place 
of  his  birth  or  residence ;  e.g.,  .Johanan  ha-Sandlar  :  Samuel  ha-Nagid  ;  Judah  he-Hasid  ;  Gershom 
of  Metz;  Isaac  of  Corbeil. 

3.  Names  containing  the  words  d',  de,  da.  di,  van.  t'ow,  y,  of,  ben,  ha-,  ibn*  are  arranged  under  the 

letter  of  the  name  following  this  word:  e.g..  de  Pomis  under  Pomis,  de  Barrios  under  Barrios, 
Jacob  d'lUescas  under  Illescas.    The  order  of  topics  is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  : 

Abraham  of  Augsburg  Abraham  de  Balmes  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Aaron 

Abraham  of  Avila  Abraham  ben  Baruch  Abraham  hen  Benjamin  Zeeb 

Abraham  ben  Azriel  Abraham  of  Beja  Abraham  Benveniste 


*  When  Ibn  has  come  to  be  a  specific  part  of  a  name,  as  Ibn  Ezka,  such  name  is  treated  in  its  alphabetical  iiluce  nncier  "  I.' 


Note  to  the  Reader. 
Subjects  on  wliicli  further  information  is  afforded  elsewhere  in  this  work  arc  indicated  by  the 
use  of  capitals  and  small  capitals  in  the  text;  as,  Abba  Akika;  Pdmbedita;  Vocalization. 


LIST  OF  ABIUIEVIATIOXS 


[Self-evident abbreviations,  puiliiularly  those  used  in  tlie  bibliographies,  are  not  incliuleil  liere.] 


Ab Abot,  Pirke 

Ah.  K.  N Abot  di>-Iiabbl  Natau 

"Ab.  Zarab 'Abodah  Zarah 

afi  l</c at  tbe  |p|a(;e ;  to  the  passage  cited 

ji.ll in  ibe  year  of  tbe  He^ira 

Allii.  Zelt.  des  Jud..  Alljiemeine  Zeitimg  des  Judebtbums 
Am.  .lew.  liist.  Soc.Aiueiicaii  Jewish  Historical  Society 

'^  LanB'"^'  *'''"""■    J-  American  Journal  ol  Semitic  Languages 
Anglo-Jew.  Assoc. .Anglo-Jewish  Association 

Apoc Apocalypse 

A  poor .\pocrypha 

Apost.  Const .\postolical  Constitutions 

"Ar "Arakln  iTalmud) 

Arch.  Isr Archives  Israelites 

Arnnhiu  Roueatm  '  Aronius.  ReL'csten  zur Geschlchte der  JudcD 
Aronius,Kegesien-)     j^  ueulscbland 

A.  T Da.s  Alte  Testament 

A.  V Authorized  Version 

b ben  or  bar  or  born 

"^  Ai'nilr  ^^'  ^'^*''.  \  Bacher,  Agada  der  Bal)ylonischen  Amoraer 
Bacher,    Ag.  Pal.  *,  Bacher,  Agada  der  Paliistlnensischen  Amo- 

Ainor \     riier 

Bacher,  Ag.  Tan Bacher,  Agada  der  Tannai'ten 

B.  B Baba  lialra  ( Talmud  i 

B.c before  the  Christian  era 

Ben Beborot  ( Talmud) 

Benzinger,  Arcli....Benzinger,  Hebriiische  Archaologle 
Ber Berakot  (Talmud) 

^sclirift*!^  ^^.^.^'.  \  festschrift  zum  TOten Geburtstag  Berliners 
Berliner's  [  Berliner's  Magazin  f iir  die  Wissenschaft  des 

Magazin f     Judenthums 

Bibl.  Rab Bibliotheca  Rabbiiiica 

Bik Rlkkurim  (Talmud) 

B.  K Itaba  Kamma  (Talmud) 

B.  M Baba  Mezi'a  (Talmud) 

BoletinAcad.Hist. .  .Boletin  d'e  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia 
Breslauer  Jahres- '.  Jahresbericht    des    J  iidiscb-Theologlscbeu 

Iiericht (     Seminars  Fraiikelscherstiftuug 

Brit.  .Mus British  Museum 

nr-.-.Ti'..-  i..t,..i.  )  Briill's  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Jiidische  Geschlehle 

isruus  Janni ^     u,,,,  Litteratiir 

Bulletin  All.  Isr Bulletin  of  tbe  Alliance  Israelite  Uolverselle 

c about 

Cant Canticles  (Song  of  Solomon) 

Cat.  Anglo-Jew.     i  Catalogue  of  Anglo-Jewish  Historical   Ex- 

Hlst.  Exh I      bibition 

Cazes.    Notes    Bl- 1  Cazi's,  .Notes  Iiibliographii|uessurla  Ltttera- 

bliographiques .  1      ture  Juive-Tunisienne 

C.K common  era 

t'h chapter  or  chapters 

"^ 'kiic ycl'mbl'." I'.'  (•  Clieyne  and  Black,  Encycloptpdia  Blblica 
Ohwoison    iiibiiee  \  Kecuell  des  Travaux  R<?dlges  en  Memolre 
Vol  m,e  •'""'"^''-      d«  Jubile  sclent illiiuedeM.  Daniel  Chwol- 

C.  I.  A Coi'iHis  Insi-riiitionuin  Atticanim 

C.  1.   (i Corpus  iTIsrtlliOi.rillhl  (.llfraTum 

C.  I.  H Cor|)us  liisrniiiiiininii  llftuaicarum 

C.  I.  li Corpus  lnscripti<tmnii  Latiiiarum 

C.  I.  P Corpus  Inscrlptionum  IVloponnesi 

C.  I.  S Corpus  Inscriptltmum  Seuiillcanun 

coinp compare 

Ciirlnler,  Diet.        I  E.  K.  Ciirinier,   Dictlonnaire  National  des 

Nat 1     Contemjioralns 

d died 

I) iJeuteronomlst 

De  (Jubeiualls,       I  De  (iuberualis.  Dlzlonarlo  BiograDco  degll 

liiz.  Biog (      scritloi-i  Conteniporanet 

IJe  (iubernalls.       )  De  (iubenialls,  Dictiounaire  International 
Ecrlvainsdu.Iiair  (      des  Kccivainsdu  Jour 
De  1«  Uoi,  Juden- 1  De  le   Itoi,  (;e.schicbte  der  Evangellschen 

Ml3.slon i     Juden-Mlssiiin 

Dem Deiual  (Talmud) 

iiiTeniionr<r  iiiut   '  Den'ulioLirg,  Kssal  sur  I'llistoire  et  la  Geo- 

i«  rcnoourt.,  iiisi.  ■,     graphic  de  la  Palestine,  etc. 

Di>    Rossi,    Ulzio-I  De  Rossi,  Dlziiuiarl.)  sl4)rico  degll  Autorl 

narlo >      Elirel  e  di'lh?  I.oro  ( )|iere 

De     Rossi  -  Ham -(  De   liossi-IIambergiT,  lllsloriscbi's  Worter- 

lierger.  Hist. ;     huch    der    Jiidischen    .Schrlftsteller   und 

Wilrterb )     liner  Werkc 

Driver,   Introduc-I  S.  R.  Driver,  An  Introduction  to  the  Llter- 

tion f     ature  of  the  ( )lil  Testament 

E Elohlst 

EccI Ecdesla.stes 

Er'i'lus.  (Siravll) Ecclcslastliiis 

"Eduy 'tMuyot  (Talmud) 

FIsi.nhoriT      niriir  t  Liidwig  Elseidierg's  (irosscs  Blogniplilsches 

lu.  '"""•-i     Lexlkon  ilcr  Deutschen  Biibiie  Im  .\1.\. 

''*'' /     Jahihuiidert 

Encyc-  Brit Encvclopiedla  Brilannica 

Ens English 


,  Ga.ster,  Bevis  Marks  Memorial  Volume 


Epiphanius,  Hseres.Epiphanius,  Adversus  Ha?reses 

' I ;r 'Erublu  ( Talmud) 

Eist-b  and  l.  Erscli  and  (iruber.  Allgemeine  Encyklopiidle 

Gruber,  Encyc.  I      dei-  Wisseuschaften  nnd  Kunste 

Esd Esdias 

et  seii and  following 

Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.Euseliius.  Historia  Ecclesiastica 

Ewald,  Gesch Ewald,  (icsibichte  des  Volkes  Israel 

Frankel,  Mebo Fraukel.  Mebo  Yerushalim 

Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud FUrst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica 

^"Karam^!!"'  '!*!!  I  ''"'^''  Geschicbte  des  Karaerthums 
Gaster,  Hist,  of 
Bevis  Marks... 

\  Geiger.  Urschrift  und  Cebersetzungen  der 
Geigei-,  I'l-scbrift.-j     Biliel  in  Ihrer  Abiiiiimis-'keii  v.iri  der  In- 

(     neriMi  Entwicklung  de^  Jmirnibuiiis 

(ipiffer's  liiri  7eii  J 'JciL'er's  Jiliiische    Zeitscbrift  filr  Wissen- 
i.eiger  s  JUd.^eit.  j     ^,.„.^(,  ,,|j,,  j  ^,|,^,,j 

Gelger's  Wiss.         i  (leificr's   Wissenscbaftliche  Zeitschrift   fur 

Zeit.  Jiid.Theol. )     Jiidische  Tbeologie 

Gesch Geschicbte 

(Jesenius,  Gr Gesenius,  Grammar 

Gesenius.  Th (iesenius.  Thesaurus 

Gibbon.  Decline     I  GiblMin,  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 

and  Fall f     tbe  Ron)an  Empire 

(iinshiirir'a  Rihie    i  Ginsburg's  New    .Massoretlco-Crltleal  Text 
uinsDurg  s  isiDie..  j     ^,  ,|,p  Hpj,^^^.  giuie 

Git Gittin  (Talmud) 

CJraetz,  Hist Graetz,  History  of  tbe  Jews 

Gratz,  Gesch Gratz,  Geschicbte  der  Juden 

c  li  ri  e  m  n  n  n    \  Gfldeuiann,    Geschichte    des    Erziebungs- 

Cescb  '  •      wesens  und  del  Cultur  der  Abendlandi- 

r     scbpu  Juden 

H Holiness  Code 

Hag Haggai 

Hag Hagigah  (Talmud) 

Hal Hallah  (Talmud  i 

Hamburger,  I  Handiurger,    Realencyclopadie    fiir    Bibel 

R.  B.  T f     und  Talmud 

"  Bib'i'F"  .^"''''.     . !"  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 

Heb Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Hebr Masoretic  Text 

Herzog-Plitt  or  (  Herzog-Plitt  or  Herzog-Hauck.  Rcal-Ency- 
Herzog-Hauck,  -  klopiidirfui  Pioiesiantisclu-'riiewiML'ieund 
Real-Encyc I     Kin-be  c'd  and  :i(l  eduions  fcs|ieiilvely) 

HiTs;#.h  -ainrr  T  ov   *  Hirscli.  Bio«jraphiscbes  Lcxlkou  det  llcrvor- 

Hii^tn,  Biog.  Lex.  "i     pj^,,,„ j^,|  Aerzte  AUer  Zeiten  und  V  olker 

Hor Honiviit  cralmud) 

Hul Hullin  (Talmud) 

ih same  place 

iV/c)n same  author 

Isr.  Letterb<xle Lsraelltische  Letterbode 

J Jahvist 

Jaarboeken Jaarboeken  voor  de  Israeliten  In  Nederland 

Tncnha    Soorcea     J  Jacob.s,  Imiuiry  into  the  Sources  Of  Spanlsh- 

jacoDs,  sources.,  j     Jewish  History 

■'"Bibl!  Anglo  Jud.  |j'''^^"'»  a""!  ^^'"1'-  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Judalca 
Jahib.  (iesch.  der  I  Jabrbuch  fiir  die  (ieschlchte  der  Juden  und 

Jud I     des  Judenthums 

i..ot...,,.-   r>i...  IJastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Targunilm,  Tal- 

Jostiort,  DKt -j     m„(,j„,_  j,„j  >ii,irashiui 

Jelllnek.  B.  H Jelllnek,  Bet  ba-Midnisb 

Jew.  Chron lewish  Chronicle,  London 

Jew.  Encyc The  .lewish  i;ni-yclo|>edla 

Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.. lewish  Historical  Society  ot  England 

Jew.  Worlii Jew  Ish  World,  London 

Josephns,  .\nt losephiis.  Antiiiuities  of  the  Jews 

Josephus,  IS.  J losephus,  De  Hello  Jndaico 

Josephus,Contra  Ap.. losephus,  Contni  Apioiiern 

Ji>sh Joshua 

Jost's  .\nnalen lost's  lsraelltische  .\nnalcn 

Jour.  Bib.  Lit Journal  of  Biblical  LItenitnre 

J.  ().  R Jewish  Quarterly  Review 

J.  R.  A.  S Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 

'"'Tiyilh'"'"'  '^"'"  '■  •''»"'"■  l'l"l"l-'<'s  cum  Tryphone  Jndie<i 

K  a  u  f  in  a  n  n  G  e-  (.  Gedenkbuch  zur  Erinnerung  an  David  Knuf- 

tlenkbucb I      inann 

Kautzscli,    Aiw-    I  Kanlzs<h,  Die  A|wikrvphen  und  Psendepl- 

krvpben \     giapben  des  .Allen  Testjimeid,s 

Kayserling,  Bibl.   i.  Kaysirllng.BlbliotecaEspai'iola-PorUiguezn- 

Esp.-P<irt.-Jii(L.  t     Judaica 
Kay.sjTlIng, 


Die 
Judlsclien  Fruu- 


Kavserline,  Die  Jfldlschen  Fniuen  In  di-r 
i     Geschicbte,  Litenitur  und  Kinist 

Ker .... ..'. ..... Kerilot  (Talmud I 

Ket KetnlKit  iTalinnd) 

,.  „  „  I  Kurzer  Ilund-Connneular  ziim  Allen  Tesla- 

■'•  "•  ^ '(     merd,  eil.  Marti 

Kid KMdusblli  I  Talmud) 

kll K H'avlm  (Talmud) 

^In KInnim  (Talmud) 


M.ST   OF   ABBREVIATIONS 


^  v'olume'"'"^'''    !  Semitic  Studies  In  Memory  of  A.  Kolilit 
Eniuss.  Lebn-        '_  Kmuss.  (.rrleehisehe  uinl  Ljilelniselie  l.elin- 

wOrter \     worter  tin  ■raiiuiui.  Mi<lnis<-Ij.  umi  TarL'uni 

Kiienen,      Einlel- 1  Kiienen.  Hlsloriseh-Kritische  EinleituiiK  In 

tung I     die  Uik'her  ties  Alten  Testaments 

Laixiusse.  Diet....  -|  ''xTv'si'.;™'"'  l"^'""'""""-'  L'ulver-sel  clu 

l.C In  llie  |ilai-e  cited 

Levy.  Chal,  I  Levy.    <  hnliliiisches    Wurterl)neli  iiber  die 

WOnerb f     Tar^uiidm 

T  ui'f  v..Mhahi.       I  Lew.    Neiiliebiiiisetn's    iind    CliuliiiUsclies 

v\-rt„-  ^     \VorIer\iueli  liber  die  Talmudiin  und  Miii- 

""™™ /     niseliim 

Lewysohn,  Z.  T Lewvsolin,  Zoolopie  des  Talmuds 

lit literally 

LOW,  Lebensalter-j  ^"^^^^^^  Lebensalter  in  der  Jildlselien  Li- 

LXX SeptiiaKiiit 

m nia  tried 

Ma'as Ma'astTot  {Talmud ) 

Ma'as.  .Sh Ma'aser  .^heni  (Talmud) 

Maee Maccabees 

>IairiiMiiides.  Mnreb.Mamioiiides.  Moreli  Nebukim 
Maimonldes.  Vad  ..Maimouide^.  Yad  ba-Hazakab 

Mat Makkui  (Talniudi 

Maksb Maksbirin  (Talmud  I 

Mas Masorah 

Massek Masseket 

\ir.fTintr„.t  onri      \  Mcfllntoek  Slid  Strouc.  Cyclopa?dla  of  Bib- 

et,l,.„    f-v  -      Ileal.  TheoU.frical,  and  Erclesiastleal  Liter- 

Mronfc,  1)1  ...  f     |,j|„.j. 

Men Metflllab  (Talmud) 

Me'i Me'ilah  (Talmud) 

.Mek Mekilta 

Men Menahnt  (Talmud) 

Mkl Miildui  (Talmud) 

Midr Midrasb 

Mklr.  Teh Midiash  Tehilllm  (Psalms) 

Mik Mikwu'ot  (Talmud) 

M.'K Mo'ed  l<atan  I'l'almucll 

xi,.n,.t......i.»i/r  i  Mcnatssclirift  fiir  dii'  (Jescbicbte  und  Wis- 

Monat.sschrift ■,     ,„„,,„„j  ,|,,,  ,i„„e,„hums 

.Mortara,  Indiee Mortara.  Iiidice  Alfabetic. 

Midler.  Frag. Mist. ',  Muller.    Frafrmeuta    Historicorum    fineeo- 

(»r:ee (     rmri 

\i„ni-  M,;i„r.,n«!  '  Muuk.  Melaut-'es  de  Pbllosopliie  Juive 
Mimk.  Melanjres  .  ,     ^^  ^^^^^ 

Murniy's  F.iip.  Diet. A.  H.  Murniy.  A  New  Enplisb  Dictionary 

Naz Nazlr  (Talmud) 

n.d no  date 

Ned N'etlarim  (Talmud) 

Nep N'epa'im 

Neubauer.  Cat.       ( .Veubauer.  Catalogue  of  tbe  Hebrew  MSR. 

Uodl.llebr.MSS.  f     in  the  Bodleian  Library 

Neut)auer,  (J.  T Neubauer.  (ieopraphie  du  Talimul 

Neubauer,  M.  J.  C. .. Veubauer,  Mediieval  Jewish  Chnmicles 

n.p no  place  of  publication  stated 

N.  T New  Teslamerit 

Oest.Wochenschrift.Oestern-ichisclie  Wochenscbrift 

Oh Ohal..!  (Talmud) 

Onk onkeios 

Orient,  Lit Literamrlilatt  des  Orients 

O.  T old  Testament 

P I'i'iestly  Code 

Tiooei  Rino-  T  pt  .)  Papel.BlosraphischesLexikon  Hervorrafien- 
iai,ei,  DiuK.  i-cA.  I  der  AerztedesNeunzehntenJahrbundert.s 
Pal.  F,.x)ilor.  Fund. .Palestine  F.xploration  Fund 

Pallas  I.e.x I'alliis  N:i^^y  Lexicon 

Pauly-Wjssowa.     (_  Paiil>-\Visso\va.  Keal-EncyelopadlederClas- 

Iteal-Encye \     sisciien  Alicrtiimswissenschaft 

Pes Pesahim  Claliiiud) 

Pesll Pesliil".  Pi  sliitia 

Peslk Pesikta  de-Itab  Kabana 

Pesik.  R Pesikta  Rabbatl 

Pirke  U.  El Pirki*  Haiibi  Eli'ezer 

Pro'e PriM-eedinps 

Publ Publications 

R Rab  or  Uaiibi  or  Kabbah  or  Redactor 

"  Lir-^latf'"''       I  Ralimer's  .ludiscbes  Lltteratur-Blatt 

Resesty Repesty  1  Nadpisl 

R.  E.  J Revue  des  Etudes  Julves 

Rev.  Bib Revm-  liibliiiue 

Rev.  S^in Revue  Scmitaiue 

R.  U Rosh  ha-Shanah  (Talmud) 

Dine  p«iirtir,=  i  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Estudios  Histijricos, 
Rlos,  Estudios. . . .  -j     p„,(,|„,s  y  Litenirios.  etc. 

T3i«c  inc»  '  Amador  de  los  Rios.  Hi-storia  .  .  .  de   los 

BIOS,  Mist -|     .j,„|i„s  ,1,.  F,,.|,j„-,a  y  Portugal 

Tjiiter  iTrrti-nniie    '  Riffr,   We    Erdkuude    iin  Verhaltnis   ziir 
itiuer,  truKunue.  ^     ^^mr  und  zur  (iesfhiehte  des  Menschen 
Robinson.     Later  1.  Robinson.  Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Pal- 

Researebes  \     estineand  tbe  Adjacent  Regions  .  .  .  18.5:2 

Robinson,  Re- 1  Robinson.  Bliilical  Researches  in  Palestine. 

searches  )'     Mt.  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Petnpa  .  .  .  li<ii< 

Roest.  Cat.  '  Roest,  Catalop  der  Hebraica  und  .luilaica 

Rosenthal.  Bibl.  i     aus  der  L.  Kosentbal'scben  Bibliotbek 
R.  V Revised  Version 


Salfeld,    Martyro-  (  Salfeld,  Das  Martyrologluiu  des  Numberjfer 

loplum »      .Memorluiches 

Saiih Sanbedrin  (Talmud) 

.s  li.  K Sacred  Books  of  the  East 

c   T,  ,^  rp  (  LSiuTed  Hoiiks  of  tbe()lil  Testament)  Poly- 

'•"■"'•' I     ebnime  Bible,  ed.  Paul  Haupt 

'^'En^yc'Tf.'f."....  (■^'■'"''^"'''■'■^'''■'-  '^  "*'l'>-''"iis  Encyclopaedia 
Scblller-S7lne«!v   \  f'"laloi.'ur.  of  tbe  Hebrew  Manus(Tipts  Pre- 
Cat    CamSJo-,     -i;-;'  "'  '"«   l''''^'''^''^   '•""•"'■>•  l'""- 

Schnider.  '  .^cliradei-.  Cuneifoi'in  Insci'liitions  and  the 

C.  I.  O.  T 1      old  Testament.  Knc  trails). 

c.i,.....!....  VAT*  Sclwader.  Kellinscbriften  und  das  Alte  Tes- 
Nhradd.  K.A.  1.-,     (;,n,^.m 

Sclirailer,  K.  B Schnuler.  Keilinschi'lftliche  Bibluilhek 

e,.i,r.i,iui-  V   r   f   ISchrader.    Keilinschriften  und  licsebiehls- 
isi  m.ioer,  iv.  u.  r.  -^     f,„.s|.|,iini,' 

Schiirer,  Gescb SOiiirer,  (■escliiclite  des  Jiidiscben  Volke.? 

Seni Semahot  (Talmud) 

.■-liab Sbabbat  {Talmud) 

Sheb Sbebi'it  (Talmud) 

Shehu Rhebu'ot  (Talmuil) 

Sliek Shekalim  (Talmud) 

Sibyllines Sibylline  Bixiks 

Smith.  Rel.  of  Sem.. Smith,  I.,eetures  on  Relitrion  of  the  Semites 

Snc.  Blbl.  ,Vreh Society  of  Biblical  Ar-cliieolopy 

<ii,,i..v  7.,iiB..i.i-ift  '  Stade's    Zeit.schrift   fiir    die   Altlestament- 
.  tiKU  s  /Aitscnnit  •,     ,jj.^j,  wissensehaft 

.Sleinsi'bneider,  )  Steinscbneidei'.  Catalopue  of  the  Ilebi-ew 
Cat.  Bodl I     Books  in  the  Bodleian  Library 

stoin«chi,ei,i,.r  (  Stelnscbnelder.  Catalopus  Coilieum  Hebrir- 
nPf  i..;.,i.',,  -.  ""'"'  Bibliotbeca;  Academiiu  Lugdun..- 
cat.  Li>dui....  I     BataviE 

sieinsehnefder  Steinscbm-lder.     Die    Hebrilischen    Hand- 

I'pt   vnnicu        i     schriften  der  K.  Hof-  und  Staat-s-Bibiio- 
(  at.  Munu  h  ....  I     y^^^  ,,^  Miincheii 

'^' H!!r.'T''"l'iil'ii''''"      1  Stelnscbnelder,  Hebriiisitbe  Biblioirrapbie 

'^  lieb'r  I'eijer's"      )'  Stelnscbnelder,  HebrHlsche  Uebersetzuniren 
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{Tn  face  page  102  q/"  Vol.  XI.  of  The  Jewish  Encvclopedi4.) 
VMRkTCTi.-  Schlesingtr,  Herman. 
Page  102,  col.  b,  delete  "committed  suicide  at  Frarkfort-on-the-Main  Aug.  2.3.  in02,"  the  subject  of  the  article  lia\ing 
been  regrettably  confused  with  another  person  of  the  same  name  who  died  by  iiis  own  hand. 
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TALMXTD  ("iltD^n)  :  Name  of  two  works  which 
liave  l)ct-ii  iircscTvi-il  to  posterity  as  the  product  of 
the  Pak'stiiiiau  and  Babylonian  schools  during  tlie 
amoraio  period,  which  extended  from  the  third  to 
tlie  fifth  century  c.E.  One  of  tlicse  com|iilations  is 
entitled  "Talmud  Yerushalmi  "  (.lernsaleni  Talmud) 
and  the  other  "  Talnuul  lialili ''  (Babylonian  Talnuid  (. 
Used  alone,  the  word  "Talmud"  generally  denotes 
"  Talmud  Babli,"  bvit  it  freijuently  serves asa  generic 
designation  for  an  entin;  body  of  literature,  since  the 
Talmud  marks  the  culmination  of  the  writings  of 
Jewish  tradition,  of  which  it  is,  from  a  liistorical 
point  of  view,  the  most  important  production. 

"Talmud  '  is  an  old  scholastic  term  of  the  Tan- 
naim.  and  is  a  noun  formed  from  the  verb  "lim- 
med  "  —"to  teach."  It  therefore  means  primarily 
"teaching."  although  it  denotes  also 
The  Name,  "learning'':  it  is  employed  in  this 
latter  sense  with  si)ecial  reference  to 
the  Tiirali.  the  terms  "  tahnud  "  and  "  Torah  "  being 
usually  (dnd)ined  to  indicate  the  study  of  the  Law 
both  in  its  wider  and  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  as 
in  Peali  i.  1,  where  the  term  "  talniud  Torah"  is 
applied  to  study  as  a  religious  duty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  learning  aci|iiired  by  study  is  also  called 
"talmud,"  .so  that  AUiba's  pupil  .Judali  ben  llai 
could  say:  "lie  from  whom  one  derives  the  greater 
part  of  his  knowledge  ["talmudo"]  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  teacher"  (Tosef.,  B.  JI.  ii.,  end:  Yer. 
B.  M.  Sd :  B.  .M.  :i:ia  has  "  hokmali  "  instead  of  "  tal- 
mud ").  To  designate  the  study  of  religion,  the 
word  "talmiul"  is  used  in  contrast  with  "nia"aseh," 
wliicli  connotes  the  practise  of  religicm.  Akiba's 
view  that  on  this  account  the  "talmud'"  ranked 
above  the  "ma'aseh"  was  ailopted  as  a  resolu- 
tiim  by  a  famous  conference  at  Lydda  during  the 
Iladrianie  ]iersicntion  (si'e  Sifre,  Deut.  41  :  Kid. 
40b:  Yer.  Pes.  :30l);  Cant.  H.  ii.  14).  The  two  terms 
arc  contrasted  ditTerently,  however,  in  the  tannaitic 
saying  (15.  B.  l:i()b).  "The  Ilalakah  [the  principles 
guiding  decisions  in  religious  law]  nniy  not  be 
ilmwn  from  a  teaching  of  the  master  ["talmud"] 
nor  be  based  upon  an  act  of  his  ["ma'aseh  "].  uidess 
the  master  c.vpressly  declare  that  the  teaching  or  ai-t 
undi'r  consideration  is  the  one  which  is  ai)plicable 
to  the  practise." 

In  the  second  place,  the  wcud  "talnuid" — gen- 
erally in  the  (ilirase  "talmud  lomar  " — is  frequently 
used  in  tannaitic  terminology  in  order  to  denote  in- 
struction by  means  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  and  of 
the  excgetic  deductions  therefrom.  In  the  tliird 
place,  the  noun  "talmud"  has  the  meaninsr  which 
XII— 1 


alone  can  be  genetically  connected  with  the  name 
"Talmud":  in  tannaitic  phraseology  the  verb  "lim- 
med"  denotes  the  cxegetic  deduction  of  a  halakic 
principle  from  the  Biblical  text  (for  exaiuples  see 
R.  II,  ii.  9;  iSifre,  Xum.  118);  and  in  harmony  with 
this  meaning  of  the  word  "talmud"  denotes  that 
exposition  of  a  halakic  saying  which  receives  an 
cxegetic  conlirmation  from  the  Biblical  text.  Of 
the  terms,  therefore,  denoting  the  three  branches 
into  which  the  study  of  the  traditional  exegesis  of 
the  Bible  was  from  earliest  times  divided  by  the 
Tannaim  (see  Jew.  Excvc.  iii.  KiS,  n.r.  Bibliv  Exe- 
gesis), "midrash"  was  the  one  identical  in  content 
with  "talmud"  in  its  original  sense,  except  that 
the  Jlidrash,  which  includes  any  kind  of  Biblical 
hermeneutics.  but  more  especially  the  halakic.  deals 
with  the  Bible  text  itself,  while  the  Tahnud  is  ba.sed 
on  the  Halakah.  The  Midrash  is  devoted  to  Biblical 
exposition,  the  result  being  the  Halakah  (conip.  the 
phrase  "mikan  ameru "  [=  "beginning  here  the 
sages  have  siiid"],  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
tannaitic  Jlidrash  and  which  serves  to  introduce 
halakic  deductions  from  the  cxegesi.s).  In  the  Tal- 
mud, on  the  other  hand,  the  halakic  passage  is  the 
subject  of  an  exegesis  based  on  the  Biblical  text. 

In  conseciuence  of  the  original  identity  of  "Tal- 
mud "  and  "Miilrash,"  noted  above,  the  former  term 
is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  latter  in  tannaitic 
sentences  which  enumerate  the  three 

Relation  branches  of  traditional  science.  Mid- 
to  rash,    Ilalakah,    and    Ilaggadah    (see 

Midrash.  Her.  'i'2a  [comp.  M.  K.  loa  and  Yer. 
I'.er.  (ic,  89]:  Kid.  3(ia:  Suk.  28a:  B. 
B.  i;i-Ia:  All.  H.  X.  xiv.  [comp.  Masseket  Soferim, 
xvi.  8];  Yer.  B.  K.  4b.  31  [omp.  Sifre.  Deut.  33); 
Tosef.,  Sotali,  vii.  30  [comp.  Yer.  Sotah  44a]),  while 
sometimes  both  "Talnuid  "  and  ".Midrash  "  are  used 
(M.  K.  21a;  Ta'an.  3()a);  it  must  be  iiotcil.  how- 
ever, that  in  the  editions  of  the  Babli,  "Geinara"  is 
usually  substituted  for  "Talmud."  even  in  the  jias- 
sages  liere  cited.  The  word  "Talnuid  "  in  all  these 
places  did  not  denote  the  study  snbsec|Uenlly  juir- 
siu'd  liy  the  Ainoraim,  but  was  used  instead  of  the 
word  "^lidrasli."  although  this  did  not  preclude  the 
latiT  introduction  of  the  term  "Talmud  "  into  tan- 
naitic sayings,  where  it  cither  entirely  disidaced 
"  .Midrash  "  or  was  tised  side  liy  side  with  it. 

After  the  term  "Talnuid"  had  come  to  denote  tin' 
cxegetic  conlirmation  of  the  Ilalakah.  it  was  applied 
also  to  the  explanation  and  exposition  of  halakic 
passages  in  gi'iural.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the 
tannaitic  period,  when  the  lialakot   were  finally  re- 
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dactcd  by  the  patriarch  Judali  I.  auil  woru  ili'sig- 
imtcd  as  "Mishimli,"  ii  ti'rni  (irigiimlly  appliud 
to  tLe  entire  system  of  traditioiml  leuriiing,  tlie 
Talmud  was  developed  as  a  new  division  of  this 
same  science;  and  it  was  destined  to  alisorli  all  oth- 
ers. In  a  baraita  dating.  arcor<ling  to  the  aniora 
Johanan,  from  the  days  of  Judah  I.  (H.  .M.  liHa: 
comp.  Yer.  Slmh.  ITic.  23  et  iki/.),  the  Jlishiiali  and 
the  Talmud  are  detiued  as  subjects  of  study  side  by 
side  with  the  "  :\Iikra  "  (Bible),  the  .study  of  the  Tai- 
niud  being  mentioned  (irst.  To  this  baraita  there 
is  an  addition,  however,  to  the  etTerf  that  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  Mishnah  than  to 
the  Talmud.  Johanan  e.\i)lains  this  passage  by  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  Judah's  academy,  in  their 
eagerness  to  investigate  the  Talmud,  neglected  the 
Jlishuah;  lienee  the  patriarch  laid  stress  upon  the 
duty  of  studying  the  Alishmdi  primarily.  In  these 
passages  the  word  "Talmud  ''  is  used  not  in  its  more 
restricted  sense  of  the  establishment  of  lialakot  by 
Biblical  exegesis,  but  in  its  wider  signilication,  in 
which  it  designates  study  for  the  purpose  of  eluci- 
dating the  Mislmah  in  general,  as  pursued  after 
Jiulah's  death  in  the  academies  of  Palestine  and 
Babylon.  This  baraita  is,  furthermore,  an  authentic 
document  on  the  origin  of  the  Talmud. 

Three  classes  of  members  of  the  academy  are  men- 
tioned in  an  anecdote  referring  to  Judah  I.  (B.  Ii. 
8a):  (1)  those  who  devoted  themselves  chielly  to  the 
Bible  (■' ba'ale  iMikra''):  (3)  those  whose  principal 
study  was  the  Mislmah  ("ba'ale  Mishnah  ");  and  (3) 
those  whose  main  interest  lay  in  the  Talmud  ("  ba'ale 
Talmud  ").  This  is  the  original  reading  of  the  pas- 
sjige,  although  the  editions  mention  also  the  "ba'ale 
Ilalakah"  and  the  "ba'ale  Ilaggadah"  (see  below). 
These  three  branches  of  knowledge  are,  therefore, 
the  same  as  those  enumerated  in  B.  M.  33a.  Taid.ium 
b.  Hanilai.  a  Palestinian  amora  of  the  third  century, 
declared,  with  reference  to  this  threefold  investiga- 
tion ('Ab.  Zarah  10b):  "  Let  the  time  given  to  study 
be  divided  into  three  parts:  one-third  for  the  Bible, 
one-third  for  the  Jlishnah,  and  one-third  for  the 
Talmud."  In  Kid.  33a  this  saying  is  cpioted  in  the 
name  of  the  tanna  Joshua  b.  Ilananiah,  although 
this  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Jose  b. 
Hanina  (amora).  Yudan.  a  Palestinian  amoni  of  the 
fourth  century,  found  in  Eecl.  xi.  9  an  allusion  to  the 
pleasure  taken  in  the  three  branches  of  study,  Mikra, 
Mishnah,  and  Talmud. 

The  old  trichotomy  of  trnditiooal  literature  was 
changed,  however,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Mish- 
nah of  Judah  I.,  and  by  the  new  study 
The  Three  of  the  Talmud  designed  to  interpret  it. 
Subjects  of  Thedivision termed  "  lialakot  "(singu- 

Study.  lar,  "Ilalakah")  intheoldclassitication 
was  then  called  "Mishnah,"  although 
in  Palestine  the  Mishn:di  continued  to  be  designated 
as  "Halakot."  The  Midrash  became  a  component 
part  of  the  Talmud  ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
iialakic  Bible  liermeneutics  of  the  Tannaim,  which 
had  been  preserved  in  various  special  work.s,  was  in- 
corporated in  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  Ilagga- 
dah (plural,  "  Haggadot ")  lost  its  importance  as  an 
individual  branch  of  study  in  the  academies,  al- 
though it  naturally  contiiuied  to  be  a  subject  of  iu- 
TBStigation,  and  a  portion  of  it  also  was  included  in 


the  Talmud.  Occasionally  the  Ilaggadah  is  even 
designated  as  a  special  branch,  being  addeil  as  a 
fourth  division  to  the  three  already  mentioned.  Ha- 
nina ben  I'appa,  an  amora  of  the  earl}'  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  in  characterizing  these  four  branches 
says:  "The  countenance  should  he  .serious  and  ear- 
nest in  leaching  the  Scriptures,  ndld  and  calm  for 
the  Mishnah.  bright  and  lively  for  the  Talmud, 
and  merry  and  smiling  for  the  Ilaggadah  "  (Pesik. 
llOa;  Pes.  U.  lOIb;  Tan.,  Yitro,  eil.  Buber,  p.  17; 
.Mas.sek.  Soferim,  xvi.  2).  As  early  as  the  third 
century  Joshua  ben  Levi  interpreted  Deut.  ix.  10  lo 
mean  that  theentire  Law,  including  Mikra.  Mishnah, 
Talmuil,  and  Ilaggadah,  had  been  revealed  to  Jloses 
on  Sinai  (Yer.  P<s.  17:i,  lincW;  -Meg.  74d,  25),  while 
in  C!en.  H.  Ixvi.  3  the  blessings  invoked  in  Gen. 
xxvii.  28  are  explained  as  "Mikra,  Mishnah,  Tal- 
mud, and  Ilaggadah."  The  Palestinian  haggadist 
Is)iac  divided  these  four  branches  into  two  groups: 
(1)  the  Jlikra  and  the  ilaggadah,  dealing  with  sub- 
jects of  general  interest ;  and  (2)  the  .Mishnah  and  the 
Tahnud,  "which  can  not  hold  the  attention  of  those 
who  hear  them  "  (Pesik.  101b;  see  Bacher,  "  Ag.  Pal. 
Amor."  ii.  211). 

According  toa  note  of  Tanhuma  ben  Abba  (of  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  cent.)  on  Cant.  v.  14  (Cant.  R. 
ntl  lof  ).  i\  student  must  be  familiar  with  all  four 
branches  of  knowledge,  Mikra,  Mishnah,  Ilalakah 
(the  last-named  term  used  here  inste:id  of  "Tal- 
nuid  "),  and  Haggadah ;  while  Samuel  b.  Judab  b. 
Abun,  a  Palestinian  amora  of  the  same  century,  in- 
terpreted Prov.  xxviii.  11  as  an  allusion  to  the  hala- 
kist("man  of  the  Talmud  ")  and  to  the  haggadist 
("man  of  the  Ilaggadah";  Yer.  Hor.  48e;  see  also 
Pesik.  ITOa;  Lev.  H.  xxi.,  Talmud  anil  Haggadah). 
Here  may  be  mentioned  also  the  concluding  passage 
of  the  mishuaic  treatise  Abot  (v..  end):  "  At  the  age 
of  live  to  the  Bible;  at  the  age  of  ten  to  the  Jlish- 
nah  ;  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  Talmud."  This  is 
ascribed  by  many  to  the  ancient  tanna  Samuel  ha- 
Katon  (see  Bacher,  "  Ag.  Tan."  i.  378),  although 
the  sequence  of  study  which  it  mentions  is  evi- 
dently that  which  was  customary  during  the 
amoraic  period  (comp.  also  the  saying  of  Abave 
in  Ket.  ."iOa). 

The  following  passjiges  from  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud may  likcwi.se  serve  to  illustrate  the  special 
usage  which  finally  made  the  word  "Talmud" 
current  as  the  name  of  the  work.  Samuel,  one 
of  the  earliest  Bahyloniau  amoraim,  interpreted  the 
words  of  Zech.  viii.  10,  "neither  was  there  any 
peace  to  him  that  went  out  or  came  in,"  as  applying 
to  the  restlessness  of  one  who  turns  from  the  Tal- 
mud and  confines  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ^Mish- 
nali  (Hag.  10a).  Johanan,  the  younger  Palestinian 
contemporary  of  Samuel,  extends  the  allusion  to 
"him  also  who  turns  from  one  Talmud  to  study 
another."  referring  here  to  Balili  and  to  Yeru- 
shabni.  It  is  very  iiossible  that  he  had  noticed  that 
in  till'  case  of  his  numerous  Babylonian  pupils  the 
transition  from  the  niishnaic  exegesis  which  they 
had  acquired  at  home  to  that  of  the  Palestinian 
schools  was  notmiKle  without  disturbing  their  peace 
of  mind.  Allusions  to  the"Talnni(l  of  Babylon" 
by  two  prominent  IVibylonians  who  settled  in  Pal- 
estine (Ze'era  and  Jeremiah)  have  likewise  been  pre- 
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sewed  (B.  M.  85c;   Sanli.   y4a);   and  they  confirm 
Jolianan's  conception  of  the  meaning  of  tiie  term. 

In  Babylonia  tlie  Aramaic  noun  "  gemar"  (empliat- 
ic  state,  "gemara")  was  formed  from  llie  verb  "ICJ 
(wliich  does  not  occur  in  Palestinian  texts),  having 
tiie  meaning  of  "learn."     This  substantive  accord- 
ingly designates  that  which  iias  been 
The  learned,  and  the  learning  transmitted 

Gemara.  to  scholars  bj'  tradition,  although  it  is 
used  also  in  a.  more  restricted  sense  to 
connote  the  traditional  exposition  of  the  Jlishnah; 
and  it  thc^refore  gained  currenc}'  as  a  designation  of 
the  Talmud.  In  the  modern  editions  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  the  term  "Gemara"  occurs  very  fre- 
qu<!ntly  in  this  sense;  but  in  nearly  every  case  it 
was  sulistituted  at  a  later  time  for  the  objectionable 
word  "Talmud,"  which  was  interdicted  by  the  cen- 
sor. The  only  passage  in  which  "Gemara  "  occurs 
with  the  meaning  of  "  Talmuil  "  in  the  strict  sense 
of  that  term  and  from  wjiich  it  was  not  removed  by 
tlie  censor  is  'Er.  3'2b,  where  it  is  used  by  Nahman 
bar  Jacob,  a  Babylonian  amora  of  the  second  half  of 
the  third  century.  For  further  details  see  Bacher, 
"Gemara,"  in  "Hebrew  Union  College  Annual,"  pp. 
26-30,  Cincinnati,  1904,  where  the  word  is  shown 
to  have  been  used  for  "Talmud  "  from  the  geonic 
period  (see  also  idem,  "  Die  Terminologie  der  Amo- 
racr."pp.  Zletseg.,  Leipsic,  1905).  The  later  editions 
of  the  Talmud  frequently  substitute  for  the  word 
"  Gemara  "  the  abbreviation  D"V  (Aramaic,  mO  KFIC 
=  "the  six  orders  of  the  Mishnah "),  whicli  has 
come  to  be,  with  the  pronunciation  "Shas,"  a 
popular  designation  for  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  the  term  "Shem'ata" 
(NnyOt;'),  which  was  used  in  Babylonia  to  designate 
the  halakic  portion  of  the  Talmud,  and  which  was 
thus  contrasted  with  "  Haggadah  "  (see  Hag.  26a; 
Sotah  2()a;  Sanh.  3.sb;  com'p.  also  M.  K.  23a,  where 
"Shemu'ah,"  the  Hebrew  form,  occurs  in  a  baraita). 
In  the  tenth  cent\iry  this  word  was  u.sed  in  Jloliam- 
medan  ciicles  to  designate  Jewish  tradition  as  well 
as  its  chief  .source,  the  Talmud  ;  so  that  Mas' udi  refers 
to  Saadia  Gaon  as  an"ashma'ti  "(i.e.,  a  believer 
in  the  tradition),  using  this  term  in  contrast  to  "Ka- 
raite" (see  PinsUer,  "  I.ikkute  Kadmoniyyot,"  i.  5). 
A  "Kitab  alAshnia'ah  "  (/.<■.,  "Talmud")  is  also 
mentioned  ("Z.  D.  ]\I.  (}."  Iviii.  0.59). 

The  theorem  that  the  Talmud  was  the  latest  devel- 
opment of  traditional  science  lias  been  demon- 
strated by  this  discussion  of  the  meaning  and  the 
use  of  the  word  itself.  The  Talmud  accordingly 
<lal<'S  from  the  time  following  the  linal  redaction  of 
till!  Mishnah;  and  it  was  taught  in  the  academy  of 
Judab  1.  as  the  commentary  on  the  tannailic  llala- 
Uah.  The  editorial  activity  which,  from  Ihe  ma.ss  of 
halakic  material  that  liad  aeeumulalcd  since  Akiha's 
Mishnah,  crystallized  tlie  Talmud  in  accordance  with 
the  systematic  order  introduced  by  that  teacher,  im- 
plied the  interpretation  and  critical  examination  of 
the  Halakali,  and  was,  therefore,  analog(nis  to  Tal- 
nindic  nu'thodology. 

There  were,  likewise,  many  elements  of  tannailic 
tradition,  especially  the  midrashic  exegesis  of  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  numerous  halakic  interpretations, 
lexicographical  and  material,  which  were  ready 
for  incorporation  into  the  Talmud  in  its  more  re- 


stricted meaning  of  the  interpretation  of  theMishuah 
of  Judah  I.  'When  this  Mislmah  became  the  stand- 
ard halakic  work,  both  as  a  source  for  decisions  of 
questions  of  religious  law,  and,  even  more  espe- 
cially, as  a  subject  of  study  in  the  academies,  the 
Talmud  interpretation  of  the  mishnaic  text,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practise,  naturally  became  the  most 
important  branch  of  study,  and  included  the  other 
branches  of  traditional  science,  being  derived  from 
the  Halakali  and  the  Midrasli  (halakic  exegesis), 
and  also  including  haggadic  material,  though  to 
a  minor  degree.  The  Talmud,  however,  was  not 
an  independent  work ;  and  it  was  this  characteristic 
which  constituted  the  chief  difl'erence  between  it  and 
the  earlier  subjects  of  study  of  the  tannaitic  period. 
It  had  no  form  of  its  own,  since  it  served  as  a  run- 
ning commentary  on  the  mishnaic  text;  and  this 
fact  determined  the  character  which  the  work  ulti- 
mately assumed. 

The  Talmud  is  practically  a  mere  amplification  of 
the  Mishnah  by  manifold  comments  and  additions; 
so  that  even  those  portions  of  the  Jlislinah  which 
have  no  Talmud  are  regarded  as  com- 
Relation      ponent  parts  of  it  and  are  accordingly 
to  included  in  the  editions  of  Bubli.     The 

Mishnah.  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Talmud  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Mishnah— a 
tradition,  transmitted  orally  forcenturies,  was  finally 
cast  into  definite  literary  form,  although  from  the 
moment  in  which  the  Talmud  became  the  chief 
subject  of  study  in  the  academies  it  had  a  double 
existence,  and  was  accordingly,  in  its  final  stage, 
redacted  in  two  different  forms.  The  Mishnah  of 
.Judah  I.  was  adopted  sinudtaneously  in  Babylon 
and  Palestine  as  the  halakic  collection  par  excel- 
lence ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  development  of  the 
Talmud  was  begun  both  at  Sepphoris,  where  the 
Mishnah  was  redacted,  and  at  Nehardea  and  Sura, 
where  Judah's  pupils  Samuel  and  Rab  engaged  in 
their  epoch-making  work.  The  academies  of  Baby- 
lon and  of  Palestine  alike  regarded  the  study  of  the 
Mishnah  and  its  interpretation  as  their  chief  task. 
The  Amoraim,  as  the  directors  and  members  of  these 
academies  were  called  (see  A.MOi{.\),  became  the 
originators  of  the  Talmud ;  and  its  final  redaction 
marked  the  end  of  the  amoraic  times  in  the  same  way 
that  the  period  of  the  Tannaim  was  concluded  by 
the  compilation  of  the  Mishnah  of  Judah  I.  Like 
the  Mishnah,  the  Talmud  was  not  the  work  of  one 
author  or  of  several  authors,  but  was  the  result  of 
the  collective  labors  of  many  successive  generations, 
whose  toil  finally  resulted  in  a  book  unique  in  its 
mode  of  development. 

Before  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  origin 
and  peculiar  form  of  the  Talmud,  the  two  recensions 
of  the  work  itself  may  be  brielly  described.  The 
general  designation  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  as 
"Talmud  Yeruslialmi."  or  simply  as  "  Yeriishalmi," 
is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  Palestinian 
Targum.  The  term  originated  in  the  geonic  period, 
when,  however,  the  work  received  also  the  more 
precise  designations  of  "Talmud  of  Palestine," 
"Talmud  of  the  Land  of  Israel,"  "Talmud  of  the 
West,"  and  "  Talmud  of  the  Western  Lands."  Yeru- 
slialmi has  not  been  preserved  in  its  entirety  ;  large 
portions  of  it  were  entirely  lost  at  an  early  date, 
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while  other  piirtscxist  only  in  fragrments.  The  editio 
priiu'e|)s(e(l.  Homln'iir.  Veiiiec  l^t^'iet seij.).  on  wliicli 
all  later  editions  arc  based,  terminates  with  the  fol- 
lowing remark:  "Thus  far  we  liave  found  wliat  is 
contained  in  this  Talmud;  and  we  liave  eudeavoreil 
in  vain  to  obtain  tlie  niissinir  portions."  t)f  the  four 
nianus<ripts  used  for  this  tirst  edition  (comp.  tlie 
note  at  the  conclusion  of  Shiib.  xx.  ITil  and  the 
passiige  just  cited),  only  one  is  now  in  existence;  it 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Leyden  (see  below).  Of  the  six  orders  of  the  Mish- 
nail,  thelifth.  Kodashiin.  is  missing  entirely  from  tlie 
Palestinian  Talnuul.  while  of  the  sixth,  Tohorot,  it 
contains  only  the  first  three  eliapters 
The  of  the  treatise  Xiddah  (iv.  4sd-r)lb). 

Palestinian  The    treatises  of    the    orders   of   the 
Talmud.      .Mishnah    are    arranged    in    tlie    fol- 
lowing set|uenco  in  this  Talmud;  the 
pagination   also  is   given   here,  in   parentheses,   to 
indicate  the  length  of  the  several  treatises: 


the  treatise  Niddohends  abruptly  after  the  first  lines 
of  cli.  iv. 

Jlaimonides  expressly  states  in  the  iutrodtiction  to 
his  commentary  on  the  Mishnah  that  in  his  time 
Ycrushalmi  was  extant  for  the  entire  first  live  orders 
(eoinp.  Abraham  ilm  Daiiil.  ed.  Neubauer.  "  M.  .1. 
C."  i.  57);  therefore  he  must  have  si'en  the  Yeru- 
slialmi  of  the  order  Kodashiin.  although  he  himself 
does  not  quote  it  in  his  commentary  on  this  order 
(see  FninUel.  "Mebo."  p.  4.">li).  Except  for  the 
treatise  Nidilah.  on  the  other  hand,  there  was,  ae- 
conllng  to  Maiiiionides  (/.c. ),  uo  Yernslialmi  for  the 
sixth  Older.  A  South-Arabian  work  of  the  lifteeiith 
century,  however,  i|Uotes  the  Gemara  "on  "Ukzin  in 
the  Gemara  of  the  people  of  .Jerusalem,"  which  is 
said  to  contain  a  pas.sage  on  the  /o<liae  (see  fStein- 
sclmeider,  "Catalog  der  Hebiaischen  Ilandsclniften 
der  Kiiiiiglicheii  IJibliolhek  zii  Herlin,"  p.  G.").  lierlin, 
ly78).  Tlieaulhorof  this  quotation,  therefore,  knew 
Yerushalini  for  the  last  treatise  of  the  sixth  order. 


r 
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(From  the  Cairo  Ocoltab.) 


I.  Zera'im:  Hcnikm  (Sa-llili:  IVali  il.»:i-21l»:  Deiiinl  (21c- 
2iKi:  KniiyliniaHl-:tMi:  shi-bni  i:ffa  :fiWi;  TiTiimcil  U(ia-l.-'l)i: 
Mii'a.sfn>l  t-l.^-  .'iL'nl;  Ma'aser  iilli'Ml  i.i2b-5<kl);  l4aUatl  (.J7a-0eb); 
"Drlali  iiKh-itilii:  IJikkiirIm  H);io-(l.W). 

II.  Mo'ed:  Shabbat  i2ii-l.Sai:  'Eniblii  (ISa-aSd);  Pesahlin 
(27a-;tT<li;  Yciiiia  i:!'ia  ir«>i;  Slifkalim  H-V-ilbi:  Siikkah  (.'ik- 
5.'hI);  liiish  ba-Shanah  i."i1m-.V.IiI  i;'lli'zall  i.VW-ttth);  Ta'ault  tiiW- 
«Vl;  Mi't'iliab  (WM-T.Mli:  Maciifiili  (r5U-7iWl:  Mo'eU  Kalail 
(Slia-s:iili. 

III.  Nashim:  Vi-I)amnt  (2a-l'ia):  Sotata  (13a-34c);  Ketiilut 
(240  ;Wip;  Ni-.larliiii;i(ic-t.>(l):  (iittin  (t3a-SUd>;  Sazir  (31a-.">!<ni; 
Kidilnsbin  i.'i.'*a  Hkli. 

IV.  Nezikln:  liaba  Knninin  (2a-7cl;  Balm  Mezl'a  ITc-ISoi; 
Baba  Balm '(l-'.l-ITil>:  .sjiiihi'drlii  (lTil-:tfii-i;  Makk'ot  (.Idil-.'fihi; 
Sli.'bi|-..i  (:cV-:InIi:  •.Vlxi.iali  Zjirab  i:t!ia-4-">bi:  Hnnivoi  (4.V--4»c). 

VI.  Tohorot:  NiiUlah  H^Sl-Mln. 

In  order  ii.  the  last  four  chapters  of  Sliabbat  are 
missing  from  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  while  the  trea- 
tise .Shi'kalim  has  been  incorporated  into  the  editions 
of  till-  Haliylonian  Talnuul  from  Yerushalini,  and  is 
found  also  in  a  !Munich  manuscript  of  Babli.  In 
order  iv.  the  treatises  Abot  and  'Ediiyot  are  missing 
in  both  Talmiidiin.  and  the  concluding  chapter  of 
JIakkot   is  waiitins:  in   Ycrushalmi.     In  order   vi. 


although  it  is  possible  that  the  passage  quoted  maj' 
have  been  in  the  lost  portion  of  the  treatise  Niddah, 
aud  that  the  name  "'L'kzin"  may  have  been  used 
instead  of  "Tohorot."  For  further  details  on  the 
missing  sections  of  Yernslialmi  see  Frankel,  l.r.  iij). 
4.ja  if  ser/.:  Weiss,  "Dor,"  iii.  232;  liuber,  in  Ber- 
liner's ".Magazin."  v,  10(1-10.");  :ind  Strack,  "Einlei- 
tung  in  den  Talmud,"  pp.  (i:^-G.5.  The  mishnaic  text 
on  which  the  Palestinian  Talmud  is  lia.sed  has  been 
preserved  in  its  entirety  in  a  manu.sMipt  belonging 
to  the  library  of  the  University  of  Canibridge,"aud 
has  been  edited  by  W.  H.  Lowe  ("The  -Alislinah  on 
Which  the  Palestinian  Talmud  Kests,"  Cambridge 
1883). 

The  Palestinian  Talmud  is  so  arranged  in  the  edi- 
tions that  each  chapter  is  preceded  by  its  entire 
mishnaic  text  with  the  paragrajihs  niiiiibered,  this 
being  followed  by  the  Talmuil  on  the  several  para- 
graiihs.  In  the  first  seven  chapters  of  Berakot  the 
paragraphs  are  designated  as  "First  Jlishnah" 
(  N    ':nOt,  "Second  Mishnah,"  etc.  ;  while  in  the  re- 
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niaiuiug  chapters  and  all  the  other  treatises  the 
paragraphs  are  termed  "halakot"  (  N  DDpn).  In  the 
early  chapters  the  niishuaic  text  of  each  paragraph 
is  repeated  entire  in  tlic  Talmud  at  the  beginning  of 
the  paragraph ;  but  later  only  the  tirst  words  are 
prefaced  to  the  Talmudic  text.  Even  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  Talmud  the  designation  of  the 
paragraph  and  the  beginning  of  the  niishnaic  text 
are  given.  The  editio  priueeps  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed this  arraugeuicut  from  the  manuscripts,  al- 
though the  system  is  nnich  more  simple  in  the  frag- 
ment of  Yerushalmi  edited  by  Paul  vou  Kokowzoff 
in  the  "  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Archeoiogiquo  de 
St.  Petersbonrg"  (xi.  195-305),  which  contains  some 
liaragraphs  of  the  sixth  and  eighth  chapters  of  Baba 
Kamma.  This  fragment  begins  with  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  Talmudic  text  of  ch.  v.;  but  between 
them  and  the  beginning  of  ch.  vi.  the  Jlishuah  is 
lacking,  so  that  the  superscription,  "Chapter  vi.," 
is  f<illowed  immediately  by  the  Talnnulic  text. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  beginning  of  the  para- 
graph, either  in  tlie  tirst  or  in  the  succeeding  jiara- 
graphs;  nor  is  there  any  explanation  of  the  factthat 
paragraphs  4  and  7  of  ch.  viii.  have  no  Talmud.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  manuscript  towhicli  this 
fragment  belonged  contained  only  the  Talmudic 
text,  thus  presupposing  the  use  of  a  special  copy 
of  the  Mishnah.  It  is  likewise  notewortliy  that  in 
the  first  two  chapters  of  Berakot  the  sections  of  the 
Talmudic  text  on  some  of  the  paragraphs  are  desig- 
nated in  the  editions  bj'  the  word  "  piska  "  (section), 

a  term  found  occasionally  also  in  other 
The  Style    jiortions  of  the  text  of  Yerushalmi. 
of  the  Ye-        The  style  of   Yerushalmi    may   be 
rushalmi.     indicated  by  a  brief  analysis  of  a  few 

sections,  such  as  Ber.  i.  1;   K.  II.  i.  1, 
3;  Git.  ii.  1;  and  B.  B.  i.  6. 

Ber.  i.  1 :  Tlie  text  of  this  paragraph,  which 
begins  the  Mishiuih,  is  as  follows: 

"  nuringwliiil  time  in  llie  evening  is  the  reading  of  the  'She- 
ma'  '  begun  'i  Fruui  thn  liiru*  when  the  priest.s  go  in  to  eat  their 
leaven  [set*  Lev.  x.xii.  7]  until  the  end  of  the  Ilrst  wat^'h  of  the 
night,  siirh  ln'ing  the  words  of  U.  Eliezer.  The  sape.s,  however, 
say  until  niidnlghl,  though  It.  Gamaliel  says  until  the  coming 
of  the  dawn." 

The  Talmud  on  this  paragi'aph  {'2a,  line  34-3a,  line 
3)  contains  three  sections,  which  correspond  to  the 
three  oiiinions  iind  thi'  contents  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  A  citation,  from  a  baraita,  of  another 
tannaitic  regulation  delining  the  .Mishnah  that 
governs  the  reading  of  the  "Sliema'"  in  the  eve- 
ning: two  sayings  of  Jose  (a  Palestinian  amora  of 
the  4th  cent.),  serving  to  elucidate  the  baraila  (3a, 
34-4.")).  lU'inarks  on  the  position  of  one  who  is  in 
doubt  whether  he  hiis  rea<l  the  "Slicma',"  with 
analogous  cases,  accoiding  to  Jeremiah,  who.se  views 
wei'e  ti'ansmilted  by  Ze'era  II.  (4th  cent.),  the  tirst 
case  being  decided  accoi'ding  to  the  baiaita  already 
mentioned  (3a,  45-3b,  4).  Another  passage  from  the 
baraita,  designating  the  appetirance  of  the  stai's  as 
an  indication  of  the  time  iniiuestion:  exiilanation 
of  this  baraita  by  Abba  bar  Pappai  (transmilter, 
Phiiielias:  both  of  the  4tli  cent.);  other  passages 
on  the  appearance  of  the  stars  as  licaring  on  tlie  rit- 
ual, together  with  a  dialectic  exiilanation  by  Jose  b. 
Abiu  (second  half  of  the  4th  cent.)  and  a  saying  by 


Judali  b.  Pazzi  (ih.  .")-31).  A  baraita  on  the  division 
between  day  and  night,  and  other  passages  bearing 
on  the  same  subject  {ih.  lines  31-41).  The  meaning 
of  "ben  lia-sliemashot  "  (twilight),  and  an  answer 
by  Tanhuma  b.  Abba  (latter  part  of  the  4th  cent.), 
together  with  another  solution  given  by  a  bai'aita 
{lb.  lines  41-46).  Discussion  of  this  baraita  by  Aha 
and  Jo.se  (4th  cent.) ;  reference  by  Maui  to  a  question 
dealing  with  this  subject  which  lieaddi-essed  toHez- 
ekiah  of  Ca'Sarea  {4th  cent.)  from  Jlishnah  Zab.  i.  6, 
and  the  answer  of  the  latter  (3b,  4()-3c,  9).  Amoraic 
sayings  and  a  baraita  on  the  beginning  of  the  day  {ih. 
lines  9-30).  A  sentence  of  tannaitic  origin  in  no 
way  related  to  the  preceding  matters:  "One  wlio 
prays  standing  must  hold  his  feet  straight,"  and  the 
controversy  on  this  subject  between  Levi  and  Simon 
(3d  cent.),  the  one  adding,  "like  the  angels,"  and 
the  other,  "like  the  priests";  comments  on  these 
two  comparisons  (3c,  3(1-31).  Further  discussion 
regarding  the  beginning  of  the  day,  introduced  by 
a  saying  of  Hanina's(3dcent.);  liaggadic  statements 
concerning  the  dawn;  a  conversation  between  Hiyya 
the  Elder  and  Simeon  b.  Halaftti  (latter  part  of  the 
tannaitic  period);  cosniologieal  comments:  dimen- 
sions of  the  firmament,  anil  the  cosmic  distances  ex- 
pressed in  units  of  50  and  500  years,  togel her  with 
similar  haggadic  material,  chiefly  tannaitic  in  ori- 
gin; Haggadic  sayings  on  Gen.  i.  (i,  introduced  by 
a  saying  of  Abin's  (4th  cent,),  and  ineliuling  sayings 
by  Rab,  Judah  b.  Pazzi.  anil  Ilanina; 
Examples.  Haggadic  material  on  Isa.  xl.  '33.  in- 
troduced by  a  controversy  lietween 
Johanan  and  Simeon  b.  Lakish  (3(1  cent.),  anil  on 
Gen.  ii.  4  (3c,  31-2d,  11).  On  the  second  part  of  the 
first  niishnaic  sentence;  the  views  of  Judah  I.  and 
Natlian  on  the  number  of  the  night-watches,  and  an 
excgetic  discussion  of  them,  with  an  allusion  to  Ps. 
cxix.  63  ("at  midnight"),  as  well  as  haggadic  mate- 
rial concerning  David  and  his  harp,  with  especial 
reference  to  Ps.  Ivii.  9  {2d,  11-44). 

(3)  Assi  in  the  name  of  Johanan:  "The  ruling  of 
the  sages  ["until  midnight"]  is  the  valid  one,  and 
forms  the  basis  for  the  counsel  given  by  Jose  [4th 
cent.]  to  the  members  of  the  academy"  (ih.  lines 
45-48).  Baraita  on  the  leading  of  the  "Shema'  "  iu 
the  synagogue;  a  question  bearing  on  this  matter, 
and  Iluna's  answer  in  the  name  of  tin-  Babylonian 
amora  Jose])li  (//).  lines  48-53).  an  illustration  being 
given  in  an  anecdote  regarding  Samuel  b.  Nahman, 
together  with  a  haggadic  Siiying  by  him  (ih.  lines 
5'3-58).  A  contradiclory  view  by  Joshua  b.  Levi, 
together  with  pertinent  haggadic  sayings  to  the 
cITeel  that  the  ''Shetnoneh  'Esieh"  m\ist  follow  im- 
mediately the  afler-bencdictiou  of  the  "Sbema" 
(ih.  line.s"59-T3). 

(3)  H.  Ganialiel's  view  compared  wilh  an  anal- 
ogous opinion  of  Simeon  b.  Yoliai,  together  with  a 
question  which  remains  unansweied  (3il,  74-3a.  3). 

H.  H.  i.  1,3:  These  two  paragraphs,  which  are 
combined  into  one  in  Babli,  deal  with  the  commencc- 
meiil  of  the  four  sea.soiis  (new  years):  Ni.san  1,  Klul 
1,  Tishri  1,  and  Shebat  1  (or  15).  The  Talmud  on 
l>ar.  1  is  found  in  5Cia,  44-5(id,  53,  and  that  on  par. 
2  in  50d,  53-5;a.  30. 

Talmud  on  jiar.  1  :  (-0  The  "new  year  of  the  kings." 
Exegetie   deductions  and    elucidations,    begiuuiug 
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with  tlic  iiiU'riiictrtlioii  of  Kx.  xii.  1;  .lolmiiiiirs  t-x- 
pliinaticiu  of  II  Cliidii.  iii.  2;  ii  coiitroviTsy  luawecii 
Iluiiiiniali  1111(1  .Miiiii  icjiaiiliiig  the  siuiu'  verse;  an 
explaiialioii  by  Aha  of  Kx.  xii.  1;  a  liaiaila  by 
Samuel  on  tlie  .same  verse;  ami  similar  malciial 
(."iGa,  44-.5()b,  10).  Hanina's  .sayiiii:  lliat  eviii  lh<' 
jears  of  CJeiilile  kings  were  dated  from  Nisan.  and 
tlie  oonfirmalion  tliercof  by  Biblical  passajres  from 
llagj;ai  ami  Zeeliariali.  l<i!;ellier  with  llie  eonlradict- 
ory  view  of  lla;  Babylonian  amora  "Kfa  or  Hefa; 
remarks  and  objections  by  .loinUi  and  Isaac  (.7(il), 
10-39).  Jonah  on  the  practical  importances  of  the 
new  year  for  dating  business  documents  (ili.  lines 
29-33).  On  the  new  year  in  the  chronology  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  .ludali,  together  with  an  inter- 
pretation of  I  Kings  ii.  11,  and  several  haggadic 
passages  referring  to  David  {ih.  lines  33-52). 

(/()  Tlu'  "new  year  of  the  feasts."  Statement  that 
according  to  Simeon  b.  Yohai  Nisan  1  marks  the  be- 
giniung  of  th(!  year  for  the  sequenec  of  the  feasts; 
a  tanuaitic  midrash  of  considerable  length  on  Lev. 
.xxiii.  38,  and  a  reply  by  Ela  (Itli  cent.)  to  a  (pies- 
tion  bearing  on  this  matter;  additional  reimarUs  and 
objections  by  amoraim  of  the  fourth  century,  to- 
getlier  with  the  citation  of  a  s;iying  by  the  scholars 
"of  that  place"  ((.c.  Babylonia;  oGb,  .IS-.'iOc,  Li); 
various  discussions  on  kindred  subjects,  especially 
those  whose  content  involved  halakic  exegesis  (Wic, 
15-56(1,  14). 

(r)  The  "new  year  for  tithes  of  cattle,"  declared 
by  .AIcTr  to  be  Klul  1.  Proof  by  the  Babylonian 
amora  Iluiia.  who  (ieduccd  an  opposing  view  from 
Ps.  Ixv.  14;  the  relation  between  Ben  '.Vzzai.  who 
is  mentioned  in  a  baraita  belonging  to  this  pas.sagc, 
and  Akiba  (rt.  lines  14-33);  interpretation  of  Mish- 
nah  Jiek.  vii.  7  as  being  analogous  in  content;  a 
citation  by  Mani  of  a  halakic  exegesis  by  his  father, 
Jonah  iilj.  lilies  33-52). 

Talmud  on  par.  2:  («)  Tishri  1,  the  "new  year 
for  the  counting  of  thejears."  Deductions  from 
Biblical  passages;  discussion  on  the  subject  be- 
tween Jonah  and  the  members  of  the  college;  Jo- 
nah's ([notation  of  Hanina's  saying  on  the  names  of 
the  months,  and  a  saying  of  Simeon  b.  I/ikish  on 
the  names  of  the  angels  (5(id,  53-77).  (//)  The  "  new 
year  lor  the  Sabbatical  years  and  the  years  of  jiibi- 
iee."  Biblical  iiifeience  OCd,  77-57a.  2).  (r)  The 
"new  year  for  the  planting  of  trees."  Explana- 
tion and  pxegelical  deduction  {ih.  lines  3-14). 
{(I)  The  "new  year  for  vegetables."  Elucidation 
and  discussion  (/A.  lines  14-23).  (i)  The  "new  year 
for  trees,"  this  section  being  supplemented  by  an 
example  from  a  taniiaitie  account  of  Akiba's  prac- 
tise, with  explanations  (if),  lines  23-30). 

Git.  ''•  1  '■  Inade(|uale  attestation  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  ,a  bill  of  divorce.  The  Talmud  on  the  pas- 
sage (44a,  34-71);  a  special  cn.se  in  the  Mishnah 
shown  to  contiiin  the  opinion  of  Jndah  b.  Ilai  (ih. 
lines  34-40) ;  two  casuistic  ([iiestions  by  Jose  and 
the  Babylonian  amora  I.Iisda.  and  the 

Further  answers  furnished  by  the  Jlishnah  tih. 
Examples,  lines  40— 50);  a  more  detailed  discus- 
sion of  another  (luestion  of  similar 
content,  with  reference  to  a  controversy  between 
Jolianan  and  Simeon  b.  Lakisli,  together  with 
notes  thereon  bv  Ainmi  and  Ze'eia.  and  a  discns- 


si(m  concluding  with  a  comment  by  .Mani  (ih.  lines 
50-71). 

B.  B.  i.  6:  («)  A  short  exegetic  proof  by  Ela.  based 
on  Prov.  xviii.  II  (12d,  71  el  mij.).  (h)  A  baraila 
dealing  with  analogous  matter,  together  with  a  re- 
mark by  Jose  b.  Abin  {ih.  lines  73-75). 

Although  this  analysis  of  the  contents  of  four 
parts  of  Yeriishalmi  gives  no  a(le(|uate  idea  of  the 
struclure  of  t\u:  entire  work,  it  will  serve  to  show 
the  dilTerence  between  its  several  parts  in  regard 
both  to  their  length  and  to  their  ampliliea- 
tions  of  the  simiile  explanations  of  the  Jlislinah. 
A  comparison  of  the  portions  of  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  here  summarized  with  the  corres|ioiiding 
sections  of  Babli,  as  given  below,  is  especially  in- 
structive. 

Yeriishalmi.  when  regarded  as  a  work  of  litera- 
lure,  is  noteworthy  for  a  textual  peculiarity  which 
is  characteristic  of  it,  though  found  also  in  Babli, 
namely,  the  large  number  of  literal  re]ietitioiis. 
Entire  passages,  sometimes  whole  columns,  of  tlio 
Talmud  arc  found  in  two,  occasionally  in  three, 
separate  treatises,  in  which  they  dilferfrom  each 
other  by  mere  variants,  most  of  them  due  to  cor- 
ruptions of  the  text.  These  repetitions  throw  some 
light  on  the  redaction  of  the  Talmudic  text,  since 
they  prove  that  before  the  editing  of  the  treatises  was 
iindertaUcn  a  uniform  mass  of  material  was  already  at 
hand  in  a  definitely  revised  form  ;  they  likewise  .show 
that  in  the  comjiilation  of  the  Talmud  one  portion 
was  explained  by  another,  as  was  natural  in  view 
of  the  character  of  the  contents.  The  opportunity 
was  gladly  seized,  moreover,  to  rei>cat  didactic  ma- 
terial in  passages  where  it  did  not 
Passag-es  strictly  belong.  These  repetitions  are 
Repeated,  obviously  of  great  value  in  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  Talmud.  Since  sufli- 
cient  attention  has  never  yet  been  paid  to  this  phe- 
nomenon of  Yeriishalmi,  a  list  is  heri' given  of  those 
passages  of  the  first  order.  Zera'im,  wliicli  are  re- 
peated in  other  orders.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  list  includes  neither  citations  based  on  pas- 
sages of  another  treatise  nor  parallel  passages  con- 
sisting of  a  single  sentence. 

(ii)  Passages  from  the  order  i.  re])eated  in  the 
order  ii. : 

Her.  31),  lines  10  .W  =  Shah,  .fa,  fi!)-:)h,  20.  Ber.  4a,  :i0-56  = 
Shck.  4711,  IH-.W  =  M.  K.  S:tc,  40  SW,  s.  Bur.  5a,  ;B-62  =  M.  K. 
S2I).  14-47.  Ber.  M,  14-30  =  shah.  :ii.  .W  (it.  Ber. 3d.  e.i-6n.  9  = 
M.  I<.  .s:ia,  .'i-^;.  Bit.  lie,  4  17  =  Ydina  44(1,  .'iS-iiS.  Bit.  lid,  60- 
«;  =  Mi'p.  7:id,  W-ii.  Ber.  7h,  T0-7d,  ■£>  -  Ta'aii.  G7c.  13-ri7d,  47. 
Ber.  7(1,  7."i-t<a,  .iil  =  Ta'an.  tlTjc.  3-tJ'J.  Ber.  He.  (ilMii)  =  II.  H.  .")9d. 
Hi  2.'>.  Ber.  9a.  TO  ilb,  47  =  Ta'an.  tKSc,  liB-Kid,  44.  Ber.  9(r.  SO-Sl 
=  Meg.  7.5o,  S-10.  Ber.  9c,  4»-.")4  =  Meg.  7r>h,  :U-:iii.  Ber.  10a, 
33-4;j  =  Pes.  29c.  lf,-2r.  Ber.  I  Ic,  14-21  =  Pea.  ;!7c,  34-71.  Ber 
12c.  IB  aj  =  'Er.  23h,  29-:):.  Ber.  12c,  44-(i2  =  Suk.  24a,  6-21  = 
Meg.  72a,  I.-)  .■il.  Ber.  i:i(l.  72-14a.  :iO  =  Ta'an.  04a.  73  (Mb,  ai. 
Pc'all  I.la,  07  I.')l).  21  =  Hag.  Tlih.  2I-.33.  Pe'ah  I7a.  39-73  =  Hag. 
7111).  I:!-t7.  Pe'ah  I.sd,  Hi  ;«  =  Shek.  4i!a.  48-07.  Pe-ah  18d,'  86- 
19a,  r>  =  Shek.  48c,  7.5  48(1,  I.-!.  Pe'ah  3Ia,  2.3-39  =  Shek.  48d,  Sa- 
m.  Bern.  22a,  31-40  =  Shek.  4.%i.  40-49.  Kil.  29b.  27-01  = 'Er 
Iflc,  13-49  =  Suk.  .52a,  40-7).'  Kil.  291),  02-70  =  Suk.  .52a.  7:i-.5;.'l)  II 
Shell.  :«c,  27-19  =  M.  K.  801),  20-33.  Shch.  .SSa.  30-60  =  Shah."  :)c, 
.55-03.  Ter.  44a.  32-;i8  =  .=!hab.  44(1. 4-10.  Ter.  4.3(1. 42-51  =  Shah. 
3(1.  2-13  (comp.  Wt).  Zanih  41(1.  1:1  .'.'S).  Ter.  40a,  4I-40b.  :)5  = 
Pes.  2811. :U-2Sh.  37.  Ma'as. 49a.  22-38  =  Suk.. 5:id. 43-3.3.  Mu'as. 
491).  14-32  =  Shal).  01).  ir-.30.  Ma'as.  49h.  :»-48  =  Bezah  031).  72- 
03c.  fi.  Ma'as.  Sh.  .5:ib.  0-44  =  Voma  4.5c.  2.30  (comii.'shphii.  :!2h, 
.5ii  ;Mo.  3i.  Ma'as.  Sh.  .34h.  48.58  =  Shek.  311).  1.5-2.5.  Ma'as.  Sh. 
.5.5a.  Si-.55  =  'Er.  24c.  .3:Hlfl.  Ma'as.  Shi  .55(1.  03-07  =:  M  K  80b 
72-80C,  10.    Hal.  .57c.  lB-20  =  R.  H.  .57b,  (K)  (8. 
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(li)  Passages  from  tlic  ohIlt  i.  repeated  in  the 
Older  iii. : 

Ber.  6a,  35-r)b,  17  =  Naz.  56a,  12-68.  Ber.  6b,  51-56  =  Kid.  eio, 
11-lT.  Ber.  »d,  3-19=  Git.  47b,  49-63.  Ber.  lib,  42-6S  =  Naz. 
54b,  -'-27.  Bit.  14b,  45-70  =  Sotab  20c,  40-04.  Pe'ah  15b,  41-47 
=  Kft.  ;i2<',  10-16.  Pe'ab  15c,  7-16  =  ICid.  Ula,  75-61c,  10.  Dem. 
25b.  Ii0-2."K\  7  =  Kid.  6:Ja,  7o-63b,  21.  Kil.  32a,  64-:i2d,  7  =  Ket. 
34d.  74-:«h,  .56.  Sheb.  30b,  2t-6S  =  ICid.  01c,  56-61d,  17.  Ter. 
Hk:  42-40d,  6  =  Yeb.  13c,  70-1.3d,  32.  Ter.  42b,  44-53  =  Naz.  53d, 
16  27.  Ter.  44c,  9-44d,  44  =  Ket.  27b,  .5-27c,  39.  Ma'as.  Sli.  a5a, 
69-.">5b,  13  =  Git.  47(1,  .55-70.  'orlati  Ulb,  S-33=  .Naz.  55c,  ;S-03. 
Bik.  64a.  32-44  =  Yeb.  9b,  71-9c,  8. 

(c)  Passages  from  the  order  i.  repeated  in  the 
order  iv. : 

Ber.  3a,  .52-69  =  Saiih.  30ii,  65-30b,  H  =  '.^b.  Zarah  41c,  46-6:!. 
Ber.  6b,  20-41  =  Sanh.  20a,  4:1-60.  Pe'ah  16b,  23-2.5, 43-60  -  Sanb. 
27c,  38-60.  Sheb.  ;j5b,  26-40  =  •.\b.  Zarah  44b,  27-41.  Sheb.  39b, 
14-3'<  =  >Iak.  31a,  3:i-.->ll.  Ter.  45c,  24-4.5d.  U  =  '.^b.  Zarah  41a, 
is-41b,  3.  Ter.  47c,  i«i-47il,  4=  ■.\h.  Zarah  41c,  13-23.  Ma'as. 
Sh.  .54d,  71-.55a,  8  =  Sanh.  19a,  03-76.  Ma'as.  Sh.  56c.  9-18  = 
Sanh.  l«d,  1:1-22.  'Orlab  62b,  49-62c,  10  =  'Ab.  Zarab  4.')a,  32- 
45b,  10. 

Tlie  folluwiiig  parallel  passages  from  the  .second  aud 
fmirth  orders  mav  also  Ije  mentioned  on  acconnt  of 
tlieir  length:  Shab.  !)c.  6'2-i)d,  59  =  Sanh.  24e,  19- 
24d,  14;  Shab.  14d,  10-1.5a,  1  = 'Ab.  Zarah  40d, 
12-41a,  4. 

Despite  these  parallel  passages  in  the  four  orders 
of  Yeriishalmi,  wliich  n\ight  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  the  uniform  redaction  of  the  entire  work,  there 
is  proof  to  the  contrary,  which  shows  that  the  first 
two  orders  differ  in  origin  from  tlie  third  aud 
fourth.  While  the  first  and  second  contain  a  large 
nunilier  of  baiaitot  with  the  introductory  formula 
"Samuel  transmits  pNlDti'  'JDJ."  there  is  not  a  single 
baiaila  by  Samuel  in  the  third  and  fourth  orders. 
These  latter  two  include,  ou  the  other  liand,  many 
controversies  between  JIani  and  Abin,  two  amoraim 
of  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  while  Ze- 
ra'im  and  Mo'ed  contain  very  few  (see  Bacher,  "  Ag. 
Pal.  Amor."  iii.  398).  The  retlaction  of  Yerushalnii 
is  discus.sed  in  further  detail  below. 

The  haggadio  portions  of  Yerushalnii  are  also 
characteristic  of  its  style.  As  in  Balili.  they  fre- 
(juently  have  only  a  slight  bearing,  sometimes  none 
at  all,  on  the  subject  of  the  mishuaic  section  and  its 
Talmudic  interpretation,  being  added  to  the  pas- 
sages in  which  they  are  found  either  because  they 
were  mentioned  in  the  academy  on  account  of  some 
subject  under  di.scussion,  or  because,  in  the  process 
of  the  redaction  of  the  treatise,  this  haggadic  mate- 
rial, which  was  valued  for  some  spe- 
The  Hag--    cial  reason,  seemed  to  fit  into  the  Tal- 

gadot  of     mudic  text  at  the  passage  inr|Ucstion. 

the  Ye-  Many  haggadic  portions  of  Yerushal- 
rushalmi.  mi  are  likewise  found  almost  word  for 
word  ill  the  earlier  works  of  Pales- 
tinian miiiiashie  literature,  especially  in  Genesis 
Kabbah.  I,eviticiis  Kabbab.  Pesikta  di-l{ab  Kaliana. 
Ekali  (Lamentations)  Kabbali.  and  .Midrash  She- 
niuel.  These  parallel  passag<'sdo  not  always  prove 
iictual  borrowing  ;  for  the  same  earlier  source  may 
have  been  used  ill  the  redaction  both  of  Yerushalnii 
and  of  the  midrasliic  works.  The  haggadot  of  the 
Palestinian  Talmud  were  collected  and  annotated  by 
Samuel  ben  Isaac  .lalTe  Ashkena/.i  in  his  "  Yefeli 
M.ir'eh "  (Venice,  l.")89).  anil  they  were  translated 
into  Gorman  by  \Vilnsche("  Der.Teriisak'mische  Tal 


mud  in  Seinen  Haggadischen  Bestandtheilen.''  Zu- 
rich, 1880). 

Linguistically,  tlie  Palestinian  Talmud  is  .\rainaic, 
in  so  far  as  its  framework  (like  the  elucidations  of 
the  mishnaic  te.xt  by  the  members  of  the  academies 
and  the  amoraie  discussions  connected  with  them) 
is  redacted  in  that  language;  the  greater  portion  of 
the  terminology  is  in  like  manner  Aramaic.  The 
same  dialect  is  employed  in  general  for  the  nar- 
rative sections,  including  both  the  haggadot  and 
the  accounts  of  the  lives  of  the  sages  and  tlieir 
pupils.  The  Aramaic  portion  consequently  com- 
jirises  all  that  is  popular  in  origin  or  content.  The 
Hebrew  sections,  on  the  other  hand,  include  the 
halakic  sayings  of  the  Taunaiin,  the  citations  from 
the  collections  of  baraitot,  and  many  of  the  amoraie 
discussions  based  on  the  tanuaitic  tradition,  together 
with  other  sayings  of  the  Amoraim.  This  linguistic 
usage  is  due  to  tlie  fact  that  both  in  Palestine  and  in 
Babylon  the  Halakah  was  for  the  most  part  elucida- 
ted aud  expanded  by  the  Amoraim  themselves  in  the 
language  in  which  it  had  been  transmitted  by  the 
Taiuidim.  In  the  academy  the  Hebrew  of  the  Jlisli- 
uah  held  its  place  side  by  side  with  the  Aramaic,  thus 
giving  to  the  latter  a  certain  coloring,  especially 
from  a  lexicographic  point  of  view.  Hebrew  was 
retained  in  great  measure  also  in  the  amoraie  Hag- 
gadah.  The  .Vramaic,  which  assumed  a  fixed  liter- 
ary form  in  Yerushalnii.  is  almost  the  same  as  that 
of  the  earlier  Palestinian  midrasliic  works,  dillering 
from  them  only  in  a  few  iieculiarities,  mostly  lU'tlio- 
graphic.  This  idiom,  together  with  that  of  the 
Palestinian  Targiim  on  llie  Pentateuch,  has  been 
analyzed  in  G.  Dalman's  "Graminatik  des  Jiidisch- 
Palastinischen  Aramaiscli"  (Leipsic,  1894;  2  cd. 
190.5). 

The  first  complete  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud (''^33  TID^Tl)  was  printed  at  Venice,  1520-'33, 
by  Daniel  Boiulierg,  and  has  become  the  basis,  down 
to  the  present  day,  of  a  very  large 
Editions  of  number  of  editions,  including  that  of 
the  Babli.  Basel,  1.5TS-S1,  which,  with  the  changes 
and  omissions  made  by  the  censor,  ex- 
erted a  powerful  iiilluence  on  later  texts  until  the 
edition  of  Frankfort-on  tlie-Main,  1720-22,  with 
its  additions,  became  the  model  of  all  siibseiiuenl 
editions  of  the  Talmud  (see  below).  The  external 
form  of  Babli  was  determined  by  theeditio  princeps. 
While  the  first  edition  of  Yerushalnii.  in  its  two 
columns  on  each  folio  ]iagc,  contains  only  the  te.xt, 
the  editio  princeps  of  Babli  adds  the  commentary 
of  Raslii  on  one  margin  and  the  losafot  on  the  other, 
together  with  kindred  matter.  Especially  iiole- 
wortliy  is  the  fact  that  the  first  edition  of  Babli  lias 
a  pagination  which  has  been  retained  in  all  subse- 
quent editions,  thus  rendering  it  possible  to  (piote 
passages  with  exactness,  and  to  find  citations  readily. 
The  mishnaio  treatises  wliich  have  n<i  IJabyloiiian 
Talmud  arc  incliuled  in  the  editions  of  tlie  Tal- 
mud, together  with  commentaries,  and  these  same 
tractates  are  likewise  found  in  the  only  complete 
manuscript  of  Babli  (that  at  Jlnnioli).  where  tliey 
form  an  appendix,  although  they  precede  the  ]iost- 
Talmudic  treatises,  wliich  are  likewise  contained  in 
the  editions.  It  has  been  noted  above  that  the  rdi- 
tiousof  I?ablicoulain'tlie  Yerushalnii  for  the  ireatise 
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Sliekalim:   and  lliis  is  also  the  case  in  the  Muiiicli 
mamisciipl. 

The  fdllciwinu  list  frives  the  names  of  the  treatises 
(if  Babli  wliieli  have  been  preserved,  together  with 
the  se(|Uence  jjenemlly  followed  in  the  editions,  and 
the  uumlier  of  folios  in  each  tractate,  the  pai;ination 
always  liegiiining  with  fed.  "2.  Of  the  oTO  leaves  of 
the  Munich  codex.  contaiidnL'  almnt  eighty  lines  to 
a  page.  490  belong  to  Babli;  this  gives  an  apjirox- 
imatc  idea  of  the  si/.e  of  this  Talmud.  The  amonni 
of  te.xt  on  each  page  of  the  editions,  liowevcr,  varies 
greatly  on  account  of  the  varying  length  of  the  com- 
mentary of  Hashi  and  the  tosafot  which  accompany 
it;  hut  the  nuiid)erof  leaves  shows  the  comparative 
lengths  of  the  several  treatises. 

I.  Zera'im:  Itcrakdt  (Ml. 

II.  Mo'ed:  SImWmt  (l."iT);  "Enibln  liai):  resaljim  (121):  Be- 
zali(4(H:  Uiit'lj-'iili  (STi;  Mo'eil  Kutan  (29):  Roslilm-Sliiuiah  (3.')|; 
Yomti  1S.S1;  Scikkiih  (.Vi):  Ta'anll  Cil);  Meglllah  (321. 

III.  Nashim:  Vi-lminot  il:.'2);  Ketuhot  ill2);  Klddusliln 
(S2):  (ilttiii  'Kii;  Xcilariin  (!ili;  Nazir  (liCi:  Sotab  ijoi. 

IV.  Nezikin:  tlalia  Ivaiiiiiia  ilKii;  Iia\>a  .Mezl'a  (llfl):  nalia 
B.atni  ilTili;'  '.Uinlali  Zarali  (TCi;  Sanliedrin  (11:11:  Slii'liu'iit 
(49l:  .Maliti.it  'U'li;  Hur-.i.vdt  iHi. 

V.  Kodashim:  Zelialilm  (12l)i;  Mfnahot  (IKii;  Bekorot 
(161):  Hiiillii  11421:  '.Anikin  (34):  Temurah  (34):  Kcritot  (2»i; 
Me'ilah  (22i;  Taiiiid  iHi. 

VI.  Tohorot:  Mddah  (73). 

Babli  thus  contains  but  one  treatise  each  of  the 

first  and  sixth  orders:   of  the  second,  Shekalim  {see 

above)  is  lacking;  and  there  is  no  Talmud  on  'Eduyot 

or  Abot  either  in  Biibli  or  Yerushalmi.     The  fifth 

order  of  Baldi  contains  neither  Middot 

Missing'      nor  Kinniin,  imr  the  third,  liftli.  sixth, 

Gemaras.  and  seventh  chapters  of  Tainid.  It  is 
incorrect,  howevei',  to  speak  of  miss- 
ing portions  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  since  in  all 
proliability  the  sections  which  it  omits  were  en- 
tirely disregarded  in  the  final  redaction  of  the  work, 
and  were  consequently  never  committed  to  writing 
(for  a  divergent  opinion  see  Weiss.  "  Dor."  iii.  271). 
It  will  he  shown  furtlicr  on  that  the  mishnaic  trea- 
tises lacking  in  Babli  were  subjects  of  study  in  the 
Babylonian  academies. 

In  the  editions  the  Babylonian  Talmud  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  each  paragraph  of  the  Mislinah  is  fol- 
lowed liy  the  portion  of  the  Talmud  which  forms 
the  commentary  on  it;  tlie  portions  are  frerpiently 
divided  into  sections,  rubricked  by  the  successive 
sentences  of  the  mishnaic  jiaragraph  on  which  they 
are  based,  although  an  entire  paragraph  occasionallv 
serves  as  a  single  text.  Thus  Babli  on  Ket.  ii.  1 
(16a-18b)  is  divided  into  six  sections;  but  there  is  no 
division  into  sections  for  ii.  3(18b-20b).  ii.  3  (21)b- 
22a).  ii.  5  (231)).  and  ii.  9  (27b-28a).  There  are  three 
sections  for  ii.  4  (23a);  two  for  ii.  6  (23b-26a).  ii.  7 
(26b-27a).  and  ii.  8  (27a.  bl;  and  eight  for  ii.  10 
(28a,  b).  In  the  Munich  codex,  wliicli  is  based  on  a 
manuscript  of  the  middle  of  the  ninth  ceutury  (see 
Lewy  in  "  Breslaucr  .lahresbcriclit."  190.5.  p.  28),  the 
text  of  the  entire  chapter  of  the  Mislinah  is  written 
in  large  characters  on  the  inner  portion  of  the  page, 
separated  from  the  Talmudie  text,  which  is  in  a 
different  script.  In  the  fragments  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  written  in  1123  and  eont.-uning  a 
portion  of  the  treatise  Keritot  (see  ".I.  Q.  R."ix.  14.5), 
each  chapter  is  headed  by  the  entire  mishnaic  text  on 
which  it  is  based.     Then  follow  the  sections  of  the 


Talmud,  each  lieginning  with  the  word  'JDD  and 
the  tirst  part  of  the  mishn:dc  paragraph  inciuestion, 
idt hough  s<ime  sections  are  marked  tiy  the  super- 
scription D<s  (=  spD'D)-  The  superscription  ^{^D3. 
which  in  the  editions  marks  the  beginning  of  tlie 
Talmud  on  each  i>aragraphof  the  Mislinah,  is  found 
neither  in  the  Munich  codex  nor  in  the  Bodleian 
fragments.  ^lostof  the  manuscripts  containing  one 
or  more  trcati.scs  of  Babli,  and  described  by  B.  N. 
Uabbinovicz  in  the  introductions  to  vols.  i..  iv.,  viii., 
ix.,  and  xi.  of  his  "Dikduke  Sofcrim,"  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  entire  mishnaic  text  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter;  and  this  is  also  occasion- 
ally the  case  in  the  editions,  as  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  treatise  Sanhcdrin.  In  a  St.  Petersburg  man- 
uscript said  to  date  from  1113  the  paragraiihs  are 
repeated  in  theirprojier  ])laces  (i/>.  viii.  3).  A  number 
of  codices  in  the  Vatican  Li luary  are  arranged  partly 
in  the  one  way  and  partly  in  the  other  (xi.  13,  l."), 
17,  18),  while  the  system  adopted  in  the  printed 
texts  occurs  in  manuscripts  also  (see  ib.  iv.  6,  8;  xi. 
20).  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  circumstance 
that  in  one  manuscript  of  the  Vatican  (i'4.  xi.  19), 
containing  the  treatise  Pesahim,  many  jjussages  are 
vocalized  and  accented,  as  is  also  th('  case  in  a  Bod- 
leian fragmeiitof  Yerushalmion  Berakot(",I.  Q.  11." 
ix.  1.50).  A  fragment  of  considerable  length  in  the 
Cambridge  Library,  and  possibly  the  earliest  extant 
manuscript  of  Babli,  also  contains  the  treatise 
Pes:d.iim;  it  has  been  edited  by  Lowe  {''The  Fra,g- 
ment  of  Talmud  Babli  of  the  Ninth  or  Tenth  Cen- 
tury." Cambridge,   1879);   and  in  its 

Earliest      four  folios  it  includes  the  text  of  fols. 
Manuscript  7a.  liclow  -9a,  middle,  and  13a,  below 
of  -IGa,  above,    of   the   editions.      The 

the  Babli.  pages  are  divided  into  two  columns; 
and  the  entire  ndshnaic  text  precedes 
the  chapter:  the  several  sections,  even  those  begin- 
ning with  a  new  paragraph  of  the  Mislinah,  have 
an  introduction  only  in  the  case  of  the  first  word  of 
the  mishnaic  passage  in  question,  with  the  word 
'jno  as  superscription. 

The  character  of  Babli  and  its  divergencies  from 
Yerushalmi  may  best  be  illustrated  by  a  citation  of 
its  eonuuentary  on  the  same  passages  of  the  Misli- 
nah as  those  contained  in  the  sections  of  the 
Palestinian  Talmud  already  analyzed. 

Ber.  i.  1  (divided  in  Yerushalmi  into  four  para- 
graphs, but  in  Babli  forms  one  only,  the  explanations 
of  which  arc  given  in  2a-9a;  for  the  purjjoses  of 
the  present  coiuparison,  only  those  discussions  in 
Babli  which  refer  to  that  part  of  the  -Mislinah  which 
in  Yerushalmi  forms  the  first  paragi-aph  are  here  sum- 
marized); (■()  Theinitial  question  of  the  Mislinah  and 
its  basis;  two  divergent  answers,  together  with  an 
objection  and  its  refutation  (2a;  all  anonymous). 
The  initial  statement  of  the  Mislinah.  and  an  inter- 
jiretation  of  Lev.  xxii.  7  based  on  a  baiaita  on  this 
verse  and  concluding  with  a  note  of  Kabbah  b.  Shela 
(2b).  .-ind  the  method  of  teaching  this  interpretation 
in  Palestine.  The  contradictions  between  the  state- 
ment of  the  Mishnah  and  three  baraitot  which  are 
successively  stated  and  dialcctically  refuted  (all 
anonymous).  A  discussion  of  the  third  baraita  (3a). 
The  opinion  of  K.  Eliezer  ("  until  the  end  of  the 
first  watch  of  the  night"),  and  the  problem  whether 
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three  or  four  night-watches  were  implied ;  it  liag- 
giidic  baraiUi  with  a  saying  of  15.  Elie/.er  on  the 
tlin>e  watches  of  Mie  night,  together  with  a  discus- 
si(in  of  it.  A  liaggadic  excursus  of  some  lengtli, 
beginning  with  IJali's  sjiying  regarding  tlie  time 
watches  of  tile  night,  and  containing  a  haraita  (a 
poem  by  Jose  b.  Halaftajand  a  (lis(|iiisition  on  it  (31i). 
Further  details  of  tlie  niglitwalches,  beginning 
with  a  controversy  between  Judali  I.  and  Nathan 
(in  a  haraita):  a  haggadio  saying  of  Joshua  b.  Levi 
transmit l<(!  by  Zerika  and  Ammi,  this  section  con- 
eluding  wiih  a  saying  of  Ashi.  Another  siiying  of 
Joshua  I).  Levi,  transmitted  in  like  manner,  together 
with  two  versions  of  a  comment  by  Al)ba  i).  Ka- 
hana.  Discussion  of  the  lirst  saying  of  Joshua  b. 
Levi,  beginning  witli  the  rising  of  David  "at  mid- 
night" (Ps,  exi.x.  C2),  and  devoted  in  tlie  main  to 
the  connotation  of  the  word  "  neshef  "  (ib.  cxix.  147), 
together  with  si^yings  of  I5;d)vlonian  amoraim.  The 
way  in  which  David  knew  when  midnight  had  ar- 
rived, and  concerning  his  harp  (4a).  Further  de- 
tails regarding  David,  Ps.  Ivii.  9,  and  Ex.  xi.  4,  with 
an  exegesis  by  Ashi,  which  concludes  the  entire  dis. 
cussion.  Additional  haggadic  material  concerning 
David,  and  a  controversy  between  the  Palestinian 
liaggadists  Levi  and  Isaac  on  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  2  with  ref- 
erence to  Ps.  cxix.  02,  together  with  couunents  and 
citations  of  a  kindred  nature. 

{/>)  Dialectic  exposition  of  the  relation  of  the  view 
of  the  scholars  to  the  opinions  of  1{.  Piliezer  and  K. 
Gamaliel,  together  with  the  citation  of  a  baraita  (4b). 
A  controversy  between  Johanan  an<l  Joshua  b.  Levi 
on  the  sequence  of  the  "Shema'  "  and  jirayer,  based 
on  a  sentence  in  this  baraila  ("the  '  Shema'  '  is  read: 
prayer  is  olTered''),  together  with  a  discussion 
devoted  chielly  to  exegetic  inferences.  An  objec- 
tion alleged  by  Marl).  Uabinaand  based  on  a  passage 
in  the  .Mishnali,  and  a  haggadic  sjiying  of  Elea/.arb. 
Abina  to  the  effect  that  he  who  recites  Ps.  cxiv. 

thrice  daily  is  assuredly  a  son  of  the 

Examples    world    to    come,    the    citation    being 

from  made  in  this  place  on  account  of  an 

the  Babli.    aphorism  of  similar  content  given  by 

Johanan  in  the  cour.se  of  the  same 
del)ate.  A  discussion  of  these  matters,  and  a  saying 
of  Johanan  on  Ps.  cxIv.,  together  with  another  hag- 
gadic aiiliorism  by  Eleazar  b.  Abina  on  the  angels 
Jlicliael  and  Uaphacl,  and  its  elucidation.  The  view- 
of  Joshua  b.  Levi  on  the  evening  ".Shema'."  which 
shoulil  be  recited  in  bed  (oa),  and  ainoraic  sayings 
on  the  same  subject,  together  with  a  contirmation, 
by  a  citation  of  Ps.  iv.  (>,  of  the  ruling  of  Joshua  b. 
Levi:  a  haggadic  saying  of  Simeon  b.  Lakish  trans- 
mitted by  I,evi  b.  Lahnia,  as  well  as  another  apho- 
rism of  this  scholar  traiisnulted  by  the  sjinie  author- 
ity. A  haggadic  saying  by  Isaac  on  rca<ling  the 
"Shema'  "  in  bed,  and  a  conunent  by  Ashi,  followed 
by  another  haggadic  ajihorism  by  Isaat^  baseil  on 
Job  V.  7;  interpretation  of  this  verse  as  ilenoting 
afflictions  sent  by  God  ("yissurim '"),  against  which 
the  study  of  the  Torali  gives  protection:  haggadic 
sentences  on  the  Law.  A  long  series  of  haggadic 
sayings  by  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  amoraim.  and 
especially  by  Johanan,  regarding  affliction  (.ib),  with 
anecdotes  from  Palestine  and  Babylon.  A  baraita 
with  a  saying  of  Abba  Benjamin  regarding  prayer 


before  retiring,  and  its  elucidation,  togetlier  with 
three  other  baraitot  and  haggadic  sayings  of  Abba 
Benjamin  regarding  prayer  (Ca),  regarding  demons 
(with  vari(jus  sayings  of  Babylonian  authors),  and 
praying  in  the  synagogue.  A  haggadic  saying  by 
Isaac  on  the  last  subject  transmitted  by  Kabin  b. 
AiUla.  together  with  a  .saying  of  Ashi  ami  additional 
elucidations,  followed  by  another  aphorism  trans- 
milted  by  Pabin  in  the  name  of  Isaac  regarding  the 
"phylacteries  of  God,"  and  by  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  Babyloni,in  amoraim.  the  view  of  Ashi 
standing  last.  A  third  haggadic  saying  of  Lsaac,  of 
similar  transmission,  concerning  prayer  in  the  syna- 
gogue (6b),  and  a  series  of  aphorisms  of  a  like  nature, 
the  tirst  being  by  Johanan,  and  the  second  by  Iluna 
transmitted  by  ILllio.  These,  interspersed  with 
other  sayings,  are  followed  by  live  more  aphorisms 
transmitted  by  llelbo  in  the  name  of  Iluna  and  re- 
garding departure  from  the  synagogue,  the  Jlinhah 
pniy<'r,  participation  in  marriage  festivities,  the  fear 
of  God,  and  the  refusal  to  return  a  salutation,  A 
series  (7a)  of  live  haggadic  sayings  transmitted  by 
Johanan  in  the  name  of  Jose  ben  Halafta :  the  prayer 
offered  by  God,  jjacilication  of  an  angry  neighbor, 
di.scipline  of  one's  own  conscience,  three  requests  of 
Moses,  and  the  leaching  that  a  threat  or  prondse  by 
God  is  not  recalled,  even  though  given  only  con- 
ditionally, and  that  neither,  therefore,  is  ever  unful- 
tilled.  After  a  number  of  sayings,  partly  lannaitic 
and  partly  amoraic  in  origin,  come  si.x  liaggadic 
aphorisms  (7b)  transmitted  by  Johanan  in  the  name 
of  the  lanna  Simeon  ben  Yoliai,  the  second  treating 
of  the  same  subject  as  the  corrrcsponding  one  in  the 
previous  series.  To  these  sayings  are  appended 
various  aphorisms  and  elucidations,  followed  by  a 
conversation  between  Nahman  b.  Jacob  and  Isaac, 
in  which  the  latter  cites  a  sixth  saying,  concerning 
prayer  in  the  synagogue,  transmitted  by  Johanan  in 
the  name  of  Simeon  ben  Yohai.  Additional  hag- 
gadic aphorisms  (8a)  on  this  subject  as  well  as  on  the 
importance  of  the  synagogue,  followed  by  three  say- 
ings of  'UUa  transmitted  by  Iliyya  b.  Aunni,  and  bv 
vario\is  aphorisms  on  the  reading  of  the  Torah  in 
the  synagogue  (Sb) and  other  kindred  matters.  This 
portion  is  concluded  by  the  instructions  which 
.loslivia  b.  Levi  gave  to  bis  sons,  and  by  the  analogous 
instructions  which  Paba  gave  to  his  children,  as  well 
as  by  elucidations  of  details  of  these  teachings  and 
by  sayings  of  a  similar  import. 

((•)  In  the  name  of  Samuel,  Judah  declares  that  the 
opinion  of  IJ.  Gamaliel  is  authoritative.  A  baraita 
giving  asimilar  view  by  Simeon  l)en  Yohai,  followed 
by  an  interpretation  of  it  with  a  tinal  decision  by 
Joshua  ben  Levi,  and  liy  another  version  of  the  rela- 
tion to  it  of  the  ruling  of  Joshua  ben  Levi.  The  section 
(9a)  terminates  with  an  fipinion  on  tliis  baraita  bv 
a  scholar  who  had  come  from  Palestine  to  Babylon. 

P.  H.  i.  1  (gg  1-2  in  Y'erushabni ;  the  Talmud  on 
these  sections  is  contained  in3:i-15b):  (<»i  Hisda's 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  practical  importance 
f)f  the  "new  year  of  the  kings,"  with  a  citation  of 
the  mishnaic  passage  (Sheb.  x.  r>)  regardino- 
antedated  and  postdated  promissory  notes.  A 
baraita  on  the  reckoning  of  regnal  years,  and  its 
elucidation  (3b),  together  with  hermeneutic  deduc- 
tions from  the  Bible  regarding  Nisiiu  as  the  begin 
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niiig  of  tlio  regual  year,  introducwl  by  an  infereucf 
of  Jolianaii  based  ou  I  Kings  vi.  1  as  compared  with 
jSTuiii.  xxxiii.  38,  Dent.  i.  3,  4,  Num.  .\xi.  1  (3a),  and 
similar  jiassages,  preference  being  tinally  given  to 
Eleazar's  deduction    founded    on   II 

Further  (^liron.  iii.  2.  A  baraita  giving  the 
Examples,  deduction  of  Johanan.  The  assertion 
of  Hisila  that  the  regnal  year.s  of  uon- 
Israelitish  kings  were  reckoned  from  Tisliri,  together 
with  Bililieal  passages  in  confirmation  of  this  view, 
beginning  with  Neh.  i.  1  audits  liermeneutic  exposi- 
tion (3b),  the  conclusion  being  formed  by  a  variety 
of  haggadic  uiatciial  on  the  Persian  kings  mentioned 
in  the  ISible  (4ti). 

{b)  Hisda's  answer  to  the  query  why  Nisau  15, 
the  first  day  of  the  Feast  of  Passover,  was  ncjt  made 
the  "new  year  of  the  feasts,"  while  a  baraita  shows 
that  this  view  was  promulgated  by  Simeon  ben 
Vohai  himself.  Anotlier  baraita  (4b)  on  the  ritual 
order  of  the  festivals,  together  with  exegelic  deduc- 
tions from  the  views  contained  therein  ami  addi- 
tional discussions,  concluding  with  an  elucidation 
(.■ja)  of  other  lialakic  and  exegetic  sayings  on  festi- 
vals and  sacrifices.  Baraita  (5b)  on  Deut.  xxiii.  22 
tt  !ii'(j.,  and  a  detailed  discussion,  followed  by  a  simi- 
lar section  (6a,  b)  on  Deut.  xxiii.  24.  Baraita  (7a)  ou 
Nisan  1  and  its  four  meanings,  the  first  being  deduced 
from  Ex.  xii.  3  and  Deut,  xvi.  1,  although  an  ob- 
jecliou  caused  Lev.  xxiii.  3!)  to  be  regarded  by  Hisda 
as  the  basic  passage,  while  Zecli.  i.  7  was  citeil 
to  refute  an  allegation  made  by  Rabina,  additional 
Biblical  passages  being  (pioted  by  thct  Babylonian 
amoraim  'Ulla,  Kahana,  and  Ashi;  the  section  is 
concluded  by  a  deduction  of  the  three  other  mean- 
ings of  Nisan  1  (7b)  mentioned  in  the  baraita. 

((■)  The  siguilication  of  Elid  1  as  the  "new  year 
for  tithes  of  cattle,"  as  taught  by  K.  :\I(  ir.  The 
various  origins  of  the  sentences  collected  in  R.  II.  i. 
1.  together  with  a  ssiyiiig  by  .loseidi,  followed  by 
a  series  of  aphorisms  of  later  Babylonian  amoraim, 
and  one  by  Ashi  (Sa).  .Tohanan's  deduction,  from 
Ps.  Ixv.  14,  of  the  double  view  conceriniig  the  new 
year  for  tithes  of  ('attic,  and  its  dialectic  elucidation. 

Second  half  of  the  mishnaic  i)aragraph:  (")  The 
question  regariling  the  practical  ntility  of  the  new- 
year  for  the  coiuiting  of  the  years,  answered  by 
Pajipa  in  exactly  the  saiue  way  as  Hisda  had  solved 
the  question  concerning  the  new  year  of  the  kings; 
solution  of  the  discrepancy  and  further  elucidations 
of  the  principle  that  Tishri  1  was  the  new  year  for 
the  counting  of  the  _years.  Two  baraitot  on  Ps, 
Ixxxi.  4  et  Kii/.  (Sb). 

(/')  .Vn  inference  regarding  the  year  of  jubilee, 
based  on  Lev.  xxv.  4;  and  the  obviation  of  thedilli- 
cnlty  presented  by  Lev.  xxv.  0  (with  reference  to 
the  Salibatical  year)  by  means  of  a  baraita  on  the 
following  verse,  together  with  two  other  baraitot 
on  the  same  subject  (9a)  and  an  elucidation  of 
'I'ishri  10,  concbiiled  by  a  baraita  on  Lev.  xxv.  11 
and  its  iMterpretalioii  (ilb). 

{/■)  Biblical  deduction  reganling  the  planting  of 
trees  and  a  baraita  tiiereon.  with  an  inference  drawn 
from  the  Bililc  by  Johanan  (Ulat,  and  an  elnciihition 
of  another  baraita  cited  in  explanation  of  the  first. 
Johanan's  deduction  from  (ten.  viii.  13  regarding 
the  opposing  views  of  R.  McVr  and  R.  Eleazar  (10b) 


as  to  whether  a  day  may  be  reckoned  like  a  year,  thus 
introducing  a  baraita  containing  the  controversy  be- 
tween R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshmi  on  the  month  of 
Creation,  the  former  arguing  for  Tishri  and  the  latter 
for  Nisau ;  exegetic  haggadot  of  considerable  length 
(lta-12a)  on  this  section, 

((/)  A  baraita  stating  that  "tithes"  and  "vows" 
as  well  as  "vegetables"  belong  to  Tisliri  1,  together 
with  interpretations  by  liermeneutics  .and  other 
methods  (12b),  and  with  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  schools, 
and  halakio  exegeses  (13a-14a). 

(c)  An  argument  by  Hoshaiah  transmitted  by 
Eleazar  (14a),  and  a  baraita  recording  the  practise 
of  R.  Akiba  (14b-15b),  as  well  as  elucidations  of  it. 
Another  baraita  on  Shebat  15,  with  a  controversy 
between  Johanan  and  Simeon  ben  Lakisli,  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  it. 

■  Git.  ii.  1  (the  Talmud  on  this  section  is  contained 
in  1.5a-17a):  (ii)  The  purpose  of  the  entire  paragraph, 
although  its  content  is  immediately  apparent  from 
tlie  opening  sentence  of  the  mishnaic  treatise. 

(h)  The  problem  of  the  connotation  of  "the  half" 
of  the  bill  of  divorce,  and  Ashi's  answer. 

((•)  The  law  regarding  a  case  in  which  only  "the 
half  "  of  a  bill  of  divorce  is  signed  by  witness  in  the 
presence  of  the  bearer;  the  more  rigorous  interjire- 
tatiou  of  it  by  Hisda  and  subsequent  modifications 
by  Raba  and  (I.5b)  Ashi.  as  well  as  a  dialectic  dis- 
cussion of  these  three  sayings.  Analogous  cases 
from  other  brandies  of  the  Halakah  and  casuistic 
questions  bearing  on  them  (16a),  concluding  with 
one  by  Pappa  which  remains  unanswered. 

((Z)  Case  in  which  one  of  the  bearers  of  a  bill  of 
divorce  witnesses  the  engrossing  of  the  dociunent 
and  the  other  the  signature  ;  exact  definition  given  by 
Johanan  and  transmitted  by  .Samuel  b.  Judah  (16b); 
the  answer  of  the  latter  to  the  objection  of  Abaye, 
although  another  version  of  the  entire  alfair  makes 
Ashi  the  author  of  the  objection  ;  controversy  on  the 
subject  between  Hoshaiah  and  'Ulla.  Anecdote  of 
a  visit  luadc  by  Judah  b.  Ezekiel  to  Rabbah  bar  bar 
Ilaua  during  an  illness  of  the  latter,  and  their  con- 
versation on  a  proljlcm  connected  with  Git.  i.  1. 

{e)  The  case  in  which  tin;  engrossing  of  a  bill  of  di 
voice  is  witnessed  by  one  and  the  signature  by  two 
persons  (17a),  and  the  exact  definition  of  such  an 
event,  given  by  Johanan  and  transmitted  by  Ammi, 
the  section  being  concluded  by  a  discussion  between 
Ammi  and  Assi. 

B.  B.  i.  6  (the  Talmud  ou  this  section  is  contained 
in  7b-lla):    ((()  "One  who  is  part  owner  of  a  court- 
yard is  obliged  to  contribute    to   the 
Legal        co.st  of  the  gateway  as  well  as  of  tlie 
Example,     door  itself";   the  citation  of  a  legend 
concerning  Elijah  to  prove  that  u  gate 
way  is  not  necessarily   a   subject   for  praise,  con- 
cUuIed  by  a  casuistic  definition  of  the  case  presup- 
posed by  the  >[islinaii, 

(/))  According  to  R.  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel,  "Every 
courtyard  is  not  adapted  to  a  gateway";  a  ba- 
raita containing  the  coniplete  vei-sion  of  this  .sjiying. 

(<■)  According  to  R.  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel,  "One 
who  dwells  in  a  city  is  obliged  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  building  of  the  walls  and  the  doors." 
etc.  ;  a  baraita  containing  the  complete  version  of 
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tliis  saying.  Johamin's  answer  to  the  (HUTv  ad- 
vanced by  Elcazar  CdiioeniiniT  the  method  of  levy- 
ing eoutrihutions.  followed  l>y  a  second  version  of 
the  same  account.  The  i)atriarch  Judah  II.  and  the 
scholars  contributed  toward  building  the  wall,  al- 
though tlic  legality  of  this  action  was  (|ucsti<)ncil  by 
Simeon  b.  Lakish  on  the  basis  of  a  liaggadic  deduc- 
tion from  Vs.  cxx.\i.\.  IS,  while  Johauan  proposed 
another  verse.  Cant.  viii.  1(1,  to  aid  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem  {tin):  Ual)bali's  interpretation  of  this 
passage  of  Canticles.  An  instance  of  contributions 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars  of  IJabylonia,  and  the 
proof  of  their  illegality  furnished  by  the  exegesis  of 
three  Biblical  jiassjiges,  taken  rcsiiectivcly  from  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Ilagiograjiha. 
Pappa's  proof  that  a  certain  tax  was  imjiosed  on 
orphans,  and  a  discussion  of  it.  followed  by  a  tan- 
naitic  account  (half  Aramaic)  by  Judah  I.  of  the 
support  of  scholars  during  a  time  of  famine. 

((?)  "How  long  must  one  dwell  in  a  city  to  have 
equal  rights  with  its  citizens?  Twelve  n)onths"; 
a  conflicting  baraita  which  speaks  of  thirty  days; 
Kabbah's  solution  of  this  contradiction,  while 
Johanan  reconciles  the  discreiiancy  between  the 
period  of  twelve  months  and  that  given  in  another 
baraita.  The  saying  of  Johanan  as  to  the  liability 
of  scholars  to  ta.xation,  and  various  statements  re- 
garding the  practise  of  the  r)abylonian  sages.  The 
way  in  which  Joseph  (4th  cent.)  expended  a  sum  of 
money  sent  him  by  the  mother  of  King  Sapor,  to- 
gether (8li)  with  an  interpretation  of  Jer.  xv.  3. 
Baraita  on  the  mode  of  levying  taxes  for  the  poor, 
and  the  right,  of  assessment  of  municipal  taxes. 
The  rule  of'the  Mishuah  (Shek.  v.  2)  that  the  small- 
est number  of  persons  who  may  l)e  entrusted  with 
raising  taxes  is  two.  and  its  Biblical  basis  according 
to  Xal.iman  b.  Jacub,  together  with  sayings  and  ex- 
amples bearing  on  this  matter.  An  interpretation  of 
Dan.  xii.  3  as  referring  to  the  collectors  and  trustees 
of  the  tax  for  the  poor.followed  by  two  baraiiot  on 
these  collectors  and  Abaye's  statements  regarding  the 
practise  of  IJabbali  b.  Nahmani,  as  well  as  (9a)  by  a 
note  of  Aslii  and  an  opinion  of  Rabbah.  Baraita  on 
the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the  trustees  of  the 
tax  for  the  poor,  and  elucidations  of  it.  Xotes  and 
anecdotes  illustrating  .Mishnah  Pe'ah  viii.  7  (on  the 
amount  to  be  given  to  the  poor),  followed  by  liag- 
gadic ])assiiges  on  the  importance  of  almsgiving, 
among  these  aphorisms  being  one  citeil  by  Kabbah 
as  transmitted  to  Elea/.ar  by  a  certain  'I'lla  with  a 
curious  surname,  which  forms  the  basis  of  an  anec- 
dote. Further  liaggadic  passages  on  the  charity  of 
Eleazar,  Isaac,  and  others.  A  baraita  giving  U. 
Meir's  answer  (10a)  to  the  question  why  God  Him- 
self does  not  nurture  the  ])oor,  followed  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  conversation  on  this  subject  between 
K.  Akiba  and  Tineius  Kufus.  Sermon  by  Judah  b. 
Shalom  (Palestinian  amora  of  the  4tli  cent.)  on  Jer. 
Ivii.  17,  and  anecdotes  from  the  lives  of  Johanan 
b.  Zakkai  and  Pappa.  liaggadic  sayings  by  tannaim 
and  amoraim  on  alms.  The  vision  of  Jo.seph  b. 
Joshua  b.  Levi  (lOb)  of  the  future  life,  together  with 
baraitot  on  thi'  interpretation  of  Prov.  xiv.  34  by 
Johanan  b.  Zakkai  and  his  scholars  as  well  as  by 
Gamaliel  II.  and  the  other  sages  of  Jabncli.  The 
charity  of  the  inother  of  Sapor,  and  two  baraitot: 


one  (11a)  the  story  of  the  lieneficence  of  Benjamin 
ha-Zaddik;  the  other  an  account  of  the  generosity 
of  King  Monobaz. 

(< )  ■'  If  one  obtains  a  dwelling-place  in  the  city,  he 
immediately  receives  eijual  rights  with  the  citizens  "  ; 
an  opposing  view  by  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  trans- 
mitted in  two  versions. 

This  analysis  of  four  different  passages  of  the 

Babylonian  Talmud  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that 

the  framework,  as  in  the  I'alestiniau 

Framework  Talmud,    is    formed    by    a    running 

of  Com-  interpretation  of  the  Mishnah,  despite 
mentarjr.  the  heterogeneity  of  the  material 
wlii(  h  is  interwoven  with  it.  The 
Talmud,  however,  is  not  a  mere  commentiiry  on  the 
.Mishnah,  since,  in  adilition  to  its  liaggadic  portions, 
it  contains  a  varied  mass  of  halakic  material,  con- 
nected only  loosely,  if  at  all,  with  the  contents  of 
the  mishnaic  i)aragraphs  in  question ;  and  while 
the  Talmud  sometimes  adheres  closely  to  the  text 
of  such  a  paragraph,  its  commentary  on  a  single 
section  of  the  Jlislinah  is  often  expanded  into  the 
compass  of  a  small  book.  In  this  respect  Babli  is 
much  more  free  than  Yerushalmi,  which  is  more 
concise  in  other  regards  as  well ;  the  wider  interests 
of  the  former  and  its  greater  variety  and  lenglh  are 
due  at  least  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Baby- 
lonian acadiMuies  enjoyed  a  longer  existence  and 
hence  its  redaction  extended  over  a  more  protracted 
period. 

The  fact  that  the  Ilaggadah  is  much  more  promi- 
nent in  Babli,  of  which  it  forms,  according  to  Weiss 
("Dor,"  iii.  19),  more  than  one-third,  while  it 
constitutes  only  one-sixth  of  Yerushalmi,  was  due, 
in  a  sense,  to  the  course  of  the  developmt^nt  of  He- 
brew literature.  No  independent  mass  of  liaggadot 
developed  in  Babylon,  as  was  the  case  in  Palestine; 
and  the  liaggiulic  writings  were  accordingly  col- 
lected in  the  Talmud.  The  most  ciuious  example 
of  this  is  a  midrasli  on  the  Book  of  Esther,  found  at 
the  end  of  the  lirst  chapter  of  the  treatise  Megillali 
(pp.  10b-17a).  Except  for  the  fact  that  the  text  of 
this  section  naturally  alludes  to  the  Book  of  Esther, 
the  midrasli  has  no  connecting-link  with  the  prece- 
ding portion  of  the  Talmud.  It  is  a  true  midrashic 
compilation  in  the  style  of  the  Palestinian  mid- 
rasliim,  introduced  by  sixteen  proems  (mostly  by 
Palestinian  authors),  and  followed  by  exegeses  and 
comments  on  individual  verses  of  Esther  in  the 
order  of  the  text,  each  preceded  by  a  catchword  (for 
further  details  on  this  midrash  see  Bacher,  "Ag. 
Bab.  .Vmor."|>.  119).  A  fragment  of  a  similar  com- 
pilation on  Lamentations,  treating  of  a  few  verses 
of  the  first  two  chapters,  is  found  in  the  last  chapter 
of  Sanheilrin  (104,  4  ti  fefj.},  this  fragment  being  in- 
serted thereon  account  of  the  preceding  casual  allu- 
sion to  the  Babylonian  exile  (ib.  p.  120).  The  trea- 
tise Gittin  (.^.")a-i)8a)  containsa  liaggadic  compilation 
on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  its  elements  being 
found  partly  in  the  Palestinian  literature,  partly  in 
Ekah  Kabbati,  and  partly  in  the  treatise  Ta'anit  of 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  This  haggadah,  which  be- 
gins with  a  sjiying  by  Johanan,  is  appended  to  the 
brief  halakic  elucidation  of  the  first  sentence  of  the 
mi.shnaic  paragraph  on  the  law  of  the  Sicarii  (Git. 
V.  6),  mentioning  those  who  fell  in  the  war  against 
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the  Uoiiums.  In  Babli  such  liaggiulic  interpola- 
tions, often  of  consi(kMal)le  length,  are  extremely 
fre(iueiit.  while  the  very  content  of  the  niishnaic 
piiragniiilis often  atfordsa  basis  for  lengthy  haggadie 
excnrsuses.  Thus  the  last  (in  Yeriishalini,  next  to 
the  lust)  chapter  of  iSanhedrin  is  made  the  founda- 
tion for  a  mass  of  haggadie  eonnnents. 

Haggadah   most  of  them  only  loosely  connected 
of  liy  an  association  of  ideas  with  the  text 

the  Babli.  of  the  passages  of  the  Mishnali  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  In  tliis  ex- 
ceptionally long  chapter  of  Babli  (pp.  yOa-113b) 
only  that  portion  (nib-112b)  which  refers  to  the 
Law  in  Deut.  xiii.  13  et  xeq.  is  halakic  in  nature. 
The  haggadie  conclusion  of  the  lirst  chapter  of  Sotah 
furnishes  the  basis  for  further  Talmudic  comments 
in  the  style  of  the  llaggudah  (Sl.,  14a):  .so  that,  for 
example,  the  interpretation  of  Ex.  ii.  4.  cited  in  the 
Mishnah  (11a),  is  followed  (lla-131))  by  an  inde- 
pendent section  which  forms  a  running  midrash 
on  Ex.  i.  8-ii.  4.  Additional  examples  may  be 
found  in  nearly  every  treatise  of  the  Haby Ionian 
Talmud.  The  haggadie  sections  of  this  Talmud, 
which  form  an  imiiortant  part  of  the  entire  work, 
hav(t  been  coUectiil  in  the  very  popular  "'  'En  Ya'a- 
kob  "  of  .lacob  ibn  Mabib  (1st  ed.  I.TIO),  as  well  as  in 
the  rarer  "  Haggadot  ha-Talmud  "  (Constantinople, 
1511;  conip.  Habbinovicz.  "  Dikduke  Soferim,"  viii. 
131):  and  they  have  been  translated  into  (Jerman  by 
A.  Wi'uisclie  (■■  Der  IJabylonisclie  Talmud  in  Seinen 
Ilaggadischen  IJestandtheilcn,"  3  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1886-89). 

An  important  factor  in  the  composition  of  the 
Talmud,  and  couse(|uently  one  it  is  necessjiry  to  con- 
.sider  in  a  discu.ssion  of  its  literary  form,  is  the  fre- 
quent juxtaposition  of  several  sayings  ascribed  to 
one  and  the  same  author.  These  sayings,  which 
are  frequently  linked  together  by  the  name  of  their 
common  transmitter  as  well  as  by  that  of  their  au- 
thor, were  evidently  taught  in  this  coimeeted  form 
in  the  academies,  thus  lindiug  their  way  into  the 
ap])ropriate  pa.ssages  of  the  Talmudic  text.  Such 
groups  of  aphorisms  are  extremely  freiiuent  in 
Babli;  and  several  of  them  are  found  in  the  pas- 
sage from  Ber.  2a-9a  which  has  been  analyzed 
above  (regarding  Yeruslialmi  see  Frankel,  "Mebo." 
p.  39a).  Other  circumstances  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  discussing  the  compo.sition  of  the  text  of 
the  Talmud  are  set  forth  in  the  accoinit  of  its  origin 
and  reilaetion  given  below. 

The  remarks  already  made  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  Hebrew  anil  the  Aramaic  elements  in  the 
vocabulary  of  Yeruslialmi  apply  with  little  moditi- 
cation  to  Babli,  although  the  Aramaic  of  the  latter 
is  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Syriae  (the  eastern  Ara- 
maic dialect  then  current  in  Babyloni.i)  and  is  even 
more  closely  related  to  Mandiean  (.see  Xdldeke, 
"Mandilische  Grammatik,"  p.  xxvi.,  Halle,  1875; 
on  the  Persian  elements  in  the  vocab- 

Style  and  ulary  of  Babli  .see  Jkw.  En'CYC.  vii. 
Language.  313b,  s.r.  .Jl'D.ko-Pkksi.vn).  In  re- 
gard to  Greek  and  Latin  terms  Levy 
makes  the  incomprehensible  statement  C'Xeuhebr. 
W5rterb."  iv.  274a)  that  "no  Greek  or  Latin  words 
are  found  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud."  This  is, 
however,  incorrect;   for  a  large  number  of  words 


from  the  Latin  and  Greek  (see  Krauss,  "Lelin- 
worter,"  i.  p.  xxiii.)  are  employed  in  the  Talnuid, 
both  in  the  tannailie  [lassiiges  foiuid  in  Babli.  and 
in  the  .sayings  of  Palestinian  as  well  as  of  Babylo- 
nian amoraini,  such  as  Bab  (see  Bacher,  l.r.  \i.  32). 
(Jii  the  exegetic  terminology  as  applied  in  Biblical 
and  traditional  hermeneutics,  .see  Baeher,  "Termi- 
nologie  (ler  Amoriler."  Leipsic,  1905.  An  interesting 
linguistic  peculiarity  of  Babli  is  the  fact  that  tan- 
uaitic  tradition.s,  especially  stories,  are  occasionally 
given  entirely  in  Aramaic,  or  an  anecdote,  begun  in 
Hebrew,  is  continued  in  Aramaic  (such  as  the  story, 
designated  by  jjai  ijn  as  a  baraita.  concerning 
.losluia  b.  Perahvah  and  his  pupil  Jesus  [Sanh. 
1071.]), 

The  contents  of  the  Talmud — this  term  Ix'ing  re- 
stricted to  Bidili,  although  much  which  applies  to  it 
holds  true  of  Yeruslialmi  as  well — fall  into  the  two 
main  divisi<nis  of  Halakah  and  Haggadah.  Al- 
though, as  stated  above,  the  Mishnah  itself  fre- 
(juently  furnishes  the  ground  for  the  inclusion  of 
haggadie  elements  in  the  Talmud,  and  although  the 
subjects  discussed  in  the  Halakah  fre- 
The  ([uently  h'adof  themselves  to  haggadie 

Halakah  in  treatment,  the  Haggadah  occupies 
Babli.  only  a  secondary  position  in  the  Tal- 
mud, since  this  is,  both  in  origin  and  in 
purpose,  a  halakic  work,  and  was  intended  to  serve 
as  a  coninientaiy  on  the  chief  authoritative  work  of 
the  tannaitic  Halakah,  the  Mishnah  of  Jutlah  I. 
Those  jKntions,  therefore,  which  treat  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Jlishiiah  are  the  substance  of  the 
Talmud.  This  interpretation,  however,  was  not 
merely  theoretical,  but  was  primarily  devoted  to  a 
determination  of  tli(' rules  applying  to  the  practise 
of  the  ceremonial  law;  on  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Halakah  hail  not  ceased  in  the 
acaileiiiies  of  t!ie  Ainoraim,  despite  the  acceptance 
of  the  Mishnah,  so  that  the  opinions  and  the  decisions 
of  \\u:  Amor-aim  themselves,  even  when  they  were 
not  based  merely  on  an  interpretation  of  the  Mishnah 
an<l  other  tannaitic  halakot,  became  the  subject  of 
tradition  and  comment.  In  addition  to  the  Mish- 
nah, fin-thermoie,  the  Midrash  (the  halakic  exegesis 
of  tin?  Bible)  and  the  Halakah  in  the  more  re- 
stricted sense  became  the  subject  of  tradition  and  of 
study,  and  were  iireserved  in  dilferent  collections 
as  being  the  other  results  of  the  tannaitic  ]ieriod. 
In  this  way  the  Talmud,  in  its  strict  connotation  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  Mishnah,  was  increased  by 
an  inexhaustible  mass  of  material,  wliic'h  atTorded 
the  amoraic  academies  a  basis  both  for  the  interpre- 
tation and  for  the  criticism  of  the  Mishnali ;  for  since 
the  Talmud  deals  with  the  criticism  of  the  :Mishuah, 
not  only  in  text  and  nieaiiing,  but  also  in  its  relation 
to  the  baraitot,  these  baraitot  Ihcmselves  were  fre- 
quently interpreted  in  the  same  way  as  were  niish- 
naic passages  (f.ff.,  1{.  II.  10a,  12b,  29a),  and  were 
supplied  with  their  Talmud.  Moreover,  the  Talmud 
was  further  augmented  by  the  inclu.sion  within  it 
of  the  views  which  the  scholars  cxiiressed  in  the 
course  of  their  public,  judicial,  and  other  activities, 
as  well  as  by  the  data  regarding  their  private  lives 
and  their  religious  practises  which  were  discussed 
and  memorized  in  the  academies.  If  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  Talmud  as  regards  its  halakic  con- 
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tents  b('  supplemented  by  tlic  statement  tliat  the 
sayings  of  the  several  ainoraim  as  well  as  the  op- 
]K)siiig  views  of  their  eontenipoiai'ies  and  the  niem- 
l)ersof  the  academies,  -whether  teachers  or  pupils,  are 
frequently  recorded  in  connection  with  tlie  report 
of  the  discussionsof  the  academies,  a  more  eom])U'te 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  Talmud  and  a  better  con- 
ception of  its  form  iua\'  bo  gained. 

The  real  framework  of  the  Talmud,  liowevcr,  on 
which  the  entire  structure  was  built,  was,  as  noted 
aliove,  provided  by  the  questions,  comments,  and 
discussions  which  are  based  on  imtividual  para- 
graphs of  the  Mishnah,  and  which  are  anonymous, 
or  not  ascribed  to  any  author.  Appended  to  these 
passages  and  interspersed  among  tlicm  are  sayings 
wliose  authors  are  named  ;  and  tliis  class  frequently 
lireponderates  greatly.  The  anonymous  framework 
of  the  Taliuud  may  be  regarded  as  the 
The  warp  resulting  from  the  united  activ- 

Franiework  ity  of  the  members  of  the  academy, 

Anony-  and  upon  which  the  woof  of  the  Tal- 
mous.  mud  was  interwoven  and  developed 
during  three  centuries,  tintil  its  final 
redaction  gave  it  definitive  form.  The  Talmud  is 
really  the  work  of  the  body  of  scholars  in  the  acad- 
emies, who  devoted  theniselves  to  it  generation  after 
generation,  and  kept  its  traditions  alive.  Although 
many  meml)ers  of  the  academies — the  great  as  well 
as  the  small,  teachers  as  well  as  pupils — arc  nieu- 
tioned  as  the  authors  of  varions  sayings  and  de- 
cisions, and  as  taking  part  in  the  discussions  and 
controversies,  some  of  them  being  deemed  scholars 
worthy  of  record  311  account  of  a  single  remark,  the; 
background  of  the  Talmud,  or  rather  the  background 
for  those  elements  regarding  whos(^  authorsliip  state- 
ments are  made,  was  formed  by  the  united  efl'oits  of 
tliose  who  labored  to  produce  that  work.  The  mani- 
fold objections  and  refutations  introduced  by  the 
word  ■'  metibi  "  (=  "  they  object  "),  and  the  ((uest ions 
(generally  casuistic  in  nature)  preceded  by  the  for- 
mula "ibba'ya  lehu"  (=  "they  have  asked")  refer 
to  tins  body  of  scholars,  regardless  of  the  dat('  at 
which  they  lived. 

This  allusion  to  the  anonymous  framework  of  the 
Talnuid  suggests  the;  jiroblcm  of  its  redaction,  which 
is  partially  answered  by  the  allusion  itself;  for  the 
work  l)egan  with  the  inception  of  the  collection, 
and  the  lirst  amoraim  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
task,  which  was  carried  on  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions, the  final  result  being  the  Talmud  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  The  system  of  mishnaic  hermencutics, 
which  was  in  a  sense  ofiicial,  and  was  at  all  events 
sanctioned  by  tlu;  lectures  delivered  in  the  academy, 
was  determined  as  early  as  the  first  generation,  and 
remained  valid  tlienceforth.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  oidy  certain  occurrence  of  the  word 
"Oemara"in  the  sen.se  of  "Talmud"  ('Er.  3.ib)  is 
found  in  connection  with  an  account  which  throws 
a  Hood  of  light  upon  the  first  stages  of  the  redac- 
tion of  the  Talmud.  This  account  begins  with  the 
interpretation  of  'Er.  iii.  4.  and  is  as  follows;  "  H. 
Hiyya  b.  Abba.  H.  Assi  |  Palestinian  amoraim  in 
Babylon |,  and  Rabba  b.  Nathan  sat;  and  beside 
tlwin  sat  also  Iial>  Nal.iman.  They  sat  and  said 
[licre  follows  a  dialectic  discussion  on  the  nature  of 
the  place  of  the  tree  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  of 


the  Mishnah].  Then  R.  Nahman  said  :  '  It  is  correct ; 
and  Samuel  also  has  approved  of  this  explanation.' 
Then  the  first  three  asked;  'Hast  thou  established 
this  explanation  in  the  Gcmara'? '  [i.e.,  "  Ilast  thim 
included  it  as  a  fixed  element  in  the  Talmud';'  Nah- 
man answers  in  the  allirmative,  whereupon  a  con- 
firmatory anioraic  tradition  is  added;  and,  in  the 
name  of  Samuel,  Uab  Nahman  interprets  the  mish- 
naic jiassagc  under  consideration  in  tlie  light  of  that 
exegesis]."  The  term  "  kaba' "  ("establish")  was 
used  in  a  later  age  by  Sherira  Gaon  to  designate  the 
incorporation  of  jiortions  that  were  used  to  make  up 
the  Talmud  into  its  text  (see  Lewy,  "Interpretation 
des  Ersten  Abschnitts  des  Paliistinischen  Talmiul 
Traktates  Nesikin,"  p.  4;  Racher,  in  "Hebrew  L'nion 
College  Annual,"  1904,  p.  34),  while  in  the  Talnuid 
itself  the  winxl  was  applied  to  the  redaction  of  tan- 
naitic  traditions  (see  R.  II.  33a,  above;  Kid.  2.5a; 
Sauh.  21b:  Zeb.  114b).  This  account,  which  dat(?s 
from  the  beginning  of  the  amoi'aic  period  in  the 
Academy  of  Nehardea,  is,  curiously  enough,  an  iso- 
lated instance;  for  among  the  many  dates  and  ac- 
counts which  the  Talmud  con'ains  in 
Redaction,  reference  to  the  academy  and  its  mem- 
bers, there  is  no  direct  statement  con- 
cerning the  redaction  of  the  text,  either  in  its  earlier 
stages  or  at  its  conclusion,  although  (;erlain  state- 
ments on  divergeut  traditions  of  amoraic  sayings  and 
discussions  afford  an  idea  of  the  waj'  in  which  the 
Talinudic  text  emerged  from  the  various  versions 
given  by  the  scholars  and  schools  that  transmitted 
it.  These  statements,  which  have  been  collected  by 
Lewy  {I.e.  pp.  4-14),  use  the  verb  "tanni"  ("pa'el" 
from  'Jn)  in  referring  to  lectures  on  the  Talmudic 
text  as  well  as  amoraic  sayings  or  discussions  on 
them  (Racher,  "  Terminologie  der  Anioriler,"  p.  239). 
Thus  it  is  .stated  (Shab.  4ai);  B.  B.  8()a)  that  at  Sura 
a  certain  interpretation  was  given  in  the  name  of 
Hisda  and  at  Pumbedita  in  that  of  Kahana.  Theic 
are  a  number  of  other  similar  statements  concerning 
traditions,  in  regard  to  ditlercnces,  as  between  Sura 
and  Piuubedita,  and  between  Sura  and  Nehardea, 
in  the  wording  of  the  amoraic  sayings  and  in  their 
ascribed  authorship  (Git.  3.')a).  Especially  frequent 
is  the  mention  of  amoraim  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  as  transmitters  of  these  divergent  state- 
ments, either  two  amoraim  being  named  as  author- 
ities for  two  dill'erent  versions,  or  an  amora  being 
cited  as  opposing  another  version  to  an  anonymous 
tradition.  As  examples  of  the  former  may  be  men- 
tioned Rabba  and  Joseph  (Zeb.  25b),  Pappa  and  Zc- 
bid  (Slial).  (iOb).  Kahana  and  Taliyomi  (Ned.  lOb). 
Ashi  and  Mar  Zutra  (Shab.  llUa),  and  Rabina  and 
Aha  (Ket.  31b):  while  many  other  instances  are 
cited  by  Lewy  (l.r.). 

Parti(  ularly  interesting  are  the  cases  in  which  a 
divergent  accoiuit  isiiresented  before  Ashi.  and  thus 
before  the  one  who  ju-ojccted  the  deliiutive  redac- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  Ashi  appearing  in  all  these  cases 
as  representing  the  version  first  given.  Thus  tl)e 
amora  Mordecai  .said  to  Ashi;  "Thou  teachcst  thus; 
but  we  teach  dilTerently"  (Men.  42b;  Her.  5a).  In 
addition  to  such  statenu'uts,  which  are  ascribed  to 
niemliers  of  the  Habylonian  academies,  and  which 
indicate  divergencies  in  amoraic  tradition,  the  extant 
text  of  the  Talmud  contains  also  a  number  of  other 
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variants,  which  are  included  witliout  such  state- 
ments. These  are  iulroduccil  by  such  formulas  as 
"And  if  you  will  say  "  (XD"n  'KH.  referrinjj  to  other 
authorities,  or  "There  are  tliose  who  say,"  or  "There 
are  those  who  teach,"  and  similar  phrases.  The  ex- 
pression "another  version"  (XJ'iriN  NX"'"!')  fre- 
quently appears  in  the  text  as  a  superscription  to 
ailivergcntaccount  (Xaz.  91);  B.  K.  5i)a;  l.lul.  lllMi; 
Tem.  5a.  (ia,  91),  lib,  Hub  [conip.  FranUei  in  "  Mn- 
iialsschrift,"  1861,  x.  262];  Niddah  -Jila.  3Wa).  All 
tliese  instances  alTord  an  idea,  even  I  hough  but  an 
imperfect  oTie,  of  the  gradual  dcveloimieiit  of  the 
Talmudic  text.  To  comprehend  wliy  only  pracli 
cally  a  single  Talmud  was  ])roduced.  despite  the 
various  academies,  the  great  number  of  authorita- 
tive transmitters  of  the  mass  of  material,  and  the 
number  of  generations  lliat  collaborated  on  tlu' 
work,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  lliere  was  a 
continual  interdiange  of  ideas  between  the  acade- 
mies, and  that  tlie  nuM)erous  ]iu|)ils  of  the  successive 
generations  who  memori/ced  the  Talmud,  aii<l  per- 
haps committed  at  least  a  part  of  it  to  writing,  drew 
from  a  single  .source,  namely,  the  lectures  of  their 
masters  and  the  discussions  in  the  academies:  fur- 
ther, that,  since  the  work  on  the  Talmud  was  con- 
tinued without  interruption  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  lirst  generation  of  amo- 
Techuical  raim,  all  succeeding  generations  may 
Terms  for  be  regarded  as  one  body  of  .scholars 
Tradition,  who  produced  a  work  which  was,  to 
all  intents  and  pur])oses,  uniform. 
This  unity  finds  its  expression  in  the  phraseology 
adopted  in  the  anonymous  framework  of  the  Tal- 
mud, which  terms  the  authors  "we,"  exactly  as  a 
writer  speaks  of  himself  as  "I"  in  an  in<lividual 
work.  Exampli'S  of  this  plu'aseology  occur  in  the 
following  formulas:  n3  P'ini  ("AVe  then  raised  the 
question";  see  Shab.  Ob,  71a,  99b:  Yojua  74a,  79b; 
Suk.  33a;  Meg.  22a;  Yeb.  29b:  Kid.  49a:  Gil.  6()b; 
Shebu.  22b;  'Ab.  Zarah  3r)a,  521);  Xiddaii  61)); 
inj'DII  ("  We  have  opposed  [another  teaching  to  the 
one  which  has  been  quoted]"):  pn  ("We  have 
learned,"  or,  in  other  woids,  "have  received  by  tra- 
dition "),  the  conventional  forniula  w  liich  introduces 
mishnaic  pas.sagcs;  and.  tinally.  )^  N3D  ("Whence 
liave  we  it?"),  the  regular  preface  to  an  inciuiry  re- 
garding the  Biblical  basis  of  a  saying.  In  all  these 
formulas  the  "we"  denotes  the  authors  of  the 
Talmud  regarded  as  a  collective  tinity,  and  as  the 
totality  of  the  members  of  the  acailemies  whose 
labors,  covering  three  centuries  of  collaboration,  re- 
sulted in  th(^  Talmud.  It  was  in  the  Babylonian 
Academy  of  Sma,  moreover,  that  the  linal  redaction 
of  the  Tabnud  took  place,  the  very  academy  that 
took  the  lead  in  the  first  century  of  the  anioiaic 
period;  and  the  uniformity  of  the  Talmuil  was  lliiis 
assured,  even  to  the  ])lace  of  its  origin. 

The  statements  already  n)ade  concerning  the  con- 
tinuous redaction  of  the  Babylonian  Talniud  apply 
with  equal  foice  to  the  Ycrushalmi,  this  liict  being 
expressed  by  Lewv  {I.e.  pp.  H-l.T)  in  the  following 
words:  "In  I'alestiiM'.  as  in  Babylon,  there  may 
have  been  different  Talmudim  in  the  various  schools 
at  dilTerent  (leiiods.  .  .  .  Si)nilarly  in  llie  Palestin- 
ian Talnuid  ditlerent  versions  of  amoraic  sayings  are 
quoted  in  the  names  of  different  authors,  from  which 


it  may  be  inferred  that  these  authors  leained  and 
taught  dilferent  Talmudim."  Lewy  speaksalso(^f. 
p.  211)  of  several  redactions  which  preceded  the  final 
casting  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  into  its  present 
form.  The  actual  condition  (jf  alVairs  can  scarcely 
be  tormulated  in  these  terms,  however,  since  the  di- 
vergencies consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  mere  vari- 
ants in  certain  sentences,  or  in  the  fact  that  there 
were  dilTerent  authoisand  transmitters  of  them;  and 
although  man)'  of  these  deviations  are  cited  by  R. 
.7on;di  and  I{,  .losi',  who  lived  and  taught  contem- 
poraneously at  Til)ei-ias,  this  fact  scarcely  justifies 
the  assunjption  that  there  were  two  dilTerent  Tal- 
mudim. one  taught  by  Jonah  and  the  other  by 
Jose;  it  will  nevertheless  be  evident,  from  the 
statements  cited  above,  that  the  Talmud  existed  in 
some  definite  form  thioughout  the  amoi-aie  period, 
and  that.  furthern)ore.  its  linal  redaclion  was  pre- 
ceded by  other  revisions.  It  ntay  likewise  be  as- 
sumed that  tlx'  contentporaneons  schools  of  Tiberias, 
Sepphoris.  and  Ca-sarea  in  Palestine  taught  the  Tal- 
mud in  dilTerent  redactions  in  the  fourth  century. 
Levvy  assumes,  probably  with  correctness,  that  in 
the  case  of  Yerushalmi  the  treatise  Xeziljiin  (the 
three  treatises  Baba  Kamma,  liaba  -Alezi'a,  and 
Baba  Bali'a)  was  taken  from  a  redaction  dilTering 
from  that  of  the  other  treatises.  (Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  a  difference  of  content  be- 
tween the  tiisl  two  and  the  last  two  orders  of  the 
Yerushalmi.)  With  regard  to  Babli,  Krankel  has 
shown  ("  Moiiat.sschrift,"  x.  194)  that  the  tieatisc 
Tamiil.  in  which  only  three  chapto's  out  of  seven 
are  accompanieil  by  a  Talmud,  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent redaction  from  that  of  the  other  treatises; 
and  he  endeavors  to  show,  in  like  manner  {ili.  p. 
2o9).  both  "that  the  ri'dactor  of  the  treatise  Kid- 
dushin  is  not  identical  with  that  of  I!al)a  Batra  and 
Xedarim."  and  "that  the  redactor  of  the  treatise 
(littin  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  Keri- 
Date  of  lot  and  Baba  Batra."  However,  as 
Redaction,  these  reniaiks  refer  to  the  linal  redac- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  they  do  not  touch 
upon  the  abstract  iu)ity  of  the  work  as  emphasized 
above.  It  is  sullicient  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
linal  redaction  of  the  several  li-eatises  was  based 
on  the  versions  u.sed  in  the  different  academies.  It 
may  be  i)oslulated.  on  the  whole,  that  the  Pales- 
tinian Talmud  received  its  present  form  at  Tiberias, 
and  the  Baliy  Ionian  Talmud  at  Su)a  (comj).  the  pas- 
sages in  Yerushalmi  in  which  N2n  [=  "here"]  re- 
fers to  Tiberias,  and  tlio.se  in  Babli  in  which  the 
same  woi-d  denotes  Sura  [Lewy,  I.e.  j).  4]). 

The  chief  data  legai'ding  the  academies  of  Pales- 
tine and  Babylon,  who.se  activity  resulted  in  the 
Talmud,  iiav(;  been  set  forth  elsewhere  (see  Jew. 
Encyc.  i.  14-")-14S,  .•i.e.  Acade.mies),  so  that  here 
stress  need  be  laid  only  on  those  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  schools  and  of  their  teachers  which 
are  especially  noteworthy  in  connection  with  the 
origin  an;l  the  final  redaclion  of  the  two  Talmudim. 
It  may  be  said,  by  way  of  preface,  that  the  acade- 
nties  of  Palestine  and  Babylon  were  in  const aut  in- 
tercommunication, notwithstanding  their  geogiaph- 
ical  position.  .Many  prominent  Babylonian  scholars 
seltle<l  permanenlly  in  Palesline,  aii<l  many  eminent 
Palestinians  sojourned  in  Babylon  tor  some  time, 
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or  even  for  a  coiisiilciiible  portion  of  tlieir  lives.  In 
tlic  second  Imlf  of  thetliiril  cenliiry  Uiibylotiian  stu- 
dents sought  the  Palestinian  schools  with  especial 
frequcucy,  while  many  pupils  of  Johauan  went  dur- 
ing the  same  period  to  Babylon;  and  in  the  troub- 
lous days  of  the  fonrtli  century  many  Palestinian 
scholars  sought  refuge  in  the  more  (juiet  regions 
along  the  Euiihrates.  This  uninterrupted  associa- 
tion of  scholars  resulted  in  an  active  inlerehange  of 
ideas  between  the  schools,  especially  as  llie  activity 
of  both  was  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  study  of  the 
Mishnah.  The  Jciusalem  Talmud  accordingly  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  sayings  by  Babylonian  au- 
thorities, and  Babli  quotes  a  still  larger  number  of 
sayings  by  Palestinian  scliolars  in  addition  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Palestinian  academies,  while  it 
likewise  devotes  a  very  considerable  space  to  tlie 
halakic  and  liaggadic  teachings  of  such  Palestinian 
masters  as  Jolianan,  Simeon  b.  Lakisli,  and  Abbaliu. 
Anonymous  Palestinian  sentences  arc  quoted  in 
Babliwith  the  statement.  "They  say  in  tlie  AVest  "  ; 
and  similar  maxims  of  Babylonian  origin  are  quoted 
in  Vernshalmi  in  the  name  of  "the  scholars  there." 
Both  the  Talmudim  thus  acquired  more  traits  in 
common  than  they  had  formerly  possessed  despite 
their  common  foundation,  while  owing  to  the  mass 
of  material  whicli  Babli  received  from  the  schools  of 
the  Holy  Land  it  was  destined  in  a  measure  to  sup- 
plant the  Palestinian  Talmud  even  in  Palestine. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  Yerushabni  covers  a 
period  of  two  centuries.  Tts  projector  was  Jolianan, 
tlie  great  teacher  of  Tiberias,  wlio,  together  with 
his  pupils  and  contemporaries,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable prominence,  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
work  wdiich  was  continued  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  extreme  importance  of  Jolianan  in  the 
genesis  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  seems  to  have 
been  the  basis  of  the  belief,  wiiich  first  found  ex- 
pression in  the  twelfth  century,  although  it  is  cer- 
tainly older  in  origin,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
Yeruslialmi  (see  Frankel,  "^Mebo,"  p.  47b).  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  almost  a  century  and  a  half 
elapsed  after  the  death  of  Jolianan  (279)  bef.'>re  thi.'j 
Talmud  received  its  iiresent  form,  but  it  was  ap- 
pid.viniated  to  this  form,  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  by  Jonah  and  Jose,  the  two  directors 
of  the  Academy  of  Tiberias.  Their  joint  halakic 
sentences,  controversies,  and  divergent  opinions  on 

the  utterances  of  their  piedecessois  are 

Activity  of  scattered  tlilougliout  Yeruslialmi;  but 

Jonah        the  conclusion  that  Jose  redacted  it 

and  Jose,     twice,   which   has  been  drawn   from 

certain  statements  in  this  Talmud, 
is  incorrect  (Frankel,  I.e.  p.  101a;  Weiss,  "Dor." 
iii.  113  et  »eq.,  211;  see  Lewy,  ?.c  pp.  10,  17; 
Ilalevy,  "Dorot  lia-Hislionim,"  ii.  322).  Jonah's 
son  JIani,  one  of  the  scholars  most  frequently 
named  in  Yeruslialmi,  seems,  after  studying  at 
Ciesarea,  where  noteworthy  scholars  were  living  in 
the  fourth  century,  to  have  rai.sed  the  school  of 
Sepphoris  to  its  highest  plane;  and  a  large  number 
of  the  sayings  of  the  "scholars  of  Ca^sarea "  was 
included  in  Yeruslialmi  (see  "Monatsschrift,"  1901, 
pp.  298-310).  The  only  other  halakist  of  impor- 
tance among  the  Palestinian  amoraim  is  Jose  b. 
Abin   (or   Abun).     According   to   Frankel   (I.e.    p. 


102a),  he  occupied  about  the  same  ))osition  in 
regard  to  the  redaction  of  Yeruslialmi  as  was  held 
by  Ashi  in  regard  to  that  of  Babli  (see  also  Wei.ss, 
I.e.  iii.  117).  The  linal  redaction  of  the  Talmud  was 
reserved  for  the  sneceeding  generation,  iirobably 
because  the  activity  of  the  Academy  of  Tiberias 
ceased  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  iialriarchate 
{c.  43")).  This  was  the  time  during  which  Taiil.iuma 
b.  Abba  (see  Bacher.  "Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  iii.  5i)2) 
made  his  collection  and  delinite  literary  arrange- 
ment of  the  liaggadic  exegesis  of  the  anioiaic 
period. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  are 
associated  both  with  Xehardea,  where  the  study  of 
the  tradition  had  nourished  even  before  the  close  of 
the  tannaitic  jieriod,  and  with  Sura,  where  Hab 
founded  a  new  academy  w  liich  soon  surpassed  JS'e- 
hardea  in  importance.  Rab  and  Samuel,  who  re- 
spectively presided  with  ecpial  distinction  over  the 
two  schools,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  through  their  comments  on  the  Jlishnah 
and  their  other  teachings.  Their  views  are  fre- 
quently contrasted  in  the  form  of  controversies;  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  often  mentioned  as  the 
common  authors  of  sentences  which  were  probably 
transmitted  by  certain  pupils  who  had  heard  them 
from  both  masters.  One  of  these  pupils,  Judah  b. 
Kzekiel,  when  asked  to  explain  some  of  the  more 
obscure  portions  of  the  Jlishnah,  subsequently  al- 
luded plaintively  to  the  "hawayyot"  of  Uab  and 
Samuel,  meaning  thereb}'  the  questions  and  com- 
ments of  the  two  masters  on  the  entire  Jlishnah 
(Ber.  20a  and  parallels).  In  like  manner,  scholars 
of  the  fourth  century  spoke  of  the  hawayot  of 
Abaye  and  Baba,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  the 
quintessence  of  the  Talmud,  and  which,  according 
to  an  anachronistic  addition  to  an  old  baraita,  were 
even  said  to  have  been  included  in  the  branches  of 
knowledge  familiar  to  Juhauan  li.  Zakkai  (Suk.  28a; 
B.  B.  l;S4a). 

The  pupils  of  Hab  and  Samuel,  the  leading  amo- 
raim of  the  .seconil  halt  of  the  third  century — Iluna, 
Hisda,  Nahriian  b.  Jacob,  Sheshet,  and  tlie  Judah 
mentioned  aliove,  who  is  especially  prominent  as  a 
transmitter  of  the  sayings  of  his  two  teachers^ 
added  a  mass  of  material  to  the  Talmud ;  and  tlie 
last-named  founded  the  Academv  of  Pumliedita, 
where,  as  at  Sura,  the  development  of  the  Talmud 
was  continued.  Punibedita  was  likewise  the  birth- 
place of  that  casuistic  and  hair-splitting  method  of 
interpreting  and  criticizing  halakic  passages  which 
forms  the  special  characteristic  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  although  the  scholars  of  this  academy  de- 
voted themselves  also  to  the  study  of  the  collections 
of  tannaitic  traditions;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  the  representatives  of  the  two  move- 
ments, "Sinai "  Joseph  and  IJabbah,  tlie  "uprooter 
of  mountains,"  succeeded  their  master  Judah  and 
became  the  directors  of  the  school.  Their  sayings 
and  controversies,  together  with  the  still  more  im- 
])ortant  dicta  and  debates  of  their  pupils  Abaye  and 
Raba.  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  material  of 
the  Talmud,  which  was  gieatlj'  increased  at  the 
same  time  by  the  halakic  and  liaggadic  sentences 
brought  from  Palestine  to  Babylon.  All  the  six 
orders  of  the  Mishnab  were  then  studied,  as  is  stated 
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by  Raba  (not  Rabba;  see  Rabbinovicz,  "Dikdukc 

Sofci-iin,"  (111  Ta'anit,  p.  144),  although  in  Judali's 

time   tlie  lectures   had  becu  cnnlinctl 

Activity  of  to  the  fourth  order,  or,  according  to 

Kaba.        the   view  of   Weiss  (■'Dor."iii.  187), 

which  is  probably  correct,  to  the  first 

four  orders  (comp.  ]\Ieg.  28b;   Ta'an.  24a,  b;  Sauli. 

l(J(ib;  Uaba's  pupil  Pappa  expresses  a  similar  view 

in  I3er.  20a). 

Rab's  activity  marks  the  culmination  of  the  work 
on  tlie  Talmud.  The  time  liad  now  come  when  the 
l)reservation  and  arrangement  of  the  material  al- 
ready collected  were  more  important  than  further 
accretions.  Nahman  b.  Isaac,  pupil  and  successor 
of  Raba  (d.  ."i.j'^),  whom  lie  survived  but  four  3-ears, 
expressed  the  task  of  the  cpigoni  in  the  following 
words  (Pes.  105b) :  "I  am  neither  a  sage  nor  a  seer, 
nor  even  a  scholar  as  contrasted  with  the  majority. 
I  am  a  transmitter  ["  gamrana  "]  and  an  arranger 
["  sadrana  "]. "  The  combination  of  the  former  term 
with  the  latter,  which  occurs  only  here,  very  con- 
cisely summarizes  the  activity  of  the  redaclor.  It 
is  clear  that,  Nahman  b.  Isaac  actually  engaged  in 
this  task  from  the  fact  that  he  is  mentioned  as  the 
Babylonian  amora  who  introduced  Mnemonics 
("simanim"),  designed  to  facilitate  the  memorizing 
and  grouping  of  Talmudic  passages  and  the  names 
of  their  authors.  Tlie  mnemonics  ascribed  to  him 
in  the  Talmud  (see  J.  Brlill,  "  Die  Mnemonotechnik 
desTalmuds,"  p.  21;  Baclier,  "Ag.  Bab.  Amor."  p. 
134),  however,  constitute  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  simanim  inchidcd  in  the  text  of  that  work. 
These  again  form  but  a  remnant  of  the  entire  mass 
of  whatN.  Briill  C'.Iahrb."  ii,  60)  terms  the  "nine- 
niotechnic  apparatus,"  of  which  only  a  portion  was 
included  in  Ihe  printed  text  of  the  Talmud,  all  hough 
many  others  may  be  traced  both  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Talmud  and  in  ancient  citations 
(see  N.  Briill,  l.c  pp.  62  ct  xeq.,  118  ct  scrj.).  The 
material,  to  which  the  epigoni  of  the  second  half  of 
the  fourth  century  had  added  little,  was  now  ready 
for  its  liiial  redaction  ;  and  it  was  definitively  edited 
bj-  Asm  (d,  427),  who  during  his  long  period  of 
activity  infused  fresh  life  into  th<!  Academy  of  Siira. 
In  view  of  his  recognized  authoritj',  little  was  left 
for  the  two  succeeding  generations,  except  to  round 
out  the  work,  since  another  redaction  was  no 
longer  possible.  The  work  begun  by  Ashi  was  com- 
pleted by  Kabiiia(.\l)ina),  whose  death  in  4ili)  marks, 
according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  the  end  of  the 
amoraic  ])eriod  and  the  completion  of  the  redaction 
of  the  Talmud. 

The  date  at  whicli  the  Talmud  was  committed  to 
writing  is  purely  con  jectural.  The  work  itself  con- 
tains neither  statements  nor  allusi(nis  to  show  that 
any  complete  or  jiartial  copy  of  the  work  redacted 
and  completed  by  Ashi  and  Habiiia  had  been  made 
in  their  days;  and  the  same  lack  of  information 
characterizes  both  Yerushalmi  and  the  Jlishnah  (Ihe 
basis  of  liolh  the  Talmudim),  as  well  as  the  other 
works  of  the  tannaitic  period.  There  are,  however, 
allusions,  although  they  are  only  sporadic,  which 
show  that  the  Ilalakah  and  the  Ilaggadali  were 
committed  to  writing;  for  copies  were  described  as 
being  in  the  jKissession  of  indiviilual  scholars,  who 
were     occasionally    criticized     for    owning     them. 


This  censure  was  based  on  an  interdiction  issued  in 
the  third  centurj-,  which  forbade  any  one  to  com- 
mit the  teachings  of  traditicni  to  writing  or  to  use  a 
manuscript  of  such  a  character  in  lecturing  (see  Git. 
00a;  Tem.  14b).  Replying  to  the  .scholars  of  Kair- 
wan,  Sherira  Gaon  in  his  letter  (cd. 
Committed  Neubauer,  "JI.  J.  C."  i.  20)  alludes  to 
to  this  prohibition  as  follows:    "In  au- 

Writing-.  swer  to  your  question  asking  when 
the  Mishuah  and  the  Taliuud  were  re- 
spectively committed  to  writing,  it  should  be  said 
that  neither  of  them  was  thus  transmitted,  but  both 
were  arranged  [redacted]  orally ;  and  the  scholars 
believe  it  to  be  their  duty  to  recite  them  from  mem- 
ory, and  not  from  written  copies."  From  the  sec- 
ond part  of  this  statement  it  is  evident  that  even  in 
Sherira's  time  the  "scholars,"  a  term  here  restricted 
to  the  members  of  the  Babylonian  academies,  re- 
frained from  using  written  copies  of  the  Talmud  in 
their  lectures,  although  they  M-cre  sulliciently  famil- 
iar with  it  to  be  able  to  recite  it  from  memory.  The 
statement  that  the  exilarch  Natronai  (Sth  cent.),  who 
emigrated  to  Spain,  wrote  a  copy  of  the  Talmud  from 
memory  (seeBriill,  "  Jahrb."  ii.  .51),  would  show  that 
the  scholars  of  the  geonic  period  actually  knew  the 
work  by  heart.  Although  this  statement  is  not  al- 
together free  from  suspicion,  it  at  least  proves  that 
it  was  believed  to  be  within  the  powers  of  this 
exilarch  to  make  a  copy  of  the  Talmud  without  liav- 
iug  an  original  at  hand.  This  passage  also  throws 
light  upon  the  period  of  thedevelopmenl  and  rcdac 
tion  of  the  Talmud,  during  which  the  ability  to 
memorize  the  mass  of  material  taught  in  the  schools 
was  developed  to  an  extent  which  now  transcends 
conception. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sherira's  statement  shows  that 
his  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  Talmud  and  the 
Mishnah  in  written  form  was  limited  to  an  ollicially 
recognized  redaction;  for  manuscripts  of  the  kind 
mentioned  by  him  were  then  current,  as  they  had  been 
in  the  geonic  period,  despite  the  interdiction  ;  for  they 
were  used  at  least  as  aids  to  study,  and  without  them 
the  Talmud  could  not  possibly  have  been  memo- 
rized. In  like  manner,  this  ]u-ohiliition,  in  the  light 
of  Sherira's  words,  does  not  preclude  the  existence 
of  private  copies  of  portions  of  Ihe  traditi(nial  liter- 
ature, even  in  earlier  times.  The  concealed  rolls 
("megillot  setarim")  with  halakic  comments  which 
Rab  found  in  the  house  of  his  uncle  Hiyya  (Sliab. 
Ob;  B.  M.  92a),  as  well  as  the  note-books  (-imne^) 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  amoraic  period 
and  in  which  such  scholars  as  Levi  b.  Sisi.  Josliuab. 
Levi,  Zeiri,  and  l.Iilfai  or  Ufa  (Shab.  156a;  Yer. 
Ma'as.  4!)d,  (iOb;  Men.  70a)  entered  sentences,  some 
of  them  halakic  in  character,  indicate  that  such  jier- 
sonal  copies  were  fre<iuently  used,  while  the  written 
Haggadah  is  repeatedly  mentioned.  It  may  there- 
fore be  assuiiud  that  the  Mishnah  and  other  Ian 
naitic  traditional  works  were  committed  to  writing 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Ihe  Amoraim.  In  like  man- 
ner, there  may  have  been  copies  of  the  amoraic  coin- 
nients  on  the  ]\[islinah.  as  aids  to  the  memory  and 
to  private  study.  In  Ihe  early  part  of  llie  fourth 
century  Ze'era  disputed  Ihe  accuracy  of  the  halakic 
tradition  taught  by  the  Babylonian  amora  Sheshet; 
and  as  he  based  his  suspicions  on  Shesliet's  blind- 
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ness,  lie  evidently  believed  that  it  was  imiiossible 
for  the  Iliihylouiau  scholar  to  coutirm  and  verify  his 
knowledge  by  the  use  of  written  notes  (see  IJaeher. 
"Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  iii.  4).  When  Aslii  unilertooU 
the  linal  redaction  of  the  Talmud  he  evidently  had 
at  his  disjiosal  notes  of  this  kind,  although  lirlill 
{I.e.  p.  18)  is  probably  correct  in  ascribing  to  Hal)ina 
the  lirst  complete  written  copy  of  the  Tabnud;  Ha- 
bina  had  as  collaborators  many  of  the  S.vuoitAiM,  to 
whom  an  ancient  and  incontrovertible  tradition  as- 
signs numerous  additions  to  the  Talnnidic  text. 

When  Habina  died  a  written  te.\t  of  the  Talmud 
was  already  in  existence,  the  mateiial  contributed 
by  the  Saboraim  being  nuTely  additions;  although 
in  thus  ('.Mending  the  te.vt  they  simply  eontinneil 
what  had  been  done  since  tlie  first  redaction  of  the 
Talmuil  by  Ashi.  The  Saboraim,  however,  conlined 
themselves  to  additions  of  a  certain  form  which 
made  no  change  whatsoever  in  the  text  as  deter- 
mined by  them  vuidcr  the  direction  of  Habina  (on 
these  saboraic  additions  as  well  as  on  other  accre- 
tions in  Babli,  sec  the  statements  by 
No  Formal  Briill,  /.'•.  pp.  60-80).  Yet  there  is  no 
Rati-         allusion  whatever  to  a  formal  sanction 

ficatiou.  of  the  written  lextof  the  Talmud  ;  for 
neither  did  such  a  ralilicatiou  take 
place  nor  was  a  fcuinal  one  at  all  necessary.  The 
Babylonian  academies,  which  prodnccd  the  text  in 
the  coiirs(!of  300  years,  remained  its  guardians  when 
it  was  reduced  to  writing:  and  it  became  authorita- 
tive in  virtue  of  its  aceeiJtauce  by  the  successors  of 
the  Amoraim,  as  the  Mishnah  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  latter  and  was  made  the  chief  subject  of 
study,  thus  becoming  a  basis  for  lialakic  decisions. 
The  traditions,  however,  vinderwent  no  further  de- 
velopment; for  the  ■■  horayot,"  or  the  independent 
exegesis  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  lialakic  decisions 
based  on  this  exegesis,  ceased  with  Ashi  and  Habina, 
and  thus  with  the  completion  of  the  Talmud,  as  is 
stated  in  the  canon  iuccuporated  in  the  Talmud 
itself  (B.  M.  86a).  The  Mishnah,  the  basal  work  of 
lialakic  tradition,  thenceforth  shared  its  aulliority 
with  the  Talmud. 

Among  the  Jews  who  came  imdcr  the  inlluence  of 
western  Aral)ic  culture  the  belief  that  the  Talmud 
(and  the  Jlishuah)  had  been  redacted  orally  was  su- 
perseded by  the  view  that  the  initial  redaction  itself 
had  been  in  writing.  Tins  theory  was  first  ex- 
pressed by  H.  Nissim  of  Kairwan  C'Mafteah."  p. 
3b),  although  even  before  his  time  the  (pie.stiou  ad- 
dressed, as  already  noted,  to  Sherira  Gaon  by  the 
Jews  of  Kairwan  had  shown  that  they  favored  this 
view,  and  the  gaon's  resjionse  had  received  an  in- 
terpolation postulating  the  written  redaction  of  the 
Talmud. 

The  definitive  redaction  of  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud marks  a  new  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  in  which  the  Talmud  itself  becomes  the 
most  important  factor,  both  as  the  pivotal  point  of 
the  development  and  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit 
of  Judaism,  and  as  a  work  of  litcratin-e  deeply  in- 
fluenced by  the  fortunes  of  those  who  cherished  it 
as  their  iialladium.  Ou  the  internal  history  of  Juda- 
ism the  Talmud  exerted  a  decisive  infiuence  as  the 
recognized  source  for  a  knowledge  of  tradition  and 
as  the  authoritative  collection  of  the  traditional  re- 


ligious doctrines  which  supplemented  the  Bible;  in- 
deed, this  influence  and  the  efforts  which  were  made 
to  escape  from  it,  or  to  restrict  it  within  certain 
linuts,  constitut(!  the  substance  of  the  inner  history 
of  Judaism.  The  Babylonian  academies,  which  had 
gradually  become  the  central  autliority  for  the  en- 
tire Jewish  Diaspora,  found  their  chief  task  in  teach- 
ing the  Tabnud,  on  which  they  based  the  answers 
to  the  questions  addressed  to  them.  Thus  was 
evolved  a  new  science,  the  interpretation  of  the 
Talmud,  which  produced  a  literature  of  wide  ramifi- 
cations, and  whose  beginnings  were  the  work  of  the 
Geonim  themselves. 

The  Talmud  and  its  study  spread  from  Babylon 

to  Egypt,  northern  Africa.  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 

Germany,  regions  destined  to  become  the  abodes  of 

the   Jewish  spirit;    and   in   all  these 

Influence     countries  intellectual  interest  centered 

of  the        in  the  Talmud.     The  first  great  reac- 

Talmud.  tion  against  its  supremacy  was  Ka- 
raism,  which  arose  in  the  very  strong- 
hold of  the  Geonim  within  two  centuri<'S  after  the 
completion  of  the  Talmud.  The  movement  thus 
initiated  and  the  influence  of  Arabic  culture  were 
the  two  chief  factors  which  aroused  the  dormant 
forces  of  Judaism  and  gave  inspiratiim  to  the  scien- 
tific pursuits  to  which  the  Jewish  spiiit  owed  many 
centuries  ofniarvelous  and  fruitful  activitj'.  This 
activity,  however,  did  not  infringe  in  the  least 
on  the  authority  of  the  Talmud;  for  although  it 
cond)ined  other  ideals  and  intellectual  aims  with 
Talmudic  study,  which  it  enriched  and  perfected, 
the  imiiortanco  of  that  study  was  in  no  wise  decried 
by  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  other  fields  of 
learning.  Xor  did  the  sjieculative  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  teachings  of  Judaism  lower  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Talmud;  for  JIaimonides,  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  religion  of  his  time,  was  likewise 
the  greatest  student  of  the  Talmud,  on  which  work 
he  endeavored  to  base  bis  philosophic  view.s.  A 
dangerous  internal  enemy  of  the  Talnnul,  however, 
arose  in  the  Cabala  during  the  thirteenth  century ; 
but  it  also  had  to  share  with  the  Talmud  the 
supremacy  to  which  it  aspired. 

During  the  decline  of  intellectual  life  among  the 
Jews  which  began  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Tabnud  was  regarded  almost  as  the  supreme  author- 
ity by  the  majoritj^  of  them;  and  in  the  same  cen- 
tury eastern  Europe,  especially  Poland,  became  the 
seat(d'  its  study.  Even  the  Bible  was  relegated  to  a 
secondary  place,  and  the  Jewish  schools  devoted 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  Talmud;  so 
that  "study"  became  synonymous  with  "study  of 
the  Talmud."  A  reaction  against  the  supremacy  of 
the  Tabnud  came  with  the  a ppearance of  Jloses Men- 
delssohn and  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  Juda- 
ism through  its  contact  with  the  Gentile  culture  of 
the  eighleenth  century,  the  results  of  this  strug- 
gle being  a  closer  assimilation  to  European  culture, 
the  creation  of  a  new  science  of  Judaism,  and 
the  nu)vements  for  religious  reform.  Despite  the 
Karaite  inclinations  which  frequently  appeared  in 
these  movements,  the  great  majority  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Judaism  clung  lo  the  principle,  authorita- 
tively maintained  by  the  Talmud,  that  tradition 
supplements  the  Bible;   and  the  Talmud  itself  re- 
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taineil  its  authority  as  tlie  work  embodyiuir  tlie  tra- 
ditions of  the  earliest  post-Biblical  periml.  wlu'ii 
Jiulaisni  was  moliltd.  Modern  culture,  liowever, 
has  gradually  alienated  from  the  study  of  the  Tal- 
mud a  number  of  Jews  in  the  countries  of  jjrogres- 
sive  civilization,  and  it  is  now  regarded  by  tlie  most 
of  them  merely  as  one  of  the  branches  of  Jewish 
theology,  to  which  only  a  limited  amount  of  time 
can  be  devoted,  although  it  occupies  a  pronnncnt 
place  in  the  curricula  of  the  rabbinical  seminaries. 
Oil  the  whole  Jewish  learning  has  done  full  justice 
to  the  Talmud,  many  scholars  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury having  made  noteworth)'  contributions  to  its 
liistory  and  textual  criticism,  and  having  constituted 
it  the  basis  of  historical  and  archeological  researches. 
The  study  of  the  Talmud  has  even  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  non-Jewish  scliolars;  and  it  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  curricula  of  universities. 

The  external  history  of  the  Talmud  reflects   in 
part  the  history  of  Judaism  persisting  in  a  world 
of  hostility  and  persecution.     Almost  at  the  very 
time  that  the  Babylonian  saboraim  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  redaction  of  the  Talmud,  the  em- 
peror Justinian  issued  liis  edict  against  the  abolition 
of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  service 
of  the  Synagogue,  and  also  forbade  the  use  of  the 
ficvri/iuair,   or  traditional  exposition    of   Scripture. 
This  edict,  dictated  by  Cliristiau  zeal 
Edict        and  anti-Jewish  feeling,  was  the  pre- 
of  lude  to  attacks  on  the  Talmud.  con- 

Justinian,  ceived  ii\  the  same  spirit,  and  be- 
ginning in  liie  thirteentli  century  in 
France,  where  Talmudic  study  was  then  flourishing. 
The  charge  against  the  Talmud  brought  by  the  con- 
vert Nicholas  Donin  led  to  the  tirst  public  disputa- 
tion lietwcen  Jews  and  Christians  and  to  the  first 
burning  of  copies  of  the  work  (Paris.  1244).  The 
Talmud  was  likewise  the  subject  of  a  disputation  at 
Barcelona  in  1263  between  Mo.ses  ben  Xahman  and 
Pablo  Christ iani.  In  this  controversy  Nahmani<les 
asserted  that  ►he  haggadic  portions  of  the  Talmud 
were  merely  "sermones,"  and  therefore  devoid  of 
binding  force;  so  that  proofs  deduced  from  tliem  in 
support  of  Christian  dogmas  were  invalid,  even  in 
case  they  were  correct.  This  same  Pablo  Christiani 
made  an  attack  on  the  Talmud  which  resulted  in  a 
papal  bull  against  it  and  in  the  first  censorship. 
which  was  undertaken  at  Barcelona  by  a  commis- 
sion of  Dominicans,  who  ordered  tlie  cancelation  of 
passages  reprehensible  from  a  Christian  point  of 
view  (1264).  At  the  disputation  of  Tortosa  in  1413, 
Geroninio  de  Santa  Fe  brought  forward  a  number 
of  accusations,  including  tlie  fateful  assertion  that 
the  condemnations  of  pagans  and  apostates  found 
in  the  Talmud  referred  in  reality  to  Christians. 
Two  years  later,  Pope  Alartin  V.,  who  had  con- 
vened this  disputation,  issued  a  bull  (which  was 
destined,  however,  to  remain  inoperative)  forbidding 
the  Jews  to  read  the  Talmud,  and  ordering  the  de- 
struction of  all  copies  of  it.  Far  more  important 
were  the  charges  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  by  the  convert  .Tohanu  PfefFerkorn, 
the  agent  of  the  Dominicans.  The  result  of  these 
accusations  was  a  struggle  in  wliich  the  cmiieror  and 
the  pope  acted  as  judges,  the  advocate  of  the  Jews 
being  Johann  Reuchlin,  who  was  opposed  by  the 


obscurantists  and  the  humanists;  and  this  contro- 
versy, which  was  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by 
means  of  iianiplilets,  became  the  precursor  of  the 
Heformalinn.  An  unexpected  result  of  this  alTair 
was  the  comiilete  printed  edition  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  issued  in  l.')2()  by  Daniel  Bomberg  at  Ven- 
ice, under  the  protection  of  a  papal  privilege. 
Three  years  later,  in  iri23,  Bomberg  jiublished  the 
liist  edition  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud.  After 
thirty  years  the  Vatican,  which  had  lirst  permitted 
the  Talmud  to  appear  in  print,  undertook  a  cam- 
paign of  destruction  against  it.  On  New-Year's 
Day  (Sept.  9),  lo.iy,  the  co|)ies  of  the  Talmud  which 
liacl  been  confiscated  in  compliance  with  a  decree'  of 
the  In(|uisition  were  burned  at  Home;  and  similar 
burnings  took  jdace  in  other  Italian  cities,  as  at 
Cremona  in  1.5.J9.  The  Ci'-xsoiisiiir  of  the  Talmud 
and  other  Hebrew  works  was  introduced  by  a  papal 
bull  issued  in  15.54;  five  years  later  the  Talmud 
was  included  in  the  first  Index  Expurgalorius;  and 
Pope  Pius  IV.  commanded,  in  1.j6o,  that  the  Tal- 
mud be  deprived  of  its  very  name.  The  first  edition 
of  the  expurgated  Talmud,  on  which  most  subse- 
quent editions  were  based,  appeared  at  Basel  (1.578- 
1,581)  with  the  omission  of  the  entire  treatise  of 
'Abodali  Zarali  and  of  passages  considered  inimical  to 
Christianity,  together  with  niodiflcatious  of  certain 
phrases.  A  fresh  attack  on  the  Talmud  was  de- 
creed by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  (157.5-8.5),  and  in 
1.593  Clement  VIII.  renewed  the  old  interdiction 
against  reading  or  owning  it.  The  increasing 
study  of  the  Talmud  in  Poland  led  to  the  issue  of  a 
complete  edition  (Cracow,  1602-5),  with  a  restora- 
tion of  the  original  text;  an  edition  containing, 
so  far  as  known,  only  two  treatises  had  previously 

lieen  published  at  Lublin  (1.5.59-76). 

Attacks  on  In   1707  some   copies  of  the  Talmud 

the  were  confiscated   in   the  province  of 

Talmud.      Brandenburg,    but   were   restored    to 

their  owners  by  command  of  Freder- 
ick, the  first  king  of  Prussia.  The  last  attack  on 
the  Talmud  took  place  in  Poland  in  1757,  when 
Bishop  Dembowski,  at  the  instance  of  the  Frankists, 
convened  a  public  disputation  at  Kamenetz-Podolsk, 
and  ordered  all  copies  of  the  work  found  in  his 
bishopric  to  be  coufiscated  and  burned  by  the  hang- 
man. 

The  external  history  of  the  Talmud  includes  also 
the  literary  attacks  made  upon  it  by  Christian 
theologians  after  the  Ueformation,  since  these  on- 
slaughts on  Judaism  were  directed  jirimarilj- against 
that  work,  even  though  it  was  made  a  subject  of 
study  liy  the  Christian  theologians  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  In  1830,  during 
a  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Peers  regard- 
ing state  recognition  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Admiral 
Verhuell  declared  himself  unable  to  forgive  the 
.Tews  whom  he  had  met  during  his  travels  through- 
out the  world  either  for  their  refusal  to  recognize 
.Tcsus  as  the  JFessiah  or  for  their  possession  of  the 
Talnaid.  In  the  .same  year  the  Abbe  C'iiiaiuni 
liublished  at  Paris  a  voluminous  work  entitled 
"Theorie  du  Judai'sme,"  in  which  he  announced  a 
translation  of  the  Talmud,  advocating  for  the  first 
time  a  version  which  should  make  the  work  gener- 
ally accessible,  and  thus  serve  for  attacks  on  Juda- 
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ism.  lu  a  like  spirit  modern  auti-Scmitic  agitators 
iiave  urged  tliat  a  Irauslaliou  be  made;  and  this  de- 
mand lias  even  been  lirouglit  before  legislative 
bodies,  as  in  Vienna.  Tlic  Talmud  and  the  "Tal- 
mud Jew  "  thus  became  ol)jects  of  anti-Semitic  at- 
tacks, although,  on  the  oilier  hand,  tliey  were  de- 
fended by  man_v  Christian  stuilcnts  of  the  Talmud. 

In  consequence  of  the  checkered  fortunes  of  the 
Talmud,  manuscripts  of  it  are  extremely  rare;  and 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  is  found  entire  only  in  a 
Mimicli  codex  (Hebrew  MS.  No.  9ij),  completed  in 
13()9,  while  a  Florentine  manuscript  containing  sev- 
eral treatises  of  the  fourth  and  tifth  orders  dates 
from  the  year  1176.  A  number  of  Talmudic  codices 
containing  one  or  more  tractates  are  extant  in 
liome,  Oxford,  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  New  York, 
while  the  treatise  Sanhedriu,  from  Reuchliu's  library, 
is  in  the  grand-ducal  library  at  Carlsrulie.  In  the 
introduction  to  vols,  i.,  iv.,  viii.,  ix.,  and  xi.  of  his 
"Dikduke  Soferim,  VariiC  Leetiones  in  Jlischnam  et 
in  Talmud  IJabylonicum,"  wliicli  contains  a  mass 
of  critical  material  bearing  on  the  text  of  Babli,  N. 
Babbinovicz  has  described  all  the  manu.scripts  of 
this  Talmud  known  to  him,  and  has  collated  the 
Munich  iiiaiUKSciipt  with  the  printed  editions,  besides 
giving  ill  his  running  notes  a  great  number  of  read- 
ings collected  with  much  skill  and  learning  from 
other  manuscripts  and  various  ancient  sources.  Of 
this  work,  which  is  indispensable  for  the  study  of 
the  Talmud,  Uabbiiiovicz  himself  published  lifteen 
volumes  (Munich,  18G8-86),  containing  the  treatises 
of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  oitlers,  as  well  as 
two  treatises  (Zebal.iim  and  Menahot)  of  the  fifth 
order.  The  sixteenth  volume  (Ilulliu)  was  pub- 
lished posthumously  (comidcted  by  Eliieutreu, 
Przemysl,  1897).  Of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  only 
one  code.x,  now  at  Leyden,  has  been  preserved,  this 
being  one  of  the  manuscripts  used  for  the  editio 
princeps.  Excepting  this  codex,  only  fragments 
and  single  treatises  are  extant.  Recently  (1904) 
Luncz  discovered  a  ]>ortion  of  Yerushalmi  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  and  Katuer  has  madi!  valuable 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  text  in  his  scholia 
on  Yerushalmi  ("Sefcr  Ahabat  Ziyyou  we-Yeru- 
slialayim  "),  of  which  three  volumes  have  thus  far 
appeared,  comprising  IScrakot,  Shabbat,  Teruinot, 
and  Hallah  (Wilna,  i9()l,  19(12,  190-1). 

The  first  edition  of  IJabli  (1520)  was  preceded  by 
a  series  of  editions,  some  of  them  no  longer  extant, 
of  single  treatises  published  at  Soneino  and  Pesaro 
by  the  Sunciiios.     The  first  to  appear  was  Herakot 
(1-188);    this    was   followed    by    the    twenty-three 
other   tractates   which,    according   to 
Early        Gerslion  Soneino,  were  regularly  stud- 
Editions,     led  in  the  yeshlbot.     The  llisl  edition 
by    linniberg    was    followed    by    two 
more  (l."):!l.  ir)48),  while  another  was  iiulillslied  at 
Venice  by  Olustiiiiani  (1.540-.11),  who  added  lo  Hom- 
berg's  supplcmeiils  (such  as  liaslii  and  the  Tosufot, 
which  hiler  were  invariably  ap]ieiideil  to  the  text) 
other  useful  marginal  glosses,  including  references 
In  Biblical  (piotalions  and  to  parallel  passages  of 
the  Talinud  as  well  as  to  the  ritual  codices.    At  Sab- 
blonetla  in  15.53,  .losliua   I'oaz  (d.  1557).  the  author 
of  these  marginalia,  which  subse(]uently  were  added 
to  all  editi<ins  of  the  Talmuil,  undertook  a  iii'W  and 


magnificent  edition  of  the  Talmud.  Only  a  few 
treatises  were  completed,  however;  for  the  papal 
bull  issued  against  the  Talmud  in  the  same  year 
interrupted  the  work.  As  a  result  of  the  burning 
of  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Talmud  in  Ital}',  Jo- 
seph Jabez  publislied  a  large  number  of  treatises 
at  Salonica  (1563  it  ski.)  and  Constantinople  (1583 
et  seq.).  Tlie  nuitilaled  Basel  edition  (1578-81)  and 
the  two  editions  which  first  appeared  in  Poland  have 
been  mentioned  above.  The  first  Cracow  edition 
(1G03-5)  was  followed  by  a  second  (1616-20);  while 
the  first  Lublin  edition  (1559  ct  sc(j.),  which  was  in- 
complete, was  followed  by  one  giving  the  entire 
text  (1017-39);  this  was  adopted  for  the  Amster- 
dam edition  (1644-48).  the  partial  basis  of  the  edi- 
tion of  FranUfort-on-the-Oder  (1697-99).  JIany 
useful  addenda  wen^  made  to  the  second  Amsterdam 
edition  (1714-19),  which  was  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting lawsuit,  and  which  was  completed  by  the 
edition  of  Fraukfort-on-the-Main  (1720-22).  This 
latter  text  has  served  as  the  basis  of  almost  all  the 
subsequent  editions.  Of  these  the  most  important 
are:  Prague,  1728-39;  Berlin  and  Frankforl-on-tlic- 
Oder,  17134-39  (earlier  ed.  1715-22);  Amsterdam, 
1752-05;  Sulzbach,  17.55-63,  r7()6-70;  Vienna,  1791- 
1797,  1806-11,  1830-33,  1840-49,  1860-73;  Dvhern- 
furth,  1800-4,  1816-21;  Slawita,  Russia,  1801-6, 
1808-13,  1817-22;  Prague,  1830-3.5.  1839-46;  Wilna 
and  Gr;)dno,  1.835-.54;  Czernowitz,  1840-49;  Jitomir, 
1858-64;  Warsaw,  1859-64,  1863-67  el  seij. :  Wilna, 
18.59-66;  Lemberg,  1860-65  <^  .w?. ;  Berlin,  1803-68; 
Stettin,  1862  it  seq.  (incomplete).  The  edition  of  the 
Widow  and  Brothers  Ronim  at  Wilna  (1880)  is  the 
largest  as  regards  old  and  new  commentaries,  glosses, 
other  addenda,  and  aids  to  study. 

Two  other  editions  of  Yerushalmi  have  appeared 
in  addition  to  the  editio  princeps  (Venice,  1523  et 
seq.),  which  they  closely  follow  in  columnialion— 
those  of  Cracow,  1009,  and  Krotoschin,  1806.  A 
complete  edition  with  commentary  appeared  at 
Jitomir  in  1860-07.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of 
Piotrkow  (1898-1900).  There  are  also  editions  of 
single  orders  or  Ircatises  and  their  commentaries, 
especially  noteworthy  being  Z.  Frankel's  edition  of 
Boiakot.'Pe'ab,  and  i)emai  (Brcslau,  1874-75). 

A  critical  edition  of  Babli  has  been  ju-oposed 
repeatedly,  and  a  number  of  valuable  contribu- 
tions have  been  made,  especially  in  the  liuge  col- 
lections of  variants  by  Rabbinovicz; 

"  VarisB  but  so  far  this  work  has  not  even  been 
Leetiones"  begun,  although  mention  should  be 
and  Trans-  made  of  the  interesting  altemiit  by  M. 

lations.  Friedmami,  "  Kritische  ICililion  des 
Traklales  Makkoth,"  in  the"  Verhand- 
lungeii  des  Siebenlen  Inlernalionalen  Orientalisten- 
Congresses,  Semitische  Section,"  pp.  1-78  (Vienna. 
1888).  Here  the  stniclure  of  the  text  is  indicated 
liy  such  external  means  as  difTereiit  type,  sections, 
and  punctuation.  The  edition  of  Yerushalmi  an- 
nounced by  Luncz  at  Jerusalem  promises  a  text  of 
critical  purify. 

The  earliest  allusion  to  a  translation  of  the  Tal- 
mud is  made  bv  Abraham  ibn  Daud  in  bis  histor- 
ical "Sefer  ha-Kabbahih  "  (sec  Neubauer,  "  M.  J.  C." 
i.  09),  who,  referring  to  Joseph  ibn  .Vbitiir  (second 
half  of  lOlh  cent.),  says:  "lie  is  the  one  who  trans- 
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latcd  the  entire  Tnlnuui  into  Arabic  for  the  calif 
AI-Hakim."  Tlie  tradition  was  therefore  current 
among  tlio  Jews  of  Spain  in  the  Iwelftli  century 
that  Ibn  Ahitur  had  transhited  the  Tahnnd  for  tliis 
ruler  of  Cordova,  wlio  was  especially  noted  for  his 
large  library,  this  tradition  being  analogous  to  the 
one  current  in  Alexandria  in  antiquity  with  regard 
to  the  first  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible.  No  trace, 
however,  remains  of  Joseph  Abitur's  translation: 
and  in  all  probability  he  translated  merely  detached 
portions  for  the  calif,  this  work  giving  rise  to  the  leg- 
end of  his  complete  version.  The  need  of  a  translation 
to  render  the  contents  of  the  Talmud  more  generally 
accessible,  began  to  be  felt  by  Christian  theologians 
after  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  Jewish  circles  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  This  gave  rise  to  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Mishnah  which  have  been  noted  else- 
where (see  Jew.  Excyc.  viii.  618,  s.r.  JIisiinaii). 
In  addition  to  the  complete  translations  mentioned 
there,  single  treatises  of  the  Mishnah  have  been  ren- 
dered into  Latin  and  into  modern  languages,  a  sur- 
vey being  given  by  Bischoff  in  his  "  Kritische  Ge- 
schichte  der  Thalmud-Uebersetzungeu,"  pp.  38-56 
(Fraukforton-the-Muin,  1890).  Twenty  treatises  of 
Yerushalmi  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Blasio 
Ugolino  in  his  "  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum," 
xvii.  (IT").")),  xxx.  (176."));  and  the  entire  text  of  this 
Talmud  was  rendered  into  French  by  iloise  Schwab 
("Le  Talmud  de  Jerusalem,"  11  vols.,  Paris,  1871- 
1889).  The  translation  by  Wiinsche  of  the  hag- 
gadic  portions  of  Yerushalmi  has  already  been  men- 
tioned ;  and  an  account  ot  the  translations  of  single 
portions  is  given  by  Bischoff  {I.e.  pp.  59  el  neq.).  In 
1896  L.  Goldschmidt  began  the  translation  of  a  Ger- 
man version  of  Babli,  together  with  the  text  of 
Bomberg's  first  edition ;  and  a  number  of  volumes 
have  already  appeared  (Berlin,  1898  et  ^iq.).  The 
iusutficiency  of  this  work  apparently  corresponds  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  issued.  In  the  same 
year  M.  L.  Bodkinson  undertook  an  abridged  transla- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  into  English,  of  which 
seven  volumes  apjieared  before  the  translator's  death 
(1904);  Hodkin.son's  point  of  view  was  quite  un- 
scholarly.  Of  translations  of  .single  treatises  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  (see  Bischoll.  /.<•.  pp. 
68-76):  Earlier  Latin  translations:  Ugolino,  Ze- 
baliim,  Jlenal.iot  (in  "Thesaurus  Antiquitatum 
Sacrarum,"  xix.),  Saidiedrin  {ib.  xxv.);  G.  E. 
Edzard,  Berakot  (Hamburg,  1713);  F.  B.  Dachs, 
Sukkah  (L'trecht,  1726).  Noteworthy  among  the 
Jewish  translators  of  the  Talmud  are  5L  Hawicz 
(Megillah,  1863;  Kosh  lia-Shanah.  1886;  Sanhedrin. 
1892:  Ketubot,  1897);  E.  M.  Pinner  (Berakot,  1843, 
designed  as  the  first  volume  of  a  translation  of  the 
entire  Talmud):  D.  O.  Strasehun  (Ta'anit,  1883); 
and  Sanimter  (Baba  Mezi'a.  1876).  Their  transla- 
tions are  entirely  in  German.  Translations  pub- 
lished by  Christian  scholars  in  the  nineteenth 
century :  F.  C.  Ewald  (a  baptized  Jew).  'Abodah 
Zarah  (Nuremberg,  1856) ;  in  1831  the  Abbe  Chiarini, 
mentioned  above,  published  a  French  translation  of 
Berakot ;  and  in  1891  A.  W.  Streane  prepared  an 
English  translation  of  Hagigah.  A  French  version 
of  several  treatises  is  included  in  J.  M.  Babbino- 
vicz's  works  "Legislation  Civile  du  Talmud"  (5 
vols.,  Paris,  1873-79)  and  "Legislation  Criminelle 


du  Talnnid  "  (ib.  1876).  while  WUnsche's  translation 
of  the  hairgiidic  portions  of  Babli  (1886-89)  has  been 
mentioned  above. 

To  gain  a  coiiiprehensive  view  of  the  Talmud  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  historical  factor  in  Judaism 
as  well  as  a  literary  production.  In  the  latter  aspect 
it  is  uniijue  among  the  great  master|)ieces  of  the 
literatures  of  the  world.  In  form  a  commentary,  it 
became  an  encyclopedia  of  Jewish  faith  and  .scholar- 
ship, comprising  whatsoever  the  greatest  represent- 
atives of  Judaism  in  Palestine  and  in  Babylon  had 
regarded  as  objects  of  study  and  investigation  and 
of  teaching  aii<l  learning,  during  the  three  centuries 
which  elapsed  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Jlish- 
nali  to  the  completion  of  the  Talnuid  itself.  When 
the  Mishnah,  with  the  many  ancient  traditions  to 
which  it  had  given  rise  since  the  latter  centuries  of 
the  Second  Temple,  was  incorporated  into  the  Tal- 
mud as  its  text-book,  the  Talmud  became  a  record 
of  the  entire  epoch  which  was  represented  by  the 
Jewish  schools  of  Palestine  and  Babylon,  and  which 
served  as  a  stage  of  transition  fnun  the  Biblical 
period  to  the  later  aspect  of  Judaism,  Although 
the  Talmud  is  an  academic  product  and  may  be 
characterized  in  the  main  as  a  report 

Function     (frequently  with  the  accuracy  of  min- 
in  utes)  of  the  discussions  of  the  schools, 

Judaism,  it  also  sheds  a  flood  of  li,ght  on  the 
culture  of  the  people  outside  the  acad- 
emies. The  interrelation  between  the  schools  and 
daily  life,  and  the  fact  that  neither  teachers  nor 
pupils  stood  aloof  from  that  life,  but  took  part  in  it 
as  judges,  instructors,  and  expounders  of  the  Law, 
caused  the  Talmud  to  represent  even  non-scholastic 
affairs  with  an  abundance  of  minute  details,  and 
made  it  an  important  source  for  the  history  of  civil- 
ization. Since,  moreover,  the  religious  law  of  the 
Jews  dealt  Avith  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  the 
Talmud  discusses  the  most  varied  branches  of  hu- 
man knowledge — astronomy  and  medicine,  mathe- 
matics and  law,  anatomy  and  botany — thus  furnish- 
ing valuable  diita  for  the  history  of  science  also. 

The  Talmud,  furthermore,  is  unique  from  the 
point  of  view  of  literary  history  as  being  a  product 
of  literature  based  on  oral  tradition  and  yet  sum- 
marizing the  literature  of  an  entire  epoch.  Aside 
from  it,  those  to  whose  united  efforts  it  may  be 
ascribed  have  left  no  trace  of  intellectual  activity. 
Though  anonymous  itself,  the  Talmud,  like  other 
]iroducts  of  tannaitic  and  amoraic  literature,  cites 
the  names  of  many  authors  of  sayings  because  it 
was  a  universal  jiractise  to  memorize  the  name  of 
the  author  together  with  the  saying.  Many  of  these 
scholars  are  credited  with  only  a  few  sentences  or 
with  even  but  one,  while  to  others  are  a.scribed 
many  hundreds  of  aphorisms,  teachings,  questions, 
and  answers;  and  the  representatives  of  Jewish 
tradition  of  those  centmies,  the  Taunaim  and  the 
Amoraiin,  received  an  abundant  com])ensation  for 
their  renunciation  of  the  fame  of  authorship  when 
tradition  preserved  their  names  together  with  their 
various  expositions,  and  thus  rescued  even  the  least 
of  them  from  oblivion.  The  peculiar  form  of  the 
Talmud  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  individual  sayings  and  discussions  on 
them,  this  circumstance  being  a  result  of  its  origin : 
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tlic  fact  that  it  souglit  especially  to  preserve  tlie 
oral  tradition  and  the  transactions  of  the  academies 
allowed  the  introduction  only  of  the  single  sentences 
which  represented  the  contributions  of  the  teachers 
and  scholars  to  the  discussions.  Tlie  preservation 
of  the  names  of  the  authors  of  these  apothegms, 
and  of  those  wlio  took  part  in  the  discussions,  trans- 
actions, and  disputations  renders  the  Talmud  the 
most  important,  and  in  many  respects  the  only, 
source  for  the  period  of  which  it  is  tlie  product.  The 
sequence  of  generations  which  constitute  the  frame- 
work of  the  history  of  the  Taimaim  and  Amoraim 
may  be  determined  from  the  allusions  contained  in 
the  Talmud,  from  the  anecdotes  and  stories  of  the 
academies,  and  from  other  valuable  literary  material, 
which  exhibit  the  historical  conditions,  events,  and 
personages  of  the  time,  not  excepting  cases  in  which 
the  facts  have  been  clothed  in  the  garl)  of  legend  or 
myth.  Although  it  was  undertaken  with  no  dis- 
tinctly literary  purpose,  it  contains,  especially  in  its 
haggadic  portions,  many  passages  which  are  note- 
worthy as  literature,  and  which  for  many  centuries 
were  the  sole  repositories  of  .lewisli  poetry. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Talmud  as  a  work 
of  literature,  it  exercised  a  twofohl  intluence  as  a 
historical  factor  in  the  history  of  Ju- 
Its  daism  and  its  followers,  not  only  in 

Authority,  regard  to  the  guidance  atid  formula- 
tion of  religious  life  and  thought,  but 
also  with  respect  to  theawakening  and  develo]iment 
of  intellectual  activity.  ,\s  a  document  of  religion 
the  Talmud  acquired  that  authority  which  was  due 
to  it  as  the  written  embodiment  of  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion, and  it  fulfilled  the  task  which  the  men  of  the 
Great  Assembly  set  for  the  representatives  of  the 
tradition  when  they  said,  "Make  a  hedge  for  the 
Torah"  (Ab.  i.  2).  Those  who  professed  Judaism 
felt  no  doubt  that  the  Talmud  was  equal  to  the 
Bible  as  a  source  of  instruction  and  decision  in 
problems  of  religion,  and  every  elTort  to  set  forth 
religious  teachings  and  duties  was  based  on  il;  so 
that  even  the  great  sy.stematic  treatise  of  Maimon- 
ides,  which  was  intended  to  supersede  the  Talmud, 
only  led  to  a  more  thorough  study  of  it.  In  like 
manner,  the  Shull.ian  'Aruk  of  .Joseph  Caro,  which 
achieved  greater  ]iractical  results  than  the  Mishneh 
Torah,  of  .Maimonides,  owed  its  authority  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  recognized  as  the  most  convenient  codi- 
lication  of  the  teachings  of  the  Talmud;  while  the 
treatises  on  the  philosophy  of  religion  which  strove 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Saadia  to  harmonize  the 
truths  of  Judaism  with  the  results  of  independent 
thinkin.g  referred  in  all  possible  cases  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Talmud,  upon  wliicli  they  coidd  easily 
draw  for  a  confirmation  of  their  tlies<'S  and  argu- 
ments. The  wealth  of  moral  instruction  contained 
in  the  Talmud  exercised  a  profound  inlluence  upon 
the  ethics  and  ideals  of  Juilaism.  Despite  all  this, 
however,  the  authority  enjoyed  by  it  did  not  lessen 
the  authority  of  t\u\  I5ible,  wliich  continued  to  ex- 
ercise its  influence  as  the  primal  source  of  religions 
and  ethical  instruction  and  editieation  even  while 
the  Talmud  ruled  supreme  over  religious  practise, 
preserving  and  fostering  in  the  Diasjiora.  for  many 
centuries  and  tinder  most  mifavorable  external  con- 
ditions, the  spirit  of  deep  religion  and  strict  morality. 


The  history  of  Jewish  literature  .since  the  comple- 
lion  of  the  Talmud  has  l)cen  a  witness  to  its  im- 
portance in  .awakening  and  stimulating  intellectual 
activity  among  the  Jews.  The  Talmud  has  been 
made  the  subject  or  the  starting-point  of  a  large 
portion  of  this  widely  ramified  literature,  which 
has  been  the  product  of  the  intellectual  activity  in- 
duced by  its  study,  and  to  which  both  scholars  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  word  and  also  a  large 
nundjcr  of  the  studious  .Jewish  laity  have  contrib- 
uted. The  same  faculties  which  had  been  exercised 
in  the  composition  of  the  Talmud  were  requisite 
also  for  the  stud\-  of  it;  the  Talmud  therefore  had 
an  exceedingly  .stimulatin.g  influence  upon  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  the  Jewish  people,  wliieh  w.'rc 
then  directed  toward  other  departments  of  knowl- 
eilge.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  stiulv  of  the 
Talmud  .gradually  became  a  religiousduty.  and  thus 
developed  into  an  intellectual  activity  having  no 
ulterior  object  in  view.  Conseiiueutly  it  formed  a 
model  of  study  for  the  sake  of  study. 

The  Talmud  has  not  yet  entirely  lost  its  twofold 
imptutance  as  a  historical  factor  within  Judaism, 
desjute  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  last  century.  For  the  majority  of  Jews  it  is  still 
the  suiireme  authority  in  religion;  and,  as  noted 
above,  although  it  is  rarely  an  object  of  study  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  assimilated  modern  ctd- 
ture,  it  is  still  a  subject  of  investigation  for  Jewish 
learning,  as  a  product  of  Judaism  which  yet  exerts 
an  inlluence  second  in  importance  only  to  the  Hible. 

The  following  works  of  traditional  literature  not 
belonging  to  tlie  Talmud  have  been  included  in 
the  editions  of  I5abli:  AnoT  DK-Kvisiii  Xat.\n  ;  Dii- 

liEK    ElU;7.  U.Mtll.MI;    DekEK   ErEZ    ZlT.V:  K.VLL.MI; 
SE>t.\lTOT;   Sol'EIilM. 

Bibliography  :  Tlic  manusoripts,  ertilions.  and  translations 
liave  licun  disciissed  in  Uie  article.  Foran  inlrodiictinn  In  tlie 
Taliiiud  tbe  follim-iiiK  works  niav  lie  iiieiitioni'd  in  aflditinii 
to  the  Keneral  ones  on  Jewish  histinv  :  Wi-iss.  Di'i;  ill.;  Ha- 
levy,  Dnriil  liit-Itixhiiiiim,  ii.,  l''niiikfurt-iiii-the-.Main,  IHdl : 
H.  L.  Slrack.  Niiih  ihiri{i  in  den  Talniiiil,'M  cd..  I.eiipsic.  ISSl-t 
(covers  the  Mi^hnali  also  and  contains  an  c.xleiisive  hihliojrra- 
phy  nt  the  TaliMiidi;  M.  Mielziner.  fii/coiditd.n/  In  fh,  Tnt- 
niiKl,  cini-iniiati  lalsoirives  t'ood  liiliIii.L'ra|iliv  of  tin-  Taliiuid; 
the  secmul  pari  of  this  work  cntaiiis  a  lieai-  .lisciissioii  of  ihe 
heniieneiitics  and  Ihe  ineiliudnii.i.'v  c,f  Uie  nuimidi.  (in  the 
Palestinian  Talliiud:  Z.  Flaiikel,  .t/r /«>.  Bri-slau.  IsTI);  .1. 
Wiener,  (lih'at  l"ri-|i.«;in(<I)/im,  Vienna.  fST:;  i reprinted  fnmi 
H<i-!<liiilinr):  A.  GeiRer.  X»ii'  Jn  iis<iliniixr)i,  <;,iiiiini.  in 
his  .llhl.  Zcil.  ISTO,  pp.  u'TS-IMi  (i-«m\i.  Moll, ilssrinifl.  I.STI, 
pp.  131-1371:  1.  I,ewy,  lnlrri,rrUdi<in  ttcx  F.rsit  }i  .llisclniitts 
dcx  I'rdilslinii'clii  n  T(dnuiil-l'ml.talc.'<  Xixil.ui.  in  ISrtx- 
latier  .lidnrxliiricld.  ISiK.  j)p.  l-iii.  o,,  the  liahylonian  Tal- 
lliuil:  Z.  Krankel,  ISrilii'ltK  ztir  Kinhitumi  in  din  Titlinnil, 
in  iLindlssihrill.  Isid,  pp.  l(ls-U)4,2ir)-2f2,  iW-^rii:  N.  Brull 
Die  h:id:<l,lnniusiliscliirldr  dis  ;!(i)ii//o)/i«/ir,i  'Jalmudx  als 
Scliriihirrhis.  in  his  .hilirh.  Isni,  li.  |  13!.  on  the  earlier 
works  iiilnidilctory  to  the  Talimid  :  .1.  If.  Weiss,  in  Firl  Tid- 
inud.  i..  ii..  Vienna,  fssi.  iss:;;  Sainiiel  h.  llophni.  Miulhhal 
ila 'al-Talmiid  (=  "  Iniioduriifin  to  the  Tainiiid";  this  is 
the  earliest  work  heariia.'  the  title  and  is  known  only  thnaigh 
a  iinotation  in  the  lexicon  of  Ihn  .lanal.i,  s.r.  ■,;-\-i);  Saiiniel 
ha-.Nairiil.  Mrlm  hii-Tidiniid  ffonnini.'  an  iippendi.N  to  the 
first  voliinie  of  modern  erlilioiis  of  the  Taliniid);  Josejih  ihn 
"Aknin.  an  introdiiction  to  the  Talimid  (llehr.  transl.  from  the 
Anihic),  edileil  in  the  Jnliihdirifl  dcs  llrrslaner  S, mi- 
nors zitni  Sirliziticn  (iiliuitsliiiji  rnllil.iln.  \s:\.  For 
other  works  on  Uie  snhject  see  Tai.miii  Hkp.mkvkitics  ;  a 
list  is  (jiven  in  Jellinek,  K'nitrcs  li(i-K,liiliiii.  Vienna.  fs7s. 
Cipneral  articles  on  the  Talinud'in  reviews  and  eiuvclopedias  • 
Eniil  Dent.sch,  in  QuarlDrUj  lieviru;  f.sii;,  freriuenlly  re- 
printed and  translated;  J.  Derenhoiirg,  in  Lichteiiher(.''s'f;)i- 
cmliilifdif  df.i  Svicnccn  Ilrliiiicunrs.  1S82,  xii.  Ii«l7-iu;i(i;  \r- 
sf-ne  Dnrmesteter.  in  R.  f:.  J.  xvni.  iAi-lcs  ,1  Cintfn-rniis 
pp.  ecclxxxi.-dcxlii.);  S.  Schechter.  in  Hastinirs.  I)i,l.  Jlihl,' 
extra  vol..  ISKM.pp.  .i7-B«;  K.  liischoU,  ridmud-Knlnliismiix 
Leipsic.  iniM.  On  the  literature  of  the  Talmud  I'omnieiitaries 
see  TAi.MfP  roMMK.VTAniKS.  On  (.Tammatical  and  lexico- 
graphiejil  aids  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud  see  Jew.  Excyc.  vi. 
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8(),  fi.r.  (JRAMMAR,  HKBRKW,  alUl  ill.  iV.  5K(I-.>S.'|,  .v.r.  DICTION- 

ARIKS.  Hkhrkw.  On  tlu'  teriiiinoluiiy  of  the  Talmud  sec, 
ill  iiililition  til  tin-  wdiks  oil  Taliiimlict  ini-iliodoloKv  :  A. 
SIfiii.  Tiihintilisrtw  'J'cnniiKdimii:,  ^U]>}tiih(Jis<ti  tiiiinUul. 
I'laCllc.  IMiH:  W.  liac'lirr,  llii  E.ikii  I ixrlu-  Trniiiii'ilntii,  lU  r 
JiUlixihcii  Ti-ddilitiiiaUlt,  iiiliir:  pait  i..  IHr  Itihrhiini:- 
tisilit  Til-iniliiihif/ie  iler  Ttliniiiili  n.  Lripsic,  IWl'.l  (original 
titli',  llir  Aiitisti  Termiilfihmir  il,  r  Jlhlisrlin)  Schrillillix- 
lt-i;i(iM/l:  part  ii.,  7;ii"  lliliil-  uiiil  Traditiiiiiticixiiiiixilir 
Tcnitintdouit'  tUr  Ami>viii'i\  ili.  UM.)o. 

AV.  P>. 

TALMUD  COMMENTARIES  :  Tlie  Cdiuiiicii- 
tarics  (HI  ilu-  I'uliiiiul  iiinstiuite  (Uily  u  small  [lart  of 
lialiiUio  litefature  in  coinpaiisou  with  tlie  rcspoiisa 
literature  aiul  the  CDiumentaries  on  the  codiees.  At 
the  time  when  the  Talmtnl  was  coueludetl  the  tra- 
tlitioiiiil  literature  was  still  so  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  s(thiilars  tliat  there  was  no  need  of  writinij  Tal- 
niiidic  eoniineiilaries,  nov  were  svich  works  under- 
taken in  the  lirst  period  of  the  gaonate.  Paltoi  Gaou 
(c.  *:J40)  w;is  the  lirst  who  in  his  rcsponsa offered  verbal 
and  textual  comments  on  the  Talmud.  Zemah  li. 
Paltoi  (e.  872)  paraphra.sed  and  e-\plaiiied  the  passages 
whieli  he  quoted;  and  he  composed,  as  an  aid  to  the 
study  of  the  Talmud,  a  lexicon  wliich  Abraham 
Zacuto  consulted  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Saadia 
Gaon  is  said  to  have  composed  commentaries  on  the 
Talmud,  aside  from  his  Aniliic  eom- 

Earliest  ninitaries  on  the  Mishiiah  (Benjacob, 
Attempts.  "Oy.nr  ha-Sefarim,"  p.  181,  No.  4'H)). 
According  to  the  Karaite  Solomon  b. 
Jeroham,  a  commentarj'  on  Yeruslialmi  by  pjpbraim 
b.  Jacob  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Saiidia,  al- 
though this  is  highly  improbable  (Piiisker,  "Ijik- 
kute  Kadmoniyyot,"  Supplement,  p.  4;  Poznanski, 
in  "KiUiI'mann  Gcdenkbuch,"  p.  182). 

The  hist  tlircc  great  gconiiu,  Sherira,  Ilai,  and 
Samuel  b.  Ilofni,  did  much  in  this  field.  Most  of 
Sherira's  coiumcnts  were  explanations  of  dillicult 
terms.  Many  of  these  arc  quoted  by  Abu  al-\Valid 
(Uacher,  "  Leben  luid  Werke  dcs  Abuhvalid  .Mer- 
wan  ibn  Gruird.i,'"  etc.,  p.  85).  It  appears  from  the 
quotations  in  the  '"Arulv"  that  Hal  Gaon  wrote 
conunentaries  on  at  least  eleven  treatises  (Koliut, 
"Artich  Ci)m])le1um,"  xiii.  ft  seq.).  Abu  abWalid 
quotes  Hai's  commentary  on  Shabbat  (liacher.  I.e. 
p.  8T).  In  the  eleveutli  century  conunetitiiries  on 
tlie  Talmud  were  composed  not  oidy  in  15iU)_vlon  but 
also  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  German}'.  In  the  lirst 
half  of  that  century  Nissim  b.  Jacob,  of  Kiiirwiin  in 
norlhern  Africa,  com|)osed  his  "  Kital)  Miftah  Jlii- 
glialikal-Talmud  "  (Hebr.  title,  "Sefer  Mafteal.i  .M:iii- 
'ule  ha-Talmud"  =  "  Key  to  the  Locks  of  the  T:d- 
mud  "),  acommcnlary  in  which  he  explains  diHicult 
passages  by  references  to  parallel  ones  and  occa- 
.sionally  to  Yenishalmiidso.  The  work  of  Ilaiiiuieel 
b.  Htishiel  corresponds  more  lo  acommcnlary  in  the 
exact  sense  of  the  term.  He  sums  up  I  he  Talmudie 
discussions,  iierlmps  in  order  lo  faeililate  the  hidakie 
decision,  devoting  hisatlention  iiiinci|ially  to  ileter- 
mining  the  correct  text  of  the  Talmud.  'I"he  lirst 
tCiiehers  in  Spain,  Enoch  ben  Moses,  .Iose|ih  ibn 
Abitur,  Isaiie  ibn  Ghayyal,  ami  Isaiic  Albargeloni, 
art^  also  known  lo  have  composed  commentaries  on 
the  Talmuil  (Weiss,  -'Dor,"  iv.  270  it  set/.).  Nal.i- 
mani  (iiiotcs  Tiilniiidic  idinmenls  from  a  work  by 
Sanniel  ha  Xagid  ( licnjiienb.  I.e.  No.  4S1).  .\ccorfl- 
ing  to  a  not  entirely  atttheiilicated  statement  (i/i. 
No,  247),  the  famous  excgcle    Abraham   ibn   Ezra 


composed  a  commentary  on  the  treatise  Kiddu- 
shin.  In  Germany.  Gershom  b.  Judah  engaged  in 
similar  labors,  though  his  commentaries  have  come 
to  light  only  in  the  last  ceiiltir}-:  they  apjiear  to 
have  been  the  chief  sources  used  by  Kashi  (1041)- 
1105),  the  greatest  commentator  of  the  Talmud. 
Although  Kashi  drew  upon  all  his  iiredecessors,  yet 
his  originality  in  using  the  materiiil  olfered  by  them 
has  always  been  admired.  His  commentaries,  in 
turn,    became  the   basis  of  the  work 

Rashi.  of  his  pupils  iind  successors,  whocom- 
posed  a  large  number  of  sup|)lemcu- 
tary  works  that  were  partly  in  emendation  and 
partly  in  explanation  of  Hashi's.  iind  are  known 
tiniler  the  title  "'tosafot."  These  works  were  printed 
together  with  Rashi's  commentaries  in  the  lirst  edi- 
tions of  single  Talmud  treatises,  iind  then  in  the 
collective  editions.  The  to.sal'ot  included  in  the 
present  editions  are  taken  from  various  collections. 
There  are  tosafot  of  Sens,  tosafot  of  Evreux,  tosa- 
fot of  Touciues,  etc.  (Wintcj-  and  Wi'insehe,  "Die 
.Ilidische  Litteratur,"  ii.  465).  Insteail  of  the  simjile, 
strictly  logical  method  of  exegesisadialeetie  method 
showing  great  acumen  is  freiiuently  employed 
in  the  tosafot.  Originating  in  the  German  and 
French  schools,  and  thence  adopleil  by  the  Spanish 
and  Arabic,  it  found  in  the  following  centuries  (13lh 
to  IStli)  brilliautrepresentalivcsin  .Moses b.  Nahman, 
Solomon  ben  Adret,  and  others  in  Spain,  as  well  as 
in  various  scholars  in  Turkey,  alllKUigh  the  Oriental 
Jews  generally  followed  the  simple  method  of  Tal- 
mud study.  The  commenlators  are  called  •'risbo- 
nim"  (elders)  down  to  the  .sixteenth  century,  and 
subsequently  "aharonim"  (juniors). 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  hidr-siilitting  dialec- 
tic study  of  the  Talmud  known  as  the  Pii.i'ii.  came 
to  the  fore.  The  method  called  "  hilluk,"  originating 
in  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg,  claimed  eliief  atten- 
tion, especially  through  the  in  lluence  of  Jacob  Poi.i..\K 
of  Poland,  that  country  becoming  in  tlu!  course  of 
the  century  the  principal  center  of  the  study  of  the 
Talmud,  Special  rules  were  formuliited  for  com- 
posing tlie  liillukim  (Jcllinek,  in  Keller's  "Bik- 
kurim,"  i.   8).     It  is  frei|Uently  inli- 

Method  mated  in  subseiiiient  pilpulislie  works 
of  Unit  the  author  himself   regards   his 

Hillukim.  expositions  as  artificial,  though  he 
believes  them  to  contain  a  grain  of 
truth.  This  method  still  dominates  to  some  extent 
Ibe  study  of  the  Tiilmud  in  the  eastern  countries  of 
Europe.  But  Jewish  science  demands  a  seientilic 
treatment  of  the  Talmud — an  examination  of  its 
sources  and  i>ar,illel  passages  from  a  liistoricnl, 
iirchcological.  and  jiliilological  point  of  view,  a 
mctbodical  analysis  of  its  text,  and  a  comparative 
study  of  it  by  the  side  of  other  monumenls  of 
anlii|uily. 

Tlie  Palestinian  Talmud  was  studied  much  less 
than  Ihe  liaby Ionian,  iilthougb  oce;isional  comment.s 
on  Verushaliiii  are  found  in  Alfasi  and  other  earlier 
authorities,  especially  in  Ihe  commentary  of  Samson 
of  Sens  on  the  mishnaic  order  Zcraim.  The  lirst 
connected  commenlaiy  on  many  treali.ses  of  Yeru- 
slialmi was  composed  in  the  scveiiteendi  century  by 
|{.  Joshua  Benveiiisle.  who  had  at  hand  H.  Solomon 
Sirillo's  conimenlarv   on  certain  treatises.      Elijah 
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Fiildii  coinmeiitatid  in  1710  the  order  Zera'im  and 
part  of  the  onh'r   Nezikin.     The   greater  part  of 

Yerusliahiii  was  edited  ahout  the  niid- 
Palestinian  die  of  tlie  eijihteentli  cenlurvhy  Men- 
Talmud,      ilelssolin'stcaelier  David  Kriliilvel;  and 

a  eoniplete  eonmieiitarv  was  writ- 
ten by  iloses  Jlariroliolli.  Noteworthy  as  com- 
niontators  in  tlie  inneteenth  century  are  Nalium 
Tret)itseh  and  Zaeharias  Krankel. 

The  commentaries  on  liahli  may  he  divided  into: 
(1)  "  perushim,"  running  commentaries  accompany- 
ing the  text:  (3)  "tosafot "  (additions),  glosses  on 
Kashi's  connnentary;  (H)  "liiddushim "  (nf^'clhc), 
explicitcomnienlson  certain  passiigesof  tlieTalniud 
text;  and  (4)  "liaggahot, "  or  marginal  glosses.  As 
appears  from  the  following  chronological  list,  the 
treatises  Seder  Mo'ed,  Nashini.  and  Hidlin.  which 
deal  jiarticularlv  with  the  religious  life  and  whicli 
were  therefore  made  special  subjects  of  study  and 
instruction,  were  most  freqiieutly  commentated, 
while  the  Seder  Kodashim  is  less  often  made  the 
subject  of  comment.  In  the  subjoined  list  only  the 
edited  commentaries  are  enumerated,  no  note  being 
taken  of  treatises  on  which  there  are  no  commen- 
taries. The  k'tler  "  W  "  indicates  the  Wiliia  (Widow 
&  Brothers  Uomm)  Talnuid  edition  of  ISSG. 

Chkoxoi.ogic.\l  List  of  Co.m\iest.\toks  ox  Both 

T.\LMUDIM. 
ELETKNTH  CEXTCRr. 

Nissim  b.  Jacob  (d.  1(140).  Scfer  Miifteah  (see  above ;  Ber.,  Shab., 
'Er.).  I'll.  I.  (ioldiTitlial.  Vieniin,  IstT:  In  W. 

Gersliom  b.  Judali  (d.  1(4U),  piTiLsli  (Ber..  Ta-ati.,  B.  B.,  entire 
Seder  ^odasliim  exceplinp  Zeb.K  in  W. 

Hananeel  b.  Hiusliiel  (d.  II>.')Oi,  peni.sli  (Seder  Mo'ert,  Seder  Ne- 
zikin e.'cceplinff  B.  B.);  in  W. 

Solomon  b.  Isaac  (Rashi),  c<niiiuentary  on  tlairty  treatises;  in 
all  editions. 

TWKi.fTii  TO  Fifteenth  rKXTiiiV. 

Sainnel  b.  Meir.  coninienUiry  on  Balm  Batra  from  llie  third  sec- 
tion and  on  the  last  section  of  Pesal.iim  ;  in  ail  editions. 

Isaac  b.  Nathan,  connnentary  on  Makkot :  in  all  editions,  be- 
KinniUK  with  liib. 

Eliezer  b.  Nathan,  commentary  on  Nazir:  in  W. 

Jacob  Tain  (d.  lITli,  -\:"n  iid,  on  thirty-one  treatises,  Vienna. 
ISU. 

Isaac  b.  Sauuiel  of  Dampierre.  tosafot  to  Kiddnshin  :  in  \\. 

Joseph  ibn  Mipasli,  hiddushiin  (Sheb..  Salonica,  IT.ill;  B.  B., 
Amsterdam.  17(t2). 

Moses  b.  Maiinon,  per[[sh  (U.  II.),  Paris.  186.5. 

Judah  Sir  Leon  (d.  1224),  tosatol  (Ber..  In  nC'^lI'S  .13-\3).  War- 
saw, ista. 

Samson  ol  Sens,  tosafot  (Shab.,  'Er.,  Men.,  in  all  editions; 
Solah  in  W.I. 

Perez,  tosafot  (Bezali,  Ned..  Naz.,  Sanh..  Mek..  Me'i..  in  all  edi- 
tions ;  B.  k..  Leghorn.  ISl'J). 

Moses  of  Evreu.\.  tosafot  (Ber.);  in  all  editions. 

Samuel  of  Evreux.  tosjifot  l<»  Sittah.  ib. 

Samuel  (>f  Falaise.  tosafot  to  'Abodab  Zarah.  ih. 

Banich.  tosafot  lo  Zeljahim.  ili. 

Meir  Abiilafla  (d.  1244),  ri-:-i  t  (B.  B..  Salonica.  l)^a:  .Sanh.,  ih. 
1T98). 

Judah  b.  Benjamin  lia-Rofe,  penish  (Shek. ):  in  W. 

Perah.vah  b.  Nissim  (c.  1250),  hiddusbim,  in  npn  m-;-::,  Venice, 
17.52. 

Isaiah  dl  Trani  (c.  1250).  tosafot  (i.,  B.  K.,  B.  M..  B.  B.,  'Ab.  Za- 
rah, Niddah.  Shab..  Ha?.;  ii..  'Er..  R.  H..  Yoma.  Suk., 
Meg..  .M.  K..  I'es.,  Bezali,  Ned..  Naz..  Lemberg,  18ii2 ; 
Ket.,  (5it.,  in  W.). 

Jonab  Gerondi  <d.  1263),  hlddushlm  (Sanh.,  in  I'-n  DD),  Lep- 
hom.  1801. 

Moses  b.  Nahman  (d.  c.  1270).  hiddusbim  (Ber..  'Er..  Pes..  M.  K.. 
Hae!,  U.  H..  Suk..  Ta'an,.  Mep..  in  Vz-:^--  .■'icip''.  Sa- 
lonica. 17fll ;  Shab..  in  i-n;  ->sin.  Presburg.  18.37 ;  Yeb.. 
Homburg.  1700;  Ket.,  Metz,  1765;  Git..  Niddah,  in 
nia'i'  nc'in,  Sulzbach,  1762:  B.  B..  Venice.  1723). 


Todros  ba-I,evl  (d.  128.3).  -lurn  isiN  'on  the  hanpadoti.  No- 
vldvor.  1808;  hiddushiin  (Meg.,  Yoma.  in  2"n  CD>,  Leg- 
born,  18(11. 

Aaron  ha- Levi  (d.  129:1),  hUldnshim  (Ket.,  Prague.  1742;  Bezah, 
in  r-jEisn  n.N-e:.  Letrtiorn.  1810). 

Meir  of  Itoihenbnrg  (d.  12ii:ii.  tosafot  lo  Yoma:  in  all  editions. 

Solomon  b.  Adretid.  KilOi, hiddusbim  (Shab.,  11.  H..Mei.'.,  Yeb., 
Ned.,  U.K..  Hul.,  ConsUintinople.  1720;  Sheb..  Salonica, 
1729;  Niddah,  Altona,  1737;  Men.,  Warsaw,  llSil ;  'Er., 
i7).  1893). 

Yom-Toli  b.  Abraham,  hiddusbim  (Sheb,.  Salonica.  18(15:  'Er., 
Ta'an..  .M.  K.,  Kcl..  B.  M..  .^rM^.l.■^lalil.  17211:  H.  H., 
Kiaiigsberfr,  18.5.S  ;  5'oma.  Consiantiiioi.le,  17.">4  :  Meg., 
5Vai"saw,  1880;  Yeb.,  Leghorn.  1787:  Kid.,  Sabbionella, 
1.5.53;  Git.,  Salonica.  17.58;  'Ab.  Zanih.  in  '.N.-^'S.'^  i"-iiN, 
ill.  1759;  Sanh.,  in  c--3n  jv.:'\  Leghorn.  1781 ;  Sheb..  In 
2'P'isn  nry::,  ih.  1780;  Mak.,  Sulzbach,  1762;  Hul., 
Pnigue,  17:35:  Niddah,  Vienna,  1868). 

Menahem  Me'irKf.  l;iOO),  m-nDn  .-'3  (Shab.,  Leghorn,  1794  ;  Yo- 
ma, ih.  1760;  Meg.,  Hag.,  Ta'an..  Prague,  181(1;  Ned., 
Naz..  Sotali,  Bezah,  Berlin.  18.59;  Yeb..  Salonica.  17!>4). 

Asher  b.  Jehlel  (d.  1327).  perush  (.Neil.,  Niiz.l.  in  W.:  tosafot 
(Ber.. in  .•^::'^v.:*:;  n;-iD,  Warsaw,  lsi;2:  Suk.,  Jerusalem, 
1903;  K.  H.,  ih.  1871;  Meg.,  ih.  \X'^■.  'Ab.  Zanih,  i(). 
1888;  lilt.,  Constantinople.  1711;  B.  M..  Dyhernfurth, 
1823:  Saiih.,  Hul.,  in.-ios'  nc'-n,  Sulzbach,  1762 ;  Sheb., 
Venice.  16(18  ;  .Niddali.  under  tlie  title  O'::''^'  mir,  Ven- 
ice, 1741i;  Aaron  ha-Levi,  n'N->n  'C'n'n,  Kid..  Husiatyn, 
1902;  niiN'-n  B'-in:;  <m'n  (Pes.),  Jerusalem,  1.S73. 

Isaac  Aboab  (d.  1493).  hlddushlm  (in  the  responsa  of  Moses  Ga- 
lante),  5'enice,  1608. 

Sixteenth  Cextcry. 

J.icob  he-Rah  (d.  1.546),  hiddusbim  (Ket..  Kid.),  in  his  responsa. 
Venice,  1663. 

1.519.  Joshua  Boaz  Baruch,  the  indexes  nisi  -i:  '.TD^'r  I'l".  ^"iin. 
">1N.  Venice. 

13.52.  Mattathias  Delacriit.  liiddushim  CEr.).  Lublin. 

1.561.  Joseph  ibn  Leb,  liiddushim  (Ket.,  B.  ?.,  Sheb.,  Constanti- 
nople. 1.561;  Git.,  if).  1.573). 
Solomon  I.uria  (d.  1.573),  n-'-u-  '".:•  C  (Bezah.  Lublin.  16.36 ; 
Yeb.,  Altoua,  174(1;  Kid..  Berlin.  1766;  Ket.,  Lemberg, 
1,S62:  (lit.,  Berlin,  1761 :  Hul..l'racow.  1615i:  rr:^"'  r:rn 
on  nineteen  treatises,  Cracow,  1581. 

1-573.  Judah  b.  -Moses,  "i^Ss'iT  ni:;'?."!  PiiD:;,  Constantinople. 

1-577.  Jacob  (;''|i  -ini-).  Dp;"  pn'^in  (Bezah).  Jerusalem.  186.5. 

1.587.  Samuel  Jaffe  Ashkenazi.  nN-i2  ns-,  on  the  haggadot  of 
Yerushalmi,  Venice,  1590. 
Abraham  Burjll,  C'-i-aN  inS  (Yeb..  Ket..  B.  K..  Bik.),  ib. 
liillS. 

1.591.  Joseph  ibn  Ezra,  IDP  ri::^;'  (Kid.),  .Salonica. 

liezaleel  Ashkenazi.  rsDip:;  nci'  (Ber..  Warsaw.  1863 ; 
Bezah.  Constantinople.  1731;  Ket.,  ili.  17:18;  Naz.,  Leg- 
horn. 1771:  Sotah.  ih.  1800;  B.  K..  Venice.  1762:  B.  M., 
Amsterdam.  1726:  B.  B..  Lemberg.  1809;  Seder  Koda- 
shim. excepting  Hul..  in  W.). 

Sevexteexth  Cextcrt. 

160'2.  Samuel  b.  Eleazer.  hlddushlm  (Ket.,  C.lt.),  Prossnitz. 
1603.  Jedidiah  (;alaiite.  hlddushlm  (Bezah,  Yei).,  Git.,  B.  K..  '.ib. 

ZaralO,  Venice. 
1608.  Abniham  Hayyini  Shor,  C"n  nip  CEr.,  Pes-,  B.  K.,  B.  M- 
B.   B.    Sanii..  Sheb..   'Ab.  Zarah.  Hul.).   Lublin;  I.sx 
c-::"i|i    (Seder  Koila.slilm),  Wandsbeck.  1729. 
Mordecai  Jafte  (d.  1611).  .■'rjnn  ,"niDr  (glos-ies);  in  W. 
.Moses  li.  Isaiah,  buldushim  (Zeb.),  Berlin.  1701. 
1612.  Samuel  Edels.  hiddusbim  (N*:;'"in- on  all  treatises).  Lublin. 
Hilt.   Issachar  Bar.  y2U'  i>S2  iHor.,  Ker..  Sotah.  Hul. I.Venice. 
1610.  Meir  Lublin.  :'-rn  >j'7  tn-  dm  most  of  the  treatises!,  ih. 
Isaac  ha-I.evl,  hlddushlm  (Sheb..  Bezah,  Y'cb..  Kid.,  Ket., 

'Ab.  Zanih,  Hul.),  Ncuwied,  17:t6. 
Abrabam  di  Boton  (d.  1623),  hiddusbim  (B.  K..  in  •i-in'; 

C-i-;).  Venice,  1.599. 
Joseph  di  TranI  (d.  16:191,  hiddusbim  (Kid.),  ih.  164-5. 
Joel  SIrkes  Id.  IiMOi.  Iiagcahot :  in  W. 
Joshua  b.  Solomon  (d.  1648),  n-^r  ^iir:  (Shab.,  Pes..  Be- 
zah, 5'el>..  Ket..  Kid..  B.  K..  Hul.).  Amsterdam,  171.5. 
LIpmann  Heller  (d.  16541.  3vj  Di^  r^N^":  (notesl;  in  W. 
16.52.   Hiyya  Uofe.  N"n  *:;•;":  (on  nineteen  treatises),  Venice. 
1660.  Mordecai  Kremsier,  natron  p-'-.^pt  (on   the   haggadot  of 

Ber.i,  .\msterdam. 
1662-  Joshua  Benveniste.  "tr'in*  n-t::'  (Ter.  Zera'im,  Constanti- 
nople, 1662:  Mo'ed.  Nashim,  Nezikin,  ih.  1754). 
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Meir  Sfliill  1).  Jacob,  liidikishe  linlukot  (L,  ii.,  SUeb..  Be- 
zali,  Ket.,  Git.,  B.  K.,  K.  M..  B.  B.,  Siiuh..  Zeb.,  Hul.), 
Zulkiev.  18»ti,  and  in  ttiu  editions. 

Joshua  Hoscliel  (d.  Itiiai,  l.iiddusliiin  (Ii.  K..  B.  M.,  B.  B.), 
Fraiikfort-on-tbe-Main,  iT2.">. 
1664.  Solomon  Alpnzi,  O'nrD  cn^  ('Ab.  Zarab,  Ber.,  Hub,  Ven- 
ice, Hir4;  D'y;^  nisp,  Salonica,  1U.V);  and  nj-;;'  3nt, 
Constimtinople.  Itj8;i:  onbajrpadoti. 

1669.  Aaron  Samuel  Kaidanover,  n^in  p^nn  fZeb.,  Men.,  'Er., 

Ker.,  Tem.,  Me'l.),  Amsterdam,  liRi!';  '"Ki::^'  riNS.p 
(Pes.,  Bezah,  Yeb.,  Ket.,  Hit.,  B.  K.,  B.  M.,  Hub),  Frank- 
fort-on-tb'e-Main,  Ui90. 

1670.  Jonab  Teomim   id.  I(>il9),  njVT  jvp'i"'  (on  thirteen  trea- 

tises), Amsterdam. 

1671.  Moses  Benveniste  of  Segovia,  a'JU"  '.loi:'  3311  (Ber.,  Se- 

der MoVdi.  Smyrna. 
Hayyim  ben  Israel  Benveniste  (d.  1673), "ni  N-isn  (Sanb.), 

Lesrborn,  ISUa. 
16K.  Samuel  Eliezer  b.  Judah,  biddushe  aggadot,  Frankfort. 
KiSO.   Isaac  Benjamin  Wolf,  biddusbim  (B.  M.),  Hi. 

Moses  ibn   Habib    (d.  KiiW),  y-iNa  nici:'  (R.  H.,  Yoma, 

Suk.),  Constjuitinople,  1727. 
1693.   Moses   b.    Simeon,    m'3DD  D'JiJ    (Ber.,   Seder  Mo'ed), 

Prague. 
1698.  Judab  b.  Nissan,  min^  n'3  (Yeb.,  Ket.,  Kid.,  Git.,  B.  K., 

B.  M.,  B.  B.,  IJul.),  with  hiddushlm  of  David  Oppenheim, 

Dessau. 

1698.  Naphtali    Cohen,    nin>  r3-i3    (Ber.),   Frankfort. 

1699.  Samuel  Zarfati.  ■'Nin'  '131  (Ber.,  'Er.,  Bezah,  B.  H.,  B. 

K.,  Ilor. ),  Amsterdam. 

Meir  Si-hlll  b.  Soloman,  D'  3^a  n>:N  Tn  (Ber.,  Sheb.,  Be- 
zah, Pes.,  Men.),  FQrtb,  17US. 

Ba'ruch  Angel,  biddusbim  (Ket..  Git.,  B.  K.,  B.  M.,  Sheb., 
'Ab.  Zarab.  Hub),  Salonica,  1717. 

Neheiniah  b.  Abraham  Feiwel  Duscbnltz,  N'3:  '"\3T  (on 
twelve  treatises  I,  Amsterdam,  1694. 

Judab  Liva  b.  Bezaleel  .mt:  lu  tSbab.,  'Er.,  Pes.),  Lem- 
berg,  1861. 

Eighteenth  Ce.ntury. 
17()().  Joseph  b.  Jacob,  1DV  ;:'X-\  (on  the haggadab),  Amsterdam. 
Elijah  Spira   (d.  1712),  n2i  in^^N  (Kid.,  Ket.,  Git.,  B.  K., 

B.  M..  Hub),  Fiirtli,  176K. 
Abraham  Brcjda  (d.  1717),  Dn-i3N  hs'X  (Pes.,  Git.,  B.  M., 
B.  1!.),  Fiankfort-on-the-Main,  1747;  2m3N  nn^in 
(Isid.,  Ket.),  Fiirth,  1769;  bid.Iushim  (B.  K.,  B.  M., 
Sanh.  In  3>jiNjn  'i;'nn),  oiTeubacb.  172:t. 
1710.  Elijah  b.  Judah,  perush  on  Yer.  Zera'im  and  Shelj.,  Am- 
sterilam,  17Ill;  B.   K..   B.   M.,   I!.  B.,  Frankfort,' 1742. 

1710.  Abraham  Naphtali  Spitz,  pj-p  .n^::  (on  most  of  the  trea- 

tises), Frankfort-on-tlie-Main. 

1711.  Samuel   Sbotlen,   piyi!^"''''  DID   (Seder  Nezlkin,  excepting 

llor.l,  ih. 

1714.  Akiba  b.  Judah  I.clb,  a''l>'  SnNH  (Ket.),  ili. 

171.).  Meir  Eisen.stadt  (d.  1744),  nn'Na  O'JD  tpait  1..  Zeh.,  Shab., 

l.lul.,  Amsterdam,  1715;  part  11..  Git..  Sulzbach,  17:i:i; 

part  111.,  Kid.,  Bezah,  ili.  I7:iS ;  also  B.  K.,  sudllkov,  l.sa2). 

Joseph  ha-koben  TnnuJI  (d.  1720),  r|Di<  'ji  (B.  K.,  B.M., 

•All.  Zaiab),  Leghorn,  17n:i. 

17;S).  S<ilomon   Kolien,   biddusbim  (on  eleven  treatises),   Wll- 
mersdorf. 

]72.'i.  Samuel  dl  Avila,  n-\in  -ipj  (.\az.),  Amsterdam. 

Menaliem  Nalium  b.  Jacob,  jnD3  ]\-\y  (on  fourteen  trea- 
tises). DvbiTnfurIb,  1726. 

172S.  Jobanau  Krciiinlizcr,  ^l;^"?:  nils  (Naz.),  Berlin. 

1728.  Elijah  b.  Jacob,  in'^'N  raia  (Pes.,  Kid.,  Ket.,GH.,  B.  K.). 

Wandslteck. 
Elljali  ba-Kobrn   (d.  1729),  in<'7N  mJN  (Yer.    Zera'im), 
Smyrna.  17:V>. 

1729.  Judaii  of   (■ross-Gliigau,  min>  Sip  (on  most  of  the  trea- 

tises). .\mslci-dam. 
1729.  Jacob  b.  Joseph  Itelscher,  afl"  V">    <on  haggadot),  \V;1- 

mersdorf. 
17M.   Menabcm  Maniielc,  -jna  ;•'''  '"'•  '»"^'  cif  tlie  treatises), 

Wandsbeck. 
1731.   Isaac  b.  David,  ppi"  "JE  <  Ber.,  Seder  Mn'ed),  Amsterflam. 
Jiu'ob  b.  .losciih  KrcTMcr. '-NIC"  y^;   (K.  II.,  .Mnslerdam, 

17:U;  Meg..  Altona,  17:^)1. 
Aryeh  Eiib  b.  AsIict,  -in  .-niaj   (Ta'an.),  Wllna,  1862; 

p,s  <iio  (U.  H.,  Hag.,  Meg.),  Metz.  17S1. 
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TALMUD  HERMENEUTICS  :  The  scieiico 
wliicli  ilcliiirs  tile  nilis  ami  iiictlii)(ls  for  the  iuvesti- 
gation  aud  exact  ik'teriiiiiialiou  of  the  meauing  of 
the  Scriptures,  both  legal  and  historical.  Since  the 
IlalaUah,  however,  is  leganled  simplv  as  an  cx- 
liosition  and  explauation  of  the  Torah,  Talmud 
hermeneuties  includes  also  the  rules  by  which  tlie 
requirements  of  the  oral  law  are  derived  from  and 
established  liy  the  written  law.  These  rules  relate 
to;  (ii)  grammar  aud  exegesis;  (h)  the  interpretation 
of  certain  words  aud  letters  and  siijier- 
Classes  of  tliious  words,  prefi.xes,  and  suffixes 
Rules.  iu  genenU ;  (c)  the  interpretation  of 
those  letters  wliich,  in  certain  words, 
are  jirovided  with  points;  (rf)  the  interpretation  of 
the  letters  in  a  word  according  to  their  numerical 
A-alue  (see  Gematuia);  (c)  the  iuterprctation  of  a 
word  by  dividing  it  into  two  or  more  words  (see 
NoTAnrKON);  (/)  the  interpretation  of  a  word  ,ac- 
cordiug  to  its  consonantal  form  or  according  to  its 
vocalization;  (r/)  tlie  interpretation  of  a  word  by 
transposing  its  letters  or  bj'  changing  its  vowels; 
and  (/()  the  logical  deduotiou  of  a  iialakali  from  a 
Script  dial  text  or  from  another  law. 

Compilations  of  such  hermeneutic  rules  were 
made  in  the  earliest  times.  The  tannaitic  tradition 
recognizes  three  sucli  collections,  namely;  (1)  the 
seven  IJci.Es  of  Hili.ei,  (baraita  at  the  begiuning  of 
Sifra;  Ab.  R.  N.  .\xxvii.);  (2)  the  thirteen  Kri.Es  op 
II.  IsiiMAEL  (baraita  at  tlie  beginning  of  Sifra;  this 
collection  is  merely  an  amplilication  of  tliat  of  Ilil- 
lel);  and  (3)  the  thirty-two  Rules  of  R.  Ei.iezeh 
Ii.  .Jose  iia-Gei.ii.i.  The  last-mentioned  rules  are 
contained  in  an  independent  baraita  which  has  been 
incorporated  and  preserved  only  in  later  works. 
Tliey  are  intended  for  liaggadic  interpretation  ;  but 
many  of  them  are  valid  for  the  Ilalakah  as  well, 
coinciding  with  the  rules  of  Hillel  and  Ishmael. 

It  must  be  borne  iu  mind,  however,  that  neitlier 
Ilillel,  Ishmael.  nor  Eliezer  ben  Joseha-Oelili  sought 
to  give  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  rules  of  in- 
terpretation current  in  his  day,  but  tliat  they 
omitted  from  their  collections  many  rules  whicli 
were  then  followed.     For  some  reason  or  other  they 
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restricted  themselves  to  a  compilation  of  the  jiiiuci- 
pal  methods  of  logical  deduction,  which  they  called 
"middot"  (measures),  although  the  other  rules  also 
were  known  by  that  term  (,comp.  Sifre,  Num.  2  [ed. 
Friedniaiui,  p.  2a]). 

All  the  hermencutic  rules  scattered  through  the 
Talmudim  and  Jlidrasliim  have  been  collected  liy 
Malbim  in  "  Ayyelet  lia-Sliahar,"  tlic  introduction  to 
his  commentary  on  tlie  Sifra,  and  have  been  arbi- 
trarily reckoned  at  613,  to  correspond  with  the  613 
connnandments.  The  antiquity  of  the  rules  can  be 
determined  only  by  the  dates  of  the  authorities  who 
quote  them;   in  general,  they  can  not 

Dates  of  safely  be  declared  older  than  the  tanna 
the  Rules,  to  whom  they  are  first  ascribed.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  seven  middot 
of  Hillel  and  the  tliirteen  of  Ishmael  are  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Ilillel  him.self,  wlio  was  the  first  to  trans- 
mit them.  At  all  events,  he  did  not  invent  them, 
but  merely  collected  them  as  current  in  his  day, 
though  be  [lossilily  amplitied  them. 

The  Talmud  itself  gives  no  information  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  middot,  although  the  Geonim 
regarded  them  as  Sinailie{'rDO  HC'D^  nj^n  ;  comp. 
R.  Samson  of  Chiuon  in  his  "Sefer  ha-Keritot ''). 
This  can  be  correct  only  if  the  e.vpressiou  nspn 
'J'DD  nL"D^  means  nothing  more  than  "  very  old," 
as  is  the  case  in  many  Talmudic  passages.  It  is  de- 
cidedly erroneous,  however,  to  take  this  expression 
literally  and  to  consider  the  middot  as  traditional 
from  the  time  of  Jloses  on  Sinai. 

The  middot  seem  to  have  been  first  laid  down  as 
abstract  ndes  by  the  teachers  of  Hillel,  though  they 
were  not  immediately  recognized  by  all  as  valid  and 
binding.  DilTerent  schools  interpreted  and  modified 
tliem,  restricted  or  cxjianded  them,  in  various  ways. 
Akiba  and  Ishmael  ami  their  scholars  especially 
contril)Uted  to  the  develoiunent  or  eslablishmeiit  of 
tliese  rules.  Akibadevotcd  hisattention  particularly 
to  the  giammalical  and  e.xegetical  rules,  while  Ish- 
mael developed  the  logical.  The  rules  laid  down 
by  one  school  were  frctiuently  rejected  by  another 
because  the  principles  which  guided  them  in  their 
respective  formulations  were  essentially  dilTerent. 
Accordingto  .\kil)a,  lliedi  vine  language  of  the  Torab 
is  distinguished  from  the  speech  of  men  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  former  no  word  or  sound  is  supcrtluous. 
He  established  two  priiicij)les  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  ride  of  his  teacher  N.\iiuM  ok  Gim/o,  who 
liad  declared  that  certain  particles,  like  nx.  D3.  and 
IN,  were  inclusive  and  certain  others,  such  as  ix,  pi, 
and  p,  weie  exclusive.  These  two  principles  are- 
(IltiVSji)  N^N  'm  "inX  'lai  ;'X(  =  "one  inclu.sion 
adiled  to  another  is  eiiuivalent  to  an  exclusion": 
Sifra,  Zaw,  Perck,  11  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  Sid]);  and  (2) 
jn  I"UT  nUIC'S  (=  "  wordsareampliflcalions  "  ;  Yer. 
Shab.  xix.  17a).  Hence  lie  interprets  the  following 
forms  of  expression  as  amplilications:  an  infinitive 
before  a  finite  verb,  e.ij..  man  m:n  (Saidi.  64b); 
the  dotd)ling  of  a  word,  c..'/.,  C'^X  l.""X  (Yeb.  71a); 
and  the  repetition  of  a  term  by  a  synonym,  e.t/  . 
"IJONI  1311  (Yer.  Sotali  viii.  22b). 

Ishmael,  on  the  contrary,  lays  down  the  princi 

pie,  Dns  '32  !rj*^3  nun  man  (="ihe  Torah 

speaks  in  the  language  of  men";  Sifre,  Num.  112). 


The  Bible  may,  therefore,  have  employed  snperfiu- 
ous  words  and  sounds ;  and  forced  values  should  not 
be  assigned  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  deducing 
new  rules  therefrom.  The  same  statement  holds 
with  regard  to  the  repetition  of  an  entire  section. 
Ishmael  is  of  the  opinion  that  "the  Torah  at  times 
repeats  a  whole  section  of  tlie  Law  in  order  to  give 
a  new  application  to  it"(mp?D3  niCXJC  nt'lS  ^3 

^'3:;'3  x^x  nvSjL"  x^  inx  Dipoa  nx:c'  nrm  nnx 

na  'Li'innyL"  121 ;  sifre,  Num.  2,  according  to  the 
reading  of  Elijah  Wilna).  It  is  not  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  draw  a  new  inference  from  every  repetition. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  Ninn.  v.  .'j-S  the  Torah  re- 
peats the  section  on  ni7t3  Dtl'N  in  Lev.  v.  20-26  (vi. 
1-7,  A.  V.)  for  the  purpose  of  teacliing  the  new 
ruling  that  in  certain  cases  recompense  for  sin  shall 
be  made  directly  to  the  priests.  Akiba  asserts,  on 
the  other  liand  (in  Sifre.  l.r.,  according  to  the  reading 
of  Elijah  Wilna),  tliat  "Everything  that  is  s:ud  in  a 
section  so  repeated  must  be  interpreted"  (=  DD  pD 
t;'nni5  I'lV  ri3  lOSJt;'),  ami  tliat  new  deductions 
may  be  drawn  from  it.  xVccordiiig  to  this  view,  in 
Num.  v.  5-8,  for  example,  a  new  meaning  must  be 
sought  in  the  repetition  of  the  Law. 

Akiba's  According  to  Akiba,  the  traditional 
Rules.  voeali/ation  in  the  Bible  of  a  word 
whicli  may  be  read  in  various  ways  is 
well  founded  (Xlp^^  DX  i.'"') ;  and  he  deduces  many 
rules  from  tlie  meanings  which  such  words  have  ac- 
cording to  traditional  pointing.  This  rule  had  been 
formulated  before  Akiba  by  a  tanna  named  R. 
.Judah  ben  Ro'ez,  who  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere, 
and  of  whom,  consecjuently,  nothing  more  is  known 
(com]).  Sanli.  4a). 

Ishmael,  in  opposition  to  Akiba,  follows  the  prin- 
ciple nilDoS  DX  B".  '■<■-.  that  the  tradition  regard- 
ing only  the  consonantal  text  is  authoritative,  and 
that  rules  may  be  deduced  oidy  from  that  text. 
A  single  example  will  serve  to  illu.strate  the  dilTer- 
ence  between  the  methods  of  the  two  schools.  In 
Lev.  xxi.  11,  in  the  law  which  forbids  a  priest  to 
defile  himself  by  touching  a  corpse,  the  word  nL"33 
is  written  defectively.  Since  the  traditional  reading 
indicates  the  plural,  "nafshot,"  Akiba  ih-aws  the 
conclusion  that  a  iiuarter-log  of  blood,  the  miinmum 
cpiantity  by  which  a  priest  may  be  rendered  unclean 
through  contact  with  a  single  corpse,  also  defiles 
hiiu  when  it  issues  from  two  bodies.  According  to 
Ishmael,  however,  this  nunimum  (juantity  defiles  a 
priest  only  when  it  issues  from  a  single  corpse:  for 
the  word,  according  to  the  consonantal  lexl,  is  lo  be 
read  in  the  singular  "nalshat  "  (comp.  Sanh.  4a,  U, 
Hul.  72a,  and  Tosafot  lo  both  jiassages) 

According  to  Akiba.  laws  may  be  deduced  from 
the  juxtaposition  of  two  legal  sections,  since  "every 
pas.sage  which  stands  close  to  another  must  be  ex- 
plained and  interpreted  with  reference  to  its  neigh- 
bor "  (njD-n  TTfob  nni"3n^  hdudd  x-nc-  ncns  ^3 ; 

Sifre.  Num.  131).  According  lo  Ishmael.  on  Uie 
contrary,  nothing  maybe  inferred  from  the  position 
of  the  iiidividiiai  .sections,  since  it  is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain thatevery  single  portion  now  stnndsin  its  proper 
place.  Many  a  paragraph  wliich  forms,  strictly 
speaking,  the  heginniiii:  of  a  book  and  should  stand 
m  that  position,  has  been  iriUispose.l  to  the  middle. 
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Islimael  explains  the  occurrence  of  a  section  in  a 
place  where  it  does  not  iiroperly  belong  (2T)23  noijl 
1X3)  liy  ik'claring  that  "tlieic  is  no  first  or  last  in 
the  Scriptures  "(Vnina  inNOI  DipD  fXt'  'JSD  K^N), 
not  as  due  to  any  special  reason  (Meli.,  eil.  Weiss,  p. 
48a;  Eccl.  R.  i. :  conip.  Pes.  6b,  where  1{.  Pappa  de- 
fines this  principle  in  such  a  manner  that  it  does  not 
contradict  Islmiael's  rules  coiiccrniu!^  "  Kclal  u- 
ferat  ").  Eliezer  b.  Jose  ha-Gelili  expanded  this  rule 
in  his  baraita  and  divided  it  into  two  parts  (Nos.  31 
and  32).  Tlie  opposition  between  tlie  schools  of 
Ishmael  and  Akiba  lessened  gradually,  and  finally 
vanished  altogether,  so  that  the  later  taiuiaini  api)ly 
the  axioms  of  both  indiscriminately,  although  the 
hermeneutics  of  Al<iha  predominated.  In  this  way 
all  the  principles  cited  above  obtained  general  rec- 
ognition. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  seven  rules  of 
Hillel  and  of  the  thirteen  of  Ishraael  ma)'  now  be 
given,  together  with  certain  otlier  imijortant  canons 
of  Tahnud  hermeneutics. 

1.  Kal(kol)  wa-homer:  The  first  rule  of  Hillel 
and  of  Ishmael.  called  also  "  din  "  (conclusion).  This 
is  the  argument  "  a  minori  ad  majus  "  or  "  a  majori  ad 
minus."  In  the  Baraita  of  Eliezer  b.  Jose  ha-Gelili 
this  rule  is  divided  into  two  (Nos.  5  and  6),  since  a 
distinction  is  made  between  a  course  of  reasoning 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures themselves  ("kal  wa-homer  nieforash  ")  and 
one  merely  suggested  tliere  ("  kal  wa-homer  satum  "). 
Tile  compU-ted  argument  is  ilhistrated  in  ten  exam- 
ples given  in  Gen.  K.  xcii.  Tlie  full  name  of  this 
rule  should  be  "kal  wa-homer,  homer  we-kal "  (sim- 
ple and  complex,  complex  and  simple),  since  by  it 
deductions  are  made  from  thesimpli!  to  thecomplex 
or  vice  versa,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  conclu- 
sion required.  The  major  premise  on  which  tlie 
argument  is  based  is  called  "nadon,"  or,  at  a  later 
period,  "melammed"  (tliat  which  teaches);  the  con- 
clusion resulting  from  the  argument  is  termed 
pn  p  xa,  or,  later,  "lamed "  (that  which  learns). 
The  process  of  deduction  in  the  kal  wa-homer  is 
limited  by  the  rule  that  the  conclusion  may  contain 
nothing  more  than  is  found  in  the  premise.  This 
is  the  so-called  "dayyo"  law,  which  many  teachers, 
however,  ignored.  It  is  formulated  thus:  xa^  VT 
inj3  nvnb  inn  p  ("The  conclusion  of  an  argument 
is  satisfied  when  it  is  like  the  major  premise  ").  The 
discovery  of  a  fallacy  in  tlie  process  of  deduction  is 
called  "  tesliubah  '"  (objection  i,  or.  in  the  terminology 
of  the  Amoraim,  "pirka."  The  possilnlity  of  such 
an  objection  is  never  wholly  excluded,  hence  the 
deduction  of  the  kal  wa-homer  has  no  ab.solute  cer- 
taiut}'.  The  conseipiences  of  this  are:  (a)  that  the 
conclusions  have,  according  to  many  teachers,  no 
real  value  in  criminal  procedure,  a  view  expres.scd 
in  the  axiom  that  the  conclusion  is  insufficient  to 
punish  the  violator  of  an  inferred  prohibition  (]'N 
]''in  |0  ]■'i:':^]|■.  Sifrc,  Num.  1);  (4)  that  very  often  a 
passage  is  interpreted  to  mean  something  which 
maybe  inferred  by  means  of  a  kal  wa-homer  (xn^'D 
Xip  nS  an:i  mo  Vpa  X'nXT;  Pes.  18b;  Yoma43a). 

2.  Gezerah  shawah  ("Similar  laws,  similar 
verdicts '') :  The  second  rule  of  Hillel  and  of  Ishmael, 
and  the  seventh  of  Eliezer  b.  Jose  ha-Gelili.     This 


may  be  described  as  argument  by  analogy,  which 
infers  from  the  similarity  of  two  cases  that  the  legal 
decision  given  for  the  one  holds  good  for  the  otlier 
also.  The  term  "gezerali  shawah"  originally  in- 
cluded arguments  based  on  analogies  either  in  word 
or  in  fact.  IJefore  long,  however,  the  latter  class 
was  designated  as  "hckkesh,"  while  the  phrase 
"gezerah  shawah  "  was  limited  to  analogy  in  the  case 
of  two  different  Uiblical  laws  containing  a  word 
common  to  both.  The  gezerah  shawah  was  origi- 
nally restricted  to  a  dif  '/.eyo/itvm;  i.e. ,  a  word  occur- 
ring only  in  the  two  passiXges  olTering  the  analogy. 
Since  such  a  word  is  found  nowhere  else,  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  it  bears  dilTerent  meanings  in 
the  two  passages.  The  gezerah  shawah  conse- 
quently attaches  to  the  word  in  the  one  passage  the 
entire  sequence  of  ideas  which  it  bears  in  the  other. 
Such  a  gezerah  shawah  is  purely  lexicographical, 
as  .seeking  to  determine  the  exact  signification  of  a 
word  by  comparison  with  another  jiassage  in  which 
the  full  meaning  of  such  word  is  clear.  The  rule  thus 
demonstrates  itself.  An  example  will  illustrate  this 
more  clearly.  The  phrase  IC'XI  DS  p^D  ("to  wring 
off  the  head  ")  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Pentateuch, 
namely,  in  Lev.  i.  15  and  ih.  v.  8.  In  the  latter  pas- 
sage, however,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  more 
closely  defined  by  ISIJJ  ^l»30  ("  from  the  neck  ").  The 
Sifra(ed.  Weiss,  p.  9a)  concludes,  therefore,  that  the 
nearer  definition,  "from  the  neck,"  in  the  second 
passage,  is  part  of  the  concept  of  the  word  \ho, 
and,  consequently,  that  in  the  former  passage,  also, 
P7D  means  "to  wring  the  head  from  the  neck."  At 
a  later  |ieriod.  however,  the  gezerah  shawah  emerged 
from  these  narrow  bounds  and  inferred  the  identity 
of  legal  requirements  from  the  identity  of  their  ter- 
minology, even  when  such  terminology  occurred  in 
man}'  passages  besides  the  two  which  formed  the 
analogy.  Thereby  the  gezerah  shawah  lost  its  in- 
herent power  of  demonstration ;  for  it  is  wholly  un- 
reasonable to  attribute  to  a  word  a  meaning  which 
happens  to  be  associated  with  it  in  a  single  passage, 
when  various  other  passages  connect  ideas  entirely 
different  with  the  same  word.  Since,  moreover, 
each  individual  teacher  might  choose  which  two  ex- 
pressions he  would  select  for  a  gezerali  shawah, 
contradictory  conclusions  might  be  drawn,  which 
would  each  have  the  same  claim  to  validity,  .since 
both  were  obtained  by  a  gezerah  shawah.  Conse- 
quently, in  order  to  be  binding,  a  gezerah  shawah 
was  obliged  to  conform  to  two  requirements  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  greatly  restricted  its  apjilication, 
and,  on  the  other,  gave  legal  decisions  thus  obtained 
the  value  of  those  deduced  from  a  superfluous  word 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  These  conditions  are:  (o) 
1DVVD  nit;'  ni'n  n  Onx  rx  C  No  one  may  draw  a 
conclusion  from  analogy  upon  his  own  authority  "  ; 
Pes.  66a;  Niddah  19b).  This  rule,  however,  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  implying  that  every  gezerah 
shawah  must  have  been  handed  down  from  Sinai, 
as  Raslii  (on  the  various  passages)  and  many  exposi- 
tors who  followed  him  explained  it,  but  that  the  use 
of  this  method  of  hermeneutics  is  to  be  permitted 
only  to  an  entire  board  or  council,  and  is  to  be  em- 
ployed only  when  its  resultsagree  with  the  traditional 
halakah,  which  thereby  acquires  the  importance  of  a 
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law  iniplii'd  in  tlie  Scriptures.  In  YcrusIuUnii  tliis 
rule  reads:  mK  t'f*"!  ITlO^n  D"P^  HIC  HTtJ  p  D1H 
niD^n  hi22h  C  J  n  ("From  a  gezerah  sliawali  con- 
clusions may  be  deduced  whicli  support  tradition, 
l)ut  not  such  as  are  opposed  to  tradition";  conip. 
Mainionides  in  the  introduction  to  his  "  Mislmeli 
Torah  ").  (//)  The  words  of  the  text  wliicli  form  the 
basis  of  the  deduction  from  analogy  must  be  free, 
i.e.,  they  must  be  superlluous  and  non-essential,  or 
they  may  not  be  used  (HTTJ  i:»''n  p^l  Cprih  njSID 
nic;').  This  limitaliini  of  the  gezerali  shawah,  how- 
ever, to  supertiuous  words  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized. Akiba  considers  the  gezerah  shawah  valid 
when  neither  of  the  two  words  is  superfluous  (Ij'N 
hh^  njSID).  According  to  Ishmael,  it  is  sufticient 
if  the  analogy  is  free  on  one  side  (TnS  HVD  njSID). 
i.e.,  if  one  of  the  two  words  forming  the  basis  of  the 
analogy  is  pleonastic.  Eliezer  alone  re(iuires  both 
words  to  l)e  superfluous  (DmV  'Ji."D  HJSID  ;  conip. 
HolTniann,  "ZurEinleit\uig  in  die  Ilalachischen  Mid- 
rashehiMi,"  p.  6). 

3.  Binyan  ab  mi-katub  ehad  ("A  standard 
from  a  passage  of  Seiipture  ") :  A  certain  passage 
serves  as  a  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  many 
others,  so  that  the  decision  given  in  the  case  of  one 
is  valid  for  all  the  rest. 

4.  Binyan  ab  mi-shene  ketubim  ("'A  stand- 
ard from  two  i)assa,ges  of  Scripture  ''):  By  this  rule 
a  decision  in  two  laws  having  a  characteristic  in 
common  (niL'TI  IVD)  is  applie<l  to  many  other  laws 
which  have  this  same  characteristic.  Ishmael  unites 
rules  3  and  4  in  his  third  rule,  while  the  same  com- 
binjition  forms  the  eighth  rule  of  Eliezer  b.  Jose 
ha-O.lili. 

5.  Kelal  u-ferat  and  ferat  u-kelal  ("General 
and  particular,  jiarticular  and  general,"  i.e..  iinu'ta- 
tion  of  the  general  by  the  particular  and  vice  versa): 
According  to  Ishmael,  this  principle  has  eight  S])e- 
cial  applications,  and  thus  includes  eight  sejjarate 
rules  in  his  .scheme  (Xos.  4-U).  This  method  of 
limitation  is  one  of  the  main  poinis  of  difference  be- 
tween Ishmael  and  AUiba.  According  lo  the  former, 
who  follows  his  teacher  ]{.  Nehiuiya  b.  ha-Kanah, 
the  iiarticular  is  only  an  eluci<lalion  of  the  preceding 
general  <'.\pression.  so  that  the  latler  includes  only 
what  is  conbdned  in  the  particular  (px  0131  ?7D 
ti-ISat:'  no  X^X  feat.  But  if  .stm  another  general 
follows  the  particidar,  the  two  general  expressions 
are  defined  by  the  intermediale  particular,  so  that 
the   law  applies  only  lo  what  is  like  the  particular 

(D-isn  I'pa  x^N  nmo  nnx  'n  '?b2^  uisi  bb^)- 

Akiba,  on  the  contrary,  ap|ilies  the  ruli' of  increase 
and  decrease  (DIV'01  'U"l)  which  had  been  taught 
him  by  bis  teacher  Xuhum  of  Ginizo.  According  to 
this  principle,  the  general  followeil  by  a  particular 
subsumes  evi'rylhing  which  is  like  the  parlicul.nr 
(Saidi.  4r)b,  4l!a).  If.  however,  another  general 
term  follows  the  iiarlicular,  the  former  subsumes 
also  what  is  not  sinnlar  to  I  he  latler.  The  two  gen- 
eral lernis  arc  decreased  in  only  one  respect  by  the 
inlerniediale  pavlicular  (^3n  nn'l  'Oil  UiyOI  'Ul 
"ins  13T  DJ,'''3  'N*01  ■  Shebu.  -(ia  :  conip.  also  Ii;islii 
on  Sanb.  I.e.). 

6.  Ka-yoze   bo  mi-makom   aher  (■  Like  that 

XII.— 8 


in  another  place"):  The  explanation  of  a  Biblical 
passage  according  to  another  of  similar  content. 

7.  Dabar  ha-lamed  me-'inyano  ("Something 
proved  by  the  context");  Delinilinn  from  the  con- 
text. Ishmael  omits  rule  C entirely,  and  has  another 
(Xo.  IS)  instead  which  is  not  found  in  llillel,  and 
which  reails  thus:  nt  DS  HT  D"L;"n30n  QOin3  'itT 
Dn-ra  yna'l  ^•C'brn  ainan  ST'J'IJ?  ("it  tw,.  pas- 
sages contradict  each  other,  this  contradiclion  must 
be  reconcileil  by  comparison  with  a  third  passage"). 
The  method  of  solution  of  such  opposing  statements 
by  the  help  of  a  third  passage  is  a  point  of  diver- 
gency between  Ishmael  and  Akiba.  According  to 
the  latter,  the  third  sentence  decides  in  favor  of  one 
of  the  two  contradictory  statements  (Mek.,  ed.  Weiss, 
Ca);  according  to  the  former,  it  modities  the  inter- 
pretation of  both.  With  regard  to  the  meamng  of 
words  which  are  pointed  in  the  text,  Suueon  b. 
Eleazar  laid  down  the  rule  that  if  the  pointed  ]iart 
of  the  word  (mipj)  is  equal  to  the  unpointed  part 
(ana)  in  length,  the  word  must  not  be  inter|u-etetl 
at  all;  but  if  one  part  is  longer  than  the  other,  such 
jiart  must  be  interpreted  (Gen.  U.  Ixxviii.).  Con- 
cerning the  iuterju-etatiou  of  words  by  a  change  of 
letters  or  vowels  the  rule  is:  S"lpn  ^X  ("Do  not 
read  so,  but  so").  Under  this  r\de  the  integrity  of 
the  text  itself  is  not  a.s.saih'd,  the  changes  made 
being  only  for  the  purpose  of  explanation. 

To  support  a  halakic  decision,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  find  a  point  of  departure  in  the  Ilaggadah, 
the  tradition;il  reading  of  a  word  is  altered  by  trans- 
])osition  of  itscousonanlS(n'by  substitution  of  others 
which  are  related  to  them,  en-  the  ccmsouant-groiip 
is  retained  with  alteration  of  its  vowels,  the  last 
method  being  the  most  freiiuent.  A  halakic  exam- 
jile  of  this  form  of  henneneuticsis  the  interpretation 
of  the  word  "kapot"  (bough:  Lev.  x.xiii.  40)  as 
though  it  were  "kaput"  (bound;  Sifra,  ed.  Weiss, 
p.  102d;  Sidi.  ;i3a).  It  is  noteworthy,  moreover, 
that  only  the  Tannaim  ilerived  new  lialakot  with 
the  aid  of  these  rules,  while  the  Amoraim  employed 
them  only  in  advancing  haggadic  explanations  or 
in  establishing  the  old  halakot  of  the  Tannaim. 

Itini.iofiRArnv:  Siiiuliii  (;;iiin,  ('•miiiii'iitarv  on  the  thirteen 
nii(l(iot  (i(  It.  Ishiiiai-I.  inilili.^hed  liv  Si-li.'<-hter  in  JUI  Tnhiiiiil. 
Iv.  237  (■(  .<fi;.,iliiil  ill  tlie  (Kitnr.i  Cuiiii'lrhx.  ix.TIl  s:j:  Unslil, 
Comineiitiii'V  en  tlie  thirteen  rules.  In  Kobiik's  .h!<r)ii(niti.  vl.. 
Ili'hrew  pail,  pp. :is  11,  aii-:;ii4:  the  reiiiiiiriinirci'iiiiiu'iiiHries 
on  the  thirteen  rules  are  iMiiiiiieniteil  by  Jellinek  in  A'o»(ri-.< 
liK-KilaUin,  Nos.  lii:)  IT');  I!.  Samson  of  Chinon,  Scfir  AVri- 
tiit.  Warsaw,  l.s.">l ;  Malailil  K.ilii-n.  Yml  Mul'dlii.  Ilerlin, 
IS,"):;;  .^aron  Ihn  llavviin.  Mi'lil'it  Aliiirini :  R.  Solomon 
Almzi,  Villiiil  Sliriinrnh:  Jacob  Ilirsch  .lolles,  .1/i7o  liii- 
liii'ini.  part  ii.;  liii-sili  Chiiji-s.  .Uilio  tM-ToUinnl.  Zolkiev, 
i.S|5:  Malliini,  AiiU'l'l  li't-Shitlmr:  Frankel.  Hml'inli'it 
ill  Mischniuii.  pp!  I'.iaml  liw  lim,  l,.ipslc.  }&»;  1.  H.  \Vi'ls.s, 
Dor.  i.  ir)+-irKS,  n.  lii");  .Mmilciai  I'hiiiBian.  Si.li  r  TiitviWI"!, 
Wihia,  ISI'.I;  H.  s.  ilirsc'hfi'lil.  IliiUuliisvlie  K.r<in"i-.  Herlin. 
l.stii;  iilem.  lliiiiK'H'^'lii-  /■.■.'■>■((.■.<.■.  lb.  1.M7;  Criitz.  HiHd  jiimI 
Siiiir  Siilii  II  lull  ri'irtiiliitusrfiiihi.  in  .l/oiidl.s.si/iri/l.  I.; 
M.  Mii-lzlniT.  Till-  Tiiliiiiiilir  Siilliiiisin  or  ()i>  liifni-iirr 
nf  Kill  Viiliniiin:  ill  Il.linir  ttivicii;  I.,  rim  innall.  1.s,si; 
HolTiiiaiin.  y.iir  t'.iulciliiiiii  in  ilif  tliiluiliisilii  ii  Miilin- 
.si/oiii,  pp.  4  11,  lierlln.  IS-sT;  hliMii.  Kin  .Vii(r(i.«i(i  11/..  r  ilic 
r>nizi]ni  Mi'liliil.in  ;{.Hiii.  r /■'.  .vt.wliri.rt.  pp.  ■'»")  71 :  S.  I.an- 
.laii,  .lii.sicfif.  II  tli:i  Tiihiiiiil  mill  ihr  '.'.■oiiim  I""  r  •'"' 
lf.i//i  <(.r  Miilrn.iiliiM-li,ii  arliiifliuislniiiiifi.  HanoviT. 
I.HS.S;  Dolisrhitlz,  I>ii  Kiiiliiiln-  lliliili.irili-vilir  Tiiininiiii. 
Hall...  ISICl;  .\.  Schwiiitz.  I'ii  //.iiii.  iiii((i.vr)i.-  .1  ii.il..i)"-. 
Vii'iinn.  ISilT;  Idem.  Itir  /friim  ii«  ii(isi/ii-  .S|/»o(/isiiiii«.  lb. 
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it  is  fmiml  in  llio  Sliulhau  'Aruk,  lloslien  Mislipat, 
of  Jciscpli  Caro  (IGtli  cent.),  as  ■vvdl  as  in  nnniiT- 
(His  otluT  wnrks  wliieli  clalinrale  or  i,'liici(latu  indi- 
vidual passajiC'S  in  various  ways.  The  Instory  of 
tlie  Hebrew  code  falls  into  three  chief  epodis:  (1) 
the  Pentateuch,  (2)  the  Talniuil,  and  (li)  post- 
Talniudic  literature.  The  Pentateuch  forms  the 
basis  of  tlie  Talmud,  while  the  latter  serves  in  its 
turn  as  a  fiuMidalion  for  post-Talmiidic  law,  which 
has  tenaciously  maintained  its  validity 
Three        in  less  cultured  countries  to  the  pres- 

Historical    ent  day.     Altiioufjli  these  three  peri- 
Periods      ods  are  closely  related  in  so  far  as  the 

of  Jewish  later  epochs  were  developed  from  the 
Law.  earlier,  they  nuist  be  regarded  as  mu- 
tually independent,  since  they  repre- 
sent dilTerent  phases  of  evolution.  As  controverting 
the  theory  which  fortncrly  prevailed,  especial  stress 
must  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  time 
the  changes  both  in  material  and  in  spiritual  life 
profoundly  modified  Jewish  law,  the  stages  of  whose 
evolution  are  linked  together  only  by  the  legal 
fictions  common  to  all  history  of  law.  It  may  ac- 
cordingly be  said  that  there  were  three  judiciary 
systems:  the  Jlosaic,  the  Talmudic,  and  the  rab- 
binic. The  Talmudic  code  is  generally  termed  the 
"jNIosaicTalmudic,"  since  the  authorities  of  the  Tal- 
mud took  the  i\[osaic  law  as  their  basis.  Prom  the 
point  of  view  of  judicial  history,  however,  the  Tal- 
mud must  lie  regarded  as  an  independent  structure; 
and  it  is  therefore  more  correct  to  use  the  simple 
term  "Talmudic  law."  The  present  article  excludes 
all  reference  to  rabbinic  law,  and  discusses  only 
those  aspects  of  the  Mosaic  s.ystem  which  facili- 
tate an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  Talmudic 
code. 

The  Torah,  revealed  b_v  God,  was  the  basis  of  the 
code;  and  God  Himself  was  consequently  the  Su- 
preme Sotirce  of  law.  The  Talmud,  like  the  Torah, 
drew  no  distinction  between  religious  and  secular 
law.  thus  conforming  to  the  general  custom  of  an- 
cient peoples,  especially  in  the  East. 

Religious  One  result  of  this  peculiarity  was  the 
and  Secular  wide  range  and  close  articulation  of 
Law.  the  Talmudic  system,  since  the  eoiu- 
mand  men  ts  of  religion  intluenced  secu- 
lar law,  and  modilled  civil  relations  in  So  far  as  any 
infraction  of  them  was  punishable.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, therefore,  to  differentiate  sharply  between  relig- 
ious and  secular  law.  Everything  pertaining  to  the 
former  is  discussed  more  properly  under  H.vL.\K.\ir, 
and  is,  therefore,  omitted  here  so  as  to  render  possi- 
ble a  brief  outline  of  secular  jurisprudence  and  a 
citation  of  parallels  with  other  systems.  While  the 
application  of  modern  legal  categories  to  Talmudic 
law  is  foreign  to  its  nature,  it  can  not  be  avoided; 
a  careful  check,  however,  must  be  kept  upon  this 
method.  In  like  manner  a  careful  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  the  civil  and  the  penal  codes  of 
Talmudic  law.  While  the  civil  code  w'as  actually 
enforced,  the  penal  code  was  a  dead  letter;  for  the 
Romans,  about  30  C.B.,  had  withdrawn  all  criminal 
jurisdiction  from  the  Jews(Sanh.  41a;  Yer.  Sanli.  i. 
1,  vii.  2;  Jlommsen,  "Komische  Gcsehichte,"  v.  .'512). 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  in  the  year  70, 
jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  as  well  seems  to  have  been 


given  to  the  Koman  courts  (^lommsen.  I.e.  p.  54S; 
Frankel,  "  I)cr  (iirii'litliehe  Beweis  nach  Mosaiseli- 
Talmiulisehcm    Rechte,"   p]i.   4.").  142; 
Civil  iilciii.   "Zeitsehrift  fi'ir  die    I{eligic')sen 

and  Penal  Iiitcressen,"  i.  1.1:5,  IWl).  alllKUigh  this 
Codes.  can  have  been  onlj-  a  temporary  meas- 
ure, ami,  in  view  of  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  parties  involved  to  refu.se  to  submit 
to  such  a  court,  can  never  have  been  rigidly  enforced. 
Civil  jurisdiction  may  be  regarded.  theref<ire,  ;is  a 
right  which  really  existed,  wliile  criminal  law  was, 
for  the  most  part,  merely  theoretical  from  the  very 
begiiuiing.  Survivals  from  the  period  of  independ- 
ence, Pentateuchal  laws,  an<l  the  penal  codes  of 
foreign  rulers  are  the  component  elements  of  the 
criminal  law  of  the  Talmud.  Very  frecpient,  more- 
over, are  the  instances  in  which  exegeses  of  IJililical 
passages  .served  as  sources,  often  elucidating  laws 
which  were  never  actually  enforced.  The  origin  of 
the  Talmudic  penal  code  explains  the  majority  of  its 
pecidiarities  as  well  as  its  weaknessesand  its  merits. 
The  merits  consist  chiefly  in  leniency.  Thus,  for 
example,  while  the  code  recognized  capital  punish- 
ment and  the  freciuency  of  its  inlliction  as  ordered  by 
the  Pentateuch,  it  rendered  the  death-sentence  prac- 
tically impossible,  since  this  penalty  was  so  condi- 
tioned by  requirements  of  proof  of  malice  afore- 
thought that  linall}'  guilt  cotdd  no  longer  be  proved. 
Capital  punishment,  even  for  murder,  was  so  abhor- 
rent to  the  authorities  of  tradition  that  its  intlietion 
was  to  be  prevented  by  all  legal  means  (.Mak.  i.  10 
et  passim).  In  view  of  these  circiunstanccs  and  ]nin- 
ciples,  the  penal  law  in  general  and  its  theoretical 
development  in  particular  aimed  at  strcngtheinng 
moral  consciousness  and  at  rousing  a  sense  of  guilt. 
In  like  manner,  the  punishments  inHicted  were  nuld. 
Thus,  a  thief  was  oljligcd  to  return  twice  the  value 
of  the  stolen  goods,  while  early  Roman  law  visited 
a  thief  caught  in  the  act  with  a  terrible  penalty, 
which  was  extended  imder  the  empire  to  other  forms 
of  theft  as  well.  The  Germans  frequently  punished 
theft  with  death  or  at  least  with  amputation  of  a 
hand  or  a  foot. 

The  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  Talmudic 
code  was  given  by  the  .study  of  the  divine  law,  the 
precepts  of  which  had  to  be  expounded  an<l  eluci- 
dated even  to  the  least  dot  on  the  smallest  letter. 
No  other  people  ever  honored  its  national  literature 
so  highly  or  guarded  it  so  carefully  as  the  Jews 
did  the  teachings  of  Moses.  Numerous  scholars 
of  the  Law  consequently  arose,  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  jurists  both  individually  and  collectively. 
Every  place  of  any  size  had  its  bet  lia-midrash, 
where  men  of  all  vocations  gathered  daily  for  dis- 
cussions. The  result  of  tive  centuries  of  this  activ- 
ity was  the  Talmudic  code.  The  civil  law  was  in- 
telligible even  to  laymen,  and  it  was,  moreover, 
interpreted  by  scholars;  consequently  its  develop- 
ment was  essentially  practical,  not  merely  theoretical 
as  was  that  of  the  criminal  code.  These  scholars, 
all  working  without  compensation,  evolved  a  legal 
.system  which  in  scope  and  excellence  stands  far 
above  the  period  of  civilization  for  which  and  in 
which  it  was  created.  The  wealth  of  Talmudic 
law  and  its  comparative  freedom  from  defects  are 
best  seen  when  it  is  compared  with  a  compendium. 
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of  modi'in  law,  such  as  Josef  Ivohlcr's  "  Eiiif iilirung 
in  <lio  Keclilswissunscliaft"  C-Jil  cd.,  Berlin,  lOOf)). 

The  liistoiT  of  the  Jews  explains  the  fulness  of 
ilevelopnient  in  the  code  of  civil  law,  its  deficiencies 
as  regards  public  law,  and  the  entii'c  absence  tlienv 
from  of  international  law.  In  civil  law  the  most 
n()tewortli_v  features  are  the  provisions  relating  to 

persons,  ])roperty,  claims,  family  es- 

Absence  of  tales,    and    inheritance.      A   distinct 

Commer-     branch  of   commercial    law,   such   as 

cial  Law.    has   been    highly  ileveloped    among 

modern  nations,  does  not  e.\ist  in  the 
Tahnndic  code,  although  regulations  concerning 
commerce  are  not  hu-Uing;  for  in  Talmudic  times 
the  Jews  were  not  as  distinctly  a  commercial  nation 
as  they  became  in  the  post-Talniudic  and  medieval 
perio<ls.  Indeed,  the  highly  develojied  system  of 
damages,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  injuries 
by  animals  (Kohler,  l.<\  p.  96).  characterizes  them 
as  an  agricultural  peoiile.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  various  legal  articles  in  The  Jewish 
Encyclopedia  ; 


Abetment 

Aliri>(rutii>n  of  Laws 

A4'4'»'pl!UM'e 

Acct'ssuries 

Accident 

Accoinuiotlation  of  tlie  Liiw 

Acnisatiiry  and  Inquisilttriat 

frocctiure 
Acc|uitlal  in  Talnuulie  Law 
Ailniissiuns  in  Evidence 
Adiiplion 
Attultery 
Agency,  Law  of 
Ajrnates 
Agrai'ian  Laws 
'Airunali 
Alil>i 

Alienation  ami  Acciiiisitlon 
Aliens 
Alimony 
Anathema 
AnoinlinK 
A^Huikta 

Assault  and  Battery 
Assli^ninent 
Asylum 

Allestatlon  of  Documents 
Attorney 

AtIonie.v,  Power  of 
Autlienlication  of  Docuuients 
Authority.  llMl)l>inical 
Avenfrer  of  Blood 
Axhaidt 
Balm  Batra 
Bal>a  Ivanima 
Bat»a  Mczi*u 
Bail 

Bailments 
Bar  Mizwall 
Barter 
Bastard 
Bequest 
B<Merali 
lielrotlial 
Bitraniy 
Blrthriirlit 
Blooil-M..ney 
Borr'owcr 
Boundaries 

Breach  of  Prondseof  MarrlaRe 
Brll)ery 
Burglary 
Calumny 

Cant-elation  of  Itoi'uments 
Capital  Punishment 


Captives 
Caution 

Charity  and  Charitable  Insti- 
tutions 
Chattels 

Circumstantial  Evidence 
Clerical  Errors 
Comnieicial  Law 
Conditions 

Confiscation  and  Forfeiture 
Contlict  of  Laws 
Consent 

Contempt  of  Court 
Contract 

Corpoi'al  Punishment 
Corporation 
Costs 
Crime 

Criannal  Procedure 
Crucifixion 
Damage 

Daughter  in  Jewish  Law 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Jewish  Law 
Debtor  and  Creditor 
Debts  of  Decedeutji 
Deed 
Demands 
Derelicts 
Desertion 
Devotion 
liiri 

Divorci! 

Domain,  Public 
Domicil 
Dowry 

Drunkenness  in  Law 
Duress 

Earnest-Sloney 
Easement 
Embezzlement 
Embryo 
Evidence 
K.xcomnuuiicatioii 
E.xecution 

Kamily  and  Kamlly  Life 
Family  Vault 
Fault 
Fee 

Finiler  of  Property 
Fines  and  Forfeiture 
FLxtures 

Foreign  Attachment 
Fnuiil  and  ,Mistuke 
(iamltling 
(ienllle 


Get 

(iezerah 

Gifts 

lileaning  of  the  Fields 

(iovernment 

(iuai'dianand  Ward 

Halizuh 

Hallah 

Hammurabi 

Hatra'ah 

Hawkers  and  Pedlers 

Ha/iikah 

Health  Laws 

Hefker 

Heresy  and  Heretics 

Hiring  and  Letting 

Holy  Days 

Homicide 

Husliand  and  Wife 

Ideiuity.  IM-oof  of 

Ignoi'ance  of  the  Law 

Illegitimacy 

Impi'isonmeut 

Incest 

ludenniity 

Infancy,  Legal  Aspects  of 

Inheritance 

Insanity 

Intention 

Intermarriage 

Joint  Owners 

Judge 

Judgment 

Jmlsdictiou 

Ketubah 

Ketultot 

Kiddushin 

Lamp,  Perpetual 

Landlord  and  Tenant 

Law.  Civil 

Law,  Codification  of 

Laws,  Noacbian 

Levirate  Marriage 

Loans 

Majority 

Makkot 

Marriage 

Marriage  Laws 

Martyrdom,  Restriction  of 

Master  and  Servant 

Master  and  Workmen 

Ma.\ims  (Legal) 

Medicine  in  Bible  and  Talmud 

Mezuzah 

Miggo 

Minyan 

Mi'un 

Monogamy 

Mortgage  or  Hypothec 

Wliile  the  foregoing  list  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  tlie  Talmudic  code,  an  estimate  of  its  value 
compared  with  other  systems  may  be  gained  by  a 
perusal  of  the  following  listof  rubrics  which  do  not 
occur  in  tlie  Talmud.  The  pa.ges  cited  in  paren- 
the-ses  are  those  of  Kohlcr's  above-nieutioned  work: 


Navigation 

Neighboring  Landowners 

New  Moon,  Blessing  of  the 

Niddah 

Oath 

Oral  Law 

Orphan 

Palestine.  Laws  and  Customs 

Heiating  Ui 
Partnership 
Paternity 
Pedigree 
Perjury 
Pledges 
Police  Laws 
Poll-Ta.\ 
Polygamy 
Precedence 
Primogeniture 
Priority 

Procedure  in  Civil  Causes 
Proshul 

Proselyte 

Real  Estate 

Itemainders  and  Reversions 

Restraints  on  Alienation 

Right  of  Way 

Riparian  owners 

Kobl)ery 

Salibatical  Year  and  Jubilee 

Sale 

Sanctuary 

Sanhedrin 

Seduction 

Set-OIT 

Signature 

Slander 

Slaves  and  Slavery 

Specific  Performance 

Subpoena 

Suicide 

Smnmons 

Sumptuary  Laws 

Suretyship 

Synagogue,  Legal  Aspect 

Taxation 

Tort 

Treason 

Trees 

Trespass 

Trusts  and  Trustees 

Usury 

Vows 

Weights  and  Measures 

Widow 

Wills 

Witchcraft 

Woman 


Associations  (p.  81 ;  societies 
only) 

Bankruptcy  (p.  14.">) 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Kin- 
dred Mattel's  (p.  8S;  proui- 
ls.s(>ry  notes  only) 

Counnen'lal  Finns  (p.  79) 

Counterfeiting  (p.  Im) 

Defanaition  of  Character, 
Slander,  Calumny,  etc.  (p. 
174 :  no  speclllc  penalty 
was  fixed  forlliese  crimes; 
they  wen'  liramtiMl  as  most 
Immoral ;  and  tlie  seven-st 
divine  ptnnshnu'nl  wilh  In- 
vitked  uixtn  tlie  olTender) 

Emliezzlemem   tlucludeil  un- 


der theft,  and  does  not  ctm- 

stitule  u  siieclUc  erluie ;   p. 

17.M 
Insiinmce  (pp.  f^  ft  acq.) 
Joint-Stock  C<iiiipaiiles  (p.  (iHi 
Lawful     Duels    las    onleals, 

which  ceased  in  Italy  in  Iho 

Ihirleenih  eeulury;  p.  170) 
U'xTallonis  (p.  Hill 
Limited    Liability  Collipiinles 

and  Financial  Trusts  ip  .S2) 
Maritime   Ijiw   (p.  S7 ,   river 

taw,  however,  existed) 
Onleals  (p.  I.t!) 
Panloii  ip.  l(«l> 
Secn>ts  of    .Maiinfaclun*  and 

Commen'e  (p.  I7i) 
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Tlio  penal  code  niiule  no  provision  for  n  jiublie 
prosecutor  or  for  torture,  altliouirli  llie  liitler  was  eiii- 
liloyeil  in  Europe  until  the  last  nunrter  of  tin-  ei.!j;lit- 
eentli  century.  A  few  examples  will  serve  to  show 
th(^  lofty  stimdanl  of  the  civil  and  marriage  codes  of 
the  Talnuid.  According  to  Talnuidic  law,  theageni 
was  c(jual  in  all  respects  to  the  party 

High  De-  he  re])resented;  and  the  Jews  even 
velopment  allowed  betrothal,  itself  a  contract,  to 
ofTal-  take  place  by  jiroxy  (i4.  p.  33).  On 
mudicLaw.  this  subject  Kohler  .says  (I.e.  p.  27): 
••  l{<'pre.sentation  is  an  institution  of 
elaborate  development,  introduced  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  jieriod  by  legal  regulation.  It  is  a 
creation  of  the  highest  type,  rendering  it  possible 
for  one  to  own  a  fortune  of  millions  without  liaving 
to  administer  it  in  person,"  Among  other  ancient 
peoples  the  debtor  was  held  responsible  for  his  delit 
with  liberty,  life,  and  limb,  the  law  relating  to 
debt  being  based  on  the  value  of  the  debtor;  Tal- 
mudic law,  however,  agrees  with  modeiii  codes, 
which  jiermit  the  debtor  neither  to  be  sold  as  a  slave 
nor  to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  in  any  otlier  way. 
The  i)aynientof  a  debt  was  a  moral,  not  a  legal,  ob- 
ligation (B.  B.  174a  and  parallel  passages;  conip. 
Kohler,  I.e.  p.  58). 

The  Jewish  laws  relating  to  family  life  did  not 
recognize  tlie  unlimited  authority  of  the  head  of  the 
household  as  did  Honian  law,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  son  who  hail  attained  his  majority  (13  years)  miglit 
hold  lu'operty  in  his  own  name.  In  the  Christian 
world  this  was  not  the  case  luitil  after  the  reign  of 
Justinian  (i!>.  p.  93).  The  law  of  inheritance,  as  in 
modern  codes,  recognized  the  system  based  on  kin- 
ship, Jewish  law  restricted  the  prohibitions  against 
consanguineous  marriages,  and  permitted  divorce. 
With  regard  to  these  cardinal  points  of  marriage 
legislation,  modern  codes,  in  opposition  to  cauou 
law,  adoiit  the  same  point  of  view  as  Judaism,  prob- 
ably because  derived  from  the  Roman  law.  There 
arc  numerous  legal  questions  and  even  judicial 
principles  in  which  modern  views  coincide  willi 
those  of  the  Talmud,  and  In  which  a  general  allusion 
may  be  made. 

The  Talmud  has  been  completed  for  1,400  years; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  legal  material  which  it 
contains  is  more  than  2.000  3'ears  old.      It  is  there- 
fore   self-evident  that   foreign   elements  from   the 
great  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient 

Assyro-  world  must  have  exercised  an  influ- 
Babylonian  ence  on  il.  Following  the  chronolog- 
Infiuence.  ical  order,  mi'iuion  should  lirst  be 
made  of  the  Assyro-Babylonian  ele- 
mcnls.  With  regard  to  the  relation  of  tlie  Mosaic 
law  to  the  code  of  Ilanunurabi,  see  H.\MMi'i;Ani 
and  the  literature  there  cited,  as  well  as  numerous 
later  works.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Assyro-Babylonian  laws  outlived  the  state  by  cen- 
turies, while  their  influence  was  felt  even  in  the 
Christian  period,  and  may  still  be  traced  in  Tal- 
mudic law.  The  most  common  terms  for  written 
contracts,  "shetar"and  "get."  are  Babylonian  ;  and 
clay  tablets  were  still  used  in  Talmiulic  times  for 
lu'oniissory  notes  (Blau,  "  Althebraisches  Bncli- 
wesen,"  p.  IS).  A  receipt  was  called  "zober,"  i.e.. 
"zebiru"    in  Assyrian  contracts.      Git.  86a  gives 


the  text  of  a  contract  regarding  the  sale  of  .slaves, 
I  he  lirst  part  of  whicli  is  apparently  Assyrian  in 
iirigin.  Even  in  post-Talmudical  literature,  as  in 
the  "Sefer  ha-Shetarot "  of  Judali  b.  Bar/.illai  (ed. 
Ilalberstam,  Berlin,  IfSDS),  there  are  distinct  reminis- 
cences of  Babylojdan  fornudas.  The  contracts  in- 
cluded in  this  work  numljer  more  than  seventy,  and 
in  them  the  phrase  "the  contracting  i)arly  has 
made  all  stipulations  '  in  accordance  with  his  pleas- 
ure '  "  recurs  in  all  varieties  of  terminology  U:;/.,  pp. 
9  etseq.).  The  same  fnrnuda  appears  in  Babylonian 
contracts,  this  example,  like  others,  being  furnished 
by  Pick  ("  Assyrisches  vmd  Talmudisches  Kultnr- 
geschichte  und  Lexicaliselie  Notizen,"  iiji.  22.  30). 
Incomparabh'  greater  was  the  inlluiaice  exerted 
by  Greco-Koman  jurisprudence  in  later  days.  The 
lingua  Franca  id'  the  East,  even  during  the  period 
of  Konian  sovereignty,  was  the  wiov/;  so  that  about 
seventy  of  the  seventy-seven  foreign  legal  terms  that 
are  foiuid  in  the  Talmud  (Low,  in  Krauss,  "  I^eiui- 
wijrter,"  ii.  630),  are  Greek,  oidy  the  remaining  few 
being  Latin.  As  a  rule  the  Jews  learned  Koinan  law 
from  the  actual  jiractise  of  the  courts  and  nut  from 
legal  writings  only.  Greek  terms  are  used  for  docu- 
ment, will,  protocol,  guardian,  contract,  hypothec, 
purchase,  accusation,  accuser,  attorney,  anil  the  like ; 
anil  Latin  words  for  legacy,  liill  of  indictment,  di- 
vorce, etc,  Roman  law,  with  its  highilevelo]iment, 
exercised  a  much  greater  intlueuce  on  tlie  Talmudic 
system  than  has  hitherto  been  shown,  thorough  in- 
vestigations having  as  yet  been  made  only  sjjorad- 
icalh'.  Frankel  ("Gerichtlicher  Beweis,"  pp.  58  f< 
seq.)  thinks  that  tlie  majority  of  the  legal  cases  in 
Talmudic  law  have  parallels  in  the 
Influence  Roman  code.  "The  same  subjects 
of  Roman  are  often  treated  in  both,  and  form  a 
Law.  basis  for  the  application  of  the  legal 
princijiles.  This  resemblance  was  due 
to  the  conditions  and  recpiiremeiits  of  the  time;  and 
for  the  same  reason  many  legal  piovisious  are  com- 
mon to  both  codes."  The  dilTercnce  between  the 
two  lies,  in  his  view,  "in  the  divergent  mental  proc- 
esses of  Orientals  and  Occidentals,  so  that  Talmudic 
law  formulated  anew  the  very  parts  it  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  code.  The  Oriental  in  liis  method 
of  investigation  is  characterized  by  acuteness  and 
facility  of  comprehension;  so  that  he  is  guided  in 
his  legal  enactments  by  the  vivacity  of  his  mind 
rather  than  by  a  principle.  .  .  .  The  Occidental  is 
marked  by  tlioughffulness:  he  desires  a  universal 
concept,  not  a  schematized  nexus  or  a  reduction  to 
some  princijile.  lie  therefore  combines  the  law  into 
a  harmonious  whole,  while  the  code  of  ilie  Driental 
consists  of  disconnected  parts." 

Although  this  characterization  is  in  the  main  cor- 
rect, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Frankel  under- 
estimates the  iuHuence  of  the  Roman  code  on  the 
Talmud.  Several  Talmudists  of  the  early  jiart  of 
the  second  century  were  so  deeply  versed  in  the 
Roman  civil  law  that  they  decided  cases  according 
to  it  if  they  were  so  requested.  Constantin  I'Ein- 
pereur  of  Oppyck.  in  liis"De  Legibus  Ebra'orum 
Forensibus "  (1637;  reprinted  by  Snreuhuis  in  liis 
"Mischna,"  iv.).  was  the  first  tocompare  tlie  Roman 
and  Talmudic  systems,  although  he  did  not  postu- 
late any  adaptation  from  the  one  code  bj'  the  other. 
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Subsc'fiiicntly  Ziinz  f  Elwas  liber  die  Rabbiniscbe 
Litteratur,''"l818),  Jost  ("Gesch."  iv.  144,  and  ap- 
Iieiidix).  Frankel  {/.<•.),  Krochmal  ("  Moifh  Xebuke 
ha-Zcmaii,"  1S4.)),  and  others  (conip.  Blaii,  "  Cnn- 
cursiis  Vitioruni"  |in  Hungarian],  pp.  H,  11,  13) 
made  similar  eomparisons. 

'I'lic  .lews  lived  for  a  time  both  under  the  ancient 
Persian  regime  of  tlie  Acba;menida'  (.l.'jO-SSO  li.c.) 

and  under  the  neo-Persiau  dynasty  of 

Influence     the  Sassanids  (3o0-o00  c.K.).     Persian 

of  Persian    law  has,  therefore,  also  been  a  factor. 

Law.         although  the  present  knowledge  both 

(if  the  Aeluemenian  and  the  Sassauid 
codes  is  insiillicient  for  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
their  intlueuce  on  the  Jews.  The  Talnuul,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  cliaracterizes  the  legal  systenj  of  the 
Sassanids  as  a  superticial  one,  and  quotes  some  ex- 
tracts in  support  of  its  assertions,  e.y.,  the  creditor 
may  seize  the  securit_v  (B.  B.  173,  borrowed  from 
Turkish  law).  See  further  Frankel,  I.e.  p.  56,  where 
the  theory  is  advanced  that  Sassanid  law  influenced 
the  code  of  tlie  Babylonian  Talmud. 

Among  the  comiiilations  of  Talmudic  law,  the 
"Mishneh  Torah,"  or  religious  code,  of  Maimonides 

took  a  foremost  place.     Superior  in 

Compila-     .system  and  arrangement  to  its  prede- 

tions  of     cessors    and    successors    alike,    even 

Talmudic     though  its  author  did  not  codify  the 

Law.         l.-iw  of  the  Talmud  in  tlie  strict  sense 

of  the  term,  but  only  the  rabbinico- 
legal  system  as  for?nulated  at  the  time,  it  served  as 
an  authority  for  subsequent  centuries.  The  Chris- 
tian literature  on  the  subject  in  the  sixteenth  and 
.seventeenth  centuries,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  even 
the  modern  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are 
dependent  tijion  this  work,  even  in  cases  where  the 
treatises  are  termed  "  Mosaic-Talmudie."  The  au- 
thors who  combined  Talmudic  and  legal  knowledge 
were,  generally  speaking,  rare;  for  the  majority 
were  either  Talnuulists  or  jurists,  but  not  both. 

In  recent  times  Hapoport  has  begun  a  .systematic 
compilation  of  Talnuidic  law  (the  laws  of  iidieritanee, 
endownienls.  obligations,  etc.);  and  his  work  has 
been  favoral)ly  received  by  the  eminent  iiistorian  of 
jurisprudence,  Josef  Kobler  of  Berlin.  Hapoport, 
however,  has  not  drawn  a  sharp  distinction  Ix'lween 
the  three  chief  epochs,  the  Jlosaic,  the  Tahnudic, 
and  the  rabbinic,  nor  has  lie  jiaid  sullicient  lieed 
to  the  historical  criticism  contained  in  traditional 
literature.  Much  work  still  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  field. 
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Z.  D.  .V.  G.  XXXV.);  Samuel  .Marer,  nif  Rechte  (lev  ItoarU- 
tcii.  Atltciier  uiiil  /I'r'imcr, :!  vuls..  Lelpslc  and  Treves,.  l«i«- 
187ti;  LeopiiUl  Auerliai'ti.  Da."  .Jliilinthe  Oliliyaliuiii'rrfltt 
iiacli  tkii  Qiiillt:it  tiiiil  itiil  Itf.itiitiUnr  W<rthA.«i(7i/i(/ii»i; 
(leg  Rlimi-tflictt  ttttti  Ihtitxfltiit  Itecltts  SyntcmtiliKtli  Dm: 
yf>ttcUt^  vol.  1.,  I'titrif^.'^t  ili  r  l\)tlirithiittitfi!<iii.-<tltiflilf  ili\t 
JVdiKCliin  Refills;  liii  y,tltii-  ,U  r  iihliintUuii.  licrlin.  ls7ii; 
J.  Fiirst,  DftK  I'tittliiltr  Uititt.iriiUtltii  it  iiit  .jlttlisihiii 
Alteillttttiti.  llciili-lhi-i-ff,  )R7(|;  M.Si-lllniecll,  Die  l^tltlt  ytiiti 
KftttiiJl  lOMs  Itiihl.  Vienna.  187.");  S.  Spltzer, /><«  lln  i-iiinl 
Wcltiuisitz  tit  r  .llttit  Ixrtttlihn,  f.'nVcfitii  tinil  Jirtntir,  ;M 
ert.,  Vinkovi'f,  IS71I;  M.  Isludi,  Da.i  Miimi.ifh-TaliiitiiliKth,: 
Ptilizeindit,  l!niiiipi-st.  1S7!I  (Kntrlisli  tninsl.,  riiu-innatl, 
1S80);  idem,  Dif  Clfiliiii,i,s.t-nrilittiitii  imilt  Mui^tiistlt- 
Ruhhiitistlti  tit  Itiilili .  I'.iidi[iii'>t.  l.v><:;:  Idem,  ZlitnMuntiiKflt- 
Tiilttttiilisrlti   Hthfitiil.  Iiiida|ii>i,  ls,><ii;  idem.  iMi-  ^^,li|■||l| 

iiacit  Mns,tisi'li-T,ilii,ti,tis,li,  ttt  Itiflttr.  ill.  I.H<);i;  id liti'f 

Miisttisflt-'J'itltititilisfhi:  Hisilzittltl.  ih.  I8!)7;  idem,  iMs 
Mttxaistit-Titltinitlisiiic  Stritfiii  t  iilitstrrftihirn,  ili.  HUH  ; 
idem,  Llii  Vnfiittititlsrhult  ttitili  Mnsiti.ifh-'rtiUiiiiili.irliiin 
Rcchtc.  ill.  llKll;  Israel  Mioliel  Hal.liili.iviez,  IJiiiilttl init  Cifile 
till  TItitUittitl,  Paris,  1S.MI:  (i.  Hiiiir,  /)„.,  (,-,.«,  (2  lihir  Ftthtlte 
ZcUilt:it  ttttilt  lliltil  ttiiil  Titliiitiil.  lifliin.  1SS2;  M.  Mielziller, 
Tltr  Ji:tfislt  Lttir  nf  Maniitnc  niiil  IUvniti.  ciiieiiinati. 
1884;  Elijah  ncnaiiioze^'h,  /.v;vi('(  tt  Uttinititilt' :  Ihiitittttilra- 
liiitt  titt  i\isiniiinilili>;mt:  ilfin.x  Im  Ihiijmt.i.  Its  /./uV,  I'te., 
Leghorn,  Issr, ;  i.  Klein,  T)it.i  lit  si  U  ilhtr  lUts  li,  i  iiltlliilie 
Bt:trtisvtrfitltttii  itat-h  ?I'isnist  It-Tltttltititili.schi  in  lit  ililc, 
Halle-nn-the-saale.  ]SN,-);  L.  isiaii,  .1  Iiriiihitltititutt  Flutiltte 
n  Hi'hi  tt:kni't  .Szi  ttt'tn't.-^uk  is Ilitiitimntntiittk  Sziriitt.  Buda- 
pest, 1887  ;  I).  I'iiik.  .l/ii«/(.  <i(.s  i;, ihishi'wti.s  ittt  Utthtilitiii. 
sc/lCH  Tilltttiiil:  Kilt  Biilrmi  ztti-  Kcnntnu^s  tlir  Titlnttitli- 
schcit  Mctlttttliiliitjir.  Leipsie,  IS'.II  ;  II.  Farlistein,  litis  lluld 
(ler  Viifri  it-It  uiul  thr  Frcit  it  Afltt:iler  natli  JlhU.'nlt-Ttil- 
miulist'lic  111  licfltt,  Vcrtjlichi  II  tttit  ileiit  Aittiht  it.  Sintiill 
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hariltii  ttiitt  littliitl'ittit  It.  liern.  isiirj;  s.  Mandl,  hit'  Ilttttii: 
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Jlirisilitlititt  tit  I-  Kilisii  .  pp.  I(ll-i:a,  lireslau.  Ilnti;  11. 
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ttntl  Seiii  Rtijtt.  in  Ziilsiltrilt  fUr  die  Vei-iilt  ititt  itile 
Recht!<tri.''si  itsrhitfl.  xiv.  xvi.;  ('.  II.  W.  Johns,  Hitliiilitttiiiii 
anil  A-'isuritiit  Litit-s.  ('nnlfiicl.'i.  ttntt  Lettrts.  Kdinhurgli, 
190.3;  (.  Telski,  llir  litiiere  Kilirithtltltii  tits  (.'/ii.s.-ril 
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Wlinliiinito  ill  r  Atlte.ttt  II  Taiiitittlisfhen  Qui  lit  it.  Breslau, 
n.d. 
w.  n.  L.   B. 

TALMUD  TORAH;  Tublic  free  school  for 
poor  and  oiphamd  bciys.  who  are  there  given  an 
elementary  education  in  Hebrew,  the  Seriptnres 
(especially  tlie  Pentateuch),  and  the  Talmud  (llala- 
kah),  and  are  thus  prepared  for  the  Yesiiib.mi.  The 
Talmud  Torah  school  is  known  simply  as  the  Tal- 
mud Torah.  and  has  the  essential  elements  of  the 
Hkdkk,  the  latter  being  a  private  self-supporting 
school. 

In  the  remotest  time  of  Jewish  history  the  father 
was  the  sole  teaclier  of  his  cliililreu  (I)eut.  xi.  \'J). 
The  institution  known  as  the  "be  rah"  or  "bet 
rabban  "  (house  of  the  teacher),  or  as  tlie  "  be  s;tfru  " 
or  "bet  .sefer"  (house  of  the  book),  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originated  by  Kzm  and  his  Great  As- 
sembly, who  provided  a  public  school  in  Jerusalem 
to  secure  the  education  of  fatherless  boys  of  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  and  upward.  But  the  school  sys- 
tem did  not  devehip  till  JosEii  A  m;N 
Orig'in  G.vMi..\  the  high  jiriest  caused  public 
of  Schools,  schools  to  be  opened  in  every  town 
and  hamlet  for  iill  chililren  above  si-X 
or  seven  years  of  age  (B.  B.  21'.i).  Strict  discipline 
was  observed.  Bab.  however,  ordered  Samuel  I). 
Sliilat  to  deal  tenderly  with  the  pupils,  to  refrain 
from  corp(Mal  punislinient.  or  at  most  to  use  a  shoe- 
strap  in  correcting  pupils  for  inattention.  A  stupid 
jiupil  was  made  monitor  until  able  to  grasp  the  art 
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of  learning.  Ralm  fixed  the  number  of  ]>ui)ils  at 
twenty-five  for  one  teaelier;  if  tlie  number  was  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  forty  au  assistant  teacher 
("resh  diikana  ")  was  necessary;  and  for  over  forty, 
two  teachers  were  required.  The  expense  was  borne 
by  tlie  comnuinity.  Tliere  is  a  dillercnce  of  ojiinion 
regarding  the  (lualification  of  the  "meUininied" 
(teadier).  Kaba  preferred  one  who  taught  his  pupils 
mucli,  even  tliough  somewhat  carelessly,  while  H. 
Dinii  of  Nehardea  preferred  one  who  taught  his  jiii- 
pils  little,  but  that  correctl}',  as  an  error  in  reading 
once  adopted  is  hard  to  correct  (('4.).  It  is,  of  course, 
assumed  ihat  both  qualifications  were  rarely  to  be 
found  in  one  person.  Only  married  men  were  en- 
gaged as  teachers. 

Girls  were  invariably  excluded  from  the  Talmud 
Torah,  first  because  teaching  them  isuotobligatory, 
and  second  because  they  are  "light-minded."     R. 
Kliezer  .said  :  "  Whosoever  teaches  his 
Girls         diuigliter  the   Torah   is  as  one  who 
Excluded,    teaclies    her   frivolity"   (Sotah   21b). 
Alaimonides,  however,  held  that  the 
prohibition   refers   to  the  Talmud,  and  not  to  the 
Bible  CYad,"   Talmud   Torah,  i.  13).     Girls  were 
mostly  taught  privately,  and  received  a  fair  edu- 
cation.    The   teaching  iu  the  Talmud  Torah  con- 
sumed  the  whole  day,  and  iu  the  winter  months  a 
few  hours  of  the  night  besides.     Teaching  was  sus- 
pended in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  and  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  preceding  a  holy  day.     On  Sabbaths 
and  holy  days  no  new  lessons  were  assigned;   but 
the  work  of  the  previous  week  was  reviewed  on 
Salibath  aft<'rnoons  by  the  child's  parent  or  guardian 
(Sludhan  'Aruk.  Yoreh  De'ah,  24.5). 

The  Talnuul  Torah  did  little  for  the  religious 
teaching  and  training  of  the  pupils;  this  was  left 
to  parents  or  guardians.  The  main  object  of  the 
early  schools  was  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  the  laws 
of  Hoses  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  rabbinical 
writings,  more  from  a  literary  than  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  In  later  times,  influenced  in  a  measure 
by  the  Christian  parochial  schools  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  reading  of  the  prayers  and  benedictions 
and  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  the  Jewish 
faith  were  included.  In  almost  every  community 
an  organization  called  "  Hebra  Talmud  Torah  "  was 
formed,  whose  duty  was  to  create  a  fund  and  pro- 
vide means  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  to 
control  all  teachers  and  pupils. 

R.  Asher  b.  Jehiel  (12.50-1328)  decided  to  allow 
withdraw-als  from  the  funds  of  the  Talmud  Torah 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  annual  tax  collected 
by  the  local  governor,  since  otherwise  great  hard- 
ships would  fall  upon  the  poor,  who  were  liable 
to  be  stripped  of  all  their  belongings  if  thej'  failed 
in  the  prompt  payment  of  their  taxes  (Responsa. 
rule  vi.,  §  2).  On  the  other  hand,  money  from  the 
general  charity  fund  was  at  times  employed  to  sup- 
port the  Talmud  Torah,  and  donations  for  a  syna- 
gogue or  cemetery  were  similarly  used  ((7).  rule 
.xiii.,  S§  '5,14). 

Samuel  di  Medina  (1503-89)  ruled  that  in  case  of 
a  legacy  left  by  will  to  a  Talmud  Torah  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  testator's  brother,  the  latter  was  not 
held  liable  if  the  property  had  been  consumed  owing 
to  the  prolonged  illness  of  the  deceased  (Responsa, 


Hoslien  Mishpat,  Xo.  3.57).     A  legacy  fr)r  the  sup- 
port of  a  yeshibah  and  Talnuid  Torah  in  a  certain 
town,  if  accompanied   by  a  provision  that  it  may 
be  managed  "as  the  son  of  the  tesla- 
In  the        tor  may  see  fit."  may  be  transferred, 
Responsa.    it  was  declared,   to  a  yeshibah   else- 
where (ih.  Orah  I.Iayyim,  i..  No.  00; 
see  also  "Pal.iad  Yizhak,"  Ji.r.  EHpn.  p.  43a). 

Solomon  b.  Abraham  ha-Kohen  (IGth  cent.)  de- 
cided that  it  re(iuires  the  imanimous  consent  of  the 
eight  trustees  of  a  Talmu<l  Torah  to  engage  teach- 
ers where  a  resolution  has  been  passed  that  "no 
trustee  or  trustees  shall  engage  the  service  of  a 
melanimed  without  the  consent  of  the  whole"  (Re- 
sjionsa,  ii..  No.  89,  ed.  Venice,  l.i!l2). 

As  a  si)eciinen  of  the  medieval  organization  of 
these  schools  that  of  the  Cracow  schools  may  be 
.selected.  From  the  congregational  reeonl  (pinkes) 
of  Cracow  in  l.'i.il  it  appears  that  tlie  Talmud  Torah 
society  controlled  both  private  and  ])ulilie  schools. 
It  passed  the  following  lakkanot :  (I)  The  members 
shall  have  general  supervision  over  tin;  teachers  and 
shall  visit  the  Talmud  Torah  every  week  to  see  that 
the  pupils  iue  properly  taught.  (2)  No  melammed 
may  teach  the  Pentateuch  except  with 
The  Pinkes  tlie  translation  "Be'er  ^Mosheh  "  (Ju- 
Becord.  da;o-German  traiisl.  by  Moses  b.  Issa- 
cliar,  Prague,  IGO")),  "which  is  in  our 
vernacular";  for  the  advanced  pupils  he  shall  use 
no  other  than  the  Raslii  commentiiry.  (3)  A  melam- 
med in  the  primary  class  shall  teach  not  more  than 
twenty -five  pupils  and  shall  iiave  two  assistants. 
(4)  One  melammed  shall  not  compete  with  another 
during  the  term  of  his  engagement,  and  shall  not 
seek  to  obtain  a  pupil  in  charge  of  another  teacher, 
even  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  unless  the  father 
or  the  guarilian  of  the  pupil  desires  to  make  a 
change.  (•'))  The  members  of  the  Hebra  Talmud 
Torah  shall  hire  a  competent  and  God-feaiing  me- 
hunmed,  with  an  assistant,  for  poor  and  orphaned 
boys  at  the  bet  ha-midrash.  (6)  The  melammed 
and  assistant  shall  teach  pupils  the  alphabet  (with 
the  vowels),  the  Siddur,  the  Pentateuch  (with  the 
"  Be'er  Moslieh "  translation),  the  Rashi  commen- 
tary, the  order  of  the  prayers,  etiquette,  and  good 
behavior — every  boy  according  to  his  grade  and 
intelligence;  also  reading  and  writing  in  the  vernac- 
vilar.  The  more  advanced  shall  be  taught  Hebrew 
grammar  and  arithmetic ;  those  of  the  highest  grade 
shall  study  Talmud  with  Rashi  and  Tosafot.  (7) 
Boys  near  the  age  of  thirteen  shall  learn  the  regu- 
lations regarding  tefillin.  (8)  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
a  boy  who  is  incapable  of  learning  Talmud  shall  be 
taught  a  trade  or  become  a  servant  in  a  household. 

The  income  of  the  society  was  derived  fnim  sev- 
eral sources:  (rt)  one-sixth  of  the  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day contributions  in  the  synagogues 
Sources  of  and  other  places  of  worshi]) ;  (h)  dona- 
Income,      tions  at  circumcisions  from  guests  in- 
vited to  the   feast  ;   (c)   donations  at 
weddings  from  the  groom  and  the  bride  and  from 
invited  guests;   (d)  one-tenth  of   the  collections  in 
the  charity-box  known  as  the  "mattan   basetar." 
The  election  of  officers  was  made  by  ballot — three 
gabba'im,    three   vicegabba'im.   and    a    treasurer. 
Only  learned  and    honorable  men   over   thirty-six 
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years  of  age  were  oligibk'  for  election.  Tlie  takka- 
not  regulating  those  sources  of  the  Tahiiiicl  Torah's 
income  were  iu  existence  in  the  time  of  R.  Moses 
Isserles.  R.  Joel  Sirkes,  rabbi  of  Cracow  in  1638, 
indorsed  these  regulations  and  added  many  others, 
all  of  which  wereconlirinedat  a  general  assembly  of 
seventy  representatives  of  the  congregations  on  the 
2.')th  of  T^'liet,  5398  (1G38;  F.  II.  Wetstein,  "Kad- 
moniyyol,"  document  No.  1,  Cracow.  1S92). 

The  Talmud  Torah  organization  in  Rome  included 
eight  societies  in  1554,  and  was  reconstituted  Aug. 
13,  l(il7  (Hieger,  "Gcscli.  der  Juden  in  Rom,"  p. 
316,  Berlin,  1805).  Later,  certain  synagogues  a.s- 
sumed  the  name  "Talmud  Torah."  as  in  the  case  of 
one  at  Fez  in  1G03  (Ankava,  "  Kercm  Ilcnied,"  ii.  78, 
Leghorn,  1869)  and  one  at  Cairo.  This  was  prob- 
ably because  the  school  was  held  in  or  adjoined  tlie 
synagogue. 

The  Sephardim  conducted  their  schools  more 
methodically.  The  one  iu  Amsterdam  was  highly 
praised  by  R.  Sheftel  b.  Isaiah  Horowitz  (•'  Wawe 
lia-'Auunudim,"  p.  9b,  appended  to  "Shelah,"  Ani- 
Stenlam,  1698).  Sliabbethai  Bass,  iu  the  introduction 
to  his  "Sifte  Yeslianim  "  (p.  8a,  ib.  1680),  describes 
this  Talmud  Torah  and  wishes  it  might  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  schools.  He  says:  "  It  is  built  near 
the  synagogue,  and  has  six  rooms,  each  accommo- 
dating a  separate  class  under  a  me- 
Cur-  lammed.     The  first  class  is  for  small 

riculum.  boys  who  arc"  learning  to  read  their 
l)rayers.  In  the  second  class  they 
learn  tlic  Pentateuch  from  beginning  to  end,  witli 
the  musical  accents.  In  the  third,  they  translate 
the  Pentateuch  into  the  vernacular  and  use  the 
Rashi  commentary,  divided  into  the  regular  weekly 
sidrot.  In  the  fourth,  they  learn  the  Prophets  and 
the  Hagiographa,  with  the  pnipcr  accents  and  trans- 
lation. In  the  lifth,  they  learn  grammar  and  begin 
upon  a  series  of  halakic  excerpts  from  the  'i'almud, 
the  text  being  in  Hebrew  and  the  explanations  in 
the  vernacular.  Before  the  approach  of  a  holy  day 
they  memorize  the  laws  in  the  Sliulhan  'Aruk  per- 
taining to  that  liol)'  day.  Tlie  sixth  class  is  pre])ai'a- 
tory  to  the  yeshibah  in  the  bet  ha-miilrasli  and  is  con- 
ducted by  the  l.iakaniralibi.  In  this  class  every  da}' 
one  halakah,  with  the  commentaries  of  Rashi  and 
the  Tosafot,  is  studied,  and  comiiared  with  the  con- 
clusions in  the  codes  of  Mainioindes,  Aslieri,  and 
Caro.  The  hours  of  study  are  from  8  to  11  in  the 
morning,  ami  from  2  to  5  in  the  afternoon;  in  win- 
ter, till  the  .Minliah  prayer.  The  cxjiense  of  main- 
taining this  school  is  defrayed  from  a  fund  contrib- 
uted by  the  members  of  the  Hebra  Talmud  Torah. 
This  Sephardic  school  made  an  exception  to  the  ride 
of  keeping  the  pujiils  in  Talmud  Tonih  all  day,  and 
a  few  houis  of  the  lught  in  the  short  winter  days." 

The  Talmud  Torah  at  Nikolsburg,  Moravia,  from 
1724  to  1744.  gave  poor  boys  an  education  ciiual  to 
that  which  was  olTcied  their  more  fortunate  com- 
panions. The  studii'S  consisted  of  Siddur.  Ilumesh 
(Pentateuch),  and  Talmud  (Oiideniaim.  "tjuellen- 
scliriflen  zur  Gcsch.  des  rntcrrichts  und  der  Erzie- 
hung  Dei  den  Deulschen  Juden,"  p.  275).  The 
schools  in  caslcrn  Europe  retained  the  ancient  type 
and  methods  of  the  Ashkenazie  s<'hools  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  a  moveineut 


for  improvement  and  better  management  took  place 
in  the  larger  cities.  Thus  at  Odessa,  in  18.i7,  the 
Talmud  Torah,  which  had  existed  ever  since  the 
city  was  chartered,  was  reorganized  into  a  model 
school  by  distinguished  pedagogues.  In  1881  S.  J. 
Abramowitch  was  appointeil  principal  over  400 
pupils.     In   1904  two  branches  were 

The  Mod-  opened  in  the  suburbs  with  an  ad- 
eru  Talmud  dilional  400  pupils.  The  boys  are 
Torah.  turnislied  textbooks  and  clothing 
free.  The  expenses  are  about  20,000 
rubles  amnially.  There  is  a  Talmud  Torah  in  eveiy 
city  within  the  Pale  in  l^issia.  The  income  is  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  tax  on  meat  and  from  private 
contributions. 

In  Jerusalem  the  Talmud  Torah  of  the  Sephardim, 
called  "Tif'eret  Yerushalayim,"  was  reorganized 
by  the  hakam  bashi  R.  Raphael  Jleir  Pancjil  iu 
1891,  with  300  pupils  and  13  teachers;  there  the 
boys  learn  Arabic  and  arithmetic  in  addition  to 
other  sid)jects,  which  range  from  the  alphabet  to 
tlie  Talmud.  The  Wnw.  of  stud}'  is  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  The  largest  I'ontributions  for  the  supimit 
of  the  school  come  from  the  Sassoons  in  Bondiay 
and  Calcutta,  through  the  ineshullahini.  The  Ash- 
kenazie Talmud  Torah  and  yeshibah  'Ez  Ilayyim, 
with  35  teachers  and  over  1,000  pupils,  succeeded 
the  school  established  by  R.  Judah  he-Hasid  of 
Sie<llce.  It  was  started  with  a  fund  contributed  by 
Ilirsch  Wolf  Fischbein  and  David  Janover  in  I860. 
The  annual  expemliture  is  about  SIO.OOO,  over  half 
of  which  is  collected  in  the  United  States.  At  Jaffa 
the  Talmud  Torah  and  yeshibah  Sha'are  Torah  was 
organized  in  1886  liy  N.  H.  Lewi,  with  9  teach- 
ers and  9  classes  for  102  boys.  Its  expenses  are 
about  82,000  yearly,  mostly  covered  by  donations 
from  abroad. 

In  America  the  Machzikei  Talmud  T<irah  in  New 
York  was  organized  in  1883  by  Israel  (Isidor)  Rosen- 
thal.    It  maintains  sch<iols  on  its  own  premises  at 
225-227  East  Broadway.     It  instructs 
In  over  1, 100  boys  at  a  yearly  expense  of 

America,  about  812.000.  On  Jan.  22,  1905.  the 
society  opeiieil  a  branch  at  67  East  7th 
street,  to  which  Jacob  H.  Schilf  donated  §25,000. 
The  .society  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  ami 
a  committee  of  education.  The  studi<'S  comprise 
elementary  Hebrew,  the  reading  of  the  prayers,  the 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Yiddish  and  Eng- 
lish, and  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  failh  and  lirac- 
tise.  The  time  of  stuily  occupies  only  two  liours 
per  day,  after  public-school  hours,  as  all  pupils 
attend  the  city  schools  for  seeulareducalion.  There 
are  several  other  Talmud  Totalis  in  New  York; 
and  similar  institutions  exist  in  idl  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  that  have  a  large  Jewish 
population.  See  Education  ;  Hkdeu;  Ped.vgdgics; 
Yicsiiiii.vii. 
llnu.iiMiRAPHV:  .liKliih  Uil),  'ftmcr  ini-Yrhiiilnli.  nrniin.  ITifl; 

Zederlmiini.  Dif  (IrUcimiiissi-  inii  Ikrtlitiliir,  pp.  a'<  Jl.  Wnr- 

saw,  isril  (a  .ikPtclii;   BmiKlstadter.  slii'tcli  In  Iln-t:i'lihiil,  v. 

T(I-,S4. 

,T.  J.  n.  K. 

TAM,  JACOB.     Sir  J\(iui  lUN  MrVit  Twi 
TAM,    JACOB   B.  DAVID    IBN    YAHYA  : 

PortugueseTiirkish  rabbi  and   physician;    born  in 
Portugal  in  the  second  half  of  the  tUtecnlh  century  ; 
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died  in  CoiistantiiioplL'  between  1534  and  1542.  His 
father,  David  h.  Solomon  (d.  Coustantiiiople,  1504), 
one  of  lilt'  most  prominent  memliers  of  tlie  great 
Yal.iva  family.  Med  from  Portiijral  to  Naples  in  14113, 
ami  tlienee  went  to  ('onstanliuople  about  1497. 
Tam.  who  accompanied  his  father  on  both  journeys, 
was  reeoirni/ed  as  a  Talmndical  authority,  and  ])re- 
sumably  he  sneeeeded  Elijah  Mizu.M.u  as  rabbi  of 
the  Turkish  capital.  It  is  stated  that  )ie  was  the 
body-physician  of  Sidtan  Sulaiinan  and  a  renowned 
authority  on  Jlohanimedan  law,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  his  adjnircrs  exaggerated  his  impor- 
tance. Tarn's  213  respon.sa,  which,  umler  the  name 
"Ohole  Tarn,"  form  a  part  <if  "Tnmmat  Yesharini  " 
(edited  by  Henjamin  b.  Abraham  MoT.M.,  Venice, 
1622),  coustitutf  all  that  lias  been  preserved  of  Ids 
writings.  The  preface  to  "Yosippon,"  attributed 
to  him  and  first  published  in  the  ConstanlinopU^ 
edition  of  bllO,  is  really  the  work  of  .ludah  Leon  b. 
Jloses  Mosconi  (sec  Jew.  Encyc.  vii.  260,  s. r.  Josicpii 
niCN  GonioN).  Tain  had  two  .sons,  Joseph  and 
Oedaliah,  and  n  grandson,  Tam  b.  Gedaliah, 
whose  actual  name,  as  in  the  ease  of  his  grand- 
father, was  Jacob. 

Biiu.KMJKAPnv  :  Renjiicob.  Ozar  ha-Scfarinuxi.  217:  Carmolv. 
Diliri  lin-y,imiiii  /i-/Ji  III  '  l'(i(ij(i).  jip,  2:i-i>,  Fniiilifiirt-dn- 
tlic-.Miiin.  is.")ii;  Fiirst,  Itilil.  Jiid.  in.  1 ;  Fuenn.  Kcnr.iet  I'ix- 
mel,  p.  ~'-i7.  Wur.suw,  isstl;  Stelnsctinelder,  CVif.  lS(uU.  No. 
72SS. 
s.  P.  Wi. 

TAMAN  :  Peninsida  between  the  Clack  Soa  and 
the  Sea  of  Azof;  now  included  in  the  Kussian  prov- 
ince of  Kuban.  It  contains  the  Cossack  settlement 
of  Taman,  which  has  (1897)  a  population  of  4,291. 
The  peninsula  was  the  seat  of  prosperous  Greek 
colonies  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  Christian  era.  That 
a  large  number  of  Jews  lived  there  at  that  time  and 
subscciuently  is  testitied  to  by  the  Byzantine  his- 
torian Theophancs  (d.  817)  in  Ids  "Clironographia.'' 
In  G.'sO(or  079)  Taman  was  captured  by  the  Cliazais. 
and  was  then  known  as  Tame,  from  which  orig- 
inated the  Hussian  Tinutarakan.  The  peninsula 
and  llw.  settlement  near  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Tainan  were  known  also  under  other  names, 
among  them  JIatega  (by  the  Venetians).  In  963 
the  Chazars  were  e.\pelleil  from  Taman  by  the  Kus- 
.sian  jirince  Swyatoslaw,  a  Russian  colony  being 
established  at  Tinutarakan;  and  in  1016  they  were 
driven  fr(nu  their  reinaining  Crimean  posses.sions. 
In  1475,  at  the  time  of  the  con(|iicst  of  the 
Crimea  by  .Mohammed  II.,  Taman  was  under  the 
rule  of  the  Guizollis,  descendants  of  the  Genoese 
Jew  Simeon  de  (tuizolti  (see  GrrzoLFi,  Z.\rii.-\i!i.\s). 

In  the  excavations  made  on  the  Taman  peninsula 
after  tlie  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
were  discovered  about  sixty  tombstones  wliich  once 
marked  Jewish  graves.  The  inscriptions  on  two  of 
these  tomhstones  were  partly  deciphered;  on  the 
others  only  single  Ilelircw  letters  coukl  be  made  out. 
All  of  tlicm  bear  Jewish  symbols  —  candelabra, 
sliofar,  and  Inlab.  Of  the  two  partly  deciphered 
inscriptions  one  belongs  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  contains  the  name  of  Menahcm,  sou  of 
Amtz;  the  other  dates  back  to  the  eighth  or  nintli 
century,  and  contains  the  words  "in  this  grave  lies 
the  body  of  Mir[iam]."  A  marble  slab  which  forms 
a  jiart  of  the  wall  in  the  lodge  of  the  synagogue  in 


Theodosia  bears  the  name  of  the  "'respected  Jo.sbua, 
the  son  of  Meir  of  Taman  Ashkenazi,"  who  died  on 
Weilncsday,  the  27th  of  Tehet.  5269  (Dec.  31,  1508). 
See  Citi.Mii.v;  Kakk.v;  K.vu.vitks;  Kkktcii. 

Bliii.KKiRAPilv  :  Itiiiclli  >  .V'i<l;'i.ii,  vol.  I.:  A.  Fahr, /Jicrii)/ 
y^y/^    rtr..  (iil('s.sa.   istil :  I.i'twe.  Die  licstc  tier  Ocrmancn 
mil  Siliimrzi  II  Mini.  Haiti-,  IS'Jti. 
ir.  n.  J.  (J.   L. 

TAMAB:  1.  C'ity  inenlioned  in  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel  (I->.i-k.  .\lvii,  19)  as  one  terminus  of  the 
southern  boundary-line  of  Canaan,  which  extended 
thence  through  .Meriboth-kadesh  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. According  to  Ezek.  xlviii.  28,  moreover, 
this  entire  district  was  to  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
Gad.  A  comparison  of  this  boundary-line  with  that 
given  in  Num.  xxxiv.  3-5  sliows  tliat  Tamar  was 
probalily  situated  in  the  border-laud  of  Moab,  near 
the  Dead  Sea. 

2.  Same  as  II.\z.\zo.n-T.vma|{. 

S.  O. 

TAMAR:  1.— Biblical  Data  :  Daughter-in-law 
of  Jiidali.  After  the  death  of  her  husliand,  Er,  she 
married  his  brother  Oiian  ;  but  when  he  ahso  died, 
Judah  .sent  her  back  to  her  father's  liou.se,  fearing 
to  let  her  marry  his  third  son,  Shelah.  When 
Tamar  s;iw  that  Shelali,  having  reached  maturitj', 
did  not  marry  Jier,  she  disguised  herself  and  met 
Judah  on  his  way  to  Tiinn;tth.  Supposing  her  to 
be  of  (luesliouable  virtue,  he  approached  her  and 
euteri'd  into  relations  with  her  that  resulted  in  her 
pregnancy.  As  a  pledge  of  payment,  lie  left  with 
her  his  stalT,  seal,  and  belt.  When  her  condition 
was  discovered,  and  she  was  about  to  be  burned  to 
death  in  punishment  for  unchastity,  she  confronled 
her  father-in-law  with  the  tokens  he  had  left  with 
her,  declaring  that  she  was  with  child  by  the  man 
to  whom  liny  belonged.  She  bore  him  the  twins 
Zarah  and  I'harez  (Gen.  xxxviii.). 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:    Tamar  was  the 

daughter  of  Shem,  the  sou  of  Noah.  Sliem  was 
a  priest,  and  when  Tamar  was  charged  with  for- 
nication (Gen.  R.  Ixxxv.  11)  she  was  condemned 
to  be  burned  to  death  in  conforinily  with  Lev. 
xxi.  9. 

In  the  house  of  Judah,  her  father  in-law,  she  was 
extremely  virtuous  and  timid,  and  used  to  keep  her 
face  constantly  covered  with  a  veil,  so  that  Judah 
failed  to  recognize  her  wdien  he  saw  her  sitting  by 
the  roadside  (Sotali  10b;  Gen.  R.  Ixxxv.  9).  Tamar 
jirayed  to  God  that  she  might  not  go  barren  from 
Jndah's  house,  and  resolved  upon  the  course  which 
she  sub.scciuently  pursued  (Gen.  R.  Ixxxv.  8).  In 
reply  to  Jndah's  ()nestions  she  declared  that  she  was 
not  a  Gentile,  and  that  she  was  unmarried  (Gen.  R. 
Ixxxv.  9;  Sotah  10a).  When  she  had  become  preg- 
nant she  was  not  at  all  ashanu'd  of  her  condition, 
but  boasted  to  all  that  she  would  be  the  mother  of 
kings  and  redeemers  (Gen.  R.  Ixxxv.  11).  When 
charged  with  unchastity,  she  was  unwilling  to 
assert  directly  that  she  was  with  child  by  lier  father- 
in-law,  for  she  feared  that  sucli  a  disclosure 
might  humiliate  iiini.  and  she  was  ready  to  <lie 
rather  than  incriminate  him  (Ber.  43a;  Sotah  13b). 
She  was  willing,  however,  indirectly  to  cause  him 
to  confess,  and  therefore  sent  him  the  articles  which 
he  had   left  her  as  a  pledge,  and  which  had  been 
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tnkeu  from  Ikt  by  Samael  ami  ri'Sloreii  by  Gabriel. 
After  licr  iuuocence  had  been  proved,  Judah 
eoiitinued  to  live  with  her  in  marital  relations 
(Sc.tah  lOh). 

2. — Biblical  Data  :  Sister  of  Absalom,  and  the 
vielim  of  tlie  passion  of  her  halfbrotlier  Amnon. 
At  the  siijrijestion  (jf  Jonadab,  his  confidant,  Amnon 
feij^ned  illness,  and  Tamar  was  sent  by  the  king  to 
liisaparlment  to  prepare  food  foriiim,  Amnon  tooli 
advantage  of  tliis  opportunity  to  dishonor  her  forci- 
lily,  after  which  he  drove  her  away.  Weeping  and 
lamenting,  slie  went  to  her  brother  Absalom,  in 
wliose  liouse  she  remained.  Absalom  avenged 
his  sister  two  years  later  by  killing  Amnon  (II 
Sam,   xiii.). 

In  Rabbinical  Literature :    Tamar  was  the 

natural  daughti'r  of  David  l)y  a  captive  whom  he 
married  after  she  had  abjured  her  Gentile  religion, 
and  who  became  the  mother  of  Absalojn.  Hecause 
of  her  illegitimacy  it  wonid  have  been  lawful  for 
her  to  marry  Amnon,  the  Sf)U  of  David,  and  she 
therefore  besought  him  (II  Sam.  xiii.  13)  not  to  dis- 
honor her,  but  to  ask  the  king  to  bestow  her  on  him 
as  his  wife,  a  rcipiest  which  would  surely  have  been 
granted  (Saiih.  21a). 

s.  .J.  Z.  L. 

TAMARISK  :  Tree,  several  species  of  which  are 
found  in  and  around  Palestine.  The  Hebrew  term 
for  the  tamarisk  is  doubtfid.  The  word  PK'N.  which 
occurs  three  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  iuter- 
jireted  by  modern  scholars  as  meaning  "atamarisk," 
and  is  so  rendered  inthc  I{evised  Version.  Abraham 
planted  a  "  tamarisk-tree  "  (I{.  V.)  in  Beer-sh'eba  (Gen. 
x.\i.  33;  A.  V.  gives  "a  grove").  "Said  was  sitting 
.  .  .  umler  the  tamarisk-tree  in  Ramah "  (I  Sam. 
x.xii.  (i,  H.  v.).  Finally,  the  bones  of  Saul  and  his 
sons  were  buried  "under  the  tamarisk-tree  in  Ja- 
besh"  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  13,  R.  V.).  The  parallel  pas- 
sage of  I  Chron.  x.  13  has  n7X.  which  is  rendered 
"oak-tree"  by  both  the  English  versions  (H.  V., 
margin,  "terebinth").  Therefore  (jB'N  in  tlic  last- 
mentioned  passage  is  rendered  "  tree  "  in  tlie  .Vnthor- 
i/.ed  Version. 

s.  M.  Skt.. 

TAMID  (in  full,  'OLAT  TAMID)  :  Treatiscin 
the  .MIshnah  and  the  Baliy Ionian  Geniara:  devoteil 
chic'tly  to  the  regulations  regarding  the  morning  and 
evening  burnt  olTerings  (comp.  Ex.  xxix.  38-42; 
Num.  xxviii.  3-Si»,  but  dealing  also  with  other  cere- 
monies in  till'  ritual  of  the  Temple  which  are  binding 
on  the  priests  anil  the  Levites.  In  most  editions  this 
treatise  stands  ninth  in  the  order  Kodashim,  and  it  is 
divided  into  seven  chapters  (six  in  Lowe's  edition 
of  the  Mishnahl,  containing  thirty-four  paraL'raphs 
in  all. 

I'll.  i. :  The  priests  kept  watch  in  three  places  in 
the  Temple;  where  the  young  priests  were  on 
guard,  anil  wheie  tin'  older  oni'S  slept  who  held  the 
keys  (^  1);  all  who  sought  admission  to  remove  the 
ashes  from  tin-  altar  weie  obliged  to  jirepare  them- 
selves by  a  ritual  bath  before  the  olliccr  ajipeared; 
when  he  ap|ieare(l  and  when  he  called  upon  the 
priests  to  draw  lots  (^  2) :  the  mutual  greetings  of 
the  priests  (;;  3);  how  the  one  chosen  by  lotto  remove 
the  ashes  from  the  altar  performed  his  duties  (§4). 


Cli.  ii. :  How  the  other  priests  continued  the  task 
of  cleansing  the  altar  (S  1);  the  piling  of  the  ashes, 
in  the  center  of  the  altar,  into  a  hillock,  which  was 
considered  an  adornment  (^  2) ;  the  supplj' of  fuel 
for  the  altar  and  the  kind  of  wood  used  (55  3);  the 
arrangement  of  the  wood  and  lire  in  layers  (^S  4-5). 

Cii.  iii, :  The  drawing  of  lots  for  various  otlicial 
duties,  such  as  slaying  the  tannd,  sprinkling  its 
blood,  and  cleansing  the  altar  and  the  candlestick 
(§  1);  the  announcement  of  the  time  of  slaying  the 
morning  sacrifice  (S  2);  the  bringing  of  the  .sacriti- 
cial  lamb,  wliich  was  given  to  driidi  from  a  golden 
cup  before  it  was  killed;  who  was  charged  with 
taking  it  to  tlie  place  of  sacrifice  (^§3-3);  the  mode 
of  cleansing  the  inner  altar  and  the  candlesticks,  to- 
gether with  the  statement,  in  conformity  with  Ezek. 
xliv.  2,  tlnit  no  man  ever  passed  through  the  pos- 
tern on  the  southern  side  of  the  large  door;  liow  the 
opening  of  this  great  portal  was  heard  as  far  as 
Jericho,  as  was  the  sound  of  the  tr\impets  and  other 
music  of  the  Temple  (^i;  6-9). 

Ch.  iv. :  The  ritual  for  killing  and  disnicmbering 
the  sacrificial  lamb;  how  the  parts  of  the  sacrifice 
were  brouglit  to  the  altar. 

Ch.  V. :  The  daily  morning  prayer  in  the  Temple, 
which  was  supplemented  on  the  Sabbath  by  a  bene- 
diction on  the  division  of  piiests  who  then  com- 
jileted  tiieir  duties  (s^  1);  the  drawing  of  lots  for 
olTering  incense;  the  question  as  to  whether  one 
might  make  this  offering  twice,  and  the  mode  of 
burning  the  incense  (^§  2-.5) ;  the  "  magrefah,"  a 
musical  instrument  used  in  the  Temple  (.see  Okoas), 
and  the  various  priestly  and  Lcvitical  meanings  of 
the  signals  given  on  it  (i;  6). 

Ch.  vi. ;  Additional  details  in  ri'gard  to  offering 
incense. 

Ch.  vii.  :  The  rilind  used  in  case  the  high  priest 
himself  iierformed  the  sacrifice;  the  mode  in  which 
he  pronounced  the  benediction  on  tliejieople;  the 
divergency  of  this  benediction  from  tlmt  bestowed 
by  the  priests  outside  the  Temple,  and  the  music 
which  accompanied  the  high  priest's  jierformance 
of  his  fimctions  (j;^  1-3);  enumeration  of  the  Psalms 
sung  liy  the  Levites  in  the  Temide  on  the  various 
days  of  the  week  (S4). 

Although  the  extant  Babylonian  Gemara  covers 
only  ch.  i.,  ii.,  and  iv.  of  Tamid.  it  contains  several 
sayings  and  ethical  maxims  of  importance,  as  well 
as  stories  ami  legends  of  much  interest.  The  fol- 
lowing saying  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen  (2i)a): 
"The  Pentateuch  and  the  writings  of  the  Prophets 
and  the  inishn;iic  sages  contain  many  exaggerated 
expres.sions  which  can  not  be  taken  literally,  such 
as,  'The  cities  are  great  and  walled  up  to  heaven  '  " 
(Dent.  i.  28).  On  the  h'gemls  contained  in  this  trea- 
tise concerning  Alexander  the  Great,  his  conversa- 
tion with  tlie  sages  of  tlic  Smith,  his  journey  to 
Africa,  and  liis  adventures  among  the  Annizons  and 
at  the  gate  of  paradise,  see  .hew.  E.NCvr.  i.  342  et 

mri..  M.r.    .\l,F,X.\NI)KU   THE   GHK-VT. 

w    ,.  J.  Z.  L. 

TAMMUZ  (Assyrian,  "Diiimizi"):  Babylonian 
deity  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Ezek.  viii.  14. 
He  is  regiirded  as  the  husband,  or  sometimes  as  the 
son.  of  the  goddess  Ishtnr,  who  descended  to  Hades 
every  year  in  the  fourth  month,  named  after  him. 


Tammuz 

Tanhum  ben  Joseph 
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ami  rcniaiiiid  lliorc  till  the  billowing  spring.  He  is 
ucconliiigly  sii|ipi)siil  In  ii'inesriil  the  spirit  of  the 
spring  Vfgc'lutioii ;  ami  llii'iv  wasa  period  of  mourn- 
ing in  Babylonia  to  mark  the  (liscontimianfc  <if 
growth.  It  lias  liccn  suggested  that  the  fast  of  the 
Seventeenth  of  Tanunuz  wasa  survival  in  .Jewish 
folk  lore  of  the  mourning  for  Taininuz;  while  the 
myth  of  Adonis  in  classical  literature  lias  also  been 
associated  witli  the  legend.  Tiie  reference  in  E/.e- 
kiel  to  the  women  weeping  for  Taniniuz  certainly 
shows  a  tra<'e  of  a  cult  in  early  Israel ;  but  how  far 
it  extended  it  is  dillicult  to  say.  W.  Robertson 
Smith  attempted  to  associate  the  Tammuz-worship 
with  the  .sucrilicial  riles  connected  with  "the  king 
of  the  woods." 

BiBt.TOGiiAi'HV:  Frazcr,  (li)hhn  Boinih.  M  cd.,  I.  :!il(l  ct  sni-; 
Jiistniw,  ItiUiiiioi  iif  llu-   ISiiliiiliiniiUis  inifl  .l.«|/n<i)i.s,  p. 
,5)9.  Itostnn,  issm;  \V.  IlohiTtsori  Siiiilli.  /i'>  /.  "f  .Scm.  p.  411 ; 
Barton.  Shileli  of  Si  milii-  (>riiiiii>s.  pp.  -'11  it  .in;, 
s.  .T. 

TAMMUZ  (Hon):  Fouilli  ecclesiastical  and 
tenth  civil  month  of  the  Hebrew  calendar.  It  con- 
sists of  twcMlynine  days,  and  corresponds  to  part 
of  June  and  part  of  July.  During  the  last  years 
of  the  Second  Temple  the  14th  of  Tanunuz  was 
declared  a  feast-day  in  commemoration  of  a  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  Pharisees  over  the  Sadducees 
in  a  dispute  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the 
Law  (Ta'an.  iv.  C).  The  17th  of  Tanunuz  is  the 
jiublic  fast-day  called  "Shib'ah  "Asar  be-Tamnuiz," 
in  conunemoration  of  the  breaking  down  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  As  stated 
in  Jer.  x.xxi.x.  3,  this  catastrophe  occurred  on  the 
9th  day  of  the  monlli ;  tlie  17th  was  selected  be- 
cause, dining  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  a 
similar  calastrophe  happened  on  that  day  (Ta'an. 
26a:  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  .'549). 

According  to  the  Megillat  ta'anit  (iv.  C),  four 
other  calamities  had  overtaken  the  people  of  Israel 
on  the  17th:  the  breaking  of  the  tables  of  the  Law 
by  Closes,  the  cessiition  of  the  perpetual  olTering, 
the  burning  of  the  Toiah  and  the  erect  ion  of  an  idol 
in  the  sanctuary  by  Apostomus  (comp.  Josephus. 
"Ant."  XX.  5,  §4;  idem,  "  B.  J."  ii.  12,  t;  2),  and  the 
discontinuance  of  the  sacrifices.  With  the  17th  be- 
gin the  three  weeks  of  mourning  ov<'r  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  which  end  with  the  9th  of  Ab. 
Buring  this  period  it  is  forbidden  to  celebrate  mar- 
riages, to  cut  the  hair,  to  bathe,  etc.  (Shulhan  'Aruk, 
Oral;  Hayyim,  .'jnl).  The  pious  fast  everyday  dur- 
ing these  three  weeks  (rt.).  The  27th  of  Tanmuiz 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  the  tanna 
Hanina  ben  Teradion  during  the  Iladrianic  per.secu- 
tions  (additions  to  Megillat  Ta'anit,  ed.  Neubauer, 
in  "M.  J.  C."ii.  24). 

.,  I.   Bu. 

TANG,  ABRAHAM:  Engli.sh  atithor;  nour- 
ished in  London  in  the  latter  half  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century.  In  1773  he  published  a  philo.sojdiic  com- 
mentary on  Ecclesiastes  which  gives  evidence  of 
some  classical  scholarship.  The  mythology  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome  is  presented  in  this  conimen- 
tar3' in  a  very  clear  and  concise  manner:  and  the 
"Anthologia  Orirca."  Ovid.  Vergil,  and  Seneca  arc 
frequently  cited.  Tang  wrote  also  an  exposition 
of  the  Talmudical  passages  in  which  the  sayings 


of  (he  "Ancients  of  Athens"  are  <|UOted  (Ltuulou, 
1772) :  this  work  was  dedicated  to  U.  Moses  of 
Minsk. 

/(■ 


liMil.KICllAI'IIV 
.1. 

TANGIEK. 


ir.  r/o-oii.  Dee.  1«.  18S4. 
Sic  Monocro. 


G.  L. 


TANHUM  B.  ELIEZER:  Lithuanian  rabbi 
and  merchant :  born  17411:  died  in  Grodno  Jan.  12, 
1.S19.  He  was  the  son  of  R.  Eliezer  of  Trie  (Orle), 
in  the  government  of  Grodno,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  that  rabbinate.  Later  he  occupied  the  po- 
sition of  "rosh  bet  din"  at  Grodno,  where  his  father 
had  been  called  as  rabbi.  Tpon  his  failure  to 
secure  the  rabbinate  of  Grodno  after  the  death  of  his 
futher(l791),  Tanhum  engaged  in  business,  in  which 
he  was  very  succ<'ssful.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he 
enjoyed  the  contideiice  of  the  last  king  of  Poland 
and  that  he  was  well  thought  of  by  Emperor  Alex- 
ander I.  His  signature  is  first  under  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Jewish  delegates  who  met  in  Wilna 
in  181!^  to  select  three  deputies  to  reside  jjermancntly 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  represent  Jewish  affairs  be- 
fore the  government  (see  Jew.  Encvc.  i.  34.').  s.v. 
Ai.EXANDKU  I.).  Tanhum  left  several  works  in 
manuscript  under  the  collective  title  "Nehamat 
Ziyyon";  these  in  18()0  w-ere  in  possession  of  his 
grand.son  Elijah  Perez  of  Wilna.  His  sou  was  IssA- 
ciiAit  Bau  Ii.  Taxhl-m. 

Bn!i.r()iiR.\riiv  :  Fiienn,  Tiin/d/i  XcVmuiind.pii.  35, 28t!,  Wilna, 
l."*!)!:  Frk'ik-nslpin,  '/)•  (lililmrim.  pp.  .">!,  i«t-TU.  Wilna.  ISSO. 

K.    C.  P.     Wl. 

TANHUM     BAR     HANILAI     (or     ILAI): 

Palesliiiian  amora  of  the  third  century,  although 
his  father's  name  suggestsa  Babylonian  origin.  He 
transmitted  the  sayings  of  Joshua  ben  Levi,  Jo- 
hauan.  and  Bar  Kappara.  In  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud he  appears  as  the  author  of  decisions  which  in 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  are  attributed  to  older  au- 
thorities. Thus,  in  Sanh.  93a  he  is  said  to  be  the 
author  of  a  decision  which  in  Pcsik.  xi.  (ed.  Buber, 
p.  99a)  is  ascribed  to  Eleazar  b.  Pedat.  On  the 
other  hand,  halakic  sentences  of  his  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Ma'as,  48b;  Hag. 
76a;  Ter.  41c;  Shab.  .'id  ;  Ta'an.  e.'ia).  Among  those 
who  transmitted  sayings  of  his  were  Abbahu  (Cant. 
R.  ii.  7)  and  Tanhuma  (Pesik.  R.  112). 

It  appears  from  Yer.  Ta'an.  G.'Ja,  b  that  Tanhum 
bar  Hanilai  was  active  as  a  preacher,  and  that  he 
once  preached  with  Abba  bar  Zabdai  and  Josefa. 
He  died  during  a  Hanukkah  festival  (Yer.  M.  K., 
end).  His  sayings  were  of  a  high  ethical  and  moral 
character:  "  God  speaks  thus  to  Israel :  '  My  daugh- 
ter [i.e.,  the  Torah]  is  in  thy  hands;  th_v  daughler 
[soul]  is  in  My  hands.  If  thou  protect  IMine,  then 
will  I  protect  thine  '  "  (Tan..  Ki  Tissa,  end).  With 
legard  to  the  prohibition  against  certain  kinds  of 
food,  he  said:  "A  physician  once  visited  two  sick 
people;  the  one  who  had  no  hope  of  recovery  was 
permitted  to  eat  everything,  while  the  one  who  had 
evcrv  prospect  of  recovery  was  allowed  only  cer- 
tain foods.  So  God  treats  the  Jews;  because  they 
liave  hope  of  a  future  life.  He  gives  them  certain 
dietary  laws;  while  the  heathen,  who  have  no  part 
in  the  life  to  come,  are  permitted  to  eat  of  all  things  " 
(Lev.  R.  xiii.  2). 
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Tamxnuz 

Tanhum  ben  Joseph 


Taiilnim  bar  Ilauilai's  liaggadali  is  I'Spocially 
<-liaraclei-istir  Ijccausc  of  liis  sysleiii  of  ronneotiiig  tlie 
lust  words  of  OIK'  I5il)le  iiaiasrraiili  with  the  opt'ii- 
iiig  wonls  of  tho  next,  as  livv.  i.  16  willi  ii.  1 
(Lev.  ]{.  iii.  4),  Lev.  xii.  'i  ctxcq.  with  xiii.  2  ct  xeg. 
(Li'v.  1{.  XV.  H).  Ps.  xciv.  1  with  x(-iii.  5  (Midr. 
Tell.  11(1  /"(■. ),  and  Num.  v.  13  <7  .viv/.  with  v.  3  it  seg. 
(Niini.  ]{.  ix.  4).  Haggadic  sayings  of  his  are 
iliioloi!  in  tho  following  places:  Sanh.  Ta.  100a; 
'Ab.  Zarah  18b,  19b;  Ii.  M.  ftflb;  Shab.  23a;  Hag. 
7a;  iiev.  81).  13b;  Jlcg.  15b;  MaU.  10a;  YiT.  Ta'an. 
C8o;  Gen.  J{.  iv.  6,  xci.,  beginning;  Pesik.  R.  31, 
end;  lOx.  ]{.  xlii.,  end;  and  Lev.  R.  xxvi.  The 
Jlidrash  Mishle  begins  wjlli  a  iinxeniiuni  \>y  Tan- 
hum  bar  llanilai.  although  bis  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  oilier  part  of  the  book.  lie  is  men- 
tioned twice  in  the  I'irUe  Rabbi  Eli'ezer  (xxxix., 
xlix.)  by  the  name  of  Tani.inm. 

HMU.H)(iKAPiiv  :  Hcilprin.  Seilir  Iki-DiiidI,  ii.  2Kiii;  Baclier. 
-1(/.  I'aL  Amiii\\i\J>27'ft:K and  Index  :  Franliel, .Vc /»n, p.  i:jla. 
w.  I-..  S.    (). 

TANHUM  B.  HIYYA:  I'alesiinian  amora  of 
the  third  century;  a  pu|)il  of  Simeon  b.  Pazzi, 
whose  sayin.gs  he  transmits.  In  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud lie  is  eoiistanllv  referred  to  as  R.  Tanhum  b. 
IJiyya  of  Kefar  'Aliko  (M.  K.  25b;  Yeb.  45a),  of 
which  |)lace  he  was  a  native;  he  re.sided,  however, 
in  Tilierias,  where  on  one  occasion,  with  the  aid 
<if  Aha,  the  lord  of  tlie  castle,  lie  ransomed  some 
.lewisli  women  who  probably  iiad  been  taken  there 
by  Koinaii  troops  (Yeb.  45a).  lie  was  a  mem- 
ber <if  the  commission  which  determined  the  in- 
tercalations of  the  calendar  (Yer.  Sanh.  (ic).  Hi' 
was  on  t<'rins  of  friendship  with  A.ssi,  who  visited 
him  (Yi'r.  Shall.  Ge).  and  be  maintained  frieiidlj'  re- 
lations with  Ilananiah  b.  Papa  (Yer.  M.  K.  83c). 
Tanhum  was  wealtliy  and  ])hilantliidpic.  It  is  re- 
c<irded  that  when  bis  mother  imrchased  meat  for  the 
household  a  similar  (inaiitity  was  always  purchased 
for  distriliutioii  among  the  poor  (Lev.  R.  xxxiv.  1). 

Only  three  hahikic  sayings  by  him  have  been  pre- 
servecl  (Hek.  57b;  Yer.  Meg.  75u,  twice);  but  sev- 
eral of  his  liaggadic  utterances  arc  extant.  The 
following  may  be  mentioned:  "Wlien  one  who  lias 
learned,  taught,  and  oli.served  the  Law  fails  to  pre- 
vent the  evil  which  it  Is  in  his  jiower  to  prevent,  or 
to  conlirm  the  good  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  cou- 
tirm,  then  shall  smite  him  the  curse  luonoiinced 
I  Deuf.  xxvii.  2()]  over  those  who  fail  to  confirm  '  all 
the  wonls  of  this  law  '  "  (Yer.  Solali  21d),  lie  in- 
terpreted Prov.  vi.  32  ("Whoso  commiltetli  adul- 
tery with  a  woman  lacketh  understanding  ")  as  re- 
ferring to  those  who  .seek  ollice  for  the  sake  of  gain 
(Pesik.  K.  23  |i'd.  Prii'dinann,  ji.  Ilia)).  Tanhum 
was  the  author  also  of  a  inayer  to  be  read  by  any 
one  who  has  had  an  ominous  ilream  (Y<'r.  Rer.  !la). 
It  Wiis  told  ill  Rabylon  that  when  Tanhum  died  all 
tile  statues  in  Tiberias  inove<l  from  their  places  (M. 
K.  25b,  aeeoiiling  to  the  correct  reading  in  Rab- 
binovicz's  "  Varia'  Lecliones,"  ml  lor.). 

lliiii.iDdiiAPMV  :  Fninliel,  Mrhn,  pp.  l.1im,  l:ilii;  narlier,  .li;. 
I'lil.  .liiior.  III.  Kill  ii:!!i. 
"  .  n.  .1.  Z.   L. 

TANHUM  BAR  JEREMIAH  :  Palestinian 
amora  of  the  fourth  cenliiiy  ;  pupil  of  R.  Manis  the 
Elder.    In  the  town  of  lleler  in  (.Jalilee  he  once  ren- 


dered a  legal  decision  on  a  religious  question,  where- 
upon his  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  his 
action  was  unwarranted,  since  his  teacher  resided 
within  twelvemilesof  that  jilace.  Only  onehalakic 
decision  of  his — regarding  the  liturgy — is  extant 
(Yer.  Ber.  71)).  He  was  the  author  of  several  hag- 
gadic  .sentences  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xxxi. ;  Gen.  R. 
iv.  8;  Lam.  R.  ii.  1;  and  Pesik.  163b). 

nruLiOGRAPiiv  :  liailier.  An.  Pal.  Amnr.  111.  7.51-7.52;  Frankel, 
Mi-hn,  p.  l:!la:  ll«'lli>riii.  .sYrfi-i- ;in-/5»n.(,  II.  I!131). 
E.  <'.  S.    (>. 

TANHUM  BEN  JOSEPH  YERUSHALMI : 

Oriental  ijhilologist  and  exegete  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  was  a  scliolar  of  great  merit  and  was 
one  of  the  last  representatives  of  the  rationalistic 
school  of  Biblical  exegesis  in  the  Orient;  he  is  called 
by  modern  writers  "the  Ibn  Ezra  of  the  East." 
lie  lived  in  Palestine,  perhaps  for  a  time  in  Egypt 
also,  and  bad  a  son,  Joseph,  who  maintained  a  corre- 
spondence with  David,  the  grandson  of  Mainionides 
(coinp.  Biody  in  "Sammelhaud,"  1803,  issued  by 
the  Mekize  Xirdamim).  Tanlium's  very  existence 
was  unknown  to  European  scholars  until  the  eight- 
eenth century,  when  fragments  of  bis  works  were 
brought  from  the  Orient  by  Pocock,  who  pnlilislied 
some  of  tliem  in  his  "  Porta  Mosis."  Tanhum  skil- 
fully handled  the  Arabic  language,  in  which  he 
composed  liis  works;  he  possessed  some  knowledge 
of  Greek,  and  was  well  versed  in  philosophy  and 
natural  science.  He  was  tho  aulhor  of  "  Kitab  al- 
Ijaz  wal  I5ayaii,"  consisting  of  commentaries  on  the 
Biblical  books,  with  an  introduction  entitled  "Kul- 
liyj'at"  giving  a  sketch  of  Hebrew  graniniar  and 
an  account  of  the  philologists  of  the  IMiddle  Ages. 

With  the  exception  of  those  on  Ezra  and  Nehc- 
miah,  the  commentaries  arc  found  in  manuscriiit, 
complete  or  in  fragments,  in  the  libraries  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Oxford,  and  London;  and  they  are 
known  also  through  quotations  made  either  by  the 
author  himself  or  by  later  writers.  The  commen- 
taries which  have  been  published  are:  "Ad  Libros 
V.  T.  Commentarii  Arabici  Specimen  una  cum  An- 
nott.  ad  Aliquot  Loca  Libri  Judiciim "  (ed.  Ch. 
F.  Schnurrer,  TCibingen,  1791);  "Commentarii  in 
Piophelas  Arabici  Sjiecimen,  "  etc.  (id.  Thcodor 
Haarbi  vicker,  Halle,  1842);  "Commentarii  Arabici 
in  Lamentat."  (ed.  Curelon,  London,  1843);  "  Com- 
mentaire  sur  le  Livre  de  Habakkouk,  Public  en 
Arabe  avec  uno  Traduction  Kraiicaise  par  Salo- 
mon Munk  "  (in  Cahen's  Preiich  Bible,  vol.  xvii.); 
"  Arab.  adLibrosSaniueliset  Reguni  LocosGraviores, 
Edidit  et  liiterpretationem  Lalinam  Ailjecit  Th. 
Ilaarbrhcker "  (Lcijisic,  1814);  on  Joshua,  by  the 
same  eililor  (published  with  the  "Bliltter  aus  der 
Veitel-Heine  Kpliiaim  Lchranstall."  Berlin,  1863); 
extracts  from  the  commentary  on  Judges,  published 
by  Goldzilierin  his  "Studien,"  1870;  on  Kolielet(ed. 
Samuel  Eppciistiin.  Berlin.  1888);  on  Jonah  (ed. 
Kokowzow,  in  the  "  Rosen  Festschrift,"  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1897).  In  his  commentiirics.  Tanhum,  being 
a  decided  adversary  of  midrashic  cxe.iiesis,  endeav- 
ored to  give  a  philological  or  a  ))liilo.sop|ilral  inler- 
])retation  of  the  Scriptural  text.  He  quotes  the 
prominent  exegetes  from  Saadia  down  to  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra. 

Tanhum  wrote  also  "Al-Murshid  nl-Kali."  a  lexi- 
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con  giving  in  lUpliabctical  order  the  etymologies 
und  sigiiilieatious  of  all  the  voeables  found  in  Mai- 
iiionides'  "MislinehTorali,"  and  of  a  great  number  of 
those  found  in  the  Mishnali.  The  main  sources  \ised 
are  llie  "  'Aruk  "  an<l  Maimouides'  commentary  on 
the  ^lislmali.  The  autlior  quotes  Saadia,  Ibn  Ja- 
iiah,  Dunash,  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  and  other  prom- 
inent philologists.  Specimens  of  the  "Mmshid." 
still  extant  iu  manuscript  (Bagdad,  Jerusalem,  and 
Oxford),  have  been  published  by  Wilhelm  ISaeher 
under  the  title  "Aus  dem  AVorterbuche  Tanehum 
Jeruslialmi's  "  (Strasburg,  l'J03). 

BiBI.IoiJRArHV:  Steinsclineider,  Cat.  Bnilt.  col.  Q&tCt;  idptn. 
Die  Anthi;<ciit'  Literatur  cUr  Jutien^p.  174:  (ioUlziher.  Stu- 
tlitii  lU'tf  !/'rtnc/ii(/n.  Leipsk'.  l.^Ti':  Poznauski,  iti  K.  K.  J". 
xl..  xll.;  iiletn.  in  Ztitttchrift  i  tir  Ht:hriiiitchc  liililii>iirat>}ik. 
V.  IS.'.  1K4;  klem.  in  Z.  D.  M.  G.  Iv.  WO:  Harkiivy.  SIikIUii. 
111.  4:);  Mfm.  nuUu.'<lam  {lam  I'cfluinitn.yi.-;  Griltz.  t.'c«/i. 
vii.  144,  nule  ~. 
w.  1!.  I.    Bk. 

TANHUM  OF  NAVE.  See  T.\SHU.\i.\  ]>.. 
Abi;a 

TANHXJMA  B.  ABBA  :  Palestinian  amora  of 
the  liftli  generation;  one  of  the  foremost  haggadisls 
of  his  time.  He  wasa  pupil  of  Huna  b.  Abin  (Num. 
R.  iii.  ;  Gen.  U.  xli.).  from  whom  he  transmits  ha- 
lakic  (Yer.  Ual.  oTd;  Shab.  Ibc)  as  well  as  haggadic 
sayings  (Yer.  Pe'ah  lob;  Shab.  lid;  'Ab.  Zarah 
43a).  He  received  instruction  also  from  Judali  b. 
Shalom  (.Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  cxix.  2)  and  R.  Phine- 
has  (Yer.  Sliek.  49d).  According  to  Bachcr,  lie  re- 
sided in  Nave,  a  town  in  Persea  (comp.  Neubauer, 
"G.  T."  p.  23). 

Of  Tanhuma's  life  the  Babylonian  Talmud  relates 
the  following  incident,  probably  based  on  an  actual 
occurrence.  The  emperor — a  Christian  ruler  no 
doubt  being  meant — said  to  Tauhuma,  "Let  us  all 
become  one  people."  To  this  the  latter  replied, 
"Yes;  but  since  we  are  circumcised  we  can  not  be- 
lome  like  you  ;  wliercas  you,  by  hav- 
Retort  to  ing  yourself  circumcised,  may  become 
the  like  us."    The  emperor  thereupon  said, 

Emperor.  "  You  liave  answered  me  correctly  : 
but  ho  who  worsts  the  king  must  be 
Ihrown  10  wild  beasts."  This  was  done,  Init  the 
animals  did  Tauhuma  no  harm.  An  unbeliever  who 
stood  by  remarked  that  perhaps  they  were  not  liuii- 
gry,  whereupon  he  himself  was  thrown  after  Tau- 
huma and  was  instantly  torn  to  pieces  (Sanh.  39a). 

With  regard  to  Tanhuma's  public  activity,  the 
only  fact  known  is  that  he  ordered  a  fast  on  account 
of  a  drought.  Two  fasts  were  held,  but  no  rain 
came,  whereupon  Tauhuma  ordered  a  third  fast, 
saying  in  his  sermon:  "My  children,  be  charitable 
unto  each  other,  and  God  will  be  merciful  unto 
you."  On  this  occasion  one  man  gave  money  to  liis 
divorced  wife,  who  was  in  need:  Tanhuma  there- 
upon lifted  his  face  toward  the  heavens  and  prayed: 
"Lord  of  the  Universe,  this  hard-hearted  man  took 
pity  on  liis  wife  when  he  saw  that  she  was  in  need, 
and  helped  her,  although  not  oljiiged  to  do  so;  how 
much  more  shouldest  Thou,  the  Gracious  and  Mer- 
ciful, be  tilled  with  pity  when  Thou  seest  Thy  be- 
loved children,  the  -sons  of  Abraham.  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  in  need."  As  soon  as  he  had  ceased  pray- 
ing, rain  came,  and  the  world  was  relieved  of  its 
distress  (Gen.  R.  xxxiii. ;  Lev.  R.  xxxiv.). 


Tanhuma  is  not  often  mentioned  as  a  hiilakist:  a 
few  remarks  on  and  ex|danalions  of  lialakic  teach- 
ings are  a.scribed  to  liini  in  the  I'alestiu- 
His  ian  Talmud  (Yer. 'Er.  3()c;  Pes.  37b,  d  ; 

Haggadot.  Yoma  41<1;  Shelj.  4Tc;  Ta'an.  67a), 
while  the  B.-ibylonian  Tidmud  men- 
tions an  objecticin  raised  by  him  against  a  lialakic 
thesis  advanced  by  the  I'alestiniaii  schools  (Hul. 
.■)r)li).  As  a  haggadist,  on  the  other  liand,  he  is  fre- 
iiuently  meiitinned,  and  the  numerous  haggadic  sen- 
tences of  his  which  all' still  preserved  touch  every 
province  of  the  Ilaggadah.  He  often  jxiints  out  the 
Scriptural  bases  for  the  sayings  of  older  authors, 
always  using  the  characteristic  formuhi  of  introduc- 
tion :  ■■  I  give  the  reason  " ;  that  is,  "  I  cite  the  Bibli- 
cal authority  "  (Yer.  Ber.  12c;  Gen.  R.  iv.  3;  Lev.  R. 
xxi.).  He  also  explains  and  annotates  older  say- 
ings (Gen.  R.  xxiv.),  adjusts  dillering  traditions 
(Lev.  R.  xxiv.  5),  and  varies  the  text  of  old  hag- 
gadic sentences  (Gen.  R.  xliii.  3|.  Hisown  haggadic 
teachings  dilTer  but  little  from  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries, although  some  of  his  interpretations  ap- 
proach the  siiuide  exegetie  method.  An  example 
of  this  is  furnished  by  his  interpretation  of  Eecl.  iii. 
11,  where  he  explains  the  word  "ha-kol"  as  mean- 
ing "the  universe"  (Gen.  R.  ix.  2). 

Tiinl.uima  often  made  use  of  symbolism  to  illustrate 
his  thought.  Some  of  his  haggadic  utterances  may 
be  quoted  :  "  JusL  as  the  spice-box  contains  all  kinds 
of  fragrant  spices,  so  must  the  wise  youth  lie  filled 
wilh  ail  kinds  of  Biblical,  mishnaic,  halakic,  and 
liagg!idic  knowledge"  (Cant.  R.  v.  13).  On  Isa.  xlv. 
3  Tanhuma  said;  "  Nebuchadnezzar  grudged  his  sou 
and  successor  Evil-merodach  his  treasures,  wherefore 
he  filled  iron  ships  with  gold  and  sunk  them  iu  the 
Euphrates.  When  Cyrus  coiHiuered  liabylonia  and 
decided  lo  rebuild  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  he  di- 
verted the  river  into  another  channel,  and  '  the  treas- 
ures of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret  places  ' 
Were  given  to  him"  (Estli.  R.  iii.  1). 

Tanhuma  often  held  religious  disputations  with 
non-Jewish,  especially  Christian,  scholars;  and  he 
liimself  tells  of  one  wdiich  took  place  iu  Antioch 
(Gen.  R.  xix.  4).  He  was  asked  con- 
Polemics,  cerning  Gen.  iii.  5,  where  the  word 
"Ke-Elohim  [yode'e  tob  wa-ra']  " 
seems  to  point  to  a  plurality  of  gods.  Tanhuma 
replied  that  such  a  construction  was  refuted  by  the 
immediately  preceding  words,  "yodea'  [singular] 
Elohim."  His  frequent  intercourse  with  non-Jews 
led  him  to  formulate  the  following  rule:  "When 
a  non-Jew  greets  vou  with  a  blessing,  answer  him 
with  an 'Amen  •""  (Yer.  Ber.  12e;  Suk.  .54a).  The 
Pesikta  Rabliati  contains  about  eighty  proems  said 
to  have  originated  with  Tanhuma,  and  beginning 
with  the  phrase  "Thus  said  R.  Tanhuma."  A  great 
number  of  proems  bearing  his  name  are  found  also 
iu  the  Midrash  Tanhuma.  In  addition  to  these 
proems  several  lengthy  sections  of  the  Pesikta  Rab- 
bati  as  well  as  of  the  Midrash  Tauhuma  are  followed 
by  the  note  "Thus  explained  [or  "jireached"]  R. 
Tanhuma."     See  T.\shum.\,  Miduasii. 

BiBi.inr.RAPHT:  Weiss,  Dor,  iii.  142-144:  Frankel,  Mcbn,  p. 
131a.  h:  liuher.  Eittleilunn  zum  Mirimsh  Tanhuma.pp.Sn, 
4a  ;  liacher.  Afi.  Pal.  Amur.  iii.  4t).'}-.014. 

w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 
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TANHUMA,    MIDRASH:     Name    given    to 

Unci- ilillciciit  ciilk'rtinns  of  Prntateuch  buggadot ; 

two  are   extant,    while   tlie   tliird   is   l-cuowu   only 

tliroiigh  citations.     These  niidiashim. 

Three  Mid-  altlunigh  bearing  the  name  of  R.  Tan- 

rashim.  hunia,  must  not  be  regarded  as  having 
been  written  or  edited  by  liini.  They 
wiTe  so  named  merely  beeanse  the\'  consist  parti}'  of 
hdinilics  originating  with  him  (this  being  imlieatcd 
by  the  introdiielory  bnnuila  "Thus  began  K.  Tau- 
hunia  "  or  "  Thus  preached  K.  Tanhuma  ")  and  partly 
of  homilies  by  haggadic  teachers  wlio  followed  the 
Style  of  U.  Tanhuma.  It  is  possible  that  R.  Tan- 
liuma  himself  preserved  his  homilies,  and  that  his 
(iilleclion  was  used  by  llie  editors  of  the  midrash. 
'I'he  three  collections  were  edited  at  different  times; 
they  will,  therefore,  be  treated  in  chronological 
onlc-r. 

Tanhuma  A  :  The  collection  published  by  Buber 
(Wilna,  1S85),  who  gathered  the  material  from  sev- 
eral manuscripts.  This  collection,  consisting  of 
homilies  on  and  haggadic  interpretations  of  tlie 
weekly  sections  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  oldest  of 
the  three,  as  well  as  perhaps  the  oldest  compilation 
of  its  kind  arranged  as  a  running  comineutaiy  on 
the  Peidateuch.  It  is  even  older  than  Bereshit  Kab- 
bah, which  (piotes  several  of  its  decisions.  Tliis 
midrash  (Taid.iuma)  was  edited  in  the  fifth  century, 
before  the  completion  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
to  which  work  it  nowhere  refers.  On  the  contrary, 
a  passage  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  .seems  with 
]irobability  to  indicate  that  the  redactorof  that  work 
had  referred  to  the  Midrash  Taid.iuma.  This  passage 
(Kid.  33b)  says  that  two  amoraitn  differed  in  their 
intcrjiretations  of  the  words  "and  [they]  looked 
after  .Moses,  \inlil  he  was  gone  into  the  tabernacle  " 
.(K.\.  x.\.\iii.  8).  One  amora  interpreted  the  words 
in  a  complimentary  son.se,  while  the  other  held  that 
the  i)eople  lookeil  after  Moses  and  made  unfavorable 
remarks  about  him.  The  favorable  interpretation 
oidy  is  given  in  the  Talmud,  while  the  adverse 
opinion  is  referred  to  with  the  words  "  ki  de-ita  "  (as 
it  is  said).  Iinismuch  as  the  adverse  view  is  given 
in  the  Tanhuma  Pel,iude  (ed.  Buber,  ]i.  6oa),  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  words  "  ki  de-ita"  in 
tlie  Talmud  have  reference  to  the  former  work,  or 
that  the  reference  originally  read  "  ki  de-ita  be- 
'ranhuma  "  (as  it  is  said  in  the  Tanhuma),  the  words 
"be-Taiihuiiia  "  having  been  eliminated  later. 

The  homilies  eontaiiied  in  .Midrash  Tanhuma  A 
begin  with  the  words  "As  the  Scriptures  say"  or 
sometimes  "As  it  is  written."  Then  follow  a  verse 
(in  most  cases  taken  from  the  Hagiographa),  its 
explanation,  niid  a  homily  on  the  parliciilar  pas- 
sage of  the  Pentateuch  referred  to.  Several  of 
the  liomilies  on  the  lirst.  third,  and  fourth  books 
of  till'  Pentateuch  begin  with  brief  liiilakie 
dissertations  liearing  on  the  passages  to  which  the 
homilies  refer.  The  halakic  treatises  consist  of  a 
(|Ues1ioii  introduced  with  the  worils  "  Yelanimedeiiii 
r;ililienu  "  (.May  our  teacher  instruct  us),  and  of  n 
reply  lieginning  with  the  iihrasc  "  Kak  slianu  rali- 
buleiiu"  (Thus  have  our  teachers  instructed  us); 
the  replies  are  always  taken  from  cillnT  a  mishnah 
or  a  bnrnita.  Many  of  the  homilies  close  with  words 
of  hope  anil  encouragement   regarding  the  future  of 


the  Jews:  but  .several  of  them  are  abbi-eviated  and 
not  entirely  completed,  this  curtailment  being  apol- 
ogized for  in  the  words  "Much  more  might  bo 
said  on  this  subject,  but  we  shall  not  tire  you" 
(Noah  xxvi.  27b),  or  "This  passage  has  been  eluci- 
dated by  several  other  interpretations  and  exposi- 
tions, but  in  order  not  to  tire  you  we  ijuote  only 
that  which  is  necessary  for  to-day's  theme"  (Huk- 
kat  xvi.  57a). 

Although  essentially  a  haggadic  midrash,  Tan- 
huma A  contains  many  halakic  sayings.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  sixty-one  introductions  to 
Contents,  homilies,  which  contain  halakic  iiues- 
tions  and  answers,  there  are  several 
halakic  rules  and  decisions  quoted  throughout  the 
work.  These  halakic  passages  were  taken  from  the 
Mishnah  or  the  Baraita,  and  not  from  the  Uabylonian 
Talmud;  indeed,  niau\'  of  the  decisions  given  are 
in  opposition  to  those  of  the  latter  work  (comp. 
Buber,  Introduction,  pp.  I'l  et  seq.).  The  haggadic 
contents  of  the  midrash  are  also  very  extensive  and 
varied:  it  contains,  too,  simple  explanatiims  of 
Scriptural  passages;  several  refutations  of  heretics; 
explanations  of  the  dillerences  between  "kere"  and 
"ketib"  and  between  words  written  "plene"  (male) 
and  defectivel\'  ("  baser  ") ;  interpretations  according 
to  uotarikon  and  gematria;  several  narratives  and 
parables;  and  numerous  aphorisms,  inoial  sayings, 
and  popular  ])riiverbs. 

Some  of  the  aphorisms  and  proverbs  may  be  cited 
here:  "One  may  not  give  an  honest  man  an  oppor- 
tunity to  steal,  much  less  a  thief  "  (Wayislilah  xii. 
8.")b).  "The  ollice  seeks  those  that  would  escape  it" 
(Wavikra  iv.  2b).  "If  you  yield  not  to  wickedness 
it  will  not  follow  you  nordwell  by  you  "  (Ta/.ria"  xi. 
20b).  "Do  the  wicked  no  good  in  order  that  thou 
reap  not  that  which  is  evil"  (Hukkat  i.  50a). 

This  Tanhuma  midrash  has  been  referred  to  in 
many  other  midrashim.  as.  for  example,  all  the  Rab- 
bot.  Pesikta  de-Riil)  Ivahana,  Pesikta  Itabliati.  and 
in  the  midrashim  to  Samuel,  Proverbs,  and  Psalms, 
which  all  quote  passages  from  it.  The  Oeonim  also 
and  the  older  rabbinical  authorities  made  use  of  it, 
and  cited  halakic  as  well  as  haggadic  seiiti'iiees  from 
it  (comp.  Buber,  l.r.  jip.  37  et  se(/.).  The  lirst  to  re- 
fer to  tliis  midrash  by  the  name  of  Tanhuma,  how- 
ever, was  Rashi,  who  mentions  it  in. several  passages 
of  his  commentary,  and  quotes  from  it.  Most  of 
Rashi's  quotations  are  taken  from  Tanhuma  A  (see 
Buber,  l.r.  pp.  44  it  w '/. ). 

Tanhuma  B,  or  Yelammedenu :  This  second 
midrash  with  w  hich  the  name  of  'I'anhunia  is  associ- 
ated is  known  as  the  "Yelammedenu"  from  the 
opening  words  of  the  halakic  inlroduclions  to  the 
homilies  —  "Yelammedenu  rabbenu "  (May  our 
teticher  instruct  iisi.  It  is  referred  lo  also  under  the 
name  of  Tanhuma,  though  by  only  a  few  aiilhorllies, 
as  Ilai  Gaon  and  Zedekiah  lien  .Vbraham  (Uuber, 
l.i\  pp.  44a,  5lla).  The  reason  for  this  confusion  of 
names  nuiy  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  later  collec- 
tion of  midrashim  (Tanhum.a  f)  included  a  great 
part  of  the  material  cniilained  in  the  Yelammedenu, 
especially  that  referring  lo  the  second  book  of  tin- 
Penlaleiieh.  The  Yelamtnedenu.  which  contains 
several  ])assagi's  from  Tanhuma  A,  is  often  cited  in 
lhe"'Ariik,"  and  has  been  extensively  referred  to 
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by  the  leiluctor  of  the  Yalkut.  Oilier  old  nibbinical 
aiitliorilifs  refer  to  the  Yclammedciui  by  tliat  imiiic. 
and  quote  passages  from  it;  but  otherwise  the  work 
has  been  eonii)letely  lost. 

Tanhuma  C  :  Tiie  tliiril  haggadic  midrash  to  the 
Peiilaleueh  bearing  the  uame  of  Tanhuma  conlains 
many  passages  taken  from  A  and  H.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  amended  edition  of  the  two  earlier  works,  with 
various  additions  by  later  authors.  Its  homilies 
on  Genesis  are  original,  although  they  contain 
several  revised  jiassages  from  Tanhuma  A  as  well 
as  from  the  Yelamniedenu,  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
being  largely  drawn  upon  for  additional  interpreta- 
tions and  expositions.  The  part  referring  to  E.\o- 
dus  is  borrowed  almost  entirely  from  the  Yelaniine- 
deuu,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wayakhel  and 
Pektide  sections,  which  contjiin  homilies  not  em- 
bodied in  the  lost  work.  For  the  portions  to  I  he  books 
of  Leviticus,  Nundiers,  and  Deuteronomy  the  redac- 
tor of  this  midrash  has  made  extensive  use  of  the 
material  tliat  he  found  in  'I'anhuma  A.  which  lie 
has  revised  and  supplieil  with  numerous  additions. 
The  lirst  authority  to  cite  this  midrash  was  Hashi, 
who  iu  some  passages  of  his  commentary  refers  to 
Tanhuma  C  and  not  to  the  A  collec- 

Literary      tion  (comp.  Buber,  I.e.  pp.  44  et  »eq.). 

History.  Becau.se  of  the  fact  that  the  third 
midrash  contains  much  of  the  material 
of  tlie  lost  Yelammedenu,  the  two  works  were  often 
confounded.  Some  authorities  believed  that  it  was 
the  Tanhmna  C  and  not  the  Yelamniedenu  which 
had  been  lost  (Menaliem  de  Lonzauo,  in  "  Ma'arik," 
s.v.  "Tanhuma";  comp.  Azulai,  "  Shem  ha-Gedo- 
lim,"  ii.).  Otliers  erroneously  considered  this  mid- 
rash identical  with  the  Yelammedenu,  thinking  the 
work  had  a  double  title;  and  the  first  editions  of 
Tanhuma  C  appeared,  therefore,  under  the  title 
"Midrash  Tanhuma,  Called  Also  the  Yelammedenu." 

Tanhuma  C  was  fir.st  published  at  Constantinople 
in  1.522.  and  was  reprinted  without  emendation 
at  Venice  in  1545.  The  third  edition,  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  all  tlie  later  editions,  was  pub- 
lished at  JIantua  in  1563  b)'  Meir  b.  Abraham  of 
Padua  and  Ezra  of  Fano.  This  edition  contains 
several  additiims,  consisting  of  sin.gle  sentences  as 
well  as  of  entire  paragraphs,  whicii  Ezra  of  Fano 
selected  from  two  of  the  original  manuscripts  and 
also  from  the  Yalkut.  Ezra  indicated  the  added 
matter  by  marking  it  with  open  hands,  but  iu  the 
following  editions  these  marks  were  omitted,  so 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  between 
original  contents  and  material  adde<l  by  revisers. 
Ezra  of  Fano  further  added  to  his  edition  an  index 
of  all  lialakic  decisiiuis.  as  well  as  of  the  legends 
and  parables  containell  in  this  midrash  ;  tliis  index 
has  been  retained  in  all  later  editions. 

BiBi.iORBAPHV  :  Znnz.  G.  V.  pp.  2';i5-2:38  ;  Solcmum  Buber's /»- 
iroiiuctiiin  iMilm)  to  his  edition  of  the  Mi'liush  Tanhintut, 
WiliiH.  18(n5;  Theoilor.  in  .Wo)in(.->f/in7(.  LSSj-.-iil;  Baclier. 
An-  Pal-  -Inior.  iil.  .■)iKh.'il4;  Weis.«.  /;or.  iii.  2t)»-273;  A. 
Epstein.  Kailmut  }iit-T<mhumtu  iu  Bft  TaJmutl,  v.  7-23;  L. 
Griinhut,  Scfcr  Itn-Lilihiit'im.  iv.-vi..  Jenisaleni.  1900. 
w.   Ii.  J.  Z.  L. 

TANHUMA  B.  SKOLASTIKAI :  Palestinian 
teacher  of  the  Law.  His  period  is  not  known,  but 
according  to  a  conjecture  (see  "'Aruk,"  s.v.  "  Asko- 
lastika")he  was  the  sou  of  that  Joshua  b.  Hana- 


niah  who  in  Gen.  R.  Ixiv.  10  is  called  "  Askolas- 
likus. "  Tanhuma  is  mentioned  but  once  iu  the 
Palestinian  Talmud,  namely,  in  Bcr.  7il,  where  it 
is  said  that  he  read  the  foUowing  jiraycr:  "May  it 
be  Thy  will,  O  Lord  my  God,  and  the  God  of  my 
fathers,  that  the  evil  desire  which  dwells  within  our 
hearts  shall  be  destroyed.  Thou  hast  created  us  to 
do  Thy  bidding,  and  we  are  conslridned  to  follow 
Thy  will.  Thou  desiresl  it,  and  we  also  desire  it, 
but  the  yeast  in  our  dough  [i.e.,  the  tendency  to- 
waril  evil)  hinders  us.  Thou  knowest  that  we  do 
not  possess  strength  enough  to  withstand  it;  let  it 
therefore  be  Thy  will  to  destroy  and  suppress  it,  so 
that  we  ma)'  do  according  to  Thy  will  with  all  our 
hearts."  According  to  Frankel  C'Mebo,"  131b), 
Tanhuma  b.  Skolastikai  is  identical  with  Tanhuma 
b.  Abba  (comp.  Baclier,  "  Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  iii.  470). 

lilBi.ioGRAPHY:  Heilprln,  Seder  ha-Diiriit,   Ii.,  Waiiiiiw,  1882. 
w.    n.  J.  Z.  L. 

TANHUMA  B.  YUDAN  :  Palestinian  amora  of 
the  fourth  century,  some  of  whose  haggadic  utter- 
ances have  been  preserved.  The  words  1123  "iriNI 
in  Ps.  Ixxiii.  24  are  interpreted  by  hitii  as  iiiiplyin.g 
that  on  account  of  the  honor  in  which  Esau  held  his 
father,  Isaac,  the  recognition  of  Jacob's  merit  in  this 
world  was  delayed  (Pesik.  R.  xxiii.  134a).  On  ac- 
count of  the  different  meanings  of  the  two  names  of 
God  he  declared  (Ycr.  Ber.  14b),  w'ith  reference  to 
Ps.  hi,  2,  that  he  pniised  the  name  of  God  regard- 
less of  whether  it  indicated  severe  justice  ("middat 
ha-din ")  or  mild  grace  ("middat  ha-rahamim "). 
From  the  fact  that  in  Judges  vi.  24  (see  margin)  God 
is  given  the  name  of  "Peace"  he  deduces  that  it  Is 
forbidden  to  use  the  word  "peace  "as  a  term  of 
greeting  in  an  unclean  place  (Lev.  R.  ix.,  end).  Two 
other  sayings  of  Tanhuma  b.  Yudan  are  really  trans- 
mitted baraita  sentences  (Yer.  Ber.  lid  [comp.  Fran- 
kel, "  Mebo,"  p.  24b] :  Yer.  Yonia  3H1);  in  the  latter 
passage  it  is  noted  that  the  saying  is  contained  in  a 
baraita). 

Bibliography:    Frankel,  .Vrho.  p.   13ln:    Baeher,   -li;.    Pal. 
Amftr.  iii.  'iD'J-^nli  ;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Domt.  ii.  W.ia. 
w.  Ii.  J.  Z.  L. 

TANNA.     See  T.\nnaim  and  Amokaim. 

TANNA  DEBE  ELIYAHU  :  Composite  name 

of  a  niidiasli,  consisting  of  two  ]iarts.  whose  final 
redaction  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century 
of  the  common  era.  The  first  part  is  called  "Seder 
Eliyahu  Rabbali  "  (thirty-one  chapters);  the  second, 
"Seder  Eliyahu  Zuta"  (fifteen  chapters).  A  dis- 
tinct reference  to  this  midrash  occurs  in  the  Tal- 
mud iu  Ket.  lOBa:  "Elijah  used  to  come  to  R. 
Anan,  upon  which  occa.sions  the  prophet  recited  the 
Seder  Eliyahu  to  liini.  When,  how- 
Origin  of  ever,  R.  Antin  had  given  this  decision 
the  Name,  [one  jireviously  narrated  in  the  Tal- 
mud] the  prophet  came  no  more.  R. 
Anan  fasted  iu  consequence,  and  begged  forgive- 
ness, whereupon  the  prophet  came  again ;  but  R. 
Anan  had  such  great  fear  of  Elijah  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  seeing  him,  he  made  a  box  and  Siit  in  it  until  the 
recitation  was  over"  (but  see  Jew.  Encvo.  i.  552, 
s.i:  Anan).  Hence,  according  to  Rashi,  the  mid- 
rash has  the  two  names,  "  Rabbah  "  for  the  earlier, 
and  "Zuta"  for  the  later  lectures.     Anan  was  a 
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Babylonian  anmra  of  the  third  century.  The  col- 
lection of  baraitot  couceniiug  liini,  referred  to  in 
tliis  niidiash,  is  cited  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
Mi;d<T  the  title  "Tanna  debe  Eliyabu"  (sec  below); 
and  the  utterances  in  question  are  found  in  the  mid- 
rash  itself.  Tlie  tosafotto  Ketubot(ltlGa,  *.r.  1J"ni) 
say  thiit  the  nndrash  consists  of  a  large  book  and  a 
small  one.  K.  Xatlian  in  his  "  'Arulv  "  (k.i:  -iTD.  ii.) 
says:  "The  midrasli  confcuns  baraitot  which  the 
prophet  taught  to  Auan,  and  consists  of  two  ]iarts, 
a  large  seder  with  thirty  chapters,  and  a  small  seder 
with  twelve  chapters;  and  all  of  the  Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu  cited  in  the  Talmud  is  to  l)e  found  in  these 
baraitot."  The  inner  connection  between  these  two 
midrashim  is  a  loose  one,  and  it  is  only  in  sections  5 
to  10  that  the  second  refers  to  the  first. 

The  underlying  theme  of  the  Tanna  debe  Eli- 
yah\i,  which,  with  many  interruptions,  runs  through 
the  whole  work,  is  the  evolution  of  the  world- 
system.  The  midrash  calls  the  single  periods  of 
tlie  history  of  man  "shittot"  (series).  The  first 
series,  which  deals  with  the  beginning  of  the  world 
and  e.\ten<ls  to  the  moment  when  man  was  driven 
out  of  Eden,  consists  of  two  subsections,  (ti)  "Ma'a- 
seh  Merkabah  "  and  {h)  "  .Ma'aseh  Beresbit. "  The  si.x 
series  of  the  world-system,  however,  were  created 
in  the  divine  mind  even  before 
The  any    being,    with     the    exception    of 

Underlying  Israel,  existed.    They  were:  (l)tliedi- 
Principle     vine  law  (miD);  (2)  hell  (DJITJ)  and 
of  (3)  jiaradise  ipiy  p ),  or  punishment  and 

the  Book,  reward  in  the  future  world;  (4)  the 
throne  (lU3n  t<D3).  or  the  divine 
goveriunent  of  the  woi  Id  ;  (."))  the  name  of  the  Mes- 
siah (n'C'On  DC't.  or  the  restoration  of  the  universe 
when  about  to  be  destroyed;  and  (6)  the  Temple 
(t'TpOn  n'3),  or  the  dependence  of  man  \ipon  God. 
Even  liiforc  these  six  foundations,  however,  Israel 
was,  as  stated  above,  already'  in  being  in  the  divine 
mind,  because  without  Israel  there  could  have  been 
noTorah  (Friedmann,  "  Seder  Eliyahu,"  p.  101). 

Till'  second  series  embraces  the  period  fiom  the 
expulsion  of  man  fiom  Eden  to  the  Flood.  In  the 
ten  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah  man  did  not 
adhere  to  "  meekness,"  did  not  do  what  was  right 
(i/i.  p.  (SO),  but  fell  lower  and  lower  mitil  he  practised 
violence,  theft,  immorality,  and  murder.  For  this 
reason  his  destructicjii  became  a  necessity  (ih.  p. 
I'.IO), 

The  tliiril  series  extends  from  the  Flood  to  King 
Manasseb  of  .ludah.  It  treats  of  the  time  of  the 
study  of  tl'O  Law,  of  the  jiriestly  oflice,  of  the  king- 
dom, and  of  the  end  of  Israel's  prosperity  through 
the  evil  administration  of  Manasseh.  In  the  days  of 
Abraham  the  peri(pil  of  "'toliu  wa-bolui  "  (confusion) 
cea.ses  and  the  2.000  years  of  law  begin.  This  time 
is  divided  into  the  following  periods: 
The  (1)  the  sojourn  of  the  cldldn'n  of  Israel 

Periods  of   in  Kgypt.  the  Exodus,  to.I<ishua:  (2) 
Jewish       the  kingdom  of  love  extending  to. Sam- 
History,      ml;  (3)  the  kingdinn  of   fear,   to  the 
time  of    Elijah;    (4)   the  kingdom  of 
truth,  to  the  time  of  .leniboam  II.;  (."i)  the   time  of 
Israel's  salvation  from  oppression  under  Hczekiah  ; 
Mi)  from   the   time  of   Ile/.ekiali   to  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nas.seh  (see  Frieiimami,  "ilebo,"  v.  108). 


The  fourth  series  is  filled  with  "meekness"  (i/j.  p. 
16:3).  Whoever  studies  the  Torah  receives  "  meek- 
ness" as  a  reward.  In  addition  there  is  a  second 
recompense,  which  is  tln^  Mishnah.  In  this  intro- 
duction of  the  Mishnah  there  is  a  trace  of  apology 
intended  for  those  who  believe  that  only  the  Torah 
was  delivered  on  Sinai.  The  liflh  series  extends 
from  King  3Ianusseh  to  the  building  of  the  Second 
Temple  (il>.  p.  168).  The  last  series  treats  of  the 
future.  God,  surrounded  by  all  the  saints,  sits  in 
His  bet  ha-midrash  and  counts  up  the  generations 
of  the  dilTerent  iieriods  of  time,  what  they  have 
learned,  and  what  reward  they  shall  receiv(;  therefor 
{ib.  p.  4).  The  future  of  these  saints  will  be  like 
the  beginning  of  the  life  of  man  (Hk  p.  104). 

These  six  series  are  again  divided  into  three  main 

periods:    (1)  the  present  W'orld ;     (2)  the  Messianic 

period;   and    (3)    the    future    world. 

The  Three   These    are  subdivided  into;  (a)  2,000 

Periods.  years  of  confusion  ("  tohu  ") ;  (6)  2,000 
years  of  the  Torah;  (-■)  2,000  years 
of  the  Messiah;  (rf)  inauguration  of  a  general  ])eace; 
((>)  the  future  world  {ib.  p.  ILi). 

Besides  this  fundamental  idea  both  parts  of  the 
midrash  emphasize  tlie  importance  of  virtue,  of  a 
religious  life,  and  of  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  ex- 
hort to  rcijentance  and  almsgiving,  grtniter  tolerance 
toward  both  Jews  and  non-Jews,  diligent  stuily  and 
respect  for  scholars,  modesty  and  humility,  and  the 
avoidance  of  non-Jewish  manners  and  customs. 
The  midrash,  further,  attemiits  to  prove  that  all 
human  life  is  based  on  the  two  e-xtremes,  toil  in  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  and  the  regaitiingof  the  freedom 
of  the  sold.  Hence  it  begins  with  the  expidsion  of 
Adam  from  Eden  (Gen.  iii.  24),  ami  closes  with  the 
same  theme.  The  cherubim  in  Eilen  are  identiticd 
with  man,  and  are  the  symbol  of  the  rewaril  of  well- 
doing; the  tlaming  sword  is  bell,  the  punishment 
for  evil-doing.  The  way  to  the  trei'  of  I  if(,'  is  said  to  be 
"derek  erez"  (good  behavior);  while  the  guarding  of 
the  tree  of  life  islike  the  guarding  of  the  word  of 
Goil.  By  derek  erez  the  midrash  imderstands  that 
which  is  fitting,  \iseful,  aiul  honest  ;  and  these  three 
(|ualities  are  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
the  human  world-system  and  society  rest.  An  ex- 
amjjle  ofderek  erez  in  this  midrash  is  the  following: 
The  princes  of  the  Philistines  possessed  derek  ere?, 
becau.se  w  hen  the  I'hilistines  wished  to  convey  the 
-Vrk  to  the  Israelites  they  would  not  send  it  back 
without  sacritiees  (I  Sam.  vi.  3;  Friedmann,  I.e.  p. 
.58).  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabit.ints  of  Betli- 
shemesh  did  not  possess  it,  inasmuch  as  instead  of 
bowing  before  the  Ark  they  rejoiced  and  danced 
before  it  lioldly,  so  that  nnsfortune  came  upon 
them  and  .')0,00()  of  them  fell  (ib.). 

The   opposite   of  derek  erez  is   "to  walk    in    the 

crooUe<I  way,"  /.<■.,  to  do  unworthy  th  eds  and   to 

give  oneself  up  to  immorality.     Yet  no  nation  of  the 

world,  with   the  exception  of  Kgypt,  has  sunk  so 

low  as  this.     In  ordinary  life.  Iiow- 

Qual-        ever,  the  transgression  of  a  command 

ity  of        or     prohibition,    ind<'cency.    oi'    even 

Derek  Erez.  theft  is  a  most  pronouneeil  opposite 

of  derek  erez;    and   every   father  of  il 

faniilv  shonlil  strive  to  preservi"  those  depending  on 

him  from  these  vices,  because  lliey  l)elong  to  those 
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evils  which  might  bnugiilmut  thedi'struction  of  lliu 
world. 

The  twelve  chapters  of  the  second  part  of  the 
midrash  are  characterized  hy  the  fact  that  the  nar- 
ratives showing  why  in  this  world  things  often  go 
amiss  with  the  good  and  well  with  the  wicked,  are 
ciiMimciidy  introduced  liy  the  words  "  It  happened" 
(nt'Vrs)  or  "  Once  on  a  time  '"  (nriN  Dy2'-  The  mid- 
rash  is  sometimes  intersiiersed  with  very  beautiful 
prayers  (see.  for  example,  Friedmann,  I.e.  pp.  (i.  18, 
19,  28). 

The  Tanna  del)e  Eliyali\i  is  the  only  haggadic  work 
which  contains  a  rabliinic-karaitic  jioleinic.  In  the 
second  chapter  of  the  second  part  is  an  account  of  a 
meeting  of  the  author  with  a  Karaite,  who  possesses 
a  knowledge  of  Scripture,  but  not  of  tlie  Mishnali ; 
the  (lilTcrences  discussed,  however,  are  not  im- 
portant. The  polemical  attittide  is  much  more 
noticeable  in  ch.  .\v.  of  the  first  part.  There  the 
following  points  are  treated  in  detail:  (1)  washing 
the  lianiis  (coinii.  Hul.  lOCa;  Shab.  G'-Jb;  Sotah  41)); 
(2)  slanghtering  (comp.  Hul.  27a);  (3)  jiartakiiig 
of  human  blood  {comp.  Kcr.  20b):  (4)  prohibition 
against,  eating  fat  (comp.  Lev.  vii.  23:  Ker.  4b: 
Pinsker,  "  Likkute  Kadmoniyyot,"  j).  20);  {'))  rob- 
bery from  a  Jew  and  from  a  non-Jew  fconi]).  B.  K. 
113b):  (0)  degrees  of  relationship  as  bearing  on 
marriage  (comp.  "Eshkol  ha-Kofer,"  p.  117b);  (7) 
grades  of  purity  (comp.  ih.  p.  111b:  Shab.  13a).  Un- 
like other  polemics,  this  one  is  not  couched  in  acrimo- 
nious terms;  but  it  adopts  a  mild,  conciliatory  tone. 

As  to  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  work,  all 

scholars  agree  in  assigning  it  to  the  end  of  the  tenth 

century:  but  as  to  the  ))laee  where  it 

Composed   was  writ  ten,  authorities  differ.    Wliere- 

in  as  certain  scholars  (i.f/..  Zunz,  Rapo- 

the  Tenth   port,   liacher.  Oppenheim,  and  Hoch- 

Century.  muth)  suppose  Babylonia  or  Palestine. 
Glidemann  is  of  the  o))inion  that  the 
work  was  written  in  Italy,  or  at  least  that  its  author 
must  have  been  an  Italian  who  had  traveled  a  great 
deal  and  had  been  as  far  as  Babylon,  who  learned 
there  of  the  iioleniie  between  the  Kabbinites  and 
Karaites,  but  who  abstained  from  mentioning  Eu- 
rope or  Italy  because  he  considered  he  would  lie 
likely  to  create  a  greater  impression  among  his  fellow 
countrymen  by  relating  observations  which  be  had 
made  abroad.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  Babylonia  beyond  its  name  shows  that  he 
could  not  have  been  a  native  of  that  region.  Deren- 
bourg  also  places  the  origin  of  the  work  in  Rome. 
Griitz  goes  farthest  of  all.  liy  simply  identifying  the 
Babylon  of  the  midrash  with  Rome,  and  the  tights 
of  Gog  and  Magog  described  in  the  work  with  the 
devastating  invasion  of  the  Hnngari.-ms  into  Italy 
from  88!)  to  955.  The  most  radical  opponeiU  of 
this  view  is  Friedmami.  For  him  all  arguments 
concerning  the  age  of  the  Taima  debe  Eliyahu  and 
against  its  identification  with  the  Seder  Eliyahu 
mentioned  in  Ket.  lOb,  are  only  superlicial  and 
only  apparently  sound  ;  and  he  accordingly  assigns 
the  origin  of  the  work  "  eo  ipso  "  to  Baljylonia. 

The  age  (jf  the  midrash  isappro.\imately  ascertain- 
able by  three  data  containeil  in  the  book  itself.  (1 )  In 
ch.  ii.  the  author  speaks  of  the  seventh  century  of 
the  3,000  years  of  the  Messianic  period  as  having 


passed;  this  period  began  in  242  C.E.,  hence  the 
time  of  writing  must  have  been  the  tenth  century. 
(2)  The  second  datum  relates  to  the  temporal  reckon- 
ing of  the  jubilees,  and  is  treated  by  Uapojiort  in 
"toledot  de-K,  Natan,"  p.  144.  (3)  The  third 
datum  (ch.  .\.\.\.)  indicates  that  nine  centuries  had 
passed  since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple:  hence 
the  last  redaction  of  the  midrash  falls  in  the  interval 
between  9f>8  and  984. 

Of  especiaUy  original  midrashim  contained  in  the 
work  a  few  may  be  noticed  here.  On  the  passage 
"and  Set  me  down  in  the  nudst  of  the  valley  which 
was  full  of  bones"  (Ezek.  .x.xxvii.  1-11)  it  is  said, 
"  Instead  of  '  bones  '  [niDVy]  should  be  read  '  tree  of 
death'  [niO  ]']}]:  for  it  was  the  same  tree  which, 
through  Adams    disobedience,   brought    death   to 

himand  to  all  his  descendants"  (v.  24). 

Examples    "And  this  man  went  up  out  of  his 

of  city  yearly  '  [I Sam,  i.  3]:   from  these 

Exegesis,    words  it  appears  that  Elkanah  went 

to  Shiloh  four  times  a  year,  three  times 
in  accordance  with  the  legal  prescription,  and  once 
in  addition,  which  last  journey  he  had  assumed  vol- 
untarily "  (Friedmann,  l.r.  p.  47).  "On  the  day  of 
Adam's  death  his  descendants  made  a  feast,  because 
on  account  of  his  age  he  had  long  been  a  burden 
to  himself  and  to  them"  {i/>.  p.  81).  "'I  will  not 
execute  the  fierceness  of  mine  anger  '  [IIos.  xi.  9] : 
God  has  sworn  to  His  people  that  He  will  not  give 
them  in  exchange  for  another  people,  nor  change 
them  for  another  nation"  (F'riedmanu,  I.e.  p.  127). 
"  '  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God  ' 
[Ps,  xiv.  2]:  a  man  may  not  say  in  his  heart,  'This 
world  is  a  tobu  wa-bohu;  I  will  give  my.self  up  to 
sensual  pleasures  and  will  retire  from  the  world  '" 
(.xxiii.  127-128).  "From  the  W(U-ds  'Israel  was 
holiness  unto  the  Lord  '  [Jer.  ii.  3]  it  f(fllows  that 
the  holiness  of  God,  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  Israel  is 
the  same"  (Friedmann,  I.e.  p.  133). 

The  pas.sages  in  the  Talmud  cited  in  Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu  are:  Shab.  13a:  Pes.  94a,  113a;  Jleg.  28b; 
Kid.  80b;  'Ab.  Zarahob.  9a:  Sanh.  92a;  Tamid  32a. 
Those  cited  in  the  Talmud  under  "Tanu  liabbanan  " 
and  foviiid  also  iu  this  midrash  are:  Shab.  ssb  and 
Git.  36b  =  Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  (ed.  Friedmann),  p. 
7S;  Pes,  49a=///.  p.  30:  Pes.  49a  = /A.  p.  68;  Suk. 
o2a  =:  rt.  p.  20;  R.  IT.  18a  =  ib.  p.  53:  Meg.  Ha  =  ih. 
p.  82;  Ki<l.  82a  =  //-.  p.  101 ;  B.  K.  97b  =  ih.  p.  21 ; 
B.  B.  90b  =  ih.  11.  77;  B.  B.  147a  =  ih.  p.  157;  Sanh. 
19a  =  ih.  p.  147:  Sanb.  43b  =  ih.  p.  103;  Sanh.  109a 
=  ih.  p.  168;  Sheb.  39a  =  ih.  p.  132;  Yeb.  62b  =  ih. 
p.  78.  Furthermore,  in  the  midrash  are  found  sen- 
tences of  the  following  amoraim:  Johanau,  Joshua 
b.  Levi,  R.  Abbahu,  and  Eleazar, 

The  first  edition  of  tbi'  midrash  appeared  at  Ven- 
ice in  the  year  1.598,  prepared  from  a  copy  dated 

1186.     In  1617  an  edition  by  Samviel 
Editions,     b.  Closes  Ilaida.  with  changes  in  the 

text  and  with  a  commentary  (J'tiyD 
NtlJT  ]^'p^p1  Nt'XTi.  appeared  in  Prague.  The  text 
itself  was  presented  in  a  "  nusha  hadasha  "  (new  text) 
and  in  a  "nusha  yeshana"  (old  text),  lieing  wholly 
distorted  from  its  original  form  by  Talmudie  and 
cabalistic  interpolations.  This  edition  consists  of 
three  parts,  the  first  two  of  which  contain  the  text 
of  the  Rabhah  and  the  Zuta  (thirty-one  and  twenty- 
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nine  cliaptcrs  respectively).  These  two  parts  are 
preceded  by  prefaces  bearing  the  titles  "^lar  Kash- 
shislia"  or  "Sod  3Ialbush  ha-Neshamali  "  (Mystery 
of  the  Clothini;  of  the  Sovil)  and  "^lar  Yaind<a"  or 
"Sod  HaluUa  d"e-Kabbanan"  (Mystery  of  the  Cloth- 
ini;-  of  the  Jtabbis).  Then  follows  au  introduction 
(connnon  lo  part  ii.  and  part  iii.),  with  the  tille 
"Slia'ar  Shemuel"  (Gate  of  Sanuiel),  and  a  third 
part  consisting;  mainly  of  an  exegesis  of  ch.  xx. 

The  following  editions  are  specially  to  be  recom- 
mended, namely:  that  by  Jacob  b.  Najihtali  llcr/, 
of  Hrod}',  with  a  connncutary,  "  Y'cshn'at  Ya'akol)  " 
(Zolkiev,  1798) ;  that  by  Abraham  b.  Judah  Liilj 
Schick,  with  the  commentary  "  3Ie'ore  Esli  "  (Sidl- 
kov,  183."));  that  by  Isaac  Elijah  b.  Samuel  Landau, 
■with  a  commentary,  "Ma'aneh  Eliyahu"  (Wilna. 
18-10).  Among  the  best  editions  is  the  Warsaw  one 
of  1880  containing  both  texts.  The  latest  edition 
appeared  in  Vienna  in  lOOOand  1903,  under  tlie  tides 
"Seder  Eliyahu  Kabbah  "  and  "SederEliyahu  Zuta," 
after  a  Vatican  manuscript  of  the  3'car  10T3,  critic- 
ally revised,  and  with  a  commentary  entitled  "  Me'ir 
'Ayiu,"  and  a  voluminous  introd\iction  liy  M.  Fried- 
maun.  lu  this  edition  Seder  Eliyahu  Zuta  is  divided 
into  fifteen  chapters. 

Blni.iO(ii!APnY:  Bacher,  in  Mnnatsxrhrift,  xxlii.  267  et  neq.; 
iiUiii.  in  ii'.  E.J.,  XX.  llt-14ii;  T.  lU'reiibouri;.  in  Ii.  E.  J. 
II.  \'M  it  Kill.,  ill.  121-l:i~';  Frli'iliuurm.  introduction  (.Vc'iu) 
tuhisrii. It!  Seder  Klijiahu:  Criitz.  (iescli.  M  oil.,  v.  aW- 
•M't;  (liiilcMnunn.  (iiscti.  ii.  Til). 'fZ  tt  s,<i..:V»i-:v»;  M.icliiniitli, 
ill  S'eiizeil.  IH()H,  Nos.  Zi  tt  .-^eu.;  ilmifiihyim.  liet  Tnltnnil.i. 
;*I4 if  .si'i/.;  Riipoport,  Tofcidif  di-liahhi  Aalaii,  in  Ilil.hiui 
liii--llliiii.  X.  « ;  J.  Thpodor.  In  MonaUschrift.  xllv.:Ni-:is4. 
5.')l)-.')(!l ;  Zuiiz.  (/'.  r.  ii.  IIII-IL'4,  Frankfort-on-lhe-Maln,  IWK. 
w.  i;.  S.   O. 

TANNAIM  AND  AMORAIM  :  The  name 
"tanna"  is  derived  from  the  Aramaic  "teni"  or 
"tena"  (="to  teach"),  and  designates  in  general 
a  teacher  of  the  oral  law,  and  in  jiarticular  one  of 
the  sages  of  the  Jlishnah.  those  teacheis  of  the 
oral  law  whose  teachings  are  contained  in  the 
Jlishnah  and  in  the  Baraita.  The  term  was  first 
used  ill  the  Geinara  to  indicate  a  teacher  mentioned 
iu  the  i^Iislinah  or  in  a  baraita,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  later  authorities,  the  Amoraim.  Not  all  the 
teachers   of    the    oral    law    who   are    mentioned  in 

the  !Mislinali  are  called  tannaim,  liow- 
The  Name,  ever,  but  only  those  belonging  to  the 

period  beginning  with  the  discijiles  of 
Sliammai  and  Ilillel  and  ending  with  the  contempo- 
raries of  Judah  ha-Nasi  I.  The  authorities  |irece- 
ding  that  [leriod  are  called  "zekcnim  lia-rislionim  " 
(the  former  elders).  In  the  time  of  the  Amoraim 
the  name  "tanna"  was  given  also  to  one  well  versed 
in  the  Mislmah  and  the  other  lannaitic  traditions. 

The  period  of  the  Tannaim,  which  lasted  about 
310  years  (10-020  c.  !■;.),  is  generally  divided  by  Jew- 
ish scholars  into  live  or  six  sections  or  generations, 
the  purpose  of  such  division  being  to  show  which 
teachers  developed  their  principal  activity  contem- 
poraneously. Some  of  the  tannaim,  however,  were 
active  in  more  than  one  generation.  The  following 
is  an  enumeration  of  the  six  generations  and  of  the 
more  prominent  tannaim  respectively  belonging  to 
tliem  : 

First    Generation    (10-80    C.E.):     I'lincipal 
tannaim:    the  Shammaitcs  (Bet  Shammai)  and  tlie 
XII.— 4 


Hillelites(IietHillel),  'Akabyab.  Malialaleel.  Habhan 
Gamaliel  the  Elder,  Hanina,  chief  of  the  priests 
("segau  ha-kohanim "),  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel,  and 
Johanan  b.  Zakkai. 

Second  Generation  (80-120)  :  Principal  tan- 
naim: Kalilian  Ganudicl  II.  (of  Jabneli),  Zadok, 
Dosa  b.  Ilarkinas.  Eliezer  b.  Jacob,  Eliezer  b.  Ilyr- 
Ciiniis.  Joshua  b.  Hananiah,  Ele;i/.ar  b.  Azariah.  Ju- 
dah ii.  lialliyra. 

Third  Generation  (120-140):  Principal  tan- 
naim: Tarfon,  Isliinael,  Akiba,  Johanan  b.  Nuri, 
Jose  ha-Gelili.  Simeon  b.  Nanos.  Judah  b.  ]?aba.  and 
Johanan  b.  Baroka.  Several  of  these  flourished  in 
the  preceding  period. 

Fourth  Generation :  This  generation  extended 
from  llie  death  of  Akiba  (c  140)  to  that  of  the  pa- 
triarch Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  (c.  165).  The  teachers 
Ijclonging  to  this  generation  were:  Meir,  Judah  b. 
Ilai,  Jose  b.  Ilalafta,  Simeon  I).  Y'oliai.  Eleazar  b. 
Shammua,  Johanan  ha-Sandalar,  Eleazar  b.  Jacob, 
Nehemiah,  Joshua  b.  Karha,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned Simeon  li.  Gamaliel. 

Fifth  Generation  (165-200):  Princiiial  tan- 
naim: Niitlian  ha-lSalili,  Symmachus,  Judah  ha- 
Nasi  I.,  Jose  b.  Judah,  Eleazar  b.  Sime<m,  Simeon 
b.  Eleazar. 

Sixth  Generation  (200-220)  :  To  this  gcner- 
aticiii  lii'loiig  tlie  conlempoi:iries  and  disciples  of 
Judali  ha-Nasi.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  To.sefta 
and  the  Baraita  but  not  in  tlie  Mislmah.  Their 
names  are:  Polemo,  Issi  b.  Judah.  Eleazar  b.  Jose, 
Ishmael  b.  Jose,  Judah  b.  Lakish,  Iliyya,  Aha, 
Ablia  (Arika).  These  teachers  are  termed  "semi- 
lannaim";  and  theiefore  some  scholars  count  only 
live  generations  of  tannaim.  Christian  scholars, 
moreover,  count  only  four  generations,  reckoning 
the  second  and  third  as  one  (Strack,  "  ICinleitung  in 
den  Talmud,"  pp.  77  el  .^eq.). 

For  the  term  "amora"  and  a  listof  the  generations 
of  amoraim,  sec  Amoh.\. 

w.  li.  J.  Z.  L. 

The  following  list  enumerates  all  tlie  zekenini  ha- 
rishonim,  tannaim,  and  amoraim  mentioned  in  the 
Talinudic-Midrasliic  literature,  those  who  are  well 
known  and  frciiuently  mentioned  as  well  as  those 
whose  names  occur  once  only  in  the  Jlislinah  and 
Tosefta  or  in  the  Talmud  and  Jlidrash.  To  this 
pretannaitic  jieriod  belong  the  so-called  "iiairs" 
C'zugot")  of  teachers:  Simeon  the  JuSt  and  An- 
tigonus  of  Soko;  Jose  ben  Joczer  and  Jose  beu 
Johanan;  Joshua  ben  Perahyali  and  Nittai  of  Ar- 
bela;  Judah  ben  Tabbai  and  Simeon  ben  Shetah; 
Shemaiah  and  Abtalion;  Ilillel  and  Sliammai. 

Stars  indicate  that  separate  articles  appear  under 
the  names  so  marked. 

List  of  Tannaim. 


Al>lm  ncnjuinin 
•Alilm  liorc.-ih 

Alil>ii  KiMiziii-  li.  I)nl«"l 

Alilm  Klt'iuar  l>.  (ianiullel 
*Alilia  (iorliin  of  SUton 
•Aliha  l.laiiln 
•Alil)a  .lose  li.  Dosctjlt 
•Abba  .liLse  1).  llanin 
•Ablm  .lose  of  Mal.iozn 

Abba  .lose  Torll 

Abliu.loM'i)b  III.'  lloronlto 


Alilin  Kolicii  at  nanlHin 
♦Abba  Saul 
•Abba  Saul  b.  lialnll 

Abba  Yuclan  of  SIdon 
•Absalom  tlio  Elder 
•Abnillon 

Alilolcnuis 

Abtolos 

Adnion 
•Aha  1. 

Aljal  b.  jDslall 
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♦'Akaliya  1).  >lnlmliileel 

♦Hanina  b.  (iainallel  II. 

Jndah  b.  (Gamaliel 

Samuel  the  Younper 

•Akilm  li.  Jciscpli 

Hanina  Seffan  ha-Kohanlm 

Jialali  b.  Gerim 

Sbammal 

♦Anllumiusuf  Suko 

Hezekiah  Abl  -Ikkesh 

Judah  b.  Hananiah 

Shela 

Anlonlnus 

♦Hiilka 

•Judah  ben  Ilai 

Shemaiah 

A/iiriiit) 

♦Hillel 

Judah  b.  Jair 

Slniai 

'Bulla  licii  liula 

•Hlyya  bar  Abba  (liabbahi 

Judah  b.  .lohanan  b.  Zakkai 

Simeon    (brother    of    Aza- 

Bnltos li.  Zciiiin 

lliyya  b.  Eleazar  ha-Kappar 

Jndah  b.  Joss 

riah) 

*Hur  Kapimni 

Hiyya  b.  Nahinani 

Jnilali  ha-Kohen 

♦Simeon  b.  *Aka.shyah 

•Bt-ri  iiat'-BilE 

Hnzpit  the  Metiii-geinan 

•Judah  ben  Lakish 

Simeon  b.  Akilia 

Hen  Bnkii 

Ilai 

Judah  b.  .\akosa 

Simeon  b.  Azzai 

BtMi  I'aturi 

Is.aac 

Judah  b.  Nehemlah 

Simeon  b.  Bathyra 

Betiaiali 

Islnnael  b.  Eleazarb.  .-Vzariah 

Judah  h.  Ito'ez 

•Simeon  b.  Kleazjir 

•Bcnjaiiiii)  (an  FKvptian  pnis- 

♦Ishniael  b.  Elisha 

Judah  b.  Sliainmna 

Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  I. 

I'lyUM 

♦Islnnael  b.  Johanan  b.  Baroka 

Jndah  b.  Simeon 

Simeon  b.  (jamaliel  11. 

Ddsa 

♦Ishniael  b.  Jose  b.  Halaft^i 

Juilali  b.  Tabbal 

Simeon  li.  (Judda 

Dosa  b.  Ilnrklnas 

♦Jacob  of  Kefar  Hillaya 

Judah  b.  teinah 

Simeon  li.  Halafla 

•Doselal 

•Jacob  li.  Korshai  (U.  Jacob) 

Levi  ha-Saddar 

•Simeon  b.  Hanina 

•DiJsetal  li.  Jiirtali 

Jaddua  (Babylonian  pnpil  of 

•Levi  b.  Sisi 

Simeon  hc-Hasid 

•Doselai  of  Kffar  Ytttnn 

♦Jeremiah                  [U.  Meir) 

I.evitas  of  Jabneh 

Simeon  b.  Hillel 

*Dosetai  b.  Vannat 

Jeshebab 

•.Mattllhlah  h.  Heresh 

•Simeon  b.  Jehozadak 

♦Eleazur  biMi  Al.iwal 

♦Johanan  b.  Baroka 

Maltithiah  b.  Samuel 

•Simeon  b.  Jose  b.  Lekonya 

*Elpazar  bfii  'Atak 

Joluinan  li.  Pabaitai 

•Me'aslia 

•Simeon  b.  Judah  of    kefar 

•Elwizar  b.  Azariah 

♦Jolianan  )>.  (in<lKada 

•.Meir 

'Ikos 

♦Eleazar  ben  Dania 

♦Johanan  ben  ha-I.loranit 

Menahein  of  (ialya 

•Sitneoii  b.  Judah  ha-Xasi  1. 

Eleazar  hen   liaiuiniali    ben 

Jolianan  li.  Josejih 

Menahern  h.  Jose 

Simeon  the  .lust 

Hezt'kiah 

Johanan  U'li  Joslina 

Menahein  b.  \a]ipaha 

Simeon  b.  Kaliana 

Eleazar  b.  Harsoin 

Johanan  b.  Josiali 

Menahein  b.  Sapnal 

•Simeon  of  Kilron 

*Kleazav  b.  Hisma 

Johanan  b.  Mallliias 

Mona 

•.Siineon  )i.  Menaaya 

*Eleazai-  li.  jacnb 

•Johanan  b.  .Nnri 

Monobaz 

•Simeon  of  Mizpah 

♦Eleazar  b.  .lose 

♦Johanan  ha-Sandalar 

•.N'aliuni  of  (iimzo 

♦Sinieoii  ben  Nanos 

*Eleazar  b.  .ludah  of  Rarlola 

♦Johanan  b.  Torta 

N'ahnin  ha-Lablar 

•Simeon  b.  Xethaneel 

Eleazar  b.   .ludali  of  Kefur 

♦Johanan  ben  Zakkai 

•.Valium  the  Mede 

•Siineon  ha-Palioli 

Ohellni 

Jonathan  li.  Alitolemus 

•Nathan 

•Simeon  ben  ha-Sepan 

♦Eleazar  lia-Kappar 

Jonathan  1).  Balliyra 

.N'eheniiah 

•Simeon  ben  Slietah 

•Eleazar  b.  Mattai 

Jonathan  li.  Ji-scph 

-Vehemiah  of  Bet  Deli 

•simei'ii  Sheznri 

♦Eleazar  of  M<i(li'nn 

Jonathan  b.  Mcshnllam 

Xehorai 

♦Simeon  of  Sliikmnna 

♦Eleazar  ben  Perala  I. 

♦Jonathan  ben  I'zziel 

Nel.iunya  b.  Elinathan 

•Simeon  b.  Tarfon 

♦Eleazar  Nmi  I'erata  II. 

.lose  (son  of  the  Damascene) 

Nehunya  b.  Gnil^ada 

•Simeon  of  Teinan 

Eleazar  b.  I'hinelias 

•Jose  b,  "Akabya 

•.N'ehunya  ben  ha-Kanah 

•Simeon  b.  Yohal 

Eleazar  b.  I'ilai  o.r  I'iabi) 

Jose  b.  ,\ssi 

♦.Vittai  of  Arliela 

Simeon  b.  Zoma 

♦Eleazar  b.  Shaninina 

Jose  b.  Eleazar 

•onias  ha-Me'at'Hel 

•Symmachus 

♦Eleazar  b.  Slnieou 

Jo.se  b.  Eliakiiu 

•Onkelos 

♦Tarfon                          [Rome 

Eleazar  b.  Vannai 

Jose  1).  Elisha 

Pappias 

•tlieodosins  (Theudas)  of 

♦Ellezer  ben  Hjrcanus 

•Jose  ha-(ielill 

*l*appos  b.  Judah 

•Vannai 

♦Ellezer  b.  Isaac 

Jose  li.  liilai 

T'erida 

Zachariah  b.  Abkulas 

♦Eliezer  b.  Jaeob  (1st  cent.) 

Jose  b.  (inrya 

•Phinehas  ben  Jair 

Zaehariah  b.  Kabntal 

♦Eliezer  b.  Jose  ba-<ielili 

♦Jose  b,  Halafla 

Polenio 

Zachariah  b.  lia-Kazzab 

Eliezer  b.  .luclah  (contempo- 

.lose b.  Hanina 

♦Reuben  ben  Slrobilus 

•Zakkai 

rary  of  .Iiulab  I.) 

Jose  lia-Horani 

J. 

J.   Z.    L. 

♦Eliezer  b.  Taddai 

♦Jose  ben  Joezer 

List  (if  . 

V.Mdi;  MM. 

♦Eliezer  b.  Zadi>k,  I. 

♦Jose  ben  Johanan 

♦Eliezer  h.  Zailok.  II. 

Jose  heu  Joslah 

[Babylonian  and  Palestinian 

aiiioraim  are  distinpnished  re- 

♦Elisba  ben  .\bnyah 

♦Jose  (Ise)  ben  Jndah 

spi'ctively  bv  the  initials  B  ami 

1'  ill  iiareiitlie.ses ;  the  (lirures 

♦Ephralai  Maksha'ab 

Jose  b.  Ka/.rata 

indicate  the  centuries  to  which 

tliey  lielon^ed.     >'or   amoraim 

♦Eurydenms  l)en  Jose 

Jose  b.  Kippor 

whose  names  are  preceded  by 

the  dagger-sipn,  see  alsojKW. 

♦Gamaliel  I. 

Jose  b.  Kisnia 

E.VCYC.  S.V.  YlZHAK.] 

♦(ianniliel  II.  lof  Jabneb) 

♦Jose  ha-kolien 

♦Aaron  (Bi 

♦Abba  bar  Jeremiah  (B) 

♦(iainallel  III.  (b.  Judali  1.) 

Jose  b.  Menahern 

Aaron  (B)                          [P) 

Abba  li.  Jonah  (Pi 

♦Halafla 

Jose  b.  Meshnllam 

Abba  (father  of  Abba  Marl; 

Aliha  b.  Josepli  (B) 

Ilalafta  b.  Ilasrra 

Jose  of  Modi'ini 

Abba  (father  of  Hiyya;  B) 

Abba  b.  Jndah  (P) 

Halafta  b.  Jose 

Jose  b.  I'elros 

♦Abba  liar  Abba  (Bi 

Abba  b.  Kahana  (P) 

♦l.lalafta  b.  Kariiya 

Jose  b.  Shaniniai 

Abba  b.  Abitnai  (B) 

Abba  li.  I,evi  (B) 

♦Halaftn  of  Kefar  Hanantab 

Jose  b.  ^'asyan 

♦Abba  b.  Abina  (P) 

Abba  b.  Lima 

♦Hanan.  Abba 

Jose  b.  Ziiiira 

♦Abba  of  Acre  (P) 

Abba  h.  Mar  Papa  IB) 

♦Hanan  Ibe  Egyptian 

Joshua  b.  Akiba 

Abba  b.  Aha  (P) 

Abba  Marl  (Bl 

Hanan  1).  .Menabein 

Joshua  b.  Baihyra 

Abba  Arika  IB) 

Ablia  Mari  (Pi 

*H;inaniab  (nephe\y  of  R. 

Joshua  lia-(iai'si 

Abba  of  Bira  (P) 

Abba  Mari  (P) 

Jiwbna) 

♦.loshua  h.  Hananiah 

♦Abbab.  Bizna  (P) 

Abba  Mari  (brother   of  .lo- 

Hananiah b.  *Adai 

Joshua  b.  Hyrcanus 

Abba  of  ritsarea  (P) 

se;  P) 

♦Hanantab  b.  'Akahya 

Joshua  li.  .lonathan 

♦Alilia  of  Cailliaire  (P) 

Abba  b.  Mari  (?) 

♦Hananiah  b.  *Akaslivah 

Joshua  b.  Kaposai 

Abba  b.  Eliashib  (P) 

♦Abba  bar  Memel  (P) 

♦Hananiab  b.  Hakinai 

♦Joshua  b.  Karl.ia 

.Alilta  li.  Hamnuna  (P) 

Alibab.  Mma  (PI 

Hananiah  b.  Hezekiah  b.  (ia- 

Josluia  b.  Mamal 

Aliiia  bar  Hana  (Pand  B) 

Abba  h.  Naliman  (B) 

ron 

Joshua  li.  .Matthias 

Abtia  Hanan  (B) 

Abba  of  Narsoh 

Hananiah  b.  Jo.se  ha-Gelili 

♦Joshua  b.  rerahyah 

Abba  h.  Hanina 

Abbab.  Nathan  (P) 

♦Hananiah  b.  Jndah 

Joshua  b.  ZIruz 

Abba  b.  Hilefai  (P) 

Ablia  bar  Papa  (P) 

♦Hananiah  of  Ono 

•Josiah 

"Abba  li.  Hiyya  (P) 

♦Abbab.  Paiipai  (P) 

♦Hananiah  (Ilaniua)  b.  Tera- 

.  •Jndah  I.  (lia-Nasi) 

Ahlia  h.  Huna  (B) 

Abba  b.  Safia  (P) 

(lion 

Judah  li.  AL'ra 

Abtmb.  Huna  (P) 

Abba  b.  Samuel  Rabbah 

Hananiah  of  Tibe'im 

•Jiidah  li.  Baba 

Abba  b.  Ilai  (P) 

Abba  b.  Shila 

♦Hanina 

•Jiidali  b.  Bathyra 

Abba  h.  Isa  (P) 

Abbab.  Tahlifa  (P) 

♦Hanina  b.  Adda 

Judah  b.  llama 

Abba  b.  Isaac  (P) 

Abba  Umana  (B) 

♦Hanina  b.  Antipronus 

Judah  b.  Doroteus 

Abba  b.  Jacol)  (B) 

Abba  b.  Zahda  (BI 

•Hanina  b.  Dosa 

Judah  b.  Gadish 

Abba  b.  Jacob  (P) 

•Abba  b.  Zabdai  (P) 
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Alibab.  ZeVra  (P) 

Ahhii  Zuti 

Abba  b.  Zutia  (P) 

Abbahu  (P) 

Abbabu  (father  of  Samuel) 

Abbahu  b.  Aha  IP) 

Abbahu  b.  Hebi  (Bl 

AbbalHi  b.  Ehi  (B) 

Abbahu  b.  (ieiiiba  (B) 

Abbahu  b.  Zularli  (B) 

Abbai  (railed  Naluuani ;  B) 

Abbai  b.  Abbin  (B) 

Abbai  b.  p,eu]amln  (P) 

Abbai  the  Kliier  (H) 

Abdiiiia  li.  llama  (B) 
*Ab(iiiua  b.  Hamdure  (P) 

Abdinui  b.  Hisda  IB) 

Abclima  li.  N'eluinya  (P) 
♦Aliiliuja  <if  Sepphciris  (P) 

AbiliMii  (hnithel-dfjiise) 

Abdiiul  (fatliei'  of  Isaae) 
•Abdinii  of  Haifa 
*Ai>iathar 
•Aliimi  IB) 
•Aliiiui  li.  Abbahu  (P) 

Abiiui  the  ColleaKue 
•Aliimi  of  Ilairrunya 

Ahirni  tlip  NabatiCan 

Abiiill  b.  Papi  (B) 

AbiiHl  li.  Tobl  (P) 

Aitiii  (the  pupil  of  Jf)hanan) 
♦Abiu  (Itabiri)  li.  Abba  (P) 
*Abiu  beu  Adda  (B) 

A  bin  b.  Bisiia  (P) 

Abiu  b.  Hiiiana  (B) 
*Aliiu  b.  I.llyya  (P) 

Abiu  b.  Huna  (B) 
♦Abiti  b.  kahana  (P) 

Abin  ha-Leyl  (P) 

Abin  N'a^frara 

AbIn  b.  Nahman  (B) 

Abin  of  Na-shikiva 

Abiti  the  GUI 
•Abin  b.  Rail  Hisda  (P) 

Abin  b.  Samiu'l 

Abin  of  Sepphoris 
•Abiu  b.  Tanhum  (P) 

Ablua  1.  (P) 

Abina  II.  (B) 

Abina  III.  IB) 

Abiam  of  lluza  (B) 

AbudemI    (Rrandsoii  of  To- 
bl; P) 

Abudeiiii  b.  Tanlinm  (P) 

Abudemi  b.  Tobl  (PI 
•Adda  b.  Abimi  (P) 

Adda  b.  Abin  IB) 

Adila  b.  Aha  (Bl 
•Addab.  Ahabah  (Bl 

Adila  .if  Be  Zcluhit 
'Adda  of  Cii'saica' 

Adda  b.  I.saac  (B) 

Ailda  of  JalTa 

Adda  Karhina 
•Adila  b.  Maluah  (B) 
•Adda  b.  MiuyomI  (B) 

Adda  of  Nm-esh 

Adda  b.  I'apa  (Bl 

Adda  b.  .'ilmi  (Bl 
<  Adila  b.  SiMu-on  (P) 

Adda  *if  Sura 

Afe.s(Kfes)  (P;   I) 

At'naia  or  AKl'a  IB) 

Aba  (biothi'l-of  II.  Jose) 

Aha  b.  Abba  (III 

Aha  b.  It.  Abba  (B) 

Al.m  b.  Abba  b.  Aha  (B) 

Aha  b.  Abbai  Hi)' 

Aha  b.  Abin  IP) 
•Aha  1).  Adda  IB) 

Aha  b.  Aha  (B) 

Aha  b.  Ahaha  IP) 

Aha  b.  And  (1)1 

A^a  b.  Asid  (Bl 


Aha  b.  A\yira  (B) 

♦Al.iab.  An-ya  (B) 
Aha  b.  Azza  (B) 

*Aha  Bardala 
A  ha  of  Be  Husa 

Aha  b.  Belli  (B) 
Aha  b.  Bizna  (P) 

Aha  of  Carthage 

Aha  of  Carthage  (?) 
•Aha  of  Difti 

Aha  of  tialilee 
•Aha  li.  Haniua  (P) 

Aha  b.  Haya  IB) 

Aha  b.  Hoshaiah  (P) 
•Aha  b.  Huna  (B) 

Aha  of  liuzal 
•Aha  b.  Ika'iB) 
•Aha  b.  Isaac  IP) 
•Aha  b.  Jacob  (B) 

Aha  b.  Jose  (P) 
•Aha  b.  Joseph  (B) 

Alia  b.  Kattina  (B) 

Aha  the  Lo'ns;  (B) 
•Aha  b.  Miuyomi  iB) 

Aha  li.  Nahman  (B) 

Aha  b.  Papa 

Aha  b.  Phinehas  (B) 

.\ha  of  Porsilia 

Aha  b.  Rabbina  (B) 

Aha  Saba 

Aha  Sar  ha-Birah 
•Aha  b.  Shila  IP) 
•Aha  b.  Tal.ilifa  (B) 
•Aha  b.  'Ula  IB) 

Aha  b.  Yeba 

Aliabidi  b.  Ze"era  (P) 
•AluKlboi  IB) 
•Ahiulboi  b.  Ammi  (B) 

Ahadboi  b.  Matnab 

Ahilai  (B) 

Aibu  (name  of  several  Pal- 
estinian amoraim) 

Ale.\a  IP) 

Alexandra  b.  Haga  IP) 
•Ale.xandri  (P) 
•Alexandri  (P) 
•Amemar  I. 
•Amemar  b.  Mar  Yanuka  IB) 

.\mnu  (P) 

-Ammi  (father  of  Samuel) 

Ammi  b.  Abba  IB) 

A i  b.  Abiu  (B) 

Ammi  b.  Alia  (B) 

Ammi  b.  Aha  (B) 

Ammi  (he  Babylonian 

Aniuil  b.  Karha  (P) 

Ammi  b.  Matnah  (Bl 

Ammi  b.  Nathan  (B) 

Ammi  b.  Tobi 

Ammi  of  Wiidina  (P;  3) 
•Amram  U.  (B:  3) 
•Amnim  l^lasida  (B) 

Annn  b.  Hlyya  (B) 

Amin  b.  Joseph  (P) 

Anali  b.  Tul.ilifa  (B:  2) 
•'Auani  b.  Sasim  (P;  3) 

Armanla  (P;  1) 
•AshI  (B:  li) 

A.shI  li.  Abin  (B;  4) 

Aslii  of  Awira?  (li) 

Aslil  of  Iluzal  (B  ;  4) 

AshI  the  (lid  (B:  I) 
•Ashyiin  bar.Iakiin  (P;  4) 
*.\shyan  Na^'irara 
•Ashyan  b.  NIdbak  (P) 
•AmsI  I.  (It) 
•AssI  II.  (P) 

Assl  of  Nehor  Bal  (B) 
•Awla  Saba 
•Awira  (B;  3) 

Bnlrnhu  (B) 

Ball  (II;  41 

Banna'ah  or  Bannayah    ( P  ; 
li 


Banna'ah  b.  'Ula  (B  ;  4) 

Bainkaof  Huza  (B;  5) 

Har(uia  (B  :  2) 

Batha  (Band  P;  3) 

Bella  b.  Abba(P;  3) 
•liebai  b.  Abaye  (B;  5) 
•Bebai  b.  Abba  (Pi 

Bebai  b.  Ashi  IB;  (j) 

Bebai  b.  Mesharshiya  (P;  5) 
•Benjamin  b.  'Ashtor  IP:  3) 
•Iienjiimin  b.  (iiddel  (P;  4) 

Benjiimin  l.liyya  (B) 
•lienjamlu  b.  Japliet  (P:  3) 
•Benjamin  b.  Levi  (P;  3) 

Beotes  (P:  3) 

Berei-hiah  (P ;  5) 
•Bereehiah  (P;  2) 

Berei-hiah  b.  Abba  (P) 

Bereehiali  b.  Hainma 

Bereehiah  ben  Helbo(P;  i) 

Bereehiah  b.  Judah  (P) 

Bereehiah  Saba 

Bereehiah  b.  Simeon  (P;  2) 

Beriin  (P;  2| 

lierna  or  Hera  (B;  4) 

Bisa  or  Bisna  (P;  1) 
•Bisna  (P:  4) 

Bisna  b.  Zaliila  (P) 

Bllilia  (B;  Hi 

Biiiakai  (P;  .'il 
•Daniel.  Hayyata  (P) 
•Daniel  b.  Kattina  IB) 

Dari  b.  l'apa'(B) 
•Diml  (brother  of  Rab  Safra  ; 
B;  4) 

Dimi  b.  Abba  (B) 

Dimi  b.  .\liui 
•Dimi  b.  Ilinena  (B;  5) 
•Dimi  b.  Huna  of  Damharla 

(B;  ti) 
•Dimi  b.  Isaae  (B;  4) 
•Dimi  b.  Joseph  IB:  3| 
•Diinib.  Levai  (B:  4) 

Dimi  b.  Nahman  (B  :  5) 
•Dimi  of  Neiiardea  (B) 

Diml  b.  Sbeshna 

liosetai  Ifalherof  Aftoriki) 

Dosetai  of  I!el1 

Dosetai  b.  Maton 

Elal  b.  Bereehiah  (P) 

Klal  b.  Kliezer  (B:  2) 
•Kleazar  b.  ,\btna  IP) 

F.leazar  b.  .Vntit'onus  (P:  2) 

Eleazarof  Basra  (P) 
•Kleazar  of  Hairrunya  IB:  4) 

Kleazar  b.  IhlKya 

Kleazar  b.  Haniua  (P) 
•Kleazar  b.  Jose  II.  (P;  .5) 
•Kleazar  b.  Malai  (P:  3) 

Eleazar  b.  Mai'iim  (Miriam  or 
Marouyi  (P;  4) 

Eleazar  b.  Marinns  (P) 
•r;ieazarb.  Menahem  (P;  3) 

Kleazar  the  Nabata-an 

Eleazarof  Nineveh  (B:  3) 
•Kleazar  b.  Pedat  (P;  3) 

Kleazar  of  the  Soulli  (P  :  .'il 

Eleazar  b.  Yannal  (P:  2) 

Eleazar  Ze'era  (the  llltle) 

Eliakim  IB:  a) 

Ellel nai  (P) 

Kzekiel 

(iadda  (B;  4) 

(ianiallel  b.  Klal  (P:  4) 

liamaliel  b.  I.ianina  (P;  4) 

(iamiiliel  Zoi^a  (P  ;  21 

itamda 

•liebihaof  Aritlzah  (B:  r,\ 
•(ieblhaof  Be  Kalll  (U;  o) 

(iednllnh 

(ienlba  (B:  1) 

(iershiiiu  (P :  ."it 

(.idal  or  (lldilul  (B;  2) 

(ilihil  b.  MInyomi 


(iidal  of  Naresh 

(ilddul  b.  Benjamin  (P;  2) 

Giddul  b.  Menasehl  (B ;  5) 

(iioRi  (proselyte) 

(jorion  'P :  2) 

Ciorion  of  Asparak  (B;  3) 

(ioiion  b.  Astion  (B) 

Habiba  (B:  1) 

Habiba  of  Huza  (B:  6) 

Habiba  b.  Joseph  (li;  4) 

Habiba  of  .Sora  IB  :  111 

Habiba  b.  Surinakl  IB  and 
P:  4) 

Hagsra   (B;   4?).  contempo- 
rary of  II.  Nahman 

Hapga  (pupil  of   It.   Huna; 
B;  4) 

Haiiga  of  Sepphoris  (P  ;  2) 

Haetrai  IP;  3) 

Haci-'ai  Kusmai  (?) 

HaKtral  of  the  South  (P ;  ?) 

Hairra  I  Hafriraria ;  P:  2) 

Halafia  of  Ciesarea  (P) 
•i.lalaftaof  Hnna  (P  ;  1) 
'Halalta    Karoya   (the    Bible 
reader) 

Halafta  of  Radfa  (P;  2) 

Haifa  b.  Idi  IP) 

Haiiia  (Ki-auilfalher  of  Raba) 

llama  b.  Adda 

Hama  b.  Ashi  (P) 
•Hama  b.  Bisa  (PI 

Hama  b.  Buzi  (B;  .5) 

Hama  b.  (iurya  IB;  31 
•Hama  b.  Haniua  (P;  2) 

Hama  b.  Joseph  (P;  2| 

Kama  b.  Mari 

Hama  of  Neiiardea  (B;  5) 

Hama  b.  Osha'ya  (P:  2) 

Hama  b.  Papa  I  p ;  5) 

Hama  b.  Rabbah  (P  ;  4) 

Hama  b.  'I'obia  IB:  III 

Hama  b.  Tkba  (P  ;  :i| 

Hamiiiina  (B:  2) 
•llamniiiia  I.  (B;  3) 
*llaiuuuna  II.  (B:  ;i,  41 

Ilamniina  b.  Ada  b.  Ahabah 
IB:  (il 

Ilamnuna  of  Babylonia 

Ilamniiiia  b.  Joseph  (B:  4i 

Ilamnuna  b.  Rabbah  of  Pasb- 

roi'.ia  nil 
Mlaiiinuua  Zuta 

liana  b.  Adda 

Hatia  I).  Aha 

liana  of  Bagdad 
•liana  b.  Bizna 

liana  of  Carihage 
•llanu  b.  Hanilai 

liana  b.  Hiuena 

Haua  b.  .Indah 

Hana  b.  Kailina 

liana  of  Kefar  Tehumlm 

Hana  b.  I.ewal 

lliina  Sha'oiiah 

liaiiau  b.  Abba  (B;  2) 

Hanan  b.  Ammi 

Hanan  of  Be  Zeluhit 

llanau  Hayyafa 

Ibiiian  li.  Hisda  IB:  4i 

Hanan  of  Nehardea  (B;  2) 

llanun  b.  Rabliall  (B:  2) 

Hanan  b.  'I'ahllfa  (U:  4) 

Hanan  b.  /alnll  (P:  I) 

llanann  (B;  31 
•llaiianeel  (B:  2) 

Ilaiianeel  b.  Papa  (B) 

llananlah  IB) 

llanaiilah  (B;  41 

Ilananlali  (B) 
■llananlah  (P:  3.  4) 

llananlah  b.  Albn  (P) 

I.lanllai  of  Huza 

Hanilai  b.  Idl 
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^anina  (IS;  l>) 

Hlyya  of  cieslphon  (B:  31 

I.saae  (father  of  Samuel) 

Jacob  of  the  South 

*Hnnlna  li.  Abbahu  (P;  4) 

l.liyyaof  Ulfta  (B:  3» 

Isaac  b.  Ablia  (B:  2) 

Jacob  b.  Tal.dlfa 

Hanlna  b.  Abiliinl  (I)) 

•l.llyyab.  (iaminada  (P) 

Isaac  b.  Abba  (B:  4) 

Jacob  b.  Yannai 

'ijiiiilna  b.  'Apul  iP;  3) 

Hlyya  b.  (iarya  IB) 

I.saac  b.  Abdiml  I.  (P:  1) 

Jacob  b.  Yohal 

Hanlna  nf  A  km 

Hlyya  .if  Ilapra  (B;  3) 

Isaac  b.  Abdiml  II.  (B:  3) 

•Jacob  b.  Zabdal 

Ilanina  of  Anat 

Hlyya  b.  Hanlna  (111 

Isaac  b.  Abln 

Jehlel 

Hanlna  b.  Anilnil  (P) 

Hlyya  b.  Iliina  (B:  5) 

+ISIUIC  b.  Adda  (B) 

Jeremiah  (B:  «) 

Hanlna  b.  Atal 

MIyyaof  llurmis  (B;  4) 

Isaac  b.  Aha  (Bi 

Jeremiah  (Band  P:  2) 

Hanina  b.  H.liai  (B;  5) 

Hlyya  b.  Isjiac  (P) 

Isjuic  b.  Annid  (P) 

•Jeremiah  b.  Abba  (B;  3) 

*Hanlnab.  llama  (P;  1) 

Hlyya  h.  Isiuie  ( P :  5) 

I.saac  b.  Annul  (B:  4) 

Jeremiah  b.  Aha  (B) 

Hanina  b.  llillel  (P) 

Hlyya  b.  Jai-ob  (I'l 

Isaac  b.  Ashi  (B.  2) 

•Jeremiah  of  Difte 

Hanlna  b.  Hlyya  (B;  3) 

Hiyya  b.  Joseph  (Band  P:  2) 

Isaac  b.  Ashva  (B;  5) 

Jeremiah  of  Gufta 

Hanlna  uf  Huza 

Hlyya  b.  Joshua?  (B;  4) 

+lsaac  ha-Iiabil 

Jeremiah  Kabba  (the  great) 

♦Hanlna  b.  Ika 

Hiyya  b.  Judali 

Isaac  Berrabi 

Jerendah  Safra  (the  scribe) 

Hanina  b.  Isl  (P:  3) 

Hiyvab.  Jndah  (B:  3) 

Isaac  b.  BIsna  (B  ;  2) 

Jeremiah  of  Shehshab 

Hanlna  b.  Joseph  (P ;  1) 

•Hiyya  Ijara  (the  Bible  reader) 

+lsaac  of  Carthage 

Jeremiah  of  the  South 

Hanlna  Kani   (the   Bible 

HIvya    of    Kefar    Tehumim 

Isaac  Dlhalia 

Jeremiah  b.  Tahlifa  (B) 

reader* 

'  (P;  4) 

Isaac  h.  Elal 

Johanan  (son  of  the  smith) 

♦lianlna  Katoba  (llic  writer) 

HIvva  b.  Lulianos  (P;  nl 

Isaac  b.  Eliashib  (P;  4) 

Jolianan  (brother  of  Safra;  B) 

•Hanlna  b.  Papa  (I!) 

Hiyvab.  I.uliba  (P:  4) 

+Is}(ac  b.  Eleazar  (P;  4) 

Johanan  .\ntonarta 

•Hanina  b.  I'azi  (P) 

filyyab.  Matnah  (B:  3) 

Isjuicof  (iufta 

Johanan  b.  Ka.<sarta 

Hanina  b.  Samson  (P) 

•Hlyya  b.  Moria  (P:  5) 

+Isaac  b.  UHkola 

Ji>hanan  of  Mahnka  (P;  I) 

Hanina  b.  Samuel  (P;  2) 

Hiyya  h.  Nahman  (P  :  3) 

Isaac  b.  HaiubtB;  3) 

•.Johanan  b.  Meriya  (P:  5) 

Hanlna  Sholka  (the  rook) 

Hlyya  b.  Nal'han  (B;  4) 

Isaac  li.  Ilanina  (B:  3) 

•Johanan  b.  Nappaha 

Hanina  b.Slsl  (P:  1) 

Hlyya  b.  Papa  (P:  3) 

+Isaacb.  Hiyya  (P:  2) 

J.ihanan  b.  Habbliia  (B;  5) 

•Hanlna  of  Sura 

Hivva  of  Parvvada  (B:  3) 

Lsjuic  b.  Jacob 

Jobauan  Safra  of  Gufta 

Hanlna  of  Sura  near  the  Eu- 

Hiyvab. Kab  (B:  2) 

Isaac  b.  Jonathan  (P;  4) 

Johanan  h.  Shila  (P) 

phrates 

HIvva  b.  Kabbah  (B:  4) 

Isaac  b.  Joseph  (P;  2  and  3) 

Johani  (B;  1) 

Hanina  b.  Tiba 

Hiyya  b.  Shabbellmi  (P;  4) 

Isaac  b.  Jndah  (B;  3) 

•Jonah  (P;  4) 

Hanlna  of  TIrta  or  Tarna 

Hivva  b.  Tanhum  (P:  4) 

isJiac  b.  Kappara  (P) 

Jonah  of  Bosra  (P;  5) 

•ijanina  b.  Torta 

Hlyya  h.  TIba 

Is!iac  Kaskasa 

Jonah  b.  Tahlifa  (B;  4) 

Hanlna  b.  Url 

HIvva  b.  Titus  (P;  4) 

Isaac  of  Kefar  "Itos 

Jonathan  (P;  1) 

•fiasa 

Hlyya  b.  •Iklra  (P) 

Is:iac  Krispa 

Jonathan  b.  'Akmal  (P:  3) 

Henak 

Hiyya  b.  Yannal  (P) 

Isaac  b.  Levi 

Jonathan  b.  Auu'am  (P;  1) 

Hezeklah  (B) 

Hlyya  b.  ZarnakI  (P;  2) 

+lsjiac  of  Mapdala 

♦Jonathan  of  Bet  liubrin  (P) 

Hezeklah  (P) 

•Huna  (B) 

tlsaacb.  .Marion  (P;  3) 

Jonathan  b.  Eliezer 

Hezeklah  Akkaya 

Huna  b.  Abln  (B;  5) 

Isaac  b.  Menahein  (P) 

Jonathan  1).  llaggal  (P) 

Hezekiah  li.  Hivva 

Huna  b.  Aha 

Isaac  b.  Mesharshiya  ( B,  P:  (i) 

Jonathan  b.  Hila  (P) 

Hezeklah  of  Unkuk 

Hunab.  Ashi  (B;  2) 

Isaac  b.  Nahmuni  (P:  3) 

Jonathan  b.  Isaac  b.Ahor(P) 

Hilfa  ( l> :  -') 

Huna  1).  Berecblah 

Isaac  b.  Naphlali  (B:  (i) 

Jonathan  Kefa  (P:  4) 

}.iilfa    (Krauilson   of    Abba- 

Huna of  Daniharia 

+Isaac  Napjiaha  (the  smith) 

Jose  b.  Abba  or  Abai 

hu:  4) 

Huna  of  Diskarta 

Isaac  b.  Ostiya  (P) 

♦Jose  h.  A  bin 

Hllklah    (father  of    Mlnja- 

Huna  b.  Ceniba 

tlsaac  b.  Parnak 

Jose  b.  Ashyan 

niln:  B) 

Hunab.  Halob  (B:  4) 

I.saac  Paska 

Jose  h.  Bebal 

HilKlah  b.  Awia  (B) 

♦Huna  b.  Hanina  (B;  4) 

tisaac  b.  Phinehas  (B  and  P:  3) 

Jose  of  Caesarea 

Hllklah  of  Hagrunya  (B) 

Huna  of  llauran 

Isaac  b.  Kabbah  b.  bar  Hana 

Jose  b.  Elai 

Hllklah  b.  Tobia  (B;  3) 

Huna  b.  Hillel  (P) 

(B:  4) 

Jose  b.  Ellakim 

Hllklah  of  the  South  (B) 

Huna  b.  Hlwan  (B  ;  6) 

tisaac  b.  Kedifa  (P:  4) 

Jose  the  tJalilean  (amora) 

Hillel  (P:  3) 

Hunab.  Hlyya  (B) 

Isiuicb.  Samuel  (B:  2) 

Jose  b.  Cezira 

Hlllel  (B:  li) 

Huna  b.  Ilia  (H:  0) 

Isaac  b.  Shila  (Bl 

Jose  b.  llananlah 

Hillel   (son-in-law    of  Jose ; 

Hunab.  Ika  (B;  V) 

Isaac  b.  Simeon  (P) 

Joseb.  Hanina 

P:0) 

Huna  b.  Hai 

ilsaach.  Tabla  IP;  4) 

Jose  of  Kefar  Dan 

♦Hillel  b.  Berechlah  (P) 

Huna  b.  Jeremiah  (B:  o) 

Isaac  b.  Teradion 

Jose  of  Kefar  Gufta 

Hillel  b.  Helena  (P) 

•Huna  h.  Jo.-ihua  (B:  .5) 

+lsaac  b.  Ze'era  or  Sita  (P ;  4) 

Jose  Kuzira 

Hillel  of  KifralP;  5) 

Huna  b.  Judah  (B:  4) 

Jabez                             [Jacob) 

•Jose  b.  Jacob 

Hillel  h.Pazi  (P;  4) 

H(ma  b.  Kalliua  1 1! :  3) 

Jacob  (grandson  of  Aha  h. 

Jose  b.  Jason 

Hillel  b.  Samuel  b.  Nahman 

Huna  b.  I'.ewal  (B) 

Jacob  (ffrandson  of  Samuel) 

Jose  b.  Jose 

(P:  4) 

Hmia  b.  Manoah  (li:  5) 

•Jacob  b.  Abba  I. 

Jose  b.  Joshua 

Hillel  b.  Vales  ( Valens :  P ;  31 

Huna  Mar  b.  Awia  (B:  .5) 

•Jacob  b.  Abba  II. 

•Jose  b.  Kazrata 

Hliiena  (father  of  Yanta) 

Huna  b.  Maremor  (B:  8) 

•Jacob  b.  Abbuha 

♦Jose  of  Malahaya 

HInena  b.  A  bin 

Hunab.  Malnah  (B:  4) 

•Jaco'n  1>.  A  bina 

Jose  the  Merle 

HInena  b.  AssI 

Hunab.  Minvomi  (B;  3) 

Jacob  b.  .\dda 

Jose  b.  Menashya 

Hinena  b.  Kahana  (B  ;  3) 

Hunab.  Moses  (B:  4) 

Jacob  b.  Aiida  b.  Athaliah 

Jose  of  Nahar  Bui 

HInena  b.  Rabbah  (B:  41 

Ilnna  b.  Nahman  (B:  4) 

Jacob  of  ,\dlabene 

Jose  b.  Nathan 

Hinena  b.  Shelamya  (B:  2) 

•Hnna  b.  Nathan  (B:  7) 

•Jacob  b.  Aha  (B:  3) 

■Jose  b.  Nehorai 

Hinena  h.  Shila  (B;  1) 

Hunab.  Nehemiah  (B;  (1) 

Jacob  b.  Aha  (P) 

Jose  of  Oni 

HInena  of  Wardan 

H(uia  b.  Papi 

•Jacob  t>.  Aha  (P:4) 

Jose  b.  Pazi 

•Hisda  IB:  3) 

Huna  1).  Phinehas  (Bi 

Jacob  b.  Alia  b.  Idi 

Jose  b.  Petros 

Hisila  b.  Abdami 

Hnna  of  Porsiea 

Jacob  b.  Ammi 

Jose  Kesha 

Hisda  b.  Joseph  (B:  4) 

Huna  b.  liabliah  (B:  6) 

Jacob  of  Armenia 

Jose  b.  Saul 

Hiyya 

Hnna  b.  Sahhora  (B;  4) 

Jacob  h.  Dosai 

Jose  of  the  South 

Hiyya  (Pand  B:  4) 

Huna  of  Sepphoris 

Jacob  of  Emans 

Jose  b.  'I'anhimi 

Hlyya  b.  Abba  (Band  P;  3) 

Huna  of  Sura 

Jacob  of  (Jebula 

Jose  of  Yodkarat 

HIvya  b.  Abbahu  (B) 

Hnna  b.  Tahlifa  (B:  o) 

Jacob  b.  Hama                [tus) 

Jose  of  Zaitur 

Hiyya  b.Abbui  (B:  4) 

Huna  b.  Torta 

Jacob   b.   Hapilltl    (Hippolv- 

Jose  b.  Zebida 

•Hiyvab.  Adda  (P) 

Huna  b.  Zutl  iB:  fi) 

Jacobb.  HLsda 

Jose  b.  Zemina 

Hiyya  b.  Adda  (P:  5) 

Hunya  Jacob  of  Apretaim 

Jacob  b.  Idi 

Jose  b.  Zimra 

Hiyya  b.  Adda  or  Joppa  (P) 

Ishmael   (father  of   Jndah: 

Jacob  b.  Idi  b.  Oshaya 

Joseph  b.  Abba 

Hiyya  b.  Ammi  (B:  4) 

P:  3) 

Jacob  b.  Ise  (Jose) 

Joseph  b.  Ammi 

Hiyvab!  Aniram  (B) 

Ishmael  b.  Abba  (P:  2) 

•Jacob  of  Kefar  Hanin 

Joseph  b.  Habu 

Hiyya  Arika  (the  tall  one) 

Ishmael  b.  Jaeob  (Pi 

Jacob  of  Neboria 

Joseph  b.  Hama 

Hiyya  b.  Ashi  (B:  -1 

Ishmael  b.  Kathrlel  (P:  1) 

Jacob  of  Nehar-Pekod 

Josei*  b.  Hanin 

Hiyya  b.  Assi  (B) 

Ishmael  of  Kefar  Yania  ( P:  3) 

Jacob  of  Itumania 

Joseph  b.  Hiyya 

Hiyya  b.  Awia  (B :  3) 

Isaac  (B:  6) 

Jacob  b.  Sisal 

♦Joseph  b.  Joshua  b.  Levi 
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Joseph  b.  Menasva  of  Dewil 

Kahana  (B) 

Menashya  b.  Raba 

•Raba  b.  Joseph  b.  Hama 

Josopli  b.  Minyotui 

Kahaua  (1!  and  D 

Menashya  b.  Tahlifa 

Raba  b.  Tla 

Joseph  b.  Xi'liiiTiya 

Kahana  (brother  of  Judah  i 

Mereinar 

Rabbah  b.  Abba 

Joseph  h.  Uahbu 

Kahana  ifatlier-in-law  of  Me- 

Meremar  b.  Hanlna 

•Rabbah  b.  Abuha 

Joseph  b.  Siilla 

sliarshiyai 

Mesl.urshiya  b.  Aiiinii 

Rabbah  b.  Aha 

Josepli  b.  SariilH'l 

Kahana  b.  Hanlna 

Jlesharshiya  b.  Idi 

Rabbah  b.  Ahilal 

Joseph  b.  Sheiiiaiah 

Kahana  b.  Jeremiah 

Mesharshiya  b.  iJiini 

Rabbah  b.  Aliini 

Joseph  of  Sidim 

Kahana  b.  Malkal 

Mesharshiya  b.  Nathan 

Rabbah  b.  Ammi 

Joshua  (blolher  of  Dorai  ;  Pi 

Kahana  b.  Malkiya 

Jlesharshiya  b.  Pakoil 

Rabbah  b.  Ashi 

Joshua  b.  Abba 

Kahana  b.  Nathan 

Mesliarshlya  b.  Raba 

Rabbah  b.  Bar  Hanah 

•Joshua  b.  Abiii  (P) 

Kahana  b.  NeheniiaU 

Mesharshiya  of  Tosnia 

Rabbah  of  Bamash 

Joshua  b.  Benjamin 

•Kahana  b.  Tahlifa 

Mlnyomi 

Rabbah  b.  Barnna 

Joshua  b.  Beri  (?) 

Kama 

Mona 

Rabbah  b.  Haklai 

Joshua  b.  Boethus 

•Kalthia 

Mordeeai 

•Rabbah  b.  Hanan 

Joshua  of  Cizora  IP;  4) 

Klris  of  rrmla 

Nahnian  b,  Ada 

Rabbah  b.  Hanina 

Joshua  b.  Idi 

Krlspa 

Naliinan  b.  Baruk 

•Rabbah  b.  Hiyva 

♦Joshua  (ha-Kohen)  b.  Xehe- 

Kruspedal 

Nahniau  b.  Gurya 

•Rabbah  b.  Huna 

miiih  tP) 

Levanti 

Nahman  b.  Hisdal 

Rabbah  b.  Idi  b.  Abin 

•Joshua  li.  Levi 

Levi  b.  Bereelilab 

Nahmaii  b.  Isaac 

Rabbah  b.  llii  or  III 

Joshua  b.  Levi  b.  Shaluiu 

Levi  of  Bill 

*Nalnnan  b.  Jaeob 

Rabbah  b.  Hal 

Joshua  h.  Maria  ( B ;  1 ) 

Levi  li.  Buta 

Xahman  b.  Kohen 

Rabbah  b.  Isaac 

Joshua  h.  Xahman 

Levi  b.  Haita 

Xahman  b.  Minyonii 

Rabbah  b.  Ishmael 

•Joshua  h.  Neheuiiah 

Levi  h.  Haiua 

Xahman  b.  Papa 

Rabbah  b.  Isi 

Joshua  of  Ona  (P) 

Levi  b.  Ilinl 

Xahman  b.  Parta 

Rabbah  b.  Jeremiah 

Joshua  b,  Pedaya 

Levi  b.  Hiyya 

Xahman  b.  Rabbah 

Rabbah  b.  Jonathan 

•Joshua  of  Shikuin 

Levi  b.  lliiua 

Xahman  b.  Samuel 

Rabbah  h.  Kahana 

Joshua  of  the  South 

Levi  b.  Isaac 

Nahman  b.  Zabda 

Rabbah  b.  Kisnia 

Joshua  b.  Tanhuni 

♦Levi  b,  Lahma 

Xalium  (brother  of  Ila) 

Kabbah  of  Kubaya 

Joshua  b.  Tinii  (P) 

Levi  b.  Paiitl 

Nahum  (servaut  of  Abbahu) 

Rabbah  b.  Lema 

Joshua  of  Tzza 

Levi  b.  Parta 

Xahuml 

Rabbah  b.  Lewai 

Joshua  b.  Zldal  (P;  1) 

Levi  b.  Pltain 

Xahuini  b.  Zeehariah 

Rabbah  b.  Marion 

Josiah 

Levi  b.  liabbl 

XaphtuU 

•Rabbah  b.  Matnah 

Joslah  of  Huzal 

Levi  Saba 

Nasah 

Rabbah  b.  Mehasya 

Josiah  of  ITsha               [sida) 

Levi  1).  Samuel 

Nathan  (father  of  Huna) 

Ilabbah  b.  Mesharshiya 

Juilali  (brother  of  Sola  }}a- 

LeTl  b.  Samuel  b.  Nalimau 

Nathan  (brother  of  Hiyya) 

Rabbah  b.  Mlnyomi 

Judah  I).  Ahitai 

Levi  of  Sandaria 

Nathan  b.  Abba 

Rabbah  b.  Papa 

Jlldah  b.  Aibu 

Levi  b.  Selra 

Xalhan  b.  Abbai 

•Rabbah  of  Parzikl 

•Judah  b.  Annul 

•Levi  b.  Sisl 

Xathan  b.  A  bin 

Rabbah  b.  Raba' 

Judah  h.  Ashl 

Levi  of  Siikl 

Nathan  b.  Aiiimi 

Rabbah  b.  Saba 

Judah  li.  Ashtita 

Luda 

Nathan  b.  Asya 

Rabbah  b.  Safra 

Judali  1).  Astira 

Lnllanos  of  the  South 

Nathan  b.  Bereehlah 

•Rabbah  b.  Samuel 

Judah  b.  Itisna 

Lulianos  of  Tiberias 

Nathan  of  Bira 

•Kabbah  b.  Sliela 

Jndali  I].  Bunl 

Malkio 

Nathan  h.  Mar  Tkba 

Rabbah  b.  Shumnl 

Judah  of  liirte 

Maluk  of  Arabia 

Nathan  b.  Mar  Ziiira 

Rabbah  li.  Siiiil 

Jnihili  of  Iiiskarta 

Mana  of  Sepphoris 

Nathan  b.  Minyoml 

Rjibbah  b.  Tahlifa 

•Judali  b.  Kzekiel 

Mana  of  Shab 

Nathan  b,  (isliaya 

Rabbanai 

Judal]  of  (Pallia 

Mana  b.  Tanlmin 

Xathan  b.  Tobia 

Rabbanai  of  Huza 

Judah  b.  (iainda 

Manasseh 

•Nathan  de  Zuzita  (exilareli) 

♦Rabina  1. 

Judah  b.  Hablha 

Manasseh  b.  Zebid 

Nehemiah 

•Rablna  11. 

Judah  of  Mavrrunya 

Maui  b.  Jonah 

Neheuiiah  b.  Hiyya 

Rabina  III. 

Judah  h.  Mama 

Mani  b.  Palish 

Xehemiah  b.  iiiiiia 

Kafram 

Judali  )i.  Ilanina 

Mar  b.  Ashi 

Nehemiah  b.  Joseph 

•Rafrain  I.  (b.  Papa) 

Judali  b.  Hiyya 

Mar  Jiihanya  (B  ;  4) 

Xehemiah  b.  Joshua 

•Rafrain  II. 

Judah  b.  Hniia 

Mar  b.  Joseiih 

Xehllal 

llahbah  or  Rehabah 

Juilah  h.  Idl 

Mar  Kashshisha 

Nehorai 

Rahinai 

Judah  b.  I*iac 

Mar  b.  Uahina 

Xehoral  b.  Sheinalah 

Rakish  b.  Papa 

Judah  b.  Ishniael 

Mar  Vanka                    (Isar) 

Niha  b.  Saba 

Rainmi  b.  Abba 

Judah  b.  Joshua 

Marl    ison  of    the  pixiselyte 

Xikonieki 

Rammi  b.  BerechlaU 

Juilali  Klatistra 

Marl  b.  Ablinh 

(isl'ia'ya  (Hoshalah) 

Kamml  b.  Ezeklel 

JUilah  b.  Levi 

Marl  b.  Blsnaa 

Paddat 

Rammi  b.  Hama 

Judah  b.  iMenashya 

Marl  li.  I.llsda 

Paddaya 

Ramini  b.  Judah 

Judali  b.  Mereinar 

Mail  b.  Iliina 

Panda 

Rammi  b.  I*apa 

Jlldah  Mosparia 

Mail  li.  Kahana 

•Papa 

Rammi  b.  Rab 

Judah  b.  Nahniaiii 

Marl  b.  Mar 

Pa|ia  b.  Abba 

Rainml  b.  Samuel 

Judah  b.  Oshaya 

Marl  b,  Pliinelias 

Papa  b.  Aha 

Raminl  b.  Tainre 

Judah  b.  I'ozl 

Marl  b.  Tkba 

Papa  b.  Hanan  of  Be  Zelul.ilt 

llainml  b.  Yeba 

Judah  b.  Piilalah 

Marino 

Papa  b.  Joseph 

Redlfa 

Jtxlah  b.  Samuel 

Marlnus 

Papa  b.  Nahmim 

Reuben 

Judah  b,  shaluin 

Marlnus  b.  Oshaya 

Papa  Saba 

Romanus 

Juilah  b.  Shlla 

Marlon 

Papa  b.  Samuel 

Safra 

•Judah  b.  Simeon 

Matnah 

Parnak 

Safni  b.  Se'oram 

Judah  b.  Sliiie..n  b.  I'azl 

Mattatya  b.  Judah 

Pazi 

Safni  b.  Tobla 

Judah  of  Soporta 

Matuu 

•Pereda 

Safni  b.  Yeba 

Judah  h.  Tllos 

Menahein  of  (iailia 

PhilippI 

Sahhonih 

Jlldah  b.  /abda 

Menahem  b.  Nopiih 

Phliiehas 

salla  l.lnslda  itbo  pious) 

Judah  b.  /ehlna 

Menahein  b.  SIniat 

Phinehas  b.  Anunt 

Saiuhil 

Judah  1).  /eriija 

Meuaheni  Toloinla 

•Phinelias  b.  llama 

Sninlal  of  Blra 

Jusia  llalini  (tin-  Colleinfue; 

Menashya 

Phinehas  b.  Hananlali 

Sanilal  of  Ciesarea 

P) 

Menashya  of  Dewil 

Phinehas  b.  Ilisda 

Sainlai  of  Lydilu 

Jusin  b.  Jnihih  (PI 

Menashya  b.  (iada 

Phinehas  of  joppa 

Saiuma  b.  Albu 

Jnstacilshnnem  (P  ;  .land (J) 

Menashya  b.  Jaeob 

Phinehas  lui-Koheu 

Sainma  b.  .\si 

Justa  b.  Simeon  (P;  4) 

Menasliva  b,  Jeremiah 

Phinehas  b.  Marl 

Sanima  b.  Halkiii 

Jnstlna  (P:3) 

Menashya  b.  .ludah 

Phinehas  b.  Zakkal 

Samiim  b.  Jeremiah 

Kaili 

Menashya  b.  Menahem 

•Raba  b.  Ada 

Samma  b.  Judab 

Tannaim  and  Amoraim 
Tarascon 
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Sammn  b.  Miirl 

Simeon  b.  Abba 

Tanhum  of  Parwad 

Yemar  b.  Shazbl 

Sniiiiiia  b.  MfNbarshiyu 

Simeon  b.  Aliislinltim 

Tanluim  b.  Skoiastikai 

Yemar  b.  shelmia 

Saiiilna  b.  Uabbali 

Simeon  b.  Allai 

Tanhuma 

•Yiidan  (fatiierof  Mattunlah) 

Saiiiuia  b.  Itakta 

Simi*on  b.  Kisna 

Taravya 

YU4lan  b.  Albii 

Samuel     IbrulbiT    of    Bi-rt-- 

Simeon  b.  llillel  b.  PazI 

Tayyefa  Slmimika 

Yudan  of  Cappadoeia 

clilali) 

Simeon  b.  Hlyya 

•i'obl  b.  Isjuie 

♦Yuilau  of  .Mat'dala 

Samuel  Ibrolher  of  Osha'ya) 

Simeon  b.  Hlyya  of  Huza 

Tobl  b.  Kaltlna 

•Vndau  li.  I'ldla 

Samuel  (brother  of  Ptiliiehas 

SiniTOn  b.  Jaeob  of  fynis 

Tobl  1).  KisVia 

Yudaiiof  Sakiiin 

b.  Hauia) 

♦Simeon  b,  Jakim 

Tobl  b.  Matiunah 

Yudan  b.  Shakll 

Samuel  b.  Abba 

Simeon  b.  Jaslna 

Tobl  b.  Xehemlah 

Zabda 

Samuel    (Man    b.    Abba    b. 

•Siliieon  b.  Jeliozadak 

Total 

Zabda  (father  of  Abba) 

Abba 

Simeon  b.  Jonah 

"Iklia  b.  Abba 

♦Zabda  1).  Levi 

Samuel  b.  Abba  of  Hagruiiya 

Simeon  b.  Joshua 

Ukba  b.  llama 

•Zakkai 

*Sauuiel  b.  Abbahu 

Simeon  the  Jiidee 

■I'kbab.  Hlyya 

Zakkai  of  Alexandria 

Sauiuel  b.  Abdiiui 

Simeon  b.  Kana  or  Sana 

'fkba.  Mar 

♦Zakkai    the    Bulc-Iier    (Tab- 

Sauniel  b.  Ablu 

Simeon  b.  Kai'sena 

'Ikba  of  Meshan 

bal.ia) 

Samuel  b.  Aila 

Simeon  b.  Klsiiia 

Tkba  of  I'ashronya 

Zakkai  tlie  (Ireat  lltabbah) 

Sanuiel  b.  Aha 

•Slmeiin  b.  Ijiljlsli 

't'klia.  Kabbalia 

Zakkai  of  Kal>ili 

SaiHUel  b.  Ahllai 

Simeon  b.  Levi 

nia  b.  Abba 

♦Zakkai  of  SImb 

Samuel  b.  Ahutial 

Simeon  b.  Me  asha 

nia  b.  Ashl 

♦Zebid 

•Samuel  b.  Amml 

Simeon  b.  Narshiyah 

nia  of  Bill 

Zebld  of  Nehardca 

*Saiunel  b.  Anaya 

Simeon  b.  Nezira 

nia  of  Ciesarea 

Zebid  b.  (Jsha'ya 

Samuel  b.  Bisna 

♦Simeun  b.  I'azl 

Ilia  Hazzana 

Zebiilun  b.  Don  (B) 

Saruuel  of  Cappadooia 

Simeon  the  Pious 

Vila  b.  Hineiia 

Zeeharlah 

Samuel  of  Difte 

Simeon  the  Srribe 

rila  li.  Idi 

Zecharlah    (son  -  in  -  law  of 

Sanuiel  b.  (iedaliali 

Simeon  of  Shlloh 

Uiia  b.  Hal 

Joshua  b.  Levi) 

Sanuiel  b.  Halafia 

Simeon  b.  Simeon 

nia  b.  Ishmael 

♦Ze-era  ( I') 

Samuel  b.  Hananiali 

Simeon  b.  Tahlifa 

Ilia  b.  yienasya 

Ze'eni  b.  Alibahu  (I"> 

Sanuiel  b,  Haniiia 

Simeon  of  Tuspata 

nia  b.  Uab 

Ze'era  b.  Hariia  il'i 

♦Samuel  b.  Hlyya 

♦Simeon  b.  Yannai 

nia  liabliah 

Ze'era  b.  Hanina  (P) 

Samuel  b.  Ika 

Simeon  b.  Zarbarlali 

I'zziel  (iirandson  of    Uzzlel 

Ze'era  or  Zeni  (B  and  P) 

Samuel  b.  Isaac 

Simeon  b.  Zebid 

Itabbahl 

Zemina  (P) 

Samuel  b.  Jaeob 

Simeon  b,  Zirud 

L'zziei  b.  Nehunya 

•Zerika 

♦Samuel  b.  Jose  b.  Bun 

Slmi  b.  Ablia 

♦Vannai 

Zerika  (brotlier-iu-law  of  Ze- 

Samuel  b.  .Uulah  of  India 

Simi  b.  A. la 

♦Yannai  ((trandson  of  Yaunal 

rikan) 

Samuel  b.  KaUina 

Simi  b.  Ashl 

the  Elderi 

Zerikan 

Samuel  b.  Marta 

Simi  of  liirtadesl.iore 

Yannai  b.  Amml 

Zufza 

Samuel  b.  Nadab 

Simi  b.  Hezekiali 

Yannai  of  Cappadoeia 

Zuga  or  Zawwa  of  Adiabene 

♦Samuel  b.  Nahmani 

Simi  b.  Hlyya 

♦Yaunal  b.  Islimaei 

Zutl 

♦Samuel  b.  Nathan 

Simi  of  Mahaza 

Yannai  b.  Xahmanl 

Zul'ra  b.  Huna              [Ashl) 

Samuel  b.  Pajia 

Simi  of  Neliaiilea 

Vannai    Ze'era    (the     little 

Ziiira,  Mar  (the  colleague  of 

Samuel  IV)dapriIa 

Simi  b.  Tklia 

one) 

Ziitni,  .Mar  (llie  great) 

Samuel  b.  Raba 

Simi  Ze'eni 

Yeba  (fatlier-in-Iaw  of  Ash- 

Zutra,  Mar  (the  pious) 

Samuel  b.  UabbI 

Sisal 

yan) 

Zutra  b.  Mari 

Samuel  Saba 

Surhab  h.  Papa 

Yeba  Saba  (the  old  one) 

Zutra  b.  Nahman 

Samuel  b.  Shaba 

Tabala 

Veiiiar 

Zutni  b.  liishba 

Samuel  b.  Shilot 

•falii 

Yemar  of  Difte 

Zutra  b.  Samuel 

Samuel  b.  Simi 

tabi  ((.'ninds(m  of  Mar  Talill 

Yemar  b,  Haslnval 

Zutra  b.  Tobia 

Samuel  of  Sofafta 

talil.  Mar 

Yemar  Saba  (the  old  one) 

Zutra  b.  Ze'era 

Samuel  b.  Susira  or  Susreta 

i'abut 

•L                                                                    L.  G. 

Samuel  b.  Siilar 
Samuel  b.  Yeba 

Tabiit  Rishba 
•Taliyome  lltl 

TANNENBAUM,  ABNER  :    ViiUlisli  aud  He- 

Samuel  b.  Zadok 

Tabyome  (P) 

biX'W  jdurntilist ;    Imri)  at  .Scliiruiiiil.  East  Prussia, 

Samuel  of  Zarkonya 

Tatiyome  II.  (B) 

Maicli   1,   1848.     He  studifd  in  Kanieuetz-Podolsk 

Samuel  b.  Ze'eni 
Samuel  b.  Zutra 

taddai 
Tahlifa 

auil  iu  tilt;  Kisliiiicf  Lyceum,  ami  was  awarded  a 

Saul  of  Nawali 

Tahlifa  (father-in-law  of  Ab- 

diploma by  the  Imperial  Univeisity  of  Odessa  for 

Se'orain 

bahu  i 

his  historieal  and  geoiiraphical  studies.     He  eliose  a 

Shaba 
Shabbpthai 

Tahlifa  (father-in-law  of  Aha) 
Tahlifa  (father  of  Huna) 

eommeieial  eareer,  and,  after  having  held  various 

Shabbethai  b.  Marlniis 

Tahlifa  b.  AlHlimi 

positions,  beeame  manager  of  a  wholesale  drug  busi- 

Sbabbethal of  Saduki 

Tahlifa  1>.  Atiimi 

ness.     In  1887  he  emigrated  to  Mew  York,  where  he 

Shalemya 

Tahlifa  b.  Ablna 

devoted  himself  to  journalisu). 

Tannenbaum  has  translated  into  Yiddish  several 

Shalman  of  Be  Zeluhit 
Shalman  b.  Levi 

Tahlifa  b.  Bar  Hana 
Tahlifa  of  Ca'sarea 

SMappir 

TahlKa  b.  Gazza 

of  tlie  woiks  of  .lules  Verne,  among  wliirh  may  be 

Shayin 

Tahlifa  b.  Hisda 

mentioned  "  Kalt  iind  Warm,"   London.  189.5.  "and 

Shazbl 
Shela 

Tahlifa  1).  I'liio 

Tahlifa  Ma'aniba  (the  Pales- 

"Gesueht und  GefiUMlen,"  IS'ew  York,  1896.     lie  is 
especially  known  as  a  populaiizer,  among  Uussiau 

Sliela  b.  Ablna 

tinian) 

Shela  b.  Isaac 

Tahlifa  b.  Samuel 

immigrants,  of  the  secular  sciences,  having  written 

•Shela  of  Kefar  Tamarta 

Tanhum  b,  Amml 

extensive    tieati.ses    on    historical    topics,    natural 
science,  etc.,  in  almost  all  Yiddish  periodicals  of  the 

Shela  Mali 
Sliela  of  Shalemya 

Taul.ium  of  B.isra 
♦Tanhum  b.  Hanilai 

Sheinaiah 

Tanhum  b.  Hanina 

United  States.     He  is  tlie  author  of  a  "  Ilistoiy  of 

Shemaiah  b.  Zera 

♦Tanhum  b.  Hiyya 

the  Jews  in  Amciiea "  (3  parts.  Xew  York,  1905) 

Shephatiah 
Sherebiah 

Tanhum  b.  Hlyya  1>.  Abba 
Tanhum  b.  Hlyya  of  Kefar 

and  of  a  "Commercial.  Industrial,  and  Agricultural 

Shesha  b.  Idi  b.  Abin 

ARiu 

Geogi-aphv  of  the  United  States"  (/*.  190.5). 

♦Sheshet 

Tanhum   b.  Hiyya  of  Kefar 

•I.                                                                  L.  La. 

Sheshet  b.  Joshua 
Sheshet  of  Kartiza 

Ako 
♦Tanhum  b.  Jen'iniah 

TANTIJI,  ISHMAEL   HA-KOHEN:    Egyp- 

Sheshna b.  Samuel 

•Tanhuma  b.  Aiiba 

tian  ral)lii  and  author  i.f  the  sixtciiitli  fcnturv.     He 

Sidor 

•ranhuma  b.  Judah 

was  a  descendant  of  the  1 

'anuji  ifroin  "Tanjali"  = 
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"Tangicrs")  family  of  Tunis,  to  which  beloiigiil  R. 
SiiiiiiK'l  lia-Koheii  and  his  son  K.  .luiUih,  botli  labliis 
of  Jerusalem.  In  1543  he  wrote  a  book,  popular  in 
style,  entitled  "Sefer  lia-Zilikarou  "  and  containing 
Iiahikie  decisions  on  current  topics  (Ferrara,  l").").")!. 
As  tlie  chief  of  the  Egyptian  rabbis  he  appended  bis 
name  to  an  approbation  of  the  responsa  of  1{.  Eli- 
jah ben  Hayyim  (Hanah).  There  still  exists  in 
Egypt  a  synagogue  in  which  Ishmael  ha-Kohen 
Tanuji  had  been  wont  to  pray,  and  which  is  there- 
fore called  bv  his  name  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  v.  72a, 
line  1). 

BlBi.KHiiiAi'ilY:    Azulai,   Slicm  ha-GedoUm,   1.  Ill;    Fuenn, 
Kcnesci  VifracI,  p.  674. 
o.  N.  T.  L. 

TANYA  :  Collection  of  ritual  laws  and  customs, 
puljlished  first  at  Mantua,  1514.  then  at  Cremona, 
150."),  and  later  in  two  other  editions.  The  epigraph 
of  the  Mantua  edition  reads  as  follows:  "'Minhag 
Abot  Sefer  Tanya'  was  terminated  in  the  month  of 
Siwan,  5074  of  Creation"  (=1314).  This  is  in- 
terpreted by  Dukes  ("Orient,  Lit."  v.  219),  to  mean 
that  the  work  was  originally  called  "Minhag  Abot" 
and  that  it  was  composed  in  1314.  Buber  (intro- 
duction to  his  edition  of  "Shibbole  ha-Leket "), 
however,  proves  that  1314  is  a  misprint  for  1514, 
which  is  tlie  date  of  the  tirst  edition.  Stein.sclmei- 
der  snpi)oses  that  the  "  Minhag  Abot  "  mentioned  by 
Abraham  liaLevi  in  liis  treatise  "  Ha-Hora'ah  "  (see 
"Ozar  Nehma<l,"  ii.  152)  is  the  same  as  "Tanya." 
This  book  is  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  the  "Shib- 
bole ha-Leket,"  which,  as  well  as  its  author,  Zedc- 
kiali  ben  Aliraliam,  is  often  ([uoted.  The  author  of 
the  "Tanya,"  besides,  fre(|uently  cites  as  liis  teach- 
ers Benjamin  b.  Abraham  (Zedekiah's  brotiier)  and 
Judah  b.  Benjamin;  and  in  certain  places  the  ex- 
pression "1,  Jeliiel  the  S(;ribe,"  is  foiuid.  These 
details  gave  rise  to  a  di.seussion  among  different 
aulhorities  as  to  tlu^  authorship  of  the  book,  whicli 
is  variously  ascribed  to  Judah  b.  Benjamin,  to  a 
pupil  of  his,  and  to  Jehiel  1).  Asher  b.  Jeknlhiel. 

Among  the  opinions  of  modern  scholars  that  of 
Osias  Schorr  may  be  mentioned,  namely,  that  the 
"Tanya"  is  simply  a  copy  of  the  "Sliibl)ole  h;i- 
Leket,"  called  "Tanya"  after  its  initial  word,  but 
Written  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  the 
copyist's  own  composition;  e.ff.,  \n  many  places 
Schorr  declares  the  cojiyist  a.scribes  this  or  that  to 
the  "Shibbole  ha-Leket"  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
look  oidy  so  much  from  that  work.  Where  the 
author  of  the  "Shibbole"  refers  to  "my  brother 
Benjamin"  the  copyi.st  of  the  "Tanya"  omits  the 
words  "  my  brother."  The  copyist  for  the  most  \y.\rl 
conlined  his  attention  to  the  Law,  neglecting  tlio 
customs.  He  also  added  extracts  from  .Maiinonides' 
"Yad." 

Binr  iiiiaiArnv:  .\ziilul.  Shun   )in-(;i<lnUm:    li.MiJ"i'"li.  "jiir 
IkiS:  finiiii,   p.  Ki'.   .\|P.  riiKi;  Ciillfi.rtC.    Knir   lin-Iininl,   p. 
LMii ;  si'hiirr.  In  '/Auiinit,  1. 1  IT-MS  ;  i,\ni\.  \'i\  Hi-Iliiliu.  I.  liH- 
1II.J:  steinselineklcr,  (Vi(.  ;(i)i».  ciil.  ;;:7I. 
w.  It.  M.  Ski,. 

TANZER,  AARON  :  Austrian  rabbi ;  born  at 
Presbiiii;.  Ilniiua]\.  .I.in.  3ll.  1S71  ;  studied  at  the 
Presburg  Babbiiieisrbule.  and  Oriental  philologv 
and  history  at  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Berlin  (Ph.D.  IHi)5). 
In  |S9()  he  was  called  to  Ilnhencms  as  cliief  rabbi  of 
Tyrol  and  Vorarll]erg;  and  since  1904  he  lias  bcea 


rablii  of  Meran  (Tyrol).  He  is  the  author  of  "  Die 
Keligionsphilosophie  Josef  Albo's, "  Frankfort-ou- 
the-.Main,  189C;  "  Der  Israelitisehe  Fricdhof  in 
llobenems,"  Vienna,  1901;  "Judenthum  vind  Ent- 
wickclungslehre,"  Berlin,  1903;  and  "Geschichte  der 
Jiuien  in  Tirol  und  Vorarlberg,"  vol.  i.,  ib.  1903-4. 

S. 
TAPPUAH:  1.  City  in  the  Shcfelah.  described 
as  lying  between  the  towns  of  Eu-gannini  and  Enam  ; 
probably  situated  north  of  the  Wadi  al-Sunt,  and 
identical  with  the  modern  "Artuf  (Josh.  xv.  34). 
2.  City  in  Ephraim,  marking  tlie  western  boundary 
of  the"  tribe  (Josh.  xvi.  8).  3.  The  land  of  Tap- 
puah,  which  belonged,  with  the  exception  of  the 
city  of  Hie  same  name,  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseli 
(Josh.  xvii.  8).  It  was  one  of  the  thirty-one  districts 
whose  kings  were  vanquished  by  the  .lews  when 
they  tirst  invaded  Palestine  (Josh.  xii.  17).  4  (En- 
tappuah).  Southern  boundary  of  Ihe  tribe  of  Manas- 
seli (Josh.  xvii.  7).  5.  Son  of  Hebron  (I  Cliron,  ii.  43). 
Bibliography:  Sc-lnvarz,  PaUstinc,  pp.  89,  102,  Pliiladelphia, 

•I.  S.  O. 

TARASCON  (Hebrew,  iipcr-lO.  tP^J'NIXD) :  City 
ill  the  department  of  Bouelies-du-Klione,  France. 
In  1270  King  Charles  I.  intervened  in  behalf  of  its 
Jews  against  the  inquisitors,  who  had  obliged  them 
to  enlarge  the  wheelsliaped  badge  worn  by  them, 
and  had  extorted  large  sums  from  tliem  in  the  guise 
of  a  fine.  Several  Jews  who  were  expelled  from 
Languedoc  in  1306  went  to  Tarascon,  where  they 
were  cordially  received;  but  in  1308  Charles  II.,  on 
the  complaint  of  Cliristiaus,  fcnbade  Jews  to  liold 
pulilic  otlice.  Queen  Jeanne,  however,  took  the 
Tarascon  Jews  under  her  protection  (1348  and  1378); 
and  her  daughter,  JIarie  de  Blois,  treated  them  still 
more  favorably,  making  no  dislinction  whatever  be- 
tween her  Jewish  and  her  Christian  subjects  (1390). 
Louis  II.  of  Anjou  exempted  them  (1400)  from  all 
new  taxes,  and  granted  them  a  special  letter  of  jiro- 
tection  ("sauvegarde  "),  bj'  the  terms  of  which  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Tarascon  were  enjoined  to  pro- 
vide for  their  defen.se  and  for  the  preservation  of 
their  property.  Louis  HI.  appointed  conservators 
of  these  jirivileges  in  order  to  remove  the  Jews  from 
the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 

In  1454  King  Rene  issued  a  decree  mitigating  the 
severity  of  the  edict  of  Charles  I.  relative  to  the 
wearing  of  the  badge;  but  in  1400,  at  the  request 
of  tliesyndics,  heordered  that  no  Jew  should  thence- 
forth hold  public  ollicc,  on  pain  of  a  tine  of  fifty 
marks  in  silver.  In  1475  he  oblige<I  the  Jews  of  the 
city  to  pay  him  a  subsidy  of  8,000  llorins.  Owing 
to  their  letter  of  protection  of  1400,  the  Jews  of 
Taniscon  did  not  suffer  during  the  bloody  excesses 
coniniitfed  in  Provence  in  1484  by  a  band  of  reapers; 
and  in  1489  the  municipal  council,  in  conforniily 
with  the  "sauvegarde,"  look  steps  which  enabled 
the  .lewisli  inhabitants  locscajie  from  the  popuhice, 
which  had  attacked  their  (luarler. 

This  (luarter  was  commonly  called  tlie  "CarriOre 
des  Jiiifs."  or  simply  the  "Carriere,"  (hough  the 
naiiK'S  "Juzatariii"  and  "Junteria"  also  occur  oc- 
casionally. It  included,  on  the  one  side,  the  portion 
of  Ihe  Rue  ilii  Chateau  between  the  royal  court 
and  the  chiitcau  of  King  Rene,  and,  on  the  other 
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side,  the  iHiitioii  wliicli  separated  the  traverse,  now 
the  RuedesJuifs,  from  the  monastery  of  the  Benedic- 
tines of  St.  Ilononit.  Wlien  some  Jews  settled  out- 
side of  the  Carriere  a  royal  deeree  of  1377  ordered 
them  to  return  to  tlicir  former  domieil.  on  pain  of  a 
line  of  100  livres.  In  case  of  necessity,  however, 
the  Jews  were  permitted  to  j;o  outside  as  far  as  the 
Hue  des  Baptemes,  hut  the  condition  was  made  that 
they  should  construct  no  gate  or  other  opening  to 
tliis  street  near  the  Church  of  St.  Martlie. 

The  exact  site  of  the  synagogue  is  unknown.  In 
1368  the  community  paid  to  the  public  treasury  a 
tax  of  10  oboles  for  the  possession  of  this  building. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  community  had  two  ceme- 
teries, one  of  them  situated  on  the  island  of  Tar- 
nf'gue  near  the  old  conunandery  of  St.  Antoine,  and 
the  other  outside  of  the  Condamine  gate  between 
tlie  road  to  Maillane  and  that  to  St.  Georges.  In 
l.y2G  the  latter  became  the  property  of  the  city, 
which  erected  a  pest-house  on  the  plot. 

The  following  scholars  of  Tarascon  arc  known: 
R.  Eliezerand  his  brother  Joshua.  Solomon  of  Salon, 
Israel  of  Valabrigne,  Immantiel  ben  Jacob  (Bon- 
fils),  Joseph  Caspi,  Don  Bonafous,  Samuel  b.  Judah 
and  his  brother  En  Bondavi  of  Marseilles;  also  the 
following  physicians:  Comprat  As.ser,  Bonjuhas 
Guassin,  Rossel,  Ferrier.  Bellant.  Nathan,  Jacob  of 
Lunel,  Orgier,  Maystre  Arou,  Mosse  Jleyr,  and  Jo- 
seph b.  Joseph. 

BiBLiOGR.\PMY:  Amntid  Catnille,  E.*soi  siir  In  Cntiilitiim  lics 
./Hi/s  en  I'riiveitcc,  pp.  24,  3il.  37.  39.  5-';  liardiiiet.  Hcruc 
H(.sff»7"/(/M(\  ISW);  Hlancjint,  hin-yitnire  Snnnrutin:  dcs  Ar- 
chives  Drpartcmcutales  Wtx  Btnu-he.<-ilii-lih<'nie,  li.  H'^;  Br. 
darride,  Le.t  Juifs  e}i  France,  pp.  317.  :32ll:  liondunind,  Lcti 
Omiunics  ile  T'arctxciin.vp.iil.  B4.  e.\  S),  84.  Niuii-s.  1892 ; 
Bouche  Hon.  IlMiHie  ile  I'nncnce,  II..  Ijuuk  ix.. .scrtinn  iv.: 
Deppinp,  />('.•<  Jurfs  tkms  Ic  Mtn/en  -if/i\  pp.  llts.  :^Hi.  207 ; 
Gross,  fioUia  Jutlaica,  pp.  249-2o0:  S.  Kahn.  Les  Juifstle 
Tarascnn.  pp.  3-57  (reprinted  from  li.  K.  ./.  !.S89);  Nostra- 
damus. Histtiire  (te  Pnn'cnce.  partfi;  lU'iian-Nenbancr.  Let^ 
Ralihins  Fran^is^  \tp.  477,561.  ti88;  idem.  Lis  Frrtvtihts 
JioT.s  Fmni;aix.vi).  HM  ct  sciy.;  tteinic  des  Laimuex  lin- 
raahes.  1897,  pp.  23i-236. 
s.  S.   K. 

TAKFON  (Greek,  Tpiouv.  Yer.  Bik.  fi4c):  Taima 
of  llu-  tliiid  generation,  living  in  the  period  between 
the  destnutionof  the  Temple  and  the  fall  of  Betliar. 
He  was  of  jiriestly  lineage,  and  he  expressly  states 
that  heoniciatedin  the  Temple  with  the  |iriests  (Yer. 
Yoma  iii.  7) ;  in  the  pride  of  his  rank  he  used  to  de- 
mand Ihe  heave-offering  even  after  the  Temple  had 
fallen  (Tosef. ,  Hag.  iii.,  end).  His  devotion  to  his 
mother  was  such  that  he  used  to  jilace  his  hands  be- 
neath her  feet  when  she  was  obliged  to  cross  the 
courtyard  barefoot  (Kid.  61b),  while  his  generosity 
made  him  return  to  the  father  the  redem])tion-money 
for  the  first-born,  although  il  was  liis  priestly  per- 
((uisitc  (Tosef.,  Bek.  vi.  14).  Once,  in  a  time  of 
famine,  lie  took  300  wives  so  that  they  might,  as 
wives  of  a  priest,  exercise  the  right  of  sharing  in  the 
tithes  (Tosef.,  Ket.  v.  1).  On  one  occasion,  when 
from  liis  window  he  saw  a  bridal  procession  evi- 
dently of  the  poorer  classes,  he  requested  his  mother 
and  sister  to  anoint  the  bride  that  the  groom  might 
find  more  joy  in  her  (Ab.  I{.  N.  xli.,  end).  Althouali 
he  was  blessed  with  riches,  lie  possessed  extraordi- 
nary modesty:  in  one  instance  he  deeply  regretted 
having  mentioned  his  name  in  a  time  of  peril,  since 
he  feared  that  in  using  his  position  as  teacher  to 
escape  from  danger  he  had  seemingly  violated  the 


rule  against  utilizing  knowledge  of  the  Torah  for 
practical  ends  (Ned.  G2b). 

Although  as  a  halakist  R,  Taifon  was  an  adherent 
of  the  .school  of  Shammai,  only  two  passages  de- 
scribe him  as  following  its  teachings  (Yeb.  15b; 
Yer.  Shell,  iv.  20),  and  he  always  inclined  toward 
leniency  in  the  inter]iretation  of  those  halakot  of 
Shammai  which  lia<l  not  actually  been  put  into 
practi.se  (Kil.  v.  6;  Yeb.  xv.  6;  Ket.  v.  2);  often  he 
decided  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Bet  Shammai 
when  it  imposed  restrictions  of  excessive  .severity 
(Yeb.  XV.  47;  Naz.  v.  .'5).  R.  Tarfon 
As  was  also  the  author  of  inde))endeut 

Halakist.  halakot,  one  being  on  the  form  of  ben- 
ediction when  (luenching  thirst  with 
water  (Ber.  vi.  8).  and  another  on  the  benediction  for 
the  eve  of  the  Passover  (Pes.  x.  C).  The  majority 
of  his  rulings,  however,  deal  with  subjects  discussed 
in  the  orders  Nashim.  Kodashim,  To'iorot,  and 
Nezikin.  In  those  found  i.n  Tohorot  liis  tendency 
is  always  toward  severity,  while  in  Nezikin  are 
found  his  sayings  on  lost  objects  and  usufruct  (B. 
M.  iv.  3,  V.  7),  the  iiaj'ment  of  debts,  the  money  due 
a  woman  when  she  receives  a  bill  of  divorce  (Ket. 
ix.  3,  3),  and  damage  caused  by  cattle  (B,  K.  ii. 
5,  ami  the  baraitol  connected  with  this  pa.ssage,  p. 
26).  If  he  had  belonged  to  the  Sanhedrin.  the 
death-penalty  would  liave  been  abolished  (Mak.  i. 
10;  comp.  Frankel,  "  Der  Gcrichtliche  Beweis,"  p. 
48,  Berlin,  1846).  R.  Tarfon  engaged  in  lialakic 
controversies  with  R.  Akiba  (Ket.  84a;  Pes.  117, 
118),  but  the  two  agreed  with  regard  to  a  to.sefta 
(Mik.  i.;  Kid.  66;  Yer.  Yoma  i.  ]  ;  Ter.  iv.  .5;  Mak. 
i.  10;  Kcr.  v.  3),  with  R.  Simeon  (Men.  xii.  5;  pos- 
sibl.v,  however,  an  error  for  R.  Akiba),  and  R.  Elea- 
zar  ben  Azariah  (Yad.  iv.  3).  Other  sayings  of  Ids 
have  been  preserved  which  were  accepted  without 
controversy  (Pes.  117a.  118a;  Git.  88a):  and  two  of 
his  apothegms  are  especially  noteworthy  as  indica- 
ting his  intense  earnestness:  "The  day  is  short,  the 
labor  vast,  the  toilers  idle,  the  reward  great,  and  the 
Master  urgent"  (Ab.  i.  1.5);  "It  is  not  tin- task  to  com- 
plete the  work,  neither  art  thou  a  free  man  that  thou 
canst  withdraw  thyself;  if  thou  hast  learned  much, 
great  shall  be  thy  reward,  for  He  that  doth  hire  thee 
will  surely  repay  thee  for  thy  toil;  yet  the  re(|uital 
of  the  pious  is  in  the  future"  (Ab.  i.  17).  In 
the  discussion  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
theory  anei  iiraclise,  Tarfon  decided  in  favor  of  the 
latter. 

When  Eliezcr  ben  Ilyrcanus  was  sick,  and  a  dep- 
utation was  sent   to   him,  R.  T-u'f""  acted  as  the 
spokesman,   addressing  him   as  follows:    "Master, 
thou  art  of  more  worth  to  Israel  than  the  sun,  for 
that  gives  light  only  on  earth,  while 

Incidents     thou  dost  shed  thy  rays  both  in  this 
of  world  and  in  the  world  to  come  "(San  h. 

His  Life.  101a:  Mek.,  Bahodesh,  xi.  fed.  Weiss, 
[).  80a]).  In  like  manner  he  led  a  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  a  visit  to  R.  Ishuiael  ben  Elislia, 
upon  the  death  of  the  sons  of  the  latter  (51.  K.  2sb) : 
and  when  Jose  the  Galilean,  R.  Tarfon,  R.  Eliezerben 
Azariah,  and  R.  Akiba  assembled  to  decide  on  the  dis- 
puted s.ayings  of  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus,  Tarfon  was 
the  first  speaker  (Tosef,,  Git.  viil ;  Git.  83a).  He  was 
one  of  those  whose  names  occurred  in  the  deposition 
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of  Gamaliel  11..  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  lie  ■was 
addressi'd  as  •'brother"  by  the  other  scliohirs.  He 
is  said  to  have  dwelt  at  Jabueli,  although  it  is 
evident  that  he  lived  also  in  Lydda  (Ta'an.  ii\  !); 
R  :\r.  iv.  3;  Hag.  18a). 

IJ.  Tarfon  was  accustomed  to  open  his  haggadic 
discourses  with  a  halaUic  question  (Tosef..  Ber.  iv. 
16).  In  his  own  upper  chamber  at  Jaljneh  it  was 
decided  that  benevolence  should  be  practised  ac- 
cording to  the  injunction  of  Ps.  cvi.  3  (Estli.  R.  vi. 
2,  5).  '  Tarfon  held  that  God  did  not  allow  His 
glory  to  overshadow  Israel  until  the  people  had 
fulfilled  a  task  (Ab.  R.  N.  ii),  and  that  death  can 
overtake  one  only  when  he  is  idle  (comp.  Gen. 
xli.v.  33). 

On  festivals  and  holy  days  H.  Tarfon  was  accus- 
tomed to  delight  his  wife  and  children  by  jireparing 
for  thcni  the  finest  fruits  and  dainties  (Yer.  Pes. 
37b).  When  he  wished  toc.xprcss  ap- 
Domestic  ])roval  of  any  one,  he  would  say,  "'A 
Life.  knop   and  a  flower'  [E.v.   xxv.   33]: 

thou  hast  spoken  as  beautifully  as  the 
adornments  of  the  candlestick  in  the  Temple  "  ;  but 
when  it  was  necessary  to  upbraid  another,  he  would 
say,  "  '  Jly  son  shall  not  go  down  with  you  '  "  (Gen. 
R.  xci.),  repeating  the  words  of  Jacob  to  his  sons 
in  Gen.  xlii.  38.  When  he  perceived  that  his  two 
nephews,  whom  he  was  instructing  personally,  were 
becoming  careless,  he  interrupted  his  lecture  and 
regained  their  attention  by  saying.  "Then  again 
Abraham  took  a  wife,  and  her  name  was  Johanna" 
(instead  of  Keturah:  Gen.  xxv.  1),  whereupon  his 
pupils  interrupted  him  by  c.vclaiming,  "No,  Ketu- 
rah!" (Zeb.  2(ib).  His  chief  scholars  were  R.  Judah 
(Er.  4.jb;  Yeb.  lOlbl,  Simeon  Shczari  (Men.  31b), 
and  Judah  ben  Isaiah  ha-Bosem  (Hul.  .5.jb). 

R.  Tarfon  was  extremely  bitter  against  those 
Jews  who  had  been  converted  to  the  new  faith  ;  and 
he  swore  that  he  would  burn  every  book  of  theirs 
which  should  fall  into  his  hands  (Shab.  llGa),  his 
feeling  being  so  intense  that  he  had  no  scruples 
against  destroying  the  Gospels,  although  the  name  of 
God  occurred  frequently  in  them. 

BuiMOOKAiMiv  :  Fnuiki'l,  H<iilrtiilira  in  .Vi.sr/mnm.  pji.  11)1- 
lu'i,  [..•Ipslr,  m"i!l;  ISriill.  KinI:  iluim  in  <lir  Miselinn.  i.  IIHI- 
Ktl,  Fninkf"rI.-in-Ilic-Main.  l.sTO :  Baclier,  .!».  'iVni.  ]i|i.  :St2- 
a«:  Ihimbur-uiM-,  /.'.  /}.  T.  11.  IISW:  Derenlxmrir.  //!.•<(.  |ip.  :tT!) 
c(  «■!/.  \  list  of  till'  iiiishnuviit  wlikli  mention  R.  Tarfon  Is 
(Tlvi'ii  liy  Schflrer,  (livrli.  II.  :iTS,  nole  187  ;  of  tin-  Tosi-ffii  piis- 
sapt'sln  wliich  his  naiiic  occurs,  hy  Zuekennandel  inhlsiMlltlon 
of  tht' Tcpscfta  ;  of  slinllHr  si-i-tions  in  the  .Mekilla.  Slfra.  juiii 
Slfre.  bv  Hodniunn,  Xiir  tCinlcitunu  in  die  J/dldc/iiM'/itii 
Midianchim,  p.  85,  Berlin,  1887. 

^W.   B.  S.    (). 

/      TARGUM:  The  Aramaic  translation  of  the  Bible. 

^t  forms  ;i  purl  of  the  Jewish  traditional  literature, 
and  ill  its  inception  is  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Second  Tcm|ile.  \  The  verb  Djnn.  front  which  the 
noun  DIJin  is  formed,  is  used  in  Ezra  iv.u  in  refer- 
ence to  a  document  written  in  Aramaic,  |ill hough 
"Aramit"  (A.  V.  "in  the  Syrian  tongue '')  is  added. 
In  mishnaic  phraseology  the  verb  denotes' ii  transla- 
tion from  Hebrew  into  any  other  language,  as  into 
Greek  (sec  Yer.  Kid.  ")9a,  line  10.  and  Yer.  Jleg.  71c. 
line  11 ;  both  statements  referring  to  the  Greek  ver- 
sion of  .Vcpiila);  and  the  noun  likewise  may  refer  to 
the  translation  of  Ihe  liiblical  text  into  any  language 
(see  Meg.  ii.  1;  Shab.  115a).     The  use  of  the  term 


(^^Targuni  "  liy  itself  was  restricted  to  the  Aramaic 
version  nf  the  I'ible  (see  Bacher,  "Die  Terminologie 

dcr  Tannaiten,"  pp.  '20,j  et  serj.).     In 
Name.       like  manner,  the  Aramaic  passages  in 

Genesis,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Ezra 
were  brielly  called  "Targuni,"  while  the  Hebrew 
text  was  called  "Mikra")  (see  Yad.  iv.  5;  Shab. 
1151)). 

A?  an  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Bible  the  Targum  had  its  place  both  in  the  syna- 
gogal  liturgy  and  in  Biblical  instruction,  while  the 
reailingof  the  Bible  text  combined  with  the  Targuni 
in  the  presence  of  the  congregation  assembled  for 
public  worship  was  an  ancient  institution  which 
dated  from  the  time  Of  the  Second  Temple,  and  was 
traced  back  to  Ezra  by  Rab  when  he  interpreted 
the  word  "meforash"  (Nch.  viii.  8)  as  referring  to 
the  Targum  (.Meg.  3a;  I^ed.  37b;  comp.  Yer.  Meg. 
7-id,  line  48;  Gen.  R.  xxxvi.,  end).  The  rules  for 
reailing  the  Targum  are  formulated  in  the  Halakali 
(see  M^.  iii.  and  the  Talmud  ml  lof.  ;  Tosef.,  Meg. 
iv.).(y^J^he  Targum  was  to  be  read  after  every  verse 
of  the  parasliiyyot  of  the  Pentateucli.  and  after 
every  third  verse  of  the  lesson  from  the  Prophets. 
Excepting  the  Scroll  of  Esther,  which  might  be 
read  by  two  persoiis  in  turn,  only  one  person  might 
read  the  Targumyas  the  Pentateuch  or  prophetic 
section  also  waSTcad  by  a  single  person.  Even  a 
minor  might  read  tlie  Targum,  although  it  was  not 
fitting  for  him  to  do  so  when  an  adult  hail  read  the 
text.  Certain  portions  of  the  Bible,  although  read, 
were  not  translated  (as  Gen.  xx.xv.  S'-J).  while  others 
were  neither  read  nor  translated  (as  Num.  vi.  '24-'2li; 
II  Sam.  xi.-xiii.).  The  reader  was  forbidden  to 
prompt  the  transliitor,  lest  any  one  should  say  that 
the  Targum  was  included  in  the  text  of  the  Bible 
(I'lla  in  Mi'g,  3'3a).  With  regard  to  the  transhition 
of  liiblical  passiiges,  Judah  ben  Ilai,  thi!  pupil  of 
Akiba,  declared  that  whosoever  rendered  a  verse  of 
the  Bible  in  its  original  form  was  a  liar,  while  he 
who  made  additions  wasa  bltisphemer  (Tosef.,  5Ieg., 
end;  Kid.  49a;  comp.  Ihe  geonic  responsum  in  liar- 
kavy,  "  Hcsponsen  der  Geonim,"  pp.  124  ft  xeq.,  and 
the  quotation  from  Midr.  ha-Gadol  in  "J.  Q.  R." 
vi.  4'25).  A  jiassage  in  Ab.  R.  N.  (Recension  B, 
xii.  [ed.  Selicchter.  p.  "24])  referring  to  R.  Akiba's 
early  tiaining  says  that  he  studied  the  Hible  and  the 
Targum;  but  allusions  to  the  Targum  as  a  special 
subject  of  study  in  connection  with  the  Bible  are 
excessively  rare.  It  must  be  assumed,  however, 
that  the  Targum  was  an  integral  i>art  of  the  Bib- 
lical course  of  study  designated  as  "Jlikni";  and 
Judah  b.  Il;ii  declariil  tiiat  only  he  who  could  read 
and  tianslale  the  liible  might  be  regarded  as  a 
"karyana,"or  one  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Bible 
(Kid.  4!)a).  In  Sifre,  Deut.  101  the  Tiugum  is  men- 
tioned as  a  branch  of  study  intermediate  between 
the  Miki-a  and  Ihe  Misluiah. 

vl'he  pr<ifessional  liiUislator  of  the  text  of  the 
BibU'  in  the  synagogue  was  called  "  targeman " 
("torgeinan.""melorgenuin";  Ihe  common  pronuii- 
cialion  being  MKTfitoiCMAN;  see  Meg.  iv.  4).  His 
duties  naluially  formed  part  of  the  functions  of  the 
communal  olticial  ("sofer")  who  had  charge  of  Bib- 
liciil  inslruclion  (see  Yer.  Meg.  74d).  Early  in  Ihe 
fourth  centurv  Samuel  ben  Isiiai-,  upon  enuring  a 
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synagogue,  once  saw  a  teaclier  ("sofer  ")  U'lid  tliu 
Taiguin  f loiu  ii  book,  aiiJ  batk-  liini dcsisl.  Tliisaiiec- 
<loto  shows  that  thoix-  was  a  written 
Liturgical  Targiim  whicli  was  used  for  public 
Use.  worship  iu  tlmt  century  in  Palestine, 

although  there  was  no  definitely  deter- 
mined and  generally  recognized  Targum,  such  as 
existed  in  Babylonia.  Tlio  story  is  told  (Yer.  ]5er. 
9c)  that  Joso  b.  Abin,  an  aniora  of  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  century,  reprehended  those  who  read 
a  Targum  to  Lev.  .\.\ii.  2!:!  which  laiil  a  biased  em- 
phasis on  the  view  that  the  conimand  contained  iu 
that  verse  was  based  on  God's  mercy  (this  same  para- 
phrase is  still  found  in  the  Palestinian  Targum);  see 
also  the  statements  on  the  erroneous  translation  of 
E.\.  .\ii.  8.  Lev.  vi.  7.  and  Deut.  xxvi.  4  in  Yer.  Bik. 
65d ;  as  well  as  Yer.  Kil.  viii..  end,  ou  Deul.  xiv.  5; 
and  Meg.  iii.  10  on  Lev.  xviii.  21.  In  a<ldition  to  the 
anecdotes  meutioned  above,  there  are  earlier  indica- 
tions that  the  Targum  was  committed  to  writing, 
although  for  priv;Tt«  reading  only.  Thus,  the  Mish- 
nah  states  (Yad.  iv.  5)  that  portions  of  the  text  of 
the  Bible  were  "  written  as  a  Targum."  these  doubt- 
less being  Biblical  passages  in  an  Aramaic  transla- 
tion;  and  a  tannaitic  tradition  fSliali.  115a;  Tosef., 
Sliab.  xiv.;  Yer.  .Shab.  l.lc;  M;«ssek.  Soferira  v.  1.5) 
refers  to  an  Aramaic  translation  of  the  Book  of  .lob 
which  existed  in  written  form  at  the  time  of  Gama- 
liel I.,  and  which,  after  being  withdrawn  from  use, 
reappearecl  in  the  lifetime  fif  his  grandson  Gamaliel 
II.  yTiie  Pentateuclial  'I'argum.  which  was  made 
the  oTttrial  Targum  of  the  Babylonian  schools,  was 
at  all  events  conunitted  to  writing  and  redacted  as 
early  as  the  third  century,  since  its  Masnrali  dates 
from  the  tirst  half  of  tliatcentiiry.  Two  Palestinian 
amoraim  of  tin;  same  century  urged  the  individual 
members  of  the  congregation  to  read  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  weekly  parashah  twice  in  private  and 
the  Targum  once,  exactlj'  as  was  done  in  jiublic 
worship:  ) Joshua  ben  Levi  recoiumendcd  this 
practise  to  his  sons  (Ber.  8b),  while  Ammi,  a  pupil 
of  .lolianan,  nnule  it  a  rule  binding  on  every 
one  (il>.  8a).  These  two  dicta  were  especially  in- 
strumental in  authorizing  the  custom  of  reciting 
the  Targum;  and  it  was  considered  a  religious  duty 
even  in  later  centuries,  when  Aramaic,  the  language 
of  the  Targum,  was  no  longer  the  vernacular  of  the 
Jews.  Owing  to  the  obsolescence  of  the  dialect, 
however,  the  strict  observance  of  the  custom  ceased 
in  the  days  of  the  first  gconim.  About  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  the  gaon  Xatronai 

Disuse.  ben  Hilai  reproached  those  who  de- 
clared that  they  coidd  dispense  with 
the  "Targum  of  the  scholars"  because  the  transla- 
tion iu  their  mother  tongue  (Arabic)  was  surticient 
for  them  (see  MliUer,  "  Einleitung  in  die  Uespousen 
der  Geonen."  p.  lOti). 

-Vt  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  Judah  ibn  Kuraish  sent  a  letter  to 
the  community  of  Fez,  in  which  he  reproved  the 
members  for  neglecting  the  Targum.  saying  that  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  that  some  of  them  did  not 
read  the  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Proph- 
ets, althougli  the  custom  of  such  a  pervisal  had 
always  been  observed  in  Babylonia.  Egypt.  Africa, 
and  Spain,  and  had  never  been  abrogated.     Hai 


Gaon  (d.  1038)  was  likewise  much  astonished  to 
hear  that  the  rea<ling  of  the  Targum  had  been 
entirely  abandoned  in  Spain,  a  fact  which  he  had 
not  known  before  (.Miilh'r,  I.e.  p.  211);  and  Samuel 
ha-Nagid  (<l.  10">G)  also  sharply  criticized  the 
scholars  who  openly  advocated  the  oini.ssion  of  the 
reading  of  it,  although  according  to  him  the  Tar- 
gmn  was  thus  neglected  only  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  that  country  (see  the  responsum  in  Ber- 
liner, "  Onkclos,"  ii.  109).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  custom  <lid  entirely  cease  in  Spain ;  and 
only  in  .southern  Arabia  has  it  been  observed  until 
the  present  time  (see  Jacob  Sai)hir,  "  Eben  Sappir," 
i.  .53b;  Berliner,  I.e.  p.  173),  although  the  Targum  to 
the  haftarot,  together  with  intro<luctions  and  poems 
in  Aramaic,  long  coutiiuied  to  be  read  in  some  rituals 
(see  Zunz,  "G.  V."  pp.  410,  412;  idem,  "Literatur- 
gesch."  pp.  21  et  seq. ;  idem,  "Hitus,"  pp.  .53,  60  et 
neq.,  81;  Bacher,  in  "Monatsschrift."  xxii.  230-223). 
In  the  synagogues  of  Bokhara  the  Persian  Jews 
read  the  Targum.  together  with  the  Persian  para- 
phrase of  it,  to  the  haftarah  for  the  last  day  of  Pass- 
over (Isa.  X.  32-xii. ;  see  "Zeit.  flir  Ibiir.  Bibl." 
iv.  181). 

The  Aramaic  translations  of  the  Bible  which  have 
survived  include  all  the  hooks  excepting  Daniel 
and  Ezra  (together  with  Nehemiah),  which,  being 
written  in  great  part  in  Aramaic,  have  no  Targum, 
although  one  may  have  cxisteil  in  ancient  times. 

Targumim  to  the  Pentateuch :  1.  Targnm 
Onkelos  or  Babylonian  Targum  ;  The  ollicial  Targum 
to  llie  Pentateuch,  whicli  suliscqucntly  gained  cur- 
rency and  general  acceptance  throughout  the  Baby- 
lonian schools,  and  was  therefore  called  the  "Baby- 
lonian Targum  "  (on  the  tosafistic  name  "Targum 
Babli"  see  Berliner,  I.e.  p.  180;  "  Mordekai  "  on  Git. 
ix.,  end,  mentions  an  old  "Targunt  Babli"  which 
was  brought  from  Rome).  The  title  "Targum  On- 
kelos "  is  derived  from  the  well-known  passage  iu 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  (.Meg.  3a)  which  discusses 
the  origin  of  the  Targumim:  "I{.  Jeremiah  [or,  ac- 
cording to  another  version,  R.  Hiyya  bar  Abba] 
said :  "  The  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  was  composed 
by  the  proselyte  Onkelos  at  the  dictation  of  R.  Elie- 
zerand  R.  Joshua.'  "  This  statement  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  error  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  scholars 
of  Babylonia,  who  applied  to  the  .Vramaic  transla- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  the  tradition  current  in  Pal- 
estine regarding  the  Greek  version  of  Aiiuila.  Ac- 
cording to  Yer.  Meg.  71c,  "Aiiuila  the  proselyte 
translated  the  Pentateuch  in  the  presence  of  K.  Elie- 
zer  and  P.  Joshua,  who  iiraised  him  in  the  words  of 
Ps.  xiv.  3."  In  this  passage,  moreover,  R.  Jeremiah 
is  described  as  transmitting  the  tradition  on  the  au- 
thority of  R.  Hiyya  bar  Abba.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  accounts  coinciile:  and  the  identity 
of  -|3n  Dl^pJIN  and  -|jn  oh"?)!  "s  also  clear,  so  that 
Onkelos  and  Akylas  (Ai|uila)  are  cini-  and  the  same 
person  (but  see  Oxkelos).  In  the  Bab.vloniau  Tal- 
mud only  the  tir.st  form  of  the  name  occurs;  the 
second  alone  is  found  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud; 
while  even  the  Babylonian  Talmud  mentions  Onke- 
los as  the  atithor  of  the  Targum  only  in  the  passage 
citeil.  The  statements  referring  to  Onkclos  as  the 
author  of  the  Aramaic  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
originated  in   the  post-Talmudic  period,  although 
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they  are  l)ased  lutirely  "U  Meg.  3a.  The  first  cita- 
tion of  a  targuniic  passage  (ou  Gen.  xlv.  27)  witli 
tlie  direct  .statement  "Onlielos  lias  translated"  oc- 
curs in  Pirke  P.  El.  .w.wiii.  The  gaou  Sar  Sha- 
lom, writing  in  the  uiiilli  ceutur_y,  e.\iires.sed  him- 
self as  follows  on  the  Targum  Onkelos;  "The 
'I'argnm  of  which  the  sages  spoke  is  the  one  which 
we  now  have  iu  our  hands;  no  sanctity  attaches 
to  the  other  Targunum.  We  have  heard  it  reported 
as  the  tradition  of  ancient  sages  tliat  God  wrought 
a  great  tiling  [miracle]  for  Onkelos  when  He  per- 
mitted liim  to  compose  the  Targum."  In  a  similar 
fashion  .Maimonides  speaks  of  Onkelos  as  the  hearer 
of  ancient  exegetic  traditions  and  as  a  thorough 
master  of  Hebrew  and  .Vraniaic  (see  Baeher,  "Die 
Biliele.xegese  .Moses  Maimunis,"  pp.  38-42).  The 
<lesignation  "Targum  Onkelos"  was  accordingly  es- 
talilished  in  tlie  early  portion  of  the  geoiiic  period, 
and  can  no  longer  lie  ell'aced  from  the  terminology 
of  .lewish  learning. 

The  accepted  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  has  a 
better  claim  to  the  title  "Targum  Babli "  (Babylo- 
nian Targum),  as  has  already  been  explained.  It  is 
nolewortliy,  moreover,  that  the  Jews  of  Yemen  re- 
ceived this  Targum,  like  that  to  the  Prophets,  with 
tli(^  Babylonian  punctuation  (see  jMer.x,  "Chresto- 
matliia  Targumiea");  and  the  colophon  of  a  De 
Rossi  codex  states  that  a  Tai'gum  with  Babylonian 
puncl nation  was  brought  to  Europe  (Italy)  from 
lialiylon  in  I  he  twelfth  century,  a  copy  with  the 
Tilierian  punctuation  being  made  from 

Babylo-  it  (see  Berliner,  I.e.  ii.  134).  In  the 
nian  Babylonian  Talmud  the  accepted  Tar- 

Influence,  gum  is  called  "our  Targum,"  thus 
connoting  the  Targum  of  I5abyloiiia 
or  of  ihe  Babylonian  academies  (Kid.  49a,  "Targum 
didaii,"  for  wliicli  Maimonides,  in  liis  "  Yad,"  Isliut, 
viii.  4,  substitutes  "Targum  Onkelos").  Passages 
from  the  Targum  are  ciled  with  great  fre(|neuey  in 
Ihe  Babylonian  Talmud  wilh  the  introductory  re- 
mark "As  we  translate"  (Berliner  I.e.  p.  112).  and 
the  Babylonian  geonim  also  speak  of  "our  Targum  " 
asconlrasled  with  tlie  Palestinian  Targum  (see  Hal 
(iaon  in  llarkavy,  l.<:  Xo.s.  l.'i,  24><). 

The  Targum  Onkelos.  moreover,  shows  traces  of 
lialiy Ionian  inlluencein  its  language,  since  its  vocali- 
iilarv  Contains;  (1)  Aramaic  words  which  oceurelse- 
wherein  the  Baliylonian  vernacular,  c.f/..  the  Hebrew 
nX"l  ("to  see")  is  always  translated  by  xfn.  and  not 
liy  the  Palestinian  NOn.  while  the  Hebrew  3<2D 
("round  !iliout")is  rendered  by  "Win  '\^1^  and  not 
by  lino  "linD;  (-)  Aramaic  words  used  to  render 
(Jrcek  words  found  in  the  Palestinian  'I'argnm; 
(3)  a  few  Persian  words,  including  "nahsliirkan  " 
(hunter;  Gen.  xxv.  27|;  and  "enderiui  "  (ili.  xliii. 
30)  instead  of  the  Greek  koi-uv  found  in  the  Pal- 
osliiiian  Targum.  These  jieeuliarities.  however, 
justify  only  the  assumption  that  the  final  redaction 
of  the  Targun\  Onkelos  was  made  in  Babylonia; 
for  its  diction  does  not  resemble  in  any  other  re- 
spects the  Aranndc  diction  found  in  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud;  imUvd,  as  Ni'ildeke  has  shown 
("  .Mandiliselie  Grammalik."  p.  xxvii.),  "the  ollicial 
Targum,  altliougli  redacted  in  Babylonia,  is  com- 
posed in  a  dialect  funilamentally  Palestinian."  This 
stjitemeiil  is  contirmed  bv  the  text  of  the  Targum 


Onkelos,  by  the  results  of  historical  investigations 
of  its  origin,  and  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
Palestinian  Targum.  These  resean;lies  into  its  his- 
tory show  that  the  Targum  which  was  made  the 
oflicial  one  was  received  by  the  Babylonian  authori- 
ties from  Palestine,  whence  they  had  taken  the  Mish- 
iiah,  the  Tosefta,  and  the  halakic  midrashini  ou  the 
Pentateuch.  The  content  of  the  Targum  shows, 
moreover,  that  it  was  composed  in  Palestine  iu  the 
second  century ;  for  both  iu  its  halakic  and  in  its 
haggadic  portions  it  may  be  trac(Hl  iu  great  part  to 
the  school  of  Akiba,  and  especially  to  the  tanuaim 
of  that  period  (see  F.  Rosenthal  in  "Bet  Talmud," 
vols,  ii.-iii.  ;  Berliner,  I.e.  p.  107).  The  Targum 
Onkelos  can  not  be  compared  unqualifiedly  with  the 
Palestinian  Targum,  however,  since  the  latter  has 
been  preserved  only  in  a  much  later  form;  moreover 
the  majority  of  those  fragments  which  are  earliest 
seem  to  be  later  than  the  redaction  of  Ihe  Targum 
Onkelos.  Yet  even  iu  this  form  th('  Palestinian  Tar- 
gum to  the  Pentateuch  furuishes  sufhcieiit  evidence 
that  the  two  Targumim  were  originally  identical, 
as  is  evident  from  many  verses  in  wiiieh  they 
agree  word  for  word,  such  as  Lev.  vi.  3,  4,  0-7,  i),  11, 
18-20,  22-33.  The  difference  bet  ween  the  two  is  duo 
to  two  facts:  (1)  the  Pentateuehal  Targum  of  the 
tannaitic  period  was  subjected  to  a  thorough  and 
systematic  revision,  which  may  have  taken  place  iu 
Palestine,  this  revision  of  subject-matter  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  textual  revision  to  make  it  conform 
with  the  vernacular  of  the  Babylonian  Jews;  and 
(2)  the  version  of  the  Targum  resulting  from  this 
double  revision  was  accepted  and  c<innnittcd  to 
writing  by  the  Babylonian  academies. 

Despite  the   fact  that  the  Targum  was  thus  re- 
duced to  a  fixed  form  in  Babylonia,  the  Palestinian 
meturgemanim   had  full  license  to  revise  and  am- 
plify it,  so  that  the  final  redaction  as  it  now  exists 
in  the  so-called   "Targum  pseudo-Jonathan"  (and 
this  is  true  in  even  a  greater  <legree  of  the  "  Frag- 
meiiteii-Targiuu  "  mentioned  below),  though  it  was 
made  as  late  as  the  seventh  century,  approximates 
the   origin:il   Targum    much  more   closely  both  iu 
diction  and  in  content,  and  includes  many  elements 
earlier  than  the  Targum  bearing  the 
Peculiari-    name   of  Onkehis  and    belonging   iu 
ties.  its  final  form    to   the   third   century. 

The  .Masondi  ou  tlicTaigum  Onkelos 
is  first  nientioned  in  Un:  "  Patsliegen,"  a  commentary 
on  this  same  Targum,  written  iu  the  thirteenth 
century  ;it  was  edited  by  B<'rliner(1877),  aii<l  recdited 
in  alpiiabetical  order  by  Laudauer  ("  Letterbode," 
viii.,  i.x.).  This  Masorah  contains  statements  con- 
cerning the  divergencies  between  the  .schools  o{ 
Sura  and  Nehardea.  exactly  as  the  Talmud  (Zel). 
.")4a;  Sanli.  9!)b)  alludes  to  controversies  belweeu 
l!ab  ami  Levi  over  individmd  words  in  the  Targum. 
The  system  followed  in  the  revision  of  the  subject- 
matter  which  resulted  in  the  Targum  Onljclos  be- 
comes clear  when  the  latter  is  eompari'd  wilh  the 
Palestinian  Targum.  The  principal  object  being 
to  conform  the  Targum  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
original  text  both  in  diction  and  in  content,  explana- 
tory notes  were  omitted,  and  the  Hebrew  words 
were  translated  according  to  their  etymological 
meaning,  although  the  geographical  names  were  re- 
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tainetl  in  llioir  Hebrew  form  almost  witlioiit  excep- 
tion, luul  the  grammutieal  structure  of  the  IIel)rcw 
was  closely  followed.  The  paraphrastic  style  of 
translation  affected  liy  the  Tarsuiiiim  generally,  in 
order  to  obviate  all  anthropomorphisms  in  reference 
to  God,  is  observed  with  special  care  in  tlie  Targnrn 
Onljclos,  which  emjiloys  paraphrases  also  in  the 
poetic  sections  of  the  Pentateuch  and  in  many  other 
cases.  In  some  instances  the  original  iiaraplirasc  is 
abbreviated  in  order  that  the  translation  may  not 
exceed  the  length  of  the  text  too  greatly;  eonsc- 
(|uently  tliisTargiun  occasionally  fails  to  rei)rcsent 
the  original,  as  is  evident  from  paraplirases  preserved 
in  their  entirety  in  the  Palestinian  Targum,  as  in 
(he  case  of  Gen.  iv.  7.  10:  xlix.  3,  22;  Ex.  xiv.  lo; 
Ntim.  xxiv.  4;  and  Dent.  xxix.  17.  An  example 
of  an  abbreviated  parajihrase  is  found  also  in  the 
Targum  Oidvclos  to  Deut.  i.  44,  as  compared  with 
the  paraphra.se  in  Sntah  48b  made  by  a  Babylonian 
annua  of  the  thinl  century. 

2.  The  Palestinian  Targum  (Targum  Yerushabni): 
A  resi.ionsuin  of  Ibii  (Jaon,  already  eilcd  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Targumim,  answers  the  i|Uestion  con- 
cerning the  "Targum  of  the  ]>and  of  Israel  |  Pales- 
tine] "  in  the  following  words:  "We  do  not  know 
who  composed  it,  nor  do  we  even  know  this  Tar- 
gum, of  which  we  have  heard  only  a  few  passjiges. 
If  there  is  a  tradition  among  them  |lhe  Palestinians] 
that  it  has  1)een  made  the  subject  of  public  discourse 
since  the  days  of  the  ancient  sages  [here  follow  the 
names  of  Palestinian  amoraim  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries],  it  must  be  held  in  the  same  esteem  as 
our  Targum;  for  otherwise  they  wouhl  not  have 
allowed  it.  But  if  it  is  less  ancient,  it  is  not  author- 
itative. It  is  very  iminobable,  however,  in  our 
opinion,  that  it  is  of  later  origin  "  (comp.  "R.  E.  J." 
xlii.  23')).  The  following  statement  is  (inoted  ("  Kol 
Bo,"  §  37)  in  the  name  of  IJ.  JleTr  of  Hothenbnrg 
(loth  cent.)  with  reference  to  the  Targum:  "Strictly 
speaking,  we  should  recite  the  weekly  sectii>n  with 
the  Targum  Yerushabni,  since  it  explains  the  He- 
brew text  in  fuller  detail  than  does  our  Targum  ;  but 
we  do  not  jiossess  it,  and  we  follow,  moreover,  the 
custom  of  the  Babylonians."  Both  these  statements 
indicate  that   the   Palestinian   Targum  \vas   rarely 

found  in  the  Jliddle  Ages,  althougii  it 

Supposed     was  freciuenlly  quoted  after  the  elev- 

Author-      cntli  century  (see  Zun/.,  "G.  V."  pp. 

ship.  ()6('< .■*(■(/.),  especially  in  the  "'Arnk"  of 

Nathan  b.  .Tehiel,  which  exiilains 
many  words  found  in  it.  Another  Italian,  .Mcnahcm 
b.  Solomon,  took  the  term  "Yerushalmi"  (which 
must  be  interpreted  as  in  the  title  "Talmud  Yeru- 
shalmi") literally,  and  quoted  the  Palestinian  Tar- 
gum with  the  prefalnry  remark,  "The  Jerusalemites 
translated. "  or  "  The  Targu  m  of  the  People  of  t  he  Holy 
City."  After  the  foiuteentli  century  .Tonathan  b. 
Uzziel,  autlun-  of  the  Targum  to  the  Prophets,  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Palestinian 
Targ\iiu  to  the  Peiitateucli  also,  the  first  to  ascribe 
Ibis  work  to  him  being  Meuahem  Recanati  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  This  error  was 
probably  due  to  an  incorrect  analysis  of  the  abbre- 
viation 'n(=  "Targum  Yerushabni").  which  was 
supposed  to  denote  "Targum  Jonathan."  The  state- 
ment in  the   Zobar    (i.   89a,  on  Gen.   xv.  1)  that 


Onki'los  translated  the  Torah,  and  Jonathan  the 
.\Iikra,  does  not  mean,  as  Ginsburger  thinks 
("P.seudojonathan."  p.  viii.),  that  according  to 
the  Zohar  Jon;Uhan  translated  the  entire  Bible, 
and  thus  the  Pentateuch;  but  the  word  "Jlikra" 
here  refers  to  the  Prophets  (see  "R.  E.  J."  xxii.  4G). 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  view,  first  advanced 
by  Recanati,  that  Jonathan  composed  also  a  Tar- 
gum on  the  Pentateuch,  was  due  to  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  piissage  in  the  Zohar.  Azariah  dei 
Rossi,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  states 
("Mc'or  Enayim,"  cd.  Wilna,  p.  127)  that  he  saw 
two  manuscripts  of  the  Palestinian  Targum  which 
agreed  in  every  detail,  one  of  which  was  entitled 
"Targum  Yerushalmi"  and  the  other  "Targum 
Jonathan  1).  Uzziel."  The  editio  iirince]is  of  the 
complete  Palestinian  Targum  was  printed  from  the 
latter  (Venice,  1091),  thus  giving  currency  to  the 
erroneous  title. 

In  addition  to  Ibe  complete  Palestinian  Targnm 
(pseudo-Jonathan)  there  exist  fragments  of  the  Pal- 
estinian Targum  termed  "Targtun  Yerushalmi"; 
but  of  these  fragments,  comprised  under  the  generic 
term  "Fragment-Targum,"  oidy  those  wen;  imtil 
recently  known  which  were  first  published  in  Bom- 
berg's  "  Biblia  RabbiiHea"in  1518  on  the  basis  of 
Code.x  Vaticanus  No.  440.  A  few  years  ago.  bow- 
ever,  Ginsburger  edited  under  the  title  "Das  Frag- 
mententhargum  "  (Berlin,  18!)!))  a  number  of  other 
fragments  from  manuscript  sources,  especially  from 
Codex  Parisiensis  No.  110,  as  well  as  the  quotations 
from  the  Targum  Yerushalmi  fo\uul  in  ancient  au- 
thors. This  work  rendered  a  large  amount  of  ad- 
ditional material  available  for  th(^  criticism  of  the 
Palestinian  Targum,  even  though  a  considerable  ad- 
vance had  already  been  made  by  Bassfreiuul  in  his 
"  Fragment<'n-Targum  zum  Pentateuch"  (see  "Mo- 
natsschrift,"  18'J(),  xl.).  The  general  views  concern- 
ing the  Palestinian  Targum  and  its  relation  to  On- 
kelos  have  been  modified  but  slighth'  by  these  new 
publications.  Although  the  relation  of  the  Targum 
Yerushalmi  to  Onkelos  hasalrcady  been  discussed,  it 
may  be  added  here  that  the  complete  Palestinian  Tar- 
gum, as  it  is  foiuid  in  the  pseudo-Jonathan,  is  not 
earlier  than  the  seventh  century;  for  it  mentions 
Ayeshah  CA'isliah)  (or,  according  to  another  reading, 
Khadija|nadijali])and  Fatima,  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  Jlobammed.  as  wives  of  Ishmail.  who  was  regard- 
ed as  Mohammed's  ancestor.  It  originated,  moreover, 
at  a  period  when  the  Targum  Onkelos  was  exercising 
its  inthience  on  the  Occident;  for  the  redactorof  the 
Palestinian  Targum  in  this  form  combined  many 
pa.ssages  of  the  two  translations  as  they  now  exist 
in  the  Targum  Yerushalmi  ami  the  Targum  Oid.ic- 
los  (see  "Z.  D.  M.  G."  xxviii,  69  et  seq.),  besides  re- 
vealing his  dependence  on  the  Onkelos  in  other  re- 
spects as  well,  The  fragments  of  the  Targum 
Yerushalmi  are  not  all  contemporaneous;  and  many 
passages  contain  several  versions  of  the  same  verses, 
while  certain  sections  are  designated  as  additions 

("  tosefta  ").    The  text  of  the  majority 

Relation  to  of   the   fragments   is   older   than   the 

Onkelos.      pseudo-Jonathan;  and  these  remnants, 

which  frequently  consist  of  a  single 
word  only  or  of  a  portion  of  a  verse,  have  been  fused 
according  to  a  principle  which   can  no  longer  be 
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rccojrni/.fd ;  but  tlioy  may  have  consisted  in  pnrt 
of  giossfs  writton  hy  soiiio  copyist  on  tlic  margin 
of  tlu!  Onkflos.  althougli  without  syslfm  anil 
thus  without  comiilfteni'ss.  Many  of  these  frag- 
ments, especially  the  haggadie  para|ihnises,  agree 
with  the  pseudo-.Ionathan,  which  may,  on  the 
otlier  liand.  be  older  than  some  of  them.  In  like 
manner,  haggadie  additions  were  made  in  later  cen- 
turies to  the  text  of  the  Targum,  so  that  an  African 
manuscript  of  the  year  1-)HT  alludes  to  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  liy  the  Turks  in  145:3.  Early  in 
the  twelfth  century  Judah  ben  Barzilhu  wrote  as 
follows  with  regard  to  these  additions:  "Tlie  Pales- 
tinian Targum  contains  haggadie  sayings  addcti  by 
those  who  led  in  prayer  and  who  also  read  the  Tar- 
gum, insisting  that  these  sayings  be  recited  in  the 
synagogue  as  interpretations  of  the  text  of  the 
Bible."  I)es|)ite  the  n\imerous  additions  to  the 
Palestinian  Targum,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  fragments  are  of  later  date 
than  Onkelos,  both  pseudo-Jonathan  and  the  frag- 
ments contain  much  that  lias  survived  from  a  very 
early  period;  indeed,  ihe  nueleiis  of  the  Palestiinan 
Targum  is  older  than  the  liabylonian.  which  was 
redacted  from  it. 

Targum  to  the  Prophets:  1.  Tlie  Official  Tar- 
gma  to  the  Prophets  :  Like  the  Targum  Unl>elos  to 
the  Pentateuch  the  Targum  to  the  Books  of  the 
Prophets  gained  general  recognition  in  Babylonia  in 
the  third  century ;  and  from  the  Babylonian  acade- 
mies it  was  carried  throughout  the    Diaspora.     It 

originated,  however,  in  Palestine,  and 

Targ'um      was  then  adapted  to  the  vernacular  of 

Jonathan.    Hab3'lonia:  so  I  hat  it  contains  the  same 

linguistic  jieeuliarities  as  the  Targum 
Onkelos,  including  sjioradic  instances  of  Persian 
words  (f.17.,  "enderun,"  Judges  xv.  1,  xvi.  12:  Joel 
ii.  10:  "dastaka"  =  "dastah."  Judges  iii.  32).  In 
cases  where  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  texts 
(litTer,  this  Targum  follows  the  latter  ("  madinha'e  ": 
sec  PInsker,  "Einleitung  in  die  Babylonisclie  Punk- 
tuation,"  p.  124).  It  originated,  like  the  Targum  to 
Ihe  Pcnialeueh,  in  Ihe  reading,  during  Ihe  service, 
<it  a  translation  from  the  Prophets,  together  with 
tlie  weekly  lesson.  It  is  expressly  slaleil  in  the 
liabylonian  Talmud  that  the  Targum  accepted  in 
Babylonia  was  Palestinian  in  origin:  and  atannaitic 
tradition  is  (juoted  in  the  pas.sagc  already  cited  from 
:\Icgillah  (:ia),  which  declares  that  the  Targum  to  the 
I'mplicts  was  composed  by  Jonalhaii  b.  I'zziel 
"from  Ihe  mouths  of  Ilaggai.  Zcchaiiah,  and  .^lala- 
clii."  Ihus  implying  that  it  was  based  on  traditions 
derived  from  Ihe  last  prophets.  The  additional 
statements  that  on  Ibis  account  the  entire  land  of 
Israel  was  shaken  and  that  a  voice  from  heaven 
cried:  "Who  hath  revealed  my  secrets  lo  Ihe  chil- 
dren of  men?"  are  simply  legendary  rellections  of 
the  novelty  of  Jonathan's  uiulertaking,  and  of  the 
disaiiiu'oli.'ition  which  it  evoked.  The  story  adds 
that  Jonathan  wislie<l  to  translate  the  Hagiograidia 
also,  but  that  a  heavenly  voice  bade  him  desist. 
The  Targum  to  Job.  which,  as  already  noted,  was 
withdrawn  from  circulatiim  by  Gamaliel  I.,  may 
have  represented  the  result  of  his  attempts  lo  trans- 
late Ihe  Hagiograplia  (see  Bacher,  "  Ag.  Tan."  i.  23 
et  aeq.;   2d  ed.,  pp.   20,c<  seq).     Jonathan  h.  Uz- 


ziEi,  is  named  as  Ilillel's  most  prominent  pupil 
(comp.  Jiiw.  EscYC.  vi.  399,  «.»•.  Hii.i.ei-);  and  the 
reference  to  his  Targum  is  at  all  events  of  historical 
value,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  controvert  the 
assumption  that  it  served  as  the  foundation  for  the 
present  Targum  to  the  Prophets.  It  was  thoroughly 
revised,  however,  before  it  was  redacted  in  Baby- 
lonia. In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  it  is  i|Uoted  with 
especial  frcqueuey  by  Joseph,  head  of  the  Academy 
of  Pumliedita  (see  Bacher,  "Ag.  Bab.  Amor."  p. 
103),  who  says,  with  reference  lo  two  Biblical  pas- 
sages(Isa.  viii.  6andZech.  xii.  11):  "If  there  were  no 
Targum  to  it  we  should  not  know  the  meaning  of 
these  ver.ses  "  (Sanh.  94b ;  >1.  K.  2Sb  :  Meg.  3a).  This 
shows  that  as  earlj-  as  the  beginning  of  the  fmirth 
century  the  Targum  to  the  Prophets  was  recog- 
nized as  of  ancient  authority.  Hai  Gaonaiijiarently 
regarded  Joseph  as  its  author,  since  he  cited  p;issages 
from  it  with  the  words  "Rab  Joseph  has  trans- 
lated "  (commentary  on  Tohorot.  quoted  in  the 
"  'Aruk"  ;  sec  Kohut,  "  Aruch  Completum,"  ii.  293a, 
308a).  As  a  whole,  this  Targum  resembles  that  of 
Onkelos,  although  it  does  not  follow  the  Hebrew 
text  so  closely,  and  parajdirases  more  freely,  in  har- 
mony with  the  text  of  the  prophetic  books.  The 
Targum  to  the  Prophets  is  undoubtedly  the  result 
of  a  single  redaction. 

2.  A  Palestinian  Targnm  (Targum  Yernshalmi) : 
This  Targum  to  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Bible 
is  frequently  cited  by  early  authors,  especially  by 
Bashiand  David  Kimbi.  TheCodex  Keuchliuianus, 
written  in  1105(ed.  Lagarde,  "Propheta'  Chaldaice," 
1872),  contains   eighty  extracts  from 

Targum  the  Targum  Yernshalmi,  in  addition 
Yeru-         to  many  variants  given  in  the  margin 

shalmi.  under  dilTerent  designations,  many  of 
them  with  the  note  that  they  were 
taken  from  "another  copy  "  of  the  Targum.  Lin- 
guistically they  are  Palestinian  in  origin.  Jlost  of 
the  (juotations  given  in  the  Targum  Yernshalmi  arc 
haggadie  additions,  frcquentl}'  traceable  to  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  so  that  this  Palestinian  Targum 
to  the  Prophets  helongs  lo  a  later  period,  when  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  had  begun  to  exert  an  inlluence 
upon  Palestinian  literature.  The  relation  of  the 
variants  of  this  Targum  lo  the  Babylonian  Targum 
to  the  Pro])hets  is.  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  that 
of  Ihe  fragments  of  the  Palestinian  Targnm  lo  the 
(Jiikelos;  and  they  show  the  changes  to  which  the 
targuinic  text  was  subjected  in  Ihe  course  of  centu- 
ries, and  which  are  shown  also  both  by  Ihe  earliest 
editions  of  the  Targum  to  Ihe  I'rophels  and  by  their 
relation  lo  the  text  of  the  Codex  lieiichlinianus. 
This  (luestion  is  discussed  in  detail  by  Ba<her, 
"  Kriti.schc  Untersiichungen  zum  Prophelentarguin  " 
("Z.  I).  M.  G."  XX  viii.  l-.W).  Additions  ("  losefta  ") 
to  the  Targum  to  the  Prophets,  similar  in  most 
cases  to  those  in  the  Targum  Yernshalmi.  sire  also 
cited,  especially  by  David  Kimhi.  The  chief  extant 
portion  of  this  Paleslinian  Targum  is  the  translation 
of  Ihe  haflarot  (see  Ziiiiz.  "C.  V.'"  pp.  TO.  412). 

Targum  to  the  Hagiogi-apha :  The  Babylo- 
nian Targumim  to  the  Peiilaleiich  and  that  to  the 
Prophets  were  the  only  ones  which  enjoyed  ofliclnl 
recognition:  so  that  even  in  llabylonia  there  was  no 
autliori/.ed  Targum  to  the  Hagiograplia,  since  this 
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portion  of  tlie  Bible  furnislR'd  no  sidiot  for  public 
worship.  This  fact  is  mciitiuned  iu  the  legend,  al- 
ready noted,  that  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  was  forbidden 
to  translate  the  Ilujiiograplia.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  extant  Targinnini  on  the  hagiographic  books; 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  Palestinian  in  origin, 
although  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  its  language 
inllueneed  tlie  Targumim  on  the  Five  ^legillot. 

1.  To  the  Psahns  and  to  Job  :  These  Targumini 
form  a  separate  gnniji,  and,  in  view  of  their  entire 
agreement  in  diction,  hcrmeneuties,  and  use  of 
the  Ilaggadah,  may  have  a  common  origin.  In 
no  other  Targum,  excepting  the  Targum  Sheni  to 
Esther,  docs  ayye?.i>(.  the  Greek  word  for  "angel." 
occur.     Iu    rendering    Ps.    xviii.,    the   Targum   to 

P.salins  avails  itself  of  the  Targum  to 
A  Separate  II  Sam.  xxii.,  although  it  docs  not 
Group.  reproduce  the  lingtiistic  peculiarities 
found  in  tlie  Babylonian  recension  of 
llie  latter.  The  Targum  to  Psalms  contains  an  in- 
teresting dramatization  of  Ps.  xci.,  cxviii,  and 
cxxxvii.,  while  both  in  it  and  in  the  Targum  to  Job 
the  two  constant  themes  are  the  law  of  God  and  its 
study,  and  the  future  life  and  its  retribution.  In 
Ps.  eviii.  12  the  parallel  construction  in  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  vcr.se  is  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
mention  Bome  and  Constantinople  as  the  two  capi- 
tals of  the  Roman  empire,  thus  indicating  that  the 
work  was  composed  before  the  fall  of  Rome  in  47C. 
The  Targum  to  Job  iv.  10  (where  'JC'  is  read  instead 

of  '3C>)  also  seems  to  allude  to  the  division  of  the 

empire;  and  this  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  the 
presence  of  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  word  in  the  Tar- 
gum to  Job,  which  in  all  cases  renders  "nagid"  or 
" nadib  "  by  ap\ui>  (on  this  word  as  an  official  title  in 
the  Jewish  conuuunities,  see  Schiucr,  "Gesch."  ii. 
518),  and  translates  "hanef"  by  "delator,"  a  term 
which  was  applied  in  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
vilest  class  of  informers.  Characteristic  of  both 
these  Targumini  is  the  fact  that  they  contain  more 
variants  from  the  JIasoretic  text  in  vowel-points  and 
even  in  consonants  than  any  other  Targum,  about 
fifty  of  them  occurring  in  the  Targum  to  Psalms,  and 
almost  as  many  being  found  iu  the  Targum  to  Job, 
despite  its  relative  brevity.  A  number  of  these 
variants  occin-  also  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the 
Peshitta,  thus  allording  a  confirmation  of  the  early 
dale  of  composition  assigned  to  the  two  Targumini. 
Both  of  these  contain,  moreover,  a  number  of  vari- 
ants, fifty  verses  of  Job  having  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  translations,  of  which  the  second  is  the  orig- 
inal, while  the  later  reading  is  put  first  (for  a  con- 
firmation of  the  statements  in  "  Monatsschrift,"  xx. 
218,  see  Perlcs.  rt.  vii.  147,  and  "R.  E.  J."xxi.  122). 
The  Targum  to  Psalms,  like  that  to  Job,  is  rjuotcd 
bv  Nahmanides  under  the  title  "Targum  Yeru- 
shalmi  "  (Zunz,  "G.  V."  p.  80). 

2.  To  Proverbs:  This  Targum  differs  from  all 
other  Jud;eii-Araniaic  translations  of  the  Bible  in 
that  it  shows  Syriac  characteristics,  and  also  agrees 
in  other  respects  with  the  Peshitta,  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  Geiger  ("Nachgelasseue  Schriften,"  iv, 
112).  one-half  of  it  corresponds  word  for  word. 
This  Targum  contains  scarcely  any  haggadic  para- 
phrases.    It  may  be  assumed  cither  that  its  author 


used  or,  rather,  revised  the  Peshitta,  or,  with  a 
greater  degree  of  probability,  that  the  Targum 
to  Proverbs  was  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
the  Peshitta  of  that  book,  the  Syriac  version  itself 
being  based  on  a  translation  originally  intended  for 
Jews  who  sjioke  the  Syria<' dialect.  This  Targum 
also  is  (luoted  in  the  " 'Aruk  "  and  by  Xahmanides 
as  "Targum  Yerushaliui"  (Ziiiiz,  I.e.). 

3.  To  the  Five  Megillot :  These  Targumini  arealike 
in  so  far  as  all  of  them  are  essentially  detailed  hag- 
gadic paraphrases.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  Targum  to  Canticles,  in  which  the  book  is  in- 
terpreted as  an  allegory  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  Israel  and  of  the  history  of  Israel.  In  the 
"'Aridi,"  the  first  work  to  cite  these  Targumini,  the 
Targum  to  Canticles  is  once  (n.r.  K'ci'D^  called 
"Targimi  Ycrushalmi";  and  Rashi  ajiplies  the  same 
name  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Deut.  iii.  4)  to  the  second  Tar- 
gum on  E.sther.  the  so-called  "Targum  Sheni," 
which  may  be  termed,  in  view  of  its  length,  and 
of  the  fact  that  it  betrays  eastern  Aramaic  influences 
iu  its  diction,  an  Aramaic  midrash  on  Esther.  This 
last-named  work,  which  is  quoted  as  early  astheMas- 
.sek.  Soferim  (xiii.  6),  has  proved  extremely  popular. 
The  Book  of  Esther  is  the  onlj-  one  of  the  hagio- 
graphic books  which  has  a  Targum  noticed  by  the 
Halakah,  rules  for  its  reading  having  been  formu- 
lated as  early  as  the  tannaitic  ])eriod.  The  other 
"scrolls,"  however,  were  also  used  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  liturgy,  being  read  on  festivals  and  on  the 
Ninth  of  Al).  which  fact  explains  the  discin-siveness 
of  their  Targumini. 

4.  To  Chronicles  :  This  Targum  follows  the  Pales- 
tinian Targuniim  both  in  language  and  in  its  hag- 
gadic ]iaraphrases.  although  it  shows  the  influence 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  also.  It  remained  almost 
wholly  unknown,  however,  not  being  cited  even 
in  the  "'Aruk,"  nor  included  in  the  first  editions 
of  the  Targumini.  It  was  first  ]iublished  iu  1680 
(and  1683)  by  M.  F.  Beck  from  an  Erfurt  codex  of 
1343;  and  it  was  again  edited,  by  T).  Wilkins  in 
ITl."),  on  the  basis  «{  a  Cambn'iige  manuscript  of 
1347,  this  edition  containing  a  later  revision  of  the 
targumie  text. 

Among  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Esther  the 
"Halom  Mordekai  "  (Dream  of  Mordecai)  has  been 
preserved  in  a  Targum  which  is  designated  in  a 
manuscript  ,as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Targum 
to  the   Ilagiographa.     This   passage,   divided   into 

fifty-one  verses  in  Biblical  fashion,  has 

Apocryphal  been   printed  in  Lagarde's  edition  of 

Additions    the  Targumini  ("Hagiographa  Chal- 

to  Esther,   daice,"  pp.    3.')2-36.j)  and   in   Merx's 

"Chrestomathia  Targuiniea,"  pp.  l.)4- 
164  (see  Bacher  in  " Jlonatsschrift,"  1869,  xviii. 
5-13  et  Kcr/.).  On  the  Targum  to  the  Book  of  Tobit, 
known  to  Jerome,  and  preserved  in  a  recension 
]iulilished  by  A.  Neubauer  ("The  Book  of  Tobit," 
Oxford.  1878).  see  Dalman,  "Grammatik  des  Jii- 
disch-Paliistinensischen  Araniiiisch,"  pp.  27-29).  It 
is  probable,  moreover,  that  a  conijilete  Aramaic 
translation  of  Ben  Sira  once  existed  (ili.  p.  29). 

The  view  prevailed  at  an  early  time  that  the 
amora  Joseph  b.  Hama,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Targumini  to  the 
Projihets,  was  the  author  of  the  Targumini  to  the 
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Iliisiograplia.  In  the  Massokct  Softriin  (?.(^.)a  quo- 
talidii  fium  tlic  Tai'giiiii  Slicui  to  EsUi.  iii.  1  is  in- 
I  rod  need  by  the  words  "Tirgem  liab  Yosef  "  (Rub 
Joseph  has  Irauslafed);  and  a  inainiseript  of  1238, 
in  the  municipal  library  of  Rreslau.  appends  to  the 
"Dream  of  ,Mordeeai  "  the  statement:  ""riiis  is  the 
end  of  tlie  booUtjf  tlie  Targumon  the  Ilagiograplia. 
translated  l)y  Hab  Joseph."  The  manuscript  from 
whiili  the  copyist  of  the  Breslau  codex  took  the 
"Dream  of  Mcjrdecai,"  together  with  this  colophon, 
incliideil  therefore  all  the  Targumim  to  the  Ilagi- 
ograplia, excepting  that  to  Chronicles,  the  one  to 
EslheV  standing  last  (see"  Monatsschrlft,"  xviii.  343). 
In  bis  commentary  on  E.\.  xv.  3  and  Lev.  xx.  17, 
moieover,  Samnel  ben  Mei'r,  writing  in  the  twelfth 
century,  quoted  targumic  pns.sagcs  on  Job  and 
Proverbs  in  the  name  of  R.  Joseph.  The  belief 
that  Jose]ih  was  the  translator  of  the  Ilagiograplia 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  |)hiase  frequently  found 
in  the  Talmud,  "as  Kab  Joseph  has  translated," 
was  referred  to  the  Targnm  to  the  Ilagiograplia,  al- 
though itoccurred  only  in  passages  from  the  Proph- 
ets and,  according  to  one  reading  (Sotah  48b),  in  a 
single  passage  of  tlu;  I'enlateuch.  The  Palestinian 
charaeteristies  of  the  hagiogra])liic  Targvimim.  and 
the  fact  that  the  translations  of  the  several  books 
are  dilferentiated  according  to  the  grouping  noted 
above,  prove  that  the  view  is  liistorically  baseless. 
The  Tosafot  (to  Shall,  lloa,  below),  since  they  as- 
cribed a  tannaitic  origin  to  the  Targum  to  the 
Ilagiograplia  (eonip.  Tos.  to  >Ieg.  31b),  naturally 
refused  to  accept  the  theory  of  Joseph's  authorship. 

liiBi.ioGUAPiiY:  Editions— Tarcrum  to  tlipPentiit«ioh:  Onkelos. 
eilitlo  prini'i'ps.  Holoirna,  Its:;;  S;ilihionctta.  iri.57  (rcpririteci 
tiy  IliTliii.T.  'Viiniuiii  (tiihiliin,  liiTliri.  is.sji;  psiHiiiip-,IiiniiUian, 
Vt'iii'-i-.  l.V.il  ;  Frmtiiitnl-Tdiyi'tit.  in  liililin  littlihinicct, 
Appc'iiiliN.  ill.  l.'il.S.  THii-Mini  til  till' Prciplii'ts:  cdiiio  prinoeps, 
Leiria,  IVM:  Vcnico,  1518;  I,airanlc.  I'mplietir  Chiilikiiee. 
Lelpslc.  IS7-.  Prietortlls  has  tnUteii  .InK}nia  and  Juflncs  on 
tln"tia.slsrif  Mianiisi'ript.s  friiiri  Vcriicn  with  siipcrlinear  punctu- 
atioii  (IIKKI.  lillll  ;  scf  'I'liiiihuiisilii  l.ihnilint,  ilu)ia.  xxv. 
Kit.  xxvl.  i:ill;  .Mfr.  I.fvy,  />'<i/ii7<  (.  Ilivslayi.  l^lliri.  'rarpiim 
to  thf   llairlnirnipha  :  Vi-nii-c,  l.'iir  ;   I.anaide.  IkiaimiidlJlin 

Chiilildicr.  I.elpsic-,  |.s7:!.    (In  th iilions  of  the  Tarfruin  tu 

ClironlcleH  .set*  alittve.  Tdiumn  N//i'iji.  I'd.  L.  Munk.  lierlln. 
IHTH.  Till-  piilyirlot  and  raPlilniral  llihles  (sec  Berliner.  I.e. 
II.  IST-llKli,  as  welt  as  niinieruus  other  edifions.  The  three 
Tarv'iirniiii  to  tlie  I'entatenih  were  imnslated  Into  F.n(rlisli 
by.).  W.  Kllierldfe  (London.  IsiK.  Isitti;  and  (ieririan  trans- 
lations of  conslderalile  length  arc  trlven  by  Winter  and 
Wilnsehe,  Die  ./li.fiw/o'  IJIIrrnluv.  I.  (Ki-Til. 

On  the  I'ari^mn  In  jreiienil :  the  yarlons  liitr(nluetlons  to  the 
Bible:  y.unz. 'i'.  r.  p|i.  i;l  .s:!;  z.  Frankel.  /•;i)ii(;c.s  zh  dcii 
Tttf^itiinini,  In  '/.iiUrUriit  I'iir  ilif  /i'*'/(j/(o.v( j(  Ititt'vrfisen 
(((«  .;»<((  Hr/iHiH.v,  ls4(i,  ill.  11(1  111:  (ielner.  I'r^rliiifl,  pp. 
UK  1(17;  Idem.  X(iclitii;liis.iiii,-  Sfhriflrn.  Iv.  ils-llii;  (;.  Dal- 
nian.  (Ininniinlili  i/cs  .ll>ili>irli-l'nlil.tti)irii.ti.iclii}(  Aidiiiil- 
iwh.  pp.  ■„'!  :;7;  llandninrer.  It.  II.  T.  II.  Ilti7  ll'.i:>:  K.  Nestle, 
In  llilnlhil  mill  ;(i/ii7lll)ir(n(i;iiH(;i'ii.  pp.  lin-171),  Leipsic, 
IH1I7:  liiihl.  /woioii  untl  Tcrt  ilc.i  Allen  Te»laiiuiilK,  Istll. 
Pii.  IliS  isl. 

(In  tlK^Tartrnnilin  to  the  renlateneh  :  l.iizzatto,  Olirh  Gn: 
Vienna,  ls:)(i  (see  Craeow  ed.  lsi)."ii;  l.evv.  I'llier  Oiiltclnx. 
vU:.  In  Celifer's  ll'im.  Z.  i(.  .Illil.  Thnil.  isit.  ycl.  v.:  Filnit, 
111  llliinl.  Lit.  ISI.');  A.  (;el(.'er.  /)il.v  .Vilc/i  Itullchtx  Ii(- 
niiiiiilv  ItiihtilunLvlie  Tiniiiiiii.  In  his .;»/(.  y.iil.  Ix.  S.'>-1!M  ; 
A.  Ilerllner.  (iri.v  Titriiuiii  D/iAif'w.  11..  Ilerlln.  I.s,s| ;  Anger.  /)c 
()m/,.;o(  (i.i/(((ii<7i.  Lelpsle.  I.sid:  M.  Frieilnianii.  Oii/.<;<wi(m/ 
Aliiilits.  Vienna,  ismi;  Scli.'iiifelder.  lliiUilnn  uml  rrstliilht, 
Miinlih.  Isi'.l:  .Maylmiini.  Dii-  Anlhrniinmnri'liii  ii  iiiiil  An- 
IhrniuiiHilhii  II  liri  On/ic/iw.  ele.,  Ilreslaii.  1S7I1:  s.  sln(rer, 
Oii;,i  ;..s  nil, I  ilii."  Virhilll II Ui  .Si  /lies  Tnitiuiii  ziir  Iliilarhii. 
Fninkfi.rt-ciii-the-Maln.  ISSI;  l|.  Uamsleln.  The  Taniuiii  m 

ililliiliix  hi   (liiiisis.    I don.    I.S'.m;    K.    Kaillzsell,    .\fillliri- 

liiiiiiiii  lllirr  liiii-  Alli  Ihiiiil.irlnid  ilr.i  Y'iir(/iiiii  nii/,,(.i.v, 
Malle.  isii:!:  A.  Merx.  .1  iiiiii  i7.  i(ii(;i  ii  II I  in-  ill,  I'oiiilfcin- 
tiiiii  ilir  7'iii(/iiiiii,  In  I'l  i7mii(y/i(iii;iii  i/i,«  I'lhifh  ii  (iiini- 
tiiliuli  iiniii,iii.t!<,s.  11.  1,  Ifi  ISS;  (i.  n.  Winer.  Hi  ./.mii- 
Uiitiiis  ill  1*1  iititlnifhuiii  riini]ihrosi  t'Jinhtoivii,  F.rhinffen. 
lH:J:t:  H.  Petenimnn.  /)»■  Iiululi  rnrttiihntuniH  Qin-iii  .liiiiit- 
tliiiiiis  /vwi  liiriliii:  liirllii.  I.s:il :  s.  liner.  (liM  ilf.i  i'mi- 
«/i(i/mi.  In  i[iinalgsehri(t,lx'il-:a.\.-X\.'i-M.i:  Sellirsohii  ami 


Traub.  Vcliir  ilin  Geisl  iler  Uelicmclzuiiii  ticx  .riniallinii  h. 
Vsiil  zuiii  Pnitiitiiirli.  lb.  Is.i7.  yi.  fW-lU;  SellKsohn.  De 
Dimliiix  Hii  nisnliiiiiiliiiiiis  Peututcuchi  I'araijlmi.'iilius, 
Breslan.  lS;'i,s ;  s.  (iioneiiiann.  Die  Jiiiiatlian'tielic  Pciita- 
teuclillhirmUiiiiii  in  lliieni  VcrliilHiiisiic  znr  Hnlaclia, 
l,eipsie.  1S71I;  \V.  liucher.  Ucber  ilil.i  llrnell.ieil ifie  VerhiUt- 
nisx  ilcr  I'l  iiUtU  iHli-'liiiyiiiiiiin.  in  /,.  It.M.  i;.  I.s74. xxvlll. 
.59-7~;  J.  llassfreiiiid.  lias  Fnmiiieiili  ii-'ruiyuiii  ziim  I'ctv- 
taleiieh.  in  .Mnmilss,  hiift.  IS'.Ki.  x!.  1  U,  4:i.  117,  II?-!!!!!.  14.T- 
lli:i.  :;il  -'.'i:;.  :i,V;  ;iik-,.  :i!liM()."i:  >I.  .\euiiiark.  LeJilmlifche 
L'liln-.iueliiiiiiii  II  ziiiSin-nelie  lies  Jerumlcmiselicii  I'eiita- 
trueli-'ruiiiinii,  ll.Mlin.  l!KI."i. 

On  the  Taiynni  to  il.e  Prophets  :  Z.  Frankel.  Xii  ileiii  Tar- 
(liiiii  iler  I'liiiilii  I,  II,  Kivshnt.lKTd:  II.  s.  Lew. '/Vii-./iim  (o 
Isaiiih  i.,  with  l\iiiuiii  iiliirij,  l.iiinli.n,  |s,s;i;  Cornill.  Das 
Taruiiiii  ziiili  II  I'miiluii  ii.  1.,  InStade's  Z.  ir-i7iii77.  yii.7;Jl- 
707:  Idem.  7;ei.v  Diieli  id.s  I'lnpUeliii  Kiiiliiil.  tssil.  pp.  |10- 
i:!i;;  H.  Weiss,  fill,  I'eseliilliii  zii  I hiiUiii-.lrsiijii  iiiiil  Ilir 
'i'erllilltllisx  ZUIII  .  .  .  'ruiiiinil.  Halle,  l.slt! ;  M.  Sehok 
(Sehonlieirer),  I>ii'  .'^iiriselie  ViluisiUiiii(iiler/.ieiilt'  Kiel. 
lien  L'rii}iiiiUn  uml  llir  Verli<'llliii.i.i  zuin  .  .  .  'J'tiiyiim, 
Breslan,  1887. 

Ou  theTart'nni  to  the  Hajrionrapha  :  VV.  Baclier.  Diiss  T<ir- 
llt'm  zil  lien  I'snlnleii.  in  .Moiiiit.txelirifl,  1872.  xxi.  4II.S  416, 
4ii-'-ii7;i:  idem.  Vlii.--  Ttiiyinn  zii  lliuh.  lb.  I,s71,  xx.  aiS-223, 
28:t  et  sell.:  S.  Maybanm,  I'eher  itii  Siniielie  iles  Taiai'in 
zu  lien  S}irllelieii  iind  Dense n  Veihi'tll iii.<s  zuni  Si/rcr,  in 
Merx's  Aveliir,  11.  Cili-S:!;  T.  Noldeke.  Has  Tmiii'in  zit  den 
Sinllelieii.ih.  pp.  3l(i-349;  H.  Piaku.sz.  Die  Siiriselic  I'elier- 
setziiiiiiiter  I'lneeeliieii  .  .  .  uiirl  llir  Veiiii'lll iii.-<s ziim  Tar- 
llttni,  ill  Stade's  Zeilselnilt.  lSft4.  xly.  Ii.')  141.  Ilil-16-':  A. 
Abelesz.  Die  .•<!iei.<elie  Vein  rsttzuim  iler  Kkmilieihr  unci 
Ihr  Veiliiiltnis^  ziiiii  Tinijnni,  (iiessen.  ISSKl;  A.  Weiss.  De. 
Lihri  .Tub  I'm  tii'hriisi  f'litililfiien.  \u-es\mi.  187:t;  A.  Posner, 
Das  Tariiiiiii  Itiselmn  zu  ihiii  liihli.^elien  Iluelie  Esther, 
lb.  18!)t>;  S.Celhhalis,  Dils  Titriiuiil  Slieiii  ziiiii  llnelie  K.stlier, 
Frankfort-on-tlie-.Maiii.  IMi:i;  j.  Ueis,  liiis  Von/imi  Slieiii  zu 
iJem  Buche  Kslher.  in  .Mmntt.'iseliiift.  Is7ii,  x.v\ .;  !ns|.  xxx.; 
P.  Cassel.Zilvid.v  Tileiiiiiii  zuiii  Uuetie  /-.'.v^di  I ,  Leipsie.  Istsj; 
iM.  liiisenberi,'  and  K.  Kohler.  Da.s  Tai'inm  zur  Cliiiinik,  lu 
(■eit'ei's.7io/.  Xr  i7.  1.S70.  vlii.  73-«n.  i:i.")-lii:i.  ai:i-27s. 

Hebrew  works  on  the  Targnm:  the  commentaries  Dat.she- 
lien  of  the  thirteenth  century,  printed  in  tlie  Wilna  edition  of 
tbe  Pentateuch.  1874  ;  N.  Adler.  Aelinah  lii-tier.  in  the  same 
edition  :  S.  H.  .Sclieft»-I.  Bi'ure  Onkehis.i-d.  I.  Perles.  Municli, 
l.'<88:  Abraham  ben  Klijali  of  Wlln'a,  Tarunm  Ahrnliain.  ie- 
rusalein.  l.siKi.  oiher  Hebrew  works:  Isaiah  Berlin.  Mine 
rnn/iiiKi,  Bieshin.  ls:il ;  Wilna,  ISJiti:  H.  rhajes.  Inue  lii- 
ntih.  Zolkiev,  ls4i!;  B.  Berkowltz.  Vifi/i  (IV.  Wilna.  1(>I3; 
idem. //i7,M/i  in -.s'liiidi/i.  lb.  18."i(!;  idein,  i/illif"of  n-.SiiiinJof, 
lb.  1874;  idem,  ,1  line  <Ci;/)/riii.  lb.  1.S77  :  .1.  lleifniann.  Sc(ic?^ 
•Irani.  Berlin,  l.s7.'i;  idem,  .Uii'iiiinir  Darke  ha-Tarin'iiiim. 
St.  PetersbiUK.  1891. 

W.  B. 
TARNOPOL  :  Town  of  oa.stern  Galicia,  Aus- 
tria; siticilcil  on  the  Sereth.  It  wtis  founded  in  l.'j-lO 
bj'  the  Polish  hetmaii  Joliann  Tarnowski.  Polish 
Jews  were  at  once  admitted,  and  soon  formed  a  ma- 
jority of  the  population;  during  the  sixteenth  and 
.seventeenth  centuries  there  were  300  Jewish  families 
in  llic  city.  Among  the  towns  destroyed  by 
CiiMiKi.NicKi  during  iiis  luarch  of  devastation  from 
Zloczow  through  G:ilicia  was  Tarnopol,  tlie  large 
Jewish  po])ulatioii  of  which  carried  on  an  extensive 
trade.  Shortly  afterw;ird.  Iiowever,  when  the  Cos- 
sacks had  been  subdued  by  John  Casimir  II.,  of 
Poland,  the  town  began  to  prosper  anew,  and  its 
Jewish  population  exceeded  all  previous  ligiires. 
It  may  be  noted  that  Hasidism  at  this  time  domi- 
nated lh(!  community,  which  opjiosed  any  inlroduc- 
tion  of  Western  culture.  During  the  troulilous  times 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  llie  city 
was  stormed  (1770)  by  the  adherents  of  the  Confed- 
eracy of  Par,  who  iiias.sacred  many  of  its  inliab- 
itants,  especially  the  Jews. 

After  the  second  partition  of  Poland.  Tarnopol 
came  under  Austrian  dominalion;  and  Josejih  Pkki. 
was  able  1(1  continue  his  elTorls  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  Jews  there,  wliicli  he  liad  begun  under 
l{ussian  rule.  In  1813  he  esliihlislied  a  Jewish 
school  which  had  for  its  chief  object  Hie  inslnictioii 
of  Jewish  youth  in  German  as  well  as  in  Ilelirew 
and  various  other  branches.  The  contidversy  be- 
tween the  Hasidim  nud   the  Miiskiliin  whiih  this 
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school  caused  resulted  four  years  Inter  in  a  victory 
for  the  latter,  whereupon  tlie  institution  received 
otiicial  recoicnition  and  was  placed  under  conununal 
control.  Since  ISCH  the  school  policy  has  gradually 
been  inodilied  by  Polish  influences,  and  very  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  instruction  in  CTcrnian. 
The  Teni])el  fi'ir  Gercgelten  Gottesdienst,  ojiened 
by  Perl  in  I81i).  also  caused  dissensions  within  the 
coninuuiily.  and  lis  rabbi,  S.  J.  Kapojiorl,  was  forced 
to  withdraw.  This  dispute  also  was  eventually 
settled  in  favor  of  the  Maskilini,  The  jiresent  (lOOo) 
rablii  of  the  Tenipel  is  Dr.  Taubeles,  who  olliciatcs 
also  as  a  teacher  of  religion  in  the  local  gymnasium. 
The  Jewish  comnninity  is  still  growing,  and  at 
present  numbers  14.000  in  a  total  population  of 
30.415.  The  Jews  arc  engaged  principally  in  an 
active  import  and  e.\]iort  trade  with  Russia  through 
the  border  city  of  Podwoloczyska. 

BlBi.IofiR.uMiv:  Alhr  Ziil.flisJml.  1S)11,  lii.  OOG :  A.  ISrcslcr, 
Jiixcitli  7»()/,  Warsaw.  ls'<.>.  pnssi in  ;  I irgHlbrandt,  in  Eiicii- 
liUiiicilJn  I'liicsziihnii.  xlv.  4(111;  J.  H.  (iurland,  Lc-Kunil 
ha-Gezcrnt,  )i.  --'.  t)di'ssa,  IS'.):.';  J/t');ciii  Kunvcnatidits- 
Leiiknn. 

.r.  S.  O. 

TARNOW;  Town  of  Austrian  Galicia.  An 
organized  community  existed  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Jews  were,  for  the 
most  part,  inider  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lords  of 
Tarnow,  the  city  lieing  the  hereditary  ]i(JSsessiou  of 
the  latter.  In  Hi:'7  Ladislaus  Dominik  granted  the 
Jews  a  privilege  i)lacin,i;  them  underthe  jurisdiction 
of  the  castle,  assuring  them  of  protection,  and  per- 
mitting them  to  engage  in  commerce  on  the  ,same 
footing  as  other  citizens.  In  1654,  however,  popular 
jealous}-,  combined  wilh  the  intrigues  of  the  magis- 
tracy, secured  the  abrogation  of  this  privilege;  but 
when  the  town  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin 
in  1070  by  the  plague,  conflagrations,  and  attacks 
of  the  Swedes,  Alexander  Jaiinsz,  its  overlord,  was 
forced  to  restore  the  privilege  to  the  Jews  in  the 
interest  of  tlie  town.  This  privilege  was  confirmed 
by  Jlichael  Hadziwill  in  the  same  year,  by  Stanislaus 
Kouiecepolski  in  KiTfi.  and  by  Katarina  ]{adziwill  in 
1681  and  1U84. 

In  KiTO  Janusz  succeeded  in  effecting  the  follow- 
ing agreement  between  the  Jewish  inhabitants  and 
the  magistrate  and  the  gilds:  (1)  the  Jews  should  pay 
;iO  per  cent  of  all  municipal  taxes:  (3)  they  should 
jHirchasc  goods  only  from  the  gilds  within  the 
town,  except  at  the  annual  and  weekly  fairs;  (3) 
they  should  surrender  to  the  gilds  a  certain  percent- 
age of  all  goods  juirchased  in  the  markets  for  retail 
purposes. 

When  misfortune  on  misfortune  had  reduced  Tar- 
now to  ruins  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  its  re- 
vival was  due  to  the  Jews,  who  piud,  in  accordance 
with  a  decree  of  Paul,  Prince  Sanguszko,  then  the 
lord  of  Tarnow,  about  three-fomlhsof  all  thetaxesof 
the  municipality  (1T30),  receiving  in  return  certain 
commercial  iirivileges.  Scarcely  had  the  town  been 
reestabli.shed  by  these  measures  when  the  citizens, 
and  even  more  eagerly  the  Christian  .gilds,  resumed 
their  attacks  u|kiu  the  Jews  and  the  Jewish  gilds, 
wliich  had  been  organized  about  that  time.  This 
crusade  was  headed  by  the  clergy,  who  in,sistcd  on 
Jewish  isolation,  although  they  maintained  profita- 


In  1705  the  community  of  Tarnow  numbered  2,325 
persons,  but  it  ceased  to  exist  after  the  first  jiartitiou 
of  Polanil  (17721. 

s.  I.  So. 

TARRAGONA  (njIDID,  njlJID):  Capital  of 
the  province-  of  Tanagnna.  Spain;  tlie  ancient  Tar- 
raco.  It  was  called  the  "City  of  the  Jews"  l)y 
Edrisi  (ed.  Conde.  p.  04),  and  contained  a  commu- 
nity at  an  early  date,  as  is  shown  by  Jewish  coins 
discovered  in  the  course  of  excavations  there  some 
decades  ago  (Ilellferich.  "  Der  Westgothischc  Ari- 
anisnius."p.  08.  Berlin.  1800).  TheJews'ipiarter  was 
in  the  street  now  known  as  Plaza  de  las  Jlonjas  de 
la  Ensenanza;  and  their  cemcteiy  was  near  the  Plaza 
del  Alilagro.  When  the  Count  of  Harcelona  won 
Catalonia  from  the  Moors,  he  granted  lights  and 
privileges  to  the  Jews  of  Tarra,gona,  whose  glielto 
contained  ninety-live  houses  in  1239.  They  elected 
their  own  administrators,  and  engaged  in  commerce, 
industry,  and  hrokera.ge,  their  circumstances  and 
their  taxes  being  similar  to  tho.se  of  their  coreligion- 
ists at  Barcelona  and  other  Catalonian  cities.  In 
1322  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona  contiscated  the 
property  of  the  Jews  of  the  city,  and  in  1348  almost 
300  Jews  were  killed  at  Tarragona  and  the  neigh- 
boring Solsona,  while  in  1391  tlie  community  suf- 
fered the  same  fate  as  that  of  Barcelona,  many  of  its 
members  being  slain.  Even  after  this  Tarragona 
was  the  residence  of  a  number  of  Jews,  who  were 
noted  for  their  piety.  Is.iac  Arama  olliciated  for 
sometime  as  rabbi  there;  and  a  certain  D.  Benjamin 
was  city  physician.  Two  tomlistones  with  Ilelirew 
inscriptions,  dating  from  the  years  1300  and  1303, 
have  recently  been  found  at  Tarragona:  one  (H 
meters  wide  and  43  centimeters  high)  marks  the 
grave  of  nay.yim  b.  Isaac,  who  died  in  the  month  of 
Nisan,  1300;  and  the  othercommemoratesHanaiiiali 
b.  Simeon  '3PnX.  perhaps  Alrabi. 

Tarragona  must  not  be  confounded  with  Tara- 
zona  in  Aragon,  where  the  philosopher  and  ajiolo- 
gist  Sliem-Tob  lien  Isaac  ibn  Sliaprut  lived  for  a 
time,  and  where  there  was  a  small  but  wealthy  com- 
munity, which  paid  a  poll-tax  of  145  ''sueldos 
jaqueses"  in  1282,  and  one  of  200  "sueldos"  in'  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

BIBLIOHR.IPHV  :  Solomon  lien  .\clret,  Umpoiixa.  Nos.  .litl.  4.52, 
IXU ;  Isiiiu-  lien  Sliesliet.  Itcxixinm,  Nos.  -'1(1.  2-26.  .")1.5 ;  Rios, 
Hint.  1.  24-')  ct  «•<;.;  ii.  14.  297;  ill.  2:2»;  JosppU  ha-Kolien. 
'Emch  lia-Iinltn,  p.  I36  (where  njij-ie  should  he  read  instead 
of  njiS'-'Nii :  set*  AViener's  (ierinan  translation,  pp.  5:3.  185); 
II.  K.  J.  xiii.  HI:  Jii'lctiu  AcwI.  Ilisl.  xliii.  4WI  ct  m/; 
Fillet  Fila.  f.ii  E.<iiana  Hchrca,  i.  17.5. 
(;.  M.    K. 

TARRASCH,  SIEGBERT  :  German  physician 
and  chess-master;  born  at  Breslau  Jlai'ch  5.  1802; 
studied  medicine  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Halle, 
and  Nurembei'g,  in  which  last-named  city  he  en- 
gaged in  practise  as  a  physician.  Tarrasch  has  been 
one  of  the  most  sticcessful  of  modern  chess-players, 
as  the  following  list  shows.  In  the  tournaments  at 
JIanchester,  Dresden,  and  Leijjsic  he  lost  but  a  sin- 
gle game. 


1SS4.  Nuremtwrg.  first  prize. 

1885,  Hamburg,  tied  for  sec- 
ond prize. 

1887.  Frankfort-on-the-Maln, 
divided  Bfth  and  sixth 
prizes. 


ISSfl.  nreslau,  first  prize. 
1890.  Manchester,  first  prize. 
1892.  Dresden,  first  prize. 

1894.  Leipsic.  flrst  prize. 

1895.  Hastings,  fourth  prize. 
189(i.  Nuremherp.  fourth  prize. 
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1898.  Vienna,  tirst  prize. 
1902.  Monlf  Carlo,  sixth  prize, 
laai.  MonU-  I'iulo,  llret  prize. 


1905.  Ostenti.  divided  second 
and  third  prizes  with 
Janowski. 


In  1S9;3  lit-  played  a  drawn  matcli  with  Tcliigoriii, 
0  games  all.  4  heiiii;  diawu.  In  lOO.j,  at  Nuremberg, 
lie  jilayeil  with  Marshall  a  matrh  of  eight  games 
up  {di'aw.s  not  eonutcd)  iu  which  the  American 
l)layer  won  (July  one  game. 

Tan-aseh  is  an  able  writer  on  chess;  and  his  anno- 

tati(iiisiif  games  evince  great  analytical  power.     For 

some  time  lie  was  joint  editor  with  Gottseliall  of  the 

"Seliachzeitiing."     He  has  published  "  Dreiluindert 

Scliachpartieen    Gespielt  unil   Erliiutert "   (Leipsic, 

1894). 

Bn!i,i(K;RAPHT:  Mcucrx  K(<nvermliim>>-Lc.vi}nm  :  C.  T.  Blau- 
shard.  Examples  of  CUcas  MaMcr-Play,  2d  series,  London, 

s.  A.  I'. 

TAKREGA:  City  of  Catalonia.  Jc%vs  were 
among  its  inhabitants  when  the  counts  of  Barcelona 
took  Catalonia  from  the  Moors.  They  enjoyed  cer- 
tain privileges,  which  were  confirmed  in  1332  and 
later.  At  the  special  reijuest  of  the  king  the  com- 
munity was  permitted  in  1346  to  build  a  new  syna- 
gogue 80  feet  long,  fiO  feet  wide,  and  60  feet  high ; 
also  a  school.  On  this  occasion  Pedro  Montell, 
vicar  of  the  Hishop  of  Vicli,  assiued  the  Jews  that, 
ill  conformity  with  canonical  law,  their  cemeteries 
should  not  be  desecrated,  nor  they  themselves  dis- 
turbed on  their  holy  days;  further  that  any  one 
foiiiiil  guilty  of  acting  contrary  to  this  assurance 
would  be  strictly  jninished.  Three  years  later,  on 
the  Ninth  of  Ah  (July  26\  the  citizens  of  Tarrega 
attacked  the  Jews,  killing  more  than  800.  throwing 
their  bodies  into  a  pit,  and  plundering  their  houses. 
The  survivors,  robbed  of  all  their  possessions,  fled, 
and  remained  hidden  until  the  danger  had  passed. 

.Many  Jews  of  Tarrega  were  killed  during  the  per- 
secutions of  1391 ;  but  a  small  community  continued 
to  dwell  in  the  town,  and  it  sent  delegates  to  the 
funeral  services  held  for  King  James  at  Cf,uver.\. 
Ill  the  civil  war  of  1402  some  Jews  of  Tarrega  and 
Cervera  were  killed  and  their  po.sses.sionsconliscated. 

llini.ioou.MMiv:  liios.  //i.iMI.  162f(»ff/.:  Jaeobs,  Sources,  Nos. 
liKil,  IIS'.I;  .loseph  Im-Koli ■Einek  ha-Baha,  p.  86. 

.1  ■  M.  K. 

TARSHISH  :  In  the  genealogical  table  of  the 
Noaciiiihe,  Tarshish  is  given  as  the  second  son  of 
Javanand  is  followed  byKittimand  Dodanim  (Gen. 
X.  4;  I  Chron.  i.  7).  As  with  all  these  names,  Tar- 
shislulenotesa  country  ;  in  several  instances,  indeed, 
it  is  nientioned  as  a  maritime  country  lying  in  the 
remotest  region  of  the  earth.  Thus.  Jonah  flees  to 
Tarshish  fiom  the  presence  of  Yiiwii  (.lonah  i.  3,  iv. 
2).  With  i'ul.  Tubal,  an<l  Javan,  it  is  mentioned  as 
<ine  of  the  remote  places  that  have  not  heard  of 
Yiiwii  (Isa.  l.wi,  19,  conip.  Ix.  9;  Rs.  Ixxii.  10;  Ezek. 
.\xxviii.  13).  Any  large  vessel  capable  of  making  a 
long  sea-voyage  was  styled  a  "shi])  of  Tarshish," 
though  this  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  vessel 
sailed  eiliier  to  or  from  Tarshish  (I's.  .\lviii.  7;  I 
Kings  X.  22,  xxil.  48;  Isa.  ii.  16;  et  til.).  It  seems 
that  in  parallel  passages  referring  to  Solomon's  and 
Jehosbaiihal's  ships  (I  Kings  l.r.)  the  author  of 
Chroniiles  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  "ships 
of  Tarshish"  (II  Chron.  ix.  21,  xx.  36). 
NIL— 5 


Tarshish  appears  to  have  had  a  considerable 
trade  in  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  (Jer.  x.  9;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  12).  It  gave  its  name,  besides,  to  a  precious 
stone  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  identi- 
lied  (see  Ge.ms).  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  renders 
the  word  "Tarshish"  in  the  prophetical  books  by 
"sea,"  which  rendering  is  followed  by  Saadia. 
Moreover,  the  term  "ships  of  Tarshish  "  is  rendered 
by  Jewish  scholars  "sea-ships"  (comp.  LXX..  I.sa. 
ii.  16,  Tv'/Miada/anaiji).  .lerome,  too,  renders  "Tar- 
shish" by  "sea"  in  many  instances;  and  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Isaiah  (I.e.)  he  declares  that  he  had  been 
told  by  his  Jewish  teachers  that  the  Hebrew  word 
for  "sea"  was  "tarshish."  In  Isa.  xxiii.  1  theSep- 
tuagint,  and  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  12  both  the  Sepliiagint 
and  the  Vtdgatc,  render  "  Tarshish  "  by  "  Carthage," 
apparently  suggested  by  Jewish  tradition.  Indeed, 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  renders  "Tarshish"  in  I 
Kings  xxii.  48  and  Jer.  x.  9  by  "Afriki,"  that  is, 
Carthage. 

Joscphus  ("Ant."  1.  6,  §  1),  apparently  reading 
"Tarshu.sh,"  identities  it  with  Taksus  in  Cilicia. 
Thisideiititication  was  adopted  by  Bunsen  and  Sayce 
("Expository  Times,"  1902,  p.  179);  but  it  seems 
from  Assyrian  inscriptions  that  the  original  Hebrew 
name  of  Tarsus  was  not  "  Tarshush."  Boehart  (in 
his  "Plialeg"),  followed  by  many  later  scholars, 
identities  Tarshish  with  Tartessus,  mentionetl  by 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  as  a  district  of  southern 
Spain;  he  thinks,  moreover,  that  "Tartessus"  is 
the  Aramaic  form  of  "Tarshish."  On  the  other 
hand,  Le  Page  Renouf  ("  Proc.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch." 
xvi.  104  et.  Si'cj.)  refutes  this  theor}-.  declaring  besides 
that  Tartessus  never  reallj'  existed.  Kenouf's  opin- 
ion is  that  "Tarshish"  means  a  coast,  and,  as  the 
word  occurs  frequently  in  connection  with  Tyre, 
the  Phenieian  coast  is  to  be  understood.  Cheyne 
(in  "OrientalischeLitteraturzeitung,"iii.  l.~)l)  thinks 
that  "Tarshish"  of  Gen.  x.  4.  and  "Tiras"  of  Gen. 
X.  2,  are  really  two  names  of  one  nation  derived 
from  two  dillerent  .sources,  and  might  indicate  the 
Tyrsenians  or  Etruscan.s.  Thus  the  name  may  de- 
note Italy  or  the  European  coasts  west  of  Greece. 

s.  M.  Skl. 

TARSUS  :  Turkish  town  in  the  vilayet  of 
Adana.  12  mih^s  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
Kiver  Cydiius.  During  the  Hoiuan  period  it  was 
the  capital  of  Cilicia.  It  was  impmtant  on  account 
of  its  commerce  and  its  textile  products,  and  was 
famed  for  its  schools  of  rhetoric.  In  Tarsus,  as  in 
C'ilicia  generally,  the  original  iiopulation  was  Sem- 
itic, 11  fact  reflected  iu  the  tradition  that  the  city 
was  a  Phenieian  colony  (Dio  Chrysostom,  "Oni- 
tiones,"  xxxiii.  40),  while  on  Phenieian  coins  it  was 
often  called  "Taraz  "  (nn>.  Joscphus  ("  Ant."  i.  6, 
^  1),  in  agreement  with  rabbinical  literature  (Gen. 
H,  xxxvii.  1;  Yer.  Meg.  Tib;  Taig.  Ver.  to  Gen.  x. 
4),  identilieil  the  city  withT.vnsiiisii  (Gen.  x.  4),  and 
accordingly  believed  it  was  to  Tarsus  tiiat  Jonah 
wished  to  flee  ("Ant."  ix.  10,  S;  2).  A  monument 
to  Jonah  was  discovered  in  Tarsus  in  1876;  but  it 
doubtless  dates  from  the  Christian  period. 

The  Ilelleui/.ation  of  the  city  began  in  the  davsof 
Alexan<I<T  the  Great;  this  influence  was  fully  felt 
by  the  Jews,  who  had  been  colonized  at  Tarsus  by 


Tartak 
Taussig: 
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tlii'SL'lcuridsiibiuit  170  it.c.  During  Ihc  reign  of  An- 
tiocluis  Epipluuics  u  revolt  of  lliese  colonists  proved 
a  factor  in  Jewish  history  (II  Miiee.  iv.  80-38). 
Nothing  further  is  liuowii  regarding  tlie  Jews  of 
this  city,  although  it  later  became  famous  as  the 
birthplace  of  Sali,  of  Tausi's,  who  lived  there  for 
!i  lime  (Acts  ix.  11,  xi.  35,  xxi.  89,  xxii.  8)  and 
claimed  Roman  citizenship  in  virtue  ther<'t)f.  Ram- 
say, followed  by  Schurer,  has  proved  (see  Hastings, 
"Diet.  Bible,"  ii.  105,  s.v.  "Diaspora'')  that  a  Jew 
could  not  have  been  a  citizen  in  a  Greek  town  unless 
the  sovereign  had  ordered  that  the  Jews  of  the  city 
in  question  form  a  separate  gens,  an  event  whicli 
must  have  happened  iu  Tarsus,  jirobably,  as  Ram- 
say thinks,  at  the  instance  of  Autiochus  E|iiplmncs 
("Expository  Times,"  xvi.  18  et  fier/.). 

The  city  of  Tarsus  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  Rabbis.  There  R.  Jose  ben  Jasian  boarded 
a  vessel  (Eccl.  R.  vii.  11),  and  R.  Nalium  ben  Si- 
mai  lectured  (Pesik.  R.  13  [ed.  Friedmann,  p. 
78a]).  The  Rabbis  allude  to  the  inhabitants  and  the 
language  of  Tarsus  in  connection  with  Bigthau  anil 
Tercsb  (Esth.  ii.  21),  although  the  exact  meaning  of 
this  passage  is  not  cli'ar.  The  presence  of  Jews  in 
Tarsus  is  further  evidenced  by  inscriptions;  one  in 
Rome  names  a  certain  Asaphat  of  Tarsus  (Levy,  in 
"Jahrbueh  fiir  die  Gesch.  der  Juden,"  ii.  287),  and 
an  epitaph  found  at  Jaffa  was  inscribed  to  the  mem- 
ory of  one  Judah  ben  Joseph  of  the  same  city 
(Schlirer,  "Gesch."  3d  ed.,  iii.  17).  Mention  is  like- 
wise made  of  one  Isaac,  elder  of  the  synagogue  of 
the  Cappadocians  at  Tarsus,  who  was  a  dealer  in 
linen  ("I'al.  Explor.  Fimd,  Quarterly  Statement," 
No.  110,  p.  18),  proving  not  onlj'  the  existence  of  a 
Jewish  communit}'  at  Tarsus  but  also  Jewish  ])artici- 
pation  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  the  Jliddle  Ages  the 
town  came  luider  the  dominion  of  the  Isauriaus  and 
other  barbarians,  later  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs  and  Turks,  who  deprived  it  of  its  importance. 
Its  present  (1905)  permanent  population  is  about 
7,000. 

BIBLIOGRAIMIY:  Ritler,  Krithuiutr.  ii.  Ifl7-32n:  Winer,  It.  R.; 
Koettper,  Lcxicoit  zn  Flaviui<  Jinn't'liU!^  \  s.  Krauss,  in  Mo- 
»a(sst'/i /■//(,  xxxix.  *3  :  Hustings,  Diet.  Bible. 

.T.  S.  Kit. 

TABTAK  :  Deity  mentioned  but  once  in  tlie 
Bible  (II  Kings  xvii.  31).  His  name  occurs  together 
with  that  of  NiniiAZ  or  Nibhan.  who  was  a  divinity 
of  the  Avites,  a  tribe  colonized  by  Sargon  on  Israel- 
itish  soil.  In  the  Babylonian  Talinnd  (Sanh.  C3a; 
comp.  Yalktit  Shim'oni,  234)  R.  Judah,  transmit- 
ting a  saj'iug  in  the  name  of  Abba  Arika,  states  that 
Tartak  was  worshiped  in  the  form  of  an  ass.  All 
attempts  to  identify  this  god  liave  thus  far  proved 
unsuccessful.  No  similar  divinity  is  found  among 
the  Babylonians  or  Assyrians;  and  an  Egyptian 
parallel  exists  only  in  so  far  as  the  ass  was  sacred  to 
the  god  Tviihou  and  was  sacrificed  to  him. 

E.  r.       "  S.  O. 

TARTAN  (Assyrian,  "tartanu,"  "turtanu"): 
Title  of  an  Assyrian  official ;  twice  mentioned  in  tlie 
Bible.  A  tartan,  accompanied  by  a  "  rabsaris  "  and 
a  "  rab-sbakeh,"  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  by  Sennache- 
rib to  command  Hezekiah  to  surrender  the  city  (II 
Kings  xviii.  17);  and  another  is  mentioned  as  Sar- 


gon's  envoy  to  Aslulod  in  the  year  of  a  iiiophecy  of 
Isaiah  (Isa.  xx.  1).  The  title  was  borne  only  by  the 
two  generals  next  to  the  king;  thus  there  were  a 
"tartanu  rabu "  (great  tartan)  and  a  "tartanu 
shanu  "  (second  tartan).  It  is  no  long<'r  |)ossible  to 
identify  the  tai  tans  mentioned  in  the  HibK',  although 
the  names  of  three  of  these  ollicials  are  known: 
Asliurisku  ( V)-udannirn  in  720  (the  first  year  of 
Sai'gon's  reign),  Ilu-ittea  in  (594  (the  bcgiiuiing  of 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib),  and  Bel-cmuraiMii  in  (i8(j. 

Bibliography :  Delitzsch,  Assyriolunixihta  Ilaiiiliii'niirliudi. 
s.  S.   O. 

TARTAS,     DAVID.       See    Castko     Tautas, 

r)A\  III    v..   A  I'.i;  Ml  \M. 

TARTAS,  ISAAC  DE  CASTRO.  See  Ca6- 
Tiio  Tai!Tas,  Isaac. 

TARYAG  MIZWOT.  See  Co.mmandmknts, 
The  (il3. 

TASHLIK  :  Propitiatory  rite,  the  name  of  which 
is  ilcrivril  frnm  the  passage  (Micah  vii.  18-20)  re- 
citcil  at  the  ceremony.  In  illustration  of  the  sen- 
tence "Thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea,"  it  is  customary  to  congregate  near  a 
running  stream  on  the  afternoon  of  New-Year's 
Day,  when  Micah  vii.  18-20  is  reciti'd  and  ]ienitential 
prayers  arc  offered.  The  prayers  and  hymns  used 
are  given  in  Emden's  Siddiir  ("Bet  Ya'akob."  ii. 
54b.  53a,  Warsaw,  ISSl). 

When  and  where  the  custom  was  lirst  introduced 
is  problematical.  Kabnan  Schulman  (in  "  Ha- 
Meliz,"  1S68,  viii..  No.  14)  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  referred  to  in  Josephus  ("Ant."  xiv.  10,  g  23).  in 
the  decree  of  thellalicarnassians  permitting  Jews  to 
"  perform  their  holy  rites  according  to  the  Jewish 
laws  and  to  have  their  places  of  pra3'er  by  the  sea, 
according  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers."  The 
Zohar,  perhaps,  refers  to  the  custom  when  it  says 
that  "whatever  falls  into  the  deep  is  lost  forever; 
...  it  acts  like  the  scapegoat  for  the  ablution  of 
sins"  (Zohar,  Leviticus,  p.  101a,  b).  But  the  fact 
that  the  Talmud,  the  geonic  literature,  and  the  early 
casuistic  authorities  are  silent  on  thiscuslom  gives 
the  impression  that  it  originated  not  earlier  than  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  the  German  Jews.  Thi' 
first  direct  reference  to  it  is  by  H.  Jacob  Miilln  (d 
1425)  in  "Scfer  Maharil"  (p.  38a,  Warsaw,  1874); 
where,  by  the  midrasliic  haggadah  of  the  "Sefcr  ha- 
Yashar."  he  explains  the  miuhag  as  a  reminder  of 
the  "'Akedah"  incident;  i.e.,  Satan,  by  throwing 
himself  across  Abraham's  path  in  the  form  of  a  deep 
stream,  endeavored  to  prevent  him  from  sacrificing 
Isaac  on  Mount  Moriah ;  Abraham  and  Isaac  never- 
theless ])lunged  into  the  river  up  to  their  necks  and 
prayed  for  divine  aid,  whereupon  the  river  disap- 
peared (comp.  Tan.,  Wayera,  22).  Molln,  however, 
forbids  the  practise  of  throwing  pieces  of  bread  to 
the  fish  in  the  river  during  the  ceremony,  especially 
on  the  Sabbath,  being  opposed  to  carrying  the  bread 
without  an  'Ertb.  This  shows  that  in  his  time 
tashlik  was  duly  performed,  even  when  the  first 
day  of  New-Year  fell  on  the  Sabbath,  though  in 
later  times  the  ceremony  was  on  such  occasions  de- 
ferred till  the  second  daj'.  The  significance  of  the 
fish    is    thus    explained    by    R.    Isaiah  Horowitz 
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C'Shelali,"  [i.  2141));  (I)  I'n'y  ilUistnilc  inau's  plight, 
and  also  arouse  liim  to  rcin-iitancf:  "As  the  tisbus 
iliat  arc  taken  in  au  evil  net "  (Eccl.  ix.  13);  (2)  as 
lislics  have  no  eyebrows  and  their  eyes  are  alwavs 
wide  open,  tliey  symbolize  the  guardian  of  Israel, 
who  shunbereth  not.  Moses  Isserles  gives  this  ex- 
planation :  '■  Tlie  <kei)s  of  the  sea  saw  the  genesis  of 
Creation;  therefore  to  throw  bread  into  the  sea  on 
XewYear's  Day,  tlie  anniversary  of  Creation,  is  an 
appropriate  tribute  to  the  Creator"  ("Torat  ha- 
•Oiah,"  iii.  50). 

Tlic  caljalistic  practise  of  shaliing  the  ends  of 
one's  garniints  at  the  ceremony,  as  though  casting 
oil'  tlie  "kelippot"  (lit.  "sliells";  i.e.,  the  clinging 
demons  of  sin),  lias  caused  many  wlio  are  not  caba- 
lists  to  denounce  the  whole  custom,  as  it  created  the 
impression  among  the  conunon  people  that  by  liter- 
ally throwing  their  sins  into  the  river  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  stream,  they  might  escape  them  with- 
o\il  repenting  and  making  amends.  The  Maskilim 
in  particidar  have  ridiculed  tlie  custom  and  charac- 
lerizeil  it  as  lieatheuisli.  The  best  satire  on  tliis 
subject  is  by  Isaac  Erter.  in  liis  "Ila-Zofeh  le-Bet 
Yisrael "  (pp.  6-I-SO,  Vienna,  1!SG4),  in  which  Samael 
watches  the  sins  of  the  liypocrites  dropping  into  the 
river.  The  Orthodox  Jews  of  New  York  perform 
tlie  ceremony  in  large  numbers  from  the  Brooklyn 
and  Manliattan  bridges. 

liiiii.iiiiiR.ii'Iiv  :  Sliiilhaii  Mrii;..  (inih  Ihiniiim,  58.3,  2,  Is- 
^tTles'  unit- :  BHcr's'sldiiur.  M/»»(/m/  Vi.^nnl,  \i.  4(17:  Moses 
Urilfk.  liiihliinisi-lti  ft  rf:ii)u}iinliit  hrriiicli' .  S  i.  Brfslaii, 
1<!7;  I.  Aliluliains,  111  .7i  ri-.  (VirrJii.  Sc|il. -':.  Is,-*!!. 

>.  J.  D.  E. 

TATNAI  (K.  V.  Tattenai):  Governor  of  Cade- 
Syria  under  Darius  Hystaspes  (Ezra  v.  3).  lie  was 
one  of  tliose  wlio  tried  to  prevent  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua  from  continuing  the  building  of  the  Temple, 
ami  who  sent  to  Darius  asking  that  search  be  made 
in  tlie  royal  archives  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
any  foundation  for  the  claim  juit  forward  by  the 
Jews  that  Cyrus  had  given  lliem  pciniission  to  re- 
build the  sanctuary. 

According  to  Kduard  Meyer  (••Entstehung  des  Ju- 
dentliunis,"  p.  '.Vi.  Halle,  IHUti;  comp.  also  Justi, 
"Iranischcs  Nanienbiich "),  the  Old  Persian  name 
was  probably  "Tliithinaya  "or  ■'Thatlianaia."  Both 
the  8eptuagint  and  Josephus  ("Ant."  xi.  4,  gg  5,  0, 
7)  tr.■ul^;crib(■  the  iiaiiie  bv  i^iaii')/r, 

S.  O. 

TAUBE,  DIE.     Sr,-  I'i.ukuuc.m.s. 

TAUBER-BISCHOFSHEIM.      See  BlsnioKs- 

iii;]m-mn-i  III- T  si  iiiK. 

TAUBES,     AARON     MOSES    B.    JACOB : 

Kiiiiiaiiiaii  lalibi  and  autlifir;  born  in  Lenibeig  1787; 
died  ill  .lassy  \X')2.  He  became  rabbi  of  ISniatyn 
and  its  districts  in  182fl,  and  in  1841  was  appointed 
rabbi  iif  Jassy,  where  lie  remained  until  his  death. 
His  works  are:  (1)  "To'afot  Ke'eni,"  responsa  on 
the  four  jiartsof  the  8hulliaii  'Aruk.  Among  these 
are  some  written  to  his  sou  H.  Samuel  and  .some  to 
his  granilson  H.  Shalom  Taubes(Zolkiev,  I8,"m).  (2) 
"  Kaine  He'em."  noveihe  on  the  Talmud,  nieiitioned 
in  "She'elat  Shalom,"  No.  2.'")4.  (3)  Novellieon  Alfasi 
(according  to  Walden  in  his  "Shcm  ha-Gedolim 
he-Hadash,"   Let.   A,  Xo.    129),  which  remained  in 


manuscript.  He  corresponded  on  halakic  subjects 
with  Habbi  Solomon  Kluger  and  with  Habbi  Jacob 
Ornstein,  author  of  "  Ycshu'ol  Ya'akob." 

Biiii.iooK.iPiiY:  Bubcr,  Aiislic  Sliim.  p.  :.'r. 
i;.  f-:  X.  T.  L. 

TAURIDA,  RUSSIA.     See  Ckimea. 

TAUSIG,  CARL:  Polish  pianist  and  composer; 
lioni  at  Warsaw  Nov.  4,  1841 ;  died  at  Leipsic  July 
17,  1871.  lie  received  his  early  musical  education 
from  his  father,  Aloys  T.  Tausig  (1820-85),  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Thalberg  and  a  composer  of  brilliiint 
liianof'orte  music.  AVIien  Carl  was  fourteen  year.s 
of  age  his  father  took  him  to  Weimar  to  study  under 
Lis/.t,  whose  favorite  pupil  he  soon  became,  in 
1858  he  made  his  debut  in  public  at  an  orchestral 
concert  conducted  by  Billow  at  Berlin;  and  during 
the  following  two  years  he  gave  concerts  in  various 
German  cities.  After  u  sojourn  at  Dresden  he  went 
to  Vienna  (1862),  where,  however,  his  classical  pro- 
grams and  his  artistic  views  failed  to  liiid  ac-cept- 
ance.  He  married  in  1865  and  settled  in  Berlin, 
where  he  opened  a  Schule  des  Hoheren  ICIavier- 
spiels,  and  occasionally  gave  pianoforte  recitals. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  made  several  concert 
tours  through  Germany  and  Russia,  and  was  every- 
where received  with  enthusiasm. 

Carl  Tausig  ranks  with  iJszt  and  Rubinstein  as 
one  of  the  three  greatest  pianists  of  the  nineleeiitli 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  slanchcst  champions 
of  the  "music  of  the  future,"  and  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Richard  Wagner.  It  was  he  who  formu- 
lated a  plan  for  raising  ;!00,000  thaler  for  building 
the  Bayreuth  Theater,  and  who  "  with  his  excep- 
tional endowment  and  splendid  energy  seemed  to 
regard  the  execution  of  this  jilan  as  his  own  particu- 
lar task  "  (Richard  Wagner,  "  Gesainmelle  Sehriften," 
ix.  385).  An  epilajih  composed  by  Wagner  (I.e. 
p.  38(i)  was  inscribed  on  Tausig's  tombstone. 

Of  Tausig's  original  compositions  and  numerous 
arrangements  of  classical  works  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:  "Deux  Etudes  de  Concert,"  repladng 
an  earlier  pianoforte  transcription  of  his  symphonic 
ballad  "  Das  Geistersehiff  "  ;  "  Ungarische  Zigeuner- 
weisen,"  a  composition  for  jiianoforte;  "Nouvelles 
Soirees  de  Vienne";  "Tilgliche  Studien,"  linger  ex- 
ercises of  high  value;  a  selection  of  studies  from 
Clementi's  "Gradusad  Parnassum";  a  transcription 
of  Bach's  "Toccata  und  Fuge  fi'ir  die  Orgel  in  I) 
moll  "  ;  and  adajitations  of  Weber's  "  AulTorderung 
zum  Tan/.."  of  six  Beethoven  quartets,  and  of  Wag- 
ner's "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg." 

Ilini.iocRArnv:  Musiknlinchet!  irncJiciifidiff,  il.  t,'<s-|iKI,  l,ci|v 
.stc.  I.STI  ;  drove,  Diciiituari/  nf  Music  ami  Mtisifiiinsi 
Kti'Imril  WiiKiKT,  Gcmiiimtllr  .sV/in/ftii,  l-x.:))*.'!. IWU;  lltiktr, 
liiduntjihinil  lUflitttitti'ti  iif  Mn»ic\  Kobut.  BiTU/imfc  i»t- 

nnlit is<}n   Mi'lnilir  uml  ynun  n. 
s.  J.   So. 

TAUSSIG,  EDWARD  DAVID  :  Amerieiiu 
naval  ollicer;  born  at  St.  Louis.  ,Mo.,  Nov.  20,  1847. 
Educated  at  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city, 
he  entered  the  I'nited  States  Naval  Academy  at  .\ii- 
napolis  in  18(53,  graduating  in  1867,  since  which  date 
he  has  been  in  active  service.  lu  1868  he  was  ap- 
pointed ensign;  1870,  master;  1872,  li<'Utenant: 
18'.»2.  lieutenant-conimander:  and  lil02,  captain.  He 
serveil  on  the  Pucilic  and  European  stations  and  iu 
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tho  coast-survey  iinlil  189S.  wlifu  he  was  maile  cniii- 
Tuaiider  of  tlio  "  Hemiiniiton."  lie  took  possession 
of  Wake  Island  for  llie  United  States,  and  was  plaeed 
in  eliarj;e  of  Guam  wlien  that  island  was  eeded  by 
Spain  on  Feb.  1.  lS9i).  During  tlu'  following  year 
lie  served  in  the  Philippines,  and  during  the  early 
part  of  1900  in  China,  assuming  command  of  the 
"  Yorktown "  in  June  of  the  latter  year.  From 
Nov.,  1901,  to  May,  1902,  he  served  "in  the  navy- 
yard  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  Boston,  and 
was  then  appointed  eoinmander  of  the  "Enterprise." 
Since  the  beginning  of  1903  lu!  has  been  eoinmander 
of  the  navy -yard  at  Pensaeola,  Fla. 

Although  of  Jewish  descent,  Taussig  was  brought 
up  in  tlie  Unitarian  Church. 

Ttiiir.ionnAPiiv  :   Ultn'n  }Vlii>  in  Ameririr,  Hxn. 

A.  F.  T.  II. 

TAUWITZ,  EDUARD  :  Cierman  composer; 
born  .Ian.  2\.  1810,  at  C.latz;  died  July  20,  1894, 
at  Prague.  While  studying  law  at  the  University 
of  Breslau  he  devoteil  iiimself  to  music  under  the 
direction  of  Wolf  and  jMosovius.  At  the  same  time 
he  took  charge  of  the  Akademische  Gesaugverein. 
Having  decided  not  to  follow  a  juridical  career,  he 
left  Breslau  in  1837  to  accept  a  call  to  Wilna  as  di- 
rector of  the  orchestra  of  the  theater  there.  In  1840 
be  went  in  the  same  capacity  to  IJiga,  but  in  1843 
returned  to  Breslau,  and  two  years  later  accepted  a 
similar  position  in  Prague,  where  he  also  taught 
music.  On  the  death  of  Leopold  Zwonar  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  the  director  of  the  Sophienakademie. 

Tauwitz  was  a  very  prolific  composer  of  songs; 
he  wrote  in  addition  two  operettas,  "Schmolke  und 
Bakel  "  and  "  Bramante."  Of  his  songs  the  follow- 
ing are  worthy  of  special  mention  ;  "  ZwOlf  Soldaten- 
lieder  fur  Yier-und  Fi'mfstimmigen  Jlilnncrgesang  " 
and  "Zweiundzwanzig  Banner-  und  Schwcrtlieder 
fur  Vierstimmigen  Jliinnergesang. " 

BiBi.iOfiRAPHV:  Wurzhacti,  Binqrafliiitcheg  Lexicon:  F}rm- 
i/<-H))k/(t  (Vienna).  ISOS,  No.  "3;  Lunilr,  BelletrUttkkii  Ty- 
dennik,lnii\,  p.  (i-'a. 

S. 

TAW  (n):  The  twenty-second  letter  of  the  He- 
brew alpliabet.  Its  name  is  connected  with  "  taw  " 
=  "sign  "  (see  Alphabet).  "Taw"  has  a  twofold 
pronunciation;  (1)  asoft,  lisping  sound  uttered  with 
a  gentle  expiration,  like  the  Greek  "tlieta"  and  the 
English  "th"  in  "thin,"  and  (3)  a  liard,  attenuated 
sound  without  expiration,  like  the  English  "t";  the 
latter  pronunciation  is  indicated  by  a  "dagesh  lene  " 
in  the  letter.  In  the  classification  of  letters  (con- 
sonants) as  it  is  found  for  the  first  time  in  "Scfer 
Yezirah  "  (iv.  3).  the  "taw  "  is  included  in  the  grou]) 
of  Unguals  riJpDT,  which  are  formed  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  tongue.  According  to  modern  phonetic 
terminology,  "taw"  is  a  surd  mute  dental,  corre- 
sponding to  which  is  the  sonant  dental  "d."  "Taw" 
sometimes  interchanges  with  the  lingual  "tet"  and 
the  dental  "shin."  It  occurs  both  as  a  radical  and 
as  a  formative  element.  Asa  numeral  "taw"  has 
(in  the  later  period)  the  value  400. 

T.  I.   Br. 

TAWUS,  JACOB  B.  JOSEPH  :  Persian  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible;  Hourished  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  polyglot  Pentateuch  printed  at  Constan- 
tinople in    1546  included  a  Persian  translation   in 


Ilelirew  characters,  in  addition  to  the  Targiim  of 
Onkelos  and  the  Aialiic  rendering  by  Saadia  Gaon, 
In  liis  jireface  the  editor  of  the  polyglot  referred  to 
this  version  as  "a  Persian  translation  wliieli  a  wise 
and  learned  man,  H.  Jacob  b.  Josciih  Tawus, 
has  made  for  us";  this  is  followed  by  a  statement 
iiidicaling  that  the  translator  or  the  translalicpii  had 
been  brought  to  Constantinople  by  Moses  llamoii, 
the  jihysieian  of  Sulaiman  I.  Of  the  two  interpre- 
lalions,  the  view  which  makes  the  word  "liebi'o" 
refer  to  the  translator,  thus  implying  that  Jacob 
Tawus  went  to  Constantinople  at  the  request  of 
Moses  Ilanion,  is  probably  correct,  as  the  editor  ex- 
pressly says  "us";  the  version  accordingly  .seems  to 
have  been  made  by  Tawiis  at  Constantinople  sjiecif- 
ically  for  this  polygot.  Except  for  these  data,  noth- 
ing is  known  concerning  the  translator,  whose  name 
denotes  "  peacock."  .Vliout  1.570,  however,  a  certain 
Jacob  ben  Issachar  Tawus  is  described  in  a  respou- 
suni  of  R.  Mo.ses  Alshech  (Xo.  103)  as  a  thorough 
Talmudist.  According  to  Zunz  (in  Geiger's  "  Wiss. 
Zeit.  Jud.  Tlieol."  iv.  391),  this  Jacob  ben  Issachar 
was  a  nephew  of  the  translator,  a  view  which  is  far 
more  plausible  than  that  of  Koliut,  who  seeks  to 
identify  him  with  the  translator  himself  by  sub- 
stituting the  name  Is.sachar  for  Joseph  ("Kritische 
Beleuchtung,"  etc.,  p.  10).  When  Moses  Hanion  ac- 
companied Sulaiiuan  on  his  first  Persian  campaign 
(1.534-35),  he  may  have  induced  the  scholarly  Persian 
Jew  to  return  with  him  to  Constantinople  (see  Giiltz, 
"Gesch."  ix.  34).  Jacob  Tawus  based  his  work  on 
the  old  traditions  of  the  Juda'o-Pcrsian  Bible  trans- 
lations (see  Jew.  Excvc.  vii.  317),  although  he  was 
influenced  in  many  passages  by  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  and  Saadia's  Arabic  version,  as  well  as  by 
the  commentaries  of  Hashi  and  Ibn  Ezra.  His  ver- 
sion, transcribed  in  Persian  characters,  was  reprinted 
in  1657  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  London  Poly- 
glot, with  a  Latin  translation  by  Thomas  Hyde;  but 
it  remained  almost  unnoticed  until  !Munk  recog- 
nized its  true  character,  and  determined  its  dale  in 
his  "Xoticesur  K.  Saadia  Gaon  "  (Paris.  1838).  The 
work  is  apparently  known  to  a  certain  extent  among 
the  Jews  of  Persia,  inasmuch  as  Simeon  Hakam, 
the  latest  Juda-o-Persian  translator  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, states  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Mikra  .Meforash  " 
(Jerusalem,  1901,  vol.  i.)  that  he  remembered  seeing 
as  a  youth  a  copy  of  the  Constantinojile  Polyglot  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  his  native  place,  Bokhara,  although 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  translation  by  Tawus 
only  when  he  found  it  in  the  London  Polyglot  at 
Jeiusalem. 

BiBLiocRAPHV  :  KoTiut.  KritisvJn-  Ui'hutlitujiyfler  Pi-rsisrlien 
l't:iitateu(:h-iyher.^ftzujtfiil€sj(u-iili  It.  Ju.-^eph  Tinnu*.  I.eip- 
sic,  1871 ;  A.  Geiger's  review  of  tlie  same  in  JUd.  Zeit.  x. 
103-113. 

W.   B. 

TAWWAH,      ABRAHAM      BEN      JACOB 

IBN  ;  .Vl,-riiaii  Tahiuidist ;  Hourished  at  Algiers  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was 
a  grandson  of  Solomon  b.  Simeon  Duran,  and  there- 
fore a  descendant  of  Nahmanides  and  a  great  grand- 
son of  Simeon  b.  Zeniah  Duranl.,  toallof  whom  ashis 
ancestors  he  refers  frequently  in  his  rcsponsa.  Taw- 
wah  was  the  contemporary  of  Solomon  b.  Zemah 
Duran  and  of  his  brother  Simeon  b.  Zeniah  Duran 
II.,  the  hitter's  son  Zemah  having  been  Tawwah's 
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pupil.  Of  Tiiwwah's  rcspousa  thirty-flve  were  in- 
serted in  the  fourth  part  of  Simeon  1).  Zeniah  Duran's 
respoiiSii  eiititlcil  "llut  lia-Mesliullasli  "  ;  others  are 
(pioted  in  jiart  and  also  cojiied  by  various  autliori- 
ties.  JniUih  "Ayyasli  ((Uotcs  a  part  of  Tawwali's 
responsa,  entitled  "NofeU."in  his  "Bel  Yehudah" 
(p.  113a)  and  his  ":MatIch  Yehudah"  (p.  21113),  and 
Solomon  Zeror,  in  his  "  I'eriZaddik,"  No.  10,  quotes 
that  part  of  his  respon.sa  entitled  "Sajipir."  It 
may  he  eoueluded  that  Abraham  ihn  Tawwah  di- 
vided liis  responsii  into  twelve  parts,  calling  them 
after  the  precious  stones  in  the  liish  priest's  breast- 

plate. 

liTnriMiiit.vi'HY  :  Fupuu,  Ki'iu-set   Yttirru-l,  p.  ;iT ;  Michael,  Or 
liii-lliitni'iii.  N".  IK'. 
i:.  <  .  31.  Skl. 

TAX-GATHERERS  (poDIi;) :  During  the 
Ei;ypti;iu  goveiiiuient  of  I'alestiiie  the  taxes  of  each 
city  were  annually  leased  to  the  highest  bidder 
(.Iosei)hus,  "Ant."  xii.  4,  6~  3).  The  lessee  paid  into 
the  royal  treasury  a  fixed  annual  sum  ;  and  whatever 
the  revenue  yielded  in  excess  was  liis  gain,  whereas 
if  the  sum  was  not  realized  lie  had  to  liear  the  loss. 
Under  i'tolemy  IV..  Philoiiator,  all  the  royal  revenues 
from  Ciele-Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Judea  were  leased 
by  Joseph  ben  Tobiali,  nephew  of  the  high  priest 
l)iiias  II.  lie  held  the  otlice  of  tax-collector  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  liis  son 
llyrcanus.  How  exacting  the  tax-collectors  must 
have  been  may  be  ju<lged  from  the  factthatin  spite 
of  the  increase  of  the  annual  rental  from  S, 1)00  to 

16,000  talents,  Joseph  and  llyrcanus 

In  Pales-     were  still  able  to  aecuinidate  iuunensc 

tine  Under   riches.    The  former,  according  to  Jose- 

Eg'yptian     plius  ((/;.  S^  4),  beheaded  twenty  dis- 

Bule.         tinguished    citizens    of   Asealon   and 

Seythopolis  for  refusing  to  pay  their 
taxes,  and  then  couliscated  their  possessions.  How- 
ever, both  father  and  son  showed  great  leniency  to- 
wanl  their  coreligionists;  and  their  accumulated 
weallli  rai.sed  the  material  condition  of  Judea. 

I'mU'r  the  government  of  Palestine  by  the  Syrian 
kings  all  the  taxes  were  collected  by  stale  ollicials. 
The  Komaiis  left  to  the  governors  or  procurators 
the  collection  of  tile  regular  taxes,  such  as  the  land- 
lax  and  poll-tax.  but  leased  the  ciistonis  duties,  the 
market  tolls,  and  similarsjieeial  imposts.  The  lessees 
were  generally  Roman  knights;  but  there  were 
among  them  Jews  also.  .Menlion  is  made  of  a  Jew- 
ish tax-gatherer  named  John,  who  lieaded  a  deputa- 
tion sent  to  Florus  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ca'sjirea 
(Josephus,  "15.  J."  ii.  14,  i;  .T).  The  fact  that  they 
were  helping  tiu!  Honiansin  the  exact  ion  of  the  heavy 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  .lews,  combined  with  the 
rapacity  of  some  tax-collectors  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  iiiilefinitcness  of  the  tarilfs,  overcharged 
the  taxpayer,  rendered  this  class  of  ollicials  hateful 
to  the  people.  Hence  the  stringent  Jewish  legisla- 
tion which  classified  the  tax-collectors  with  robliers. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  was  forbid<len  to  take  ])ayment 

in  coin  from  the  treasury  of  the  tax- 
In  the       gatherer  or  to  receive  alms  from  it, 
Talmud.      lie<anse  the  money  had  been  gained  by 

robbery  (B.  K.  x."l  ;  "Yad,"  Gezelali, 
g  .'■>;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  870,  38(1). 
The  lax  gatherer  was  ineligible  to  serve  us  judge  or 


even  as  a  witness  (Sanli.  25b).  If  one  member  of  a 
family  was  a  tax-gatherer,  all  its  members  were 
liable  to  be  considered  as  sneh  for  the  purposes  of 
testimony,  because  they  would  be  likely  to  shield  him 
(Sheb.  39a). 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  position  of  tax-col- 
lector was  often  tilled  by  Jews.  Jlention  is  made  of 
Jewish  tax-collectors  in  J^aiiee  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century  (Gregory  of  Tours,  "  Ilistoria  Francorum," 
vii.  23).  In  r>87  the  Council  of  ]\Iacon  issued  among 
other  prohibitions  one  against  farming  the  taxes  to 
Jews.  Tlial  this  prohibition  was  disregarded  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  Council  of  Mcaux  (84!))  deemed 
it  necessary  to  renew  it.  The  collection  of  Jewish 
taxes  was  always  entrusted  to  Jews;  dining  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  (1364-80)  Menassier  of  Vesoul 
was  receiver-general  of  the  Jewish  taxes  for  the 
north  of  France,  and  Denis  Quinan  for  Languedoc. 
The  kings  likewise  often  entrusted  to  Jews  the 
position  of  receiver-general  of  taxes.  Among  the 
renowned  receivers  mention  may  be 
In  made  of    Josejili   Pichon.  Joseph    of 

the  Middle  Ecija,  and  Samuel  ibu  Wakar,  all  of 
Ages.  whom  paid  with  their  lives  for  the 
riches  the}-  had  accumulated  in  otlice. 
Until  the  regency  of  John  I.  of  Castile  (138"))  Jews 
held  the  position  of  tax-receivers  in  Portugal  also. 

In  Germany  the  Jews  were  veiy  early  excluded 
from  all  public  ofiices;  and  it  can  not  be  ascertained 
whether  they  ever  tilled  tliere  the  position  of  tax- 
receiver.  It  seems,  however,  that  such  Jewish  olli- 
cials existed  in  Austria  in  tlic  thirteenth  eentury  ;  for 
inndocunieul  dated  1257  two  Jews  are  mentioned 
as  the  kin.sr's  liuaneiers.  In  Hungary  the  Jews  were 
excluded  from  the  otlice  in  127i)  by  the  Council  of 
Biida.  The  higher  Polish  nobility,  however,  de- 
pended largely  on  the  Jews  for  tax-collectors; 
until  lately  the  Kussian  government  also  made  use  of 
Jewish  tax-gatherers  ("sborschiki ")  for  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  from  the  Jews;  and  it  still  leases  to 
the  highest  bidder  the  special  Jewish  taxes,  such  as 
that  on  kashcr-nieat("  korobka  "),  and  on  th<'  candles 
used  for  Sabbath  and  for  other  religious  purposes. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  cus- 
toms duties  were  generally  leased  by  the  Turkish 
government  to  Jews.  Acccnding  to  JIanasseh  ben 
Israel  (10.")6),  "the  viceroy  of  Egypt  has  always  at 
his  side  a  Jew  who  bears  the  title  "  sarraf  basin','  or 
'  treasurer,"  and  wlio  gathers  the  taxes  of  the  land. 
At  present  Abraham  Alk'.ila  liolds  the  position." 
Alkula  was  succeedeil  by  Baphael  Josejih  Halabi, 
the  rich  friend  and  protector  of  Shabbethai  Zebi 
(Griltz,  "Gesch."  X.  34).     See  Prm.ii  an. 

Bibi.io<;r.m-iiv:  For  tlic  liix-entliiTi-rs  In  Jiiileii:  Wfiiisclie, 
S'liii'  Itiittil^ii-  ziir  Krh'lutrt'inm  iter  Kt'aniji-lii  n,  IS78, 
p.  Tl ;  lliiHiliiirKiT.  It.  n.  r.  II..  s.v.  Z.i» :  SchilriT.  r.Oi/i.  I. 
47H  !•(  sfi;. ;  Herzfeld,  llanddfuaicliichlc  tier  Jiiitrti,  pp. 
101  ft  iif<7. 
,T.  I.    Bu. 

TAXATION.— Biblical  Data:  The  Bible  gives 

scant  iiitormatiou  concerning  the  .secular  or  political 
taxes  of  the  Jews.  Practically  all  that  can  be  gath- 
ered is  the  following:  Just  as  Abr.ihiim  (,(!en.  xiv. 
20)  voluntarily  gave  a  tenth  " of  all  "(i.e..  according 
to  the  context,  of  the  whole  spoil  taken  in  war),  so 
the  Israelitish  and  foreign  sniijeets  of  tickings  of 
Israel  voluntarily  brought  presents  to  their  rulers. 
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Tln'sit  gifts  were  ■witlilicid  liy  eliurlish  jieople  only 
(comp.  I  Sam.  x.  27),  but  weiv  given  l)y  nil  others 
(jA.  xvi.  20;  II  Sum.  viii.  2,  11  et  Mq.\  xii.  30:  1 
Kings  X.  10,  25;  II  Kings  iii.  4;  II  Cliron.  ix.  24; 
Isu.  xvi.  1;  Ps.  lx.\ii.  10).  A  cliief  sotiiec  of  tlie 
king's  income  consisted  in  liis  landed  jiossessions  (I 
Cliron.  xxvii.  25  ct  se<j.:  II  Cliron.  xxvi.  10);  lint 
a  money-  or  poll-tux  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
royal  prerogatives,  even  in  the  detailed  description  of 
tliem  with  wlii<'h  Samuel  tried  to  deter  the  people 
from  choosing  a  king  (1  Sam.  viii,  11-17).  Thecensus 
of  the  people  which  was  ordered  liy  David  (II  Sam. 
xxiv.  1  et  acq.)  wna  intended  iierhajis  to  furnish  a 
basis  for  a  methodical  distribution  of  tlie  nnlitary 
burdens  and  taxes;  but  Solomon  was  the  first  mon 
arch  to  systematize  the  furnishing  of  foodslulTs 
(I  Kings  iv.  7-28  ),  and  to  demand  loll  from  the 
merchants  (//(.  x.  15),  and  lie,  moreover,  made  the 
lot  of  the  peojile  an  inordinately  lieavy  one  (xii.  4), 
probably  imposing  an  additional  money-tax.  The 
later  kings  again  received  only  voluntary  gifts  from 
their  subjects,  as  is  recorded  of  the  time  of  Je- 
liosbaphat  and  Ilezekiab  (II  Chron.  xvii.  5,  xxxii. 
2H),  a  money-tax  being  levied  in  time  of  war  only, 
when  the  demands  of  victorious  enemies  had  to  l)c 
Siitistied  (II  Kings  xv.  20,  xxiii.  3.5). 

The  repugnance  of  the  free  Israelites  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  money-tax  was  overcome  by  the  post- 
exilic  foreign  rulers.  Although  the  Persian  kings 
exempted  the  priests  and  Levitcs  (Ezra  vii.  24), 
they  demanded  toll  (iSn)and  other  imposts  which 
likewise  bad  to  be  paid  in  money  (Ezra  iv.  13; 
Nell.  V.  4;  "  We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  king's 
tribute  ").  The  taxes  often  grew  to  be  an  esjiecially 
heavy  burden  under  the  Ptolemaic  and  Scleucidan 
kings.  Tliese  rulers  employed  tax-farmers,  who,  of 
course,  endeavored  not  only  to  collect  the  taxes,  but 
also  to  derive  a  large  jiersonal  profit  in  addition  (I 
Mace.  xi.  28,  xiii.  15;  Joscphus,  "Ant."  xii.  4,  g§  1, 
4  et  ser;.).  Josejihus  (in  the  jjas.sage  ju.st  cited)  nar- 
rates that  .loseph,  the  son  of  Tobias,  accumulated 
great  wealth  as  a  tax-farmer,  although  be  had  to 
pa\'  to  the  Egyptian  king  Euergetcs  the  enormous 
sum  of  1(1, 000  talents.  The  Seleucidau  kings  likewise 
demanded  a  |)oll-tax  (I  Maec.  x.  29;  ipuimvi:,  accord- 
ing to  "Ant."  xii.  3,  §  3,  denoting  what  is  paid  per 
head). 

This  tax  was  imposed  liy  the  Roman  riders  also. 
Julius  Ca'sar,  it  is  true,  sliowed  himself  very  lenient 
toward  the  Jews,  and  even  was  considerate  with 
regard  to  the  Sabbatical  year  ("Ant."  xiv.  8,  |  3); 
but  under  Augustus  conditions  changed.  During 
the  hitter's  reign  a  "deseriptio  orbis"  wascomjiletcd, 
in  which  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire  was  set  down.  He  chose 
twenty  of  the  most  eminent  men,  and  sent  them  into 
all  the  countries  of  the  subjugated  ]ieoples,  to  make 
a  list  of  persons  and  property;  moreover  be  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  a  "breviarium  tolins  imperii," 
whicli  contained  a  list  of  the  number  of  citizens 
carrying  arms  and  of  the  allies,  of  the  tributes  or 
(axes,  etc.  This  census  was  introduced  into  .Tudea 
when  Herod's  son  Archelaus  was  removed,  in  the 
year  7G0  of  the  foiindation  of  Rome,  and  was  exiled 
to  Vienna  in  Gaul ;  it  is  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxii.  17. 
The  precise  amount  of  this  tax  is  not  known,  nor  can 


it  be  estimated  with  certainly  from  the  fact  that  the 
denarius  is  called  the  "coin  of  the  census"  (A.  V. 
"tribute  money  ")  in  JIatt.  xxii.  19;  for  the.se  words 
may  mean  also  "a  sample  of  the  Roman  coins  with 
which  the  tribute  is  jiaid."  In  any  ease  the  tax  im- 
posed by  the  Itomans  was  high  and  oppressive. 

Refusal  to  pay  taxes  involved  rebellion  against 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Romans,  as  in  the  case  of 
Judas  the  Gaulonile  in  the  year  7G0  of  the  foimda- 
tioii  of  Rome  ("Ant."  xviii.  1,  §  1). 

niiir.io(;uAPiiv:  I.  lieiizinKer.  Arch.  1894.  pp.  174.  221.  ,308  <•( 
Kfn.:  Fninz  Walter,  Die  l^ntphrAi-n   in  lltrcm  Sitcitilcu  Bf- 
riifi:,  I'.HKI,  p.  211. 
!•:.  o.  It.  E.  K. 

Middle  Ages:    A  direct  result  of   the  per.se- 

euticins  (if  tlie  .lews  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  was  that  they  came  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  rulers;  this,  in  turn,  led  to  their 
becoming  KAMMEiUiXF.ciiTi;.  The  imperial  rights 
were  often  transferred  to  minor  rulers. 

Trans-       Thus,   the  widow  of  Duke  Roger  of 

ferred  to     Apulia  bequeathed  to  the  chmcb  of 

Nobles  and  Salerno    the   revenues  ilerived    from 

Church  the  Jews;  and  in  like  manner  the  Jews 
Dig-  of  Bohemia,  in  the  twelfth  cuntiuy, 
nitaries.  came  luider  the  immediate  ]irotection 
of  the  Bohemian  princes.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  Jews  became  at  times  the  wards 
of  the  ecclesiastical  potentates  also,  to  whom  they 
were  then  obliged  to  pay  their  taxes.  For  example, 
in  1209  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  <if  the  arch- 
bishopric of  >Iayenee  fell  into  the  eollers  of  Arch- 
bishop Siegfried;  in  1213  the  Jewish  taxes  for 
Provence  were  paid  to  the  church  of  Aries. 

The  assessment  of  taxes  to  be  paid  by  individual 
members  of  the  conuuunities  was  the  duty  of  the 
elders,  who  took  into  consideration  both  the  projierty 
owned  by  each  member  and  his  yearly  income'. 
Particularly  wealthy  Jews,  by  placing  Ibemsclves 
under  the  personal  protection  of  the  rider,  sometimes 
escaped  communal  taxes;  this  aroused  the  anger  of 
the  communities  and  caused  them  to  comidain  to 
the  emperor.     As  a  rule  only  Jewish 

Special       jihysieians  and  such  Jews  as  had  ri'ii- 

Taxes.  dered  the  state  special  services  were 
exempt  from  taxation.  The  follow- 
ing twelve  taxes,  which  may  almost  be  termed  "olli- 
cial,"  were  generalh"  levied  ujion  German  Jews  of 
medieval  times; 

(1)  The  Coronation  Tax:  When  this  tax  was  in- 
troduced is  not  known;  but  the  Jews  of  the  entire 
German  empire  were  compelled  to  payacertain  sum 
whenever  a  new  ruler  ascended  the  throne.  At  the 
coronation  of  Philip  the  Fair  the  Jews  of  Cham- 
pagne paid  a  tax  of  25.000  florins  French  money : 
while  the  Jews  of  Italy,  upon  the  accession  of  a 
pope,  paid  a  tribute  consisting  of  one  pound  of  pep[ier 
and  two  pounds  of  cinnamon. 

(2)  Taxation  on  Dress:  In  1405  the  Jewsof  sevend 
German  and  French  cities  were  allowed  to  purchase 
exemption  from  wearing  the  Jewish  badge  by  pay- 
ment of  a  higher  annual  tax  (Weiz.S!tcker,  "  Reiehs- 
tagsacten,"  v.  637). 

(3)  The  Golden  Opferpfennig :  Introduced  by 
Ludwig  the  Bavarian  (1342).  The  income  derived 
from  this  tax  amounted  in  the  fourteenth  century 
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to  30.000  gulden,     Bt-ginning  \vitli  tlie  seventeenth 
C'ontiiiy   il    was    gradually   abolished   (see   Oi'Ficu- 

PFENNIG,    GoLDENEli). 

(4)  Judengeleitsgeld:  For  each  safe-conduct  a 
payment  of  1  turnose  was  exacted,  and  even  a  Cliris- 
tian.  if  traveling  with  a  Jew,  had  to  pay  this  fee. 

(.■))  Landfriedeu  Protcclion  Tax:  Tliis  was  one  of 
the  heaviest  taxes  imposed  upon  the  Jew.s,  and  was 
jiaid  only  when  the  latter  had  been  publicly  assured 
that  protection  had  been  granted  them,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, by  Henry  IV.  (1103)  and  Henry  of  Ilohen- 
staufen  (12.54),  by  the  citiesof  Worms,  Mayence,  and 
Oppenhcim  (1200),  and  by  Archbishop  Werner  of 
Mayence  (120.")). 

(6)  The  Ijcibzoll  (.see  Jew.  Excyc.  vii.  6G9). 

(7)  The  Heal  Estate  and  Building  Tax :  Levied  as 
early  as  the  ninth  centur}-.  When  a  Jew  ptirchascd  a 
liouse  ora  lot  he  jilaeed  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  local  church  or  monastery,  to  which  he  paid 
11  certiiin  tribute:  for  a  house,  one-tenth  of  the  in- 
come derived  from  it;  for  a  lot,  a  certain  quantity 
of  barley,  wheat,  and  wine.  The  custom  of  acquir- 
ingreal  property  under  the  protectionof  the  Church 
was  rendered  more  dillicult  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  measures  against  it  being  taken  in  Nor- 
mandy, 1222,  in  northern  Germany,  1240,  in  Gas- 
cony,"]  288,  and  by  Charles  of  Valois,  1324.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  fell  entirely 
into  disuse. 

(8)  The  Reichssteuer:  Imposed  by  the  emperor 
Wenccslaus  (1883).  The  right  to  lev}-  taxes  upon 
the  Jews  was  granted  to  cities  only  on  condititm 
that  one-half  of  the  income  thus  derived  should  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state.  A  similar  Jew- 
ish tax  existed  in  France  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

(9)  Koyal  and  Papal  l^rotection  Tax:  From  the 
twelfth  century  theiiopes  granted  letters  protecting 
the  Jews  against  the  severity  of  their  overlords. 
The  amounts  paid  for  these  privileges  varied  from 
1,000  to  3,000  marks  for  each  letter.  Such  taxes 
were  received  by  popes  Alexander  III..  Clement 
HI.,  Innocent  Hi".  (1I!)9),  Ilonorius  HI.  (1217).  Greg- 
ory IX.  (12;!.-)),  Innocent  IV.  (1240),  and  Innocent 
V.  The  same  class  of  tax  was  imposed  in  England 
for  the  renewal  of  charters;  e.g.,  4,000  marks  were 
paid  to  John  in  1200. 

(10)  The  Servitiuni:  Sum  [laid  in  lieu  of  personal 
services.  It  was  first  paid  in  Spain  and  in  France 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  especially 
luider  Charles  the  Wise,  when  exemption  from  stat- 
ute labor  might  be  purchased  with  money.  It  was 
colleclcd  also  in  Germany,  especially  in  Cologne. 

(11)  The  Tenth  Pfennig:  Levied  upon  all  (Jerman 
Jews  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops  of 
JIaycnce.  The  fact  that  the  archbishops  had  this 
jirerogative  caused  a  ruiiture  between  John  II.  and 
Emperor  Rupert  (llO;}— 1);  eventually  an  agreement 
was  reached  by  which  the  emperor  ac(piired  the 
right  to  levy  Ihe  tax. 

(12)  Th('  Third  Pfcimig:  Imposed  by  the  Nurem- 
berg Reichstag  (Aug.  9,  1423)  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  X\\v  Hussite  war.  It  was  levied  on  all 
Jews  of  the  German  empire,  which,  for  that  jinr- 
pose,  was  diviile{|  into  four  districts  preside<l  over 
by  Margrave  Bernhard  of  Baden,  Palsgrave  John  of 


Neumarkt,  Landgrave  John  of  Lupfen.  anil  Freiherr 
della  Scala  of  Bavaria. 

Besides  these  regular  taxes,  however,  the  Jews 
were  often  forced  to  pay  extra  tributes.  Noteworthy 
instances  of  such  extra  taxation  occnrred  under 
Conrad  IV.  and  Ludwig  the  Bavarian,  but  especially 
imder  Emperor  Sigismuud  (1410,  1418,  1423).  The 
specifically  Jewish  taxes,  in  various  forms,  contin- 
ued to  be  levied  until  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
were  not  abolished  until  the  Jews  had  been  gener- 
ally accorded  full  civic  rights.  It  should  be  added 
that,  while  more  onerous,  taxes  on  Jews  were,  as  a 
rule,  not  more  numerous  than  those  levied  on  all 
citizens  possessing  means.     See  Sr.-vix;  Tali..\ge. 

BiBi.ioCR.tPHY:  Stobbe,  Die  Jwlen  in  Dfii(»t)i(iiii(i.  passim  : 
Nulilintr,    THc  JudetigcineintJeti    (Its  MittehiUcr.'^.   piissim ; 
Aronius.  Ileoci'teu.  passim;  Deppiiis,  DieJwIriiim  Milltl- 
alUr,  passim,  Stuttgart,  IS'H;  WieiHT,  lUacntcn.  pn.ssim. 
.1.  S.    O. 

TAXO  :  The  mysterious  name  of  "  the  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi"  who,  under  a  Roman  governor  in 
the  time  of  Herod,  according  to  the  Assumptio 
Mosis,  ix.  1-7,  underwent  martyrdom  with  his  seven 
sons  amidst  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Zealots 
(vi.-viii.).  He  exhorted  liis  sons  thus:  "  Let  us  die 
rather  than  transgress  the  commands  of  the  Lord  of 
Loids,  the  God  of  our  Fathers,  for  if  we  do  this  and 
die  our  blood  will  be  avenged  before  the  Lord." 
Here  the  story  breaks  off  abruptly.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Josephus  ("Ant."  xiv.  15,  g  ."))  refers 
to  this  mart^-rdom  of  Taxo during  Herod's  cruel  on- 
slaught against  the  Zealots.  Avben  he  states  that 
"one  old  man  was  caught  within  one  of  these  caves 
with  seven  children  and  a  wife,  and  rather  than  per- 
mit any  of  these  to  surrender  he  killed  them  all  and 
finally  himself,  preferring,  as  he  said,  death  to  sla- 
very, and  repi'oaching  Herod  with  the  meanness  of 
his  family  although  he  was  king."  Chillies,  in  the 
"Assumijlio  Mosis"  (1897),  thinks  that  "Taxo" 
(SDSn)  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  NJpH  ("the 
Zealot  "),  and  that  the  Samaritan  legend  of  Moses 
in  Heidenheim's  •' Vierteljahrschrift "  (1871,  iv.  210), 
in  speaking  of  a  "  Levite  "  who  would  be  a  zealous  bat- 
tler for  the  congregation  "and  die  and  after  three 
days  rise  again,"  refers  to  the  same  Taxo  mentioned 
in  the  "  Assumiitio  Mosis."  According  to  Gen.  R. 
Ivii.  end,  "Tahiish"  ("Tahshon  ")  signifies  a  rebel. 

K. 

TAYLOR.  CHARLES  :  English  Christian  He- 
biiii^l  ;  lioni  in  London  1S40;  educated  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
briilge,  of  which  he  is  now  master.  In  1874  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  "Coheleth  ";  in  1S77  "Sayings 
of  the  Jewish  Fathers."  an  elaborate  ciiition  of  the 
Pirke  Abot  (3  ed..  1897);  and  in  1899  a  valuable  ap- 
pendix giving  a  list  of  manuscripts.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  inijMjrtant  contribution  to  rabbinic 
learning  of  any  living  Christian  Hebraist.  Taylor 
discovered  the  Jewish  .source  of  the  "  Hidache  "  in 
his  "Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles."  188(1,  sind 
has  published  also  "Essay  on  the  I'heohigy  of  the 
Didache,"  1889. 

Taylor  look  great  interest  in  Professor  Schechler's 
work  in  Cairo,  and  the  gcniziih  fragments  presented 
to  Ihe  rniversity  of  Ciimbridge  are  known  as  the 
Tavlor-Schechter  Collection.     He  was  joint  editor 
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with  Sclicchter  of  "Tlie  Wisdom  of  Bon  Sira."  1899. 
He  lius  |iiil)Ii.sln;il  separately  "Cairo  Genizali  Palimp- 
sests," 19U0. 

He  has  ijublished  also  several  works  ou  geometrj-. 

Bibliography:  Whu's  fVhn  in  Kngland. 

J. 

TATYIB  :  Tunisian  family,  first  known  in  Un- 
secnml  liair  of  the  seveuleenfli  century.  The  more 
piiiniiiiciit  mcmlifis  are  the  followinj^; 

Abraham  Tayyib:  Grandson  of  Abraham  b. 
Isaac  Tavyib(  see  below) ;  lived  at  the  end  of  thecijiht- 
eenth  century.  He  was  theauthor  of  "Hayye  Alira- 
liam"  (Leghorn,  18iG).  a  commentary  on  the  treatises 
Shabliat,  Pe.sahini,  Megillah,  Ta'anit,  Moid  Katan, 
Yebaniot,  Ketubot,  Kicldushin.  Baba  Kamma.  Sanhe- 
drin,  Makkot,  Shebu'ot,  'Abodah  Zarah,  and  'Arakin. 
Appended  to  it  are  notes  on  Maimonides'  "Yad," 
on  Alfasi.  and  on  Basld  to  tlie  Pentateuch. 

Abraham  ben  Isaac  Tayyib  (surnamed  Baba 
Sidi)  :  liahbi  of  Tunis,  wliere  lie  died  in  1741.  He 
was  a  companion  of  Zemah  Zarfati  and  one  of  the 
teachers  of  Isaac  Loml)ro.so,  chief  rabbi  of  Tunis. 
He  was  the  author  of  novelhc  on  the  treatises  of  tlie 
order  Kodashini,  printed  in  Jacol)  Faitu.si's  "Miz- 
bal.i  Kapparah  "  (Leghorn,  1810).  Other  novelhc  of 
his  are  to  be  found  in  Joseph  Tanuji's  "Bene  Yo- 
sef  "  (.Salnniea.  IT'Jti). 

Hayyim  ben  Abraham  Tayyib :  Habbi  of 
Tunis,  and  author  of  "  Derek  Hayyim "  (printed 
with  his  father's  Hayye  Abraham  "),  a  commentary 
on  Pesahim,  Ketubot,  Kiddushin,  Baba  Mezia,  and 
Hullin. 

Isaac  ben  Benjamin  Tayyib :  Rabbi  and 
cabalist  of  'I'unis;  died  in  ISoO,  He  was  the  author 
of:  (i)  " 'Erek  ha-Sbulhau,"  novelhc  ou  the  four  di- 
visions of  the  Shulhau  'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim  (Leg- 
horn, 1791;  preface  by  Joseph  Sarko,  who  seems  to 
have  been  Isaac's  teacher),  Yoieh  De'ah  {i/>.  1798), 
Hoshen  Mishpat  {ib.  1815;  Tunis,  1890-92),  and 
Eben  ha-'E/.er  (Leghorn,  1844);  (2)  "Wawe  ha- 
'Ammudim  "  (if).  1837),  a  commentary  on  Eliezcr  of 
Metz's  "  Scfer  Y'erc'im,"  cabalistic  in  spirit  and  con- 
taining quotations  from  cabalistic  works;  (3)  "Hnk- 
kot  ha-Pesah  "  {ib.  1853),  uovelhe  on  the  part  of  the 
Shulhan  'Aruk  containing  the  laws  regarding  the 
Passover  feast;  (4)  "Sefer  ha-Zikkaron "  (Tunis, 
1892),  in  two  parts,  the  first  being  a  collection  of 
Isaac's  divers  notes,  and  the  second  a  cabalistic  com- 
mentary on  Abot  and  on  the  Pesah  Haggadah. 

Bibliographt:  D.  Cazi^  Xotes  Biblinginphiquc'i,  pp.307  ct 
seq.,  Tunis,  1893 ;  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  Hi.  Itw. 
J.  M.  Sel. 

TEBET  :  Tenth  ecclesiastical  and  fourth  civil 
month :  it  invariably  has  twenty-nine  days.  The 
name,  like  those  of  the  other  months,  appears  to  be 
taken  from  the  A.ssyro-Babylonians.  who  called  their 
tenth  month,  described  as  the  month  of  violent  rains, 
"  Tebetu  "  (Delitzsch,  "  Worterbueh,"  p.  298).  This 
month  fell  near  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  in  Pal- 
estine, to  which  fact  the  gloss  in  Ta'an.  6b  alludes, 
holding  that  the  year  will  be  fertile  if  Tcbet  be 
"ugly"  (i.e.,  rainy).  The  observation  that  that 
3'ear  will  be  a  good  one  in  which  Tf'bet  is  "  widowed  " 
(i.e.,  rainless)  presupposes  that  a  sufficient  precipi- 
tation had  preceded  the  month,  the  rainy  season 


normalli'  beginning  with  the  month  of  Heshwan 
(the  Stii  month). 

Of  notable  events  and  dates  connected  with  this 
month,  the  followingare  among  the  moreiinportant; 

TebetlandS:  Seventh  and  eighth  daysof  Hanuk- 
kah.  Tebet  5:  See  p:zek.  .\.\xiii.  21:  R.  H.  18b. 
Tebet  8:  Day  on  which  the  translation  of  the  Septu- 
agint  was  completed,  when  the  earth  was  shrouded 
in  darkness  for  three  days  ("  .Megillal  Ta'anit,"end). 
Tebet  9:  Past-day,  but  for  reasons  not  known  (ib. ; 
Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  H'lyyini,  580);  it  is  said  to 
have  been  the  day  on  which  Ezra  died  (/4.).  and  Abu 
Husain  Josei)h  ibn  Nagdela  was  killed  on  this  day 
(lOOfi).  Tebet  10:  Fast-day,  commemorating  the 
beginning  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  under  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (see  Jer.  lii.  4;  H  Kings  .\xv.  1;  Ezek. 
x.xiv.  1;  R.  II.  18b);  when  this  fast-day  falls  on 
the  Sabbath,  it  is  observed  on  the  day  following. 
Tebet  12:  Ezekiel  received  a  revelation  (Ezek.  .\.\i.\. 
1).  T^'lietSO:  Death  of  Jloses  iMaimonides  (1204). 
Tebet  24:  The  diseomtituie  of  the  Saddueean  party 
(B.  B.  Hob)  by  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  Caccording  to 
"MegillatTa'anit."  this  occurred  on  the  24lh  of  Ab). 
Tebet  25:  Said  to  have  been  Ihf  day  of  Alexander 
the  Great'sappearanccbefore  the  walls  of  Jerusaleiu 
(Yoma  60a).  Tel)et  28:  Another  anti-Sadducean 
feast-day  ("Megillat  Ta'anit,"  .\.);  on  this  day  the 
majority  of  the  Sanhedriu  passed  over  to  the  Phari- 
sees. E.  G.  II. 

TEBTJL  YOM  :  Name  of  a  treatise  in  the  Mish- 
nali  and  in  the  Tosefta;  inmost  edilionsof  the  Mish- 
uah  it  is  tenth  in  the  order  Tohorot.  According  to 
Lev.  XV.  5  ct  seq.,  one  who  takes  the  prescribed  bath 
still  remains  unclean  until  sunset.  The  degree  of  im- 
cleanness  in  such  a  case  is  slight,  and  according  to  ral)- 
binicalinterpretation  neither  the  "  hallah  "  nor  saneti- 
lied  flesh  is  rendered  unclean  by  being  touched  by  such 
a  person,  even  before  sunset;  it  is  merely  rendered 
unfit  ("  pasul  ").  Profane  or  unsanrtified  things  may 
be  touched  by  him  without  fear.  The  treatise  Tebul 
Yom  more  closely  defines  the  degree  of  nnelcanness 
attaching  to  such  a  per,son,  and  stipulates  also  how 
far  the  purity  of  anything  is  affected  by  his  touch. 
The  treatise  comprises  four  chapters,  containing 
twenty -six  paragrajilis  in  all. 

Ch.  i. :  Regulations  concerning  bread  and  other 
things  which  are  of  such  a  form  that  if  a  tebul  yom 
or  any  other  uncleanness  touches  part  of  them  the 
whole  is  rendered  unclean. 

Ch.  ii. :  Concerning  liquids  touched  by  a  tebul 
yom;  when  such  contact  renders  the  whole  unlit, 
and  when  it  affects  only  the  part  touched. 

Ch.  iii. :  Continuation  of  ch.  ii. :  regulations  con- 
cerning liquids  easily  rendered  unclean. 

Ch.  iv. :  Regulations  concerning  utensils  touched 
by  a  tebul  yom;  enumeration  of  halakic  rules  which 
have  undergone  changes  in  the  course  of  time;  of  the 
halakic  regulations  which  R.  Joshua  declared  were 
introduced  by  the  sages  ("soferira  "),  and  which  he 
was  unable  to  explain. 

In  the  Tosefta  the  treatise  is  divided  into  two 
chapters. 

w.  I!.  J.  Z.  L. 

TEDESCHI,  MARCO:  Italian  rabbi  and  ]ioct ; 
born  at  Piova,  Piedmont,  in  1817;  died  at  Triest  in 
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ISTO  He  romovetl  to  Vercclli  with  liis  fatlier  (d. 
"[H'Mi),  wiio  liad  been  iiiipoiiitcd  rabbi  there;  ami  in 
1838  lie  went  to  Turin  to  study  under  K.  Hillel 
Canloni.  He  was  successively  elected  rabbi  of 
Nizza-Monferrato,  Saluzzo,  Asti,  and  Triest.  His 
])rinci])al  jioenis  wer(>  imblished  by  Viliorio  Casti- 
glioiiein  the"Yelid  Kinnor "  (Drohobycz,  1S8C).  He 
Iranslaled  from  the  French  "  Les  Prieres  d'un  Cteur 
Israelite."  JIareo  Tcdeschi  was  celebrated  as  a 
iireacher, 

s  V.  C. 

TEDESCHI,  MOSES  ISAAC:  Italian  trans- 
lator, ISiblical  commentator,  and  teacher;  born  at 
Triest  June  G,  1821;  died  there  June  17,  1898.  He 
lectured  on  Bib- 
lical exegesis  in 
the  Tanuid  To 
rah  of  his  native 
city,  and  occa- 
sionally deliv- 
ered sermons  on 
holy  days.  He 
was  the  author 
of  the  followinf: 
works:  "Ilo'il 
Jlosheh,"  com- 
prising commen- 
taries on  tlie 
Earlier  Prophets 
(GOritz,  1871)). 
the  Book  of  .Job 
(Padua,  1877). 
the  Psalms  (Leg- 
horn, 188(1).  the 
Five  Megillol 
and  the  IJook 
ot  Proverbs  (ih. 
1880),  the  Penta- 
teuch {ib.  1.S81), 
theMiuor  Proph- 
ets (Triest,  1887 1, 
the  books  of 
Daniel,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiuli, 
a  n  d  C  h  r  o  n  i  - 
cles  (Przemysl, 
1889);  "Miisar 
Melakim,"  a  collection  of  ethical  homilies  based 
on  the  Pirke  Abot  (Triest,  187H).  "Zeker  Hab." 
an  Italian  lianslation  of  the  didactical  prose-poem 
of  jMussalia  (I'adua,  1878);  "Ozar  Nirdefc  Lesbon 
'Ibri."  on  llelirew  synonyms  (rt.  18751):  ".Simhat 
haUcgel,"  homilies  and  glosses  on  the  Targum  to 
Proverbs.  The  author's  autobiography  is  appendiil 
to  the  last-named  work  lie  published  also,  in  "  lla- 
Asif  "  (I88C).  an  introiluetion  to  the  Minor  Pro|ihets. 

DllU.UKillAIMIV:  Zt'lIIlD,  mill.  j'linf-MciK/dtt.  p.  :ilM. 

s  M.   li. 

TEDESCO,    IGNAZ    AMADEUS  :     Austrian 

pianist,  bum  at  rnigui-  |S17.  dud  ;il  Odessa  Nov. 
13.  18H'3;  a  pupil  of  Triebensee  and  Tomaschek  at 
PragiU'.  lie  m.ide  numerous  successful  concert 
tours,  especially  in  southern  Russia,  and  .scIiIimI  at 
Ode8.sn,  alt liongh  lu' lived  for  a  short  time  at  Ham 
burg  (1.848)  and  London  (18.'>fil. 

As  a   pianist  Tedesco  was  distinguished   for   his 


i.f  th.' 


line  technique:  he  was  called  the  "Hannibal  of  oc- 
taves." In  recognition  of  his  ability  he  was  ap- 
jiointed  iiiaiiist  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg. 
He  wrote  brilliant  salon  music,  comprising  a  jiiano- 
forte  concerto,  caprices  de  concerts,  mazurkas,  noc- 
turnes, rhajisodies.  waltzes,  and  transcriptions. 

Bun.iof;RAPIiv  :  Cliamplin,  Cue.  of  ^[uHi(•  and  ^fUitiriaIW,  Jl- 
lustrirlc  Zcituiiu,  1S5U,  1.  'M6;  Balicr,  Did.  uf  Mitnic  nud 
Mu.sicittHf^. 
s.  J.  So. 

TEFILLIN.     See  PnYi.ACTETtiEs. 

TEHERAN:  Capital  and  commercial  center  of 
Persia;  situated  about  .seventy  miles  .south  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.     The  chief  development  of  the  city 

took  place  with- 
in the  last  lialf 
of  thenineteenth 
century,  under 
Sliah  Nasir  al- 
1)  i  n  ,  whose 
court  phvsician. 
J.  E.  POLAK. 
was  a  Jew.  The 
anti(|uity  of  Te 
he  ran  is  not 
great,  since  its 
existence  can 
hardly  be  traced 
b  e  y  o  n  d  t  h  c 
twelfth  century. 
It  appears  grad- 
ually' to  have 
taken  the  places 
of  tlie  ancient 
Hai,  which  sank 
slowl)-  into  ob- 
livion and  is  now 
a  mass  of  ruins 
in  the  sub\irbs 
of  Teheran.  Hai 
itself  had  a  long 
history,  being 
the  ancient  me- 
trojiolis  of  Me- 
dia mentioned  in 
the  Aiiocrypha 
as  Rages  (Tobit 
i.  14  ft  .v(Y/.)  or  Ragau  (.luililh  i.  If)),  in  the  Avesta 
and  OI<l  Pi-rsian  inscriptions  as  liagba  or  Ragn 
(Vendidad.  i.  1.");  Yasna.  xix.  18;  Hehistun,  ii.  70- 
74.  iii.  1-10).  and  in  the  classics  as  Rhaga'  (Sirabo, 
SS  L  3.  1!).  etc.).  It  is  mentioned  as  an  emporium 
of  Jewish  traile  by  Il)n  Khordadhbeli,  817  (see  Jkw. 
Kncvc.  iv.  180,  s.r.  Commkuci;). 

Teheran  covers  a  considerable  area,  as  the  wall 
which  surrounds  it  is  eleven  miles  in  circuit  and  is 
pierced  by  twelve  gales.  The  Europeans  reside  in 
the  norlliern  section  of  the  city,  where  the  foreign 
legalions  are  located.  The  Jews  live  in  a  (|Uarler 
of  ilicir  own.  Ill  their  daily  life  they  are  subject 
to  much  tlie  Slime  restrictions  and  disabililics  as  the 
(Jabarsand  the  Armenians:  ami  they  were  formerly 
liable  lo  acts  of  persecution  which  resulteil  in  reilu- 
cing  them  loa  stale  of  misery,  ignorance,  and  degra- 
dation. A  riot  against  them  occurred  in  Teheran 
as    late    as  Mav  16.    1807.     The   Alliuiice   Israelite 


Cri'at  Svniiirnpiie  at  Teheran. 

I.h.tl.'k'Titlili  by  E.  iN.  A.iU-r.) 
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Uiiivciscllc  has  acroinplislicd  ii  giciit  deal  toward 
reiiioviii;^  this  cuiiditidii  of  allairs  by  lictU'rinj;  the 
position  of  the  Jews  in  tlio  ooinniiinity  and  l)y  cstah- 
lisliinj^  schools  for  the  education  of  the  cliildren. 
The  Alliance  report  for  1904  sliows  a  combined  at- 
tendance of  nearly  4(10  pupils  at  the  two  schools, 
establislu'd  six  years  previously  for  boys  and  for 
girls.  The  occupations  of  the  Jews  in  Teheran,  as 
elsewluMe  in  Persia,  are  largely  those  of  traders, 
silversmiths,  wine-mcreliants,  and  petty  dealers. 
Teheran  liasa  total  jjopulation  of  2oO,000,  including 
about  n.OOO  Jews. 

Biiii.iiHiiiAiMiv:  Ciirzon,  Persia  nnri  Ihr.  Prrninii  Qticstinii,  I. 
IMM)  ;t."»:j.  I,(in<lon,  1S92:  Hfiijutniii.  Pt-rsin  tttnl  Ihr  Persians, 
licisloii.  l.sMi;  liiLsset,  Lawl  nf  Dir  Iinains.  New  York.  IS.17  ; 
Wilson.  Persian  I^ifeantll^ustains.  New  York.  ISH.');  Brupscti. 
///(  Ijiinile  tier  Siinne.  lierlin.  l.s.'^ti;  l')iicers  Israelite,  Aun. 
IJ.  I'.IUI ;  Ihillctin  de  l\llliancc  Israililc,  ISIIT.  p.  Tri. 
.1.  A.    V.    \V    .1. 

TEHINA,  ABBA  (called  also  Tehina  ben 
Perisha  ['Mlir  Pharisee"]  or  Hasida  ["the  pious 
one"j):  A  leader  of  the  Zealots.  Together  with 
Ei.K.\ZAK  BEN  DiNAi,  he  is  mentioned  in  the  remarU- 
able  dictum  of  Johauan  ben  ZakUai  concerning  the- 
Zealots :  "  Since 
the  murderers 
have  increased, 
the  e  X  ])  i  a  t  i  o  n 
ceremony  of  the 
'  cglah  '  arufah 
[the  h  e  iter 
whose  neck  is 
broken  for  a 
murder  the  pcr- 
p  e  t  V  a  t  o  r  of 
which  is  un- 
known; Dent, 
xxi.  1-9]  has 
come  into  abey- 
ance hecause  of 
the  many  mur- 
ders by  these 
onlj'  too  well- 
known  Zealots. 
Such  murderers 
are  Elea/.ar  ben 
Dinai  and  Te- 
l.nna,  who  was 
formerly  called 
'  the     Phari.see  ' 

and  later  on  received  the  name  of  '  the  Murderer '  " 
(Sotah  ix.  9;  Sifre,  Deut.  20.")). 

This  Tehina  has  aptly  been  identiHed  by  Deren- 
bourg  ("Essai  sur  I'Histoire  et  la  Geographic  de  la 
Palestine  d'Apres  Ics  Thalmuds  et  les  Autres 
Sources  Rabbiniques,"  i.  279-280,  Paris.  1867)  with 
the  Abba  Tehina  Hasida  of  Eccl.  H.  ix.  7.  Deren- 
liourg.  however,  takes  the  epithet  "Hasid"  to  be 
ironical;  but  lie  ignores  the  very  nature  of  the  pas- 
sage to  which  he  refers  and  which  is  as  follows: 
"Tehina  the  Essene  [Hasid]  with  the  title  Abba 
[see  Kohler,  "Abba,  Father."  in  "J.  Q.  R."  xiii. 
567-.57.')],  returning  to  his  native  town  on  Friday 
afternoon  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  carrying  upon  his  shoulder  a  bundle  con- 
taining the  provisions  for  his  household  for  the 
Sabbath,  met  a  disease-stricken  man  unable  to  move. 


Synagogue  of  Aslier  ilie  rii>.-.i.  um  .a  Teburau. 

(From  a  photograph  by  E.  N.  Adler.) 


who  asked  him  to  have  pity  on  him  and  bring  him 
into  the  (own,  where  his  wants  might  receive  the  nee- 
essaiy  attention.  This  placed  Tehina  in  a  (|uanilary  : 
he  was  afraid  if  he  left  his  bundle  he  iniglil  lose  all 
his  Sabjath  [irovisions;  and  if  he  did  luitaid  the  sick 
man,  he  (Tehina)  would  be  accounted  as  guilty  of 
death.  His  better  inil)ulses  proving  victorious,  he 
carried  the  sick  man  to  a  safe  jdace,  and  then  went 
back  for  his  bundle.  Meanwhile  it  had  grown  dark  ; 
and  the  people,  seeing  him  carry  abumlle  on  Sabbath 
eve,  wondered,  saying,  "Is  this  Abba  Tehina  the 
Pious?  '  Tehina  him.self  wasin  doublns  to  whethei- 
hc  had  really  violated  the  Sabbath,  when  a  miracle 
happened:  God  caused  the  sun  again  to  shine  forth 
to  show  that  the  Sabbath  had  not  yet  begun,  as  it  is 
written  (Mai.  iii.  20  |A.  V.  iv.  2]):  '  IJut  luito  you 
tlial  feariMy  name  shall  thesunof  righleousness  arise 
with  healing  in  his  wings.'  "  Later  the  punctilious 
Es.sene  became  a  tierce  Zealot  (see  Zkai.ots). 

Eleazar  ben  Dinai  is  mentioned  by  Joseplius  sev- 
eral times,  while  Tehina  is  not.  He  has  been 
identilied  with  the  Alexander  mentioned  together 
with   Kleazar  b.    Dinai    bv   that  author  (.Io.sephus, 

"B.  J."ii.  12,  § 
1 ;  see  Eleazau 
uKN  Dinai)  ;  but 
Alexander  aji- 
pears  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Am- 
ram,  cited  as 
companion  of 
lien  Dinai  in 
"Ant."  XX.  1,  i-  1 
(eomp.  Cant.  R. 
iii,  ,'5:  "  lu  the 
I  lays  of  Amram 
[V]  and  in  the 
days  of  Beu 
Dinai  they  at- 
tempted to  bring 
about  the  Mes- 
sianic time  by 
violence";  see 
Griitz,  "Gcsch." 
3d  ed.,  iii.  431), 
whereas  it  is 
quite  possible 
that  Tehina  is 
i  d  e  n  t  i  e  a  1  w  i  t  h 
order  of  Fadus 
p.  278).  K. 

TEHINNAH.     See  Devotional  Liteuatiihe. 

TEITELBAUM,  MOSES:  Austrian  Hasid; 
died  .luly  IT,  1^41.  According  to  Low,  he  signed 
liis  name  Tamar,  this  being  the  equivalent  of 
Teitelbaum,  which  is  the  Yiddish  for  Dattel- 
baum  =  "palm-tree."  He  ofliciated  as  rabbi,  fust 
in  I'rzemysl,  and  later  in  Satoralja-Ujhely,  to 
which  latter  place  he  was  called  in  180!).  In 
Ujhely  he  founded  a  Ilasidic  congregation  which 
was  independent  of  the  Galician  leaders.  In  IS'22 
Teitelbaum  was  suspected  of  having  supplied 
amulets  to  certain  Jewish  culprits  who  had 
been  cast  into  prison  tor  libel,  in  order  to  assist 
them  in  escaping.      When  called  upon  to  vindicate 


'Avvi,3ac    who    was    executed    liy 
(Josephus.  "Ant,"/.c. ;  GrUtz,  I.e. 
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liiniself  lie  dcflareil  that  the  amulets  iu  question 
served  only  as  substitutes  for  the  uiezuzah  ami 
that  their  only  inirijose  was  to  protect  their  bearers 
aiiainst  (Icriions. 

Teitclbaum  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation,  even 
U,  Moses  Sofer  paying  him  homage.  lie  was  the 
autlior  of:  "  Yismal.i  Mosheh  "  (1^49;  2(1  ed.  189H). 
iiomilies  on  theTorali;  "Tutillali  le-^Moslu-h,"  com- 
mentaries on  the  Psalms;  and  "Ileshib  Mosheh,"  a 
collection  of  rcsponsa. 

Bmi.iocKAPiiY :  Waldeii,  Shcm  }ia-Geil<ilim he-Ifadash,  p.  101 ; 
L<".w,  f;ir.<'nnm'tti:  Scltriftcn^  li.  Ttj.  84,  91. 

L.  V. 

TEIXEIRA,  TEIXEYRA,     TEXEIRA,    or 

TEIXARA:  Noble  Portuguese  Maranc.  family, 
originally  bearing  the  surname  of  Sampayo.  In 
accordance  Avith  a  decree  of  King  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  its  coat  of  arms — azure,  a  cross  potencee  or — 
was  included  in  tin-  Spanish  roll  of  arms.  In  the 
patent,  dateil  1G43.  conferring  nobility  on  Diego 
Tei.xeira  his  armorial  bearings  are  blazoned  as  fol- 
lows: Quarterly,  1  and4,  <ir.  ;in  eagle  disphiyed  ]iur- 

plc;     3    and    3, 

cheeky  or  and 
sable  (sixteen 
fields);  bordure 
gules,  charged 
bj'  eight  "S's" 
argent.  This 
coat  of  arms  was 
exchanged  by 
the  fannly,  with 
the  exception  of 
a  few  members, 
f  o  r  a  n  ot  li  e  r , 
probably  that  of 
the  De  Mattos, 
with  whom  they 
intermarried, 
the  new  bear- 
ings being: 
Gules,  a  fir-tree 
sinoplc,  rooted 
ai'gent  between 
two  lions  ram- 
pant, adronte, 
or,  armed  azure. 

The    family 
was  Unoun  al-<i 

as  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  and  mrmbcrs  of  it.  dis- 
tinguished for  their  riches,  philanthropy,  commer- 
cial activity,  and  infiuence,  have  resided  until  very 
receiilly  in  Hamburg,  Holland,  London,  Vienna, 
and  Venice. 

Diepo  Teixeira  Sampayo  (Abrahain  Senior 
Teixeira):  I'orluguesc  .Marano;  lili  I'cirlngal  for 
Antwerp  in  Kit;!;  <lied  at  Ilamliurg  .Ian.  i>.  KUiO. 
After  a  brief  residence  at  Antwerp  he  .sellleil  in 
Itandiurg,  professingCalholiiism  until  Good  Priday 
in  KilT  or  UUS.  when  he  and  his  wife  opeidy  ae- 
Unouledged  .ludaism.  whili'  Diego,  who  was  ap- 
proaching seventy,  together  with  his  two  sons,  one 
of  whom  was  born  out  of  wedlock,  waseircuincised 
by  a  rabbi.  The  impe?ial  government  thereuiion 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Diego's  person  and  the 
conliscation  of  his  estate,  but  the  .senate  of  Hamburg 


energetieallv  opposed  this  demand  (SI.  Grunwahl, 
"Portugiesengrilber,"  p.  134).  Diego  Tei.xeira,  who 
never  added  "de  Mattos"  to  his  name,  was  known 
in  Hand)urg  only  as  the  "rich  .lew."  He  rode  in  an 
ornate  carriage  upholstered  with  velvet,  had  liveried 
servants,  and  kept  a  juineely  house,  which,  in  10.54, 
was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Queen  Christina 
of  Swedi'n,  to  whom  Diego  h;ul  lieen  recommended 
by  the  Sixuiisb  ambassador  I).  Antonio  Pimentel, 
and  by  whom  he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  He  al- 
ways took  a  keen  interest  in  the  alTairs  of  his  core- 
ligionists ;  and  at  his  intercession  in  1().57  King  Fred- 
erick III.  of  Denmark  granted  thein  privileges,  which 
were  later  confirmed  by  Christian  V.  For  several 
years  he  was  the  head  of  the  .Spanish-Portuguese 
conununity  in  Hamburg,  and  at  his  son's  wedding 
he  presented  the  congregation  with  a  ewer  and  a 
basin  of  silver  plated  with  gold,  while  in  1C59  he 
contributed  1.5,000  marks  for  the  erection  of  a  syna- 
gogue. It  was  he  who  supplied  the  copper  roofing 
for  the  great  Church  of  St.  Michael  in  Hamburg, 
and  when  the  elders  asked  for  bis  In'll  he  requesled 

them  to  accept  it 
rr'ceipted  with- 
out payment. 
There  still  exist 
two  benevolent 
i  n  .s  t  i  t  u  t  i  o  n  s 
founded  by  Di- 
ego Teixeira  and 
his  wife,  Sara 
d'Andrade  (d. 
Dee.  5,  1G93): 
Zur  Ausstattung 
Di'irftiger  .lung- 
frauen  and  Zur 
.\nslosung  von 
Gefangeneu. 

llrin.iOGRAPnv:  Ar- 
clieiiholtz,  Me- 
nutirc  dc  Chris- 
tine  lie  Sualr,  I. 
J.'in.iii.i^.AinsIer- 
ilinn,  lost ;  (iriitz, 
demh.  X.  23:  D. 
II .  de  Castro, 
Kcitr  van  Urnf- 
»(«?i'H<  ii.lip.  114  I  ( 
saj.:  (irtiiuviild, 
l*nrtiniii  St  ntn'il- 
li.r.  pii.  VJ:iil  frq. 
tllic  cpitiiiitis  l)e- 
liii.'    BJvi-ri   nil    p. 

Nit. 

Manuel  Teixeira  (Isaac  Hayyim  Senior 
Teixeira):  Only  son  of  liiego  'I'eixeira  and  Sara 
d'Aiidiade;  born  in  Lisbon  about  1G"2.5;  died  at 
Amsterdam  .lune  5,  170.5.  He  was  twice  married, 
his  second  wife  being  Esther  Gomez  de  Mesquita, 
whom  he  wedded  at  Ilainburg  A|uil  7,  10.54. 
Like  his  father,  he  was  the  financial  agent  and  resi- 
dent minisler  of  (Jiiecn  Christina  of  Sweden,  re- 
taining this  position  until  Uix7,  as  is  proved  by  the 
]ialentof  dismissal  given  him  by  her  (.Vrchenhollz, 
"Memoire  de  Chrisline  de  Sue(le,"iv.V  Christina 
esteemed  her  amliassador  so  highly  for  his  integrity 
and  discretion  that  when  the  magistracy  of  Ham- 
burg iillempled  to  prevent  him  from  having  the 
city  the  (pieen  regarded  their  action  as  a  personal 
alTronl.  She  considered  Teixeira'sopinions  :inil  ad- 
vice of  such  value  that  she  recommended  lier  am- 
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bassador  Rosenbacli  to  follow  liis  coiiiiscls.  "  for 
they  are  wise  anil  clever,  and  I  approve  of  tbeni," 
while  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Count  Wassenau  the 
q\R'en  said:  "Teixeira  has  written  yon  a  letter  so 
clever  and  sagacious  that  King  Solomon  himself 
could  not  have  improved  upon  it.  I  can  only  a<ld 
that  you  must  do  all  things  as  he  bids  you,  and  un- 
dertake nothing  in  opiiosition  to  his  views.  .  .  .  Be 
careful  not  to  do  anything  without  his  sanction" 
(Archenholtz,  I.e.  iii.  :i!)9,  405). 

During  her  repeated  visits  to  Hamburg,  Queen 
Christina  always  took  up  her  residence  in  Tei.xeiru's 
liou.se,  which  was  situated  in  the  most  beautiful 
portion  of  the  town,  on  the  Jungfernstieg;  she  re- 
mained there  for  an  entire  year  in  Kidl.  When  she 
revisited  Hamburg  in  July,  1666,  and  instead  of  ae 
cepting  the  hospitality  of  the  municipal  council  be- 
came the  guest  of  Teixeira,  the  rabble,  instigated  by 
the  clergy,  endeavored  to  storm  the  hovise.  For 
more  than  a  (piarterof  a  century  Teixeira  served  the 
queen  faithfully,  and,  even  when,  in  KiSo,  he  re- 
fused to  advance  further  sumson  her  ap|ianage,  her 
governor-general,  Olivekraus,  did  not  succeed  in 
disgracing  him;  on  the  contrary,  she  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  him  until  her  death. 

Allliough  J\Ianucl  Teixeira,  like  bis  father,  kept 
a  princely  house  and  moved  in  the  highest  cir 
cles,  he  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  Judaism,  and 
supported  a  Talmud  Torah  in  which  Jacob  Sas- 
portas  was  employed  as  teacher.  Like  many  other 
Jews  of  Spanish-Portuguese  extraction,  he  was  a 
follower  of  Shabljethai  Zebi.  In  1670,  when  the 
Jews  were  threatened  with  expulsion  from  Vienna 
and  from  the  Austrian  domains,  Teixeira,  in  response 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Vienna  community,  advocated 
their  cause  with  great  devotion.  He  accordingly 
wrote  to  several  of  his  friends  among  the  grandees 
of  Spain  and  invoked  the  aid  of  Cardinal  Azzolino 
at  Home,  the  conlidential  friend  of  Queen  Christina, 
while  at  his  request  the  queen  herself  wrote  to  the 
papal  nuncio  in  Vienna  and  sent  Teixeira  letters  for 
the  dowager  empress  and  for  the  empress.  Manuel 
must  have  removed  to  Amsterdam  before  1G99.  since 
in  that  year  he  was  head  of  the  Spanish-Portuguese 
congregation  in  that  city. 

BniMOGKAPMY:  JiiliiUiich  filr  larneliten,  vli.  1-13,  Vienna, 
ISISi);  (irfttz.  ^'imIi.  .\.  227,  2B3;  xxli.  c(  SCO. ;  J.  Saspurtiis. 
Oliil  Yd'dh'ili.  rcsiionsum  No.  77:  Zcitschrift  ihs  Ihuii- 
huriin-  (i't^ihiililxtun  ins.  ii.  41)'.)  et.  Kcq.;  D.  H.  de  ra.stro. 
Keur  luin  UriifsUcnen.  pp.  VU  ct  scq. ;  Jciv.  C7iroii.  Aug.  1 1, 
1905 :  Diainant,  in  Magiiar  ZsUU'i  Szemle,  vi.  269  et  seq.,  Sii 
et  seq. 
s.  M.  K. 

TEIXEIRA,  PEDRO:  Portuguese  traveler, 
born  at  Lisbon  <if  Maiano  parents;  died  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  cither  at  Verona 
(according  to  De  Barrios,  who  is  followed  b}'  Wolf, 
Zuuz,  and  others)  or  at  Antwerp  (according  to  Bar- 
bosa  Maehado),  whither  he  had  removed  fi'om  Ven- 
ice. A  man  of  education  and  a  close  observer,  he 
traveled  for  eighteen  months  through  the  Philip- 
pines, China,  and  parts  of  America,  and,  after  spend- 
ing two  years  at  Lisbon,  undertook  a  scientilic  jour- 
ney to  India.  Peisia,  and  other  countries.  As  a  re- 
sult he  published  "  Relaciones  de  Pedro  Teixeira  d'el 
Oi'igen,  Descendcncia,  y  Sucesion  de  los  Reyes  de 
Persia,  y  de  Hormuz,  y  de  un  Viage  Hecho  por  el 
Mismo  Autor  Dende  la  India  Oriental  Hasta  Italia 


por  Tierra"  (Antwerp,  1010),  containing  a  liislory 
of  the  kings  of  Persia  according  to  Persian  sources, 
as  well  as  a  fund  of  information  on  the  Jews  of 
Alepjio,  Bagdad,  and  other  cities,  with  notes  on 
Jewish  monumenls.  It  served  as  a  guide  for 
Thomas  de  Pinedo  and  others,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  \V.  J.  Sinclair,  and  edited  by 
D.  Fergeson;  the  latter  also  supplied  the  edition 
with  an  introduction. 

niRMOMi.M'iiv  :  liiirri™,  Hchiciim  ilr  Inn  I'm  tax  K«|)nfi<)/c»,  p. 
.■>»;  Wc.lf.  mi'l.  Ililir.m.  922;  Zunz,  G.  S.  I.  IHH;  HiirlK)sa 
MHcliailn.  Itiltlinlictt  LimttDKi.  Hi.  022:  Kayserling, /Vt/ro 
Ti  i.r'irn  :  l-liiif  liiisesluzzr  als  KinlrUutm  zit  J.  .1.  /if  ».ia- 
iiiiii,  Aclit  .Idlnr  in  A.-<irn  initl  Afrini.  Hanover.  IK>s  (Enff- 
llsli  Iransl.  ili.  IH-'iil);  ideal,  ISihl.  tJfiJ.-l'ijrt.-Juil.  p.  la'i. 
s.  M.  K. 

TEKI'AH.     See  Shofak. 

TEKOA  :  City  of  southern  Juilea,  fi('(|uently 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  "wise  wom- 
an "  who  brought  about  the  lecall  of  Absalom  was  a 
i-esident  of  the  city  (II  Sam.  xiv.  2  el neq.),  and  it 
was  also  the  home  of  the  prophet  Amos  (i.  1),  the 
herdsman  and  the  gatherer  of  .sycamore  fruit.  The 
fortification  of  Tekoa  by  Rehoboam  (II  Chron.  xi. 
6)  gave  it  strategic  importance.  In  the  iiost-exilic 
period  its  iidiabitants  were  Caleuitks  (I  Chron.  ii. 
24);  and  they  aided  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the 
wall  (iii.  5,  27). 

The  site  of  Tekoa  is  fixed  by  Biblical  data.  It 
was  in  the  south  (Jer.  vi.  1),  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  valley  of  Berachah  ("blessing"),  near  the  desert 
to  which  it  gave  its  name  (II  Chron.  xx.  20,  26;  I 
Mace.  ix.  33).  The  place  is  still  more  accurately 
localized  in  Josh.  xv.  60,  where  the  Gieek  text  of 
a  passage  lost  in  the  Hebrew  places  it,  together  with 
Beth-leliem  and  other  towns  of  the  hill-country  of 
Judah,  south  of  Jerusalem.  Aeeoiding  to  the 
"Onomastieon "  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  lay 
twelve  Komau  miles  (eighteen  kilometers)  south  of 
that  city  and  to  the  east  of  Beth-lehem  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert.  The  site  of  the  city  is  represented  by 
the  modern  Khirbat  Taku'ah,  a  mass  of  scantily  in- 
habited nuns,  with  ancient  cisterns  and  tombs  and 
the  remains  of  a  church,  lying  on  a  hill  which 
commands  a  wide  land.scape.  Since  the  days  of 
Jerome  the  grave  of  Amos  has  been  shown 
there.  The  Mishnah  speaks  in  high  praise  of  the 
oil  of  Tekoa;  and  medieval  Arabic  authors  mention 
its  honey. 

E.  c.  I.  Be. 

TEKTJFAH  (lit.  "turn,"  "cycle"):  Season  of 
the  year.  The  four  tekufot  are:  (1)  Tekufat  Nisan, 
the  vernal  eipiinox  (March  21),  when  the  sun  enters 
Aries;  this  is  the  beginning  of  spring,  or  " 'et  ha- 
zera'  "  (seed-time),  when  day  and  night  are  C(jual; 
(2)  Tekufat  Tanunuz,  the  summer  solstice  (June  21), 
when  the  sun  enters  Cancer;  this  is  thcsummei'  sea- 
son, or  "'et  ha-kazir"  (harvest-time),  when  the  day 
is  the  longest  in  the  year;  (3)  Tekufat  Tishri,  the 
autumnal  equinox  (Sept.  23),  when  the  sun  enters 

Libra,  and  autumn,  or  " 'et  habazir" 
Seasons,      (vintage-time),  begins,  and  when  the 

day  again  equals  the  night;  (4)  Te- 
kufat Tebet,  the"  winter  solstice  (Dec.  23),  when  the 
svin  enters  Capricornus;   this  is  the  beginning  of 
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winter,  or  "'et  ha-horef  "  (strippiiig-tiiiie).  wlifii  the 
niglit  is  the  longest  during  tlie  year.  Eacli  tel>iifah, 
according  to  Samuel  Yarliiniii,  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  91  days  and  7^  hours. 


that  has  been  boiled  or  used  in  salting  or  pickling. 
The  danger  in  unu.sed  water  may  be  avoided  by  jnit- 
ting  in  it  a  piece  of  iron  or  an  iron  vessel  ("Bet 
Yosef  "  on  the  "Tur,"  and  Isserles'  note  to  Sliulhan 


Table  of  the  Tekufot  During  1905-14. 


a 
>< 

Tekufat  Tebet. 

Tekufat  Nisan. 

u 

Tekufat  Tammuz. 

°l 

.5 
14 
2I> 

9 
19 

1 
13 
2:3 

3 
14 

Tekufat  Tishrl,           51 

19(1.". 
1»0« 
1907 
19118 
I'M) 
1910 

lull 

1912 
1913 
1914 

10.:iOa.m.  Fri.,  Jan.  6.. .. 

4.311  p.m.  .Sat.,  Jan. 6.... 
IU.;tO  p.m.  Sun..  Jan.  ti.  . . 

4.30  a.m.  Tues.,  Jan.  7. . 
10.30  a.m.  Weil..  Jan.  1! . . 

4.;iOii.m.  Thur..  Jan.O.. 
lO.aip.m.  Fri.,  Jan.a.... 

4.:!0  a.m.  sun.,  Jan.  7... 
lO.Wa.m.  Mon.,  Jan.  6.. 

4.30  p.m.  Tues,,  Jan.  6. . 

29 

9 
21 

4  1 
13  , 
25 

17 

27 
8 

15  p.m.  Fri..  April  7 

12  p.m.  Sat.,  April  7 

6  a.m.  Mon.,  April  8 

12a.m.  Tues..  April  7.... 

tJ  p.m.  Wed.,  .Apr'il  7 

12p.m.  Thur..  April  7  ... 

Oa.m.  Silt.,  April  8 

12  a.m.  Sun.,  .April  7  

fi  p.m.  .Mon.,  April  7 . . . . 
12  p.m.  Tues.,  April  7 

3 
13 
24 

li 
17 
28* 
10 
20 

1 
12 

1..30a.m.  Sat.,  July  8 

7.30  a.m.  Sun.,  July  8 

1.30  p.m.  Mun.,  July  8  . . . 
7.30  p.m.  Tues.,  July  7  . . . 
1.30a.m.  Thur..  July  8... 

7.30  a.m.  Fri.,  July  8 

1.30  p.m.  Sat.,  July  8 

7.30  p.m.  Sun.,  July  7 

1.30  a.m.  Tues.,  July  8  , . . 
7.30  a.m.  Wed.,  July  8 , . . 

9  a.m.  Sat.,  Oct.  7 8 

3p.m.  Sun.,  Oct.  7 1  18 

9  p.m.  Mon.,  Oct.  7 30 

3  a.m.  Wed.,  Oct,  7 ;  12 

9a.m.  Thin-.,  Oct." 22 

3  p.m.  Fri.,  Oct.  7 !    4 

9p.m.  Sat.,  Oct.  7 ,  16 

3  a.m.  Mon.,  Oct.  7 26 

9  a.m.  Tues.,  Oct.  7 6 

3  p.m.  We*l.,  Oct,  7 17 

*Adar  II. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tekufot  fall  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  days  later  than  the  true  solar 
equino.v  or  solstice;  this,  however,  does  not  inter- 
fere witli  the  calendar,  which  follows  the  ligures  of 
K.  Ada. 

An  ancient  and  widely   believed  superstition  is 

connected  with  the  tekufot.     Ail  water  that  may  be 

in  the  house  or  stored  away  in  vessels  in  the  first 

hour  of  the  tekufah  is  thrown  away  iu 

Supersti-     tlie  belief  that  the  water  is  then  poi- 

tion.  soned,  and  if  drunk  would  cause  swell- 

ing of  the  body,  sickness,  and  sometimes 
death.  Several  reasons  aie  advanced  forthis.  Some 
say  it  is  because  the  angels  who  protect  the  water 
change  guard  at  the  tekufah  and  leave  itunwatched 
for  a  short  time.  Otheis  say  that  Cancer  lights 
witli  Libra  and  di'ops  blood  into  the  water.  Another 
autliorily  accounts  for  the  drops  of  blood  in  the 
water  at  Tekufat  Nisau  by  pointing  out  that  the 
waters  in  Egypt  turned  to  blood  at  that  particular 
moment.  At  Tekufat  Tamnuiz,  Moses  smote  the 
rock  and  Ciiused  diniis  of  blood  to  flow  from  it.  At 
Tekufat  Tishri  the  knife  which  Abraham  held  to 
slay  Isaac  dropped  blood.  At  Tekufat  Tebet, 
Jephthah  sacrificed  his  daughter  (Abudarhiim, 
"Sliaar  ha-Tekufot,"  p.  122a,  Venice,  imi). 

The  origin  of  the  superstition  can  not  be  traced. 
Hai  Gaon,  in  the  tenth  century,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  tlie  prevalence  of  this  custom  in  the 
"  West  "  ((.<'.,  west  of  Babylon),  .said  it  was  followed 
oidy  in  older  that  the  new  season  might  l)e  begun 
with  a  supply  of  fresh,  sweet  water.  Ibn  E/.ra  ridi- 
cules the  fear  that  the  tekufali  water  will  cause 
swelling,  and  ascribes  the  belief  to  the  "gossip 
of  old  women"  (i/i.).  Mezekiah  da  Silva.  however, 
warns  his  coieligionisis  to  pay  no  attention  to  Ibn 
Ezra's  remarks,  asserting  that  in  his  own  limes 
many  persons  who  drank  water  when  the  tekufidi 
occurred  fell  ill  and  died  in  consequence.  Da  Silva 
says  the  principid  danger  lies  in  the  liist  tel<ufali 
(Nisan);  and  a  sjiecial  announcement  of  its  occur- 
rence was  ma<le  by  the  beadle  of  the  congregation 
("Peri  nadiish,"on  Orah  Ilayyim,  428,  end)."  The 
danger  lurks  only  iu  unused   water,  not  iu  water 


•Aruk.  Orah  Hayyim,  4.i.5,  1;  "Be'er  Heteb,"  to 
Yoreh  De'ah,  116,  .'5).  K.  Jacob  Miilln  required 
that  a  new  iron  nail  shoiilil  be  lowered  by  means  of 
a  string  into  the  water  used  for  baking  mazzot  dur- 
ing the  Nisan  tekufah  ("Sefer  ilaharil,"  p.  Cb,  ed. 
Warsaw). 

See  Calendar  ;  Month  ;  Sin,  Blessing  of. 

J.  J.   D.  E. 

TELASSAR  (lt;'N'^n):  City,  along  with  Gozan, 
Ilaiiin,  iiiid  Uesepli,  which  Rabshakch  mentions  as 
having  lieeu  coiU[uered  by  Sennacherib's  jiredeces- 
sors  (II  Kings  xi.\.  12;  Isa.  x.x.wii.  12).  This  city 
was  inhabited  by  the  Bene  'Eden.  The  cuneiform 
inscriptions  mention  a  Bit-Adini,  located  in  the  U|)- 
per  Mesopotamian  cotailiy,  which  may  be  identical 
with  the  Biblical  place.  "Telassar"  is  probably,  as 
Schrader  holds,  the  same  name  as  "Til-Ashshuri " 
(the  hill  of  Ashur),  and  may  have  been  given  to  any 
place  on  which  a  temple  was  built.  One  such  place 
is  found  east  of  the  Tigris,  as  shown  by  Schrader; 
and  another,  mentioned  by  Tiglathpilescr  III.,  was 
probalily  in  Babylonia.  Esarliaddon,  too,  mentions 
one  near  the  land  of  the  Mitanni.  Telassar.  then, 
being  a  possible  general  name,  is  located  in  at  least 
three  sections  of  the  great  Jlesopotamian  valley  by 
as  manv  seiiarate  cuneiform  documents. 

E.  (.■  I.    M     P. 

TELCS,  EDUARD  :  Hungarian  sculptiu';  boru 
at  IJiijii  Miiy  12,  l'^72.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
went  to  Budapest  and  studied  decorative  art,  but  he 
soon  left  that  city  for  Vienna,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated for  four  years  in  the  Allgemeine  Bildhauer- 
scliule.  winning  the  Fhger  gohl  medal  with  his 
"St.  Boniface  Striking  Down  the  Bannerof  Wotan." 
Ilenextenleicd  I'rofes.sm-  Zumbuseh'sschool,  where 
he  studied  for  thice  yeais.  gaining  the  school's  first 
prize  with  his  "Two  Drinkers,"  which  later  won  a 
mechd  of  the  second  class  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
.\nlwerp,  Teles  attracted  particular  iilteiition  in 
HMHI  by  being  awarded,  for  his  monument  in  honor 
of  I'.mpress  Klizalielh  of  Austria,  first  juize  among 
many  compel  itors.  He  is  now  (1905)  at  work  on 
a  statue  ot  the  poet  VorOsniarty  to  bo  erected  iu 
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Builaprst.   and  anothei'  of  Kossutli  iu  IvccsUonict, 
having  bctii  awarded  botli  thesu  coiiiniissious  as  a 
result  of  competition, 
s.  L.  V. 

TELESINXJS :  Jew  of  Telesia,  who  lived  at 
Home  aliimt  l.so.  Not  nidy  did  Pope  Gelasius  refer 
to  Idm,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Quingesius,  as  a  "  vir 
clarissimus"  and  his  most  deserving  friend,  but  he 
recommended  Telcsinus'  relative  Antonius  (.\ntins) 
to  the  bishop.  Telesinus,  moreover,  is  mentioned  in 
jiapal  <loeunients  as  the  physician  of  Pope  Gelasius. 
Of  late  it  has  been  denied  that  Telesinus  was  jihy- 
sieian  in  ordinary  to  Gelasius  or  even  a  physician 
at  all. 

Bibi.iogr.vpht:  Berliner,  Gesch.  dcr  Jmlcn  in  Rimt,  ii.  4; 
Vof?elsleln  and  Uieser,  Gexch.  der  Juden  in  Rom.  i.  128.  and 
notf. 
s.  A.  M.  F. 

TELL  EL-AMARNA  :  Name  derived  from  the 
Beni  'Amraunr  El-.Vujarna  Bedouins,  and  now  given 
to  the  extensive  ruins  and  roek-eut  tombs  which  are 
the  last  relics  of  the  ancient  royal  city  of  Khut  Aten. 
These  ruins  are  in  middle  Egypt,  on  the  east  liank 
of  the  Nile,  near  the  villages  of  Hagg  Kandil  on  the 
south  and  Et-Tell  on  the  north.  They  are  the  ruins 
of  a  city  built  by  Amennphis  IV.,  of  the  eighteenth 
Egyptian  dynasty.  Shortly  after  the  begininng  of 
his  reign,  Amenophis  broke  away  from  the  worship 
of  all  gods  except  Aten,  the  god  of  the  S(jlar  disk. 
He  accordingly  removed  from  Thebes,  which  for  cen- 
turies had  been  the  Egyptian  capital. 
Of  the  and  built  a  new  city,  in  which  ancient 
Eighteenth  traditions  and  invested  religious  inter- 
Dynasty,  ests  should  not  be  able  to  oppose  his 
reforms.  He  selected  the  site  now 
known  as  El-Amarna,  in  the  Hermopolitan  nome 
in  central  Egypt,  in  which  a  royal  palace  and 
a  temple  of  Aten  were  soon  surrounded  by  resi- 
dences of  nobles  and  of  others  who  would  naturally 
follow  in  the  train  of  royalty.  After  the  death  of 
Amenophis  the  old  religion  reasserted  it.self,  the 
royal  residence  was  soon  moved  back  to  Thebes,  and 
the  city  which  he  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to 
build  fell  into  decay.  As  the  reign  of  Amenophis 
was  less  than  twentj'  years,  the  occui^ation  of  his 
new  capital  can  not  have  been  long.  Its  site  was 
never  reoccupied,  so  that  the  course  of  the  streets 
of  Khut  Aten  and  the  plans  of  the  ancient  palaces 
and  houses  may  still  be  traced  in  the  mound. 

The  position  of  the  palace  of  Amenophis  was  dis- 
covered by  Petrie  during  his  excavation  at  El- 
Amarna  in  1891-92.  It  is  indicated  on  the  mound 
to-day  by  a  building  erected  to  preserve  some  painted 
stucco  pavements  which  once  formed  a  part  of  the 
palace.  These  paintings,  as  well  as  tho.se  in  the 
neighboring  tond)S,  prove  that-  the  artists  of  the 
time  of  Amenojihis  had  emancipated  themselves 
from  ordinary  Egyptian  conventions,  and  repre- 
sented objects  much  more  naturally  than  had  hith- 
erto been  the  case. 

The  attention  of  the  modern  world  was  first  called 
to  El-Amarna  by  the  discovery,  accidentally  made 
by  a  peasant  woman  late  in  1887,  of  more  than  300 
cuneiform  tablets,  which  turned  out  to  be  letters 
written  to  Amenophis  III.  and  Amenophis  IV.  by 
kings  of  various  Asiatic  countries  and  by  Egyptian 


otlicials  or  vassals  in  Pheuicia,  Syria,  and  Palestine. 
This  eorrespondenee  opened  vistas  of  Oriental  his- 
tory that  had  been  entirely  unsuspected.     Kadasli- 

man-Bel  anil   liurnaburiash,  kings  of 

The  Babylon;  AsliMnd)allil,  a  king  of  As- 

El-Amarna  syria;  Dushratla,  a  king  of   .Mitlani; 

Tablets,      and  a  king  of  Alashia  (supposed  to  be 

Cyprus)— all  had  friendly  correspond- 
ence with  the  Kgyptian  kings.  An  entirely  new 
conc<'ption  of  international  relations  at  this  period 
was  thus  ac(iuire<l ;  and  the  remarkable  fact  was  es- 
tablished that  the  language  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
was  then  the  cuneiform  Babylonian.  The  majority 
of  the  letters  were  from  vassals  or  otlicials  in  jilaees 
like  Gebal,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Lachi.sh,  Jerii.salem.  etc. 
— letters  which  proved  that  even  iu  writing  to  Egyp- 
tians the  natives  of  this  region  used  Babylonian 
cuneiform.  Thus  a  long  domination  of  tiiese  coun- 
tries by  15abylonian  intiuence,  before  the  Egyptian 
(■onipiest  by  Thothuus  111.,  was  evident.  The  con- 
tents of  the  letters  afford  a  viviil  jiicture  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Egypt  was  disinte- 
grating under  the  weak  administration  of  Ameno- 
phis IV. 

Amenophis  IV.  had  an  Asiatic  mother.  He  was 
accordingly  more  interested  in  preserving  these  let- 
ters than  most  Egyptian  kings  woidd  have  been; 
those  which  had  been  written  to  his  father  he  took  to 
his  new  capital,  while  those  which  were  written  to 
himself  were  stored  in  the  same  archive,  where  they 
remained  ijutil  1887.  After  their  discovery  the  15rit- 
ish  Museum  purchased  87  of  them,  the  Berlin  5Iu- 
seum  100  (a  <'onsidcrable  nundier  being  fragments), 
the  Gizeh  Museum  at  Cairo  obtaiiie<l  (iO,  while  about 
20  were  purchased  by  jirivate  persons. 

BiBi.incRAPnY:  Baedeker.  EgupL  pp.  203  rt  xrq.,  l.pfpstp, 
llKni:  Budce.  ni>itoni"f  K(;i/)''.  iv.  117-141.  1S4-241.  l.niidon. 
liKL';  Iiezi.ld.7Vi/-  T,U-E1-A  iiinnnt  Tnhhlf  iu  llir  Ilrilish 
Mtisniin.  I.iindiili.  1S91  ;  Oiiintal  Diiihiiuncii.  Liindiin.  1««; 
Winckler.  Jhr  Tliontnfclfuiid  nm  Kl-Anuirno.  Bi-rlln,  Isst); 
fiir  Tliiintdfcln  von  Tcll-El-Amarna  (vol.  v.  of  SeUrader, 
A'.  liJ. 

K.  c.  G.  A.  B. 

TELLER,  LEOPOLD:  Hungarian  actor;  born 
at  Budajiest  .Vinil  3,  1844.  For  a  time  he  studied 
medicine  at  tlu'  Universitj-  of  Vienna,  but  in  1HG2 
he  went  to  Laibach,  where  he  joined  a  theatrical 
company.  During  the  following  ten  years  he  jilayed 
at  small  theaters  in  Iglau,  Klagenfurt,  Troppan, 
Budapest,  Leipsic,  and  Lieben.stein ;  and  from  1874 
to  1800  he  was  a  member  of  the  "Meininger,"  and 
appeared  in  s\ich  roles  as  S/n/lnri-,  Lif/o,  Gfusler, 
Franz  Moor,  and  MnrineUi.  On  leaving  the  "Mein- 
inger" he  sec\ired  an  engagement  at  theStadttheater 
in  Hamburg,  where  his  principal  roles  were  Urnf 
Triint.  Doctor  Cnmiiin,  and  Gnif  Menr/es.  In  1899  he 
retired  from  the  stage,  and  settled  as  teacher  of 
elocution  in  Hamburg.  He  has  written  a  lilay 
entitled  "  Wintersonnenwende,"  which  has  met  w  ith 
considerable  success. 


BiBUOGRAPHV:  Elsenberp.  Bimj.  Lex. 


P.  T.  H. 


TELLER,      PROBST.        See     Fiuedlaxder, 

Daviii 

TELLHEIM,  CAROLINE.     See  Bettelheim, 

C.\ROLINE    VON. 
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TEMAN  :  Oiij^iiiuUy,  tlie  imiiu-of  a  tribe  aiul  tlieii 
of  a  district  i)f  tlic  Edoraitfs.  In  Biblical  geucalojry 
it  is  tlic  uaiiie  of  tbe  eldest  son  of  Elipliaz.  the 
lirsl-boru  of  Esau,  and  oue  of  the  "dukes  "  of  Edoiu 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15,42;  I  Chron.  i.  86,  53j.  The 
genealogy  here  noted  proves  that  Tenian  was  one  of 
the  most  iin]iortant  of  the  Edoniite  tribes,  and  this 
is  continued  by  the  fact  that  "Teniau  "  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  Edoni  itself  (Amos  i.  13;  Obad.  9; 
comp.  Jer.  xlix.  20,  22;  Hab.  iii.  3).  Tbe  Tenian- 
ites  were  famed  for  their  wisdom  (Jer.  xlix.  7; 
Barucli  iii.  22);  Eliphaz,  the  oldest  and  wisest  of 
the  friends  of  Job,  is  described  as  a  member  of  this 
tribe  (Joli  ii.  11  et  jirisKiiii). 

Teinan  is  referred  to  in  Obad.  9  as  a  part  of  the 
mount  of  Esau,  while  Amos  i.  12  mentions  it  in  co:;- 
iiection  with  the  Edoniitic  "palaces  of  Bozrah '' ; 
Ezek.  XXV.  ISsjieaksof  it  in  contrast  to  the  southern 
boundary  Dedan.  The  "  Ouomasticon  "  of  Euscbius 
(2(30,  "[')'>}  mentions  a  region  called  Thaiman,  in  Gcba- 
lcnc(the  Gt-.ii.vi.  of  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8  [A.  V.  7]),  and  thus 
in  the  district  of  Petra,  noting  also  an  East  Teinan. 
a  town  with  a  Homau  garrison  fifteen  (according  to 
Jerome,  live)  miles  from  Petra. 

E.  c.  I.  Be. 

TEMERLS,  JACOB  BEN  ELIEZER  (known 
al.so  as  Jacob  Ashkenazi)  :  (iiiinan  Talmudist 
and  cabalist;  born  at  Worms  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  died  at  Vienna  about  1667.  At  an 
early  age  Temerls  went  to  Poland,  and  for  soiue 
years  directed  a  Talmudical  school  at  Lublin. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Kremenetz,  where  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  In  his  old  age  he 
settled  at  Vieima,  where  he  remaincil  until  hisdeath. 
He  enjoyed  a  high  re]iutation  both  as  a  Talmudist 
and  as  a  cabalist,  and  was  lauded  by  his  contem- 
poraries for  his  great  piety.  He  is  said  to  have 
fasted  forty  years,  during  which  period  he  never 
left  the  bet  lia-iuidrash. 

Temerls  was  the  author  of  "Sifra  di-Zeni'uta  de- 
Ya'akob,"  containing  a  cabalistic  coinmcntiiry  on 
the  Penlaleudi  and  rules  for  the  study  of  the  Cab- 
ala (Amsterdam.  IGGll).  He  left  in  manuscript: 
"She'clot  uTcshubot."  a  collection  of  responsa. 
fjuoted  in  "  Emimat  Shemuel"  (^  53);  a  comprehen- 
sive commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Megillot. 
quoted  by  himself  in  his  "Sifra  di-Zcni'uta  <le- 
Ya'aljob";  a  commentary  on  the  "Iilrot";  a  com- 
mentary on  (litlicult  passages  in  the  Babylonian 
and  Palestinian  Talmuds;  explanations  of  some 
pas.sages  of  the  Zohar,  the  books  of  the  Pro])liets. 
and  the  Hagiograjiha;  and  a  <lissertation  nn  Luria's 
cabalistic  wiitings. 
niiit.KMJUArnv  :  Ni'pt-(;hirinicli.  T'ththtt   dulnh'  Yisrml,  pp- 

L'le.  ;l')ll  IWlHMI'  .lllinl.  Is  1-lillfolinill'll  Willi  llll'  lirolllIT  nf  Sluih- 

lietiial  Bu.H,s);  Slt'lnschneidiT,  i\it.   Iloitl.  col.   VSiS;  Kiu'iui. 
Keneael  I'uirad,  p.  581 ;  Uembitz,  Ktlilat  Ynll,  II.  117. 
8.  I.    Bit. 

TEMESVAR:  Hungarian  city.  The  oldest 
graveslmie  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  is  dated  l();i6,  and 
was  erected  in  memory  of  Azriel  Assach  of  Salonica. 
Between  15.")2  and  1T16  large  numbers  of  Spanish 
Jews  settled  in  Temesvar,  where  the  Turkish  gov 
ernnieiit  received  them  with  favor;  but  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  in  17ir>  liy  Prince  Eugene  their 
treatment  became  less  favorable,  for  Temesvar  and 


its  district  were  anuexed  to  Hungary  and  adminis- 
tered as  an  Austrian  province.  In  1718  the  pro- 
vincial government  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  the  city  on  the  charge  of  being  Turkish 
spies.  The  order  was  not  strictly  enforced,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  influence  of  Moses  Lopez 
Percira  Diego  d'Aotii..\i!,  the  founder  of  the  Se- 
phardic  cominunitv  ;  Maria  Theresa  even  permitted 
five  other  Spanish  .lewish  families  to  settle  in  the 
city.  D'Aguilar  presented  to  the  Sephardic  com- 
munity mantles  of  the  Law  and  silver  crowns  for 
the  scrolls  of  tlie  Torah.  At  that  time  the  Span- 
ish Jews  had  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  while  another  association  re- 
ceived official  recognition  from  the  Count  of  Wallis, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  citadel. 

As  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  Jews  of  Temesvar 
were  oppressed  by  the  restrictions  formulated  by 
JIaria  Theresa  in  1776.  Only  forty-nine  were  jier- 
mitted  to  reside  in  the  city.  They  were  restricted  to 
a  single  community,  headed  bj-  a  dayyan  and  a 
rabbi ;  nor  might  they  contract  mar- 
Residence    riages  or  leave  the  city  without  the 

Limited,  permission  of  the  authorities.  Only 
eight  were  allowed  to  engage  in  com- 
merce ;  and  the  distinction  between  Ashkeuazim  and 
Sephardim  was  abolished,  the  whole  Jewry  being 
comprised  under  the  term  "  protected  Jews  of  the 
cities  and  counties  of  the  Bauat."  Jews  from  other 
places  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  city  except  for 
commercial  purposes,  when  they  were  required  to 
pay  a  daily  tax  of  live  groschen  for  protection,  and 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  city  at  night.  Jews  were 
forbidden  either  to  have  Christian  servants  orto  live 
in  the  houses  of  Christians,  and  were  compelled  to 
reside  in  a  ghetto  in  the  citadel,  their  quarter  being 
bounded  by  tbe  streets  now  called  Varoshaz,  Szerb. 
Erzsibet,  and  Jenii.  JIarriages  might  be  performed 
only  by  the  rabbi  of  Temesvar,  and  all  Jews  who 
died  in  the  [jrovince  were  to  be  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  city.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Jo- 
seph II.  (1780-90)  that  the  condition  of  the  Jews  of 
Temesvar  licgan  to  iin])rove. 

The  community's  most  important  society,  next  to 
the  charitable  organization,  is  the  Jewish  Women's 
Club  of  I  he  citadel,  one  of  the  oldest  societies  of 
Hungary,  founded  by  Sarolta  Fischel  in  1846.  This 
is  the  famous  Jewish  society  which  gave  Louis  Kos- 
suth 800  crowns  for  patriotic  jnirposes  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Hungarian  revolution.  During  the  oc- 
cupation of  Bcisnia  and  Herzegovina  this  society 
rendered  valuable  aid  by  .sending  food  to  the 
woundeil ;  and  at  the  lime  of  the  Mood  at  Szegedin. 
in  1879.  it  materially  assisted  the  poor,  especially 
by  maintaining  a  soup-kitchen.  The  commu- 
nity supports  two  other  women's  clubs,  founded  in 
is.i7and  18(19  respectively,  as  well  as  the  Talmud 
Tnrah  (a  charitable  organization),  the  Maskil  el  Dal, 
and  a  hil)ra  kaddisha.  the  last-named  established  in 
1748.  althdugh  its  hospital  in  the  citadel  has  since 
been  demnlished. 

Temesvar  has  had  the  following  rabbis:  Jacob 
Moses  of  Belgnide  (Sephardi :  17:t9l;  Eliezer  Lip- 
nianii.  author  of  th<'  commentary  ".Migdal  Dawid  " 
n74Si;  Ji.nalhan  Trebitsch.  ihief  rabbi  of  Transyl- 
vania (1752);  Johanan  b.  Isaiah  (1775V  Zebi  Ilirscb 
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I).  Israel  (IIcrshclL-  Ilarif;  1782):  ami  David  li.  Zelii 
Oppciilii'iiii  (ISOl),  ami  his  son  David  Hiiscli  Oppcu- 
beim,  author  of  "  ■Eir-  ha-Da'at"  (IJudapcst,  1S29). 
Tlie  rabbinate  of  Tenu'svar  has  always  iiiclmlfd 
tlio  t'litiro  district  composed  of  Liigos,  Versec/, 
Karansebcs.    PaiKsova,  mid  Kagv   Uccskerck.     In 


city  possesses  a  synagogue  in  the  Moorish  style,  built 
in  1865.  There  is  a  small  Sephardie  synagogue  in 
the  citadel,  but  tlie  Spanish  Jews  in  Temesvar  are 
now  very  few,  and  tlieir  old  place  of  worsliip,  the 
.Judeuhof,  founded  in  ITOO.  has  been  demolished  to 
make  room  for  the  new  Reform  synagogue. 


1863  ;\[oritz  Ilirschfeld  was  elected  rMblii,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Jloritz  Liiwy.  Since  18GU,  however, 
internal  dissensions  have  divided  tlie  comnumity 
into  factions,  with  the  Reform  rabbi,  Moritz  f^owy, 
at  the  head  of  the  one  in  the  city,  and  llie  Ortliodo.x 
rabbi,  Jakob  Singer,  leading  that  in  the  citadel. 

The  lattercontainsasynagogue  in  the  Renaissance 
Gothic  style,  designed  by  Leopold  Baunihorn;   the 


Syxacogue  at  Temesvar,  Hit.m.ahv. 

(From  a  ^holograph,) 

The  earliest  Jewish  census  at  Temesvar  was  taken 
in  173!),  when  there  were  13!)  Ashkenazini  and  HI 
Sephanlim  (46  families  altogether).  In  17.").")  there 
were  28  Jewish  families  in  the  city;  .53  in  1772;  76 
in  1776;  and  72  in  1781.  In  1840  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  the  city  w-as  about  1,200,  of  whom  7.50  lived 
in  the  citadel,  .340  in  the  city,  and  about  50  in  the 
suburbs.     In  1858  the  number  was  2,202;  in  1890, 
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4.8T0;     ami  in   1901,  5,788  (iiichiiling  Jcwisli  .sol- 
diers, 5,916).     Tliu  total  popiiUitiou  of  'I'ciiicsvar  is 

.os.oan. 

I'.rni.mcRArMY  :  M.  Lowv,  SItizzcn  zur  Gcschichte  <lrr  .Jiideii 
ill  I'l  iiiini'i'ir  :  Jakob  singer,  Adata  a  ISiinat  i  Zshluk  TOrli  ii. 

Illiclil|ll-St,   liUI.'). 

s.  J.   Si. 

TEMPLE,  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
SERVICE  OF:  Tlic  iillairs  of  the  Sccoud  Temple 
wric  ]iin]iai;ril  by  a  lioanl  of  lifteena])pi)inte(l  olliccis 
(••  meiiiuimim  ").  The  Mislinali  leeonls  tlie  following 
naiiicsof  ollieersof  tlie'l'einple  without  stating  their 
lespective  periods  of  aetivitj- ;  but  it  is  presumed  they 
were  those  npi)ointed  in  the  lime  of  Agrippa :  (1)  .lo- 
luinan  1).  Phinehas,  in  charge  of  the  seals  given 
in  exchange  for  money  to  purchase  sacrifices,  (2) 
Ahijah,  of  libations;  (3)  JIattithiah  b.  f^amuel,  of 
allotments  {i.e.,  the  selection  of  priests  for  the  day); 
(4)  Pethahiah,  of  the  nests  of  fowls  (for  sacrilices) ; 
(."))  Ben  Ahijah,  of  the  health  department  (treat- 
ing especially  a  di.sease  of  the  bowels  caused  by 
the  bare  feet  touching  the  cold  marble  pavement); 
(())  Xehnnya,  of  the  digging  of  wells  (for  the 
pilgrims  on  Uie  highways  leading  to  Jerusalem); 
(7)  Gcbini  (Gabinimns),  of  announcements  (the  Tem- 
|)lc:  crier);  (8)  Ben  Geber,  of  the  gates  (opening  and 
closijig  them);  (!))  Ben  Babi,  of  the  wicks  for  the 
candlestick  ("menorah");  (10)  Ben  Arza,  of  the  cym- 
bals (leading  the  nuisic  of  the  Levitcs);  (11)  Hugras 
(Hugdas)  h.  Levi,  of  the  musical  in- 
Officers.  strunients;  (12)  the  Garmu  family,  of 
the  iircparatiou  of  the  showbread ; 
(i:i)  the  Abtinas  family,  of  the  incense:  (14)  Elea- 
y.nr.  of  the  curtains;  and  (\~i)  Phinehas,  of  t!ie  vest- 
niciils  (Slick.  V.  1  ;  comp.  Maimonides,  "  Yad,"  Kcle 
ha  .Mikihish,  vii.  1). 

Seven  trustees  ("amarkelim  ")  and  three  cashiers 
("gi/.barim  ")  had  charge  of  the  Temple  treasury. 
In  Hie  couils  were  thirteen  contribution-bo.\cs  in 
Hie  shape  of  shofarim,  with  narrow  necks  and  liroad 
liases  (Shek,  vi.).  The  half-shekel  contiibulion  for 
public  sacrifices,  etc.,  was  demanded  on  the  first 
of  Adar  and  was  payable  by  the  twenty-lifth  of 
the  s;une  month  {ih.  i.  1,  3).  There  was  a  special 
room,  called  "  Lishkat  Ilashsha'im  "  (Secret  C'ham- 
lier],  for  anonymous  donations,  out  of  which  fund 
the  worthy  poor  were  suiiiiorted.  Into  the  Vessel 
Chamber  Hie  jieople  threw  donations  of  silver  and 
gold  vess<'ls.  Every  thirty  days  this  chamber  was 
opened  by  the  cashiers,  who  selected  such  vessels  as 
could  lie  utili/ed  in  the  Temide,  the  rest  being  sold 
and  the  proeeeils  apjilied  to  a  fund  for  repairing 
the  Temple  building  ("bedek  lia-bayit";  ih.  v.  4). 

The  priestly  ollicials  were:  the  high  priest,  liis 
deputy  C'segan").  and  his  two  attendants  ("  katoli- 
kin  "  =  "catholicus"). 

A  strict  watch  over  the  Temple  was  maintained, 
the  guard  lieing  comiiosed  of  three  priests  and 
twenty-one  Lcvites.  The  priests  were  stationed  one 
nt  the  ('liainber  of  the  Flame  ("Bet  ha-Xizoz  ").  one 
ut  file  Chamber  of  the  Hearth  ("Bet  ha-Mokeir'). 
and  oni'  at  Hie  Chamber  <altic)  of  .\b(inas  (see  dia- 
gram, Jiage  95).  The  I,evitcs  kept  guard  as  fol- 
lows: one  at  each  of  the  five  gates  of  the  mount 
entrances;  oik^  at  each  of  the  four  corners  within 
the  mount  enclosure;  one  at  each  of  the  five  impor- 
XII  —I! 


taut  gates  of  the  courts;  one  at  each  of  the  four  cor- 
ners within  the  court ;  one  at  the  (Chamber  of  Sacri- 
fice; one  at  the  Chamber  of  Curtains; 
Priestly      and  one  behind  the  "  Kajiiioret  "  (Holy 
Guard.        of     Holies).      Tlie     captain     of     the 
guard  saw  that  every  man  was  alert, 
chastising  a  priest  if  found  asleep  at  his  post,  and 
sometimes  even  punishing  him  by  burning  his  shirt 
upon  him,  as  a  warning  to  others  (Mid.  i.  1). 

The  priests  were  divided  into  tweiily-four  patrols 
("  mishmarot"),  which  were  cliiuiged  every  week. 
The  patrol  was  quartered  ]iartly  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  Flame  and  jirincipally  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
Hearth,  lioth  of  which  were  on  the  nortli  side  of  the 
inner  court  ("'  'azarah  ").  The  latter  chamber  was  a 
capacious  one,  surmounted  by  a  dome.  Half  of  the 
chamber  extended  outside  the  court  to  the  "hel,"  ii 
kind  of  platform  surrounding  the  courts,  which  was 
considered  as  secular,  in  contrast  to  the  sacred  prem- 
ises within,  where  the  priests  were  not  allowed  to  sit 
down,  much  less  to  sleep.  A  tire  was  always  kept 
burning  in  tlie  outer  extension,  at  which  the  priests 
might  warm  their  hands  and  bare  feet.  Here  also  they 
might  sit  down  and  rest  for  a  wliile.  At  night  the 
elder  iiriests  slept  here  on  divans  placed  on  rows 
of  stone  steps  one  above  another.  The  younger 
priests  slept  on  cushions  on  the  lloor,  putting  their 
sacred  garments  under  their  heads  and  covering 
themselves  with  their  secular  clothing  (Tamid  i.  1). 
The  elder  priests  kept  the  keys  of  the  Temple,  put- 
ting them  at  night  under  a  marble  slab  in  the  Hoor; 
to  this  slab  a  ring  was  attached  for  lifting  it.  A 
priest  watched  over  or  slept  on  the  slab  until  the 
keys  were  demanded  by  the  officer  in  the  morning. 
The  king  when  visiting  the  Tcmpli'  had  no  rights 
beyond  those  of  the  ordinary  Israelite;  only  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  David  were  jirivileged  to  sit 
down  in  the  'azarah  (Solali  41b;  Tamid  27a). 

The  major  Sanhedrin.  com])osed  of  71  nienibers, 

sat   in  the  Chamber  of  Hewn  Stone  ("I>islikat  ha- 

Gazit")on  the  extreme  north  of  the  priests'  hall. 

Two  tribunals  of  niimu-  Sanhedrin,  each  composed 

of  twenty-three  members,  sat  one  by 

The  the  .south  gate  of  the  mount  and  one 

Judiciary,    in  front  of  the  hall  on  the  north  side. 

The  .sessions  were  held  from  the  niorn- 

ingsacrifice  till  that  of  tlu>  afternoon.     On  Sabbaths 

and   holy  days,  to  facilitate  increased  business  the 

major  Sanhedrin  s;it  outside  on  the  hel  (Sanh.  88b), 

and  the  minor  Sanhedrin  assembled  in  the  bet  Iin- 

midrash  situated  on  the  mount  (Tosef.,  Hag.  ii.). 

Kntrance  within  the  enclosure  of  the  mount  was 
permitted  to  any  one  who  was  (Ucently  attired  and 
who  carried   no  burden.     Israelites  when   ritually 
unclean  and  Gentiles  were  not  allowed  to  pass  be- 
yond  the  "sorcg."  a  fence  which  surrounded  the 
courts  at  a  distance  of  ten  cubits.     The  outer  court, 
called  '•  'Ezrat  Nasliini  "  (Women's  Hall),  wasfor  the 
use  of  ordinary  Israelites.    The  priests' 
Local        hall  was  reserved  for  the  |iricsls  and 
Divisions     Levitcs;  occasionally,   however,   men 
and  'Water-  and  women   presenting  sin-olTerings, 
Supply.      sacrilices  on  which  they  were  rciiuired 
to  place  the  hands  C'semikah  '').  made 
use  of  it.     At   the    festivals,   to   ac<'omniodate   the 
large  crowds,  all  Israelites  were  permitted  to  enter 
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tlie  piifsls"  Imll,  ou  wliich  occasion  the  curtain  of 
the  vestibule  was  raised  to  sliow  the  jieople  the  in- 
terior of  tlie  "llctial"  (see  Pii.r.iiiMAdK).  The 
people,  though  tightly  packed,  were  able  to  liud 
suflicicnt  space  in  which  to  prostrate  themselves, 
this  being  one  of  the  miracles  associated  with  the 
Temple.  The  people  crowded  to  within  eleven 
cubits  behind  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Yonia  21a). 

Another  phenomenon  was  the  waler-supiily.  A 
spring  rising  below  the  Holy  of  Holies  from  an 
opening  as  narrow  as  the  antenna',  of  a  locust  in- 
creased when  it  reached  the  entrance  to  the  Hekal  to 
the  size  of  a  warp-thread;  at  the  entrance  to  the 
vestibule  it  assumed  the  size  of  a  woof-thread ;  and 


rah.  being  unlit  for  service  till  sunset  of  the  same 
day. 

The   order  of  the  priests'   dai!}-   service   in  the 
Temple  was  as  follows;    One  of   the  priests  arose 
early  and  bathed  before  the  arrival  of  the  ollicer, 
who   usually  came  about  cockcrow.      The  ollicer 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Chandler  of  the  Hearth, 
and  the  priests  opened  it.     He  called  for  the  priest 
who  had  bathed,    and  ordered  him   to 
Order  of      decide  by  lot  which  of  the  Jiriests  should 
Service.      serve  that  day.     The  ollicer  then  took 
the    keys    and    entereil     through    the 
wicket  (■'  pishpush  ")  of  tJie  door  to  the  'azarah,  fol- 
lowed  by  the   iiriests  who   formed   the   palrol.  each 
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The  Temple  at  Jep.csale.m. 

(From  a  P&twover  Hiii;^d3h,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  I69&.) 


at  the  house  of  David  it  became  an  overflowing 
brook  (Yoma  77b,  78a).  This  spring  is  referred  to 
in  the  passage  "  And  behold,  waters  issued  out  from 
under  the  threshold  of  the  house  ...  at  the  south 
side  of  the  altar  "  (Ezek.  slvii.  1,  2);  it  was  the  mys- 
terious spring  that  filled  the  bath  of  Ishmael  the 
high  priest,  situated  by  the  attic  of  Abtinas  on  the 
south  of  the  court,  at  the  water-gate.  There  was 
another  bath,  in  a  passage  under  the  Chand^ier  of 
the  Hearth,  for  the  use  of  any  ordinary  jiric-st  who 
might  become  ritually  tmcJcan.  This  was  reached 
by  a  winding  staircase.  The  priest,  having  bathed, 
dried  himself  by  the  fire;  he  then  dressed  and  re- 
turned to  his  comrades  above,  with  whom  he  waited 
until  the  gates  were  opened,  when  he  left  the  "aza- 


holding  two  torches.  The  patrol  was  liiviileil  into 
two  sections ;  one  going  through  the  colonnade  on  the 
cast,  and  one  on  the  west,  the  sections  meeting  on 
the  south  side  at  the  chamber  where  they  iircprired 
the  "habittin  "  (the  baked  cake  for  the  meal  nU'er- 
ing).  The  priests  now  asked  one  another  "Is  all 
well? "and  received  the  answer  "All  is  well.''  The 
officer  assigned  \>y  lot  the  making  of  the  habittin. 
Similarly  he  selected  a  priest  to  clean  the  altar  of 
ashes,  his  comrades  uttering  the  warning;  "Be 
careful  not  to  touch  the  sacred  vessels  before  thou 
sanctifiest  [by  washing]  thy  hands  and  feet  at  the 
laver;  and  see  that  the  coal-shovel  ["  mahtah  "]  is  in 
its  place  [near  the  "kebe.sh."  the  inclineil  plank  or 
bridge  leading  to  the  altar]."     Proceeding  without 
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any  light  save  that  of  the  i)yre("'  nia'tiriikiili  ")  on  the 
altar,  hcilisappciued  below,  anil  was  next  lieanl  op- 
cmliug  llic  machinery  for  raising  the  lavcr  from  the 
well.  Tliis  consisted  of  a  wooden  wheel  and  sliaft 
and  a  chain,  a  device  designed  hy  the  high  priest  Ben 
Kattin.  The  noise  caused  by  tliis  operation  fixed 
the  time  for  washing  hands  and  feet.  The  priest  took 
llie  silver  "  mahtah"  and  ascended  the  altar;  posh- 
ing the  large  coals  aside,  he  took  a  shovelful  of  ashes 
ami  charred  wood,  and,  descending,  turned  north- 
ward and  deposited  the  ashes  in  a  heap  on  the  lioor 
three  liandlireadtlis  from  the"  kcbesh,"  where  also  the 
aslies  from  the  golden  altar  and  the  candlestick  were 
placed.  The  anlliorilics  disagree  as  to  the  dispo.si- 
tion  of  the  ashes:  some  say  they  fell  through  a  grate 
in  the  lloor;  others,  that  they  were  icmoved  later. 
Obs<M-ving  his  act.  the  priest's  comrades  hurried  to 
wash  their  hands  and  feet  at  the  laver.  They  then 
took  large  shovels  ("  magrefot  ")  and  made  a  heap 
("  tapiiuah  ")  of  the  asbes  of  the  altar  in  the  center, 
otlier  priests  meanwhile  using  flesh-hooks  to  place 
aside  the  portions  of  the  sacrifices  that  had  not  been 
consumed  during  the  night.  When  the  heap  of 
ashes  was  sufficiently  large  it  was  removed  outside 
the  city.  The  priests  now  brought  pieces  of  all 
kinds  of  wood  except  olive  and  vine,  and  built  a 
new  pyre,  on  which  they  replaced  the  unconsumed 
portions  of  the  sacrifices.  For  a  second  ]ivre,  in- 
tended for  tlu^  burning  of  incense,  they  selected  the 
best  fig-wood.  Having  lit  the  two  pyres,  they  de- 
scended from  the  altars. 

The  officer  then  ordered  the  priests  to  decide  by  lot 
who  should  slaughter  the  sacrificial  victim,  wlio 
should  spriidvle  the  blood,  who  should  clean  the 
ashes  from  the  golden  altar  and  from  the  golden 
candlestick,  and  who  slioidd  attend  to  the  sacrifices 
in  detail.  This  being  done,  the  officer  commanded: 
"Go  ye  and  see  if  it  is  time  to  commence  the  sacrifi- 
cial service!"  Mounting  to  an  eminence  of  the 
Temple,  they  looked  toward  the  cast,  till  at  length 
one  shouted,  "Harkai!"  (the  morning  light  has  ap- 
peared), ^[attithiali  b.  Sanuicl  said 
The  Tamid  they  asked  him.  "  lias  the  light  in  the 
Sacrifice,  cast  reacficd  Hebron?"  and  he  an- 
swered. "Yes."  The  mention  of  He- 
bron was  madetohotiortlie  memory  of  the  luifriarchs 
buried  there.  The  oflicer  then  said:  "(Jo  and  fetch 
a  lamb  from  the  Chainlier  of  the  Lambs"  (situated 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  'azarah).  The  luiests 
entered  also  the  Vessel  Chamberand  took  therefrom 
ninety-thre(^  vessels  of  silver  and  gold.  The  lamli 
was  now  examined  Ijy  the  light  of  torches  to  see 
wliether  it  was  free  from  blemishes ;  and  water  from 
a  golden  cup  was  given  it  to  drink.  The  priest 
selected  by  lot  tlien  dragged  the  animal  to  the  abat- 
toir, north  of  the  altar.  Meanwliilc  other  priests 
advanced  with  the  "teni."a  gold  dish  in  Ihe  shape 
of  a  basket  of  a  "tarkab"  measure;  the  "kuz,"  a 
gold  pitcher  ;  and  two  keys  wherewith  to  open  ffie 
Ilekal,  one  from  the  outside  and  one  from  within 
^through  the  wicket  or  lattice  of  a  cell  on  the  north 
side  of  the  vestibule.  The  bolt  was  thrown  back 
and  the  doors  unlocked,  causing  a  noise  which  was 
heard  a  long  distance  and  whicli  was  the  signal  for 
the  shohet  to  slaughter  the  perpetual  morning  sac- 
rifice ("tamid  shcl  shaharit")  at  the  abattoir,  while 


the  priest  in  tlic  Hckal  carefully  gathered  up  all  the 

ashes  of  the  golden  altar  into  the  teni,  ])ut  Ihisim 
Ihe  floor,  and  went  out.  The  priest  with  the  kuz 
eli'ared  the  candlestick  of  ashes,  leaving  the  two 
lights  nearest  lo  the  cast  to  biuii  till  the  evening. 
If  he  found  them  extinguished  he  renewed  and  re- 
lighted them,  after  whicli  he  trimmed  the  oilier  lamps. 
In  front  of  the  caniilestick  were  three  marble  steps, 
on  the  top  one  of  which  the  priest  stood  to  trim  and 
light  the  lamps.  When  he  had  finished  he  jnil  the 
ku/.  on  the  second  step  and  went  out.  On  Ihe  first 
step  the  longsand  snulT-dishes  were  jilaccd  (Maiinon- 
ides,  "  Yail."  Uet  hal?eliirali,  iii.  11).  The  teni  was 
removed  liy  the  priest  chosen  lo  icinove  the  ashes  of 
Ihe  altar  after  the  incense  had  beenolTered  ;  the  kuz. 
by  the  priest  who  in  the  afternoon  attended  to  the 
two  lights  of  the  candlestick  Ihat  had  been  burning 
all  day. 

The  slaughter  of  the  lamb  was  efTected  as  follows: 
The  front  legs  were  bound  to  the  hind  legs,  the  head 
pointing  south  with  its  face  toward  the  west.  The 
shol.K't  stood  facing  the  west.  The 
The  morning  tamid  was  slaughlered  at  the 

Abattoir,  northwest  corner,  that  of  the  after- 
noon at  the  northeast  corner,  of  the 
altar  at  the  secoml  ring.  There  were  twenty-four 
rings,  in  four  rows,  fixed  to  the  lloor  on  hinges;  in 
the.se  the  heads  of  the  animals  wen;  held  in  position. 
The  priest  who  received  the  blood  in  a  basin  stood 
facing  the  south.  lie  sprinkled  the  blootl  on  both 
sides  of  the  northeast  ami  southwest  corners  of  the 
altar.  The  removal  of  the  hide  and  the  dissection 
of  the  carcass  were  shared  by  the  priests,  and 
were  followed  by  the  meal-ofTering  (Lev.  vi.  13). 
This  accomplished,  the  priests  went  to  the  Chamber 
of  Hewn  Stone.  There  the  officer  directed  them  to 
recite  one  benediclion  ("Aliabah  Kabbah")  and  to 
read  the  Ten  (Commandments  and  the  "Shema'." 
after  which  they  blessed  the  people.  On  Sabbaths 
they  blessed  also  with  "love,  brotherhood,  peace, 
and  friendship  "  the  patrol  that  was  about  to  go  off 
duty. 

Finally,  the  priests  drew  lots  for  the  incense  serv- 
ice, and  the  various  assignments  were  made,  only 
those  who  had  not  been  previously  selected  being 
admitted  to  the  ballot.  The  priests 
The  that  were  not  to  share  in  the  service 

Incense      of  the  day  now  removed  their  priestlj' 

Service.      garments  and  then,  having  delivered 

them  to  an  attendant  who  placed  them 

in  the  proper  lockers,  dressed  themselves  in  their 

secular  clothes  and  retired  from  the  'azarah  till  their 

next  turn. 

During  the  sacrifice  the  Levites  were  at  their  sta- 
tions on  the  steps  leading  to  the  jiricsts'  hall,  and  in 
front  of  the  dukan;  but  they  did  not  commence 
their  music  until  the  lil)ation  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  service.  Tlie  musical  instrument  called  the 
"magrefah,"  .somewhat  similar  to  fliu  organ,  stood 
between  the  altar  and  the  vestibule.  Its  tones, 
which  could  be  heard  a  long  distance,  were  the 
signal  for  the  priests  to  prostrate  themselves:  this 
took  place  after  the  incense-ofFering. 

Special  honor  Avas  paid  to  the  high  priest.  He 
was  attended  liy  three  priests:  one  on  his  right,  one 
on  his  left,   and   one   holding   up   the   breastplate 
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adorned  with  precious  stones.  The  high  priest 
ciitcied  the  Ilekal  alune,  and  alter  the  ciutiiin  was 
lowered,  he  pioslraled  liiniself  and  retired.  Tlie 
oltieer  who  wailed  in  the  vestibule,  on  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  bells  on  the  hem  of  the  high  priest's 
garment,  raised  the  cnrtain.  After 
the  high  priest  liad  left,  the  ollieer 
who  acted  as  sagan  entered  the  Hekal 
and  prostrated  him.self;  and  on  liis 
retiremeul  the  other  priests  entered 
and  foUcjwed  his  example.  In  case  the  high  priest 
desired  to  olTer  the  incense  he  was  assisted  by  the 
ollieer  and  two  attendants. 

At  the  conclusion  the  priests  bearing  the  five 
empty  vessels — the  basket,  pitcher,  ladle,  spoon,  and 
cover — used  in  the  service  of  the  altar,  and  those 
carrying  the  candlestick  and  iuceuse,  stood  in  line 
on  the  staircase 
of  the  vestibtde, 
and,  raising  their 
hands  as  high  as 
their  shoulders, 
recited  the 
priestly  benedic- 
tion. 

T  h  (•  h  i  g  h 
priest  then  ol- 
fered  the  liba- 
tion of  wine 
("nesakim"). 
The  ollieer  stood 
ill  the  corner 
with  kerchief 
(Hag)  in  hand, 
and  two  priests 
with  s  i  I  v  e  r 
trumpets  by  the 
table,  the  cym- 
bals meanwhile 
playing  between 
I  h  e  m  .  T  h  e 
t  r  11  m  (i  e  I  e  r  s 
soundeil  "leki- 
'all,  terii'ah,  te- 

ki'air';  the  high  priest  eomnienced  the  ceremony 
of  llie  libation;  the  ollieer  unrurled  the  kerchief: 
the  cymbals  clashed  ;  and  the  Levites  sang  hymns 
accompanied  by  music.  During  the  pauses  the 
trumpet  sounded  "teki'ah,"  and  the  people  in  the 
"azarah  prostrated  Ihemselves;  at  every  ]iause  a 
tiki'ah  and  a  ]iidslrati()n.  The  order  of  the  daily 
I'salms  from  Sunday  to  Saturday  was  as  follows: 
I's.  x.xiv.,  .xlviii..  Ixxxii.,  xciv,,  Ixx.xi.,  xciii..  xeiv. 
.1.  J.  D.  E. 

TEMPLE  OF  HEROD:  In  Iheeigliteentiiyear 
('20-l',»  ii.c.)  of  his  reign  Herod  rebuilt  the  Temple 
on  a  more  inagnilicent  .scale.  There  are  many  evi- 
ileneis  that  he  shared  the  imssion  for  building  by 
which  many  powerful  men  of  that  time  were  moved. 
He  had  adorned  many  eitiis  and  had  erected  many 
licalhen  temples;  and  it  was  not  tilling  that  the 
irniple  of  his  capital  should  fall  benealh  these  in 
magnilieence.  Probably,  also,  one  of  his  motives 
was  to  placate  the  more  jiious  of  his  subjects,  wliose 
sentiments  he  had  often  outraged. 
The  Jews  were  lotli  to  liave  their  Teniide  piilh  d 


Greek  lu&criptiuu,  Found  on  Site  of  Temple  Area,  riirbldUiug  Genlllus  tu  Euier 
Within  tlie  Inner  'I'cinitU'  Wulls. 

(Ill  tht'  iiiusvtim  at  C»tisUit)tiDii|>ti'.) 


down,  fearing  lest  it  might  not  be  rebuilt.  To  de- 
monstrate his  good  faith,  Herod  acccumulatcd  the 
materials  for  the  new  building  before  the  old  one 
was  taken  down.  The  new  Temple  was  rebuilt 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  being  linishecl  in  a  year  and 
a  half,  although  work  was  in  progress  on  the  out- 
buildings and  courts  for  eighty  years.  As  it  was 
unlawful  lor  any  but  priests  to  enter  the  Temple, 
Herod  employed  1,000  of  them  as  masons  and  car- 
penters. 

The  Temple  inoper  as  reconstructed  by  Herod  was 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  Solo- 
Dimen-       moii,   viz.  :    GO  cubits  long.  20  cubits 
sions.         wide,  and  40  cubits  high.    This  space 
was  divided  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
and  the  "  Hekal."    The  former  measured  20  X  20  cu- 
bits: thelatter,  20x40("Ii..I."v.5,  S",).    Attheen- 

t ranee  to  the 
outer  Temple 
hung  a  veil  em- 
broidered in 
blue,  white (bj'.s- 
sus).  scarlet,  and 
[)  u  r  p  1  e  ;  t  h  e 
outer  Temple 
was  seiiarated 
from  the  Holy  of 
Holies  by  a  sim- 
ilar  curtain. 
The  outer  cur- 
tain was  folded 
hack  on  the 
south  side,  and 
the  inuiM-  one  on 
the  north  side, 
so  that  a  jiriest 
in  entering  the 
Holy  of  Holies 
traversed  the 
outerTenipledi- 
agonallv.  The 
lioly  of  Holies 
was  quite  emp- 
ty. In  the  Holy 
Place  stood  I  he  :dtarof  incense,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Holy  of  Holies  the  seven-branched  golden  ('.\x- 
ni.i:sTKK  to  the soulli.  and  the  table  of  showbread  to 
the  north.  Above  the  gate  of  the  Temple  were  golden 
vines  and  grape-clusters  as  large  as  u  man  ("  Ant." 
.XV.  11,  P;  "IJ..!."  v.  5.  §4).  The  Temple  building 
had  an  upper  story  similar  in  size  to  the  lower  ("  B. 
.1."  v.  5,  *;  5).  Side-structures,  as  in  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple, afforded  space  for  three  stories  of  chambers  ou 
the  north,  south,  and  west  sides  of  the  Temple. 
These  chambers  were  connected  by  doors;  and  trap- 
doors ufTorded  comnuinicalion  from  tlio.se  of  one 
story  to  those  of  the  story  immediately  above  or  be- 
low! The  whole  breadth  of  the  structure  inclu- 
ding the  .side-buildings  was  70  cubits  (.Mid.  iv.  7). 
East  of  Herod's  Temple  there  was,  as  in  Solo- 
mon's, a  iiorcii,  100  cubits  wide,  100  cubits  high, 
and  20  cubils  deep,  thus  extending  15  cubits  on 
either  side  of  the  Temple  ("  R  .1."  v.  5,  S  4).  Its 
gateway,  which  had  no  gates,  was  20  cubits  broad 
and  70  cubits  high.  Dver  this  gateway  Hero<l  erected 
a  golden  eagle,  which  was  afterward  pulled  down 
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by  the  Jews  ("  Ant."  xvii.  6.  g  2).  The  front  of  the 
porch  ■vviis  covercil  with  gold  ("B.  J."  v.  ii,  g  4);  and 
it  was  most  brilliant  when  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  fell  upon  it. 

In  front  of  Ihi'  Temple,  22  cubits  distant  from 
the  porcli,  stood  the  altar  of  Ijurnt  olfering.  con- 
structed of  unhewn  .stones.  Its  leiijilh  and  breadth 
■were  each  50  cubits,  and  its  height  ITi  culjits  ("15. 
J."  V.  5,  s^  .5).  To  tlie  north  of  the  altar  twenty- 
four  riiij;s  were  li.xed  in  the  ground,  to  which  the 
sacrificial  animals  were  tied.  Near  by  were  eight 
pillars  supporting  cedar  beams,  on  wliich  the  car- 
casses of  the  animals  ■were  liung.  There  were  also 
eight   nuuble  tables  for  preparing  sacriflcial  flesh 


J."  V.  5.  §  2).  If  the  first  part  of  this  account 
is  true,  only  the  length  <if  the  Temple  area  was 
enlarged,  the  width  renuiining  thesame.  It  is  more 
probable  that  Ilcrod  enlarged  the  area  in  both  di- 
Tnensions.  though  it  is  jiossible  that  it  had  been  en- 
larged lo  the  size  of  a  square  stadium  by  one  of  the 
Ilasmoneans.  The  size  to  which  llerod  increased 
the  area  was  almost  tliat  of  the  jiresent  Haram  en- 
closure. The  .sacred  territory  lias  been  increased 
since  the  time  of  Herod  only  on  the  iiorlli. 

In  order  lo  obtain  space  for  this  area  on  the  t(i]i  of 
a  hill  the  sides  of  wliicli  slojx-d  so  steeply,  it  was 
necessary  to  extend  artilicially  the  surface  of  the 
hill  itself.     This  was  done,  cspeci.illy  to  the  south. 


seuMKLCruKE  OF  Tf.mplk  of  HER(in, 

(from  .'h  photograph  by  the  A 

(Mid.  iii.  5,  v.  2;  Tamid  iii.  5;  Shek.  vi.  4).  On 
the  south  was  a  bronze  laver  for  the  priestly  ablu- 
tions (Mid.  iii.  6;  Yoma  iii.  10). 

If  sacred  tradition  compelled  Herod  to  conform 
closely  to  the  ancient  plan  of  the  hol_v  house,  allow- 
ing him  to  vary  little  from  precedents 
The  Tem-    ssive  in  its  facade,  his  Grecized  taste 
pie  and  bis  genius  for  building  found  ample 

Courts.  .scope  in  the  Temple  courts  and  clois- 
ters. First  of  all,  he  greatly  enlarged 
the  Temple  area.  Joscphus  says  that  before  the 
time  of  Herod  the  Temple  area  was  square,  each  side 
being  a  stadium  ("Ant."  xv.  11,  §  3 — conflicting 
with  the  statement  of  Hecata;us,  see  Jew.  Excyc. 
xii.  97b),  and  that  Herod  so  enlarged  the  courts 
that  the  perimeter  was  increased  to  six  stadia  ("  B. 


Now  Called  "Solomon's  Stables." 

nierit.tri  Col'^ny  at  Jerusalem.) 

where  the  massive  masonry  (calletl  by  the  Arabs 
"Sol(mion"s  Stables")  which  Herod  constructed  to 
support  a  pavement  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  hill  farther  to  the  north  may  still  lie  seen.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  by  a  battlciueiited  wall  ("B. 
J."  iv.  9,  §  12).  The  number  of  gates  which  this 
wall  contained  is  somewhat  uncertain,  as  Josephus 
and  the  Mishnah  differ.  The  former  says  ("Ant." 
XV.  11,  g  5)  that  there  were  four  gates  in  the  west- 
ern wall.  Probably  one'of  these  was  at  tlie  south- 
west cornerand  led  to  the  upper  city  over  the  bridge 
where  Kobiusou's  arch  may  still  be  seen.  This 
bridge,  broken  down  by  Pompey .  was  reconstructed ; 
indeed,  the  remains  of  the  arch  in  the  modern  wall 
are  evidence  that  it  was  rebuilt.  Probably  there 
was  anotlier  gate  some  600  feet  farther  to  the  nortli. 
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where  Wilson's  arch  (comp.  Warren  and  Coniler, 
'•Jerusalem,"  pp.  195  el  seq.)  supporteil  a  cause- 
way across  tlie  valley  to  the  city.  The  gates  in 
the  south  wall  may  be  more  easily  traced.  Jose- 
phus  says  ("Ant."  .\v.  11,  s^  5)  that  it  had  gates  in 
the  niidiUe;  these  the  Mishnah  calls  "gates  of  llul- 
dah,"  and  they  may  still  he  traced  in  the  substruc- 
tures of  the  present  wall.  From  them  a  double 
tunnel  leads  by  an  inclined  jdane  under  the  modern 
iiios(Hie  Al-Aksa  to  the  level  of  the  Temple  courts. 
About  SoO  feet  farther  to  the  east  a  triple  gate 
may  also  be  traced.  Josephns  does  not  mention 
this;  but  perhaps  it  was  the  second  Uuldah  gate  of 
the  Mlshnah. 

Around  the  entire  interior  of  this  wall  were  ranged 
porticoes  or  cloisters.  The  finest  were  those  on  the 
south.  They  consisted  of  four  rows 
The  of  Corinthian  columns  of  white  mar- 

Cloisters.  I)le;  and  there  were  ICi  eolunuis  in 
all.  The  ceilings  were  of  carved 
wood  ("Ant."  -w.  11.  §  5;  "B.^J."  v.  ,5,  §  2).  The 
eastern  cloister  was  known  as  "Solomon's  Porch" 
(John  -N.  23;  Acts  iii.  11,  v.  12);  it  must  accord- 
ingly have  been  believed  that  there  were  here  Sol- 
omonic substructures. 

The  open  space  be^-oud  the  cloisters  was  paved 
with  various  kinds  of  stone,  probably  forming  a 
mosaic.  This  outer  court  was,  strictly  speaking,  not 
a  part  of  the  Temple.  Its  soil  was  not  .sacred,  and 
it  might  be  entered  by  any  one.  Some  distance 
within,  one  came  to  an  interior  cotirt  which  was 
raised  lo  cubits  above  the  other.  Access  to  it  was 
gained  by  means  of  fourteen  steps.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  sanctuary.  It  probably  coincided 
with  the  elevated  court  still  to  be  seen  in  the  central 
part  of  the  Haram  area.  This  raised  court  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  terrace  10  cubits  in  breadth  ( "IJ.  J." 
V.  o,  §  2).  A  breastwork  of  stone  ran  around  the 
whole  at  the  level  of  the  steps.  On  it  were  placed 
at  frequent  intervals  inscriptions  in  Greek  and 
Latin  forbidding  a  non-Jew  to  enter  farther  on 
pain  of  death.  One  of  these  has  been  recovered. 
It  reads:  "No  foreigner  niay  pass  within  the  lattice 
and  wall  ar<nmd  the  sanctuary.  AVhoevcr  is  caught, 
the  guilt  for  the  death  which  will  follow  will  be  his 
own  "  (comp.  "Pal.  Explor.  Fund,  Quarterly  State- 
ment," 1871,  p.  133;  Bcnzinger,  "Arch."  p.  404; 
Nowack,  "Lehrbuch  der  Hebraischen  Arehilologie," 
ii.  77).  This  enclosure  was  penetrated  by  nine 
gates.  Fourof  these  were  on  the  north,  four  on  the 
south,  anil  one  on  the  east,  the  western  side  having 
none.  The  eastern  part  of  this  court  was  seimratcd 
from  the  western,  and  formed  the  court  of  the  women. 
Women  ndght  passbej'ond  the  courtof  the  Gentiles 
into  this  court  alone.  The  Temple  proper  might  be 
entered  by  men  only.  One  of  the  four  gates  on  the 
north  and  one  on  the  south  gave  entnmce  to  the 
women's  hall,  as  did  likewise  the  sole  gate  which  led 
on  the  east  from  the  court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  re- 
maining si.x  of  the  nine  gates  led  into 
The  Gates,  the  court  of  the  men.  A  large  gate 
led  from  the  court  of  the  women  into 
the  court  of  the  inen.  The  gates  had  double  doors 
which  were  covered  with  silver  and  gold  donated 
by  a  certain  .\le.\ander  of  xVle.Kandria.  The  gate 
on   the  east  was  especially  magniticent,  and    was 
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covered  with  Coriutliian  bronze.  The  greatest  of 
all  tlie  gates  was,  liowevcr,  the  "gale  of  Nieanor," 
which  led  from  the  court  of  the  women  into  the 
court  of  the  men.  It  was  the  "great  gate,"  its 
height  being  oO  cubits  and  its  breadth  40  cubits 
("B.  J."  V.  5,  ^  3);  fifteen  steps  led  up  to  it  from 
the  women's  court.  Whether  this  gate  or  the  one 
directly  east  of  it  in  tlie  eastern  wall  of  the  women's 
court  was  the  gate  "  Beautiful "  of  Acts  iii.  3  can 
not  now  be  determined.  Each  gate  was  i)orcli-like 
in  form. 

Along  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  men's  court  was 
a  series  of  chambers  for  storing  utensils,  restmenls, 
and  other  articles.  Within  tliis  western  court,  or 
court  of  the  men,  was  another  raised  platform,  to 
which  access  was  gained  by  twelve  steps,  and  on 
which  the  Tem- 
ple, as  alreatly 
described,  was 
s i t  u a t e f  1 .  On 
the  north  the 
foitress  which 
hail  existed  from 
the  time  of  Xe- 
heniiah  was  re- 
built and  named 
"An Ionia"  in 
honor  of  Mark 
Antony.  It  was 
conneited  with 
the  Temple  by 
a  secret  passage 
("Ant."  .\v.   11, 

The  construc- 
tion of  all  this 
worlc  occupied, 
according  to 
Joliu  ii.  20.  for- 
ty-si.\  years;  in 
reality,  how- 
ever, it  was  not 
completed  \intil 
the  proc\irator- 
ship  of  Albinus 
(63-C-i  c.i;.), 
m  ore      t  h  a  n  Coinnin  from  the 

ei"htV     yejirs  (From  «  |.holot,Tal.h  l.j- Iht 

after    its    com- 
mencement.    Less  than  a  decade  later  (TO)  it  was 
destroyed  by  (ire  during  the  siege  of  .Ierus:dem  by 
Titus." 

Bnu.ini.KArnv  :  Jnscphns.  .-Inf.  especlnlly  xv.  11  ;  lilcni,  fi.  J. 
esiMH'luIlv  V.  .■> :  i<lt'iii.  I'mitnt  ^ij}.  i.  'J2x  Xownck.  LihvhuvU 
rill-  lliliniiM  1/1  .lM;i.("/H(;i, ,  IWH,  11.  71-,s:i;  Hi-nzlniriT, 
Airll.  IMU,  pp.  SliMIM  ;  S<-Iil<-1(,  nil  Stiflshntlr.  .1.  r  Tmilirl 
ill  ./iTHwi/f*ii  uuil  ihr  Tftniirliilotz  tlir  JiUlzfil.  ISIn;  ; 
Snncliiv,  Siiniil  Silts  ,,(  llu-  (V.wji.ls.  imc!.  pp.  .v<-i;:i,  HIT- 117. 

1    r  i:.  \.  B. 

TEMPLE  OF  MOUNT  GERIZIM.     Sec 

Qk11I/.IM,    -Mnl    Nl 

TEMPLE  OF  ONIAS.     Sic  I.kon  rofoi.is. 

TEMPLE.  PLAN  OF  SECOND:  The  plan 
and  diseriplion  of  the  Seeimd  Temple  according  lo 
Talmudic  sources  were  as  foMows: 

Slount  Moriah.  known  as  the  "  Har  ha  Bayit  " 
(Mount  of  the  House),  had  au  area  of  500  x  nOO 


cubits  or  ells  (1  cubit  =  21,8.')  inches).  It  was  low- 
est on  the  cast  side,  ri.sing  gra<lually  to  its  highest 
point  on  the  west,  and  was  walled  on  all  sides.  The 
main  entrance  was  on  the  south,  and  consisted  of  two 
gates  near  the  center,  the  one  on  the  right  for  admis- 
sion, and  the  oilier  for  exit.  The  two  gates  were 
named  "II\ildah,"  after  the  prophetess  who  u.sed  to 
preach  there  to  the  people;  the  space  on  this  side 
being  the  greatest,  2(io  cubits  in  width.  The  next 
largest  space,  1 1.5  cubits,  was  on  the  east  side.  The 
eastern  gate  was  called  "Shushan  "  because  it  bore  a 
model  of  Susa,  tlie  capital  of  Persia,  in  recognition 
of  the  pcrnii.ssiou  given  by  that  government  to  re- 
build the  Temple.  The  enlrance  ou  the  north  was 
Ihrough  the  "Tadi"  gate,  i.e.,  the  gate  of  obscurity 
or  jirixacy,  it  being  used  only  by  those  who  were 

cere  mouially 
unclean  and  by 
mon  ruers  and 
those  under  the 
ban.  The  space 
on  this  side  was 
100  cubits.  The 
space  on  the 
w est  w as  the 
1 1^ a s  t  of  all, 
measuring  only 
(i:{  cubits  to  the 
court  wall.  The 
gate  ou  this  side 
was  called  "  Ki- 
ponus,"  meaning 
"  garden  bow- 
er,"  from  the 
fact  that  Joshua 
])lanted  on  its 
.site  the  herbs, 
etc.,  from  which 
the  ingredients 
for  the  incense 
were  derived. 
Ivich  gale  was 
10  culiils  wide 
•iiid  ','0  cubits 
h  i  g  h .  The 
height  of  the 
walls  above  the 
gates  is  not  re- 
corded ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  were  raised  much  above 
the  liiilcls.  The  Tadi  gate  had  no  lintel,  but  was 
triangular  in  shape,  this  distinguishing  it  as  a  pri- 
vate enlrance.  The  walls  were  all  ij  cubits  thick 
and  of  a  unifoim  height.  From  the  eastern  side  of 
the  mount,  whicli,  as  stated  above,  was  the  lowest, 
a  Might  of  steiis,  consislingof  thirlyr.inc  of  a  rise  of 
i  cubit  each  an<l  one  of  1  cubit  (total,  20*  cubits), 
gave  access  to  the  lloor  (»f  the  Ilekal,  which  was 
nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  eastern  wall,  render- 
ing it  easy  for  the  jiriest  to  observe'  llw  inside  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies  while  standing  on  Mount  Olivet  op- 
|>osile  the  eastern  gale,  w  hen  he  sprinkled  the  ashe.i 
of  the  reil  heifer  in  the  direction  of  the  Sanctuary. 

A  reticulated  fence  of  sticks,  called  "soreg,"  10 
handbreadthsin  height  and  ata  distance  of  lOcubits 
from  the  outer  wall  of  the  courts,  surrounded  the 
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Temple.  This  feuce  was  on  tlie  edge  of  tlie  founda- 
tion of  tlie  pliitfonn  calleil  "  l.iel,"  which  was  between 
the  fence  and  tlic  courts.  The  soreg 
The  Soreg.  served  as  a  barrier  beyond  wliicli  Gen- 
tiles and  the  ceremonially  unclean 
might  not  pass  (Kelim  i.  8) ;  and  it  was  iirovi- 
ded  with  a  guarded  entrance  opposite  each  gate  of 
the  courts.  The  exclusion  of  Genliles  angered  the 
Greeks,  who,  when  they  gained  control  over  the 
Jews,  made  tlnrtecn  openings  in  the  soreg;  but  after 
the  Maccalican  victui y  thi-sc  Iireaches  were  repaired. 


women  (hence  its  name),  especially  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  water  libation  at  the  close  of  the 
tirsl  day  of  Snkkot,  when  the  women  occupied  the 
galleries  above  (.see  G.\LLEuy).  This  court  con- 
tained four  unroofed  chambers,  one  at  each  corner, 

each  measuring  40  X  40  cubits.    They 

The  were  used  as  follows:   (1)  that  on  the 

Courts.       southeast  as  the  Chamber  of  the  Naza- 

rites,  where,  after  the  expiration  of 
their  terms,  the  Xazaritcs  cooked  their  peace-olter- 
ings  and  burned  their  superH onus  hair;  (2)  that  on 


TMK    TKMI'LE  Akea. 
(U«constriicted  by  Chipiez.) 


Leading  up  from  the  hel  to  the  courts  were  twelve 
marble  steps,  each  of  i  cubit  rise.  These  steps  were 
protected  from  the  sun  and  rain;  and  on  them  the 
people  sat  and  rested  (Pes.  13b). 

Within  the  soreg  were  the  courts:  the  outer 
court,  known  as  "  'ezrat  nashim  "  (women's  hall), 
to  the  east,  and  the  inner  court,  the  Temple  en- 
closure, to  the  west.  The  two  together  measured 
135  X  323  cubits,  the  dimensions  of  the  outer  court 
being  13.")  Xl35  cubits  and  those  of  the  inner  one 
135  X  187  cubits.  The  Temple  service  was  con- 
ducted in  the  inner  court,  the  outer  one  being  used 
mainly  for  the  gathering  of  the  people,  including 


the  northeast  as  the  Chamber  of  Wood,  where  fuel 
for  the  altar  and  the  hearth  was  stored  ;  (3)  that  on 
the  northwest  as  the  Cliaudjcr  of  the  Lepers,  where, 
after  they  had  been  cured  and  had  bathed  on  the 
eighth  day  of  their  puritication,  lepers  remained 
prior  to  their  admittance  to  the  inner  court  for  the 
anointing  of  their  toes,  etc. ;  (4)  that  on  the  south- 
west as  the  Chamber  of  Oils,  in  which  oil  for  the 
candlestick  and  the  meal-oiTering,  as  well  as  wine  for 
the  libation,  was  kept. 

The  inner  court,  with  tlie  Nicanor  gate  in  the 
center,  was  7i  cubits  higlier  than  the  outer  one,  and 
was  connected  with  the  latter  by  fifteen  steps  (each 
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of  i  cubit  rise).  Ou  these  steps  the  Levitos  sang 
the  "hymns  of  degrees,"  lifteen  iu  mimhcr  (l^s. 
cxx.-cxxxv.),  coiTespoiuliiig  with  tlie  lumiber  of 
steps  ( Yoma  38a) ;  these  were  recited  at  the  festival  of 
the  rejoieiug  of  the  water  (Suk.  olli).  Several  cham- 
bers built  under  the  umer  court  opened  ou  either  side 
of  llie  staircase  into  the  outer  court  below;  among 
these  were  two  music  cliambers  for  the  Levites.  In 
the  iiuier  court  above  were  two  cliambers,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  Nicanor  gate.  On  the  right  was  the 
Chamber  of  Phinehas,  the  vestment-keeper,  who  had 
charge  of  the  jiriests'  lockers  built  iu  the  wall  and 
who  arranged  for  the  24  patrols  ("'mishinarot " ; 
Taniid  v.  3).  To  the  left  was  the  Chamber  of  the 
Pancake-Makers  (■' 'ose  l.iabittim  "),  where  twelve 
cakes  were  prepared  daily,  six  for  the  morning  and 
six  for  the  afternoon  sacritice  {ih.  i.  3).  The  high 
priest  had  a  special  chamber  called  "lishkat  parlie- 
<lrin"  (TiipftS^wi  =  "assessors")  =  "the  Counselors' 
Chamber"  (Yoma  10a).  The  inner  court  was  divi- 
ded. On  the  east  was  the  Israelites'  hall  ("'ezrat 
Yisrael "),  135  X  11  cubits:  and  ou  the 
The  Hall  west  the  priests'  hall  ("  'ezrat  koha- 
of  the        nim  ").    Slats  or  sticks,  also  a  step  of 

Priests.  1  cubit  rise,  divided  the  priests'  hall 
from  that  of  tlie  Israelites.  In  front 
of  the  priests'  hall  stood  the  dais  (Dik.\N"),  three 
stone  steps,  from  the  highest  of  which  the  priests 
blessed  tlic  people.  This  hall  contained  aI.so  several 
chambers  (.Mid.  v.  16). 

The  space  between  the  priests'  hall  and  the  vesti- 
bide  of  the  Temple  i)roi)er  was  54  cubits.  The  altar 
occu]iieil  32  cubits,  leaving  22  cubits  vacant.  The 
space  of  135  cubits  along  the  width  of  the  'azarah, 
from  north  to  south,  was  made  up  as  follows:  8 
cubits  sjiace  from  the  wall;  12A  cubits  for  the  four 
rows  of  posts  on  wliicii  the  slaughtered  sacri- 
ficial victims  were  hung  and  Hayed  ;  4  cubits  for  the 
eight  marble  tal)les,  in  two  rows,  on  which  the  ani- 
nnd  sacritices  were  washed  {i/j.  iii.  2) ;  4  cubits  be- 
tween the  tables  and  the  rings;  24  cubits  for  the 
twenty-four  rings,  in  four  rows,  to  which  the  ani- 
mals were  secured  for  slaughtering  {i/i.  v.  2);  8 
<-ubits  l)etween  tlie  rings  and  the  altar;  33  cubits 
for  the  altar:  3(1  cubits  for  the  "  kebesh  "  (plank 
or  bridge)  leading  up  to  the  altar;  and  12J  cubits 
to  the  southern  wall.  In  front  of  the  kebesh 
were  two  tables.  The  laver  stood  soutlnvest  of  the 
altar. 

On  tlie  north  of  the 'azarah  was  the  Cliainber  of 
the  Hearth  ("  Het  ha-.Moked  "),  which  extended  to 
the  l.iel,  and  part  of  whicji  was  usecl  as  a  .shelter  for 
tile  iiatrol.  This  chamber  was  capacious  and  was 
surniountcd  by  a  dome.  Four  small  chambers 
opened  into  it:  (1)  the  one  in  which  the  sacrificial 
lambs  were  kept,  on  tlii^  southwest ;  (2)  that  in  which 
the  sliowbrea<l  was  made,  on  the  southeast:  (3)  a 
chamber  in  which  the  stones  of  the  altar  defiled  by 
the  (Jreeks  were  preserved  (I  Mace.  ii.  25),  on  the 
northeast:  (4)  the  balh-cliamlier.  on  the  northwest. 
A  row  of  slats  or  sticks  divided  the  Met  ha-Moked. 
separating  the  sacred  part  within  the  court  from 
the  secular  jiart  in  the  hel,  In  the  bathchamber 
was  a  fraii-door  liailing  to  a  bath  and  lavatory  be- 
low ()7>,  i.  (i:  Taniid  iii.  31 

The  vestibule  was  0 cubits  higher  than  the  a/.arah, 


and  was  connected  with  it  by  twelve  steps,  each  of 
i  cubit  rise.  The  front  wall  of  the  vestibule  was 
100  cubits  long  from  north  to  south;  its  thickness 
was  5  cubits;  and  its  height  up  to  the  Ilekal  was 
100  cubits  (ib.  iv.  7).  Tiie  entrance  to  the  vesti- 
bule was  20  cubits  wide  and  40  cubits  high.     It  had 

iu  jilace  of  doors  a  richly  embroidered 

The  curtain.     The  lintel  of  this  entrance- 

■yestibule.     way  consisted    of  live  superimposed 

oaken  beams  artistically  carved.  The 
lower  one  extended  1  cubit  on  each  side  over  the  en- 
trance, which  was  20  cubits  wide;  the  second  beam 
extended  2  cubits,  or  1  cubit  beyond  the  first ;  and  so 
on  to  the  fifth,  which  extended  5  cubits  on  each  side, 
bringing  its  total  length  to  30  cubits.  A  row  of 
stones  separated  each  beam  from  the  next  (/i.  iii.  4). 
Cross-beams  of  cedar  stretched  from  the  vestibule 
wall  to  that  of  the  Hekal.  From  the  ceiling  of  the 
vestibule  were  suspended  golden  chains,  up  which 
the  j'oung  priests  climbed  to  see  the  crowns  in  the 
windows  of  the  Hekal.  such  as  the  crowns  of  Helem, 
Tobijah,  Jedaiali,  and  Hen  ben  Zc  plianiah  "  for  a 
memorial  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  "  (Zech.  vi.  14; 
^Mid.  iii.  5).  From  the  cedar  cross-beams  was  sus- 
pended a  golden  viue  ou  the  branches  of  which  vari- 
ous donors  liuug  nuggets  of  gold  and  precious  ves- 
sels. The  viue  was  a  symbol  of  Israel.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  vestibule  were  11  cubits  from  east  to  west 
and  70  cubits  along  the  Ilekal  {ib.  iv.  7).  In  it  stood 
two  tables:  one  of  marble,  to  the  right,  ou  which 
were  laid  the  loaves  of  showbread  prim'  to  their 
being  taken  into  the  Hekal ;  and  one  of  gold,  to  the 
left,  (m  which  the  old  loaves  were  temporarily  jilaced 
(Shek.  vi.  4;  Men.  xi.  7).  On  each  side,  north  and 
south  of  tlie  vestibule,  was  a  Cliamber  of  Knives 
("Bet  Halifot"),  each  chamber  being  11x15x8 
cubits;  evidently  they  were  used  for  other  pur- 
poses besides  the  storing  of  the  sacrificial  knives.  A 
wicket  on  either  side  of  the  vestibule  gave  entrance 
to  thoclosetsorcells  around  the  Hekal.  The  south- 
ern wicket,  however,  was  always  closed. 

The  Temple  jiroper,  known  as  the  Hekal,  had  an 
entrance  10  x  20  cubits,  with  a  double  door.  The 
thickness  of  the  walls  was  G  cubits.  The  height  of 
the  Hekal  was  100  cubits,  made  up  as  follows: 
foundation  6  cubits;  inner  height  40;  paneling  (entab- 
lature) 1 ;  receptacle  for  water,  wliicli  might  drop 
through  a  leak  in  the  roof,  2:  beams  1 ;  concrete  of 
ceiling  1 ;  attic  40;  paneling  1 ;  receptacle  for  drip- 
ping 2;  beauisl;  concreteof ceiling  1 ;  lialustraiieS; 
ilevice    to    exclude    the    ravens    1   (ih.   vi.  5).     It 

is   thus  seen    that    the  Hekal    was  a 

The  twostory  building,    the  upper  story 

Hekal.        being    of     tlie     same     size     as    that 

lielow.  The  Hekal  proper  was  20  X  40 
X  40  cubits.  Hesides  the  golden  fable  to  the  right, 
on  which  every  Sabbath  the  showbread  was  placed, 
and  the  seven -blanched  candlestick  to  the  left, 
were  five  tallies  along  the  north  and  live  tables 
along  the  south,  with  five  nienorot  on  each  side, 
which  Solomon  had  added  to  the  Temple.  The 
golden  altarslood  lii^tween  the  sliowbread-table  and 
the  candlestick,  a  little  nearer  the  vestibule.  The 
Hekal  had  windows  near  the  top. 

Tliediuieusionsof  the  Holy  of  Holies  were  20  X  20 
X  40  cubits.     It  was  divided  from  the  Hekal  by  two 
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curtains.  The  outer  oue  was  folded  baek  to  the 
right ;  tlie  inner,  to  the  left.  There  was  a  s|)ace  of 
1  cubit  lietween  tlie  two,  wliieh  was  considered 
doubtfid  ground,  it  being  uuecrlain  whetlier  it  lie- 
longed  to  the  llekal  or  to  the  Holy  of  Holies:  hence 
the  space  was  named  "aniniuh  teraksin  "  (rii/joi^f  = 
"confusion").  Nearly  in  the  center  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  somewhat  toward  the  west,  was  the  founda- 
tion-stone ("eben  slietiyyah '"),  on  which  was  placed 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  In  the  Second  Temple 
the  Ark  was  missing,  and  the  ebeu  slietiyyah  was 
there  exposed  to  the  extent  of  three  thumb-breadths 
(about  (i  inches)  from  the  gromid. 

Thirty-eight  cells  surrounded  the  Hekal.     There 
were  liftci'ii,  in  Ihrcc  rows  of  livi'  cells  r:ii\\  on   the 


thick,  which  surrounded  the  cells;  tliissi)aec  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  was  a  "  mesibbah  "  (winding 
passageway).  A  bridge  reached  from  this  pas- 
sage to  the  upper  cells  on   the  northwest.     From 

the  upper  cells  southwest  the  bridge 

Cells  and     stretched    upward    to    the  southeast 

Attic.        corner     of     the     Hekal,    connecting 

with  the  attic,  wheneea  trap-door  and 
staircase  led  down  to  the  roof  of  the  Hekal  (ib. 
iv.  (j).  On  the  south  side  a  leader  carried  olT  the 
rain  from  the  roofs  of  the  Hekal  and  of  the  upper 
cells  (ih.). 

The  use  of  the  attic  above  the  Hekal  and  of  the 
38  cells  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  tli.-it  tliev  were  built  for  defense  and   for 


iniKi'  UK  Priests. 

(Reconstructeii  by  Chlpiez.) 


north  side,  and  the  same  number  on  the  south.  The 
b(ittom  row  was  '>  cubits  deep  ;  the  second,  (i  cubits; 
and  the  third.  7  cubits.  Tin;  length  of  the  cells  fnmi 
east  to  west  is  nfit  recorded;  but  it  is  presumed  to 
have  been  about  8  cubits.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Hekal  were  eight  cells  in  three  rows,  namely,  two 
of  three  cells  each  and  one,  the  uppermost,  of  two. 
Their  depth  corresponded  with  that  of  those  on  the 
sides.  Three  doors  in  each  cell  connected  it  with 
the  side  and  ujiper  cells,  except  in  the  case  of  the  two 
corner  cells  on  the  northeast  and  southeast,  each  of 
which  had  1  (3  '?)  in  addition,  connecting  with  the 
Hekal  anil  the  vestibule.  The  door  of  the  .southeast 
cell  to  the  vestibule  was.  however,  never  used  {ib.  iv. 
7).  The  cells  had  bay  windows.  The  thickness  of 
the  walls  was  5  cubits,  and  there  was  a  space  of  3 
cubits  between  the  lower  cells  and  the  wall,  ."J  cubits 


the  storage  of  weapons,  etc.,  when  necessary.  The 
two  chambers  for  knives  in  the  vestibule  are  signifi- 
cant in  this  connection. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  colonnade  or  veranda 
inside  the  courts;  the  size  of  it  is  not  recorded. 
BiBi.infiRAPiiv :  3/(^^/(^^  passiui :  Malmonides.  Ytnl,  lift  ha- 
Bdjinili,  pa.ssiiii :  .laculi  <le  Leon.  Ttiintit  1hlu\}.  .^nislt'idam. 
IKJO;  Isra^'l  Lipsi-liiitz,  Zuvnl  lift  lia-Mit.dasti  laniii'.xcil  to 
his  cnmiiii'iilarv  lai  .Vi'/'/"/ 1;  McnaliHin  Hiivvitn  I.4*\vin!.nlin. 
liiiiiinii  .Yr}(r/i.  WaT-suw.  1ST.');  Israel  Klijali  Plotliin.  Di'iir 
Brit  S)iflnm<ih^  St.  IVtensburp,  187.5;  Joshua  J.  Kolln),  Itin- 
linn  .1  rir),  Vienna.  188;! ;  idem,  T/ic  Ghiridtix  Tcmplr  mid 
Citii  iif  Jinisolem,  London,  1884;  James  Fergusson.  Tlie. 
Temple  of  the  Jews,  London,  1878. 
.1.  .T.  n.  E. 

TEMPLE  IN  RABBINICAL  LITERA- 
TURE: M.iunl  Mnriah,  on  which  the  Temple  was 
erected,  is  known  liy  tradition  as  the  spot  where 
Adam  was  born  and  where  he  binlt  an  altar  to  God; 
where  Cain  and  Abel  offered    their  sacrifices;  and 
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wliere  Noah  built  an  altar  after  the  Flood  (Gcii.  viii. 
20).  Abmliam  olleruil  Isaac  as  a  sacrilico  oil  this 
"  mount  of  the  Lord  "  (ib.  xxii.  14) :  David  purchased 
the  spot  from  Araunah  "to  buiUl  an  allar  unto  the 
Lord"  (II  Sam.  .xxiv.  21);  and  liually  it  was  chosen 
as  the  site  of  the  permanent  altar  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
of  Solomon's  Temple  i  .Maimonides,  "Yad."  Bel  ha- 


of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  'I'lir  ana  of  the  mount, 
the  halls,  and  the  chambers  of  the  courts  were  as- 
signed to  Judah;  but  the  vestibule  ("ulam"),  the 
Hekal,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  were  built  on  the 
lot  of  Benjamin.  However,  a  strip  of  land  running 
into  the  Hekal,  on  which  stood  the  altar,  belonged 
to  Judah.     According  to  another  authority,  Jerusa- 
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Plan  Snowi.vc.  Position  of  the  Temple  on  Mount  Moriah  According  to  the  Talmcd. 

(Designed  by  J.  D.  Eiaenstdn,  New  'Yorli,) 


Behirab,  ii.  2).  The  stone  on  which  rested  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  was  called  "eben  shetiyyah"  =  "the 

foundation-stone,"  on  which  the  world 
Site.  was  based  (Yoma  54b).    The  west  side 

of  the  mount  was  selected  for  the  Tem- 
ple site  because  the  Sbekinah  rests  in  the  west  (B. 
B.  Soa),  and  also  in  opposition  to  the  rite  of  the 
heathen,  who  worship  the  sun  in  the  east  (Maimon- 
ides, "Morch,"  iii.  4.5). 
Mount  Moriah  was  allotted  by  Joshua  to  the  tribes 


lem  was  not  divided  among  the  tribes,  and  Mount 
Moriah  became  their  common  property. 

King  David  proposed  to  build  the  Temple;  and 
he  designed  the  plans  and  prepared  the  materials. 
God  would  not,  however,  allow  him  to  buihl  it  be- 
cause he  had  been  a  man  of  war  and  had  shed  blood 
(I  Chron.  xxviii.  3);  but  its  erection  was  entrusted 
to  Solomon,  who,  being  a  man  of  peace,  was  well 
fitted  to  construct  an  edifice  representing  peace. 
The  people,   being  aware  of  this  fact,  anxiously 
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awaited  Solomon's  accession.  A  haggadali  says 
David  once  overlieard  the  people  say  ;  "  How  soon 
will  llie  old  man  die,  llii*l  liis  sou  may  commence  to 
build  tlie  Temple  and  we  may  visit  tlie  house  of 
the  Lord?"  Tlieir  talk  pleased  David  somewhat: 
and  he  chanted:  "I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (I's.  cxxii. 
1).  Tlu'  Almighty  consoled  David,  assuring  him 
that  "  A  day  in  thy  conns  is  better  than  a  thousand  " 
(ih.  Ixxxiv.  10);  that  is.  God  prefers  one  day  of 
David's  study  of  the  Law  in  the  courts  of  learning 
to  1,000  olTerings  of  sacrifice  in  the  Temple  by  Sol- 
omon (Mak.  10a).  In  the  same  sense  IJaba  said: 
"One  who  is  engaged  in  the  sludy  of  the  Law  need 
bring  neither  a  burnt  (ilTcring,  a  sin-oll'i'ring,  nor  a 
meal-ofl'ering"  (Men.  llOa),  showing  the  tendency  of 
thcTalmudistslo  belittle  the  importance  of  sacriliees, 

David  was  apprehensive  lest  his  enemies  shoid<l 
assign  his  sin  with  IJathsheba  as  the  reason  for 
God's  refusal  to  allow  him  to  build 
Legends  of  the 'I'emple:  he  therefore  ajipealed  for 
David  and  divine  intervention,  praying,  "Show 
Solomon,  me  a  token  for  good;  that  they  which 
hate  me  may  see  it,  and  Xw.  ashamed  " 
(Ps.  Ixxxvi.  17).  God  granted  his  wish  when  Solo- 
mon had  finished  the  Temple  and  was  about  to 
bring  in  the  -Vrk  to  the  Holy  of  Holies.  At  this 
moment  the  doors  .slammed  to  and  could  not  be 
opened.  Solomon  thereupon  recited  twenty-four 
hymns  and  cried:  "Lift  \ip  your  heads,  O  ye  gates 
...  ye  everlasting  doors;  and  the  King  of  glory 
shall  come  in  "  (///.  .\xiv.  7).  But  no  resi)onse  came. 
Finally  he  prayed,  "O  Lend  God,  turn  not  away 
the  fact;  of  thine  anointed:  remember  the  mercies  of 
David  thy  servant"  (II  Chron.  vi.  42);  and  imme- 
diately the  doors  opened  of  themselves.  Then  the 
enemies  of  David  were  cast  down,  and  their  faces 
turned  black,  the  people  being  convinced  that  the 
sin  of  David  had  been  forgiven  (Shab.  30a). 

Everything  connected  with  thi>  Temjile  is  distin- 
guished as  "yedid  "  =  "amiable,"  "beloved."  A 
Talmudic  epigram  runs:  "Solomon,  who  was  named 
Jedidiah  f=  "God's  beloved  ";  II  Sam.  .\ii.  2.")],  had 
built  the  Temple  [Tabernacle),  referred  to  as  'amia- 
ble '  [Ps.  Ixxxiv.  1]  and  silmited  in  the  lot  of  Benja- 
min '  llie  beloved'  [Dent,  xxxiii.  12J.  in  honor  of 
God,  who  is  ■  lielove<l  '  [Isa.  v.  Ij.  in  order  that  the 
sins  of  Israel  who  is  'dearly  beloved'  [Jer.  xii.  7] 
might  be  forgiven  "  (Men.  53a,  b). 

Through  the  agency  of  Ashmedai,  Solomon  ac- 
quired the  Sii.\Mii{,  either  a  worm  or  an  exceedingly 
hard  stone,  which  hewed  or  cut  with  jierfect  ease 
all  kinds  of  granite,  marble,  and  glass  necessary  in 
building  the  Teiujile  (Git.  Gf'b).  Indeeil.  its  meie 
touch  cleft  the  hardest  sulistiince  in  existence  (Sotah 
9a).  In  size  the  shannr  was  no  l:irger  than  a  grain; 
and  it  had  been  preserved  since  the  Creation.  I{. 
Oshaya  (Hoshaiah)  declared  that  Sulomon  planted  in 
the  Temjile  various  kinds  of  aromatic  trees  of  gold, 
bearing  fr\iit  which,  when  the  heathen  entered  the 
Tejnple,  withered  away,  but  which  the  Almighty 
will  restore  in  the  future  Temple:  "It  shall  blos- 
som abundantly  .  .  .  the  .glory  of  Lebanon  shall 
be  given  \Hito  it"  (Isa.  xxxv.  2;  Yonia  21b). 
"Lebanon"  is  the  poetic  name  of  the  Temple,  be- 
cause the  latter  was  built  of  cedars  of  Lebanon. 


Solomon's  Temple  was  an  artistic  structure  of  the 
highest  concejition.  In  its  commanding  positiim 
on  the  mount,  in  the  pleasing  elTcct  of  its  white 
stone  ornamented  with  cedar-wood,  and  in  its  sym- 
metrical proportions  it  surpas.sed  Herod's  Temple, 
though  the  latter  exceeded  the  former  in  mere  mag- 
nitieence.  "(Jnewho  did  not  see  Herod's  Temj)le  ■ 
missed  seeing  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the 
world.  It  was  constructed  entirely  of  polished 
granite  interspersed  with  dark-colored 
Herod's  marble,  with  beveled  edges,  set  in 
Temple.  plaster,  Herod  even  propo.sed  to  (ill 
up  the  edges  with  gold;  but  the  Hab- 
bis  advised  him  to  abstain  from  doing  so,  as  the 
white  jilaster  combined  with  the  granite  and  marble 
gave  the  Temple  the  appearance  of  waves  of  the 
sea  "  (Suk.  .'57b).  Thus  it  is  evident  that  Herod  was 
somewhat  gaudy  in  his  taste  and  that  his  Temi)le 
was  less  artistic  in  design  and  coloring  tlsan  that  of 
Solomon.  Two  views  arc  expressed  in  commenting 
on  the  ver.se  "The  glory  of  this  latter  liouse  shall  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  former"  (Hag.  ii.  8).  One 
is  that  the  Temple  was  more  beautiful  than  its  prede- 
cessor, whiles  theotbcM'  says  it  was  only  "greater" 
in  years,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  it  stood  420  years, 
whereas  that  of  Solomon  existed  for  410  vears  only 
(Mid.  iv.  6;  B.  B.  3a). 

The  saerednessof  Solomon's  Temple  was  greater 
than  that  of  Herod's,  as  the  latter  lacked  five  impor- 
tant accessories:  (1)  the  Ark  and  the  "kapporet" 
(mercy-seat,  cherubim),  (2)  the  divine  fire,  (3)  the 
Shekinab.  (4)  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  (5)  L'rim  and 
Thumniim  lYoma21b).  It  lacked  also  the  pot  of 
inaima  anil  Aaron's  statf  alongside  the 
The  Two  Ark,  the  jar  of  holy  oil,  and  the  coffer 
Temples  with  jewels  of  gold  presented  by  the 
Compared.  I'hilistines  asa  tres]iass-olTering  on  re- 
turning the  Ark  (I  Sam.  vi.  8).  King 
.losiah,  anticipating  the  fall  of  the  Temple,  con- 
cealed these  sacred  objects  (Yer.  Slick,  vi.  1).  Evi- 
dently they  were  hidden  in  the  subterranean  passage 
under  the  Temple,  where,  it  is  claimeil.  were  buried 
.also,  as  .soon  as  the  Temjile  was  finislie<l.  all  the 
parts  of  the  Tabernacle  (Sotah  !)a).  A  jiriest  in  the 
Tem|de  once  noticed  that  the  flooring  under  his  feet 
was  uneven;  and  he  showed  it  to  a  comrade,  with  a 
view  to  investigation.  No  sooner  had  he  spoken 
about  it,  however,  than  a  spark  issued  from  a  crev- 
ice in  the  lloor  and  killed  him.  The  priests  then 
surmised  that  the  Ark  was  buried  in  that  place.  R. 
Hoshaiah  says  that  the  priest  pounded  thefloorwith 
a  hammer,  whereupon  a  fire  arose  and  consumed  him 
(Yer.  Shek.  vi.  2;  Vonia  54a).  In  the  Second  Tem- 
ple two  curtains,  inst<'ad  of  the  cedar-wood  parti- 
tion of  the  First  Temple,  separated  the  llekal  from 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  First  Temiile  was  des- 
troyed on  account  of  three  sins,  namely,  bloodshed, 
inunorality,  and  idolatry.  In  the  Second  Temple 
there  were  learning,  obedience  to  the  command- 
ments, and  charity,  but  there  were  also  enmity  and 
malevolence  among  the  people,  which  outweighed 
the  three  great  .sins  for  which  the  First  Temple  was 
destroyed  (Yoma  9b). 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  liabbis 
endeavored  to  enshrine  its  memory  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Jews.     As  a  reminiscence  of  its  usage  ("zeker 
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le-mikdash  ")  R.  Jolmnun  ti.  ZiikUai  oideied  that  the 
celel)iatic)u  of  tho  liilab  be  coiiliinied  for  seven  days 
duiijig  the  Sukkot  festival  as  liad  been  llie  custom 
in  the  Temple,  although  in  Temple  times  tiie  cele- 
bration was  observed  outside  the  sanctuary  on  one 
day  only  (Suk.  iii.  12).  Asa  sign  of  mourning  for 
thedestruetiou  of  the  Temple,  one  should  not  white- 
wash or  paint  his  house  entirely,  but  shoulil  leave  a 
space  about  one  cubit  square  above  the  door  (B.  B. 
«0b).     See  Sanctlauy. 

.1.  J.  D.  E. 

TEMPLE,  THE  SECOND:  The  Temple  of 
Solomon  was  destroyed  by  >;ebuchadne/.zar  in  CiSG 
B.C.  (II  Khigs  x.w.  9).  It  is  usually  supposed  that 
its  .sacred  site  was  desolate  and  unused  for  lifty 
years,  until  the  accession  of  Cyrus  made  tlie  re- 
building of  the  Temple  possible.  This  view  is 
shown  by  .ler.  .\lj.  5  to  lie  mistaken;  for  two  months 
after  the  city  was  d<'slidyed  a  company  of  men  from 
Samaria,  Shechem,  and  Sliiloh  came  to  keep  the 
Feast  of  Ingathering  at  .lenisalcm.  It  is  true  that 
Gie.sebrecht  (<id  luc  )  argues  that  tlie  men  were  bound 
for  Mizpah  and  not  for  Jerusalem;  but  if  that 
be  so  the  whole  narrative  is  meaningless.  No  reason 
is  known  why  at  this  dat(^  men  from  a  distance 
should  go  to  Mizpah  to  worship.  ^Nlore  probably 
they  were  on  their  way  lo  Jerusalem,  when  the 
messenger  from  .Mi/.pah  enticed  them  into  that 
town.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  though  the 
building  was  in  ruins,  the  site  of  the  Temple  was 
vised  by  the  poor  Hebrews  resident  in  Palestine  as  a 
place  of  worship  all  through  the  E.xile. 

With  the  accession  of  Cyrus  in  038  it  became  pos- 
sible— that  monarch  replacing  the  old  Assyro-Baby- 
lonian  i)olicy  of  transportation  by  a  policy  of  toler- 
ation— for  the  Jews  to  resuscitate  their  religious 
institutions.  The  Chronicler,  who  wrote  much  of 
the  Book  of  Ezra,  represents  Cyrus  as 
The  issuing  a  decree  f<n'  the  rebuilding  of 

Decree  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru.saleni;  but  this 
Cyrus.  a.ssertion  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
The  Aranuiic  document  in  Ezra  relates 
that  the  sacred  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
carried  away  were  delivered  to  Sheshhazzar  with 
authority  to  take  them  back  and  rebuild  the  Temple 
(Ezra  V.  14,  15).  It  states  also  that  Sheshhazzar 
"laid  the  foundations  of  the  hou.se,"  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  liuililing  was  then  done,  as  the  house  re- 
mained unbuilt  in  the  lime  of  Ilaggai,  twenty  years 
later.  The  Chronicler  (Ezra  iii.  1)  declares  that 
Zeruhbabel  (whom  he  puts  in  place  of  Sheshhazzar, 
thus  placing  him  twenty  year.s  too  early)  "  builded 
the  altar  of  the  God  of  Israel,  to  olVer  burnt  olTerings 
thereon";  but  as  Ilaggai  (ii.  14)  declared  that  all 
which  was  olTered  here  was  unclean,  it  is  altogethii- 
liriibable  that  the  altar  was  the  same  that  liad  been 
used  lliroughoul  the  Exile,  and  that  the  Chrouicler's 
statement  is  a  mistake. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Ilys- 

taspes  (.")lll)  the  reid  rebuilding  began.     The  people 

werearnusid  lolheelTort  by  Ihepreach- 

The  Re-  ingot  Maggai  and  Zechariah;  and  in 
building,  the  course  of  three  years  the  rebuild- 
ing was  accomplished.  It  is  now 
gi'nerally  recogiuzcd  that  the  representation  in  the 
Book  of  Ezra,  that  the  work  was  begun  iiumediutely 
XII. —7 


upon  the  accession  of  Cyrus  and  was  then  inter- 
rupted by  opposition  from  Israel's  neighbors,  is  un- 
hist(nieal. 

Of  the  dimensions  of  this  Temple  there  are  given 
but  few  data.  Hecat;eus,  a  Greek  writer  contem- 
porary with  Alexander  the  Great,  is  quoted  by  Jo- 
sephus  ("Contra  A])."!.  22)  as  saying  that  the  Tem- 
ple area  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  a  plethra,  or  500 
(■reek  feet,  in  length  and  100  Greek  cubits  in 
breadth,  i.e.,  485i  X  145*  English  feet.  The  altar 
was  biult  of  unhewn  stones  in  conformity  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Law  (comp.  I  Mace.  iv.  44  it  sef/.). 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  were  probably  the 
.same  as  those  of  Solomon's  Temple,  though  the  edi- 
fice was  apparently  at  first  lacking  in  ornament.  It 
was  probably  because  the  building  was  less  ornate 
that  the  old  men  who  had  seen  the  former  Temple 
wept  at  the  sight  of  its  successor  (Ezra  iii.  12 ;  Jo.se- 
phus,  "Ant."  xi.  4,  §  2).  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  city  wall  followed  the  lines  of  the  former  wall, 
and  it  is  altogether  likely  tliat  the  old  lines  were  fol- 
lowed in  building  the  walls  of  the  Temple  also.  The 
statement  in  Ezra  vi.  3  that  Cyrus  gave  periuissiou 

to  mak(!  the  Temple  00  cubits  high  and 

Di-  60  cubits  broad  has  probably  no  con- 

mensions.    nection  with   its  actual   dimensions: 

how  the  statement  arose  can  now  be 
only  conjectured.  The  authorities  for  this  period 
make  no  mention  of  the  palace  of  Solomon.  If  the 
wall  of  the  Temple  was  at  this  period  less  than  500 
feet  long,  tho  whole  Temple  court  occupied  but 
about  one-third  the  length  of  the  present  Ilaram 
area,  and  less  than  half  its  width  (comp.  Baedeker, 
"  Palestine  and  Syria,"  ed.  1898,  p.  30).  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  site  of  Solomon's  palace  either  lay 
desolate  or  was  covered  by  other  dwellings. 

The  Temple  was  surrotmded  by  two  courts  (I 
Mace.  i.  22,  iv.  48);  but  until  the  time  of  Alexander 
Jann;eus  (104-79  n.c.)  it  would  seem  that  these  were 
separated  by  a  difference  of  elevation  only.  That 
ruler  surrounded  the  inner  court  with  a  wall  of 
wood  because  the  Phari.sees,  with  whom  he  was  \m- 
popular,  had  pelted  him  with  citrons  while  ollieiating 
at  the  altar  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (comp. 
"Ant."  xiii.  13,  §  5).  The  inner  court  cinitained 
chambers  for  storing  the  garments  of  the  priests  (I 
Mace.  iv.  38,  57).  The  stone  altar  of  burnt  offering 
probably  occui)ied  the  site  of  the  bronze  altar  in 
.Solomon's  Temple. 

The  Temple,  or  Holy  Place,  seems  to  have  had 
two  veils  or  curtains  at  its  front  (ih.  iv.  51).     It  had 

al.so  one  holy  candlestick,   a   golden 

Furniture    altar  of  incense,  and  a  table  of  show- 

of  the        bread  {il>.  i.  21,  22).     Separated  from 

Temple.      ihe  Temple  by  another  veil  was  the 

Holy  of  Holies  (Josephus.  "  B.  J."  v. 
5,  g  5).  According  to  Josephus.  this  contained 
nothing;  but,  according  to  llu'  .Mishnah  (Mid.  iii.  (>). 
the  "stone  of  foundation  "  stood  where  the  Ark  used 
to  be,  and  the  high  priest  put  his  censer  on  it  on  the 
Day  of  .\loncmenl.  .\c<'ording  to  the  Babylonian 
'i'almud  (Yoma  "221)),  the  Second  Temple  lacked  live 
Ihings  which  had  been  in  Solomon's  T<'niple, 
namely,  the  Ark,  Ihe  .sacred  fire,  the  Shekinidi.  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  Ihe  Trim  and  TInunmim. 

In  the  lime  of  Nehemiah  there  were  two  towers, 
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mimccl  respectively  Ilanancel  and  Meali.  which 
pniliahly  formed  parts  of  a  fortress  on  the  site  after- 
ward neciipied  liy  tlie  tower  Antouia  (conip.  Xeh. 
xii.  yi).  and  Mitchell  in  "Jour.  Bib.  Lit."  .\xii.  144). 
The  small  si/.e  of  the  Temple  area  at  this  perio<l 
makes  it  imjirobable  that  this  fortress  adjoined  the 
Temple  court.  The  "  gate  of  the  guard  "  (Xeh.  .\ii. 
39)  was  luobably  an  entrance  into  the  Temple 
court  on  tlie  north  side.     From  the  time  of  Zerub- 

babel  to  the  time  of  Antior-hus  Epiph- 
History.      anes  the  histor}'  of  this  Temple  was 

comparatively  uneventful.  Sirach 
(Eeclus.)  1.  1  et  seq.  says  that  "Simon,  son  of  Onias, 
the  great  priest,"  repaired  the  Temple  and  fortified 
it;  but  the  te.xt  of  the  passage  is  corrupt.  In  the 
year  1G8  Antiochus,  as  a  part  of  a  policy  to  enforce 
Hellenistic  practises  on  tlic  Jews,  robbed  the  Temple 
of  its  candlestick,  golden  altar,  table  of  sliowbread, 
and  veils  (these  being  its  distinctive  furniture),  and 
compelled  the  high  priest  to  sacrifice  swine  upon  its 
altar.  This  led  to  the  JIaecabean  revolt  (comp.  I 
3Iace.  i.),  as  a  result  of  which  the  Jews  after  three 
years  regained  possession  of  their  'I'emiile  and  reded- 
icated  it.  They  carefully  replaced  the  stone  altar 
of  burnt  offering  with  stones  which  had  not  been 
defiled,  and  replaced  the  other  characteristic  articles 
of  furniture  ((7<.  iv.  43-06).  Judas  Maccabeus  at 
this  time  fortified  the  Temple  with  high  walls  and 
towers  (ih.  i v.  60,  vi.  7) ;  so  tliat  thenceforth  the  Tem- 
ple was  the  real  citadel  of  Jerusalem.  These  walls 
were  pulled  down  by  i^  ntioclius  V.  {ih.  vi.  62),  but 
were  restored  by  Jonathan  Maccabeus  ("  Ant. "  xiii.  5, 
§  11).  The  fortifications  were  afterward  strength- 
ened by  Simon  (I  jNIaec.  xiii.  52).  At  the  tim<'  of 
the  rededication,  in  the  year  165.  the  front  of  the 
Temph'  was  decorated  with  gilded  crowns  and 
shields  (ib.  iv.  oT). 

At  some  time  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Has- 
monean  dynasty  a  bridge  was  built  across  the  Tyro- 
p(eon  valley  to  comiect  the  Temple  with  the  western 
liill  ("  Ant."  xiv.  4,  §  2).  This  bridge  was  probably 
situated  at  the  point  where  Robinson's  arch  (so 
called  becau.sc  its  nature  and  importance  were  first 
discovered  by  Prof.  Edward  Holiinson  ;  see  his  "  Bib- 
lical Researches,"  ed.  1856,  i.  287  et  seq.)  may  still  be 
seen.  The  nature  and  purpose  of  this  bridge  have 
been  regarded  as  obscure  problems:  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  structure  was  intended  to 
alTord  easy  access  to  the  Temple  from  the  royal 
palace  which  the  Hasmoneans  had  buil'ini  the  west- 
ern hill  ("Ant."  XX.  8.  ^  11).  Fron-  this  palace  the 
movements  of  people  in  the  Temple  courts  could  be 
seen,  as  Josephus  records;  and  as  the  Hasmoneans 
were  high  priests  as  well  as  monarchs,  the  purpose 
of  the  bridge  is  clear. 

In  63  i!.c.  Ponipey.  the  Roman  general,  captured 
Jerusalem  and  had  a  hard  struggle  to  take  the  Tem- 
ple ("Ant."  xiv.  4).  In  the  conflict  the  bridge  was 
broken  down.  In  exploring  Jerusalem  Sir  Charles 
Warren  found  its  remains,  or  the  remains  of  its  suc- 
cessor, lying  in  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Tyropceon 
valley  eighty  feet  below  (comp.  Warren  and  Conder. 
"Jerusalem."  p.  184.  London,  1884).  Pompey  did 
not  harm  the  Temple  itself  or  its  furniture:  but 
nine  years  later  Crassus  plundered  it  of  all  its  gold 
("Ant."  xiv.  7,  §  1).     In  37  b.c   Herod  during  his 


siege  of  Jerusalem  burned  some  of  the  cloisters 
about  the  courts,  but  did  not  otherwise  harm  the 
Temple  (ib.  16,  S  2). 
Bnti,i(i(iR.\PMv:  SwTemplk  or  Hkrod. 

i:.  (  .  G.  A,  B. 

TEMPLE  OF  SOLOMON.— Biblical  Data: 
David,  according  to  II  Sam.  vii.  2  ct  aeq.,  desired  to 
build  a  temple  for  Yiiwn,  but  was  not  permitted  to 
do  so,  although,  according  to  the  Chronicler  (I  Chron. 
xxii.  14  ('/  seq.).  lie  inepared  for  the  building  a  large 
quantity  of  material,  which  he  later  gave  to  his  son 
Solomon.  David  also  purchased  a  thrashinglloor 
from  Araunah  the  Jebusile  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  21  et  seq.), 
on  which  he  offered  sacrilice;  and  there  Solomon 
afterward  built  his  Temple  (II  Chron.  iii.  1).  In 
lueparation  for  the  building  Solomon  made  an 
alliance  with  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  who  furnished 
him  with  skilled  workmen  and,  apparently,  per- 
mitted him  to  cut  timber  in  Lebanon.  Solomon 
began  to  build  the  Temple  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign;  its  erection  occupied  seven  years  (I  Kings  vi. 
37.  38). 

The  structure  was  60  cubits  long,  20  cubits  wide, 
and  30  cubits  high  (I  Kings  vi.  2).  It  faced  the 
east  (Ezek.  xlvii.  1).  Before  the  Temple  stood  a 
porch  20  cubits  long  (corresponding  to  the  width  of 
the  Temple)  and  10  cubits  deep  (I  ICings  vi.  3).  II 
Chron.  iii.  4  adds  the  curious  statement  (probably 
corrupted  from  the  statement  of  the  depth  of  the 
porch)  that  this  porch  was  120  cubits  high,  which 
would  make  it  a  regular  tower.  The  stone  of  which 
the  Temple  was  built  was  dressed  at  the  qtiarry,  so 
that  no  work  of  that  kind  was  necessjiry  within  the 
Temple  precincts  (I  Kings  vi.  7).  The  roof  was  of 
cedar,  and  the  whole  house  was  overlaid  with  gold 
(I  Kings  vi.  9,  22). 

The  structure  was  three  stories  in  height.  The 
wall  was  not  of  equal  thickness  all  the  way  up, 
but  had  ledges  on  which  the  floor- 
Structure,  beams  rested.  Around  the  structure 
was  a  scries  of  chambers,  of  varying 
size  because  of  the  differences  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.  Those  of  the  lowest  story  were  5  cubits 
in  depth;  those  of  the  second  6;  and  those  of  the 
third,  7.  The  Temple  was  also  provided  with  win- 
dows of  fixed  latticework  (I  Kings  vi.  4,  6,  8,  10). 
At  the  rear  of  this  edifice  was  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
which  was  in  form  a  perfect  cube,  e.ach  of  its  dimen- 
sions being  20  cubits.  The  interior  was  lined  with 
cedar  and  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  The  Holy  of 
Holies  contained  two  cherubim  of  olive-wood,  each 
10  cubits  high  (I  Kings  vi.  10,  20,  21,  23-28)  and 
each  having  outspread  wings  10  cubits  from  tip  to 
tip,  so  that,  since  they  stood  side  by  side,  the  wings 
touched  the  wall  on  either  side  and  met  in  the  center 
of  the  room  (comp.  Ciieiutb).  According  to  II 
Chron.  iii.  14,  a  veil  of  variegated  linen  separated 
the  Holy  of  Holies  from  the  rest  of  the  Temple. 

The  rest  of  the  building,  the  Holy  Place,  was  of 
the  same  width  and  height  as  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
but  40  cubits  in  length.  Its  walls  were  lined  with 
cedar,  on  which  were  carved  figures  of  cherubim, 
palm-trees,  and  open  flowers,  which  were  over- 
laid with  gold.  Chains  of  gold  further  marked  it 
off  from  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  floor  of  the  Tem- 
ple was  of  fir-wood  overlaid  with  gold.     The  door- 
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posts,  of  olive-wood,  siipportcil  lokling-doors  of  fir. 
Tlie  doors  of  tlie  Holj-  of  Holies  were  of  olive-wood. 
Oil  both  sets  of  doors  were  carved  clieruliiiii,  palm- 
trees,  and  Howers,  all  being  overlaid  witli  gold  (I 
Kings  vi.  l.'j  et  .viy/.). 

Before  the  Temple,  Solomon  erected  two  bronze 
pillars,  called  Jachin  and  Boaz.  Eacli  of  these  was 
18  cubits  in  heiglil.  and  was  surmounted  by  a  capital 
of  carved  lilies,  5 cubils  high.  Befoie 
The  the  Temple,  a  litth'  to  the  southeast 

.Pillars.  (I  Kings  vii.  39),  tlicre  .stood  the  molten 
sea,  a  large  laver  10  cubits  in  diame- 
ter, ornainented  witli  knops.  This  laver  rested  on 
the  baeksof  twelve  o.xen  (ih.  vii.  '.33-26).  The  Chroni- 
cler gives  its  eajiacity  as  "three  thousand  batlis  "  (II 
Cliron.  iv.  .5-0)  an<l  states  that  its  purpose  was  to 
afford  opportunity  for  the  alilutiuns  of  the  priests. 

Another  article  of  Temple  furniture  is  described  as 
a  "base."  It  was  a  jiorlable  holder  for  a  small  la- 
ver, and  was  made  of  bronze,  provided  with  wheels, 
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THE  Temi'i.e  Morxn  (Accordim;  to  Stauk). 
1.  rircftliiHirt.    i.  Mlililli'iDiirt.    3.  Temple  court.    1.  llmise 
of  U'lmunn.    .1.  Pdn'li  i>f  pillars.    0.  Tlirone  porch.    7.  Iloyal 
paluic.    S.  Harciii.    (I.   l'ein|ilc.    10.  Altar. 

and  oriiaiiienle<l  with  figures  of  lions,  cherubim, 
and  palm  tries.  Tliesc  vessels  especially  e.\cited 
the  admiration  of  the  Jews.  The  author  of  the 
books  of  llie  Kings  describes  their  minute  details 
with  great  interest  (I  Kings  vii.  27-37).  Each  of 
these  "lia.ses"  supported  a  laver  which  held  "forty 
baths"  (I  Kings  vii.  38).  From  II  Kings  .xvi.  14  it 
is  learned  that  ii  brazen  altar  stood  before  the  Tem- 
ple. H  Cliroii.  iv.  1  siiys  tliat  this  altar  was  20  cu- 
bits S(piare  and  10  cubits  high;  ae 
The  cording  to  I  Kings  vii.  48  there  stood 

Vessels.       before'  the  Holy  of    Holies    a  golden 
altur  of  incense  and  a  table  for  show- 
bread.     This  table  was  of  gold,  as  wereal.so  the  (iv<' 
raiidleslieks  on  each  side  of   it.     The  implements 


for  the  care  of  the  candles — tongs,  basins,  snuffers, 
and  lire-pans — were  of  gold  ;  and  so  were  the  hinges 
of  the  doors.  The  Temple  was  surrouudeil  by  a 
court,  which  was  seiiarated  from  the  space  beyond 
by  a  wall  of  three  courses  of  hewn  stone,  surmounted 
by  cedar  beams  (I  Kings  vi.  36).  The  Chronicler 
calls  this  the  court  of  the  jiriests  (II  Cliron.  iv.  9). 

The  Temple  did  not  stand  alone;  it  was  part  of  a 
si)lcndid  iiileof  buildings  which  Solomon  constructed 
in  immediate  connection  with  it.  This  pile  included 
Solomon's  own  residence,  the  palace  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  the  throne-room,  the  "porch  of  pillars," 
and  "the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  "  (I  Kings 
vii.  1-8).  These  were  so  arranged  that  in  entering 
the  palace  enclosure  one  came  lirst  to  the  "house  ol 
the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  with  its  splendid  jnllars, 
then  to  the  inner  "porch  of  pillars."  the  liall  of 
state,  or  throne-room,  Solomon's  private  dwelling, 
and,  lastly,  to  the  jialace  of  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
For  the  splendor  of  these  buildings  Solomon  was  in- 
debted to  Pbenician  architects  and  workmen  (I 
Kings  vii.  40—47). 

li.^c.  G.  A.  B. 
Critical  'View:  When  the  Temple  was  con- 
structed it  was,  together  with  Solomon's  palace,  by 
far  the  most  splendid  ])ile  of  buildings  that  the  He- 
brews had  ever  seen.  Even  to  this  da_v,  as  one  comes 
from  the  surrounding  country  lo  Jerusalem,  the  city 
.seems  magnificent,  although  in  com]iaris(ni  with  a 
European  capital  it  is  far  otherwise.  Similarly  the 
intluence  of  environment  may  be  seen  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  .Solomon's  Temple.  With  the  lapse  of  time 
Israel's  fortunes  declined,  and  the  age  of  Solomon 
seemed  even  more  glorious  in  eonipar- 
Exag-gera-   ison    with    later   obviously   decadent 

tions  in  periods;  and  this  increased  the  tend- 
Account.  eiicy  to  exaggerate  the  splendor  of 
the  Temple.  Jloreover,  religious  re- 
forms made  some  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Tem- 
ple seem  unortbodo.x,  and  various  scribes  seem  to 
hav(!  amjilified  its  description;  as  tliej- did  not  al- 
ways have  the  same  point  of  view,  present  ac- 
counts are  confused  to  a  degree  (comp.  Stade's 
"Zeit  sell  rift,"  18S3,  pp.  129  <■(  .w/.).  One  of  the 
exaggerations  of  later  times  probalily  produced  all 
those  statements  which  declare  that  the  inner  ])arts 
of  the  Temple  and  all  its  implements  were  overlaid 
with  gold  (conip.  Kiltel,  "  Konigsbllclier,"  in  A'o- 
wack,  "  Hand-Konimcntar."  pp.  46-00). 

.\s  a  result  of  e<litorial  reworking  of  the  descrip- 
tion, the  narrative  in  Kings  contains  no  account  of 
the  great  brazen  altar  which  stood  liefore  the  Tem- 
ple. Ex.  XX.  24  et  seij.  provided  that  an  altar  might 
be  iiiaile  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone;  and  as  it  olfeinhMl 
a  later  age  to  think  that  Solomon  made  an  altar  of 
bronze,  its  description  was  removed  from  1  Kings 
vii.  Nevertlieless  it  is  recorded  elsewhere  {il/.  viii. 
C4;  II  Kings  xvi.  11)  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  fur- 
niture of  the  original  Temple.  Later  scribes,  too, 
are  responsible  for  those  statements  wliich  rcpre- 
si'iit  David  as  desiring  to  Iniild  the  Tcmpli\  ami  us 
making  preparation  for  it.  Had  he  desired  lo  build 
it  lie  certainly  could  liave  done  so.  But  in  his  reign 
the  nomadic  idea  still  prevailed,  and  a  tent  was 
lliought  to  be  ■^'iiwii's  proper  dwelling  (comp.  II 
Sam.  vii.  6).     Later  generations,  to  whom  the  Teni- 
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pie  seemed  a  necessity,  could  not  understand  wliy  so 
venerated  a  man  as  David  did  not  build  it ;  lieuce 
these  statements. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tem|)le  of  Solo- 
mon was  situated  upon  the  more  easterly  >>(  llic  two 
hills  wliieli  form  the  site  of  the  present  I.Iaram  area 
in  Jerusalem,  in  the  center  of  which  area  is  the 
Mos([ue  of  Omar.  Fci\susson,  Trupp,  Ijcwin.  and 
W.  K.  Smith  held  that  tjie  Temple  was  built  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  present  Haramarea;  but 
the  view  is  false.    Tliat  site  is  a  part  of  an  artili- 


It  was  probably  a  sacred  [ilace  of  the  Jebusites  be- 
fore David'stime,  thouirh  II  Sam.  xxiv.  connects  its 
consecration  with  an  iiicidentin  David's  reign.  Sol- 
omon's palace  probably  lay  to  the  south  of  the 
Temple.  The  most  probable  arrangement  of  the 
buiidinsrs  is  that  sugicested  by  Stade  ("Gesch.  des 
VolUes  Israel,"  i.  314,'':il.-,). 

The  15iblical  te.xt  makes  it  clear  that  Solomon  re- 
ceived from  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  nuich  aid  in  con- 
structing his  buildings.  As  the  Hebrews  were  an 
agricultural  people,  this  aid  probably  involved  not 
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cial  extension  of  the  level  of  the  Temple  area  over 
the  Tyropceon  valley,  and  probal)ly  was  not  made 

before  the  time  of  Herod.  The  most 
The  Site,     probable  site   of  the   Temple  is  just 

west  of  the  "Dome  of  the  Rock"  in 
the  center  of  the  ."Mosque  of  Omar.  The  bronze 
altar  was  probably  on  this  rock.  The  mosque  was 
built  over  a  rock  the  traditions  of  which  were  sacred  ; 
probably  the  site  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  temple 
which  Hadrian  erected  to  Jupiter.  This  in  turn 
was  on  the  site  of  Herod's  temple,  which  would 
naturally  be  on  that  of  Solomon's.  The  iiersistency 
of  sacred  sites  in  the  East  makes  this  most  likely. 


only  material  (cedar-wood,  etc.),  but  architectural 
direction  and  skilled  craftsmen.  The  architectural 
features  will  be  considered  later.  Among  thedetails 
which  were  ju'obably  copied  from  Tyre  were  the 
two  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz.  Herodotus  (ii,  44)  says 
that  tlu^  temple  at  Tyre  contained  two  such,  one  of 
emerald  and  the  other  of  tine  gold.  In  the  same 
way  the  ornamentation  of  palm-trees  and  cherubim 
were  proljably  derived  from  Tyre,  for  Ezekiel 
(xxviii.  13,  14)  represents  the  King  of  Tyre,  who 
was  high  priest  also,  as  being  in  the  "  garden  of 
God."  Probably  both  at  Tyre  and  at  .lerusalem  the- 
cherubim  and  palm-tree  ornaments  were  survivals 
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of  an  earlier  conception — that  the  abode  of  God  was 
a  ■'  garden  of  Ecien. "  The  Tyrians,  therefore,  in  their 
teni|)leiinilatcd  tosome  extent  Uie  jininitive garden, 
and  Soloninn  borrowed  these  features  (cnnip.  Paka- 
uise).  Similarly,  the  Ijronze  altar  was  a  I'lienieian 
innovatiiin;  and  probably  the  same  is  true  of  the 
bronze  impb-ments  which  were  ornamented  witli 
palm-trees  and  cherubim.  The  Ortliodox  Israelilish 
altar  was  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone.  Tlie  Decalogue 
of  Ex.  XX.  (Kl(ihist)prcihibited  the  making  of  graven 
images,  while  I  hat  (if  Ex.  xxxiv.  (.Jahvist)  prohiljiled 
the  making  of  molten  gods;  and  the  Denteronnmic 
expansions  |u-<ihibited  the  making  of  any  likeness 
whatever.  All  these  are,  to  be  sure,  later  than  Sol- 
omon's time;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
before  that  time  the  Hebrews  had  either  the  skill  or 
the  wealth  necessary  to  produce  ornamentation  of 
this  kind. 

Several   temples  in  Babylonia,  many  in  Egypt, 

and  some  iif  the  Phenicians  are  now  known.     In 

Ualiy Ionia  the  eharaeteri.stic  feature  was  a"ziggu- 

rat,"  or  terraced  tower,  evidently  intended  to  imitate 

a  mountain.     The  chamber  for  the  di- 

Corapari-     vine  dwelling  was  at  its  top.     The 

sou  early  Egyptian  temjdes  consisted   of 

with  Other  liuildings    containing    two    or    three 

Temples,  rooms,  the  innermost  of  which  was  the 
al)o(le  of  the  deity.  A  good  example 
is  the  granite  temple  near  the  sphinx  at  Gizeh.  The 
Middle  Empire  (12th  dynasty)  added  obelisks  and 
pylons,  and  the  Nt-w  ICmjiire  (istli  dynasty)  hypo- 
style  halls.  The  I'henician  temples  varied  somewhat 
in  form,  and  were  surrounded  by  courts.  Solomon's 
Temple  was  not  a  copy  of  any  of  these,  but  em- 
bodied featuresderived  from  all  of  them.  Itwas  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  thus  exiuessing  the  Babylo- 
nian idea  of  the  divine  abode;  it  was  surrounded  by 
courts,  like  the  Phenician  temples  and  the  sidendid 
temple  of  Dcr  al-Bakri  at  Thebes,  w  bile  its  general 
form  reminds  one  of  Egyptian  sanctuariis.  The 
two  pillars  .lacliin  and  Boaz  had  their  parallel  not 
only  at  Tyre  but  at  Byblus,  Pajihos,  and  Telloh(see, 
however,  De  Sarzee,  "  Decouvertes  en  Chaldie,"  pp. 
03-64).  In  Egyi>t  the  obelisks  expressed  the  same 
idea.  All  these-  were  phallic  emblems,  being  sur- 
vivalsof  the  primitive  Hamito-.Senu'tic  "  mazzebah  " 
(comp.  W.  U.  Smith,  "  Kel.  of  Sem."  2d  ed.,  p.  208; 
Schmidt,  "Solomon's  Temple."  Jip.  40  el  ferj.). 
.Taehin  and  Bo:iz  were  really  isolate<l  columns,  as 
Schick  has  shown  ("Die  Sliftshi'itte,  dcr  Tempel  in 
Jerusalem,  "etc.,  i)p.  H'irt  mq.),  and  not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  a  jiart  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  build- 
ing. Their  tops  were  crowned  with  ornamentation 
as  if  they  wiMe  lamps;  and  W.  U.  Smith  supposed 
(I.e.  p.  4S,S)  ihiil  they  may  have  been  used  as  lire 
altars.  This  assumes  that  they  contained  cressets 
for  burning  the  fat. 

The  chambers  which  surrounded  the  Holy  Place  in 
Solomon's  T<'mpl«'  are  said  in  I  Cliron.  xxviii.  12  to 
have  been  storehouses  for  the  sacred  treasure.  These 
are  paralleled  in  Babyloiuan  and  Egyptian  tem- 
ples by  similar  cliamliers,  which  surrounded  the 
iiaos,  or  hypostyh'  hall,  and  were  us<m1  fur  similar 
purposes.     The  "molten  sea"  linds  its  jiarallel   in 

Babylonian  leniplis  in  a  great  basin  called  the 
"ai>su  "(deep).     As  the  ziggunit  typilieil  a  moun 


tain,  so  the  apsu  typified  the  sea.     The  Temple  thus 
became  a  miniat\ire  world.     This  apsu  was  used  as 

early  as  the  time  of  Oudeaand  contin- 

A  ued  in  use  till  the  end  of  Babylonian 

Miniature    history  ;  it  was  made  of  .stone  and  was 

World.        elaborately  decorated  (eomj).  Jastrow, 

"  Rel.  of  Bab.  and  Assyria,"  p.  6o3). 
In  Solomon's  Temjdc!  there  was  nothing  to  corre- 
spcuid  to  the  hyjiostyle  hall  of  an  Egyptian  temi)le; 
but  this  feature  was  introduced  into  Solomon's 
inilace.  The  "house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  "  and 
the  "  porch  of  pillars  "  remind  one  strongly  of  the 
outer  and  the  inner  hypostyle  hall  of  an  Egyptian 
temple. 

Solomon's  Temple  was,  then,  a  fine  example  of  an 
Oriental  temple.  Although  it  had  features  in  com- 
mon with  the  temples  of  all  the  laces  kindred  to  the 
Jews,  it  combined  those  features  in  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent way,  so  that  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  architectural  iiroducts  of 
the  Hamito-Semitic  religious  life. 

The  Temple  of  Solomon  was  in  reality  an  innova- 
tion in  Israel.     It  was  a  ])art  of  a  regal  magnilicence 

which  was  foreign  to  the  national  life, 

The  Temple  and  which  bad  to  be  introduced  from 

Solomon's    outsideand  i>atterned  on  foreign  inod- 

Chapel.       els;  and  it  was  looked  upon  with  little 

favor  1)V  many  of  his  subjects.  More- 
over, the  Temple  was  erected  upon  a  site  but  re- 
cently conquered  from  the  Jebusites,  and  which  for 
the  Israelites  had  no  sacred  associations.  Othersites 
— those  of  Shecbem,  Beth-el,  Hebron — were  conse- 
crated l)_v  patriarchal  tradition  (Gen.  xxii.  2  is  the 
product  of  a  later  time),  but  Jerusalem  was  unhal- 
lowed by  such  associations,  and  its  sanctuary  was 
full  of  foreign  innovations.  When  Jeroboam  re- 
volted and  erected  Betli-el  and  Dan  into  royal  Sitnc- 
tuaries  be  perpetuated  a  ritual  of  a  simpler  and  more 
national  character  (comp.  I  Kings  xii.  28).  The 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  in  reality  Solomon's  chapel 
— a  part  of  that  regal  pile  of  buildings  which  he 
bad  constructed  not  so  much  for  the  use  of  his  sub- 
jects'as  for  his  personal  aggrandizement.  Itwas 
later  events,  such  as  Sennacherib's  invasion,  Isaiah's 
conception  that  Jerusaleu\  was  inviolable,  the  Deu- 
teronomic  reform  (which  made  all  sanctuaries  except 
that  at  Jeru.salem  illegaH.  and,  above  all.  the  tragic 
events  of  the  Exile,  which  made  this  Temple  su- 
liremely  sacred  in  the  thought  of  Jews  of  later  times. 

lluu.KxjK.vi'nv  :  stnile.  tlt-si-lt.  ilts  Vnflifs  Isnwt,  1.  311  <  f  j*Ci/., 
lii-illri.  issil;  Nowiuk,  llclirilixclie  Arihiitili'ilir.ii.  :ts,-(  so;., 
Lilpslc,  IsiH;  HenzinifiT.  Anil.:  Sfliick.  l)it  Sti/tfhilllr.iler 
Tiiniiil  ill  Jinintilt  III  iitiil  ilir  'IVniptiiiUilz  iter  Jfiztzrit, 
llerllM,  1S!»l;  KiMuiiiiel  Scliiniilt.  S^hnintii'^  7'i  iii|i(f  in  the 
Lifllil  ,,l  iillin-  DrUiilill  Timiilif.  Clii.;it'".  I'.'L'. 

i;.  (  G.  A.  B. 

TEMPLER,  BEKNHAKD:  Austrian  theolo- 
gian ;  horn  at  Brzesko.  Galii  ia,  May  1, 1SI>">;  educated 
at  the  I'niversity  and  the  Bet  liaMldrash  of  Vienna, 
and  at  the  Hoehsehulc  ftir  die  Wis.senschaft  lies 
•Fudentunisat  Berlin.  At  the  age  of  Iif  teen  he  began 
contributing  articles  to  various  Hebrew  periodicals, 
and  twoyiars  later  he  published  his  "  Doher  Tob" 
(Lendierg,  1SS2),  novella- and  conunentaries  on  ob- 
scure Talmiiilic  jiassages.  Of  other  works  from  his 
pen  nuiy  be  mentionc-d:  "Pekuddat  ha->^>ddikini " 
(Cracow,  1883),  comments  o'l  r.il.H.il  passages;  and 
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"Die  L'nstrrbliclikL'itsU'lire  (Psycliolojric,  Jlessia- 
nnlogie  iiiid  Escliatdlogic)  iHidiMi.HUlischcii  Pliiloso- 
phcri  (les  Mittelalters  "  (Leipsic,  1895). 

BiBLIor.RArilY :  Dcutm-h-OcflnTrichifrlirx  Klliinllrr-  mid 
Sdiriflslillii-I.ijil.iiii,  11.  -kW,  Vii'iimi.  liifti;  Oriiliiiliyrzer 
ZiitiKiti.  IIKK,  Ni).  l.->. 

S. 

TEMURAH  ("Exclinnge"):  Treatise  in  the 
Jlislinah,  Tosefta,  ami  Babylonian  Talniiiil  mainly 
coneerned  with  tlic  regnlations  in  Ecv.  .x.wii.  10.  33 
regarding  the  exchange  (if  consecrated  things.  In 
most  edit  ions  of  the  Jlishnah  this  treatise  is  the  sixth 
in  the  order  Kodashiin.  It  is  divided  into  seven 
chapters,  containing  altogether  thirty-four  para- 
graphs. 

Ch.  i. :  Regarding  those  who  are  allowed  to  make 
an  exchange;  things  that  may  be  exchanged,  and 
things  that  may  not  be  exchanged  (S:s5  3-6).  Regu- 
lations concerning  drawn  water  which  is  unlit  for 
the  mikweh:  concerniug  water  for  sprinkling,  anil 
A  field  in  whicli  there  is  a  grave;  tliat  can  not  be 
found  (iig  4-.5). 

Ch.  ii. :  In  what  ways  the  sacrilices  of  the  congre- 
gation are  different  from  the  sacriticesof  individuals 
{§§  1-2).  Difficulties  connected  with  consecratcul  ob- 
jects in  general  which  do  not  alTect  objects  conse- 
•crated  through  temurah  and  vice  versa  (§  3). 

Ch.  iii. :  Sacrilices  in  which  the  young  of  the  sac- 
rificial animal  is  ciiuivalent  to  the  sacrificial  animal 
itself;  sacrifices  in  which  this  is  not  the  ease  (t;^  1-2)- 
What  must  be  done  when  some  one  consecrates  a 
female  animal  for  a  sacrifice  for  which  only  a  male 
animal  is  appropriate  (si!;  3-4).  In  what  ways  the 
first-born  and  the  tenth  are  different  from  other  sac- 
rificial animals  (g  ii). 

Cii.  iv. :  The  young  of  a  sin-olTering;  temurah  in 
connection  with  a  .sin-offering;  other  regulations 
concerning  sin-offerings.  Cases  in  which  thebriuger 
of  the  sin-otTering  dies  before  the  sacrifice  is  made: 
in  Avhich  tlie  sin-offering  lias  been  lost  and  found 
again  ;  in  which  a  sin-offering  with  a  blemish  is  con- 
secrated. 

Ch.  v.:  How,  ananimal  being  pregnant,  its  young 
may  be  consecrated  while  still  unborn  (i;;;  1-3).  The 
form  of  words  with  which  a  temurah  is  made. 

Ch.  vi. :  Things  that  may  not  be  i)laced  on  the 
altar  (§g  1-4).  The  young  of  animals  which  may  not 
be  placed  on  the  altar  maybe  sacrificed;  saerilicial 
animals  which  have  become  unlit  ("  lerefah '') 
through  sickness  may  not  be  redeemed  (g  '>). 

Ch.  vii. :  In  what  ways  things  which  have  been 
consecrated  for  the  allar  are  different  from  things 
wliich  are  dedicated  only  for  tin;  maintenance  of  the 
Temple,  and  in  what  ways  the)'  are  similar  (g§  1-3). 
What  sacrilicial  objects  must  be  burned  and  what 
buried;  in  this  connection  are  enumerated  other 
unconsecratcd  things  which  must  be  partly  buriud 
and  partly  buried  (gS  -i-G)- 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise  is  divided  into  four 
chapters,  and  contains  various  additions  to  and  am- 
plifications of  the  Mishnah.  The  Gemara  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  contains,  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
cussions and  explanations  of  the  Jlishnah,  many  in- 
teresting haggadic  utterances.  Of  these,  two  de- 
serve special  notice:  (1)  the  saying  concerning  the 
custom  of  not  writing  down  sentences  of  oral  teach- 


ing, and  how  this  was  abrogated  bccavise  if  it  had 
been  adhered  to  the  oral  teaching  would  have  been 
forgotten  (14b),  and  (2)  that  concerning  the  numer- 
ous halaliic  utterances  which  were  forgotten  in  the 
days  of  mourning  for  the  death  of  Moses  (16aX 
w.  li.  .J.  Z.  L. 

TEMURAH,  MIDRASH  (or  MIDRASH 
TEMUROT)  :  Ethical  haggatlic  work  consisting 
of  three  chapters.  Its  tendency  is  to  prove  that 
changes  and  differences  arc  necessary  to  the  world's 
welfare,  and  that  earthly  contrasts — as  wealth  and 
poverty,  beauty  and  ugliness — serve  to  harmonize 
the  wliole,  thus  giving  evidence  of  the  divine  wis- 
dom. From  this  inirjiose  the  work  has  derived  its 
name. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  ]^Iidrash  Temurah,  Ps. 
cxxxvi.  is  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  changes  in 
human  life  mentioned  in  Ecel.  iii.  1-.S.  The  first 
and  second  chapters  introduce  R.  Ishmael  and  R. 
Akiba  as  lecturers;  and  for  that  reason  this  midrash 
was  erroneously  ascribed  to  those  two  tannaim. 
Certain  passages  in  the  work  indicate  that  it  was 
not  written  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century.  According  to 
Jellinek,  the  author  of  the  Midrash  Temurah  made 
use  of  the  works  of  Ibn  Ezra  as  well  as  of  Galen's 
dialogue  on  the  soul ;  this  would  show  that  he  could 
not  have  lived  before  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Tlie  literary  style  of  the  work,  which 
contains  in  the  initial  chapter  later  Hebraisms  as 
well  as  some  medical  terms,  also  points  to  the  twelfth 
ceutuiy.  The  first  chapter  includes  anthropological, 
and  the  second  cosmogonie,  pas.sages.  The  first 
author  to  refer  to  this  work  as  the  Midrash  Temurah 
was  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya,  in  his  "Shalsheletha-Kab- 
balah  "  (ed.  Amsterdam,  p.  24b).  The  midrash  was 
first  printed  b_v  Aznlai,  after  jiart  ii.  of  his  "Sliem 
ha-Gedolim  "  (Leghorn.  ITSfi) ;  later  it  was  reprinted 
with  the  Agadat  liereshit  (Zolkiev,  1804).  The  last- 
named  edition  is  that  included  by  A.  Jellinek  in  his 
"Bet  ha-Midrash"  (i.  106-114). 

Biiii.ionitAPiiT:  Ziinz.  G.  V.  (ed. niiill,  Fraiikfort-on-tlie-Main, 
ISitt),  pp.  124-12;");  Jellinek,  in  B.  H.  i. -'(l-'l  ((ifrinan  part). 
w.  1!.  J.  Z.  L. 

TEN :  Tlie  art  of  counting  was  founded  on  the 
number  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  which  constituted 
the  basis  for  the  quinary,  decimal,  and  vigesimal 
systems,  according  to  whether  one  hand  was  used 
or  two.  or  whether  the  toes  were  included  or  not. 
Among  the  ancient  Hebrews  the  decimal  system  pre- 
vailed, as  is  shown  tiy  the  Hebrew  names  for  the 
numbers  from  one  to  ten.  In  tlie  later  development 
likewise  the  number  ten  preserved  its  importance  as 
a  higher  unity,  although  the  number  seven,  which 
was.  like;  three,  a  sacred  number,  predominated  in 
religious  usage. 

Ten  forms  a  basal  unit  in  the  round  numbers  of 
the  measurementsof  Noali's  ark,  and  is  clearly  iires- 
ent  in  the  dimensions  of  the  Tabernacle 
Bible.  (Ex.  xxvi.-xxvii. )  and  of  both  Solo- 
mon's and  Ezekiel's  temples  (I  Kings 
vi.,  vii.  ;  Ezek.  xl.-xlii.),  and  in  the  number  of  the 
commandments  (Ex.  xx. ;  Deut.  v.);  and  possibly  it 
served  to  measure  the  week  (Gen.  xxiv.  55;  comp. 
Dan.  i.  14).     It  appeared  also  in  the  ritual  for  the 
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Day  of  Alonenicnt  (Lev.  xvi.  20),  iivliicli  was  ob- 
sei'vc'd  on  the  tfiitli  day  of  the  seventh  nionlh,  and 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  3).  The 
Egyptians  were  visited  witli  ten  plagnes  (Ex.  viii.- 
xi.);  as  a  punishment  ten  women  were  to  l)al<e 
bread  in  one  oven  (Lev.  xxvi.  20),  while  of  a  Imndred 
who  went  forth  to  war  ten  only  would  remain  alive 
(Amos  V.  3).  Furthermore,  "a  new  song"  was 
played  in  the  Temple  on  an  instrument  of  ten  strings 
(Ps.  cxliv.  9),  and  Jacob  promised  to  give  God  a 
tenth  of  all  that  He  might  give  him  ((Jen.  xxviii. 
22).  Abraham  Ijestowed  a  tenth  of  everything  on 
the  priest  (Gen.  xiv.  20),  so  that  the  Levites  and  the 
poor  received  a  tithe  (Num.  xviii.  26;  Lev.  xxvii. 
30-32;  et  al.).  while  according  to  a  very  ancient  cus- 
tom the  king  demanded  a  similar  jjortion  (I  Sam. 
viii.  15,  17). 

Ten  is  u.sed  also  as  a  round  nunibir  (Gen.  xxxi. 
7;  Num.  xiv.  22;  Job  xix.  3;  I  Sam.  i.  8;  </  al.),  and 
it  often  occurs  in  the  Bible,  although  a  large  portion 
of  its  symbolic  interpretations  are  unwarranted. 
The  multiples  of  ten  likewise  occur  frequentl}-;  but 
seventy  (as  in  Num.  xi.  16)  is  to  l)e  regarded  as  a 
multiple  of  seven.  In  general,  ten  is  the  numberof 
coniiiletion,  of  perfection,  of  foundation,  and  the 
like. 

In  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  the  number  ten  is 
still  more  important;    out  of  a  .single   incomplete 
scries  of  sayings  beginning  with  a  deli- 
Talmud      nite    number,   twenty-six    connnenee 
and  with  ten  ("  Pirk(!  de-Halibenu  ha-Ka- 

Midrash.     dosh,"  in  SehiJnblum,  "Sheloshah  Sc- 
farim  Niftahim,"  pp.  39-41,  Ijcmberg, 
1877).     It  is  fonuil  also  both  in  the  Halakah  and  in 
the  llaggadah. 

In  the  regulations  governing  the  day  on  which  the 
scroll  of  Esther  is  to  be  read  a  "large"  city  is  de- 
fined as  one  in  w  hich  there  are  ten  men  who  have 
no  occupation,  and  hence  are  always  free  for  divine 
service!  (.Meg.  i.  3;  comp.  B.\ti-.\m.m);  and  in  .Meg. 
iv.  3  nine  functions  areenumeiated  al  which  ten  men 
must  be  present,  since  they  form  a  congregation  in 
themselves  (Abot  iii.  (5;  ileg.  23b;  see  jiow.  Encvc. 
viii.  G03b).  Ten  clas.ses  of  families  were  distin- 
guished in  regard  to  racial  purity  (Kid.  iv.  1),  and 
just  as  many  kinds  of  lepro.sy  in  houses  (Xeg.  xiii. 
1).  while  ten  verses  of  Scripture  in  which  God'sattri- 
butesare  mentioned  were  to  be  recited  on  New-Year's 
Day  (l{.  II.  iv.  G).  Ezra  inslituteil  ten  laws  (15. 
K.  82a,  top),  and  there  were  ten  special  legal  regu- 
lations for  Jerusalem  (//<.  821)).  A  large  number  of 
similar  laws  existed.  Josephus,  for  example,  states 
(•' B.  J."  vi.  9,  !;  3)  that  as  a  rule  not  less  than  ten 
men  gathered  around  every  Passover  meal. 

The  llaggadah  is  even  more  partial  to  the  number 
ten,  as  a  reference  to  a  few  selected  p.assages  will 
show,  Tho  world  was  created  by  ten  utterances  of 
God,  while  between  Adam  and  Noah,  as  well  as  be- 
tween Noah  and  Abraham,  there  were  ten  genera- 
tions. Ten  things  were  eri'ated  in  the  evening  twi- 
light of  tlu'llrst  Friday,  including  the 
Haggadah.  rainbciw.  theartof  writing,  tin'  stylus, 
and  the  two  tal)les  of  the  Law  (Abot 
v.  1-fl).  There  are,  moreover,  ten  things  (the  in- 
stances oited  number  twelve)  which  form  a  series  in 
the  order  of  their  strength,  so  that  one  overcomes  the 


other:  rock,  htm,  (ire,  water,  cloud,  wind,  the  body 
(which  inhales  tho  wind),  anxiety,  wine,  sleep,  death, 
and  alms  (B.  B.  lla).  Ten  measures  of  wisdom 
came  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  the  land  of  Israel 
taking  nine,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  one.  The 
same  proportion  is  observed  in  the  distribution  of 
beauty  between  Jerusalem  and  the  world ;  nine- 
tenths  of  the  wealth  in  the  world  was  Homes;  of 
poverty,  Babylon's;  of  pride,  Elam's;  of  bravery, 
Persia's;  of  lice.  Media's;  of  magic,  Egypt's;  of 
immorality,  Arabia's;  of  shamelcssuess(or  bastards), 
Jlesene's;  of  gossip,  women's;  of  drunkenness, 
Ethiopia's;  of  sleep,  slaves'  (Kid.  49b;  Ab.  U.  N., 
Recension  A,  xxviii.,  beginning;  Recension  B,  xli. ; 
comp.  "."Monatsschrift,"  xxii.  270-276).  There  are 
also  midrashic  works  whose  titles  contain  the  num- 
ber ten:  Ten  Martyrs  (Jellinek,  "  B.  H."  ii.  Cli,  vi. 
19-3.1);  Tho  Ten  Signs  of  the  Jlessiah  (ib.  ii.  58); 
and  The  Exile  {il>.  iv.  133,  v.  113). 

Pythagorean  speculation  ascribed  a  peculiar  crea- 
tive power  to  the  number  ten,  which  is  impor- 
tant also  in  Jewish  mysticism.  According  to  the 
'"Sefer  Yezirah."a  work  based  on  Pythagorean  prin- 
ciples, beside  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the  alphabet 
stand  "  the  ten  digits,  since  they,  as  a  complete  dec- 
ade, form  the  higher  principle  of  existence  which  is 
sviperior  to  that  of  the  letters"  (Bloeh,  "Gcsch.  der 
Entwickelung  der  Kabbala,"  p.  23;  translation  of  the 
chief  passages,  ji.  27;  comp.  Epstein,  "  Recherches 
sur  le  Sepher  Ye(,ira,"  p.  29;  Lehmann,  "Aber- 
glaube  und  Zauberei,"  p.  122;  and  Jew.  Escvc.  iii. 
474  ct  SCI).,  n.r.  C.\i!.\i..\  [the  Ten  Sefirot]). 

The  custom  of  jiouring  out  ten  glassesof  wine  for 
the  mourners  on  the  day  of  a  funeral  (Sem.,  end)  and 
for  a  bridegroom  on  the  wedding-day  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  folk-lore. 

BiBLioc,R,»PMY:  Baiir,  .''i/niho/ifc  itci  .IfoKoi.vchfii  Oiltii.*,  Hei- 
dell)eiir.  tsi7 ;  Z.  II.  M.  O.  xxlv.titW  et  neq.;  Blocli,  fVor/i. 
der  Entteieiuluiiii  der  KaJdhito.  Treves,  18tH;  Kpsteln, 
liccherchesttiirle  SepJierYerira,  Versailles.  18!M  :  I.etiinnnn, 
Aherulauhc  tout  Zouhcrei,  Stiilt^urt,  1S9S;  I>kk,  Per  Kin- 
Ituss  dcrZehmiOd  nnd  der  SielKtizaM  aiif  das  Judeiitlium, 
'in  Alhi.  Ztit.  dcujud.  Iviil.  20-ai. 
w.  11.  L.  B. 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS.     See  Decai-ogie. 

TEN  PLAGUES.     See  Plaule. 

TENANT.     Si  1   Lanui.oisd  and  Tenant. 

TENCZER,  PAUL:  Hungarian  aiitlior;  born  at 
Nagy  Bejom  April  11,  1S3(;;  (Hed  at  Budapest  Feb. 
6,  1905.  He  was  educated  at  Keszlhely  and  in  Buda- 
pest, where  he  stmlied  law.  In  l^^'Cl  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  society  for  the  naturalization 
and  emancipation  of  Hinigarian  Jews;  and  fioni 
lS(i3  to  1SI17  he  edited  the  "  Magyar  Iznielitji,"  the 
organ  of  that  society.  In  lf^68  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Diet,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  lead- 
eis  of  the  Radical  party. 

Tenczer  founded  the  periodicals  "  Magyar  I'jsng  " 
and  '•  Neues  Politischcs  \'olkslilatt,"  the  latter  of 
which  he  editeii  for  eighteen  years.  He  was  prom- 
inent both  in  Jewish  anil  in  communal  affairs  in 
Budapest,  and  it  was  due  to  his  efforts  that  tuition 
was  made  free  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Hun- 
garian capital. 

BinMOiiRAi-nv:  /'ull<isX,fT. 
8.  L.    \  . 
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TENNESSEE  :  One  of  the  Soiitlicrii  States  of 
the  Aiii(ri(:in  riiion;  ailmittcd  in  1T9G — the  thiid 
after  the  iiicorporutiou  of  the  original  tliirteen;  se- 
ceded Juno  18,  1861;  readmitted  in  18()().  A  few 
Jews  were  among  a  number  of  traders  wlio  set- 
tled near  the  Ilolston  Kiver,  in  tlie  preseiit  Haw- 
kins county,  in  1778;  otherwise  no  traces  of  Jewish 
settlement  during  the  eighteenth  century  are  found. 
Tlie  lirst  congregations  organized  were  those  of 
HIiOMriiis  (see  Jew.  En'cyc.  viii.  4()3)  and  Nashville 
(see  lielow). 

Chattanoog'a  :  Jews  .settled  here  in  1858;  but  for 
many  years  divine  services  were  held  only  during 
the  holy  daj's.  About  1890  the  Mizpah  congregation 
was  organized  and  Reform  worship  introduced,  the 
olliciating  rabliis  being  successively  Judah  Wcchs- 
ler,  L.  Weiss,  Moses  Gries,  L.  Rubinstein,  S.  II. 
Sonnescliein,  and  Leo  Mannheimer.  The  present 
(liiO"))  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  Jonah  AVisc.  An  Or- 
thodox congregation,  the  B'nai  Zion.  lias  also  liecn 
established.  The  societies  organized  for  benevolent 
purposes  arc:  the  Hebrew  Ladies'  Aid  Association; 
the  Jewish  Relief  Society  of  Chattanooga;  the  Fed- 
eration of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Zion;  Chat- 
tanooga Lodge  I.  O.  B.  B.  Two  of  the  most  prom- 
inent members  of  the  community  have  been  Adolph 
Ochs  and  George  W.  Ochs,  the  former  as  editor  of 
the  "Chattanooga  Times,"  and  the  latter  as  mayor 
and  president  of  the  Chandjcr  of  Commerce,  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  Lilirary  Association. 
As  publishers  of  the  '"New  York  Times"  and  the 
"  Philadeliihia  Public  Ledger,"  both  l)rothers  now 
residi!  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Chattanooga  has  a 
population  of  yO,  104,  including  not  more  than  600 
Jews. 

Knoxville  :  The  community  of  Knoxville  is  di- 
vided into  two  Orthodox  congregations — Beth- 
El  and  Cheska  Enumah.  Recently  (1904)  a  B'nai 
B'ritli  lodge  has  been  organized;  a  Young  Men's 
Hebrew  Association  was  formed  in  1900.  The 
Ladies'  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  and  the  Jewish 
Ladies'  Sewing  Circle  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
The  Rev.  I.  Winniek  is  the  rabbi  of  the  Cheska 
Emunah  congregation.  Knoxville  has  a  population 
of  n2,r);!7,  including  about  700  Jews. 

Nashville  :  In  184.5  several  Jewish  families  set- 
tled in  Nashville.  Additions  to  these  resulted  in  the 
establishment  in  1854  of  the  Congregation  Magen 
David,  with  Abraham  Schwab  as  i)resident.  An- 
other congregation  was  formed  at  the  .same  time 
under  the  name  B'nai  Jcshurun ;  and  this  in  18C5 
was  merged  in  the  Reform  congregation  Ohavai 
Sholom,  with  the  Rev.  Judah  'Wechslcr  as  rabbi. 
The  latter  congregation,  whose  pulpit  has  been  oc- 
cupied in  turn  by  H.  Goldammer.  L.  Tintner,  I.  S. 
Moses,  and  I.  Lewinthal  (the  present  incumbent),  is 
progressive  and  prosperous;  it  has  a  synagogue  on 
Vine  street  and  a  cemetery  with  a  mortiuiry  chapel. 
Its  membership  is  235,  and  150  pupils  attend  the 
Sabbathschool.  A  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society  is  at- 
tached to  it.  The  Orthodox  congregation  Adatli 
Israel  is  fully  organized,  and  its  membership  has 
been  augmented  by  an  influx  of  Russian  immigrants. 
The  following  benevolent  societies  have  been  estab- 
lished: JIaimonides  Lodge  I.  O.  B.  B. ;  Gal-Ed 
Lodge,  Free  Sons  of  Israel;   the  Hebrew  Relief  So- 


ciety (founded  1885);  and  the  Standard  Club  (1880; 
a  social  organiz.ilion).  N;ishville  lias  a  population 
of  80,805,  (if  whom  al)out  2,400  are  Jews. 

Brownsville  (population  2,045)  and  Jackson 
(population  10,039)  botli  liavc  congregations. 
Though  the  Jewish  jiopulatiou  of  Brownsville  is 
only  100,  its  congregation,  known  as  Adas  Israel, 
was  established  and  its  burial-ground  purchased  as 
early  sis  1807.  The  present  incumbent  of  the  rali- 
binate  is  EniilTamm.  Its  synagogue  was  dedicated 
in  1882  by  Dr.  M.  Samfield  of  Memphis.  West 
Tennessee  Lodge  I.  O.  B,  B.  and  a  Ladies'  Hebrew 
Relief  Association  discharge  the  charitable  obliga- 
tions of  the  community.  Jackson,  with  a  Jewish 
population  of  150,  lias  a  congregation  and  a  syna- 
gogue. A  B'nai  B'rith  lodge  was  formed  there  in 
1903.  Columbia  and  Clarksville  have  small  Jew- 
ish coinniuiiities;  ami  Jewish  settlers  are  found  in 
Franklin,  Ripley,  Mur€reesboro,  Bristol,  Pu- 
laski, and  Dyersburg. 

.\.  .M.  S.\. 

TENT  (!)nN)  :  The  usual  liome  of  nomads,  who 
are  accordingly  described  as  dwelling  in  tents  (Gen. 
iv.  20).  As  distinguished  from  the  hut  of  boughs 
("sid\kah")it isa  portable  habitaticni  of  skinorclotli 
stretched  over  poles.  The  tent  of  the  ancient  Israel- 
ites was  in  all  probability  very  similar  to, that  of  the 
modern  Bedouins  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  The  cover- 
ing of  the  tent  ("' j'eri'ah  ")  originally  consisted  of 
skins,  later  of  the  modern  coarse  tent-elolli  spun  of 
the  hair  of  black  goats  (comp.  Cant.  i.  5);  the  Arabs 
accordingly  speak  of  their  "houses  of  liair"("bait 
wabar,"  "bait  slia'r").  This  cloth,  which  is  .spun  in 
long  narrow  strips  on  primitive  looms  by  the  Bed- 
ouin women,  felts  quickly,  and  is  proof  against 
the  heaviest  rains.  The  strips  are  sewed  together  to 
form  a  covering  of  the  required  size,  and  are  stretched 
over  three  rows  of  three  tent-poles  each("'ammu- 
dim  "  ;  Judges  xvi.  26).  The  center  poles  are  some- 
what higher  than  those  in  front  and  behind,  and  the 
covering  of  the  tent  consequently  falls  away  slight- 
ly on  either  side,  where  the  rows  of  poles,  also,  are 
frecjuently  lower,  so  that  tlie  roof  is  somewhat 
arched ;  Isaiah  accordingly  compares  the  heavens 
to  a  tent  which  is  spread  out  (Isa.  xl.  22). 

The  covering  of  the  tent  was  held  in  place  by 
strong  cords  ("metarim,"  Ex.  xxxv.  18,  Isa.  liv.  2, 
Jer.  x.  20;  "yeter,"  Jobiv.  21),  which  were  fastened 
to  wooden  jiegs  driven  into  the  ground  ("  3'atcd  "  ;  see 
below),  whence  were  derived  such  phrases  as"na- 
sa',"  withor  without  "yated,"  in  the  sense  of  break- 
ing camp  (Gen.  xxxv.  16  et  pansim).  A  tent-cloth 
was  hung  from  the  top  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
protection  against  wind  and  sun;  and  a  curtain  sus- 
pended on  the  three  middle  poles  divided  the  tent 
into  two  sections,  one  for  the  men  and  the  other  for 
the  v.-omen  ("heder";  Judges  xv.  2;  Gen.  xliii.  30), 
since  only  the  wealthiest  had  special  tents  for  the 
latter  (Gen.  xxiv.  67.  xxxi.  83).  The  tents  of  a  clan 
or  a  family  were  grouped  as  a  camp,  a  small  num- 
ber being  pitched  in  a  circle  (comp.  "tirah  "  [=  "en- 
closure"] used  as  a  term  for  the  camp  of  the  Is- 
raelites), while  larger  encampments  formed  long 
rows. 

The  tents  were  furnished  with  extreme  simplicity. 
A  few  coarse  straw  mats  covered  a  portion  of  the 
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floor  and  served  for  both  cliairs  find  beds,  while  a 
hole  in  the  ground  in  the  men's  division  formed  the 
hearth.  Around  piece  of  leather  was  spread  on  the 
floor  as  a  table  ("shulhan  "),  and  bags  of  goatskin 
("uo'd,"  "hemet  ")  with  the  hair  outward  contained 
water,  milk,  or  grain,  IIk;  e(inipment  being  com- 
pleted by  a  baking-pan,  a  few  rough  metal  spoons, 
a  hand-mill  for  grinding  grain,  and  saddles  for  the 
camels. 

After  settling  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  they  became  agriculturists,  the  Hebrews 
ceased  to  dwell  in  tents,  although,  for  religious  rea- 
sons, the   liEcii.viiiTKS  Jong  observed   the  ancient 


into  the  ground  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  tent. 
These  pegs  are  of  wood,  about  a  foot  long  and  an 
inch  in  diameter,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  with  a 
hook  at  the  other,  to  which  the  rope  can  be  tied. 
The  Ilebnnv  equivalent  for  the  expression  "  to  pitch 
a  tent"  is,  therefore,  "  taka'  "  (comp.  Gen.  xx.xi.  25; 
Jer.  vi.  3),  which  means  "to  drive  in  the  tent-pins." 
In  the  same  way  "  to  pidl  out  the  tent-pins,"  as  noted 
above,  means  to  strike  tent  for  a  journey. 

K   <■.  ■      I.  Be. 

TE'OMIM,  HEZEKIAH  (FEI'WEL)  BEN 
JONAH:  liablii  at  Przemysl;  liveil  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.     He  was  the  au- 


MKnoii.x  Test. 
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mode  of  life;  and  even  to  the  latest  period  the  He- 
brew language  retained,  even  in  ca.ses  where!  the 
primitive  idea  was  no  longer  present,  a  number  of 
termsorigiiially  derived  rri>m  life  in  tents,  as  is  shown 
by  the  phrase  "  halak  le-oliolo  "  =:  "  to  return  home  " 
(comp.  Josh.  x.\ii.  4  et  nfti. ;  Judges  vii.  8,  xi.x.  9;  I 
Kitigs  xii.  10).  and  liy  the  fre(|tient  mention  of  tents 
in  symbolic  language  (e.;/.,  in  Isn.  xxii.  23,  xxxviii. 
12;  Ezra  i.\.  y;  Jer.  iv.  2(1). 

The  word  "yatrd"  (Ex.  xxvii.  19,  xxxv,  18, 
xxxviii,  31;  Jmlges  iv.  21,  22;  Isa.  xxxiii.  20,  liv. 
2)  designates  a  tenl-pin.  Among  the  Hedduins  to- 
day the  poles  whi<h  form  the  framework  iif  the  lent, 
as  well  as  part  of  the  tent-clotli  placed  upon  them, 
are  held  in   place  by  niprs  f.istcned   to  pegs  driven 


thorof  "Teka'  be-Shofar"(I5rcslau,  171U),  containing 
doc\nnents  concerning  the  litigation  between  the 
author  ami  the  community  of  Przemysl,  which,  in 
spite  of  a  formal  contract,  had  nominated  Hn-  rabbi 
Samu<I  of  Lemberg,  formerly  rabbi  of  Slonim. 
BiHi,ioiiii,MMiv :  Slelnsiohnelder,  Cnt.  BikU.  col.  M5. 

K.  c.  I.   Bu. 

TE'OMIM.    JONAH    BEN    ISAIAH:    Rohe- 

ntian  nibhi  al  Pragur  ,  diid  at  Mel/  .Vpiil  111.  1609. 
After  having  exercised  the  function  of  nibbi  at 
Nikolsburg  and  in  sevend  other  Hohemian  conitnu- 
nities  he  was  called  in  KiliOlo  the  rabbinateof  Metz. 
In  Kidf!  he  wasappointed  rabbi  of  Poseii,  but  he  was 
prevaileil  upon  by  the  community  of  Mclz  to  remaiu 
in    the  latter  ciiv.     Ti'umim    w:is  the   author   of 
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"  Xiiimkiiii,'' coutainiiig  notes  oa  David  ln-n  Sam- 
uel's "Ture  Zaliiil)''  (on  Hnslien  ^lislijiiit  :  Ciaeow, 
l(i',)2).  ami  "KikaVdii  de-Yonali,"  novella'  on  three 
Talnnidieal  treatises  (Amsterdam.  lOO'J-70). 

BlBi.iocRAPnY:  Zunz.  in  I.iebennann's  Drulxrlirs  Vnlhuhn- 
lcuih-t\  IHiVJ,  p.  6s ;  cannoly.  in  Jost's  Atintilni^  ii.  8S;  hhtn. 
in  licviic  Oriciilale.  ii.  17-':  StiinsilincldiT,  ('(i(.  Iliidl.  vo\. 
WM ;  Abraham  Cobeu,  Lcs  lialMiis  dc  iletz,  p.  S4,  Piins, 
188li. 
v..  C.  I.    ]?!!. 

TEOMIM,  JONAH(HAYYIM)  BEN 
JOSHUA  FEIWEL  :  l{abl)i  sueeessively  at  Przeni- 
ysl,  Ziil/.  and  ISrcslau;  lived  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eijiliteenth  centuries:  son-in-law  of  Davi<l  Oppen- 
heini.  riUibi  of  Pr;i};ue,  and  later  of  Hirsch  ben  Ben- 
j;iniiii,  rabbi  of  Berlin.  He  was  the  author  of: 
"'Aleli  de-Yonah."  novellffi  on  Shulhan  'Anik,  Ho- 
shen  Mishpat.  and  ineludiug  some  jiarts  of  his  com- 
mentary on  Maimonides'  "  Pernsli  ha-Mishnah"; 
"  Kontres  K.  Haj'yim  Y'onah,"  nnvelhe  on  the  laws 
called  'D13  (Jesnitz,  1723);  and  uovelUc  on  Slic- 
bu'ot  (i/j.  1T24). 
BiBi.io(iK.vpiiY:  Stelnschnelder,  Cat.  no(l(.  col.  I-Cil. 

E.  ('.  I.   Br. 

TE'OMIM,  JOSEPH  BEN  MEIR  :  Galician 
rabbi:  born  at  Lemberg  in  1727:  died  at  Frankfort- 
on-tlie-Oder  in  1793.  While  still  young  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  position  of  jireaeher  and 
rabbinical  instructor  in  the  j'cshibah  of  Lemberg. 
Later  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  stayed  .several 
years  in  tlie  bet  ha-midrash  of  Daniel  Jafe.  Then 
he  resnme<l  his  former  position  at  Lemberg,  and  in 
1782  was  appointed  rabbi  at  Fraidvfort-on-the-Oder, 
where  he  remained  until  his  deatli. 

Te'omim,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost  rabbis  of 
his  time,  was  a  thorough  student  of  rabbinical  liter- 
ature, and  was  not  unlearned  in  the  secular  sciences. 
Ho  wrote:  "  Peri  Megadim,"  a  twofold  commentary 
on  the  Orah  Ilayyim  —  one  part  being  entitled 
"jMishbezot  Zahab."  containing  a  suiiercommentary 
on  David  ben  Sanuiel's '"Ture Zah:ili,"  and  the  other 
"Eshel  Abraham."  on  Abraham  Abcle's  "  Magen 
Abraham"  (Fraid;fort-on-the-Odcr,  1753);  "Porat 
Y'osef."  novelhc  on  Yebamot  and  Ketubot.  with 
ndes  for  halakic  decisions  (Zolkiev,  ll'tG);  "Ginnat 
AVeradim."  seventy  rules  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  Taluuul  (Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1707);  "Peri 
Megadim,"  a  twofold  commentary  on  the  Yoreli 
De'ah — one  part  being  entitled  "  Mishbezot  Zahab," 
containing  a  supereonnnentary  on  Daviil  ben  Sam- 
uel's "Ture  Zahab,"  and  the  other  "Siftc  Da'at," 
on  Shabbethai  Ivohen'.s  "Sifto  Kohen  "  (I'C;  Ber- 
lin, 1772);  "Tebat  Gome."on  the  Sabl)atical  sections 
(Fraid;tort-on-the-()der,  1782);  "Shoslianat  lia-'Ama- 
kim."  a  methodology  of  the  Talmud,  published 
together  with  the  preceding;  "No'ani  Megadim." 
commentaries  on  the  prayers,  published  with  the 
prayer-book  "  Hegyou  Leb."  Te'omim  left  in  manu- 
script "  Sefer  ha-Maggiil"  (a  commentary  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Haftarot.  sermons  for  Sabbaths 
and  festivals,  and  a  twofold  connneutary  on  Pirke 
Abot)  and  "Em  la-Binah  "  (a  Hebrew.  Aramaic,  and 
Chaldaic  lexicon;  Netdjaner.  "Cat.  Bodl.  Ilebr. 
MSS."  No.  1500).  In  the  introduction  to  the  last- 
named  work  Te'omim  mentions  a  great  number  of 
writings  of  his  own.  on  halakot  and  ethics,  which 
are  no  longer  in  existence. 


BrBLUKjUAPMV  :  D.  <'ns.sfl.  in  Krscli  and  (irulier.  K/iciyr. section 
il..  imrt  ;il.  |i.  ilT;  siclnsclincidcr.  (at.  IIikII.  col.  l.'vM :  Neu- 
Imiicr.  In  Ha-Mmnjifl.  xiii.  :!N"i;  Fucnu,  l\eui\'ict  I'i^racL  p. 
.">14:  ItubtT.  Aiiahc  Shcm^  p.  U5. 
IJ.  C.  I.    Bl!. 

TE'OMIM,  JOSH'UA  FEI'WEL  BEN  JO- 
NAH :  l{al)lii  at  Pr/.emysl  ill  ibi- scveriticiilli  .unl 
eighteenth  centuries.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Pauim 
ilasbirot,"  a  ])olemical  work  directed  against  Me'ir 
ben  Isaac  Eisenstadt  (1715). 

BUM.iocRAPnY:  Stclnsdnieider.  f'<i(.  llinll  col.  l.i&t. 
i;.  c.  I.  Bii. 

TE'OMIM    (ARYEH  JXTDAH),    LOB  BEN 

MOSES  (lulled  also  Zunz  or  Zinz)  :  Habbi  and 
scholar  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries; 
lived  in  Piuezow,  and  later  in  Plotzk.  He  was  the 
authorof  the  following  works:  "  Ya'alat  lien"  (Zol- 
kiev, 1802),  .sermons  on  different  parashiyyot ;  "Get 
Mekiishshar"  (Warsaw,  1812),  compendium  to  that 
part  of  Maimonides'  "  Yad  "  which  treats  of  divorce; 
"Magen  ha-Elef,"  called  also  "Sheiu  Hadash  "  (/«. 
1817),  on  the  regulations  of  the  ritual  codex  refer- 
ring to  the  Passover  festival  (to  this  work  are  aji- 
pemled  notes  on  th(!  "Mahazit  ha-Shekel  "  of  Samuel 
ha-Levi  Kolin);  "She'elot  u-Te^hubot  Gur  Aryeh 
Y^hudali  "  (Zolkiev,  1827),  compendium  of  the  four 
ritual  codices;  "Hiddushim"  (Warsaw,  1830),  treat- 
ing of  the  shchitah  and  terefah ;  "Sind.iat  Y'om- 
Tob"  (j'i.  1841),  complete  coimr.entary  on  tlie  trea- 
tise Bezah ;  "  She'elot  u-Teshnbot  Mesinbat  Nefesh  " 
(il).  1849),  responsa  on  the  ritual  codices;  "Hiddu- 
shim" (ib.  1859),  compendium  of  the  ritual  eode.v 
Y'oreh  De'ah;  '-Birkat  ha-Shir"  (n.p.,  n.d.),  aPass- 
over  Ilaggadah  together  with  conuiientary ;  "  Melo 
ha-'Omer,"  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Five  Jlegillot;  and  "fib  Halizah  "  and  "Tib  Kid- 
dushin"  (n.p.,  n.d.).  collections  of  responsa  on  the 
ceremony  of  H.\lizaii  as  observed  in  modern  times, 
and  on  marriage  contracts. 

Bibliography  :  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  s.v.  Zinz  :  Benjacob.  Oznr 
hn-Sefarim.  pp.  !M,  'M.  17.5,  208,  237.  29«,  ^70.  .")91.  592.  .5i)4,  Ii;i6. 
s.  S.  O. 

TE'OMIM,    MEIR    BEN   SAMUEL  :    Polish 

Taliniidist  of  the  cighteenlli  (ciitiiry;  died  July, 
10,  1773.  Meir  was  a  graud.son  of  Joseph  Te'o- 
mim, and  was  a  preacher  in  Lemberg.  He  wiote: 
"Xofet  Zufim"  (included  in  his  son  Joseph  Te'o- 
mim's  "  Rab  Peuinim";  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1782);  "Birkat  Yosef  we-Eliyahu  Rabba"  (Zolkiev, 
1750).  xVecording  to  his  son  Jose])h.  he  wrote  a  work 
entitled  "  "Emek  Halakah."  comprising  explanations 
of  a  large  part  of  the  Talmud.  His  decisions  are 
cited  in  the  works  of  later  Talmudists. 

Bibliography:  Waldcn.  .S/icni  Un-GalDlim  hc-IJnrlasli.i.K ; 
llutjcr.  Ani^lic  Slient,  p.  V.Wt;  Bcnjiicol).  I'zur  li<i-.^i:fnrim.  ]i. 
S.S.  No.  G-M;  p.  !H2.  No.  '>'■>:  StcinsclinciillT.  Cut.  lioill.  col. 
1717:  i;edner,  Vnt.  Hctiy.  Il,:ni.s  ISrit.  Mus.  .v..  :i-|C,. 
E.  c  .\.    Pv. 

te'omim-frAnkel,     baruch     ben 

DA"VID  :  It.ibbi  at  Wisnicz.  Austrian  Galicia.  and 
at  Lcipnik,  Moravia,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  grandson  of  Aryeh  Li'ib  ben 
Joshua  Fciwel  Te'omim.  He  was  fatuous  as  a  Tal- 
nnidist.  and  was  the  author  of  "Banik  Ta'am" 
(Lemberg,  1841).  Talmudic  dissertations,  and  of 
notes  to  the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud,  included  in 
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the  Lembprg  (18G2)  edition  of  the  formei-  ami  in  the 
Warsaw  (1859-04)  edition  of  the  latter. 

Briii.ioGIiAi'HV  :  Zeclner,  Cat.  Hrhr.  llnnhs  lirit.  3Iu.i.  p.  750  : 
Fam.  Uilil.Jwl.i.-M):  Walden,  S/icm  ha-Gediilim  hr-Ha- 
dash,  p.  32 ;  Dembltzer,  Kelilat  i'ofi,  1.  SI,  note. 
s.  s.  A.   Pe. 

TEPLITZ :  Town  in  northern  Bohemia,  about 
4(3  niihs  imrlhwest  of  Prague.  The  earliest  doc- 
umentary evidence  of  the  presence  of  Jews  there  is 
ilateii  1414;  hut  the  earliest  Jewish  source  referring 
to  them  belongs  to  the  cud  of  ihe  si.\tecnth  century. 
In  14H0  the  Jewish  community  obtained  from  the 
town  a  burial-ground  and  built  a  synagogue.  In 
an  agreement  dated  Aug.  1,  15S3,  the  Jews  boimd 
themselves  to  pay  the  town  a  certain  sum  yearly, 
in  return  for  whicli  they  were  permitted  the  imre- 
stricted  use  of  the  baths.  The  Thirty  Years'  war 
caused  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  Jews  in  Teplitz; 
in  1621  there  were  only  ~4  Jewish  families  there,  oc- 
cupying II  houses;  but  iu  spite  of  this  small  num- 
ber the  old  synagogue  was  torn  down  and  rebuilt 
on  a  larger  scale. 

With  the  counter-reformation  in  Kohcmia  evil 
times  came  to  the  community  in  Tejilitz.  Those 
Jews  who  hail  no  fi.xeil  business  there  were  expelled 
(lOOT);  this  left  only  8  families  {34  persons):  and 
though  enough  returned  to  bring  the  number  up  to 
263  before  the  year  expired,  in  1G68  they  were  again 
forced  to  leave  the  town.  The  Jews  were  by  this 
time  restricted  to  the  Jiulengas.se,  and  as  a  distinct- 
ive badge  they  were  required  to  wear  a  large  riilf 
around  the  neck.  About  this  time,  too,  the  old 
cemetery  was  closed  and  a  new  one  opened.  The 
wearing  of  the  white  ruff  around  the  neck  was 
abolished  in  1781,  in  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  toleration  issued  by  Emperor  Joseph.  Three 
years  later,  in  accordance  with  a  law  relating  to  tlie 
Jews  throughout  the  empire,  the  Teplitz  Jew.s, 
whose  disjiutes  hitherto  had  been  .settled  by  their 
rabbi,  were  jilaced  iiiuler  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  authorities. 

After  1^148,  when  the  walls  of  the  ghetto  disap- 
peared and  the  Jews  obtaiiu'd  full  lil)erty,  Ihe  com- 
munity grew  apjueciably.  The  Jews  were  active 
not  only  in  cuminercc,  but  in  manufaclm-e.  the  intro- 
duction and  development  of  which  must  be  largely 
attributed  to  them,  for  they  were  among  the 
founders  and  lirst  builders  of  factories  in  Teplitz. 
Hosiery  and  glassware  are  the  chief  manufacturing 
produ<;ts.  In  1803  the  .second  cemetery  was  clo.sed 
and  a  new  one  opened.  In  1883,  about  400  years 
after  the  building  of  Ihe  lirst  place  of  worship,  a 
iic'w  basilican  synagogue  wan  erected  at  a  cost  of 
l.ju.OOO  Uroncn. 

Whether  Ihe  Jewsof  Teplitz  had  a  rabbi  ])revious 
to  l.")4S  is  doubtful,  as  Ihe  following  clause  is  found 
among  the  instriiclions  given  lliem  in  that  year  by 
the  liirii  of  Ihe  manor  Hadislau :  "The  Jews  of 
Teplitz  must  in  the  future  conform  to  the  order 
issued  to  earlier  Jews,  forbhlding  Ihem  to  submit 
IheirdilUcultieslo  Ihe  rabbi  in  Prague,  anil  rei| Hiring 
Ihem  to  lay  them  before  Ihe  elder  of  Ihe  Jewry  and 
Ihe  local  authorities  in  Teplitz."  No  mention  is 
here  made  of  a  rablii  in  the  latter  place.  I'rohably 
the  tlrsl  ral)bi  was  Nathan,  .son  of  Habbi  Jo.seph. 
who  died  in   irii)!),  and   whose  tombstone  was  dis 


Covered  in  the  old  cemetery.  Other  rabbis  known 
to  have  ofliciated  in  Teplitz  were;  Jacob,  son  of 
Jlonasch  (d.  1717);  Simhah  Kohen  Poppers (d.  1744); 
Abraham  Kohen  Poppers  (d.  1775) ;  Lsaac  ICalisch  (d. 
17S3):  Naphtali  Herz  Emden  (d.  17'J6);  Jo.seph  b. 
Abraham  (d.  1800);  Solomon  Strasser  (d.  1820); 
Isaiah  Levi  Eidlitz  (d.  18:il);  Zacharlas  Frankel 
(called  to  Dresden  in  1830);  David  Pick  (district 
rabbi;  d.  1878);  Adolf  Rosenzweig  (to  1887,  when 
he  was  called  to  Berlin);  Adolf  Kurrcin  (the  present 
[1905]  incumbent). 

The  communal  institutions  of  Teplitz  include  a 
hebra  kaddisha,  a  bikkur  holim,  an  almshouse 
(founded  1834),  a  brides'  dowry  society  (founded 
1860),  a  women's  society  (Nashim  Zidkoniyyot),  a 
society  for  the  aid  of  sick  and  necessitous  women, 
a  Tempelverein  (founded  1882  for  Ihe  building  and 
decoration  of  the  .synagogue).  Samel 's  orphan 
foundation,  Philipp  Spitz's  Chanidikasliftimg  for 
clothing  poor  school-children  at  Ilanukkah,  Wil- 
helm  Rindskopf's  institute  for  the  blind,  a  .societj- 
for  the  support  of  poor  wayfarers  ])assing  through 
Teplitz,  and  a  liospital  for  residents  or  visitors  in 
need  of  treatment  at  the  springs  (founded  in  1836  by 
Na])htali  Katz). 

The  following  table  shows  the  growtli  of  the  Jew- 
ish population  of  Teplitz: 

Nmnlier  of 
Vear.  Jewisli 

'  Inliabilants. 

irsii (47  liouses)     4.52 

1791 403 

1792 425 

1S23 (30  houses)     496 

1835 5.J4 

1S70 1,290 

im) 1,720 

189(1 1,(100 

1901) 3,000 

The  total  resident  population  of  Teplitz  is  30,000. 

Bnu.iiiiiK.iriiv:  llnllnirli.  (linrli.  nm  Teplitz.  I.eljpsie,  1886 ; 
Itosi'iiZHHtr,  Skizzc  Jio-  (lixch.  <lir  Juilcn  in  Tcitlilz,  In 
Alki.  '/.i:H.  ticsjml.  1887.  pp.  13  i(  mil. 
s.  A.   Kr. 

TEBAH  :  Father  of  .\braham,  Nahor,  and  Ilaran 
(Gen.  xi.  26).  llis  original  home  was  Vr  of  the 
C'haldees;  but  later  he  emigrated  with  his  sous  to 
Ilaran,  where  he  died  (Gen.  xi.  32).  According  to 
Joshua's  remarks  at  the  assembly  of  the  Israelites  at 
Shechein,  he  was  an  idolaler  (Josh.  xxiv.  2).  Mod- 
ern exegetes  do  not  agree  as  to  Ihectymology  of  the 
name  "Terah,"  some  identifying  it  with  the  As.syrian 
"turahu"  (wild  goal),  with  which  the  name  of  Ihe 
Jlesopotamian  town  Til-shatunikhi  might  be  com- 
pared, while  others  suppose  it  to  be  identical  with 
Ihe  Syriac  "Uirha."  Recently  the  name  "Tei-ah" 
has  been  regarded  as  a  mulilalion  of  "yerah" 
(moon);  in  this  case  it  would  refer  to  a  mytho- 
logical per.son. 

According  to  the  Midrash  (Gen.  R.  xxxviii.). 
Terah,  in  addition  to  being  an  idolaler  liiinself, 
made  and  sold  idols:  and  during  his  absence  he 
compelled  Abraham  to  act  as  a  merehant  for  him. 
The  "Sefer  ha-Yashar"  (eil.  Leghorn,  1S70.  pi>.  14b 
i7  .s,!^.)  regards  him  as  a  great  general  of  Nimrod, 
whom  heaecompaniedonall  hiseampaigns.  Angry 
at  .\bridiam  for  Ihe  destruction  of  his  idols.  Terah 


Year. 
1414.... 

Nnm))er  of 

.)rwij;li 
Inliuhitants. 
20 

1390 

78 

1021.... 

96 

IWO.... 

211 

IITjO 

ail 

lCi(iO.... 

237 

16(>7.... 

262 

1674 

1.54 

1702. . , 
1724.... 

..(944  Christians)   187 
321 

Teraphim 
Teietah 
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accused  liis  son  before  Nimrotl,  wliocoiulemned  him 
to  be  burned  to  deatli.  Thereupon  Abraham  per- 
suaded his  fatlier  to  emigralc  to  Canaan.     See  AuUA- 

IIAM  IX  AfOCUYl'IlAL  AM)  HaBBINICAL  LiTEUATlUE. 

Bibliography:  Hnstliwrs.  Diet.  BiWe ;  Friedrlch  Delltzsph, 
l*roh:gntjivu(i  2«  cincm  Nrttcn  Hchr.-Aram.  M'ifrtrrlntvhr. 
11.  Ml,  l.cipsii-.  !.>>!« :  NiiUlcke,  In  Z.  D.  M.  (!.  18>«,  p.  HIT ; 
AVitK'klcr,  f.icsch.  dit<  rn(/a"»  Israel,  il.  'Ji,  uole  I,  Lulpsio, 
liXX). 

■w.  li.  S.  O. 

TERAPHIM  (D'Snn):  Phiral  word  of  unknown 
derivation  usi-d  in  the  Old  Testament  to  denote  the 
primitive  Semitic  liouse-gods  whose  cult  liad  been 
handed  down  to  historical  times  from  the  earlier 
period  of  nomadic  wanderings.  The  translation  of 
the  term  "teraphim  "  by  the  Greek  versions,  as  well 
as  its  use  in  the  Scriptures,  gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  nature  of  these  symbols.  Thus  Aquila  ren- 
ders the  word  by  "  figures  "  ;  the  Septuagint  in  Gen- 
esis by  "images,"  in  Ezekiel  by  "carved  images," 
in  Zechariali  by  "oracles,"  and  in  Hosea  by  "mani- 
fest objects  "  (i5///o().  The  Authorized  Version  often 
.simply  transcribes  the  word,  as  in  Judges  xvii.  5, 
xviii.  14  et  ncj.,  and  IIos.  iii.  4,  but  frerpieutly  trans- 
lates it  "images,"  as  in  Gen.  x.\xi.  19  et  passim. 
Tiie  rendering  "  images  "  occurs  iu  I  Sam.  xix.  13 
also,  "idols"  in  Zech.  x.  2,  and  "idolatry"  in  I 
Sam.  XV.  23. 

The  form  of  the  word  in  Hebrew  must  be  regarded 
as  a  plural  of  excellence.  Just  as  "Klohim"  de- 
notes "gods"  and  "God,"  the  form  "teraphim"  is 
applicable  to  each  single  object  as  well  as  to  the  en- 
tire class  (comp.  I  Sam.  xix.  13  and  Gen.  xxxi.  19). 

Biblical  Data:     That    teraiihim   were    really 

imiiges  of  human  shape  and  of  considerable  size  is 
plainly  seen  from  I  Sam.  xix.  13,  where  Miehal,  the 
daughter  of  Satd.  places  one  in  David's  bed  in  order 
to  conceal  his  escaiie  from  her  enraged  father.  It 
is  furthermore  evident  that  they  were  not  too  large 
to  be  easily  portable,  inasuuich  as  Gen.  xxxi.  19  men- 
lions  that  Rachel,  witliout  her  husband's  knowl- 
edge, stole  the  teraphim  which  belonged  to  her 
father,  Laban,  and,  when  she  wished  to  conceal 
them,  placed  them  among  the  camel's  furniture  and 
sat  upon  tliem  (Gen.  xxxi.  34). 

The  nature  of  the  teraphim  cult  and  its  gradual 
decay  seem  also  perfectly  clear.  It  may  be  noted 
that  teraphim  were  regarded  in  early  times  as 
representatives  of  real  gods  endowed  with  divine 
attril)utes  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  30,  where  Laban,  rebu- 
king Jacob  for  Rachel's  theft  of  the 
Nature  of  teraphim,  asks,  "  Wherefore  hast  thou 
Cult.  stolen  my  gods?  "),  and  that  evidently 
the  teraphim  ctilt  was  jiraclically  on 
a  iilane  with  Yinvir  worship.  In  Judges  xvii.  ,"5 
Jlicah  has  "an  house  of  gods"  (D^■^i'X  n'3)  with  a 
duly  appointed  priest;  he  makes  an  ephod  (see  l)e- 
low)  and  terajiliini,  which  were  used  together  with 
"a  graven  image"  and  "a  molten  image"  made 
from  silver  dedicated  to  Yiiwii:  the  figures  were 
evidently  Ynwii  images.  The  value  of  the  teraphim 
to  the  family  and  the  tribe  is  shown  by  the  state- 
ments tliat  Rachel  stole  them  from  her  father  (Gen. 
xxxi  19).  and  that  the  Danites,  when  they  went  to 
spy  out  the  land  of  Laish,  took  away  by  force  from 
the  house  of  Micah  not  only  the  Ynwii  images  just 


nu'ntioned,  but  also  the  ephod,  the  terajiliim,  and 
the  Levitical  jiriest  (see  Judges  xviii.). 

In   early  times  teraphim-worsliip  was   undoubt- 
edly tolerated   by   the  Yiiwii  religion,  as  may  be 
seen,  for  examide,  from  I  Sam.  xix.   13  (the  story 
of  Miehal,  tlKMlaughler  of  Saul),  where 
Acceptance  it  is  tacitly  imjilied  that  a   teraphim 
and  was  a  usual  piece  of  furniture  in  the 

Rejection.  hn\i.sehold  of  a  loyal  followcrof  Ynwn. 
In  Ihis.  iii.4andin  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  also, 
teraphim  are  alluded  to  without  comment,  although 
Prof.  H.  P.  Smith  ("Samuel,"  p.  xxxiv.)  thinks  he 
detects  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  the  latter  passage.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  terajdiim  soon  became  an 
object  of  distinct  condeuuiation  iu  the  Yinvii  cull. 

In  Gen.  XXXV.  2  (.'?.'(( 7.  Jacob  orders  that  the  "strange 
gods"  ("t3jn  'n7N>.  by  which  teraphim  images  were 
probably  meant,  be  ])ut  away  by  his  household  and 
buried.  The  spot  which  was  thus  defiled  was  made 
a  lioly  place  by. Joshua  (Jo.sli.  xxiv.  20-2(i).  Fur- 
thermore, in  I  Sam.  xv.  2ii  Samuel  in  his  rebuke  to 
Saul  is  made  to  cla.ssify  terajihim  with  iniquity 
(\Mi)  and  rebellion  ('ID).  Josiah,  the  reforming 
king,  did  away  with  the  magicians  and  wizards  as 
well  as  with  the  teraphim  and  idols  (D^^^JV  all  of 
which  are  grouped  together  as  "abominalions"  (II 
Kings  xxiii.  24).  'With  these  pas.sages  should  also 
be  compared  Zech.  x.  2  (R.  V.):  "for  the  teraphim 
liave  spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners  have  seen  a 
lie;  and  they  have  told  false  dreams." 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  quotations  that  the 

most  important  fimction  of  the  teraphim,  at  anj' 

rate  after  the  spread  of  the  Ynwii  cult  over  Israel, 

was  that  of  divination.     Evidently  the  images  were 

used  chiefly  for  oracidar  purposes,  al- 

Function.  thougli  nothing  is  known  of  the  meth- 
od of  their  consultation;  it  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  they  were  used  in  connection 
with  casting  the  sacred  lot  (comp.  Zech.  x.  2;  Ezek. 
xxi.  20  [A.  V.  21]).  The  mention  of  an  ephod  iu 
connection  with  teraphim  (Judges  xvii.  5,  xviii.  20) 
is  a  peculiar  use  of  that  word,  which  in  these  pas- 
sages represents  merel_y  "a  portable obj(!Ct  em]iloyed 
or  manipulated  by  the  priest  in  considlalion  with 
the  oracle"  (comp.  Moore,  "Judges,"  p.  379,  and  see 
Judges  viii.  27,  which  clearly  describes  an  epliod  as 
an  object  employed  in  divination).  This  u.se  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  quite  distinct  from  that  in  the  so- 
called  P  document  (Ex.  xxviii.  6  et  ft'7.),  where  a 
high-jiriestly  garment  of  the  same  name  is  referred 
to  (.see  EiMioD). 

Such  oracles  were  probably  consulted  down  to  a 
quite  late  date  (comp.  Hos.  iii.  4,  Ilebr.  :  "for  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days  without  a 
king,  and  without  a  prince.  an<l  without  a  sacrifice 
[n3J].  and  witlumt  a  pillar  [n3VD].  and  without  an 
ephod,  and  without  teraphim  ").  The  passage  II 
Kings  xxiii.  24,  cited  above,  makes  it  evident  that 
teraphim  had  survived  in  later  Judali.  Tlie  mention 
of  terapliim  in  Zech.  x.  2  may  have  been  due  to  an 
archaizing  tendency  of  the  author  of  this  .section  (see 
Ze^cnAKiAu),  and  would  not  in  itself  be  sullicient 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  teraphim  cidt  had  con- 
tintied  into  the  Greek  period;  if.  however,  this 
passage  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  statement 
of  Josephus  ("Ant."  xviii.  9,  g  5)  that  the  custom 
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of  carrying  lioiise-gods  on  journpvs  iulo  strange 
countries  iirevailcd  in  his  time  in  tlie  Mesopotaniian 
regions,  it  aii pears  liiglilj'  liliely  tljat  tlie  use  of  tcra- 
pliim  continued  into  the  lirst  Christian  century  and 
possibly  even  later. 

It  would  seem,  then,  as  remarked  above,  that  tera- 
phim, like  the  Roman  Lares  and  Penates,  originally 
represented  luuisegods,  which  were  carried  about 
by  the  primitive  Semitic  nomads  as  fetishes  along 
with    their   family   elfects,   and    that 
As  these  deities  were  in  all  probability 

Household  worshiped  at  first  as  the  most  imjjor- 
Gods.  tant  divine  objects  known  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  cult.  Although  nothing 
■whatever  is  known  about  the  origin  of  the  teraphim 
cult,  it  may  have  been  a  survival  of  primitive  ances- 
tor worship;  i.e.,  the  images  may  have  originally 
represented  the  deitied  ancestors  of  the  familj-  which 
revered  them,  and  may  have  become  later  a  sort  of 
Manes  oracle.  They  were  probably  not  astral  jier- 
sonilieations.  The  cult  conlil  not  have  been  regarded 
as  indigenous  among  the  Israelites,  because  the  dei- 
ties are  characterized  as  "  gods  of  the  stranger"  (A.V. 
"strange  gods")  in  Gen.  .\xxv.  4.  In  Ezek.  xxi.  26 
(A.  V.  21)  it  is  recorded  that  the  King  of  Babylon 
considted  terajjhim  and  "looked  in  the  liver";  i.e., 
he  made  use  of  magical  incantations  as  well  as  of 
the  astrological  rites  common  in  Babylonia.  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Israelites  obtained  the 
teraphim  cult  from  their  Aramean  kinsmen. 

K.  c.  J.  D.  p. 
In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  word  "tera- 
phim "  is  exi)laincd  by  the  Habbis  as  meaning  "dis- 
graceful things"  (Yer.  'Ab.  Zarah  ii.  41b;  Tan., 
Wayeze).  It  is  rendered  "zalmanaya"  or  "zilma- 
naya"  (=:  "images")  by  the  Targumim  of  Onkelcjs 
and  pseudo-.Ionathan  to  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  34,  and  by 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Bible,  except  in  connection  with  the  image  of  Micah 
(Judges  xvii.  5;  xviii.  14.  IS,  20),  where  it  is  ren- 
dered "  dema'in  "(="  likenesses'").  The  nature  of 
the  teraphim  is  nuich  discu.ssed  by  ancient  commen- 
tators. According  to  Targ.  pseudo-.Tonathan  to 
Gen.  xxxi.  19,  the  teraphim  were  made  of  the  head 
of  a  m;in,  a  tirst-born,  which,  after  the  man  had 
been  slain,  was  shaved  and  then  salted  and  spiced. 
After  a  golden  plate  on  which  magic  words  were 
engraved  had  been  placed  \indcr  the  tongue,  the 
munnnilied  head  was  mounted  on  the  wall,  and  it 
sjioke  to  the  people.  This  legend  is  more  fully 
<levelopeil  in  Pirke  H.  El.  xxxvi.,  where  it  is  sjiid 
that  after  the  head  had  been  displayed  on  the  wall, 
lighteil  candles  were  placed  ro\inil  it;  the  people 
then  prostrated  themselves  before  it,  and  it  talked 
to  tiK'm. 

IliM  Ezra  (on  Oen.  I.e.)  records  two  detiiiitions 
of  "teraphim";  namely.  (1)  a  copper  dial  by  means 
of  which  one  might  ascertain  the  exact  lime,  and  (2) 
nil  image  ma<le  by  astrologers  at  a  certain  lime  and 
under  Ihe  inlluenee  of  certain  stars,  which  caused  it 
to  speak.  Ibn  Ezra  himself  favored  the  latter  in 
terprelation,  it  appearing  from  I  Sam.  xix.  1)!.  10 
that  Ihe  teraphim  had  Ihe  shape  of  a  man.  Nali- 
manides  (on  Oen.  I.e.).  however,  thinks  I  hat  while 
the  teraphim  of  Laban  might  have  been  idols,  those 
of  I  Sam.  I.e.  were  not,  inasmuch  as  there  could  have 


been  no  idols  in  David's  house.  He  thinks  that  in 
general  teraphim  were  astrological  tables  by  means 
of  which  one  might  learn  future  events  (comp. 
Kiml.ii  on  I  Sam.  I.e.).  The  "Sefer  ha-Yashar"  (sec- 
tion "Wayeze,"  pp.  46b-4~a,  Leghorn,  IHTO).  after 
having  repeated  the  description  which  Pirke  R.  Eli- 
ezer  gives  of  the  teraphim.  declares  that  they  were 
made  of  gold  or  silver,  in  the  image  of  a  man  and 
at  a  certain  moment,  and  that  by  the  influence  of  the 
stars  they  revealed  the  future.  It  adds  that  the  te- 
raphim of  Laban  were  of  the  latter  description, 
w.    1!.  .M.   SlCL. 

TEREBINTH.     See  Oak  .vxd  Ti:ni;iii.\Tii. 

TEREFAH :  Term  signifying  originally  the 
(lesli  of  a  clean  animal  that  had  been  torn  or  mortally 
wounded  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  had  been  rendered 
thereby  unfit  for  food.  In  rabbinical  literature 
the  word  came  to  be  applied  to  Ihe  flesh  of  an  ani- 
mal that  had  received  a  fatal  injury,  or  sullered 
any  one  of  certain  diseases,  or  was  marked  by  some 
pliy.sical  abnormality,  but  which  otherwise  would 
be  "  kasher  "  (fit  and  proper  as  food).  "  Terefah  "  in 
a  broader  .sense  includes  also  a  regularly  but  unskil- 
fully killed  animal,  in  contradistinction  to  Nei'.e- 
i,Aii,  which  refers  to  the  carcass  of  a  clean  animal 
that  has  died  an  unnatural  death  or  been  killed  ir- 
regularly (comp.  Hul.  iv.  2).  Both  fiesh  that  is 
nebelah  and  fiesh  that  is  terefah  are  forbidden  as 
food  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xxii.  8). 

The  Talmudic  rule  is  that  when  an  animal  is  so 
injured  that  it  can  not  live,  its  fiesh  is  terefah; 
hence  only  such  injury,  disease,  or  abnormality  is 
involved  as  must  cause  an  untimely  death  and  affect 
the  health  of  the  animal  at  the  linu'  it  is  slaughtered 
(Hul.  iii.  I  ;  42a). 

According  to  Tlla,  the  Jlosaic  law  recognizes 
eight  principal  terefah  signs,  as  follows:  (1)  "deru- 
sali "  (violent  attack  by  beast  or  bird  of  prey);  (2) 
"  nekubali  "  (perforatiiui  of  a  vilal  organ) ;  (3)  "  hasu- 
rah"(naturid  deficiency  of  an  organ);  (4)  "  netu- 
lah  "  (lossof  an  organ) ;  (5)  "  keru'ah  " 
Symptoms  (a  rent  in  the  body);  (6)  "nefulah  "  (a 
of  fall   that    miglit    cause    internal    iii- 

Terefah.  juries);  (7)"pesukah"  (severance  or 
dislocation  of  a  limb);  (8)  "sheburah" 
(fracture  of  a  rib  or  other  bone).  In  each  of  these 
classes  there  are  a  number  of  cases.  The  Mishiiali 
gives  a  list  of  eighteen  princiiial  ones:  (1)  when 
the  gtillet  ("weshe^")  is  punctured  or  perforated, 
the  liole  penetrating  to  the  interior;  (2)  when  the 
windpipe  ("gargeret")  is  split  or  torn  across  its 
width;  (3)  when  the  membrane  ("kerum")  near- 
est to  the  brain  is  ]ierforated;  (4)  when  the  liearl  is 
pierced  as  far  as  one  of  its  ventricles;  (o)  when  Ihe 
spine  is  brok<'n  and  the  spinal  cord  is  severed ;  (6) 
when  the  liver  is  entirely  wauling;  (7)  when  there 
is  a  perforation  through  Ihe  two  membnuies  cover- 
ing the  lungs;  (8)  when  Ihe  lungs  lack  any  of  Iheir 
lobes;  (0)  when  there  is  a  holein  the  maw,  or  (10)  in 
Ihe  gallbladder,  or  (ll)iii  Ihe  inleslincs;  (12)  when 
there  is  a  hole  in  Ihe  interior,  or  lower,  slomach,  or 
when  (13)  Ihe  grealer  part  of  Ihe  Mesh  <'Overing  Ihe 
slomach  is  torn;  (14)  wlu'ii  there  is  a  perforalioii  of 
the  omasum  (DDDH  =  "  manyplies"),  or  (iri)in  Ihe 
greater  vculer,  or  upjier  stonuich,  beyond  the  place 
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where  llic  two  stoniaclis  are  joiueil:  (16)  when  the 
aiiiinal  has  fallen  oil  a  roof ;  (17)  when  the  major- 
it}'  of  the  ribs  are  fractured;  (18)  when  the  animal 
has  been  seized  by  a  wolf  with  its  forepaws  or 
claws.  A  small  bird  is  terefah  when  a  sparrow- 
hawk  lias  struck  its  talons  into  it;  and  a  larger 
bird,  as  a  fowl  or  goose,  when  it  has  l)een  struck 
by  a  falcon,  eagle,  or  other  large  bird  of  jirey. 

Mainionides  enumerates  seventy  indications  of 
terefah  ("  Yad,"  Sliehitah.  x.  9),  and  says:  "  Seventy 
teretdt  are  tlic  limit,  and  must  not  be  increased  or 
diminished,  even  though  it  should  be  found  by 
scientific  investigation  tiiat  some  of  the  injuries  are 
not  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  animal, 
The  or  that  some  uucnuinerated  conditions 

Seventy      are  dangerous  to  its  life.     Only  those 

Terefot.  indications  of  terefah  may  be  followed 
which  have  been  accepted  bj'  the 
Rabbis  and  handed  down  by  tradition"  (ib.  x.  12, 
13).  Questions  of  Jewish  law  can  not  be  decided  by 
the  evidence  of  philosophers  (U.  Sheshet,  rcsponsum 
No.  -147). 

The  Shulhan  'Aruk  arranges  the  symptoms  accord- 
ing to  the  various  parts  of  the  animal,  describing 
minutely  every  injury,  disease,  or  abnormalit}',  from 
the  head  to  the  liind  legs,  internally  and  e.\tcrnall_v, 
whether  a  perforation,  fracture,  am))Utation,  or  dis- 
coloration, which  might  make  the  flesh  of  the  ani- 
mal terefali ;  stating  also  when  such  defects  are 
harmless.  The  lungsare  more  liable  to  injury  than 
any  other  organ:  the  number  and  position  of  the 
lobes,  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  tubercles,  and  any 
adhesion  to  the  ticsh  (".sirka  ")  must  be  considered. 
The  lungs  arc  intlatcd  to  discover  any  perforation. 
When  the  lungs  arc  shrunk  it  is  a  sign  of  fright, 
and  if  the  fright  has  been  caused  b_v  human  agenc.y, 
as  when  an  animal  sees  a  man  killing  another  ani- 
nnil,  the  llesh  is  terefah.  But  if  the  fright  was 
caused  by  an  act  of  God,  as  by  thunder  or  lightning, 
or  if  the  animal  has  seen  one  animal  kill  another, 
the  flesh  is  kaslier.  A  test  is  made  by  soaking  the 
lungs  in  lukewarm  water  for  twenty-four  hours:  in 
the  first  case  the  shrinkage  remains;  in  the  second 
case  the  shrinkage  disjipjicars.  Double  organs,  such 
as  two  livers,  in  an  animal  or  fowl  render  it  terefah, 
as  the  rule  is  that  "a  superfluity  is  to  be  treated 
like  a  deficiency."  When  the  gall  is  wanting,  the 
flesh  is  terefah;  I)ut  when  a  part  of  it  remains,  it  is 
kasher.  A  test  is  made  by  cutting  the  liver  across 
and  touching  the  ineisi(m  with  the  tongue;  if  there 
is  no  bitter  taste,  it  proves  the  entire  absence  of  the 
gall.  Two  gall-bladders  render  the  animal  terefah; 
but  when  there  is  a  connecting  flow  between  them, 
though  they  appear  double,  it  is  kasher.  Some 
species  of  fowl,  as  doves  and  pigeons,  have  no  gall- 
bladders, and  are  kasher. 

A  cow  or  an  ox  has  twenty-two  large  ribs,  eleven 
on  each  side;  if  twelve  or  more  are  fractured,  it  is 
terefah.  The  extraction  of  only  one  rib  with  its 
vertebra  renders  it  terefah.  If  the  spine  is  broken, 
but  the  spinal  cord  is  not  severed,  it  is  kaslier. 

The  signs  of  terefah  in  derusah  are  explained. 
The  lion's  attack  is  fatal  to  any  animal ;  the  wolf's 
is  not  fatal  to  large  cattle,  like  oxen  or  calves,  but  it 
is  fatal  to  small  cattle,  like  sheep;  that  of  a  cat  or 
marten  ("  nemiyyah  "  ;   Hul.  521))  and  a  fox  is  fatal 


only  to  kids,  lambs,  and  fowls;  that  of  a  weasel  is 
fatal  only  to  fowls.     The  lion  and  the  wolf  are  the 

most  ferocious  animals  of  their  size; 
Derusah.     the  attacks   of  other  beasts  of   jirey 

are  not  fatal  to  animals.  The  attacks 
of  birds  of  prey  are  not  fatal  to  cattle,  e.vcejit  in 
the  case  of  the  hawk,  which  is  fatal  to  kids  and 
lambs  when  it  pierces  their  bodies  with  its  beak. 
The  attacks  of  ordinary  birds  of  prey  are  fatal  only 
to  birds  of  their  own  size,  or  smaller;  that  of  the 
eagle  is  fatal  to  all  other  birds. 

A  fall  of  ten  "  tefahiin  "  (handbreadtlis)  renders 
the  flesh  of  an  animal  tc'cfali.  A  shorter  fall,  if 
sudden,  without  a  chance  of  adjustment  on  the  part 
of  the  animal,  might  be  fatal,  as  internal  injuries 
are  possible.  Therefore  special  care  must  be  taken 
when  casting  the  animal  for  the  sliehitah. 

In  later  rabbinical  speech  the  term  "terefah  "is 
applied  to  food  rendered  unfit  by  the  mixture  of 
meat  and  milk;  or  to  things  forbidden  by  the  diet- 
ary laws;  or  to  things  to  which  the  terms  "  pasul  " 
and  "asur,"  often  interchanged,  are  applied.  See 
BEDiii.^H;  C.\i{CAss;  Clean  and  Unci.ican  Ani- 
mals; DiETAUY  Laws;  Kasiieu;  Nebelaii;  Poug- 

ing;  SnElIITAH. 

BiBi.iotii!APi!V  :  Mnimonide.s,  Ynil,  Shrliitali.  v.-xt.:  Josepli 
C-ATO.  Shlilhini  'Anili.  Yiinh  Dc'uli.  M-IV);  Ali'Xaiirlcr  Sen- 
der Soliorr.  Tihii-nl  Slmr.  Zc.lliiev.  ir;«  ;  Benjuniili  W..lf  Wm- 
tertiitz.  iirintl  liiinitii)nti,  Vit'iiiiii.  1824;  Isaac  liii-Knlien.  Zih- 
he  Koltrn  tUclti-i'W  .tiid  Italian).  Leptiorn.  1.^1-;  I{iil)liiiio- 
wk'z,  I'riniitni  TaUiniiliiiin^  ih  .'^cluliilali  it  ilr  'J'irciilHi. 
Paris.  1.ST7  ;  idem.  MnUciiu  <lt  s  Tliitliituds,  pp.  2.'>H-:,*ty.  Lelp- 
slc,  1H83  :  Kroc'hnial.  in  Ht-fl<ilHz,  i.  T:^.  ii.ST.  iil.  2.5;  Wiener, 
Die  JUdischcH  Speisegeeelze,  pp.  ^20-218,  Berlin,  l.sai. 
W.  15.  J.    D.    E. 

TERNI,  DANIEL,  BEN    MOSES    DAVID : 

Italian  rabbi,  poet,  and  Uiblical  commenlalor  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries;  a  native  of 
Ancona.  After  having  taught  for  some  time  at 
Lugo,  he  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Florence. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Se- 
'uddat  jMizwali  "  (Venice  1791),  consisting  of  ser- 
mons for  holy  days  and  some  respousa;  "Siinhat 
Mizwali"  (Florence,  179::!),  a  dramatic  poem  in  two 
parts  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguiati(m 
of  a  new  synagogue  at  Florence,  and  mentioned  in 
his  •"Ikkere  Dlnim";  "Mattenat  Yad"  (ih.  liur,], 
a  treatise  on  charity  in  the  form  of  sermons;  "'Ik- 
kere Dinim,"  called  also  " 'Ikkcre  ha-Dat "  =  "ha- 
ijab  Daniel  Tcrni "  {i/j.,  1803),  a  compendium  of 
the  laws  contained  in  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  (Orah 
Hayyim  and  Yoreh  De'ali),  arranged  according  to 
ancient  and  later  rcsponsa;  "Derek  Siah,"  casuistic 
sermons,  and  "  fjii  Kez,"  a  bibliographical  work 
similar  to  Shabbethai  Bass'  "Sifte  Yeshenim  "  (both 
of  these  works  arc  still  unpublished);  and'"Shem 
"Olam,"  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (a  manu- 
script of  this  work  was  in  Osias  Schorr's  library). 

BiBi.iocRAPHY:  Fuenn.  Kcnrsct  Yisrael.  p.  263:  Fiirst.  liihl. 
Ju(.l,  iii.  418;  Nepi-Gbirondi,  Tolciioi  Oedole  YisracI,  p.7'J. 
E.  c.  M.  Ski.. 

TERNI.  MATTATHIAH  NISSIM  BEN 
JACOB  ISRAEL  :  Italian  ral)l)i  and  poet;  fluiir- 
islied  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
He  was  rabbi  at  Florence,  Urbino,  Pesaro,  and  Sini- 
gaglia.  He  wrote:  "  Sefat  Emet,"  lialakic  decisions 
(Leghorn,  1797):  "  Jlidbar  ba-'Arabah,"on  the  mar- 
riage laws  ( Florence,  1807  [':•]) ;  "  Midbar  JIattanah," 
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responsa,  in  four  parts  (ih.  1810;  the  appendix,  in 
Ituliiin,  was  published  at  Urliino).  A  volume  of 
poems  b_v  him  is  entitled  "No'am  we-llohelim  we- 
bereli  Emunah"  (Geigei',  "Zeit.  JUd.  Tiieol."  iii. 
280.  No.  44). 

BlIiI.lor,RAPnv:  Furst.  BiW.  .7h((.  lil.  418;  Mortiim,  7)i(?iff,  p. 
(H  :  Sttiiischnelder,  Cat.  liutll.  col.  10»4. 
K.  C.  JI.    Sei.. 

TERONGI,  RAPHAEL  BENITO  :  :\[art.yr. 
He,  his  leac:lier  liapiiael  Vails,  and  his  sister  Ca- 
talina  Terongi  were  together  publiclj-  Ijurneil  as 
"Jiulios  iinpenitentes"  at  llie  auto  da  fc  held  iu 
I'alnia.  .Majorca,  May  6,  KiOl.  As  soon  as  tlie  vic- 
tims lielicid  the  llames  they  tried  with  all  their 
power  to  eseajie  tlie  fetters,  in  which  ell'nrt  Hapliael 
Terongi  linally  succeeded,  inunediately  tlinginsr  him- 
self ujion  the  pyre.  Catalina  imiilored  pitifully  to 
he  saved  from  the  flames,  tliougli  she  w;is  not  able 
to  bring  lierselt  to  utter  the  name  of  Jesus.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  .lames  Stanhope  (who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  this  and  other  autos  da  fe  held  in 
Palma)  to  his  father  in  .Madrid,  the  victims  were,  in 
most  cases,  wealthy  and  the  owners  of  magniliccnt 
dwelling-houses. 

BiBLionRAPiiv  :  Spain  Under Charlcm II.  pp.  12t(  neq.;  (liiran. 
La  Fi;  Triiimfaiite.m  A.  de  Casitro,  Jiidiiis  en  Ksiiat'ia.  p. 
215;  KayserllnB.  llcschiclitc  tier  Juilen  in  .Sjjaiiicii,  1.  187  ; 
Idem,  Ein  Feieilaii  in  Madrid,  p.  4.5. 
s.  M.  K. 

TERaUEM,  OLRY:  French  mathematician; 
born  at  .Melz  June  10.  1783;  died  at  Paris  .May  0. 
1862.  In  l!^01  he  began  his  studies  at  the  Kcole  I'oly- 
Iccliniiiue  in  Paris,  where  he  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  malbeniaticsin  1803.  In  the  following  year, 
after  obtaining  his  degree  as  "docteures  sciences." 
he  receivedacall  as  professor  of  higher  mathematics 
to  the  Lyceum  of  Mayencc,  then  still  a  French  city. 
In  1811  he  liecame  professor  at  the  artillery  school 
at  Mayence.  and  went  in  tlie  same  capacity  to  Ore- 
noble  in  1814.  In  1815  lie  returned  to  Paris  as  libra- 
rian of  the  artillery  central  depot  of  St.  Thomas 
d'Aijuin,  which  position  he  retained  until  his  death. 

In  1842  he,  together  with  Oerono,  founded  the 
"Nouvelles  Annales  de  Alalhematiipies  "  (continued 
by  Charles  Hrisse).  He  also  e<lited.  from  \xr>'y  to 
1801,  the  "  lUillelin  de  Hiblingraphie,  d'llisloire  ct 
de  Hiographie  de  Malhemalii|U(S." 

In  1.S.V.3,  when  Napoleon  IIL  visited  the  Musee 
d'ArlilUrie.  Olry  Tenpiem  was  created  an  ollicer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  funeral,  whicJi  was  at- 
tendeil  by  (icneral  Lebo'uf  as  representative  of  the 
emperor,  and  a  dozen  other  generals,  all  his  former 
pupils,  was  remarkable  in  that  Tenpiem  insisted  on 
biing  liuried  according  to  the  rites  of  Judaism,  al- 
tliough  no  other  member  of  liis  lamily  remained  true 
to  his  ancesiral  faith.  Isidor.  chief  rabbi  of  France, 
ollicialed  ;  but  General  de  Hressolles  as  representa- 
tive of  the  miinsler  of  war  delivered  the  funeral 
oration. 

lli'sides  several  handbooks  on  elementary  mallii' 
inati<'s  and  nu'ilianics.  a  "Comiiuiilaire  sur  la  .Me- 
eanii|ne  Celeste  |of  Lai>lace|."  and  a  "Hisloire 
d'Arlillerie"  (the  latter  two  works  remaining  niilin- 
isheil).  TercpU'in  wrote  "Lellres  Tsarphati(|Ues " 
(iiini-  pamphlets.  Paris.  IS;!1-:17;.  which  were  lirsl 
published  in  the  "Journal  de  lu  Sloselle."     In  these 


letters  he  pleaded  for  the  introduction  of  reforms  in 
Judaism,  es|>eeially  for  a  Suiulay  Sabbath. 

Terquem  contributed  also  several  treatises  to  tlie 
French  Bible  translation  by  S.  Cahen,  and  a  .great 
number  of  articles  to  the  "Archives  Israelites." 

BiBi.iniiR.M'HY :   E.  Prouliet,  (n    TtnUrlin  dc   Bihlinaraphie, 

d'HisUnrr  it  ih  Iliniii'U'l'''  •''  .Malliriilatiqne.'<.  Wil.  pp.  «1- 
!Ni:  Archlrrs  Israrlitrs.  isti-;.  ,,,,.  :i|:s  ;a);  La  Grande  En- 
euihiiialu-.  riiciin.  Kcncxct  I'ifrael,  s.v.  OIrt/  Terquem. 

s. 

TERRACING  :  Italian  rabbinical  family,  of 
wliiili  \]\v  follduing  m<  mbers  are  known: 

David  Mordecai  Terracino :  Rahbi  at  Asti  in 
the  nincternlli  eeiitury. 

Hezekiah  Terracino:  Italian  .scholar  of  the 
seventeenlh  century;  flourished  in  Lugo,  where  he 
probably  held  the  position  of  ab  bet  din ;  a  contem- 
porary of  Nalhanael  Trabotti.  In  a  responsum 
printed  in  Lampronti's  "Pahad  Yizhak "  (i.  112) 
Hezekiah  jileads  total  blindness  as  an  excuse  for 
the  incomplete  answer  given  to  a  question  addressed 
to  him. 

Moses  ben  Menahem  Terracino :  Rabbi  at 
Ferrara  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  lesponsum  on  the  controver.sy  at  Lodi 
between  JIanas.seh  ha-Kohen  and  the  Pavia  brothers ; 
also  of  a  responsum  (in  the  collection  "'Paige  Ma- 
yim,"  p.  36}  in  which  be  retracted  a  decision  previ- 
ously given. 

Solomon  Terracino:  Mentioned  in  Shabbethai 
Blirs  rc'spousii  collection  (S;  51). 

HiBLioc.RAPHY:  Miirtara.  Indiee.  p.  84:  Nepi-(;iiirondi,  Tnte- 
d(,t  Gcdalc  YiKraet,  pp.  Ill,  337;  Fiirst,  BiW.  Jiiti.  ill.  418 
and  note  2. 

E.  c.  S.   O. 

TERRITORIALISTS.     See  Zionism. 

TERU'AH.     Sic  Siiui- AH. 

TERUEL  (^1Tt2) :  City  of  Aragon.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Agis  it  possessed  a  prominent  Jewish  commu- 
nity, which  enjoyed  several  privileges,  and  which 
paid  iu  the  fourteenth  century  a  yearly  tax  of  300 
suelilos.  Its  members  were  engaged  in  commerce 
and  industry,  especially  in  wool-weaving.  During 
the  persecutions  of  i;i!)l  many  of  them  were  killed, 
while  others  accepted  Christianity  in  order  to  save 
their  lives.  The  Jews  of  Teruel  had  a  statute  ac- 
cording to  which  a  doeiinient  was  legal  only  if  it 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  communal  secretary  and 
bore  his  seal.  Failure  to  com|)ly  with  these  regula- 
tions entailed  a  line  of  20  gold  gulden  (Isaac  b. 
Sheshel,  Responsa,  No.  804).  About  1385  a  delator 
( "  malsin  "  I  appeared  at  Teruel ;  and  the  eoniiniinily 
asked  Lsaac  b.  Sheshet  how,  under  existing  circiini- 
stjinces,  he  should  be  dealt  with.  Among  the  many 
wool-dealers  of  the  city  were  Don  Solomon  ibii 
Yal.iya  and  Don  Judali  ibii  Yahya.  Other  iiroini- 
nent  Jews  living  in  Teruel  were  the  scholarly  Jiidali 
lien  David,  whom  I.saac  b.  Sheshel  commended  lo 
Ihecoinniiinity,  and  liiseontemporarie.s  Rabbi  Moses 
Gabbai  and  Isaac  Lappa. 

Dim.iiuiRAniv  :  .lai'otw,  Siairrfn.  Nns.  7.S0. 043.  iISS ;  nios.  HM. 
II.  -117.  ;tTS,  4(C';  Isnae  b.  Shesliel,  /(cH/miiMi.  Nib.  23,  :£.>,£M 
.  (  ,-..(..  if.  ;U7.  1.'i2. 

M.   K. 

TERUMOT  :  Treatise  in  Ihe  Mislinali.  Tos«fla. 
and  Palesllnjaii  Talmud.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
Inave-ollerings  or  gifts  to  the  priest,   one  was  tliu 
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regular  licavc-olTcring.  known  also  as  the  "great 
Iieave-olTering "  ("tcnimali  gedolali"),  wliich  llie 
Israelites  were  required  to  give  to  the  jiriest  from 
the  fruits  of  their  lields  (comp.  Num.  xviii,  S  <l  neq.  ; 
Deut.  xviii.  4);  the  other  was  the  so-called  "tithe 
heavc-oflering "  (''terumat  nia'aser"),  i.e.,  the  tithe 
which  the  Levites  put  aside  for  the  priests  from  the 
tithe  due  to  them  as  Levites  (conip.  Num.  xviii.  25 
et  xeq.).  The  treatise  gives  a  more  precise  definition 
of  the  rules  governing  hoth  these  heave-offerings, 
but  the  great  lieave-olTering  forms  the  chief  subject 
of  discussion.  lu  most  editions  of  the  Misljnah  this 
treatise  is  sixth  in  the  order  Zera'im.  It  is  divided 
into  eleven  chapters,  containing  altogether  one  hun- 
dred and  one  paragrai)hs. 

Ch.  i. :  Enumeration  of  five  classes  of  persons  who 
may  not  make  the  heave-offering  (§§  1-3).  From 
what  .sacrifices  the  heave-offering  maj'  not  be  taken 
(§§4-5).  Five  other  classes  of  persons  who  may 
not  make  the  selection,  though  where  they  have 
done  so  in  ignorance  of  the  prohibition,  their  act  is 
considered  valiii  (§  6).  The  selection  is  not  to  be  made 
according  to  measure,  weight,  or  nundier,  but  ac- 
cording to  estimated  value  (§  7).  Different  cases 
in  which  the  heave-offering  is  considered  valid, 
although  the  method  by  which  it  was  selected  is 
generally  not  permissible  (g§  8-10). 

Ch.  ii. :  Further  enumeration  of  cases  in  which 
the  heave-offering  is  valid,  although  the  method  of 
procedure  followed  in  selecting  it  was  not  legitimate, 
such  as  in  selecting  clean  grain  for  unclean  as  a 
heave-offering  (§  1).  Cases  in  which  the  heave-offer- 
ing obtained  by  an  unallowable  method  of  procedure 
is  valid  only  if  the  wrong  method  was  used  unwit- 
tingly. In  this  connection  various  methods  arc 
enumerated  which,  although  properly  not  allowed, 
are  considered  valid  if  they  have  been 
Contents,  used  unwittingly  (§§  2-3).  The 
heave-offering  may  not  be  made  from 
one  kind  for  another  kind,  nor  from  imperfect  fruits 
for  perfect  ones  of  the  same  kind,  although  perfect 
fruits  may  be  given  as  a  heave-oft'ering  for  imperfect 
fruits  of  the  same  kind  (^§  4-6). 

Ch.  iii. :  Circumstances  under  which  the  heave- 
offering  must  be  given  twice  (§§  1-2).  A  case  in 
which  each  of  two  joint  owners  sets  apart  the 
heave-offering  from  the  fruits  belonging  to  them 
in  common  (s=  3).  The  owner  may  empower  hisserv- 
ant  to  set  apart  the  heave-offering  (s;  4).  How  the 
heave-offering  is  determined  (§  5).  In  what  order 
the  different  taxes,  as  the  first-born  tax,  the  heave- 
otTering,  and  the  tithe,  are  to  be  given  (§§  6-7). 
What  shall  be  done  when  one  makes  a  slip  of  Ihe 
tongue  while  selecting  the  heave-offering,  or  during 
the  consecration  of  the  sacrifice  or  the  taking  of  an 
oath  (§  8).     Gifts  and  offerings  of  non-Jews  (i;  9). 

Ch.  iv. :  Selecting  and  measuring  the  great  heave- 
offering.  The  great  heave-offering  should  be  about 
one-fortieth,  one-fiftieth,  or  one-sixtieth  of  the  whole 
from  which  it  is  taken,  according  to  the  generosity 
of  the  giver  (§§  1-5).  The  tithe  heave-offering,  like 
the  tithe,  is  taken  according  to  number,  measure, 
or  weight  (§  6).  Concerning  the  mixing  of  heave- 
offerings  with  other  fruits  and  the  proportions  of  the 
various  ingredients  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
"mcduma'  "(§§  7-18). 


Ch.  V. :  Further  discussion  concerning  the  mixing 
with  other  fruits  of  clean  lieave-offerings  and  of 
those  which  have  become  imclean. 

Ch.  vi.  :  Concerning  the  compensation  that  must 
be  made  by  one  who  has  eaten,  or  otlierwise  derived 
benefit  from,  a  lieave-offering  (comji.  Lev.  xxii.  14). 

Ch.  vii. :  Continuation  of  ch.  vi. ;  cases  in  which 
only  the  value  of  what  has  been  eaten  need  be 
paid,  without  the  aihlitioual  fifth  part  ("homesh"; 
§§  1-4).  Further  regulations  conccridng  the  mixing 
of  heave-offerings  (§§  5-7). 

Ch.  viii. :  The  same  theme  continued  {§§  1-3). 
Regarding  wine,  set  apart  for  the  heave-offering, 
which  hasstood  uncovered;  the  danger  of  poisoning 
(§§  4-7).  Concerning  the  defilement  of  heave-offer- 
ings (§§  8-11).  Regal-ding  women  who  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  outraged  by  heathen  (§  13). 

Ch.  ix. :  What  nuist  be  done  incase,  either  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly,  a  heave-offering  has  been 
sown ;  regulations  concerning  the  fruits  from  the 
sowing  of  a  heave-offering. 

Ch.  X.:  Cases  in  which  the  taste  which  certain 
foods  have  acquired  from  a  heave-offering  makes 
them  unlawful;  regulations  regarding  other  cases 
in  which  lawful  foods  become  unlawful  through  the 
taste  which  they  have  derived  from  unlawfid  foods. 

Ch.  xi. :  Regulations  concerning  the  use  which 
may  be  made  of  clean  heave-offerings,  as  well  as  of 
those  which  have  become  unclean. 

The  Tosefta  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  and,  be- 
sides additions  to  and  amplifications  of  the  Mishnah, 
contains  some  interesting  utterances,  as,  forinstance, 
the  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  the 

Tosefta  territory  belonging  to  the  land  of  Israel 
and  (ii.   12).     The   Palestinian  Gemara  to 

Gemara.      this  treatise  explains  and  discusses  the 

halakot  of  the  Jlishnah  and  contains 

almost  no  haggadie  sayings.     There  are  only  a  few 

narratives  in  it;    from  these  the  following  has  been 

selected: 

Diocletian,  in  his  youth,  was  a  swineherd  in  Ti- 
berias, where  the  young  pupils  from  the  school  of 
Judah  II.  used  to  beat  him  and  make  fun  of  him. 
When  he  became  emperor  he  dctcrnnned  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  Jews  and  especially  on  the  scholars. 
He  went  to  Paneas,  a  place  at  some  distance  from 
Tiberias,  and  from  there  sent  a  summons  to  Judah 
(ha-Nasi)  II.,  ordering  him,  with  the  other  scholars, 
to  appear  before  the  emperor  on  Sabbath  evening. 
He  directed  his  messenger  to  deliver  the  sununons  to 
Judah  on  Friday  evening  so  that  the  scholars,  who 
wovdd  not  travel  on  the  Sabbath,  would  have  no 
time  to  make  the  journey,  and  would  therefore  ren- 
der themselves  liable  to  punishment  for  disobedience. 
By  a  miracle,  however,  the  scholars  succeeded  in 
appearing  before  the  emperor  on  Sabbath  evening; 
and  they  appeased  his  anger  by  .saying  that  they 
scorned  onlj'  the  swineherd  Diocletian,  but  obeyed 
and  honored  theemperor.  Diocletian  then  remarked 
that  they  should  be  cautious,  and  never  insult  a 
Roman  even  of  lowly  condition,  because  he  might 
mount  in  rank  and  take  revenge  (46b).  The  same 
storv,  with  a  few  divergencies  in  detail,  is  found  in 
Gen".  R.  Ixiii.  12. 

w.  15.  J.  Z.  L. 

TESTAMENT.    See  Wills. 
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TESTAMENTS  OF  THE  TWELVE  PA- 
TRIARCHS: Til  If  111'  iWflveniiiiicclcililocuHK'iils 
wliic'li  ]Uiipc)rt  to  loconl  tlif  last  words  and  exlior- 
t:itioiis  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jaeol).  Tlioy  also  bear 
in  several  of  tlicmanuserii>ts  subtitles  indieatinj;  tlie 
virtues  inculcated  or  the  vices  eondenined  bv  each  of 
these  patriarchs  in  turn.  Thus  Ifeuben  discourses 
(if  evil  motives  and  desires,  especially  as  regards 
women:  Simeon,  of  envy;  Levi,  of  jiiiesthood  and 
pride:  Judah.  of  courage,  avarice,  and  fornication: 
Issiicliar,  of  sinipleinindcdncss:  Zebulun,  of  com- 
passion and  pity;  Dan,  of  anger  and  falseliood; 
Xaphtali,  of  natural  goodness:  Gad,  of  liatrcd ; 
Aslier,  of  tlie  two  characters  of  vice  and  virtue; 
Jo.seph,  of  temperance  and  chastity:  Benjamin,  of 
purity  of  heart. 

In  each  testanunt  tlie  iiatriarcli  first  narrates  his 
own  life,  dwelling  on  his  virtues  or  liis  sins.  Next 
he  exhorts  his  descendants  to  emulate  the  one  and  to 
avoid  the  other.  Lasll}',  he  launches 
Contents,  out  into  prophetic  visions  of  their  fu- 
tures. In  these  apocalyptic  passages 
the  writings  of  Enoch  an^  often  appealed  to  and 
cited,  though  the  citations  are  seldom  found  in  the 
Etiiiopic  or  Slavonic  Enoch.  In  the  biographies  the 
writer  follows  the  Old  Testament,  adding  many 
details  from  Jewish  tradition. 

JIany  prophetic'  ]iassa,ges  are  ajiparently  of  Chris- 
tian origin,  and  foretell  the  incarnation,  the  sanetiti- 
cation  by  water  (/.c,  bai>tism),  and  the  crucifi.xion  of 
the  Higliest.  In  them  Jesus  is  often  identified  with 
God.  It  is  easy  to  <letect  and  detach  these  Christian 
l)assages;  and  the  manuscripts  and  versions  assist 
one  in  doing  so.  Notably  a  eulogy  of  Paul  (in 
which,  however,  his  name  i.s  not  mentioned),  found 
in  the  Greek  te.xt  of  the  Testament  of  Benjamin,  is 
absent  from  the  old  Armenian  version.  Tertullian 
("Adversus  Marcionem."  v.  1)  seems  to  allude  to 
this  pa.s.sage.  If  so,  it  was  interpolated  at  least  as 
early  as  the  .second  century.  However,  Tertullian  s 
allusion  is  not  certain. 

There  is  little  i-xlernal  testimony  regarding  the 
Testaments.  Besides  the  doubt  fid  allusion  of  Ter- 
tullian (<•.  200),  a  mention  of  tliem  by  name  occurs  in 
Oriiren  i~  Iloniilia  XV.  in  Josuam,"  ch.  vi.).  There 
are  iloubt  fill  references  also  in  Jerome  and  Procopius. 
as  well  as  specific  mention  in  the  "Synopsis  Sacrie 
Scriptnra' "  wrongly  ascrilied  to  Athanasius.  and  in 
the  "Stichomelria  "  of  Nieephorus.  The  Testaments 
are  not  again  heard  of  until  .Matthew  Paris  relates  in 
hischroniclefed.  London,  l")71,p.  MOl),  under  the  year 
li-13,  that  Itobert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
ti'iinslati'd  them  into  Latin,  a  certain  John  of  ISasing- 
stnke  having  brought  them  froin  Athens.  This 
translation  was  rendered  into  most  modern  lan- 
.Cimgcs.  a-s  a  weajion  serviceable  against  the  Jews. 
It  was  frei|Uenlly  iiiinted  before  Grabe  in  lOOH 
edited  the  Greek  text  in  his  "Spicilegium." 

Apart  from  Chrisli.-in  interpolations,  these  Testa- 
ments are  Jewish  dociiiMcnts,  originally  written  in 
.\raniaic  or  Hebrew;   and  in  the  ge- 

Jewish  nizah  of  old  Cairo,  fragments  of  the 
Documents,  original  Semitic  text  have  lieen  discov- 
ered by  M.  Gaster,  II.  L.  Pa.ss.  and  A. 
Cowley.  Dr.  Gasler's  Hebrew  fragment  ("Proc. 
Soc.  Bilil.  .Vrcli."  vol.  xii.)  answers  to  a  part  of 
XII. -8 


Naphtali ;  but  it  is  probably  a  late  Jewish  paraphrase 
of  an  older  Aramaic  text.  The  other  fragments 
are  Aramaic,  and  closer  to  the  Greek  text.  They 
belong  together  and  answer  to  parts  of  Levi.  Pass, 
assisted  by  J.  Arendzen,  published  his  fragment  in 
"J.  Q.  H."  (iii.  G.Tl-OGl).  Cowley's  awaits  publica- 
tion. An  old  Syriac  fragment  (noticed  by  Sinker) 
in  Brit.  JIiis.  Codex  Add.  17,193  (of  the  year 
8T4)  is  nearly  identical  verbally  with  the  Aramaic 
fragment. 

These  discoveries  confirm  the  previous  conjectures 
of  such  scholars  as  Grabe,  Kayser,  Sehi'irer,  and 
Schnapp,  and  explain  the  many  Semitism.s  of  the 
Greek  text.  They  prove  that  the  latter  is  a  para- 
phrase of  an  old  Aramaic  midrash,  interpolated  by 
.generations  of  Christians. 

The  only  critical  edition  is  that  of  R.  Sinker 
(Cambridge,  1869),  who  lakes  a  tenth-century  Cam- 
bridge manuscript  as  the  basis  of  his  text,  adding  a 
collation  of  four  more.  A  collation  of 
Editions,  a  twelfth-century  manuscript  in  the 
Vatican  (No.  1238)  has  been  published 
by  the  present  writcr("  J.  Q.  U."  v.,  viii.).  as  wellasa 
collation  of  the  old  Armenian.  An  old  Slavonic  ver- 
sion also  cxi.sts,  and  has  been  published  by  Tichon- 
rawow.     An  old  Georgian  version  also  exists. 

The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve;  Patriarchs  are 
usually  included  in  Armenian  codices  of  the  Bible; 
the  Vatican  codex  mentioned  above  as  containing 
them  is  a  Septuagint,  and  entitles  them  "Lepte 
Genesis"  or  "  Parva  Genesis."  A  new  critical  edition, 
taking  account  of  the  recovered  Semitic  texts,  of  the 
Greek  codices  in  Athos,  Patmos,  Paris,  and  Home, 
and  of  the  ancient  Armenian  and  Slavonic  versions, 
is  being  ])repared  by  Professor  H.  H.  Charles. 

niBLiocR.vpiiv:   Resides  Itie  worlis  mentioned  abipve  see  tlie 
references  Riven  under  Apocjilypse  and  Apocrypha. 
T.  F.  C.  C. 

Owing  in  part  to  its  Christological  interpolations, 
and  in  part  to  the  similarity  of  many  of  its  teachings 
and  utterances  to  those  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  was  regarded 
as  a  Christian  work  until  by  critical  analysis  Grabe, 
in  his  "Spicilegium  Palniin  ''  (Oxford,  1T14),  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  basis  of  the  work  is  Jew- 
ish, though  Ihere  are  many  Christological  interpola- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  old  view  prevailed,  and  the 
work  was  ascribed  to  a  Jniheo-Christian  (see,  e.g.. 
Sinker,  in  his  edition  of  the  Testaments,  Cambridge, 
IMIiU).  Schnapp,  however,  in  his  "Die  Testainenle 
der  Zwiilf  Palriarchen  I'ntersucht" 
The  (Halle,    1884),   revived   Grabe's   view- 

Hebrew      and  elaborated  it,  proving  the  spuri- 
Orig-inal      ouscharaclcrof  the  Christian  [lassages 
and  Its      and  also  distinguishing  two  dilferent 
Hag'gadic    Jewish    sources   in    the   main   work. 
Character.    Sclinapp's  results  were  approved  by 
Sclillrer  ("Gescli."  :ld  ed.,  iii.  2.")2-202) 
as  far  as  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  book  is  concerned, 
while   the   Armenian   version  brought   to  light  bv 
Conybeare  ("J.  (J.   H."  v.   37.1-378:    viii.   2(10-2(58. 
471-48.'»)  shows  the  gradual  growth  of  Christian  in- 
terpolations.    New  light  was  thrown  on  the  book 
by  "The   Pre-Talmuilic   Hagpndah  "  of  Kohler(f'A. 
v.400-41 1),  who  found  direct  allusions  to  the  Testa- 
ments ill  Sifre,  Num.  12;  Sotali  "b.  and  Yer.  Sojah 
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Kill,  wliert'"  early  wri tings  "("  kct ubini  rislioniin") arc 
inoiiliDHcd  containing  haggadic  matters  concerning 
tlic  relations  of  Reuben  vvitli  Billiali  and  of  Judali 
and  liis  relations  with  Taniar.  In  the  same  article  it 
was  shown  thai  the  king  an<l  priest  with  prophetic 
powers  (lescril)e(l  in  the  Testament  of  Levi  is  none 
oilier  than  John  Ilyrcanus,  and  tlial  the  camjiaigns 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob  reconnted  in  the  Testament  of 
Jiidah  correspond  exactly  with  the  Maccabean  wars. 
The  various  spellings  of  the  names  in  Test.  Patr. , 
Josejih,  1-9  and  10-18  led  Sinker  to  postulate  a 
double  authorship  for  this  section  of  the  work,  al- 
though twodilferent  tendencies  are  distinctly  visible 
throughout  the  book,  especially  in  the  Testaments 
of  Levi  and  Joseph,  thus  indicating  two  dilferent 
writers,  one  Ilasidiean  and  the  other  JIaccabean. 
The  monition  to  respect  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi  is 
shown  by  closer  investigation  to  be  a 
Com-  mere  addition  to  the  main  part  of  the 
position,  book,  which  is  ethical  in  character  and 
maj-  have  been  used  in  the  Temple 
like  one  of  the  Hagiographa.  The  apocalyptic  por- 
tion in  Test.  Patr.,  Levi,  14  seems  to  refer  to  the 
orgies  of  Alexander  Janna?us  (Joscphus,  "B.  J."  i. 
4,  is  6),  but  there  are  no  allusions  to  Rome,  thus 
disproving  the  hypothesis  of  Bousset,  who  dates 
the  work  in  the  time  of  Pompey.  The  original  lan- 
guage of  the  Testaments  of  the  Patriarchs  was 
Hebrew,  as  is  shown  by  the  etymologies  of  the 
names  (Test.  Patr.,  Simeon,  2:  Levi,  11;  Judah,  1; 
ct  passim),  by  the  Hebrew  parallelism  of  poetry, 
and  especially  by  many  mistranslations  of  Hebrew 
words,  such  as  "  King  Zur  "  and  "  King  Tapuah  " 
for  ■'  King  of  Hazor"  and  "King  of  Tappuah." 

Omitting  the  Christian  interpolations  altogether, 

the  following  siniimary  may  be  given  of  the  twelve 

sections  in  wliicli  each  of  the  twelve 

Contents     sons  of  Jacob  delivers  a  farewell  ad- 

of  dress  giving  an  account  of  such  of 

the  Book,    his  experiences  as  offer  .some  lesson, 

either  warning  against  sin  that  he  had 

committed    or   exhorting    to  virtues  that  he   had 

practised. 

Reuben :  Unchastity.  Reuben  relates  (eh.  i. 
8-4)  how.  intlanied  with  passion  at  the  sight  of  Bil- 
hah,  he  had  committed  an  incestuous  crime  in  Edar 
near  Beth-lehem  (Geu.  xxxv.  21-22).  Stricken  with 
sorrow  and  shame,  he  had  sulTered  for  seven  months 
from  disease  of  the  loins,  owing  liis  recovery  only  to 
his  father's  prayer.  He  then  became  a  life-long 
penitent.  Seven  months  he  fasted,  abstaining  from 
wine  and  meat  and  pleasant  bread  (conip.  Dan.  x. 
3;  and  for  Reuben's  repentance  see  Pesik.  1.59b; 
Gen.  R.  Ixxxii.  12,  Ixxxiv.  18).  He  accordingly 
warns  his  children  against  looking  on  women  with 
lustful  eves  (comp.  Matt.  v.  28;  Sifre,  Num.  115; 
Ber.  12b."l4a;  Ned.  20b;  B.  B.  57b;  'Ab.  Zarah  20a. 
b).  against  being  alone  with  a  married  woman  (comp. 
Sanh.  21a)  or  lucddling  with  the  affairs  of  women 
(Kid.  70a,  80b ;  Ab.  i.  5).  and  against  every  lustful 
thought  (Ber.  12a;  Yoma  2na),  since 
Testament  it  is  the  imagination,  when  man  is 
of  Reuben,  tilled  with  the  spirit  of  Bei.i.vi..  which 
works  iniquity.  Ch.  iv.,  on  the  seven 
evil  spirits,  seems  a  later  interpolation.  The  fall 
of  the  angels  in  the  legend  of  Enoch,  on  the  other 


hand,  is  used  (ch.  v.-vi.a;  comp.  Enoch  viii.,  xvi. 
3;  Jubilees  vii.  21;  'Ab.  Zarah  20b;  Targ.  Yer.  to 
Gen.  vi.  2;  I  Cor.  xi.  10)  to  warn  women  against 
captivating  men  by  their  adornments  of  head  and 
face.  Even  the  longing  for  licentiousness  ("  zeuut  ") 
is  destructive  (comp.  Job  xxxi.  1 ;  Prov.  vii.  26-27). 
to  say  nothing  of  licentious  conduct.  Jo.seph,  how- 
ever, was  ]irotected  against  lustful  thought  in  the 
hour  of  temptation  by  his  singleness  of  heart  in  the 
fear  of  God. 

This  section  is  followed,  with  no  connecting-link 
except  the  word  "Ijin'ah  "(  =  "  jealousy  ")  in  ch.  vi.a, 
by  a  warning  against  any  jealousy  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  who  was  the  priest  that  gave  instruction  in 
the  Law,  and  the  judge  that  otiered  up  the  sacri- 
fices for  Israel,  bles.sed  the  ix-ople  whom  he  ruled 
with  Judah.  and  gave  his  life  for  them  in  wars  visi- 
l)le  and  invisible,  thus  reestablishing  the  kingdom 
for  all  time  (comji.  Targ.  Yer.  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  11 
with  reference  to  John  Ilyrcanus). 

Simeon:  Envy.  In  thefirst  fourcliaptersof  his 
Testament,  Simeon  dwells  on  the  spirit  of  jealousy 
with  which  Satan,  the  "sar  ha-mastemah"  of  the  Jubi- 
lees, had  filled  him  so  that  he  had  hated  his  brother 
Joseph  and  had  plotted  his  murder,  being  prevented 
only  by  Judah,  who  had  sold  Joseph  as  a  slave  while 
Simeon  was  absent.  The  lameness  of  his  right  hand 
for  a  week  showed  him  God's  punitive  justice  in 
view  of  his  own  five  months'  wrath,  and  for  two 
years  he  had  repented  and  fasted.  In  like  manner, 
he  looked  upon  his  imprisonment  in  Egypt  by  Jo- 
seph as  a  punishment  which  he  indeed  deserved 
(comp.  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxxvii.  19,  xlii.  24;  Gen. 
R.  xci.  6).  He  accordingly  warns  his  children 
against  jealousy,  which  destroys  both  him  that  is 
envied  and  him  that  envies,  and  he  exhorts  I  hem 
(ch.  iv.-v.)  to  emidate  Joseph,  who  loved  his  broth- 
ers, though  they  had  hated  him;  and  who  was  good 
to  look  upon,  since  there  was  no  wickedness  in  him, 
nor  had  the  evil  eye  any  power  over  him  (comp.  Targ. 
Yer.  to  Gen.  xlix.  22";  Sotah  36b).  "You  also,"  lie 
says  in  conclusion  (ch.  vi.),  "will  flourish  after  all 
envy  has  been  removed  from  your  hearts,  and  your 
holy  ones  will  multiply,  and  their  branches  will 
spread  afar,  and  the  seed  of  Canaan, 
Testament  Amalek,  Caphtor  [Cappadocia].  Kit- 
of  tim  [ilacedonia],  and  Ham  [=  Egypt] 

Simeon.      will  be  destroyed  for  the  triumph  of 
Shem   and   the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  God  of  Israel,  before  whom  all  the 
spirits  of  deceit  [idolatrj-]  will  vanish  forever." 

The  Testament  closes  with  a  warning  against  a 
war  of  rebellion  against  the  Maccabean  dynasty 
represented  by  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi  and  b_v  the 
victorious  royal  leader  from  the  midst  of  Judah. 
In  the  concluding  words  the  bones  of  Simeon  are 
described  as  placed  in  a  coffin  of  incorruptible  wood. 

Levi:  The  Priesthood  and  Pride.  The  Tes- 
tament of  Levi,  which  is  incomplete  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  close,  contains  two  dilferent  ac- 
counts of  his  election  to  the  priesthood,  the  Hasida-an 
version  being  spiritual  in  character,  and  the  Macca- 
bean political.  According  to  the  former  (ch.  i.-iv.),  , 
Levi,  when  a  youth  of  twenty,  was  filled  with  sor- 
row for  the  iniquity  and  corruption  of  men,  where- 
upon God  answered  his  prayer  for  salvation   by 
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Sfiiilirig  liim  an  angel  wlio  showed  him  the  throne  of 
tlie  Most  High  in  the  third  lieaven.  He  was  also 
told  that  ho  should  stand  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  serve  Him.  and  he  His  son;  that  he  should 
he  a  light  of  knowledge  and  a  sun  to  Israel;  and 
that  he  should  he  given  understanding 
Hasidaean  and  counsel  to  instruct  his  sons  con- 
Testament   cerning  Cod.     In  another  vision  (ch. 

of  Levi.  viii.)  the  seven  insignia  of  priesthood 
were  conferred  upon  him  hy  seven 
angels,  who  anointed  hiiu  with  inire  oil  and  conse- 
crated him,  since  his  seed  was  to  he  divided  into  the 
three  kingdoms  of  the  priests,  the  judges  and  scribes, 
and  the  guardians  of  the  sanctuaiy.  Thereupon,  in 
accordance  with  a  vision,  Levi's  father,  Jacob,  made 
him  priest  over  his  house,  while  his  grandfather, 
Isiiac  (coinp.  Jubilees  xxxi.  i)-;i2),  instructed  him  in 
all  the  laws  concerning  i)riesthood,  sacrifice,  and 
puritication.  Levi  is  particularly  warned  against 
(Samaritan)  pollution  of  his  si'cd  by  marrying  a  for- 
eign (I'hilistine)  or  (ientile  (Amorite)  wife;  and  he 
accordingly  married  his  kinswoman  Milkah,  who 
bore  him  tlirce  sons,  among  whom  Kehat,  the  ances- 
tor of  Aaron  and  Moses,  stood  forth  in  his  vision  as 
"one  amid  the  haughly  of  the  assembly."  In  ch. 
xiii.  Levi  admonishes  his  children  to  walk  in  the 
way  of  the  Law  in  all  simplicity  of  heart  and  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  warns  them  never  to  cease  to  study 
it,  lest  they  should  fail  to  give  their  children  knowl- 
edge which  should  win  them  honor  and  friends. 
"Perform  righteousness  on  earth  that  ye  maj' find 
treasures  in  heaven  [comp.  Luke  xii.  21];  sow  good 
works  in  your  souls  that  ye  may  rea]>  them  in  life." 
This  exhortation  is  followed  by  a  eidogy  of  wisdom, 
and  the  address  closes  with  tlie  words:  "If  a  man 
teach  these  things  and  do  them,  he  shall  sit  upon  a 
throne  with  the  king,  as  did  our  brother  Joseph." 

Aceoiiling  to  the  other  version  (comp.  Jubilees 
XXX.  17-'.i:i).  Levi's  act  of  vengeance  upon  Shechem 
titteil  him  for  the  priesthood  (ch.  v.-vii.  and  jiart  of 
eh.  viii.),  for  Michael,  "the  angel  who  intercedeth 
for  the  race  of  Israel,"  bestowed  upcm  him  a  shield 
and  a  sword  with  which  he  should  wreak  vengeance 
on  .Shechem  for  Dinah;  and  though  the  Shechemites 
were  circumcised,  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  (Joil,  despite  his  father's  curse  (Gen.  xlix. 
7),  and  exterminated  the  city  of  "the  foolish" 
(comp.  n^3J  =  "folly,"  Gen.  xxxiv.  7;  Ecdus.  [Si- 
lach]  I.  2(5).  The  "three  kingdoms"  that  were  to 
spring  from  Levi  were,  accordingly, 
Maccabean  distinct  from  the  three  chisses  men- 
Testament    tioned   above,  being   Moses,  who  was 

of  Levi,  ••lailliful"  (Num.  xii.  7),  Aaron,  and 
John  llyrcanus.  the  royal  priest  who, 
like  Melchizedek  (I's.  ex.  4).  was  to  manifest  his 
pro])lwlic  power  (comp.  Josephus,  "B.  J."  i.  2,  §  8; 
Tosef..  So(ah,  xiii.  5).  Ch.  x.  and  xiv.-xvii.,  devoted 
to  the  fearfid  corruption  and  depravity  of  the  liricst- 
hood  under  .Mexander  Jaiinaiis,  whiihis  mentioned 
also  in  Ihr  Psalms  of  Solomon,  disclose  the  last  ex- 
periences of  the  .Maccabean  writcT.  The  Messiainc 
prophecy  in  eh.  xviii.  seems  to  belong  to  the  older 
Hasidaan  docunwnt,  anil  its  >Iessiah  opens  the  gates 
of  paradise  to  the  saints  while  he  overcomes  Belial 
with  his  hosts.  In  tlieclosing  <hapter  Levi  bids  his 
children,  who  are  themselves  represeutod  us  speak- 


ing, to  choose  between  the  Lord  and  Belial,  where- 
upon they  swear  allegiance  to  God. 

Judah  :  Courage,  Avarice,  and  Fornication. 
Judah  narrales  to  his  children  (eli.  i.-vii.,  ix.)the 
feats  of  strength  which  he,  who  was,  like  David, 
destined  to  be  a  king,  had  displayed  in  his  youth. 
He  also  tells  them  of  the  swiftness,  courage,  and 
power  which  he  had  shown  in  his  wondrous  combats 
with  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts  that  assailed  his  flock 
and  with  the  Canaanitisli  kings  of  Hazor  and  Tap- 
l)nah  and  their  men,  besides  describing  how  he  sur- 
liassed  his  brothers  in  the  war  with  the  Amorites 
and  the  sons  of  E.sau  (comp.  Jubilees  xxxiv.  1-9; 
Midr.  Wayissa'u,  ed.  Jelliuek,  "  B.  H."  iii.  1-.5  and 
Introduction;  Kohler,  I.e.).  A  boast  of  immaculate 
youth  which  he  made  to  Reuben  caused  him,  like 
David  (Sanh.  ll)7a).  to  be  ensnared  by  a  woman  (eh. 

viii.  10-14).  At  a  feast  given  him  by 
Testament '  Barsua',  the  King  of  Adnllam,  he  be- 
of  Judah.     came  drunk,  and  in  that  state  he  fell 

in  love  with  the  princess  Bat  Sua',  who 
was  presented  to  him  decked  with  gold  and  jiearls. 
He  married  her,  but  the  children  of  the  \inion  were 
wicked  (Gen.  xxxviii.  3-10).  Bat  Sua'  hated  Tamar 
because  she  was  related  to  Abraham,  being  the 
daughter  of  Shem,  according  to  Gen.  H.  Ixxxv.  11; 
Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxxviii.  6,  and  refused  to  allow 
her  sons  to  marry  her.  Even  when  Tamar  contrived 
to  be  united  with  Judah  in  a  levirate  marriage,  lie 
was  again  deceived  by  drunkenness,  due  to  the 
feast  he  celebrated  at  the  waters  of  Kezib  (ch.  xiii.- 
xvii.).  Judah  accordiugl}-  warns  his  children 
against  excessive  pride,  covetousness,  and  licentious- 
ness, but  most  of  all  against  indidgence  in  wine, 
since  it  reveals  all  the  secrets  of  God  and  leads  to 
sin.  Ch.  XV.  is  an  interpolated  inidrash  on  Gen. 
xxxviii.  18  (comp.  Gen.  H.  Ixxxv.  10).  His  moui- 
ti(m  concludes  with  the  statement  (ch.  xx.)  that  Sa- 
tan is  the  cause  of  sin.  wherefore  they  must  choose 
between  the  Lord,  tlieS]iirit  of  Truth,  who  sees  each 
act  of  man  written  on  his  breast,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Error.  The  address  closes  (ch.  xxii.  24-2.T)  with  a 
Messianic  prophecy  which  emphasizes  Judah's  last- 
ing claim  to  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  poor  and  the  martyrs,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  Belial  and  all  his  hosts.  A  denunciation  of 
the  royal  custom  of  embalming,  which  was  antago- 
nistic to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  ends  the 
Testament. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  Judaic  or  Davidic  proph- 
ecy stand  the  accentuation  of  the  Levitic  or  Mac- 
cabean royalty  (ch.  xxi.)an<l  the  references  to  itshero 
(ch.  XXV.).  These  are  oliviously  interpolations  by 
the  JIaccabean  reviser,  and  ch.  xxiii.  is  a  still  later 
insertion. 

Issachar :  Simplicity.  Is.sachar.  whose  name 
is  explained  at  length  in  accordance  with  Gen.  xxx. 
14-iy,  represents  himself  to  his  children  as  one  who 
walkeil  all  his  life  in  simplicity  (ch.  iii.).  Being  a 
husbandman,  he  never  faileil  to  give  the  priest  the 
lirst-fruits  of  his  laiuls,  sharing  the  residue  with  his 
father  and  with  the  poor  and  atllicted,  so  that  he 
was  greatly  blessed.  He  spoke  ill  of  no  one.  nor 
did  he  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  others;  he  harbored 
no  bistful  thoughts  in  his  heart  and  was  happy  with 
his  wife  and  his  field.     He  accordingly  admouishca 
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his  cliilflren  (ch.  iv.-vii.)  to  wnlk  in  simplicity,  and 

to  refrain  from  envy  and  all  lustful  tliouu'lils,  |iry- 

ini;   into  no  secrets,   but  lovin;;    CJod 

Testament   anil  man,  and  tilled  with  compassion 

of  for   the  poor  and   feehle.     lie   urges 

Issachar.  lliem,  moreover,  to  lind  contentment 
in  husliandry  and  to  .seek  the  divine 
blessing  in  the  fruit  of  the  soil,  for  abandonment  of 
agricultural  life  woidd,  in  his  view,  lead  them  in  the 
hitler  days  to  transgression  and  dispersion  among 
the  Gentiles.  This  denunciation  of  mercantile  i)ur- 
suits,  which  were  the  chief  occupations  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Diaspora,  indicates  the  jieriod  at  which  the 
original  Testaments  were  written.  With  a  glance 
at  the  Epicurean  life  of  the  Sadducees,  Is.<achar  con- 
cludes with  the  words:  "I  am  V2()  years  olil,  and 
have  known  no  mortal  sin.  E-xcejit  my  wife,  I  have 
known  no  woman,  nor  have  I  gone  a-whoring  with 
the  lifting  up  of  mine  eyes;  I  have  drunk  no  wine 
to  lead  me  astray,  nor  have  I  desired  the  desire  of 
my  neighbor.  Craft  hath  not  been  in  my  heart,  nor 
hath  falsehood  come  through  my  lips.  I  sighed 
with  every  one  that  was  troubled,  and  I  gave  my 
liread  to  the  poor.  I  ate  not  alone ;  I  broke  no  oath  ; 
I  wrought  piety  and  truth  all  my  days.  I  have 
loved  the  Lord  with  all  mj-  might,  and  I  have  loved 
every  man  even  as  my  children.  Do  ye  these  things, 
my  children,  and  every  spirit  of  Helial  will  flee  from 
you,  and  no  deed  of  evil  men  will  have  power  over 
j'ou ;  and  ye  shall  subdue  every  wild  beast,  liaving 
with  you  the  God  of  heaven,  that  walketh  with  men 
in  simplicity  of  heart."  In  this  pic'ture  of  the  ideal 
Hasid,  who  dies  "at  a  good  old  age  and  with  his 
strength  unabated,"  the  passage  inch,  v.,  which  em- 
phasizes the  supremacy  of  Levi  and  .Judah  as  priest 
and  ruler,  contains  no  indication  of  late  Maccabean 
influence  (comp.  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  .\li.\.  14-1.5;  Gen. 
R.  xci.x.  11). 

Zebulun :  Compassion  and  Pity.  L'ulike  the 
rabbinical  conceiition  cpf  Zebulun.  which  is  that  of 
the  merchant  who  supports  Issachar  while  he  de- 
votes his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Torali  (see  Targ. 
Yer.  to  Deut.  xx.xiii.  18),  Zebulun  in  the  Testaments 
Hasidically  typifies  the  fisherman  who  supplies  the 
household  with  fish  and  gives  of  his  store  to  the 
stranger,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the 
Testament  needy  that  he  may  hi:  blessed  by  God 
of  for  his  compassion  (eh.  vi.).     He  tells 

Zebulun.  his  children,  moreover,  that  it  was  his 
dec])  eom|iassion  for  .Joseph  which  re- 
strained Simeon  and  Gad  from  bloodshed,  for  he  had 
joined  bis  youngest  brother  in  ;in  appeal  to  their 
sympathy  and  had  adjured  them  with  tears  not  to 
commit  the  crime,  thus  anticipating  even  Reuben, 
who  maile  the  projiosal  to  cast  .loseph  into  the  pit  to 
save  the  young  lad's  life.  AVhen  the  other  brothers 
took  the  twenty  pieces  of  silver  for  wbich  they  sold 
Joseph  and  used  them  to  buy  .sandals  (Pirke  li.  El. 
xxxviii.  ;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  .xxxvii.  'is.  based  on 
Amos  ii.  fi),  Zebulun.  like  Reuben,  refused  to  share 
in  the  money.  Whenever  he  saw  a  person  unclad 
he  used  to  cover  him  with  garments  of  his  own,  and 
he  was  accordingly  blessed  by  Go<l,  nor  did  any 
sickness  befall  his  house,  for  '"as  man  showeth  com- 
passion on  his  fellow  beings,  so  doth  God  show 
compassion  on  him"  (Sifre,  Deut.  96;  Shab.  151b). 


Zebidun  therefore  ndmoiushes  hisehildren  lo  show 
mercy  to  every  man,  and  to  bear  neither  grudge  nor 
malice  toward  any,  but  to  love  one  anotlier,  taking 
Joseph  for  their  model.  The  address  closes  (eh.  ix.) 
with  a  warning  against  dissensions  in  Israil,  since 
they  would  lead  to  a  division  of  the  kingdom  and  to 
dispersion  among  the  Gentiles,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion of  his  longing  for  the  Jlcssianic  period,  when 
Relial  and  his  hosts  should  be  trodden  under  foot 
and  God  alone  should  reign  in  Jerusalem  as  the 
sun  of  righteousness  with  the  healing  of  comjiasision 
on  its  wings.  The  closing  chapter  expresses  the 
hope  of  resurrection  as  fornung  part  of  the  final 
judgment  in  which  Zebulun,  one  of  the  twelve 
judges,  will  appear  as  the  nder  of  his  tribe.  The 
name  of  Levi  does  not  occur  in  this  Testament. 

Dan:  Anger  and  Falsehood.  Dan,  the  black 
sheep  amcing  the  tribes  of  Israel  (see  D.\N),  tells  his 
children  (ch.  i.)  that,  under  the  influence  of  Helial, 
he  had  been  filled  with  anger  against  Joseph  and 
that,  "eager  to  devour  him  as  a  leopard  devours  a 
kid,"  he  had  ]ilauneil  to  kill  him  that  he  nnglit  sup- 
plant him  in  the  heart  of  his  father.  Dan  accord- 
ingly warns  his  children  (eh.  ii.-v.a)  against  anger, 
since  it  heeds  neither  parent,  nor  brother,  nor 
prophet,  nor  righteous  man,  nor  friend.  Ch.  iii.  and 
other  interpolated  pas.sages  add  a  warning  against 
lying  which  is  scarcely  a  genuine  part 
Testament   of   tiie   Testament.      Anger  may   be 

of  Dan.  rou.sed  by  words  only,  yet  it  leads  to 
action.  Therefore  his  children  are 
exhorted  to  refrain  from  anger  either  at  spoken 
words  or  at  misfortunes,  lest  they  .should  be  over- 
come by  Belial  and  the  Lord  should  depart  from 
them,  the  lesson  of  the  Testament  being  that  they 
should  flee  from  wrath  and  love  God  and  man  in  or- 
der that  the  Lord  might  dwell  among  them  and  Re- 
lial  be  driven  from  them.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
Testament  is  oliviously  a  Jewish  interpolation. 

Naphtali  :  Natural  Goodness.  Naphlali.  who 
died  in  perfect  heallh  at  the  age  of  Ki'J,  relates  to  his 
children  that  he  resembled  Joseph  since  he  was  born 
on  Uachel's  knees.  The  explanation  of  the  names 
of  Naphtali  (comp.  Gen.  R.  Ixxxix.  22;  Num.  R. 
xiv.  23;  Epstein,  "MiKadmoniyyot  ha-Yehudim," 
p.  74),  Billiah.  and  Zilpah  are  curious  haggadic 
remnants.  .Swift  of  foot  as  a  deer  (Gen.  xlix.  21; 
comp.  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxix.;  Sotah  13a),  Naphtali 
served  his  father,  Jacob,  as  a  messenger;  and  in  the 
father's  grief  at  the  lo.ss  of  .Joseph  he  was  comforted 
by  Naphtnli.  who  told  him  of  two  dreams  in  which 
the  future  greatness  of  Levi,  Judah,  and  Joseph  had 
been  revealed  to  him  (ch.  v.-vi.).  The 
Testament  text  is  extremely  corrupt,  and  must 
of  be  corrected  on  the  basis  of  the  He- 

Naphtali.  brew  "  Testament  of  Naphtali  "  discov- 
ered by  Gaster  in  the  "Chronicles  of 
J<Tahmecl  "  and  reproduced  in  a  German  translation 
by  Schnapp.  in  Kaut/..seli,  "  Apoeryphen,"  ii.  489- 
4'.t2.  According  to  this  document,  which  is  deci- 
dedly belter  preserved  than  the  Greek  version,  Naph- 
tali speaks  of  the  pleasant  land  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  his  tribe  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23)  and  then  warns  his 
children  not  to  become  overbearing  in  their  prosper- 
ity. The  monition  to  observe  the  law  of  God  and 
to  refrain  from  such  corruptions  as  had  been  prac- 
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tispil  by  tlio  men  of  Sodom,  thi;  iilolutious  iiatious, 
ami  tliu  fallen  angels  in  the  (lays  of  Enoch  is  prece- 
ded by  the  lesson  that,  in  accordance  with  Dent, 
xxxii.  8-9  (comp.  Tarj;.  Yer.  ad  he),  each  of  the 
seventy  nations  worships  its  own  gnardian  angel  as 
a  deity,  while  Abraham  chose  on  behalf  of  his  de- 
scendants the  only  one  Goil  and  Creator  of  the  world 
as  Guide  and  Protector,  since  Michael,  the  guardian 
angel  of  Israi-1,  had  taught  him  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, thus  enabling  him  to  learn  the  true  order  of 
things  and  the  wisdom  of  creation.  As  sun,  moon, 
anil  stars  change  not  tlic'ir  order,  so  should  the  children 
of  Xaphtali  not  change  the  order  of  things.  This  sec- 
tion is  followed  !)}•  theapoealy  ])tic  jiart ,  in  which  Mac- 
cabcan  elements  referring  to  the  supremacy  of  Levi 
seem  again  to  be  mingled  with  Ilasidaan  tenets. 

Gad  :  Hatred.  Gad  tells  his  children  that  in  his 
strength  he  had  been  accustomed  to  guard  the  flock 
at  night,  and  to  kill  every  wild  beast  that  assailed 
it.  Josejih,  however,  was  too  delicate  to  stay  with 
the  flock  in  the  heat  of  the  day  and  went  home  to  his 
father,  whom  he  informed  that  Gad  and  the  other 
sons  of  the  two  concubines  were  eating  lambs  I  hat  had 
been  torn  by  wild  beasts  and  had  not  been  slaugh- 
tered either  by  Judali  or  by  Keuben  according  to 
the  prescribed  rule  (com]).  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  x.\xvii. 
2;  I'irke  ]{.  El.  xxxviii.;  Gen.  H.  Ixxxiv.  7).  This 
so  provoked  Gad  that  he  hated  Joseph,  and,  like  Sim- 
con,  wished  to  kill  him.  being  eager 
Testament  "  to  devour  him  as  the  calf  devours  the 
of  Gad.  grass."  His  hatred  finally  brought 
upon  him  a  disease  of  the  heart  which 
lasted  for  eleven  months,  the  length  of  time  that  he 
entertained  this  feeling  of  enmity  before  he  repented 
and  his  father's  prayers  saveil  him  from  death  (eh. 
i.-ii.  Jj).  He  therefore  warns  his  children  against 
the  .spirit  of  hatred  which  (ills  the  heart  with  poison, 
and  allies  itself  with  Satan  and  with  every  evil, 
leading  to  all  manner  of  impiety  and  death,  while 
love  elTects  the  salvation  of  man.  "Love  ye  one 
anolher  in  act,  and  word,  anil  thought.  .  .  .  If  one 
sin  against  thee,  tell  him  in  peace,  removing  the 
poison  of  hate,  and  foster  not  guile  in  thy  soul 
[comp.  Lev.  xix.  IT;  l\Iatt.  xviii.  l.l].  And  if  lie 
confess  ami  repent,  forgive  him  |  Voma  H7a;  Luke 
xvii.  3]  .  .  .  and  if  he  deny  it,  stiive  not  with  him 
lest  he  swear  and  thou  sin  doubly.  .  .  .  But  give 
the  vengeance  unto  GiKl"(l)cut.  x.\xii.  35:  Hom. 
xii.  19).  "Envy  not  the  jirosperous,  for  the  poor 
man  who  is  free  from  envy  is  rich  "  (ch.  vi.-vii.).  As 
its  coneluiling  words  this  Teslament  contains  a  to- 
tally irrilcvaiit  passage  concerning  Juilahand  Levi. 
Asher:  The  Two  Characters  of  Vice  and 
Virtue.  It  is  possilile  that  the  Teslaineiit  of  Asher 
is  defective,  since  the  oidy  reference  to  his  own  per- 
sonal experience  is  found  in  ch.  v.,  where  he  says 
that  he  observe<l  life  anil  .sought  out  the  ccmmand- 
niinls  nf  God,  only  to  lind  that  the  two  ways  of  light 
and  darkness,  of  good  and  evil,  and  nf 
Testament  trulli  and  error  must  evi-r  be  kept  dis- 
Of  Asher.  tinet,  fur  doiiblcfacidiiess  serves  not 
(iod  but  Helial  (ch.  iii.).  The  allu- 
sions in  ch.  ii  to  uiielean  animals,  such  as  swine, 
which  appear  half  clean  but  in  reality  are  unclean, 
and  the  ri  ference  in  ch.  iv.  to  clean  animals,  such  as 
stags  and  hinds,   which  appear  unclean  in  a  wild 


state  but  are  actually  clean,  are  indicative  of  such 
concepts  as  are  expressed  in  the  Letter  of  xVristeas, 
g§  153-109.  The  moral  of  the  Testament  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words:  "Follow  the  truth  with 
singleness  of  face  and  hate  the  spirits  of  error,  .  .  . 
distinguishing  the  angels  of  the  Lord  and  of  Satan  " 
(ch.  vi. ;  com]).  II  Cor.  xi.  14),  and  it  closes  with  a 
brief  apocalyi)tic  passage  [iredicting  the  exile  and 
the  lestoration. 

Joseph :  Chastity.  The  Testament  of  Joseph 
presents  Jose])h  in  two  dilVcrent  aspects.  In  the  lirst 
part  (ch.  i.-x.a)  he  speaks  as  the  same  type  of  chas- 
tity in  which  he  is  presented  by  the  rabbinic  Hag- 
.gadah(Targ.  Yer.  toGen.  xlix.  22;So- 
Testament  tab  3Gb;  Pirke  K.  El.  xxxix.).  In  the 
of  Joseph,  second  part  (eh.  x.b-xvii.)  he  appears 
as  the  model  of  brotherly  love.  In 
the  former,  I'otijihar's  wife  is  termed  "the  Egyp- 
tian"; in  the  latter  "the  Memphian."  The  lir.st 
portion  of  the  Testament  is  w  ritten  in  forcible  po- 
etic style;  the  latter,  which  chronologically  is  the 
earlier,  is  in  simple  prose,  so  that  the  whole  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  two  dilTerent  authors. 

Joseph  begins  b}'  declaring  that  his  trust  in  God 
brought  him  rescue  and  exaltation  through  all  the 
time  that  he  was  envied  and  hated,  .sold  and  slan- 
dered. It  is,  accordingly,  the  picture  of  a  Hasid, 
the  persecuted  saint,  that  is  exhibited  in  the  tirst 
two  chapters.  During  his  stay  of  seven  years  with 
"the  shameless  woman,"  he  proved  another  Daniel, 
even  his  fasting  lending  greater  beauty  to  his  face. 
He  gave  his  food  to  the  poor,  and  wcjit  and  prayed 
for  the  conversion  of  Potijihar's  wife,  even  after  his 
prayer  had  obtained  for  her,  in  her  childless  state,  a 
son.  He  w  ished  to  instruct  her  in  tlie  way  of  right- 
eousness, while  .she  attempted  to  caiiturc  him  by 
means  of  witchcraft  (ch.  iii.-vi. ) ;  and  linally,  when 
all  her  contrivances  failed  and  he  was  east  into  pris- 
on because  of  her  slander,  lie  sang  songs  of  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  his  escape  from  the  allurements  of 
her  shameless  attitudes  (ch.  vii.-ix. ;  the  last  sen- 
tence is  misplaced).  "  God  lovcth  the  chaste  who  eu- 
durclli  in  his  den  of  darkness.  .  .  .  If,  therefore,  ye 
follow  after  chastity  and  lioliness  in  patience  and 
humility  of  heart,  the  Lord  will  dwell  among  you, 
.  .  .  and  exalt  you,  and  bless  you  with  all  good 
things  even  as  He  blessed  me  "  (eh.  ix.-x.). 

In  the  second  part  (ch.  x.b-xvii.)  Joseph  dwells 
on  the  fact  that,  lest  he  should  put  his  brothers  to 
shame,  he  never  revealeil  his  birthplace  and  his  fam- 
ily either  to  the  mi  icliaiits.  who  had  bought  him  as 
a  slave,  or  to  Potiphar,  whose  wife  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  beautifid  lad  at  sight  of  him,  or  to 
any  of  the  eunuchs  of  Pharaoh,  who  stripped  and 
beat  him  to  wrest  from  him  the  confession  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  mighty  man  in  Canaan  (comp.  Gen. 
xl.  15).  "Therefore,"  said  he  to  his  children,  "love 
one  anolher,  and  with  long-sulTcring  hide  each  oth- 
er's faults,  for  God  delightelh  in  the  unity  of  breth- 
ren "  (I'll.  xvii.). 

The  apocalyptic  iiiussjige.  pri'served  in  longer 
form  in  the  .\rmenian  version,  but  obviously  cur- 
tailed and  interpolated  by  Christian  hands,  describes 
the  captivity  and  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Jo- 
seph jind  the  permanence  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
The  rifirenie  to  Livi  is  a  >[accabean  insertion. 
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Benjamin:  Purity  of  Heart.  Btiijaniin.  who 
is  rt'iursi-iilcil  both  by  the  TcstaiiU'iil  which  bciirs 
his  uame  ami  by  laljbiiiic  litL'ialiirc  as  the  one  who 
clings  loviii^ly  to  his  brothel'  Joseph  (see  Gen.  H. 
xciv.  7),  typilies  alTectiouate  regard  for  the  right- 
eous. The  hero  hiiiiseif,  whose  name  is  explained  in 
oil.  i.  as  "the  child  of  old  age."  dwells  on  the  nobil- 
ity of  Joseph,  bill  since  he  would  not  iiniiutean  evil 
act  to  his  brothers,  he  construed  the  story  of  the 
coat  in  their  favor  (eh.  ii.),  and  be- 
Testament  sought  his  father  to  pray  to  God  that 
of  He  should  not  impute  to  tlieni  the  evil 

Benjamin,  they  liad  deviseil  against  him  (eh.  ill  ). 
Hen  janun  accordingly  admonislies  his 
children  ever  to  direct  their  mind  toward  the  good 
and  pure,  for  the  good  man  has  no  "evil  eye,"  but 
sympathy  for  all,  and  mercy  to  the  poor  (cli.  iv.), 
tlius  having  a  good  influence  even  on  the  evil  (eh. 
v.).  The  spirit  of  Belial  will  have  no  power  over 
him,  nor  will  he  look  with  lust  u])on  woman.  Cain, 
the  evil  brother,  had  lo  sidTer  for  seven  lumdred 
years,  but  Joseph  coidd  be  deliled  by  sin  no  more 
than  is  the  sun  by  shining  over  dnng  and  mire. 
The  whole  monition  (eh.  ii.-viii.),  however,  is  in 
great  disorder.  The  apocalyptic  jiortion  (ch.  i.v.- 
xi.),  based  partly  upon  Gen.  xlix.  27  and  partly 
upon  Dent,  xxxiii.  12,  is  .so  inlcriiolatcd  liy  Christian 
writers  that  any  analysis  of  it  is  extremely  dillicult. 

Charles  (I.e.)  has  alrcadj'  called  attention  to  the 
frequent  use  of  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs by  Paul  and  other  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
meiit,  I  Thess.  ii.  16  is  a  quotation 
In  of  Test.  Pair.,  Levi,  (i,  10;  Rom.  xii. 

the  New  19  of  Gad,  0,  10;  Rom.  xii.  21  of  Ben- 
Testament,  ianun,  6,  3;  II  Cor.  vii.  10  of  Gad,  o, 
7;  an<l  Ephes.  v.  6  of  Naplitaii,  ;i,  1. 
As  has  been  indicated  above,  the  New-  Testament 
teaching  of  forgiveness,  of  love  even  for  enenn'es,  of 
chastity  in  thought,  and  of  similar  matters  is  clearly 
presented  in  these  far  older  Esseiie  utterances  of  the 
patriarchs  Gad,  Issachar,  Joseph,  l?enjamin,  and 
others.  The  dualistic  psychology  and  cosmology, 
as  well  as  the  eseliatology,  are  the  same  in  both, 
and  the  Testaments  belong  to  the  same  class  of  liter- 
ature and  age  as  the  Did.\ciif.  and  Dtn.vscAt.iA.  be- 
ing.Jewish  works  appropriated  and  remodeled  b_v 
the  Chinch. 

BiBi.ior.R.Kpnv:  Kililiim  liy  Sinker,  cainlirirtfrc  l.s(J!) :  trans- 
lated by  the  sjiine  .schtilur  on  the  bft,sisof  this  text  in  the.-lnft- 
Niccnc  IJhrarii.  KilinhurRh.  ISSKJ.  Foi'  the  hti-nuure  see 
Rchiirer,  Gc»th.  'M  eii..  iii.  ».^2-26:^,  and  lloussel  in  /jtlt.  fUr 
NeulenlnmeiiiUelie  iris.wH.«c;i(ift,  1!«IU,  pp.  HI  ai!);  Charles, 
In  Hibhcrt  Journal,  I9ai,  pp.  o'H-aTi. 
T.  K. 

TET  (D):  Ninth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
The  signilication  of  its  name  is  uncertain.  Its  .sound 
is  that  of  an  emphatic  surd  ilental  (palatal  English 
"  t ").  It  occurs  only  as  a  radical,  never  as  a  forma- 
tive clement.  It  sometimes  interchanges  with  the 
dentals  T  and  n  and  with  the  sibilant  S.  As  a 
numeral,  "tet"  (in  the  later  period)  has  the  value  9. 

T.  I.  Bn. 

TETRAGKAMMATON :  Tlie  (|uadrilileral 
name  of  God,  ninV  whidi  is  thus  referred  to  in  Jose- 
phus,  in  the  Church  Fathers,  in  the  magic  iiajiyri, 
and  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  (Yoma  40a,  below), 
whence  it  has  passed  into  the  modern   languages. 


Other  designations  for  this  name,  such  as  "Ila- 
Shem,"  "Sbein  ha-.Meforash,"  and  "Shem  ha-Meyu- 
l.iad,"  have  fre(iuently  been  discussed  by  recent 
scholars  (sec  bibliography  in  lilau,  "  Alljlidisches 
Zauberwesen,"  p.  128,  note  1,  and,  on  the  terms, 
pp.  123-128).  The  term  "Tetragrammaton"  appar- 
ently arose  in  contradistinction  to  the  divine  names 
containing  res]iectively  twelve  and  forty-two  letters 
and  formed  likewise  from  the  letters  v,  ii,  w,  ii  (ih. 
pp.  137-146);  for  only  thus  is  the  designation  intel- 
ligible, since  Adon.m  likewise  has  four  letters  in 
Hebrew. 

The   Tetragrammaton    is    the  ancient  IsraelitisU 
name  for  (!od.     According  to  actual  count,  it  oc- 
curs 5,410  limes  in  the  Bible,  being  divided  among 
the    books  as    follows:    Genesis   153 
Statistics     limes.     Exodus    364,    Leviticus  2S5, 
of  Oc-        Numbers  387,  Detiteionomy  230  (total 
currences.    in  Torali  1,419);   Joshua  170,  Judges 
l.")8,    Samuel   423,    Kings  407,  Isaiah 
367,  .Jeremiah  055,  Ezekicl  211.  Elinor  Pnjphels  345 
(total  in  Prophets  2,696);  Psalms  645.  Proverbs  87, 
Job  31,  Ruth  16,  Lamentalions  32.  Daniel  7.  Ezia- 
Nehemiah  31,  Chronicles  446  (total  in  Hagiographa 
1.29.5). 

In  connection  with  'JTX  'I'e  Tetragranimalon 
is  pointed  with  the  vowels  of  "Elohini"  (which 
beyond  doubt  was  not  pronounced  in  this  com- 
bination); it  occurs  310  limes  after  'JIN,  and  live 
times  before  it  (Dalman,  "  Der  Gottesname,"  etc.,  p. 
91),  227  of  these  occurrences  being  in  E/.ekiel  alone. 
The  designation  "Y'liwii  Zeba'ot,"  translated  "  Lord 
of  Hosts."  occurs  260  times,  and  with  the  addition 
of  "Goil  "  four  times  more.  This  designation  is  met 
with  as  follows:  Isaiah  65  times,  Jeremiah  77,  iMinor 
Prophets  103(Zechariah52;  Malachi  24),  Samuel  II, 
Kings  4;  but  it  does  not  occur,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Pentateuch,  iu  Joshua,  in  Judges,  or  in  the 
Hagiographa.  Adding  these  204  occurrences  and  the 
315  just  not<-d  to  the  5.410  instances  of  the  simple 
Tetragi'ammaton.  the  w'onl  "Yiiwii"  is  found  to 
occur  5, 989  times  in  the  Bible.  There  is  no  instance 
of  it,  however,  in  Canticles.  Ecclesiastes,  or  Esther; 
and  in  Daniel  it  occurs  7  times  (in  ch.  ix.) — a 
fact  which  in  itself  shows  the  late  date  of  these 
books,  who.se  authors  lived  at  a  period  when  the  use 
of  the  Tetragrammaton  was  already  avoided,  its  ut- 
terance having  become  restricted  both  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  still  more  in  colloquial  speech. 
Por  it  was  substituted  Adonai;  and  the  fact  that 
this  name  is  found  315  limes  in  combination  with 
"Y'iiwii"and  134  times  alone  shows  that  the  cus- 
tom of  rea<ling  the  Tetragnimmaton  as  if  written 
"  Adonai  "  began  at  a  time  when  tln^  textof  the  Bib- 
lical books  was  not  yet  scrui)ulously  protected  from 
minor  additions.  This  assnniplion  exjdains  most  of 
the  occurrences  of  "Adonai"  before  "Yuwu";  i.e., 
the  former  word  indicated  the  pronunciation  of  the 
latter.  At  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  this  pronunci- 
ation was  so  generally  acce|)led  that  he  never  wrote 
the  name  "Adonai."  About  300  n.r..  therefore,  the 
word  "Yinvii"  was  not  pronounced  in  its  original 
form.  For  .several  rea.sons  Jacob  ("Im  Namen 
Gottes."  p.  167)  assigns  the  "disuse  of  the  word 
'  Yuwii  '  and  the  substitution  of  'Adonai'  to  the 
later  decades  of  the  Babylonian  exile." 
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The  avoidauce  of  the  original  iiamo  of  God  both 
in  speech  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  I5ib)e  was 

due.  according  to  Geiger("  I'lschrift," 

Reason  for  \i.  2C)'i).  to  a  reverence  wliicli  shrank 

Disuse.       from   the   tittenince   of    tlie   Sublime 

Name:  and  it  maj' well  be  that  such 
a  reluctance  tirst  arose  in  a  foreign,  and  lience  in 
an  ■'  unclean "  land,  very  possibly,  therefore,  in 
Babylonia.  According  to  Dalniau  (l.r.  pp.  06  etfer/.), 
the  Habbis  forbade  the  utterance  of  the  Tetragram- 
maton,  to  guard  against  desecration  of  tlie  Sacred 
Name;  but  such  an  ordinance  could  not  have  been 
effectual  unless  it  liad  met  with  poimlar  approval. 
The  reasons  assigned  by  Lagarde  ("  I'.salterium  Ili- 
cronynii,"  p.  I.j5)  and  Halevy  ("  Hecherches  Bil)- 
liques,"  i.  65  et  set/.)  are  untenable,  and  are  refuted 
by  Jacob  {I.e.  pp.  172,  174),  who  believes  that  the 
Divine  Name  was  not  prouounceil  lest  it  should  be 
desecrated  by  the  lieathen.  The  true  name  of  God 
was  uttered  only  during  worship  in  the  Temple, 
in  which  the  people  were  alone;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  services  on  the  Da\'  of  Atonement  the  high 
priest  pronounced  the  Sacred  Xante  ten  times  (To- 
sef.,  Yoma,  ii.  2 ;  Yotna  39b).  This  was  done  as  late 
as  the  last  years  of  the  Teni])le  (Yer.  Yoma  40a,  67). 
If  such  was  the  purpo.se,  the  means  were  inelTcctual, 
since  the  pronunciation  of  the  Tetragranimaton  was 
known  not  only  in  Jewish,  but  also  in  non-Jewish 
circles  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  Ihi^  Temple, 
as  is  clear  from  the  interdictions  against  uttering  it 
(Sanh.  X.  1;  Tosef.,  Sanh.  .\ii.  9;  Sifre  Zuta,  in 
Yalk.,  Gen.  711 ;  'Ab.  Zarah  18a;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps. 
xci.,  end).  IJaba,  a  Babylonian  amora  who  tiourished 
about  3.")0,  wished  to  make  the  pmnimcialion  of  the 
Tetragranimaton  known  publicly  (Kid.  71b);  and  a 
contemporary  Palestinian  scholar  states  that  the 
Samaritans  uttered  it  in  taking  oaths  (Yer.  Sanh. 
'i>>\)).  The  membeis  of  the  Babylonian  academy 
pri>bably  knew  the  pronunciation  as  late  as  lUOOc.K. 
(Blau,  I'.r.  pp.  133  H  .set/.,  138  et  m/.).  The  physi- 
cians, who  were  half  magicians,  made  special  efTorts 
to  learn  this  name,  which  was  believed  to  po.ssess 
marvelous  powers  (of  healing,  etc. ;  Yer.  Yoma  40a, 
below).  The  cures,  or  the  exorcisms,  of  demons  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Xew 
Testament  and  the  Talmud  (see  Enouctsm)  imply 
that  Jesus  was  regarded  as  a  god  and  that  his  name 
was  considered  asellieaciousas  the  Telragranimaton 
itself,  for  which  it  was  oven  substituted.  It  was  in 
connection   with  magic   that   the  Tetragranunaton 

was  inlroduced  into  the  magic  papyri 

Church       ,'ind,  in  all   probability,  into  the  wri- 

Fathers      lings  of   the   Church    Fathers,    these 

and  Magic   two  sources  containing  the  following 

Papyri.       f<irnis,   written   in   Greek  Ictiers:    (1) 

"laoouee,"  "lacuie,"  "Inbe";  (2) 
"lao."  "laho."  "  lae  " ;  (3)  "Aia";  (4)  "la."  It  is 
evident  that  (1)  reprivsenls  niiT.  (2)  ID',  (3)  iTHN,  and 
(4)  nv  The  three  forms (pioled  under  (l)are  merely 
three  ways  of  writing  the  same  word,  though 
"labc"  is  designated  as  the  Samaritan  pronuncia- 
tion. There  are  external  and  internal  grounds  for 
this  assumption;  fdr  the  very  agreement  of  the 
Jewish.  Chiistian.  heathen,  anil  (inostie  statements 
proves  that  they  undoubtedly  give  the  actual  pro- 
nunciation (Stade's  "Zeiischrift."  iii.  298;   Dahnan. 


I.e.  p.  41;  Deissmann,  "Bibclstudien,"  pp.  1-20; 
Blau,  I.e.  p.  133).  The  "mystic  ijuadriliteral  name" 
(Clement,  "Stromata,"  ed.  Dindorf,  iii.  2.').  27)  was 
well  known  to  the  Gnostics,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  third  of  the  eight  eons  of  one  of  their  sys- 
tems of  creation  was  called  "the  unpronounced," 
the  fourth  "the  invisible,"  and  the  seventh  "the 
unnamed."  terms  which  are  merely  designations  of 
the  Tetragranmiatou  (Blau,  I.e.  p.  127).  Even  the 
Palestinian  Jews  had  inscribed  the  letters  of  the 
Name  on  amulets  (Shab.  11.51);  Blau,  I.e.  pp.  93-96); 
and,  in  view  of  the  fretiuency  with  which  the  ap- 
pellationsof  foreign  deities  were  employed  in  magic, 
it  was  but  natural  that  heathen  magicians  shotdd 
show  an  especial  preference  for  this  "great  and  holy 
name,"  knowing  its  jtronunciation  as  they  knew  the 
names  of  their  own  deities. 

It  thus  becomes  possible  to  determine  willi  a  fair 
degree  of  certainty  the  historical  pronunciation  of 
the  Tetragrammaton,  the  results  agreeing  with  the 
statement  of  Ex.  iii.  14.  in  which  Yiiwii  terms  Him- 
self n'nx,  "I  will  be,"  a  phrase  which  is  imme- 
diately preceded  by  the  fuller  term  "  I  will  be  that  I 
will  be,"  or,  as  in  the  English  versions,  "I  am"  and 

"I  am  that  I  am."  The  name  niiT  is 
Meaning  accordingly  derived  from  the  root 
and  Ety-  nin  (—  nTI),  and  is  rcgarde<l  as  an  im- 
mology.      perfect.     This  passage  is  decisive  for 

the  pronunciation  "Yahweh";  for  the 
etymology  was  undoubtedly  based  on  the  known 
word.  The  oldest  excgetes,  such  as  ()nkelo.s.  and 
the  Targumim  of  Jerusalem  and  pseudo-Jonathan 
regard  "  Ehyeh  "  anil  "  Ehyeh  asher  Eliyeh  "  as  the 
name  of  the  Divinitj',  and  accept  the  etymology  of 
"hayah"  ="tobe"  (comp.  Samuel  b.  iMeir,  com- 
mentary on  Ex.  iii.  14).  Modern  critics,  however, 
who,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  correct  the  Hebrew 
texts  without  regard  to  the  entire  change  of  point 
of  view  and  mode  of  thought,  are  dissatisfied  with 
this  etymology ;  and  their  various  hypotheses  have 
resulted  in  olTering  the  following  delinitions:  (1) 
he  who  calls  into  l)eing,  or  he  who  gives  promises; 
(2)  the  creator  of  life;  (3)  he  who  makes  events,  or 
history  ;  (4)  tlie  falling  one,  the  feller,  i.e.,  the  slorm- 
god  who  hurls  the  lightning;  (r>)  he  who  sends  down 
the  rain  (AV.  B.  Smilir,  "The  Old  Testament."  p.  123); 
(6)  the  hurler;  (7)  the  (lest  roj-er;  (8)  the  breather,  the 
weather-god  (Wellhausen).  All  these  meanings  arc 
obtained  by  doing  violence  to  the  Hebrew  test(Her- 
y.og-Hauck.  "  l{eal-Encye."  viii.  536  </*///.). 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  explain  the  Di- 
vine Name  niil'  ns  Hitlite,  Persian.  Egyptian,  and 
even  as  Greek;  but  these  a.ssumplions  are  now  ab- 
.solutely  set  aside,  since  the  name  is  at  all  events 
Semitic.  The  iiuestion  remains,  however,  whether 
it  is  Israelitish  or  was  borrowed.  Friedrich  De- 
litzsch,  in  discussing  this  <|Uestion.  as.serts  that  the 

Semitic  tribes  from  whom  the  family 

Assyro-      of   Hamnuirabi   came,  and    who   en 

Babylonian  tered   Babylon   2.")00  ii.c. ,  knew   and 

Cuneiform    worshiped  the  god  Ya'vc.  Ya'u  {i.e.. 

Inscrip-      Yiiwii.  Yahu;  "Babel  und  Bibel.".')th 

tions.         ed..  i.    78  rt  mi/.):  and   Zinunern  (in 

Schrader.  "  K.  A.  T."  3d  ed..  pp.  4Co- 
468)  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "  Yahn "  or 
"Yiiwii  "is  found  in  Babylonian  only  as  I  lie  name 


Tetra^rammaton 
Texas 
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of  a  foreign  deity,  ii  view  with  wliicli  nditzscli 
agrees  iu  ln3  third  ami  tiual  lecture  on  "  BhIkO  und 
Bibel"  (pp.  30,  GO,  Stuttgart,  1905).  Assyri<iU)gi.sts 
are  still  divided  on  this  point,  however;  and  no 
definite  conclusions  have  as  yet  been  reached  (conip. 
the  voluminous  literature  on  "Babel  und  Bibel"). 

"Yah, "an  abbreviated  form  of  the  Tetragramnia- 
ton,  occurs  23  times:  18  times  in  tlic  Psalms,  twice 
in  Exodus,  and  three  times  in  Isaiah.  This  form 
is  identical  with  the  tinal  .syllable  in  the  word  "Hal- 
lelujah," which  occurs  24  times  in  the  last  book  of 
the  Psalms  (comp.  also  "be-Yah,"  Isa.  xxvi.  4  and 
Ps.  l.wiii.  ,5).  It  is  transcribed  by  the  Greek  "  la,"  as 
"  Ehyeh  "  is  represented  by  "  Aia,"  thus  showing  that 

"Yah"  was  the  tirst  syllable  of  ninv 
Abbrevi-     The  form  corrcspon<ling  to  the  Greek 
ated  Tetra-  "  lao "   does  not   occur  alone   in  He- 
gramma-     brew,  but  only  as  an  element  in  such 
ton.  proper  names  as  Jesaiah  ("  Yesha'ya- 

hu").  ZedeUiah  ("Zidkiyahu "),  and 
.Ii'lionathan.  According  to  Delitzsch  ("  Wo  Lag  das 
I'aradies?  "  1881),  this  form  was  the  original  one,  and 
was  expanded  into  nin':  but  since  names  of  divini- 
ties are  slow  in  disappearing,  it  would  be  strange  if 
the  primitive  form  had  not  been  retained  once  in  the 
Bible.  The  elder  Delitzsch  thought  that  "  Yahu  " 
was  used  independently  as  a  name  of  God  (Herzog- 
Plitt,  "Real-Euc\'C."  vi.  503);  but,  according  to 
Kittel,  "This  could  have  been  the  case  only  in  the 
vernacular,  since  no  trace  of  it  isfouml  in  the  literary 
language"  (Herzog-Hauck,  "Real-Encyc."  viii.  20, 
533).  All  the  critics  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
name  "  Yao  "  was  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
"Yaoue,"  namely,  from  Gnosticism  and  magic,  in 
whicli  Jews,  Christians,  and  heathen  met.  "  Yahu  " 
was  in  fact  used  in  magic,  as  is  clear  from  the  "  Sefer 
Yezirah,"  which  .shows  many  traces  of  Gnosticism  ;  in 
the  cosmology  of  this  work  the  permutation  of  the 
letters  in'  furnishes  the  instruments  of  the  Creation. 
With  the  Tetragrammaton  must  be  included  the 
names  of  God  formed  of  twelve,  forty-two,  and 
seventy-two  letters  respectivelj',  which  are  impor- 
tant factors  in  Jewish  mysticism  (Kid.  Ihict  pussini). 

They  have,  according  to  tradition,  a 

Other         magical   etiect;     for    mysticism    and 

Names  of    magic  are  everywhere  allied.     These 

God.  great  names  are  closely  akin  to  the 

long  series  of  vowels  in  the  magic 
papyri,  and  are  obtained  by  anagramiriatic  combina- 
tions of  the  elTective  elements  of  the  Tetragramma- 
ton. The  simplest  way  of  deternuning  these  three 
names  is  to  form  a  magic  triangle,  whose  base  is  a 
single  Tetragrammaton,  and  itsapex  the  Tetragram- 
maton repeated  thrice.  The  four  upper  lines  (12-}- 
1 1  +  10-f  !))  give  the  names  with  forty-two  letters; 
and  the  entire  figure  represents  the  Divine  Xame  of 
seventy-two  letters  (Blau,  l.r.  pp.  \4i  ct  net/.).  Ac- 
cording to  the  book  of  lj.\inn  (ed.  Amsterdam,  16."j1, 
fol.  7a),  the  Sacred  Name  of  twelve  letters  was  a 
triple  nin'  (Dalman,  /.'•.  ]).  39;  Blau,  l.f.  p.  144). 

In  the  earliest  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  the 
Tetragrammaton  was  given  in  Hebrew  letters,  which 
in  Greek  circles  were  supposed  to  be  Greek  and 
were  read  -i-t  (Field,  "Origenis  Ilexajilorum  Quse 
Supersunt,"  i.  90,  Oxford,  1875;  Herzog-Hauck,  I.e. 
viii.    530;   Blau,   I.e.    p.    181).      See   also   Ado.n.u  ; 


Aqvii-.v;  Gnosticism;  Jkiiovah;   N.vmks  of  God; 
SiiK.M  ii.\-Mi;k()k.\sii. 

Bnii.iocK.vpuv  :  IliiiiilmnriT.  Ii.  n.  T.  i.  ^s  .w,  ."As ;  llii,<ilii)rs, 
DM.  Ilihh.  il.  IIW;  lliTzuu-Haiuk,  Itail-Eiuiii:  vlll.  M)- 
iA\;  lluinll.-islii,  SIttilitn  zur  Srmiti.'n'hfn  tidii/innstii'- 
sclticUtc.  I.  lsi-i>t,  Leipsic,  ISTti;  s.  U.  Driver,  JftciiiJ  Tlh- 
iirUit  nil  tfif  Orifiin  and  yature  i>f  the  Telraiframnmtou.  in 
Studia  llililicn.i.  l-M. Ostuni.  H^') :  liiiliium,  l>(r(!iillr.-<ii<i- 
mr  Ail'iutij  und  Seine  Geschichte,  Berlin,  l.s.sli;  Dcissinatni, 
DilieMiKlicn.  Miirburir.  180.);  Bin ii. />a.s  .Uljlldiieln  Xnn- 
hcrtre.'ien,  Stnisburp,  ls9S ;  M.  Ja.stro\v.  ,Ir.,  in  stade's  Zeit- 
schrift.  isflfi.  pp.  1  (■(  Ml/,  (nil  the  proper  names  I'liriihined 
with  YnwMi:  Sihrailer,  A".  .1.  T.  M  ert.,  pp.  4ii;"i-4ils,  Hcrlin. 
1902-:!:  Jaculi.  Ini  .Viimtii  tinllcx,  Berlin,  1!KH.  For  further 
material,  cs|)ecially  earlier  works,  see  Uurzog-Uauclf.  I.e. 
T.  L.   B. 

TETRARCH  (Greek,  Te7i)ai>xie):  A  governor  of 
a  <piailir  (■!  a  jiiovincc;  the  title  of  several  feudal 
lords  of  Palestine  and  neighboring  countries  who 
were  subject  to  Koman  suzei'ainty.  This  title, 
which  evidently  implies  a  lank  somewhat  lower 
than  that  of  Etiix.vucii,  was  held  by  the  following 
.Jewish  princes:  Herod  the  CJreat  before  he  became 
king,  and  his  brother  Pii,\s,\ei,,  both  of  whom  re- 
ceived the  office  from  Antony  (Josephus,  "Ant." 
xiv.  13,  §  1;  idem,  "B.  J."  i.  12,  §  5);  Piikhoh.^s, 
whom  Augustus,  at  the  request  of  Ilerod.  appointed 
tetrarch  of  Perea  (20  n.c),  a  post  which  yielded 
him  an  income  of  100  talents  ("Ant."  xv.  10,  §3; 
"B.  J."  i.  24,  §  5);  IIi-;noD  Antii'AS,  who  was  tet- 
rarch of  Galilee  (Luke  iii.  1) ;  Pun. IP.  who  governed 
Iturea  anil  Trachouitis  (/6.);  and  Lysanias,  who 
ruled  Abilene  (ib.). 

The  district  governed  by  a  tetrarch  was  called  a 
tetrai'chy  ("  Ant."  xx.  7,  ^  1);  and  this  term  was  first 
used  by  Euripides,  who  applied  it  to  Thessaly.  at- 
tributing to  it  its  original  connotation  of  a  fiuarter 
piovince,  since  Thessaly  was  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts. "Tetrarch"  was  employed  in  a  similar  sense 
with  reference  to  Galatia;  but  iu  other  countries,  as 
well  as  among  the  Jews,  it  lost  its  pi'imary  meaning, 
and  came  to  imply  u  ruler  whose  powei'  was  less 
than  that  of  a  king.  Such  tetrarehs  were  especially 
numerous  in  Syria  (Pliny,  "Historia  Naturalis,"  v. 
74),  and  one  Sohemus  of  Lebanon  is  mentioned  by 
Josephus  ("Vita,"  ^  11).  Kings  and  tetrarehs  fur- 
nished auxiliary  troops  to  the  army  of  V.MiUS 
("Ant."  xvii.  10,  S  9)-  The  Herodian  tetiarehs, 
either  from  error  or  fiom  ineie  flattery,  were  ad- 
dressed al.so  as  kings  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  22,  xiv.  9): 
and  it  was  with  but  little  justification  that  Aguipp.v 
II.  styli'd  himself  "king,"  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  but  a  tetrarch. 

BiBLiOGKAPiiY:  Winer,  B.  Ii.  3d  ed.,  .v.r.;  Schiirer,  (Imrh.  ;id 
ed..  i.  «). 
E.  C.  S.   Kit. 

TETUAN.     Sr-e  Moisorro. 

TEWELES,  HEINRICH  :  Austrian  diama- 
tist ;  born  at  Prague  Nov.  13,  18.")fi.  lie  madi'  his 
debut  in  181*1  with  a  diama  entitled  "Die  Scliau- 
spieleriii."  His  other  works  are;  "  Kampf  iim  die 
Sprache,"  1884;  "  Die  Armen,"  novel,  1885;  "  Pressc 
und  Slaat,"  1880;  "Eherecht,"  a  comedy,  1886; 
"  Schule  der  Frauen,"  comedy,  1887 ;  "  Der  King  des 
Polykrates,"  comedy,  1888;  "Gesellschafterin," 
comedy.  1889;  "  Der  Hundertste  Geburtstag. "  play. 
1891;  "Mein  Papa."  farce,  1893;  "Johann  Strauss," 
play,  1894;  "Demetrius."  a  rewritten  vei'sion  of 
Hebbel'splay,  1895;   "  Volksfreuud,"  sketch.  1898; 
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and  "Beitiag  zur  Goethefeiev  in  Prag."  1809.  lie 
published  also  tliu  "  Piagcr  Dichterbucli,"  1^93. 

TewL'ics  is  dramaturgist  of  the  German  Landes- 
tliealcr  in  liis  native  city. 

s.  "  E.  Ms. 

TEXAS  :   Largest  state  in  llir  American  Unidn ; 
admiltcd   in  lS4r);  seceded  Feb.   1,   ISOl;  and  read- 
mitted in  lyTO.     rrevious  to  its  admission  to  tlie 
Union,  Te.\as  was  an  indejjendent  rcpublie(l!:>36-45). 
Samuel  Isaacs  removed  from  the  United  States  to 
Te.xas  in  1821,  wiLli  Austin's  first  colonists.     For 
serving  in  the  army  of  the  Uepiddic  of  Te.\as  lie  was 
given  o20  acres  of   huid.     When  Abraham  (.'olien 
I^abatt  visited  Te.\as  in  1831,  be  found 
Early        at   Velasco   Jacob   Henry  and   Jacob 
Settlement    Lyons,    of   England   and  Charleston. 
and  S.  C,   respectively,  engaged   in  mer- 

Mexican     canlile  pursuits.     Jacob  Henry's  will 
War.  provided  for  tlie  building  of  a  hospi- 

tal at  Velasco.  Nacogdoches  seems  to 
have  been  the  center  of  immigration.  Prominent 
settlers(lSL!2-40)  were  Adolpbus  Sterne,  who  part ici- 
l)ated  in  the  Fredoniau  war,  subsecjuently  acting  as 
alcalde  and  ollicial  interpreter;  Dr.  Josejih  Hertz 
and  his  brother  Hynian,  Simon  Schloss,  Albert 
Emanuel,  Sam.  >Iaas  (who  married  a  sister  of  Offen- 
l)aeh,  the  composer),  and  Simon  Weiss.  Thej'  were 
pioneers  in  mercantile  enterprises,  and  served  the 
government  in  civil  and  military  capa(^ities.  Simon 
and  Jacob  Mussina  settled  in  Galve.ston  (1S3G),  the 
former  editing  a  paper  and  i)ractisinglaw.  Edwaid 
J.  Johnson,  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  killed  while 
fighting  imder  Fannin  at  Goliad  (183G),  where  three 
other  Jews  also  fought — Benjamin  II.  Slordecai 
(Uillcd  by  Indians  in  184U),  JI.  K.  Jloses,  and  Her- 
man Ehrcnberg.  Notable  services  were  rendered  to 
Te.\as  by  Levi  Charles  Harby  (sometimes  known  as 
lA'vi  .Myers  II.Mtiiv),  Isadore  Dykh,  and  Ueou  DvKU. 
>Iichacl  Seeligson  settled  in  Galveston  in  IM30;  he 
was  alderman  of  the  city  in  1840  and  1848,  mayor 
in  18.")3,  and  worked  untiringly  for  the  annexation 
of  till-  Hepulilie  of  Texas  to  the  Uidted  States. 
Henry  Seeligson,  Ids  son,  went  to  Galveston  from 
Michigan  in  1831),  held  s('vcral  military  appoint- 
ments, and  fought  in  three  wars,  in  one  of  which 
he  was  highly  complimented  by  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor.  Proudnenl  in  the  early  wars,  from  San 
Jacinto  (1M3."))  to  the  war  with  Me.xicf)  (1840),  were: 
Eugene  Joseph  C'himene,  Kohn  (Texas  s|)y  company  t, 
llciny  Wiener,  Moses  Albert  L<'vy  (surgeon-general 
in  Sam.  Houston's  army  in  the  Texas-Mexican  war; 
was  present  at  lh(' storming  of  the  Alamo.  Dee.  5, 
l«3r».  A.  Wolf  (killed  in  the  Alami>,  l.s;!G;  his  name 
is  inscribed  on  the  Alamo  monument  at  Austin).  Dr. 
Isaac  Lyons  of  Charleston  (surgeon-general,  1831!). 
and  D.  I.  Kokernot.  Jlichacl  de  Young,  a  Fnncli 
Jew,  settled  in  San  Augustine  in  1840,  and  furinshed 
the  necessary  e(|uipiuent  to  volunteers  during  the 
war  with  Mexico.  Three  years  earlier  Edward  S. 
Solomon  settled  in  the  sime  town.  Many  itcres  of 
land  in  Texas,  now  under  cultivation,  were  origi- 
nally allotted  to  I)avl<l  Mnscs  anil  .Michael  de  Young 
for  services  rendi^red  to  the  republic. 

Jacob  de  Cordova  (li.  Spanisli  Town,  Janniiea. 
1808:   d.  Texas,  1808)  removed  to  tialveston   from 


New  Orleans  iu  1837,  and  became  an  expert  in  real 

estate;  "  De  Cordova's  Land  Agency"  was  known 

throughout  the  stales.     Upon  a  visit 

Jacob  de     to  Jamaica   in   1833  he  founded  the 

Cordova.  "Daily  Gleaner."  In  18.")6  he  pub- 
lished at  Austin  "The  Texas  Emi- 
grant's and  Traveler's  Guide- liook,"  ami  later 
"Texas,  ller  Resources  and  Her  I'ulilic  Men  "  (Phil- 
adelphia. 1808).  De  C'ordova  introduced  the  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  into  Texas.  In  1847  he  represented 
Harris  county  in  the  T(!Xas  legislature,  and  in  1849 
he  laid  out  the  city-  of  Waco.  During  185U-r)8  lie 
lectured  on  the  resources  of  Texas  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  in  England.  In  1848  his 
brother  Phinehas  (b.  Philadelpiu'a,  1819;  d.  1903) 
joined  him  in  the  establishment  of  the  "Texas 
Herald,"  a  fortnightly.  Phinehas  subsequently  ed- 
ited in  .Vuslin  the  "South-Western  American,"  a 
weekly  (lS49-.')3),  which  successfully  advocated  the 
loainng  of  the  .school-fund  and  the  donating  of  a 
portion  of  the  public  lands  to  aid  the  building  of 
railroads. 

Emigration  to  Texas  found  an  active  advocate  in 
Henry  Castro  (b.  France,  178C;  d.  Mexico,  1861). 
In  1843  Castro  entered  into  a  contract  with  Sam. 
Houston,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  to  set- 
tle a  colony  west  of  the  Medina,  and  Houston  ap- 
jiointed  liim  consul-general  in  France  for  Texas. 
Between  1843  and  1846  Castro  sent  to  Texas  5,000 
emigrants  from  the  Rhenish  provinces — the  first  or- 
ganized emigration  to  Texas  from  a  foreign  country-; 
considering  the  unsettled  stateof  the  country, it  was 
a  masterly  undertaking.  These  emigrants  settled 
in  the  towns  id'  Castroville  and  Quihi  (184")),  Van- 
denburg(184ti),  and  D'llanis(1847).  Castro  county. 
ill  northwest  Texas,  was  named  in  honor  of  this  in- 
trepid Jew,  who  Siink  8150.000  of  bis  personal  estate 
in  the  venture.  Castro  published  pamphlets  and 
maps  in  French  and  German  to  facilitate  his  emigra- 
tion scheme. 

The  Jewish  settlers  in  each  district  began  com- 
munal life  by  establishing  first  a  cemetery  and  then 
a  syna.uogue.  Acemetery  was  established  in  Hous- 
ton in  1H44.  and  a  synagogue  in  1854;  in  Galveston, 
lS.")2and  1808  respectively  ;  in  San  Antonio,  lS.")4and 
1S72;  in  Au'stin,  1866  and  1876;  in  'Waco,  18(i'J  and 
1881;  in  Dallas,  1872  and  1874. 

German  immigration  fnun  the  fifties  to  the  seven- 
lies  was  followed  by  Russian  immigniliim  from  the 
eighties  totlii^  lucsent  time  (1905);  during  the  latter 
lieri<id  Orthodox  synagogues  have  been  erected  in  all 
the  foregoing  cities.  Synagogues,  eemeteries,  and 
communally  active  congregations  exist  in  the  follow- 
ing towns:  neaiimont  (synagogue  erected  1895), 
l!renham(  1895).  C(nsi<aiia(  1898).  El  Pa.so(  1898),  Fort 
Worth  (Orthodox.  1S92;  Reform,  19041,  Gainesville 
(188'.>).  Heinpslead  (1.S97).  Mai-sliall 
Syna-        (1886),    Pah'sline    (1900),    Texarkana 

(jogues.  (1900),  Tyler  (1889).  Victoria  (1894). 
There  are  eemeteries  in  Riuiliam. 
nrownsville,  Bryan,  Calvert,  Cleburne,  Columbus, 
Cor])us  Chrisli,  Denisoii.  Ennis,  Greenville.  Ilalletts- 
villi'.  Henderson.  JidTerson,  Laredo,  Lufkiii.  Liiliiig. 
Mailiii,  Mexia.  .Mineola,  Nacogdoches.  Navasoln, 
( )rani;e.  Wharton.  In  these  low  ns  services  are  held 
oil  Rosh  haShanah  ami  Voin  Kippur,  and  religious 
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schools  have  boi'ii  organized  in  most  of  them,  largely 
through  the  intiuence<if  Jeannette  Miriam  Goldberg. 
Hebrew  benevolent  associations,  ladies"  au.xiliary 
and  general  social  .societies,  and  branches  of  national 
and  internalioiial  Jewish  organizations  are  wide- 
spread ;  a  few  Zionists  are  found  in  the  larger 
cities. 

'I'he  following  towns  in  addiiion  to  tliose  which 
have  been  mentioned  have  from  two  to  ten  Jewish 
families  each:  Abilene,  Alto,  Alvarado,  Aniarillo, 
Aqiiilla,  Beeville,  Bellville,  lircniond.  Caldwell, 
Clarksville,  Columbia,  Crockett,  Decatur,  Del  Rio, 
Denton,  Eagk;  Lake,  Eagle  Pass,  Elgin,  Farmers- 
ville,  (liddings,  Gonzales,  Groesbeck,  Hearne,  Hills- 
boro.  Hone)'  Grove,  Jacksonville,  Kaufman,  Ken- 
nedy, Kyle.  Lagrange,  Llano,  Lockliart,  Longview, 
McDade,  McKinncy,  .Mount  Pleasant,  Mount  Ver- 
non. Paris.  Pittsburg,  Kichmond.  Pio  Grande  City, 
Rockd.-de,  Rusk,  San  Angelo,  San  Diego,  Schulen- 
burg.  Scaly,  Segiiin,  Sherman,  Skidniore,  Sulphur 
Spruigs,  Taylor,"'Templc,  Terrell,  Uvalde,  Waelder, 
AVa.xahachie,  Weatherford,  Weimar,  Wichita  Falls, 
Willis,  Wills'  Point,  and  Yoakum. 

lt\  the  early  days,  before  there  was  any  Jewish 
communal  life,  intermarriage  between  Jewsand  non- 
Jews  was  not  uncommon;  but  to-day  throughout 
the  state,  although  Jew  and  Gentile  mingle  freely, 
intermarriage  does  not  obtain  to  any  appreciable 
degree. 

During  the  Civil  war  103  Texas  Jews  served  in 
the  contending  arndes  (Simon  Wolf,  "The  .Jew  as 
Patriot,  Soldier,  and  Citizen,"  p.  424),  and  the  de- 
fense of  Galveston  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  name  of  Capt.  L.  C.  Harby  (ib.  pp.  73  et  seij., 
116).  The  number  of  Te.vas  Jews  serving  with  tlie 
American  forces  in  the  Spanish-American  war  (1898) 
was:  regular  ollicers  and  enlisted  men.  07  (state 
volunteers);  non-comnussioned  ollicers  and  privates, 
25.  I'enjanun  Frenkel  was  surgeon 
Texas  Jews  on  the  U.  S.  S.  "Hornet,"  and  subsc- 

in  Army  (lucntly  served  at  the  naval  station 
and  Navy,  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  Adjutant- 
General  Openheimer,  Tc.vas  State 
Militia,  served  as  colonel  of  the  Second  Volunteer 
Lifantry  and  major-general  of  the  Texas  Volunteer 
Guard  ("Am.  Jewisii  Year  Book,"  1900-1,  pp.  m't 
ct  se(j.).  Colonel  Openheimer  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  liifie  Prac- 
tise, appointed  by  the  secretarv  of  war  Jlarcli  11. 
1893. 

.lews  are  found  in  both  houses  of  the  Texas  Icgis- 
lalure;  Jewisli  physicians  and  lawyers  .ire  to  be  met 
with  in  all  the  larger  towns;  and  the  stale's  second 
assistant  attorney-general,  Isaac  Lovenberg,  is  a 
Jew,  as  was  Leo.N.  Levi  (b.  Victoria,  Texas,  1856; 
d.  New  York  city,  1904). 

In  C.  W.  Haines's  "A  Bibliography  of  Texas" 
(Austin,  1896)  mention  is  made  of  the  following 
publications  of  interest  to  Jews:  George  JI.  Walton, 
"The  Jews,  Their  Origin,  History,  and  Final  Des- 
tiny "  (Austin,  1895):  J.  E.  McAshen,  "The  Jews."  in 
the"  "Texas  Quarterly";  Major  B.  Rush  Pluniley. 
"Poems  for  Rosh  Hashono  "  (Galveston.  1876-78). 
Mrs.  Leah  Cohen  Haruy  is  the  author  of  the  "Flag- 
Song  of  Texas." 

A  considerable  number    of    local    and   national 


Jewish  and  non-sectarian  institutions  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  Texas  Jews;  in  this  way  the  names 
of  Rosjinna  Osternian,  Isadore  Dyer,  !Mrs.  Tennie  11. 
Northman,  Morilz  Kopperl,  and  Isabella  Kopperl 
have  become  well  known. 

Texas  has  a  total  population  of  3,048,710,  <if 
whom  about  17.500  are  Jews.  The  Jewisli  i)opula- 
tion  is  increasing  as  a  conseciucnce  of  direct  immi- 
gration from  Europe  through  the  port  of  Galveston. 
SeeAMUKKA;  D.M.L.vs;  G.M.viiSTON ;  HorsTON";  S.VN 
AXTONIO. 

Bini.iOGRAPMY:    Henry  Cohen,  Sritlrmcnt   of  t>ic  Jura  in 
'J\..rnri:  idem.  The  Jtrrs  in  Tcxds;  Hrnrjf  Castni,  Piinien' 
itiid  Oiliiiiisl.  in  I'uhl.  Am.  ./<■»•.  llixt.  S(}C.  New.  a.  4,  5; 
Simon  Wolf,  I'/it  Jcic  ax  Pairiut,  Soldier,  and  Citizen. 
A.  H.  C. 

TEXEIKA.     See  Tkixiciua. 
THANKSGIVING.     Scr  HKM;oirrioNs 

THEBEN,  KOPPEL,  (JACOB  BEN  ABRA- 
HAM MANDL)  :  President  of  the  Jewisli  com- 
munity ill  Presbuig;  died  at  Prague  Aug.  26,  1799. 
As  "shetadlan"  of  the  Hungarian  Jews  he  gained 
distinction;  and  under  Josejih  II.,  Leopold  II..  and 
Francis  I.  he  labored  indefatigablj'  in  behalf  of  his 
coreligionists,  striving  to  protect  them  from  harsh 
regulations.  On  ^lareh  31,  1783,  Joseph  II.  issued 
the  proclamation  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
culture  of  the  Hungarian  Jews  and  the  heginning 
of  a  happier  era.  One  of  its  provisions,  however, 
was  that  the  Jews  sliouhl  not  wear  beards;  but 
Theben  obtained  the  revocation  of  this  clause. 
When  Joseph  II.  compelled  the  Hungarian  .Tews  to 
perform  military  service,  Theben  sought,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  have  this  ordinance  also  revoked. 
In  these  undertakings  his  associate  was  Naphtali 
ben  Isaac  Judah  Rosenthal,  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
Moor,  and  in  his  youth  a  friend  of  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn. 

In  1791,  when  Leopold  II.  was  crowned  at  Pres- 
burg,  the  Hungarian  Jews,  led  by  Theben,  arranged 
an  enthusiastic  celebration,  during  which  Theben 
urged  the  king  not  to  require  the  Jews  to  serve  anj' 
longer  as  soldiers.  On  this  occasicm  the  king  |ire- 
sented  Theben  with  a  gold  medal.  In  the  same 
year  Theben  strove  to  free  certain  Jews  who  had 
been  imprisoned  and  tortured  in  Per  on  accoimt  of 
a  blood  accusation.  Indeed,  there  was  scarcely 
any  important  matter  connected  with  the  Jews 
in  which  the  Theben  community  did  not  take  an 
active  part. 

"Theben"  (Hiing.arian,  "I)eveny")is  the  name 
of  a  place  near  Presburg,  whence  Theben's  ances- 
tors probably  came. 

RIBLIORRAPHT :   iKTiatz  Ueicli,   ncth-EI.  2d  ed.,  ii.  3Ki-;iSl  ; 
Joshua  Leviusolm.  Hahhi  Ya^ihitlt  Koppel  Tlichcn,  Warsaw, 
1899. 
E.  C.  A.   Bi'-. 

THEBES  :  Ancient  and  famous  city  of  Greece; 
caidtal  (if  liceotia.  Although  there  is  no  documen- 
tary evidence  of  the  presence  of  Jews  at  Thebes  in 
antiquity,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  resided 
there,  since  their  coreligionists  had  lived  from  a 
very  early  pcrio<l  throughout  Greece,  including  the 
neighlioring  cities  of  Athens  and  Cohintii,  while 
in  the  letter  of  Agrippa  to  the  emperor  Caius,  Bo'O- 
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tia  is  (lescribcfl  as  inhabited  by  Jews  (Pliilo,  "Lega- 
tio  ad  Caiiiin,"  S  •^•')-  At  the  time  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade a  certain  Tobias  f)f  Tliebes  is  described  as  bring- 
ing ilessianic  propliecies  from  Salonica  to  Cairo 
("J.  Q.  K."  X.  148),  and  in  Al-I.Iarizi's  "Talilic- 
moni"(ed.  Lagai'de,  p.  92)  mention  is  made  of  one 
Jlichael  ben  Caleb  of  Tliebes.  Abraham  Zntra  (or 
Ziita)  of  Thebes,  moreover,  was  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  Sifra  (Zunz,  in  Asher's  ed.  of 
Henjiimin  of  Tiidela's  "  Itinerary,"  ii.  30;  Michael, 
"Or  ha-I.Iayyim,"  No.  M) ;  f,n-  tlie study  of  the  Mid- 
rashim  wasenllivated  in  Thebes  as  well  aselsewliere 
in  the  I5_vzantine  emjiire. 

Tliese  seamy  dalaare  insuMieient  to  determine  the 
size  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Thebes,  the  earli- 
est specific  information  in  relation  to  which  is  de- 
rived from  Benjamin  of  Tndela  (ed.  Griinhut,  i.  1.")). 
who  describes  the  city  as  a  large  one  with  more  than 
2, ()()()  Jewish  families,  including  the  most  skilful 
manufacturers  of  silU  anil  purple  in  all  Greece. 
Among  them  were  many  students  of  the  Mishnali 
and  of  the  'I'almud ;  and  they  l)elonged  to  the  fore- 
most scholars  of  theirage.  At  thehea<l  of  the  com- 
ninnily  stood  IJ.  Aaron  Kuli,  his  brother  R.  Moses, 
K.  Klijah  Tortono,  and  K.  Joktan;  and  their  equals 
were  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Greek  dominions 
except  Constantinople.  Of  the  large  and  prominent 
community  of  Thebes  no  furllier  data  exist. 

K.  c.  S.  Kn. 

THEFT  (na^J)  AND  STOLEN  GOODS.— 
The  Moral  Aspect:  To  steal  is  to  break  one  of 
the  Ten  Coinniandmenls,  "Thou  shall  not  steal"; 
and  it  is  immaterial  whether  one  steals  from  an 
Israelite  or  from  an  idolatrous  Gentile,  from  an 
adult  or  from  a  child.  The  value  of  a  perutah  was 
regariled  as  the  minimmn  value  tlie  theft  of  which 
constituted  a  complete  transgression.  But  it  is  for- 
bidden to  steal  anything,  even  as  a  joke,  or  with 
the  iuleiitiou  of  returning  it  or  of  paying  for  it;  for 
bv  acting  thus  a  person  learns  to  steal  in  earnest  (B. 
.M.  (ilb;  Saidi.  run). 

l\f  is  forbidden  to  buy  a  stolen  article;   indeed,  it 

is  a  great  sin;  for  thereby  the  liand  of  transgressors 

is  strengthened,  and  the  thief  is  led  to  steal  moie. 

If  there  were  none  to  buy,  there  would  be  none  to 

steal;  whence  llu- Scripture,  "Whoso 

Receiver  is  partner  with  a  thief  hateth  his  own 
Worse  than  soul"  (Prov.  xxix.  21). 

Thief.  And  one  slioidd  not  buy  from  men 
whose  employment  indicates  that  the 
articles  offered  by  them  belong  to  their  employers.  In 
the  Taliuu<l  this  law  is  applied  inaiidy  to  herdsmen. 
Wool  or  kids  shoulil  not  bi'  bought  from  them; 
milk  and  cheese  oidy  in  the  wilderness,  not  in  the 
settled  cotmtry.  However,  one  may  buy  four  sheep 
ov  four  lleeees  frrun  the  shepherd  of  a  small  lloek. 
and  live  from  the  shepherd  of  a  large  one.  there 
being  no  presumption  against  lliese  being  his  own. 
Nor  should  grain  or  fruits  or  wood  be  bought  from 
those  eliarged  with  walehing  such  articles,  uidess  the 
sellers  olTer  their  wares  in  public,  with  the  baskets 
and  scales  before  tiiem;  and  garden  slufT  should 
be  pureliased  only  at  the  front  gate  of  the  gar- 
den, not  at  the  back  gate.  It  is.  however,  allowable 
to  buy   pniduce   from  a  tenant  on  sliares.     <; !• 


should  not  be  bought  from  housewives,  from  serv- 
ants, or  from  children,  except  those  articles  which 
such  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  owner.  Nor  should  remnants  be 
bought  from  an  artisan  working  up  for  his  custom- 
ers materials  which  by  the  custom  of  the  coimtry 
do  not  belong  to  him;  and  in  all  cases  it  is  forbidden 
to  buy  from  a  person  who  .says  "Hide  it  "  (B.  K. 
118b). 

Criminal  and  Civil  Liability :  There  is  this 
disliiirtiiin  between  theft  and  robbery:  the  thief 
takes  tlie  i)ropcrty  of  anolh(^r  secretly  and  without 
his  knowledge,  while  he  who  takes  openly  by  force 
is  not  a  thief,  but  a  robber.  One  is  not  puiuslied  as 
a  thief  forstealing  eitherslaves,  ordoenments having 
no  intrinsic  value.  On  the  principle  that  where  the 
Torah  prescribes  another  penalty  for  a  forbidden 
act  stripes  are  not  inllicted,  the  oidy  lumishment  for 
theft  is  double  restoration,  and  for  stealing  an  ox  or 
sheep,  and  selling  or  slaughtering  it.  fourfold  and 
iivefold   compensation   (Ex.   xxi.   37, 

Punish-  xxii.  3);  aiul  on  the  strength  of  the 
ment         words  {ih.    .xxii.    8)    "he    shall    pay 

Double       double  to  his  neighbor"  it  is  held  that 

Restitu-  he  who  steals  either  from  a  Gentile  or 
tion.  from  the  Sanctuary  is  held  only  for 

single  compensation  :  in  other  words, 
he  is  not  punished  at  all.  No  compensation  may  be 
recovered  from  infants — not  even  simple  restitution 
if  the  stolen  article  has  been  consumed  —  nor  from 
a  slave,  as  he  has  no  property;  but  should  the 
latter  be  nnmumitled,  he  is  then  liable  for  double 
compen.sation.  It  is,  however,  the  duty  of  the  court, 
when  a  boy  is  caught  stealing,  to  cause  a  moderate 
whipiiing  to  be  administered  to  him,  and  to  a  slave 
a  sound  whipping,  so  as  tocheck  the  stealing  habit. 
The  master  is  not  liable  for  what  his  slave  steals  any 
more  than  for  damage  arising  from  the  latter's  negli- 
gence. 

The  ver.se  quoted  above  refers  to  the  depositary 
who  steals  deposited  goods.  It  orders  double  com- 
pensation only  from  him  whom  the  judges  con- 
demn. Hence  this  penally  can  not  be  imposed 
where  the  thief  confesses;  and  opinions  in  the  Tsd- 
mud  go  so  far  as  to  relieve  him,  if  he  confesses  to 
the  ccnirt,  of  all  but  simple  restitution,  even  though 
witnesses  ajipear  against  him  immediately  there- 
after. Nor  can  he  in  any  case  be  sol<l  for  a  Hebrew 
servant  in  satisfaction  of  more  than  simple  restitution 
(Kill.  18a,  expounding  Ex.  xxii.  2).  He  who  steals 
a  thing  from  a  thief  before  the  owner  has  given  up 
the  hope  of  recovery,  and  before  the  thing  has  been 
changed  in  substance,  is  not  liable  to  the  penally, 
eilhertolhe  lirst  thief  or  lotheowner.  To  niiike  him 
lialile  for  double  compens!ilion  there  nuist  be  such  a 
taking  of  possession  by  the  thief  as  would  in  a  side 
give  "kinyan"  (see  Ai.ii;n.\tion  anh  ArtjiisrnoN); 
hence  pulling  the  article  or  beast  as  long  as  it  is 
within  the  owner's  premises,  even  with  tielivery  to 
a  third  person,  is  not  sullicienl :  but  lifting  it,  w  hicli 
always  gives  Ijtinyan,  completes  the  theft  (U.  I\. 
vii.  li). 

The  fourfold  restitution  for  an  ox  which  the  thief 
has  sold  or  slaughtered  and  the  Iivefold  reslilutinu 
for  a  sheepor  goat  so  disposed  nfaic  thus  treated  ia 
I  he  iMishnah  (ili.  vii.  S): 
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■■  Hl'  wbo  liiksstoli'ti,  as  proved  by  two  witnesses,  and  hius  sliuieh- 

tered,  as  provtnl  l)y  these  or  liy  two  otliei"s,  must  pay  fourfold 

or  Ilvefold ;    lie  who  has  sttilen  and  sold  on  the 

Fourfold  Sabbath,  stolen  and  sold  foridol-worsbip.  stolen 
and  Fivefold  and  slaughtered  on  tlu'  I»ay  of  Atonement. 
Restitution,  stolen  bis  fathi'r's  beast  and  slauRhtered  or  sold 
and  whose  father  then  dies,  or  stolen  and 
siauithteiHMl  and  has  then  eonseerated.  pays  fourfold  ami  live- 
fold  ;  be  wbo  has  stolen  ami  slanpbtered  tor  use  as  a  medieino 
or  as  foi>d  for  dops.  or  has  slaughtered  and  the  e«n*ass  proves  to 
be  unsoimd  ["  terefah  "J,  or  has  slauphtered  eommou  food 
within  the  Temple  yard,  pays  fourfold  or  fivefold." 

The  validity  nf  tlio  last  two  provisions  is  ilispiiti'tl. 
After  another  section  dealing  with  the  liability  of 
l)lotting  witnesses  (see  Ai.iiii)  who  have  testified 
against  the  stijiposed  thief  ((7a  vii.  4),  the  Jlishuah 
proceeds; 

"  He  who,  aei'ordintr  to  two  witnes,ses,  has  stolen  and.  ac- 
cordintr  to  one  witness  or  his  own  adndssion.  has  slaughtered 
or  sold  pays  twofold  restitution,  but  not  fourfold  or  Ilvefold  : 
he  who  has  stolen  oi"  slaughtered  on  the  Sabbath,  or  for  the  pur- 
poses of  idol-worship,  or  has  stolen  from  bis  father  and.  bis 
father  bavinj;  died,  has  sold  and  slaujrhtered  thereafter,  or 
has  sold  and  eonseenitefl  and  thereafter  sold  or  slaujjbtered, 
pays  double,  but  not  fourfold  or  Ilvefold  [with  a  disputed  dis- 
tinetion,  ih.  vii.  .t].  He  who  has  sold  all  but  a  one-hundredth 
part  thereof  [wbleh  refers  to  other  than  horns  or  lleeoe]  or  has 
sold  an  article  in  wliieh  be  himself  has  a  joint  interest,  or  has 
slau^ht^Ted  in  an  unlawful  manner,  pays  twofold,  hut  not  four- 
fold or  Ilvefold.  lie  who  has  stolen  within  the  domain  of  the 
owner,  but  has  sold  or  slauirhtered  outside  thereof,  pays  ftmrfold 
or  llvefolil;  Init  if  be  has  stolen  and  sold  or  slauKbtt-red  all 
within  the  owner's  dominion  he  is  free." 

The  depositary  who,  when  he  has  converted  goods 
to  his  own  vise,  claims  tint  they  are  lost,  is  deemed 
a  thief  (Ex.  .\.\ii.  S) ;  and  if  the  deposit  is  an  ox  or  a 
lamb,  which  he  has  sold  or  slaughtered,  he  is  liable 
to  fonrtolil  or  (ivcfohl  restitution  (B.  K.  106a). 

Ill  the  baraita  under  these  sections  there  are  a 
number  of  other  distinctions,  especially  as  to  the 
conditions  and  value  of  a  stolen  beast  at  the  time  of 
the  theft  and  the  time  of  the  trial.  The  restitution, 
beyond  the  simple  return  of  the  stolen  thing,  is  in 
all  cases  to  be  made  in  money,  not  in  kind. 

It  hapjiens  sometimes  that,  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
grace, a  thief  voluntarily  restoresa  stolen  article  with- 
out acinmiuting  the  owner  of  the  restitution.  In 
such  a  case,  if  be  puts  it  back  in  fts  place  and  it  is 
lost  or  stolen  before  the  owner  who  has  missed  it  lias 
knowledge  of  its  return,  the  repentant  thief  is  liable 
for  the  loss  {ib.  llHa.  where  some  nice  distinctions 
will  be  found). 

The  Stolen  Article;  Title:  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, w  ben  the  sti  lien  thing  is  given,  bartered,  or  sold 
to  a  third  person,  or  when,  npcm  the  death  of  the  thief, 
its  possession  passes  to  his  sous,  the  title  remains 
in  llie  former  owner:  and  his  rights  are  more  fully 
euforci'd  as  regards  goods  stolen  than  those  tiikeii 
bv  robbery  and  force.  However,  the  Talmud  speaks 
of  an  "institution  of  the  market"  (ih. 
Sale  115a),  according  to  which,  when  the 

in  Market  seller  of  the  stolen  goods  is  not  a  no- 
Overt,  torlons  thief,  the  owner  should  repay 
to  the  buyer  the  price — generally 
much  less  than  the  value  of  the  goods — which  the 
latter  has  paid  the  thief,  should  take  the  stolen  thing, 
and  should  then  go  to  law  with  the  thief  re- 
garding the  sum  paid.  This  institution  calls  to 
mind  the  sale  in  market  overt  under  the  common 
law  of  England.     But,  to  bring  the  institution  into 


play,  the  thief  must  have  sold  for  money:  it  docs 
not  api>ly  where  he  lias  |iaid  a  debt  with  the  stolen 
thing;  but  it  does  apply  where  he  has  pawned  llie 
thing  for  an  advance  of  money. 

It  would  seem  that  the  circumstances  mentioned 
above,  under  which  it  is  forbidden  to  buy  goods  be- 
cause they  are  presumably  stolen,  wouUl  iilTect  not 
only  the  conscience  but  also  "the  title  of  the  buyer; 
but  the  codes  do  not  say  so  explicitly,  referring 
cnl)'  to  purchase  from  a  notorious  thief.  Certainly 
the  words  "  Hide  it  "  are  an  indication  of  theft. 

If  the  stolen  tiling  has  been  sold  after  the  owner 
has  lost  ill!  hope  of  recovery  (see  Kohtikkv)  or  after 
it  has  lost  its  shape  and  name,  the  title  passes  to  the 
buyer.  It  is  remarked  that  where  the  .stolen  articles 
are  (Hebrew)  books,  the  presumption  will  hardly 
ever  arise  that  the  owner  has  lost  all  hope  of  recov- 
ery, inasmuch  as  the  thief  can  not  sell  them  to  Gen- 
tiles, but  only  to  Israelites. 

When  iniiilements,  l)Ooks,  or  other  articles  in  a 
house  are  not  kept  for  sale,  and  some  are  st<ilen,  and 
the  owner  finds  them  and  recognizes  them  as  his;  or 
when  goods  are  kept  for  sale,  but  the  owner,  after  a 
theft,  recognizes  articles  that  were  kept  to  be  hired 
out,  then  the  owner  should  prove  by  witnesses  that 
they  are  his,  and  the  buyer  should  swear  in  solemn 
form  what  he  has  paid  for  them.  On  repaying  this 
amount  the  owner  should  recover  his  goods,  but  not 
otherwise;  for,  as  the  Jlishnah  (ih.  \.  3)  says,  he 
might  have  sold  them  to  a  third  person,  from  whom 
they  were  bought.  This  passage  in  the  Jli.shnah  is 
a  basis  for  the  "'iustitution  of  the  market"  found, 
as  above  cited,  in  the  Talmud. 

BiBLioiJRAPHV  :  7?.  K.  ch.  vii..  x..  and  Talmud  thereon  :  i'ail, 
(lencliah  ;  Slndhah  •Ariih.  Hnsheii  MMiiJal.  8g  24S-358. 
w.  1!.  '  '  ■  L.  N.  D. 

THEOCRACY  (Greek,  efo*YjanVi)  :  System  of 
state  orguiiizatiiui  and  government  in  which  God  is 
recognized  as  the  ruler  in  whose  name  authority  is 
exercised  by  His  chosen  agents,  the  Priests  or  the 
Prophets.  The  word  iu  its  technical  meaning  seems 
to  have  been  first  used  by  Josephus.  to  describe  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Jewish  government  as  devised 
underdivine  direction  by  Mo.ses;  '"  Our 

Derived      legislator  .  .  .  ordained  our   govern- 

froni  ment  to  be  what,  by  a  strained  expres- 

Josephus.    sion,  iiiay  be  termed  a  theocracy,  by 

ascribing  the  authority  and  the  power 

to  God  "  C'  Contra  Ap."  ii.,  §  17). 

The  term  expresses  most  succinctly  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  historiographers,  and  more 
especially  that  of  the  books  which  are  written  fitim 
a  priestly-Levitical  point  of  view  (cy..  Chronicles, 
the  Levitical  code  P).  Basic  to  the  notion  is  the 
relation  of  Israel  to  God  as  His  peculiar  people 
(coinp.  Ex.  xix.  5).  which  therefore  is  to  constitute 
"a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  "  (ih.  xix. 
fi).  By  redeeming  Israel  from  Egyptian  bondage 
God  has  actiuired  this  people  for  Himself  (rt.  xv. 
16).  The  wonderful  manifestations  of  diviue  jiower 
at  the  Hed  Sea  proclaim  God  the  Ruler  forever  (ih. 
XV.  18).  Moses  is  only  God's  man,  bringing  the 
people's  concerns  before  Yhwh  (ih.  xviii.  19),  and 
communicating  to  tlie  people  God's  will.  Gideon 
rejects  the  proffered  crown  on  the  plea  that  God 
alone  should  rule  over  Israel  (Judges  viii.  23  et  seq.). 
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Tlic  desire  of  tlie  ]ie(i|ile  for  a  Mn<i  is  regarded  as 
ciiiiivalenl  to  the  rejection  of  Yinvn  (I  Sam.  viii. 
7).  Even  after  tlie  liin.sjdoiii  is  estalilislicd  God  is 
said  to  go  before  the  l\injr  (II  Sam.  v.  24).  There- 
fore, (h)wii  to  tlieir  least  details  all  legal,  |iolitical, 
mid  social  provisions  are  essentially  religious,  as  the 
direct  ontllow  of  God's  regal  and  supreme  will ;  and 
the  Torah  as  God's  word  is  the  ultimate  revelation 
of  the  divine  King's  commands,  and  the  basic  law 
of  the  nation.  Even  the  retriluition  meted  out  to 
criminals  and  their  detection  are  the  imnieiliate  con- 
cern of  God  (Lev.  x.\.  3,  Tj-O.  x.\iv.  12;  .\x.  20;  Xiim. 
V.  12  ('^  .1C17. ;  Josh.  vii.  Ki). 

The  visible  king — originally  ii(}t  known  and  rec- 
ognized in  Israel — is  seated  on  God'sthrone  (I  Chron. 
x.\i.\.  23;  coinp.  ih.  xxviii.  5),  Ilis  authority  is 
derived   from  that  of  the  real  ruler. 

Relation     God:    hence   the    proiihet's   preroga- 

Between     tive  to  dethrone  even  the  king  (eomp. 

Heavenly    S.\Mii;i,:  see  I  Sam.  xv.  26,  xvi.  1  ei 

and  "!•(/. ;  I  Kings  xi.  29.  xiv.  10,  xvi.  1  et 

Earthly  .•<('/.,  xxi.  21).  The  king  represents  be- 
Ruler.  fore  the  people  the  reflected  majesty  of 
God  (I's.  xlv.  7).  The  king's  enemies 
are  God's  enemies  {I's.  ii.  1  ei  neq.,  xxi.  10):  hence 
the  Messianic  visions  arc  organically  interwoven  with 
the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  in  the  dynastj'  of 
David  (see  Micssi.vii).  Hut  the  rerise  of  this  theo- 
cratic kingdom  in  Israel  will  coincide  with  the 
acknowledgment  of  God  as  tlie  ruler  over  the 
whole  earth  (see  'ALKxr;  Hosii  ii.\-Sii.\x.\ii ;  Siio 

F.Vli). 

It  is  certain  th:it  in  aniiiiuity  every  people  felt 
itself  to  be  under  the  direct  tutelage  and  govern- 
ment of  its  ancestral  god:  all  government  in  ancient 
days  was  theocratic:  and  the  conception  that  Israel 
is  bound  to  be  loyal  tf>  Yu  wii  is  not  exceptional.  In 
the  stories  relating  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  Saul's  fam- 
ily and  the  choice  of  David,  later  antipathies  and 
sympathies  of  the  prophetic  party  come  to  li,ght 
(see  S.VMiKi.;  W.Mi.).  The  theoeratie  idea,  in  the 
seii.se  that  it  postulates  the  sujireme authority  of  the 
Torah  with  the  elTcct  of  making  Israel  a  holy  nation, 
is  the  filial  development  of  the  Levitical-sacerdotal 
jirogram  cnlminaling  in  P,  and  carried  out  under 
Ezra  and  Ni'hcmiah,  hading  at  the  same  lime  to  the 
recasting  of  antecedent  hislory  along  thelinesof  this 
.sacerdotal  program  (see  Ciihonui.ks). 

An  original  theoeratie  republicanism  of  Israel 
can  not  be  admit  led.  The  tribal  organization  of 
Israel  was  none  other  than  lliat  obtaining  among  its 
cognates.  The  rcstrielioiis  placed  upon  royal  au- 
thority (Deut.  xvii.  1-1-20)  by  the  Deiiterononiist 
reflect  on  the  practises  prevailing  at  court,  as  the 
strictures  jilaced  <in  the  lips  of  Samuel  (I  Sam.  viii. 
(i  ft  Kei/.)  <lescril)e  actual  condilions  (hat  prevailed  in 
pre-Deiiteronomic  limes  and  that  were,  of  (durse, 
condemned  by  the  Prophets.  The  hereditary  king 
(loin  was  probably  an  adopted  foreign  (C'anaanilish) 
insiitution;  the  Israelilish  tribes,  jealous  of  lliririn- 
<le|iendence.  being  ruled  by  elders  (sheiks)  or  judges, 
possibly  by  elective  monarchs.  lint  I'veii  these 
sheiks  were  only  in  so  far  agents  of  theocracy  as  the 
"<nacles"of  the  tribal  deity  were  consulted  and 
obeyed.  The  doniinaiice  of  the  Law  is  as  clearly 
recognizeil  in  Islam  as   it  ever  was  iu   post-exilic 


Judaism.     In  fact.  Islam  is  even  to-day  a  theocracy 
(conip.     Juynboll,     "  llandleidiiig    der    Moliamme- 
daansch  Wetenschap,"  Ley  den,  1903). 
K.  E.  G.  H. 

THEODOB,    JULIUS    (JUDAH) :     German 

rabbi;  born  Dec.  '2H,  l.'<49,  at  Schinalleniugken, 
East  Prussia.  He  studied  philo.sophy  and  Orienlalia 
at  the  University  of  Breslau  and  rahbinica  at  the 
Jewish  theological  seminary  in  the  same  city.  After 
receiving  from  Breslau  his  diploma  as  rabbi  and  his 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Ki'iiiigsberg  (1876),  he 
became  second  rabbi  and  teacher  at  the  religious 
.school  at  Broniberg.  In  188.5  he  was  called  as  rabbi 
to  Bcrent;  and  since  1888  he  has  occupied  the  rab- 
binate of  Bojanowo,  Posen.  In  1890  he  visited 
London,  Oxford,  and  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  midrashic  manuscripts  in  the  libraries 
of  those  cities. 

Theodor  is  the  author  of:  "Zur  Composition  der 
Agadischen  Ilomilien,"  in  "' Jlonatsschrift,"  1879-80; 
"Die  Midraschini  zum  Pentateuch  iind  der  Drci- 
jiihrige  Paliistinische  Cyclus,"  i/>.  1885-87;  "Der 
Midrasch  Bereschit  Rabba,"  ih.  1893-95;  and  "Bere- 
scliit  Rabba  niit  Kriti-schem  Apparate  uiid  Koni- 
mentare,"  parts  i.  and  ii.,  Berlin,  1903,  1904. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

THEODORA  :  Queen  of  Bulgaria  from  1335  to 
13.")5;  born  at  Tirnova  la  (4randc,  capital  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  of  a  family  of  Byzantine 
Jews,  from  whom  she  received  the  Greek  name  of 
Theodora,  although  she  was  called  also  Sarah  and 
was  termed  "the  beautiful  Jewess."  She  was  chosen 
on  one  occasion  to  ]irescnt  a  i)etition  to  Ivan  Alex- 
ander, (V.ar  of  Bulgaria,  and  that  monarch,  though 
he  had  had  two  wives  and  was  the  father  of  three 
children,  became  infatuated  with  her  and  married 
her  after  she  had  accepted  Christianity  of  her 
own  accord.  He  became  by  her  the  parent  of  three 
cliildren:  two  sons,  named  Asscn  and  Ivan  Chicli- 
maii,  and  a  daughter,  called  Tamar  or  Mara  (but see 
Jkw,  Exrvr.  iii.  426a.  s.r.  Bri.c.MiiA). 

According  to  Christo  J.  Poppof,  an  ecclesiastical 
liist<nian  of  Bulgaria,  the  Jews  of  Tirnova,  taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  one  of  their  number 
sal  on  the  throne,  and  presuming  on  the  queen's 
favor,  set  no  limits  to  their  insolence,  profaning  the 
icons,  the  churches,  even  the  euclmrist  itself,  and 
blasplieniing  all  that  is  most  sacred  to  Christiaiiily  ; 
so  that  their  evil  <lecds  encouraged  heretics  and 
fomented  popular  disliirbances. 

By  the  ailviee  of  the  piitriarcli  Theodore,  Ivan 
Alexander  calleil  a  national  council  in  1352,  which 
wasattendt'd  by  all  the  prelatesof  thecountry;  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  czar  liiniself  and  of  Qiiceu 
Tlieoilora  and  her  children  a  solemn  anathema  was 
pronounced  against  all  herelics  and  Jews,  and  their 
expulsion  from  the  country  wasdecreed.  Owing  to 
the  eiilreaties  of  Theodora,  however,  three  Jews 
who  had  been  coiideinned  to  death  for  blasphemy 
were  reprieved,  their  sentences  being  commuted  to 
other  punishmenls;  but  in  accordance  with  llieile- 
cri'e  of  the  council,  the  community  of  Tirnova, 
which  had  long  inhabited  a  ghetto  at  the  fool  of  the 
eilailel  of  Tiapesitza,  was  dispersed,  and  Jews  never 
settled  again  iu  that  city.     According  loanother  nc- 
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count  (sec  .Ikw.  Excyc.  I.e.  p.  42G1)).  tlicy  emigrated 
to  Nico|)olis  oil  tlie  death  of  Ivan  C'liichinan. 

Tlieodora  liroiiglit  lier  intUience  to  bear  on  lier 
husband  and  secured  the  tliroue  for  Ivan  Chichnian. 
licr  own  son  by  liini,  leaving  for  lur  two  stepsons 
only  the  jirovinces  of  Widdiu  and  Dobnidja,  and 
tluis  exposing  lierself  to  the  charge  of  the  Bulgarian 
historians  that  in  her  inaleriial  blindness  shi'  weak- 
ened the  kingdom.  Ivan  Cliicliman  was  defeated 
by  Sullan  Murad  I.  about  1380;  and  Theodora  died 
some  years  later. 

Bim.ioGRAl'HY  ;  Vo]i\^i}t,  Fti-inui.Dfnuir  Pittritnrlif  ilf  Tir- 
nnvit  ft  (h  Ti'dprsitztt.  I*l)ili|>[Kipolis.  litiil ;  lit  ciu-  r/<s  Kcnhs 
</<-  VAlUiiiii-f  /.vi(i>'/i7i-  CHirfr.-ifllc.  July.  liKll.  A  porlrait 
of  Theodora  and  liur  iliildren  appears  in  Siuruik  yarodni 
Umutvorenia,  Sofla,  18it2. 
8.  M.  Fit. 

THEODORE  OF  MOPSUESTIA:  Christian 
bishop  and  C'liurch  lallur;  Ihhii  ami  educated  at 
Autioch:  died  al  Mopsuistia  about  429;  teacher  of 
Nestorius  and  Theodoret.  and  the  foremost  excgete 
of  the  school  of  Antiocli.  which  was  represented 
also  by  Lucian,  Diodorus,  and  several  others.  In 
that  school  the  historical  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  wliich  was  at  variance  with  the  allegor- 
ical hermeneutics  of  OuiciEX,  iiad  become  the  rule; 
and  in  this,  the  oidy  rational  and  adeciuate  exegesis, 
no  one  in  antiquity  was  greater  than  Theodore,  who, 
therefore,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  modern  meth- 
ods of  interpretation. 

The  early  maturity  of  his  friend  Chrysostom  im- 
pressed Theodore  to  such  an  extent  that  he,  after  a 
crisis  in  his  life,  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  pul)lished  his 
commentary  on  tlie  Psalms,  liis  most 
Commen-  important  work  from  a  Jewisli  and  an 
tary  on  the  exegetical  point  of  view.     As  a  jiriest 

Psalms.  in  Antiocli  Tlicodore  sided  with  Dio- 
<lorus  and  with  Flavian,  likewise  a 
famous  exegete;  and  he  waged  an  active  warfare 
against  Arians.  AjioUinarians,  and  other  heretics 
(Theodoret,  "  Ilistoria  Ecclcsiastica,"  v.  39),  al- 
though there  is  no  mention  of  Jews  in  the  long  list 
of  those  whom  he  opjiosed.  The  fame  which  he 
acquired  secured  for  him  the  bishoinic  of  JIopsu- 
estia,  which  he  retained  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
After  his  death  his  works,  like  those  of  Diodorus. 
were  declared  lieretical  by  the  Fifth  Ecumenical 
Council  on  the  ground  that  he  had  interpreted  the 
P.salms  "in  Jewish  fashion." 

None  of  the  Church  Fathers  equaled  Theodore 
eitlier  in  accurate  grammatical  and  liistorical  her- 
meneutics or  in  originality  of  view.  His  commen- 
taries are  free  from  rlietoric  and  homiletics;  but 
this  very  fact  gives  them  value  in  the  eyes  of  mod- 
ern exegetcs.  He  is,  moreover,  rigid  in  his  inter- 
pretations, since  he  systematically  avoids  symbol- 
isms and  allegories.  He  is  the  chief  authority,  the 
"interpreter"  i>ar  excellence,  for  the  Syrian  Nesto- 
rians.  The  boldness  of  his  hermeneutics  is  astonish- 
ing; and  in  his  criticism  he  is  centuries  ahead  of 
his  time. 

Theodore  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  the 
titles  of  forty -one  volumes  by  him  being  mentioned 
by  Assemani ;  and  to  these  works  must  be  added 
several  written  in  Syiiac  (Assemani.  "  Bililiotheca 
Orientalis  Clcmentino-Vaticana,"  ii.  478).     His  chief 


works  of  Jewish  interest  are  bis  commentaries  on 
the    Psalms,    on    Job,    on    Canticles,    and    on    the 

Twelve  Minor   Prophets,    as   well  as 
Works.       his  five  books  against  the  allegorists: 

the  latter  work,  now  lost,  probably 
contained  his  principles  of  exegesis. 

Although  Theodore  mad<'  the  mistake,  which 
JmtoMK  aUme  avoided,  of  interpreting  the  Septua- 
gint  instead  of  the  Hebrew,  he  knew  that  the  text 
of  the  former  was  sometimes  corrupt ;  and  be  there- 
fore examined  it  critically,  having  recourse  to  the 
Syriac  version,  to  Aquila,  to  Tbeodotion.  and.  above 
all,  to  Symmachns  (Stade's  "Zeitschrift."  vi.  26">). 
Diestel  alleges  that  Theodore  knew  neither  Syriac 
nor  H<'brew.  and  consequently  lacked  the  funda- 
mental knowledge  necessary  for  exegesis,  but 
Baethgen  has  proved  that  his  commentaries  show 
a  certain  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  curt  lapidary  Helirew  style  which 
becomes  incoin])rehensible  when  imitated  in  Greek. 
It  must  be  confessed,  nevertheless,  that  his  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  was  faulty,  and  that  he  relied  far 
too  much  on  the  text  of  theSeptuaginl.  His  In-other 
Polycliroiiius,  who  was  an  adherent  of  the  .same 
.school,  was  far  superior  to  him  in  knowledge  of 
Hebrew;  but  Theodore  was  the  more  important 
exegete. 

Theodore  interpreted  most  of  the  Psalms  histor- 
ically, holding,  however,  that  David's  prophetic 
gifts  enabled  him  to  foretell  future  events  and  to 
identify  himself  with  them.     He  carried  the  idea  of 

prophecy  too  far,  however;  for  in  his 
Views  on  opinion  it  consisted  merely  in  the 
Prophecy,    ability  to  foretell  events,  embracing 

the  immeiliate  as  well  as  tlie  far  dis- 
tant future.  But,  though  he  refers  much  (in  the 
Psalms)  to  the  future,  he  confines  his  references  to 
Jewish  history,  alluding  but  .seldom  to  Jesus,  which 
is  the  more  remarkable  since  his  was  the  period  of 
the  wildest  allegorical  and  typological  interpretation. 
He  considers  that  Jesus  is  referred  to  in  only  three 
of  the  P.salms,  natnel_v,  viii.,  xlv.,  and  ex.,  to  which 
may  possibly  be  added,  on  the  basis  of  other  indica- 
tions, Ixxxix.  and  cxviii.  ;  but  not  in  xxii.  nor  in 
Ixxii.,  which  at  most,  he  thought,  might  be  inter- 
preted typically  in  so  far  as  Solomon,  like  Jesus, 
was  a  ]n-ince  of  peace.  For  seventeen  psalms  he 
offers  no  historical  explanation,  while  he  holds 
that  references  to  David  and  his  time  occur  in  nine- 
teen, to  Jeremiah  in  one,  to  the  Assyrian  in  twenty- 
five,  to  the  Chaldean  in  sixty -seven,  and  to  the  Mac- 
cabean  period  in  seventeen.  This  feature  of  his 
commentary  is  of  especial  importance  as  showing 
the  keenness  and  soundness  of  his  criticism.  Not 
less  noteworthy  is  the  courage  with  wiiich  he  re- 
.iects  the  authenticity  of  the  superscriptions  to  the 
Psalms,  which,  he  declares,  were  added  by  ignorant 
scribblers  who  could  not  be  too  severely  censured. 

He  absolutely  denied,  moreover,  that  the  Old 
Testament  contained  any  references  to  the  Son  of 
God  or  to  the  Trinity,  while  any  interpretation  of 
Zech.  ix.  9,  10  as  applicable  to  Jesus  was,  in  his 
view,  evidence  of  extreme  ignorance,  since  this  pas- 
sage, like  Amos  ix.  10,  11  and  Micah  v.  2,  referred 
rather  to  Zerubbabel.  The  Song  of  Solomon  he 
regarded  as  a  secidar  epithalamium;  and  the  Book 
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of  Job  1k'  considered  a  mixture  of  fiift  and  lictioii. 
It  was  11  rardiiial  maxim  of  Theodoic's  lliat  tliu  au- 
tliois  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  ecjuall)' 
endowetl  with  the  mysterious  gift  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit 
(eoMimentary  on  Neli.  i.  1). 

Tlire('  degrees  of  ins])iratiou  were  recognized  by 

Tlieodore.  allhougli  lie  gave  uo  clear  delinition  of 

lliem,  asserliug.  for  example,  that   David  had  the 

gift  of  the  spirit  (on  I's.  Ixxxi.  3,  ry 

Views  on     mv  -viiiKiTiic  x'^l"'')'  yet  regarding  him 
In-  in  all  other  respects  as  a  propliet.    Ac- 

spiration.  cording  to  Theodore,  Solomon  had  the 
gift  of  wisdom  only,  not  that  of 
liniiihery;  1  his  view  .shows  the  intluence  of  Jewish 
tradilion,  which  accepted  a  similar  gradation  as  exist- 
ing in  the  three  groups  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
Although  Haelhgen  has  advanced  the  hypothesis 
that  Theodore's  works  contain  other  traces  of  Tal- 
mudic  tradition,  such  as  the  view  advocated  by  him 
in  his  commentary  on  Ps.  Iv.  that  the  son  of  Simon, 
anil  not  the  son  of  Onias  III.,  built  the  temple  at 
Lkoxtopolis,  no  di'ductions  can  be  drawn  from 
such  meager  data.  In  his  tlieories  concerning  the 
superscriptions  iu  the  Psalter  and  the  JIaccabean 
pcjrtions  of  that  book,  Theodore  showed  iiimself 
a  decided  opjioucnt  of  tradition.  The  orthodox 
Cliuicli,  however,  could  not  endure  the  candor  of 
his  e.vcgesis:  and  coiise(iuently  only  fragments  of 
his  commentaries  have  survived,  namely,  of  that  on 
the  Psalms  {]iart  of  which  exists  in  a  Syriac  version), 
of  that  on  tlie  Twelve  Elinor  Prophets,  and  of  those 
on  various  books  of  the  New  Testament  (sec  Baeth- 
gen's  "Studies"  in  Stade's  "Zeitschrift,"  v.-vii.) 

ISini.ionR.vi'Mv  :  F.nlirii'liis-Ilurli's,  BihUolhera  dra'ca,  x.  346- 

:VU  i|i>Ii)rtlii'wnik«i.fTli Icirc-i:  Mlt'iie,  }'iilriilii{ii(i(imcii. 

Lxvl.  IU7  ('■'.Hi  I  in. i.li'l.'  cnlli-i'linn  (if  till'  frinrmi-nUs);  fcirde- 

rlus.  K.fiJi'sitiii  I'tttvHiii  livii  fiiritm  in  I'snhnus,  11..  Antwerp, 
llM:t-t(l  (the  riitenu  of  TlU'oil.ire  on  Hit-  I'.siilnisl;  SlelTcrl, 
TludilorUK  Moiisiicslniux  Vili  rix  Tmlinnriili  Snliriv  Inter- 
pntivKli  Vindr.r.  Ki'.nlirNlierK,  1H^7 ;  Klitzsrlic.  Ih-  ThitnUni 
M'ljiHUiHleni  I'lininii  nIariiK  in  Pmlnnis.  etc.,  Hiille,  \KU>; 
lilc'in,  /).  I'lfd  it  Sn-ii'li«  Thi-iiiliiri  .i;o(i.si(,.vf.)n.  ls;iii ; 
WiiliT. /).■  Tliniilurii  l'niiihrl:nnni  Inlniinlr.  .MnslMiluin. 
IKtT:  \Vei,'n«'rn.  Tliniilnri  Anlinilit  ni  .  .  .  Qntr  Snjiersunl 
(ininio,  1.,  ('itnnni  iitariut<  in  Itiin'Ifini  I't'iitiliii.  Mi)nins, 
Itcrlln,  IKH;  I.,  lilesii'l,  liesili.  i/i.s  Atlin  Tisinniiiilx  i)i  ilcr 
.Ulrn  Kirrhf.  pp.  I'M  l:Ct.  .leim.  twill:  E.  Sarlmn,  Tlii;i,l,iri 
Mitjisuistiiini  I  i-niitnrnl(t  .s'i/rj/rcf(.  Lfipslc,  ISti'.l;  I.  P.  de 
Baijean.  L'Efnl)  /•.'.r.'i)i'(i.;M.'  <l',t  iifioi/n  .  pp.  :lll  liil.  Purls, 
IWIS:    lliirnuc-k.    Ilntlnn  n{i,.tilii,lilr.    M   e.l.,    it.    TK ;    Kilin, 

Tlirnilnrn.H  van  Mniism  utin  nn<l  Juniliu.s  A  friftintts  ills 
>-/>ci;i(ill,  IKKIl;  Snillh-Wnri',  IHeliinuirii  nf  riirifliiln  lli- 
ouraiihii,  Iv.  Wi. 

T.  S.   Ivii. 

THEODOSIA.     See  K.vff.\. 

THEODOTION  :  One  of  the  Greek  translators 
of  the  (»li|  Tislament  (see  Jkw.  Encvc.  iii.  lf^7,  s.r. 
liini.K  Tii\.ssi,.\TioNs).  He  is  the  supposed  author 
of  one  of  the  two  extant  Greek  versions  of  the  liook 
of  Daniel  and  the  apoiMyphal  additions  thereto,  to 
a  iliscussion  of  which  the  present  article  is  conliued. 
The  other  version  is  thai  of  the  Septuagiiit.  In 
Cliurch  use  the  latter  has  licell  replaceil  by  the 
fonner  so  elTectively  that  only  one  manii.scri|)t  of 
tlie  Greek  Old  Ti'stameiil  contains  the  Septuagint 
text,  viz.,  the  Codix  Chisianus.  known 

Used  in      as  Codex  M7(ilolmes  anil  Parsons  JIS. 

Dnniel  for    HH).  though  the  translation  of  the  Sev- 

Septuagint.  enty    underlies   the   Syriac    Mexaplar 

(see  Swete,   "The  Old    Testament   in 

Greek,"  iii.,  pp.  vi.,  xii.  ;  he  ])iililislies  both  texts). 

"The  relation  of  llie  twoextaut  Greek  versions  of 


Daniel  is  a  perplexing  problem  "  (Swete,  "Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek,"  p.  46).  The 
preference  for  Theodotion  goes  back  to  a  very  early 
jieriod.  Origen  gave  tin'  Septuagint  a  place  in  liis 
Ilexapla,  but  an  examination  of  his  quotations 
proves  that  in  his  writings  he  almost  invariably 
cites  according  to  Theodotion.  Jerome  (iu  his  jiref- 
ace  to  Daniel)  records  the  fact  of  the  rejection  of  the 
Septuagint  version  in  Church  usage,  assigning  as  the 
reason  therefor  that  that  translation  is  very  faultj\ 
Earlier  Church  fathers,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  for 
instance,  had  set  tlie  precedent;  and  in  Hennas  and 
in  Justin  clear  indications  are  found  of  the  extensive 
popularity  of  Theodotiou's  version  (Swete,  "Intro- 
duction," jj.  47;  Gvvynn,  in  "Dictionary  of  Chris- 
tian Biography,"  *.r.  "Theodotion,"  iv.  !)7  it  .srry.). 

Still  it  is  plain  that  Theodotion  did  not  translate 
Daniel  directly  from  the  Hebrew-Aramaic  (Maso- 
retic).  For  the  apocryphal  additions  no  Aramaic 
(or  Hebrew)  original  may  be  assumed.  Gasler  (in 
"The  Unknown  Aramaic  Original  of  Theodotiou's 
Additions  to  Daniel,"  iu  "Proc.  Soe.  Bibl.  Arch." 
1894,  xvi.)  proves  that  the  Aramaic  text  is  itself  an 
adaptation  from  the  Greek  of  Theodotion,  not  its 
original  (see,  also,  Sehilrer  iu  llerzog-Ilauek,  "  l!eal- 
Encyc."  i.  CiiO).  Nor  are  other  Aramaic-Hebrew 
accounts  of  the  Dragon  or  of  Susanna  (Xeubauer, 
"The  Book  of  Tobit,"  1878,  p.  xci. ;  Jellinek,  "B. 
II."  vi.  120-128)  entitled  to  be  considered  as  orig- 
inals. The  original  language  of  the  additions  was 
Greek.  Theodotiou's  version  is  an  elaboration  of 
this  Greek  original ;  and  his  translation  of  the  text 
of  Daniel  also  is  manifestly  a  working  over  of  a 
previous  Greek  rendering. 

But  whether  this  Greek  version  which  underlies 
Theodotiou's  text  is  the  Septuagint  as  contained  in 
the  Cliigi  manuscript  or  another,  independent,  trans- 
lation, is  still  in  doubt.  Schiirer  (I.e.) 
Relation  to  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  Tlicodo- 
Chigi  tion  used  the  Septuagint  and  corrected 
Manuscript  it  and  supplied  its  delicieucies  by  com- 

of  Sep-      pari.son  with  the  JIasoretic  text,  while 

tuagint.  in  the  aildit ions  he  recast  the  Septua- 
gint with  a  free  hand.  Gwynn,  whose 
treatise  on  Theodotion  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography"  presents  an  elaborate  investigation  of 
the  ma  Iter,  argues  for  the  view  that  two  pre-Christian 
versions  of  Daniel,  liotli  (la.ssiiigas  Septuagint  texts, 
were  current,  one  of  which  is  that  preserved  in  the 
Codex  Chisianus,  while  the  other  furnished  the  basis 
for  Theodotiou's  revision,  the  rcvi.ser  consulting 
where  possible  the  standard  Hebrew  text. 

In  oilier  to  illustrate  the  character  of  Theodotiou's 
work,  a  coiuiiarison  of  his  version  of  the  additions 
to  Daiiiid  with  that  of  the  Chigi  iimnuscripi,  is  very 
helpful.  In  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children 
he  and  the  Septuagint  agree  in  the  main.  The 
jirayer  of  Azarias  is  placed  after  Dan.  iii.  2:1.  In 
the  Septuagint  the  text  of  the  preceding  Biblical 
pas.sages  is  somewhat  changed  in  ordiT  lo  cslablisli 
a  better  connection  for  the  in.sertion.  Theodotion 
omits  verse  22b,  while  in  verse  23  the  simple  slntc- 
ment  is  made  that  Shadnicli.  Mesliach,  and  Abed- 
ncgo  (Septuagint  has  Azarias)  had  fallen  bound 
into  the  healed  furnace.  Ver.se  24  in  the  Septua- 
gint reads:  "In  the  following  manner  dill  Ananias. 
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Azaiiiis,  aiul  Jliziul  l>ray  iinil  pniisf  tin-  Lord  wlicn 
tln'  king  had  commaiidt'd  tliat  tlu'V  slmidil  bo  cast 
into  tin;  fiiriiace."     Tliciidotion's  iviidoriiij;  is  us  fol- 
lows (viTse  24):  "And  tlu'y  went  aliout  in  the  inidsl 
of  tlie  tiames,   praising  God  and  blessing  the  Lord. 
Then  [verse  3o]  A/.arias  stepped  forth  and  prayed  ;  he 
opened  his  month  in  the  midst  of  the  Ihimes  and 
S|)ake."     Other  variants  eonsist  in  transpositions  of 
verses  (c.y. ,  verses  j)4  and  .■).">  oceur  in 
Variants     tlie  reverse  order  in  Theodotion),  the 
from  Sep-  omission  of  conjunctions,  the  substi- 
tuagint.     tution  of  the  singular  for  the  plural, 
and  of  the  definite  for  the  indefinite 
article,  and  the  dropping  of  partsof  verses.    Analy- 
sis of   these   disereiiancies  confirms   the  view    that 
Theodotion's   text  presents  a  recast  of  an  anterior 
Greek  version  which,  if  not  identical  with,  must  have 
been  similar  to   the   one   now   e.\tant    in    the   S<'p- 
tuagint. 

The  history  of  Susaima  presents  wider  ilivergen- 
cie.S.  the  Septuagiut  being  briefer,  and  Theodotion's 
text  exhibiting  the  character  of  an  elid)oration.  The 
fact  is  clear  that  they  are  based  on  a  couunon  tradi- 
tional story,  while  it  is  perhajis  doubtfid  whether 
Theodotion's  amplificalinns  presuppose  his  use  of 
the  extant  Septuagiut  text.  The  jiossibility  that 
the  two  are  parallel  developments  of  an  antecedent 
■written  account  is,  Iheoretically.  certaiidy  admissi- 
ble. A  few  pas.sages  may  illustrate  the  foregoing 
observations.  Verses  12  et  seq.  read  in  the  Sep- 
tuagiut: 

"  But  wlipn  the  morninj?  iiad  dawnril.  lliey  .«et  out  aud  liur- 
rleil  dandestiiifly.  eai'li  liidinff  before  the  otlier.  who  should 
meet  her  and  speali  to  tier.  And  behold  slie  was  walkinfr  about 
as  Wixs  her  wout.  But  as  soon  as  one  of  the  elders  tiad  arrived, 
the  other  also  made  his  apiiearance.  and  <ttie  asked  the  other: 
'  Why  art  Ihou  cone  forth  so  early  without  biddinn;  nie  po 
along  ? '    And  they  confessed  to  each  other  their  pains  of  love." 

Theodotion's  version  is  as  follows: 

"  Yet  they  watched  jealously  from  day  to  day  to  see  her.  And 
the  one  said  ^:^  the  other. '  Let  us  now  go  home :  for  it  is  dinner- 
time.' So  when  they  were  Bone  out,  they  parted  one  from  the 
other,  and,  turning  back  again,  they  came  to  the  same  place. 
After  they  had  aski-d  one  another  the  cause,  they  acknowledtred 
their  lust,  and  tlien  aiipoinlcd  a  time  both  tosrether  when  they 
might  tlud  her  alone." 

The  account  of  liow  they  met  Susanna  is  very 
elaborate  in  Theodotion  (verses  l.i-28).  while  the 
Septuagiut  sums  up  the  pi-oposaland  answer  in  two 
terse  sentences.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  play  on 
the  names  of  the  respective  trees  occurs  in  both  ver- 
sions (verses  T>T>  and  .W). 

In  I!el  and  the  Dragon  Theodotion  affects  greater 
historical  accuracy,  giving  details  concerning  names 
and  <lates  that  are  not  found  in  the  Septuagiut. 
where  general  statements,  such  as  the  "  King  of 
Babylon,"  predominate.  Theodotion's  Daniel  is 
more  profuse  in  his  profession  of  faith,  e.g..  verse 
2.),  "Thy  Lord,  my  God.  will  I  worship;  for  He  is  a 
living  (3od."  which  the  Septuagiut  omits.  These 
traits  again  suggest  that  Theodotion's  method  was 
that  of  an  elaborator. 

T.  E.  G.   II. 

THEOLOGY :  The  science  that  treats  of  God 
and  of  His  nlation  to  the  world  in  general  and  to 
man  in  particular;  in  a  less  restricted  sense,  the 
didactic    representation    of    the   contents   and   es- 


scuce  of  a  religion.  Jewish  theology,  therefore,  de- 
notes the  doctrinal  representation  of  the  contents 
and  essence  of  Jewish  religion,  the  ]uinciples  on 
which  it  rests,  and  the  fundamental  truths  it  en- 
deavors to  express  and  to  realize. 

Orthodox,  or  conservative,  Judaism,  from  the 
stauilpoinl  of  which  this  article  is  written,  regards 
the  Jewish  religion  asa  revealed  relig- 
Judaisni  ion,  the  teachings  of  which  were  made 
a  Revealed  known  by  God  to  tuan  !)y  supernatu- 
Relig-ion.  ral  means.  These  supernatural,  divine 
communications  of  religions  truths 
and  doctrines  took  place,  however,  oidy  at  certain 
times  in  the  past;  and  they  were  made  only  to 
cho.sen  people  (the  Prophets,  among  whom  Moses 
was  i)reeminent).  With  the  cessation  of  proph- 
ecy they  were  discotitiuued  altogether.  Through 
these  supernatural  manifestations  God  revealed  to 
human  beings  all  the  religious  truths  essential  to 
their  guidance  through  life  and  to  their  spiritual 
welfare.  These  religious  truths  it  is  not  necessstry 
for  man  to  supplement  with  human  doctrines;  nor 
may  any  of  them  be  annulled.  They  are  mainly 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  written  by  men 
who  were  inspired  by  God;  and  in  part  they  are 
among  the  teachings  and  manifestations  revealed 
by  God  to  Moses  which  were  not  written  down,  but 
were  preserved  to  the  nation  by  oral  tradition.  Al- 
though the  source  of  all  reli.gious  truths  within  Ju- 
daism is  to  be  found  in  revelation.  .lewish  theology 
is  not  .solely  revealed  theology:  natural  theology 
has  received  recognition  also.  It  is  considered  a 
fundamental  maxim  among  almost  all  Jewish  theo- 
logians and  religious  pliilosophers  that  the  teach- 
ingsand  religious  truths  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
as  emanating  fiom  God  can  not  be  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  human  intellect,  which  is  itself  of  di- 
vine origin.  The  truths,  understood  aud  accepted 
by  the  liuiuan  mind,  which  constitute  the  sum  of  nat- 
ural theology  are  therefore  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  determination  of  revealed  religious  truths. 
And,  besides,  thehuman  mind  hasbecnallotledagen- 
eral  right  to  judge  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
divine  teachings;  thisit  coidd  doonly 
Connection  Ijy  using  as  a  standard  the  fiindamen- 
with  lal  truths  recognized  by  itself.  The 
Natural  theological  system  binding  on  every 
Theology.  Orthodox,  conservative  Jew.  and  con- 
taining his  confession  of  faith,  is  there- 
fore a  composition  of  natuial  and  revealed  theology. 
Hevealed  theology,  however,  is  the  pre|ionderating 
element;  for  even  such  teachings  aud  jiriuciples  as 
might  have  been  set  up  by  human  intelligence  are 
considered,  when  embodied  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
as  revealed  by  God.  This  theological  system  is 
not,  however,  simply  a  system  of  abstract  truths 
and  articles  of  faith  in  which  the  Jew  is  merelj' 
reciuired  to  believe;  for  it  contains  the  fundamental 
theological  teachings  and  religious  principles  on 
which  is  based  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  world 
and  of  life;  and  it  retiuires  not  only  a  belief  in  and 
approval  of  these  i)riuciples,  but  also,  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  such  approval,  the  doing  of  deeds  which 
are  in  keeping  therewith.  It  imposes  upon  the  be- 
lieving Jew  duties  by  which  his  life  must  be  regula- 
ted.    It  must  be  admitted  that  Judaism — that  is,  the 
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sum  total  of  till'  rules  and  laws,  ideas  aud  Sfiitinieiits, 
iiiauncrs  and  custonis,  wlik-li  ii-guiate  the  actions, 
fcc-lings,  and  tliouglits  of  the  Jews — is  more  than  a 
mere  tlieijlo;;ical  system,  inasnuieh  as  many  of  its 
rules  and  customs  are  of  national  cliaracter.  It  is 
Dot  easy,  however,  to  differentiate  strictly  between 

the  national  and    the  theological  ele- 

Connection   ments  in  Judaism.     Several  national 

with  customs    are    also    divine     precepts, 

Jewish        wliose  observance  is  recommended  in 

National      the   Scriptures.     And,  besides,    there 

Customs,     (xists    between    the  Jewish   religion 

and  its  sujiportcrs,  the  Jewish  nation, 
n  connection  stj  intimate  that  Jewish  uatioualism 
and  Jewisli  theology  alsoarc  closely  allied.  National 
custonis  have  become  formulas  expressing  certain 
theological  ideas  and  doctrines,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  theological  rules  have  come  to  be  considered 
characteristics  of  the  nation,  becau.se  they  have 
liecoine  lialiitual  to  the  people.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  customs  and  habits  oliserved  in  commemoration 
of  the  most  important  national  event — the  delivery 
from  Egypt — at  the  same  time  convey  an  idea  of 
God's  providence  and  of  His  iiillueuce  upon  the 
history  of  tin-  nation  which  found  such  glorious 
■expression  in  the  Exodus.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tlieologicat  system,  with  its  iirccepts  and  requirc- 
meiits,  has  become  a  national  bond  which  keeps  the 
Jews  togetln-r  as  one  iieojde.  Without  denying  the 
partly  national  character  of  Judaism,  it  may  there- 
fore be  saitl  that  Judaism  is  a  peculiar  theological 
system  which,  among  other  purely  theological  doc- 
trines aii<l  religious  principles,  also  sets  up  as 
articles  of  failli  the  belief  in  the  imperishability  of 
the  Jews  as  a  nation  and  the  hope  of  a  revivitication 
of  their  independence.  It  imposes  also  the  duty  of 
preserving  tli<'  nationality  of  Israel  by  oliserving  the 
prescribed  cuslonis. 

The  present  article  gives  a  reiircsentation  of  this 
theological  system:  the  individual  religious  truths 
and  fundamental  teachings — the  dogmas  of  the 
Jewish  faith — will  be  cited  an<l  explained;  and 
llicir  iniportiuice  for  the  practical  religious  life, 
ns  well  as  the  moral  and  n-ligious  duties  deduced 
from  tlniii.  will  be  referred  to.  This  imposition  of 
moral  and  religious  duties  is  characti'ristic  of  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Jewish  religion,  which,  however,  are  not 
dogmas  ill  the  sense  that  belief  in  lliem  alone  in- 
.siires  the  salvation  of  the  soul;  for  mere  belief  in 
tlieni,  without  action  in  accordance'  with  such  belief, 
is.  according  to  the  Jewish  theological  conception, 
<)f  no  value.  The  dogmas  of  the  Jewish  faith  must 
not  only  be  belii-ved  and  acknowledged,  but  they  also 
demand  that  one  act  in  accordaiue  with  their 
logical  reiiuiremcnts.  In  this  sense  the  dogmas  of 
the  Ji'wish  religion  are  not  only  those  truths  and 
fundamental  doctrines  with  the  denial  of  which 
Judaism  wnuld  cease  to  he  a  religion,  but  also  siirli 
teachings  and    articles   <if    faith   as   are    obligatory 

upon    each    indiviilual.     With    these 

The  doctrines  and  aiticles  of  faith  the  most 

Sogmas  of  enlightened     spirits    ami    the     nmst 

Judaism,     proininenl     thinkers    of    tiie    Jewish 

nation    have    at    all    limes   occupied 
themselves.     This   being  the  case,    it    is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  dilTerences  of  opinion  have  arisen 
XII. -•) 


with  regard  to  details  of  individual  points,  one 
scholar  having  interpreted  a  particular  sentence  at 
variance  with  another.  In  all  such  cases  where  the 
most  enlightened  men  of  the  nation  have  disagreed 
in  the  interpretation  of  a  doctrine  or  an  article  of 
faith,  the  authoritative  ojiinion  of  the  majority  is 
used  as  a  basis  in  the  following  discussion  (see 
AiTiionnv).  Such  views  and  teachings  as  were  at 
all  times  considered  obligatory  on  adherents  of  the 
Jewish  religion  are  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Judaism.  Any  interpretation  of  an  article  of  faith 
which  was  at  any  time  advocated  by  only  one  or  a 
few  jiersoiis  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  his  or  their 
individual  opinion;  it  is  not  obligatory  ujion  all 
fcillowiMs  of  Judaism  and  will  therefore  not  be  cou- 
siilered  here. 

The  fundamental  dogma  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
without  which  such  faith  would  be  inconceivable, 
is  the  belief  in  tlu'  existence  of  God.  This  is  also 
the  fundamental  principle  of  all  other  religions; 
but  the  conception  of  God  taught  by  tlic  Jewish 
faith  is  in  essential  points  different  from  the  con- 
ceptions voiced  by  other  creeds.  This  iieculiarly 
Jewisli  conception  of  God  regards  Ilini  as  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  world  and  of  all  creatures;  and  it  be- 
stows upon  Him,  therefore,  the  name  "  Ha-Bore 
yitliarak  shemo  "  (The  Creator  whose  name  is  glo- 
rilied). 

The  conception  of  God  ns  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  is  taught  in  the  history  of  the  Creation 
(Gen.  i.),  finds  expression  in  the  Decalogue  also  (Ex. 
XX.  11),  and  is  often  repeated  in  the 

God  as       inophetic  books.     "I  have  made  the 

Creator,  earth,  and  created  man  upon  it:  I, 
even  my  hands,  have  stretched  out  the 
heavens,  and  all  their  host  have  I  commanded,"  says 
God  through  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  (Isa.  xlv. 
12).  Nehcmiah  says:  "Thou,  even  thou,  art  Lord 
alone;  thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heav- 
ens, with  all  their  host,  the  earth,  and  all  things  that 
are  therein,  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  thou 
preservest  them  all"  (Neli.  ix.  6);  and  the  P.salmist 
calls  God  the  Creator  "which  made  heaven,  and 
earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  therein  is"  (Ps.  cxlvi.  6). 
Tlie  creation  of  the  world  by  God.  as  the  Jewisli  re- 
ligion teaches,  was  a  "creaiio  ex  uiliilo,"  since  God, 
the  Creator,  merely  through  His  will,  or  His  word, 
called  into  existence  the  world  out  of  absolute  noth- 
ingness (Maiinonides,  "  Yail."  Teshubah,  iii. ;  "  Jloieh 
Nebukim,"  ii.  27;  Albo.  "  Ildvarini,"  i.  1'2).  God,  as 
the  C'realor  of  the  world,  is  its  preserver  also;  and 
the  creation  is  nota  completed  act,  buta  continuous 
activity.  The  laws  which,  with  great  regularity, 
rule  the  world  have  been  instituted  by  God.  and 
remain  valid  only  through  the  will  of  God,  who  in 
this  way  "n-peats  every  day  the  work  of  creation 
through  His  goodness."  Hut  "whatsoever  the  Lord 
pleased,  that  did  he  in  heaven,  and  in  earth,  in  llie 
seas,  and  all  (lee|i  places"  (I's,  cxxxv.  (i);  and  He  is 
able  to  abolish  the  laws  which  govern  nature  At 
certain  limes  in  the  worlil's  history,  whi-n  it  was 
necessary  for  higher  purposes,  lie  has  done  this, 
and  ransed  events  and  phenomena  to  happen 
which  were  conlniry  to  the  usual  laws  of  nature 
(see  MlliAcl.Kt.  All  the  niinicles  recorded  by  llic 
Scriptures  happened  in  this  manner.     The  natural 
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laws  me  neveithtless  to  be  legaided  as  valiil  for- 
ever;  for  tlicy  were  iiitroiliiceil  liy  God  iu  His  wis- 
dom as  permanent  rules  for  tlie  order  of  nature,  and 
He  never  liiis  cause  to  eliange  the  plans  once  made  by 
Him.  nor  to  change  the  arrangements  made  accord- 
ing to  tliese  plans.  Even  the  miracles,  although 
taking  jdace  (luring  a  temporary  suspension  of  nat- 
ural laws,  were  not  <lue  to  changes  in  the  divine 
plans;  for  they  were  embodied  in  the  original  jilan. 
For  from  the  very  creation  of  the  world  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  natural  laws,  God,  in  His  prescience, 
realized  that  at  certain  times  a  deviation  from 
this  order  would  be  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  iu  order  to  show  it  that  the  laws  of  na- 
ture had  no  independent  power,  but  were  subject  to 
a  higher  being,  their  Creator.  It  was  therefore 
prearranged  that  these  deviations  shoidd  take  place 
at  the  times  decided  upon.  In  the  personilicative 
language  of  the  ^Midrash  this  teaching  is  expressed 
as  follows:  "When  God  ordered  Jloses  to  cleave  the 
sea.  the  latter  wondered,  and  said,  '  Thou,  O  Lord, 
hast  said  it  Thyself,  and  hast  instituted  it  as  a  natu- 
ral law,  that  the  sea  should  never  become  diy.' 
Whereupon  the  Lord  said,  '  From  the  beginning,  at 
the  time  of  creation,  when  I  decided  the  laws  for 
the  sea,  I  have  stipulated  that  it  should  divide  itself 
before  Israel,  and  leave  a  dry  path  through  its  midst 
for  that  nation  '  "  (Ex.  K.  xxi.  6).  What  has  here 
been  said  concerning  the  phenomenal  division  of 
the  water  refers  also  to  every  other  phenomenon 
■which  is  a  deviation  from  the  natural  order  of 
things. 

Even  as  God  is  recognized  as  the  Creator  and 
Upholder  of  the  world,  so  is  He  regarded  as  its 
Rider.  God's  rulership  over  the  world  is  secured 
through  His  creatorship  (Ps.  xxiv.  1-2).  The  doe- 
trine  of  recognizing  in  God  not  only  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  but  also  the  Arbiter  of  its  destinj',  was 

revealed   by  God   Himself   upon  Mt. 
God  in       Sinai  when  He  declared  to  the  Israel- 
History,      ites  that   it  was   He  who   had   freed 

them  from  Egyptian  bondage  and 
made  them  an  independent  nation  (Ex.  xx.  2). 
Nehemiah,  after  having  recognized  God  as  the 
Creator  and  Upholder  of  the  world,  enumerates  His 
marvelous  deeds,  thereby  acknowledging  Him  also 
as  the  Arbiter  of  its  destiny  (Neh.  ix.  7-13).  In  Ps. 
cxxxvi.  God  is  praised  and  acknowledged  both  as 
the  Creator  of  the  world  and  as  the  Author  of  all 
events.  The  direct  result  upon  man  of  this  be- 
lief in  God  as  the  Creator  and  Upholder  of  the 
worhl  and  as  the  Arbiter  of  its  destiny,  is  to  make 
him  dependent  upon  and  responsible  to  God  who 
created  him.  According  to  Gen.  i.,  God's  creation 
of  the  world  culminated  when  He  created  man  in 
His  own  image.  This  resemblance  of  man  to  God 
refers  to  his  spiritual  iiualities,  which  raise  him 
above  the  animals,  and  enable  him  to  rule  the  world. 
It  also  enables  man  to  commune  with  God.  to  ac- 
knowledge Him,  and  to  act  according  to  His  will. 
It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  man  to  exercise  his 
God-given  rulership  of  the  world  only  in  accordance 
with  divine  precepts.  He  may  not  follow  his  own 
inclination,  but  must  in  all  things  do  according  to 
tlie  will  of  God.  And  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  man  to  do  according  to  the  divine  will,  God  has, 


through  a  revelation,  communicated  His  will  to 
man  (see  Hkvki,.\tion). 

The  belief  in  Goil  as  the  sole  Creator  of  the  world 
and  of  all  living  creatures  necessitates  also  a  be- 
lief in  the  eternity  of  Goil.  He  is  the  Cause 
which  has  called  all  things  into  existence.  But  He 
needed  no  outer  cause  for  His  own  existence.  He 
Him.self  being  the  cause  thereof.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  no  limit  can  be  placed  upon  Hisexistence, 
that  He  has  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  that  He 
will  continue  to  exist  forever.  "I  am  the  first,  and 
I  am  the  last."  says  the  Lord  through  the  mouth  of 
the  prophet  (Isa.  xliv.  6).  He  is  called,  therefore, 
"  the  eternal  God  "  ("  Elohe  kedem  "  :  Deut.  xxxiii. ). 
and  the  Psalmist  calls  Him  the  God  who  "fromever- 
lastin,g  to  everlasting  is  God  "  (Ps.  xc.  2).  This  God, 
teaches  the  Jewish  religion,  is  no  carnal  being;  no 
carnal  attributes  may  be  assigned  to  Him,  nor  do 
earthly  conditions  apjily  to  Him  ;  and 

God  In-  there  exists,  moreover,  no  other  being 
corporeal,  that  resembles  Him.  This  doctrine 
is  especially  emphasized  by  Jewish 
theologians,  because  several  Biblical  expressions  ap- 
parently favor  a  concev>tion  of  God  as  a  carnal  being, 
and  many  teachers  take  these  expressions  lilcrally. 
It  is  the  nature  of  a  carnal  body  that  it  is  limited 
and  detined  by  space.  God,  asa  non-corporeal  being, 
is  not  limited  by  space;  and  Solomon  says,  therefore, 
"behold,  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  can  not 
contain  thee"  (I  Kings  viii.  27).  The  sages  ex- 
pressed this  conception  thus:  "God  arranges  the 
whole  universe  and  sets  its  limits:  but  the  universe 
has  not  sufficient  room  for  Him;  it  can  not  contain 
Him "  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xc.  1  [ed.  Buber,  19.ib- 
196a]).  God  is  thus  omnipresent.  Wlien  expres- 
sions occur  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  mentioning  God 
as  dwelling  at  a  certain  place,  or  when  a  house  of 
God  is  spoken  of,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
God  is  subject  to  limitations  of  space.  For  the 
heavens  and  the  entire  universe  can  not  contain 
Him ;  how  much  less  can  a  temple  built  by  human 
hands?  All  such  expressions  are  only  means  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  certain  places  arc  fitted  to  bring  hu- 
man beings  into  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  they  may 
approach  God  and  find  Him.  In  like  manner  do  the 
Holy  Scriptures  warn  against  the  attribution  to  God 
of  any  definite  shape,  and  the  conception  of  Him  in 
any  given  likeness.  "Ye  heard  the  voice  of  the 
words,  but  saw  no  similitude.  .  .  .  Take  ye  there- 
fore good  heed  unto  yourselves;  for  ye  saw  no 
manner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake 
unto  you  in  Horeb  "  (Deut.  iv."l2,  15).  All  the  Bib- 
lical expressions  which  mention  God  in  anthropo- 
morphic terms  are  to  be  understood  figuratively. 
God's  "hand"  signifies  His  power;  His"eye"aQd 
His  "ear,"  His  omniscience,  through  which  He  sees 
and  hears  everything.  His  "joy  "  signifies  His  sat- 
isfaction ;  His  "anger."  His  disajiprobation  of  hu- 
man acts  done  against  His  will.  All  these  expres- 
sions are  merely  metaphorical,  and  were  selected  in 
order  to  make  the  power  of  God  comprehensible  to 
human  beings,  who  are  accustomed  to  see  every 
action  done  through  a  human  agency.  When 
the  Bible  wishes  to  explain  anything  that  has 
taken  place  on  earth  through  divine  intervention,  it 
uses  the  same  expressions  as  are  employed  in  the 
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case  of  liumiiii  acts.  But  iii  reality  tlicre  is  no 
comparison  whatever  possible  between  God,  tlie 
absolute,  spiritual  being,  and  man,  or  between 
God's  acts  and  man's.  "To  whom  then  will  ye 
liken  God?  or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare  unto 
him?  ...  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall 
I  be  equal?  saith  the  Holy  One"  (Isa.  xl.  is,  25). 
"For  my  Ihoujriits  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither 
are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord  "  {ib.  Iv.  8; 
com  p.  Maimonides, "  Moreh,"  i.48;  Albo,  ?.c.  ii.  14-17). 

A  further  article  of  faith  teaches  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  God  as  the  only  God,  and  the  belief  in  no 
gods  besides  Him.     "I  am  the  Lord 
God  thy  God,   which  have  brought  thee 

Unique,  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage.  Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  before  me,"  says  God  to  Israel  on  Mt. 
Sinai  (E.\.  .\.\.  2-3).  Even  prior  to  the  revelation 
on  Sinai  monotheism  (the  belief  in  one  God)  was  an 
inheritance  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  patriarch 
Jacob,  in  his  dying  hour,  is  filled  with  unrest  because 
he  doubts  whether  his  children  will  preserve  the 
faith  which  Abraham  transmitted  to  iiim.  His 
children,  who  are  gathered  about  him,  declare,  how- 
ever, tliat  even  as  he  believes  in  one  Gml  oidy,  so 
also  will  they  believe  in  the  only  God ;  and  tliey 
pronounce  the  monotheistic  article  of  faith  ;  "  Hear, 
O  Israel:  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord"  (Dent. 
vi.  4;  Gen.  K.  .\cviii.  4).  This  confession  of  faith  the 
Jew  pronounces  thrice  daily,  and  even  in  his  (lying 
hour  he  breathes  it  (see  Siikm.\').  With  this  confes- 
sion on  their  lips,  thousands  of  Jews  have  suflered 
martyrdom  because  they  would  not  deny  the  unity 
of  God.  Many  later  religions  have  derived  the  mono- 
theistic belief  from  Judaism,  without,  however, 
preserving  it  in  the  same  degree  of  strict  purity. 
The  Jewish  religion  not  only  teaches  its  adherents 
to  believe  in  no  other  god  besides  the  One.  but  it 
also  forbids  the  ascription  to  God  of  any  attriliutes 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  conllict  with  the  strict 
belief  in  His  unity.  To  ascribe  to  God  any  jiositive 
attributes  is  forbidden  because  it  might  lead  to  a 
personification  of  the  divine  qualities,  which  would 
interfere  with  the  purity  of  the  monotheistic  faith. 
Many  of  the  attribulcsaseiibcd  to  God  aiee.\plained 
as  negative  characteristics.  Thus,  when  it  is  said 
that  God  has  a  will,  it  implies  only  that  He  is  not 
constrained  in  llis  actions;  it  must  never  l)e  uniler- 
slood  in  the  .sense  that  His  will  is  anything  apart 
from  Himself.  Nor  may  it  be  taken  to  mean  that 
His  will  is  a  part  of  His  essence,  for  the  unity  of 
(!<id  is  absolute  an<l  indivisible.  M<ist  of  the  attri- 
butes ascribed  to  <io<l  in  Holy  Wiil  and  in  the 
prayers  tire  to  be  understood  nut  as  inherent  <|uali- 
ties,  but  as  ways  and  means  by  which  He  rules  the 
world  (see  MiDDor,  SiiKi.osit-EsnKii).  The  em- 
phatic mention  of  these  divint'  attributes  occurs  so 
often  in  the  Hible  and  in  the  prayers,  because  they 
exercise  a  gri'at  intluencc  upon  the  religious  and 
moral  life  of  man.  And  for  the  same  reason,  and 
that  its  adherents  may  reidize  that  they  can  rely 
only  on  Ooil,  does  the  Jewish  religion  impress  upon 
them  the  fact  that  (iod  is  ominpotent.  In  their  be 
lief  in  God's  omnipotence  they  can  say  with  the 
Psalnust :  "The  Lord  is  on  my  siile;  I  will  not  fear: 
what  can  man  do  unto  me?"     (Vs.  cxviii.  0).    God, 


in  His  ominpotencc,  can  frustrate  any  plans  made 
against  them ;  and  the  fear  of  man  need  therefore 
never  lead  them  astray  from  the  path  of  their  re- 
ligion. They  can  proudly  refuse  to  commit  any  im- 
moral act,  although  demanded  of  them  by  the  ndghl- 
iest  of  the  earth,  even  as  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and 
A/ariah  refused  the  order  of  Nebuchadnez/ar  with 
the  words:  "If  it  be  so,  our  God  whom  we  serve. 
He  is  almighty,  and  He  can  deliver  us  and  protect 
us"  (Dan.  iii.  17,  Hebr.).  To  the  many  occasions 
on  which  this  confidence  in  the  onmipotenec  of  God 
has  protected  the  Jews  from  denying  their  faith, 
every  page  of  their  history  bears  witness. 

God  is  oumiscieut.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  belief 
in  the  divine  providence,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  circumstantial  treatment.  The  belief  in  God's 
omniscience  cxercLses  great  influence 
God's  Om-  also  on  the  moral  and  religious 
niscience.  thoughts  and  acts  of  human  beings. 
"  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  jilaces 
that  I  shall  not  see  him?  "  says  the  Lord  through  the 
mouth  of  His  prophet  (Jer.  xxiii.  24).  All  human 
acts  are  seen  by  God;  and  though  they  may  be  hid- 
den from  the  eyes  of  human  justice,  they  can  not 
be  hidden  from  Him.  Therefore,  no  evil  deed  may 
be  committeil  even  in  secret.  Also  the  inmost 
emotions  of  the  human  mind  are  known  to  God,  for 
He  "knoweth  the  thoughts  of  man"  (Ps.  xciv.  11). 
Man  may  entertain  no  wicked  feelings  in  liis  heart; 
for  God  "seest  the  reins  and  the  heart"  (Jer.  xx.  12). 

Go<l  is  onmiscient  and  all-kind.  This  faith  is  the 
foundation  of  Jewish  Optimis.m.  The  world  is  the 
best  possible  world  that  could  be  created  (Gen.  H. 
ix.  2),  for  "God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made, 
and.  behold,  it  was  very  good"  (Gen.  i.  31).  Also 
in  His  government  of  the  world  does  God  exercise 
His  h)vingkindness,  and  "all  that  God  does  is  done 
for  the  good"  (Ber.  GOb),  even  when  it  does  not  so 
appear  to  human  beings.  This  faith,  together  with 
the  belief  in  God's  justice  and  never-ending  love, 
gives  man  courage  andstreniitli  to  follow  thestraight 
path  to  his  iierfeclion  unhindered  by  the  adversi- 
ties of  life,  and  to  endure  with  equanimity  and  with 
faith  in  God  all  the  hardshiiis  of  life.  "  It  must  not 
be  believed  of  God  that  He  would  jiass  an  unjust 
judgment  upon  man"  (Ber.  f)!)).  When,  therefore, 
man  is  visiteil  by  alllictioii,  he  should  first  submit 
his  entire  conduct  and  all  his  actions  to  a  severe 
test,  to  see  if  he  has  not  called  down  his  sulTerings 
ujion  himself  through  his  own  misconduct.  But 
even  if,  after  a  strict  examination  of  his  life,  he  can 
find  nothing  which  could  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
sulTering,  he  should  despair  neither  of  himself  nor 
of  divine  justice;  lie  should  regard  his  atllielions  as 
the  "sulTerings  of  love"  ("yissurin  sliel  ahab:dr') 
which  God.  out  of  His  loving-kindness,  has  visited 
upon  him  (Ber.  5a).  "For  whom  the  Lord  loveth 
he  correcleth  "  (Prov.  iii.  12),  and  He  inllicis  sulTer 
ings  upon  him  in  order  to  lead  him  to  his  salvation. 

The  Jewish   faith  in    the  absolute  unity  of  Goil 
neeessjirily  implies  His  immutability, 

God  Im-      the    unehangiableiu'.ss  of   His  resolu- 

mutable.      tions.  and   the  constjiney  of  His  will. 

This  doctrine  of  Goil's  immutability  i.s 

often  empha.sized  in  the  Scriptures;    "For  I  am  tlio 

Lord,  I  change  not"  (Mai.   iii.  0);   "God  is  not  a 
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mini,  that  iic  should  lie;  neither  the  son  of  mail,  that 
lie  sliouUl  rciH'iit "  (Niiiii.  xxiii.  1!));  "Aiul  also  the 
Strengtli  of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor  repent :  tor  he  is 
not  a  man.  that  he  shoukl  repent"  (1  Sam.  .w.  20). 
It  is  also  said  with  reference  to  His  ordinances  that 
lliey  are  everlasting  and  unchangeable:  "He  hath 
ilso  stablished  them  for  ever  and  ever:  He  hath 
made  a  decree  which  shall  not  pass"  (Ps.  cxlviii. 
G;  comp.  Maimonides,  "Moreh,"  iii.  -0;  Albo, 
I.e.  ii.  I!)). 

This  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of  God  and  the 
eonslaiicy  of  His  will  is  in  apjiarent  conllict  with 
two  other  important  teachings  of  Judaism  ;  namely, 
the  doctrines  of  the  power  of  repentance  and  the 
etticacy  of  prayer.  These  doctrines  will  thi^refore 
be  briefly  treated  here:  and  it  will  be  shown  how 
Jewish  theologians  view  this  apparent  contradiction. 
Almost  all  the  prophets  speak  of  the  power  of  Re- 
ri;XT.\Ncii  to  avert  from  man  the  evil  which 
threatens  him,  and  to  procure  for  him  the  divine 
grace.  "Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and 
the  unrigliteous  man  his  tliouglits:  and  let  him 
return  unto  the  Lord,  and  lie  will  have  mercy  upon 
him:  and  to  our  God.  for  he  will  abundantly  par- 
don," says  the  prophet  Isaiah  (Iv.  7);  and  in  tlie 
same  spirit  speak  Hosea  (xiv.  2),  Joel  {ii.  12-14), 
Amos  (iv.  6-11).  Jonah  (iii.  8-10).  Zephaniah  (ii. 
1-3).  Jeremiah  (iii.  22,  iv.  1-2),  and  Ezekiel  (xviii. 
21-:i2|.  And  ill  like  manner  speak  the  sages  of  the 
Mishnah  and  the  Talmud,  comparing  repentance 
to  a  shield  which  protects  man  from  the  punisli- 
ment  decreed  upon  him  (Ab.  iv.  13).  or  to  a  media- 
tor who  speaks  to  God  in  man's  defense  and  obtains 
for  him  divine  grace  (Shab.  32a),  or  to  a  medium 
which  brings  salvation  to  the  world  (Yoma  86a). 
The  question  arises:  How  can  God,  on  account  of 
man's  repentance,  change  His  resolve,  and  avert  the 
unfavorable  judgment  passed  upon  him;  and  does 
not  such  action  conllict  -with  the  doctrine  of  the 
immutability  of  His  plans?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  that  God  never  changes  His  will;  and 
when  man  is  able,  through  conversion,  to  escape 
the  unhappy  fate  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  his.  such  escape  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
included  in  God's  original  plan.  "Have  I  any 
pleasure  at  all  that  the  wicked  should  die'?  saith  the 
Lord  God :  and  not  that  he  should  return  from  his 
ways,  and  live'?"  (Ezek.  xviii.  23.32).  SulTerings 
and  misfortunes  were  preordained  for  man  on 
account  of  his  sins:  but  it  was  also  preordained 
that  they  should  afflict  him  only  as 
Re-  long  as  he  persisted  in  liis  ungodly  life 

pentance.  and  evil  ways — the  cause  of  his  suf- 
ferings. And  it  is  preordained,  also, 
that  when  man  through  repentance  removes  the 
original  cause  of  his  sufferings,  these  and  his 
misfortunes  shall  leave  him  (comp.  Albo.  I.e.  iv. 
18).  The  sages  of  the  Talmud  expressed  this  as 
follows:  "Even  before  the  world  was  created  re- 
pentance ["teshubah"]  was  called  into  existence  " 
(Pes.  34a);  which  means  that  before  God  created  the 
world  and  human  beings,  before  He  decreed  any  fate 
for  man,  and  before  He  made  any  resolutions.  He 
had  "teshubah"  in  mind:  ordaining  that  through 
penance,  which  changes  man's  attitude  toward  God, 
God's  attitude  toward  man  should  also  become  more 


favorable.  Man's  repentance,  therefore,  causes  no 
change  in  God's  will  or  decisions. 

Wliat  has  been  sjud  above  in  regard  to  the  jiower 
of  pen;iiice  applies  likewise  to  prayer.  The  belief 
in  the  power  of  prayer  to  obtain  God's  help  and 
grace  finds  expression  in  the  Hililc,  where  it  is  said 
of  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Prophets  that  they  prayed  ; 
and  the  Biblical  cxamjiles  of  prayers  that  have 
been  answered  are  numerous  (see  Pu.wek).  The 
most  conspicuous  examiilcs  are  the  prayers  of 
Hannah  (I  Sam.  i.  10  et  scq.)  and  Jonah  (Jonah  ii.  3 
(t  set/.).  But  the  eflicacy  of  prayer  does  not  necessi- 
tate a  change  in  the  divine  plans.  The  only  way 
in  which  to  pray  so  that  the  prayer  may  be  heard 
and  answered  is  for  man  to  turn  to  God  with  all  his 
heart  and  with  all  his  soul  (comp.  I  Kings  viii.  4s- 
50).  to  repent  all  his  sins,  and  to  resolve  henceforth 
to  live  iu  such  a  way  as  will  be  pleasing  to  God. 
from  whom  he  solicits  aid  and  grace.  A  iir.iyer 
uttered  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  and  with  such  in- 
tention is  not  only  a  desire  spoken  to  Gixl.  but  it  is 
an  expression  of  the  inner  transformation  which  has 
taken  place  iu  the  one  who  prays.  His  thoughts 
and  his  iiiientious  have  become  entirely  changed, 
and  jdeasing  to  God :  and  he  deserves,  therefore, 
the  divine  grace  which  has  previously  been  withheld 
from  him  only  because  lie  lacked  the  seiitiineiils  to 
which  his  prayer  has  given  expression  (comp.  Albo. 
I.e.  iv.  18).  The  Talmudisls  express  this  teach- 
ing as  follows:  "How  can  a  prayer  help  anyone 
who  is  sick"?  If  it  be  the  divine  intention  that  lie 
die  from  his  disease,  no  jirayer  can  help  him,  since 
the  divine  resolution  is  unchangeable.  But  if  it  be 
the  intention  of  God  that  he  recover,  why  then 
should  he  pray '?  "  The  answer  is :  "  Prayer  can 
help  man,  even  if  the  divine  decree  he  not  in  his 
favor  "(U.  II.  16a).  The  unfavorable  decree  has 
been  rendered  conditionally  and  is  to  be  fultilleil 
only  if  the  man  remains  in  his  original 
Power  of    frame  of  mind.     But  if  he  repents,  and 

Prayer.  through  prayer  exprcs.scs  the  change 
that  has  taken  jilacein  him,  then  t lie  de- 
cree is  annulled  ;  for  thus  was  it  preordained  by  God. 

Besides  the  belief  in  the  eflicacj'  of  prayer,  the 
Jewish  religion  teaches  also  another  sentence  re- 
garding prayer  which  distinguishes  it  fnnn  other 
creeds.  This  doctrine  is  that  prayer  may  be  di- 
rected only  to  God:  and  that,  besides  Him.  there  is 
no  other  being  worthj'  of  prayer  (Maimonides'  com- 
mentary on  Sanh.  xi.  1).  This  doctrine  is.  of 
course,  only  a  couscciuent  result  of  the  doctrine 
of  God's  omnipotence,  and  that  He  alone  is  the  Cre- 
ator and  the  Kuler  of  the  world,  so  that  He  alone 
can  grant  men  their  desires.  But  in  this  inhibition 
against  jiraying  to  other  beings,  the  Jewisli  religion 
includes  also  the  invocation  of  angels  or  au.clit  else 
as  mediators  between  God  and  man.  The  Jew 
needs  no  agent  whatever  when  he  prays  to  his 
God:  "When  men  will  approach  God,"  says  the 
Talmud  ("Ver.  Ber.  ix.  13a),  "they  need  .seek  out  no 
mediator,  nor  need  they  announce  their  arrival 
through  a  doorkeeper.  God  says  to  them.  '  AVlien 
ye  are  in  need,  call  upon  none  of  the  angels,  neither 
Mich.iel  nor  Gabriel,  but  call  upon  Me,  and  I  will 
hear  ye  at  once,  as  it  is  written  (Joel  iii.  5  |  A.  V.  ii. 
32J):  "Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
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sliiill  ne  (k'liveied."  '  "  Every  man  can  icicli  his  God 
Iliroiigli  piaycr,  without  any  mcdiatiou;  for  even 
thoii!j;h  (!()(1  is  elevated  hiuh  above  the  world,  wlien 
a  man  enters  a  Iioiise  of  God  and  utters  a  prayer, 
even  in  a  wliisper,  He  liears  it  immediately  (Yer. 
Ijer.  /.<•,),  "The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that 
call  upon  him,  to  all  that  eall  upon  him  in  truth" 
(Ps.  cxlv.  18).  lie  is  etjuall^'  near  to  all:  to  tlie 
highest  as  well  as  to  the  lowliest.  If  a  prayer  be 
ullered  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  and  with  right 
inti'utions,  it  is  elticacious  whellier  proiiouneed  by  a 
Closes  or  by  the  lowliest  one  in  Israel  (eomp.  E.\.  H. 
.\.\i.  3). 

Holy  Seriplnre  mentions  several  instanees  where 
a  prophet  or  a  jiious  man  prays  for  another:  as.  fcjr 
e.xample,  Abraham  for  Abinielech,  Mo.ses  for  Pha- 
raoh, etc.  'I'hese  l)rayers,  although  not  e.xprcssive 
of  the  improved  condition  of  tho.se  for  whom  they 
are  uttered,  arc  nevertheless  hoard  by  God,  in  order 
to  show  that  He  is  the  l{uler  of  the  world  and  that 
those  who  believe;  in  Him  do  not  call  upon  Him 
in  vain.  "He  is  a  prophet,  and  ho  shall  pray  for 
lliee,  and  thou  shalt  live,"  says  God  to  Al)imeleeli 
(Gen.  .\.\.  7).  God  intiicts  sufferings  upon  tud)e- 
lievers,  with  the  intention  of  recalling  them  through 
the  prayer  of  a  pious  one,  thereby  to  show  llie  un- 
believers that  He,  the  Knler  of  the  world,  is  accessi- 
ble to  the  prayers  of  those  that  believe  in  Him. 

As  has  been  said  above,  the  circumstance  that 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God  imposes  upon 
him  the  duty  of  ordering  his  life  entirely  according 
to  the  will  of  God:  and  oidy  by  doing  so  can  he  at- 
tain the  highest  perfection  and  fullil  his  destiny. 
In  oriler  to  act  according  to  the  will  of  God  it  is 
necessary  that  man  should  know  what  God  wills  of 
liim.  Through  his  God-given  intellect  man  is  en- 
abled, in  many  cases,  to  recognize  the  will  of  God; 
but,  in  order  to  understand  it  fully,  he  needs  a 
direct  communication  from  God:  that  is,  a  divine 
revelation.  Such  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  will 
was  made  even  to  the  lirst  human  being,  Adam, 
as  well  as  to  Noah  and  to  the  jiatriarclis  Abraham. 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Moses  assured  Israel  that  God 
woidd  raise  after  him  (jther  jiroiihels,  who  would 
nnd<e  known  to  the  people  the  divine  will  (Dent. 
xviii.  l.l-iy);  and  he  indicated  to  them  the  .signs 
by  whieli  they  might  distinguish  a  true  pro|ihet 
from  a  false  one  (rt.  .\iii.  2-(i.  .wiii.  21)-22).  The  pur- 
pose of  the  true  Prophets  was  only  to  enlighten  the 
people  as  to  the  will  of  (iod,  thereby  bringing  them 
to  a  clearer  undiTstanding  of  their  duty:  to  live 
according  to  that  will  (Albo,  /.<:  iii.  12).  The 
seers  that  arose  in  Israel  and  in  Judah,  and  wlio.se 
prophecies  have  been  preserved  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  proved  themselves  true  iirophets 
through  their  personal  characters  as 
Divine  well  as  through  the  nature  of  their 
Revelation,  prophecies.  The  Jewish  religion  has, 
tlierefore,  establisheil  as  an  important 
doctrine  tlie  leeognilion,  as  inspired  by  God.  of  all 
the  prophetic  utterances  that  have  been  handed 
down  (Maimonides'  commentary  on  Sauli.  .\i.  1). 
The  times  and  places  at  whi<h  <!<m1  bestows  on  a 
man  the  distinetion  of  revealing  Him  to  the  |)cople 
depends  entirely  upon  His  own  will:  but  prophets 
nuist  possess  certain  virtues  and  characteristics  that 


make  them  worthy  of  receiving  the  divine  com- 
munications (see  PnopiiiiTs  and  Phoimiecv).  Those 
whom  God  found  worthy  of  receiving  such  direct 
information  regarding  His  will  were,  in  a  manner 
which  seemed  inexplicable  and  supernatural  to  the 
laity,  possessed  of  the  lirni  impression  and  the  un- 
shakable conviction  that  God  spoke  to  lliem  and 
apprised  them  of  His  will.  They  were  convinced 
also  that  this  im])ression  was  not  a  mere  feeling 
of  their  souls,  but  that  it  came  to  them  from  wilh- 
cnit :  from  God,  who  revealed  Himself  unto  them, 
making  them  His  instrumeius  through  which  He 
eominiuiieated  His  will  to  their  fellow  beings  (see 
I{i;viii,.\TiON).  But  in  order  to  inspire  the  laity 
with  faith  in  the  Prophets,  God  considered  it 
necessary  on  3It.  Sinai  to  let  the  whole  Jewish 
peojile  hear  that  He  spoke  to  Closes,  that  they  might 
believe  him  forever  (E.\.  xi,\.  9):  and  when  God 
then  revealed  Himself  to  the  entire  nation  He  con- 
vinced them  "  that  He  could  conunune  with  a  hiunan 
being"  (eomp.  Dent.  v.  24).  They  thereupon  re- 
noniH-ed  all  desire  to  receive  commands  and  teachings 
from  God  direct.  They  were  convinced  that  .Moses 
repeated  (iod's  words  to  them  faithfully:  and  they 
ileclared  themselves  willing  to  hear  all  that  he 
spoke  in  Goil's  name,  and  to  act  accordingly  (Deut. 
V.  24).  God  thereupon  revealed  to  Moses  all  the 
commandments  and  all  the  .statutes  and  judgments, 
wbieli  ]\l<ises  commuiucaled  to  the  lieople  {ib.  31) 
This  revelation  on  Mt.  Sinai  is  therefore  tlu;  chief 
foundation  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and 
The  Torah.  guarantees  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Law  as  contained  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Before  his  death  Jloses  wrote  ilown  the  live  books 
named  after  him  (the  Pentateuch),  and  gave  them 
to  the  people  (il>.  .\.\.\i.  24-20):  and  he  conunauded 
them  to  observe  everything  therein  written,  and 
to  transmit  it  to  llieir  children  as  the  teaching  of 
God.  Ilowevermucli  thesu(ceeding  generations  of 
Israel,  after  the  death  of  Jloses,  fell  olf  from  God 
and  became  idolaters,  there  has  been  in  each  genera- 
tion a  group  of  pious  men  who  have  guarded  faith- 
fidly  the  holy  iidieritance  and  transmitted  it  to  their 
children.  And  through  this  careful  transmission 
the  teachings  of  Moses  have  been  preserved  un- 
changed through  all  ages.  It  is  therefore  set  up  as 
one  of  the  fundameiilal  dogmas  of  the  Jewish 
religion  that  the  Torah  e<intaiiu'd  in  the  Pentateuch 
is  identical  with  that  which  was  revealed  by  God  to 
Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai  (Maimonides'  commentary  on 
Saidi.  xi.  1).  Xo  changes  have  been  niadi'  tln-reiii 
except  with  regard  to  the  clnirncters  in  which  it  was 
written  (Sanli.  2lb). 

The  Torah  contains  rules  and  regulations  wliicdi 
should  govern  the  life  of  man  ami  lead  him  to 
moral  and  religious  ]ici  lection.  Every  nde  is  I'X- 
pressive  of  a  fumlamental  elhieal,  moral,  or  relig- 
ious idea.  Those  regulations  in  which  human  inlel- 
ligeiice  is  unable  to  discern  the  fundamenlal  idea 
are.  through  belief  in  Iheirdivine origin,  vouchsafed 
the  same  high  riligious  impiulriiu'e;  anil  the  ethical 
value  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God  where  its 
puipose  is  not  understood  is  even  greater.  In 
observing  the  Law  man's  good  intention  is  the 
chief  point  (see  Nomism). 

These    written    laws  are   supplemented    through 
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oral  teachings:  and  tlii'  inliM'pictalion  nt"  tlic  written 
doctrines  is  entrusted  to  the  sages  and  seliohirs,  wlio 
oxpo\ind  them  aceordiiiit  to  prescrihed  rides.  They 
add  to  or  ilediict  from  the  in<lividual  regulations; 
and  in  many  inslances,  when  it  is  for  the  good  of 
the  Law,  they  may  ann\d  an  entire  clause.  In  sudi 
cases,  however,  the  whole  body  of  scholars,  or  at 
least  a  niajorilj'.  must  agree  as  to  the  necessity  aud 
correctness  of  the  measure  (sec  Aithokity;  Okal 
Law).  Aside  from  such  minor  changes  and  occa- 
sional annulments,  which  are  made  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Law,  and  are  intended  to  sustain  the  entire 
Toiah  ("liittulah  slid  torali  zelui  )issudali  "  ;  Men. 
99lj).  the  Law  is  to  he  regarded,  in  wiiole  or  in  parts, 
as  unchangeable  and  irrevocable  It  is  a  linn  article 
of  faitli  in  the  Jewish  religion  that  this  Law  will 
never  be  changed,  and  that  no  other  doctrines  will 
be  given  by  Ood  to  man  {Maimonides.  I.e.). 

Of  many  clauses  of  the  Law  it  is  cvjircssly  stated 
that  thej-  are  meant  to  1)C  eternal  rules  ("hidjkot 
'olam").  or  that  they  are  obligatory  on  all  genera- 
tions (■' Ic-ilorot  'olam");  ajid  there  is  not  a  single 
indication  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  the  Law  is 
ever  to  be  replaced  by  other  revealed  doctrines. 
The  now  covenant  of  which  Jeremiah  speaks  {.\.\.\i. 
31-33)  is  not  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  new  re- 
vealed law.  but  on  the  basis  of  the  old  law.  which 
shall  take  firmer  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  believers. 
It  was  even  promised  to  the  Israelites  that  new 
prophets  should  arise,  and  they  were  commanded  to 
barken  to  the  words  of  these  prophets  (Dent,  xviii. 
15-18).  Hut  the  new  prophets  can  reveal  no  new 
law,  anil  a  piophct  who  sets  up  a  law  which  con- 
flicts with  the  old  doctrines  is  a  false 
Perma-  prophet  (ih.  xiii.  1-4).  And  also  a 
nence  and  prophet  who  declares  the  old  law  to 
Sufficiency  be  valid  for  a  certain  ]ieriod  only,  is  a 
of  false  proi)liet,  for  his  statement  con- 

the  Torah.  llicts  with  the  teachings  of  Closes,  the 
greatest  of  all  prophets,  who  plainly 
says  in  manj-  passages  (E.\.  .xii.  14,  17  et  Kcfj.)  that 
the  regulations  shall  be  obligatory  forever  (Maimoni- 
des, "Yad,"  Yesode  ha-Torah,  i.\. ;  idem,  "Moreh," 
ii.  39;  Saadia,  "Emunot  wc-Dcot,"  iii.  7-10).  The 
words  "It  [the  commandment]  is  not  in  heaven" 
(Deut.  .\xx.  12)  are  explained  in  the  Talmiul  (B.  JI. 
59b)  as  meaning  that  there  is  nothing  left  in  heaven 
that  has  yet  to  be  revealed  in  order  to  elucidate  the 
Law.  A  decision  or  a  legal  question  Ijascd  only  on 
such  a  heavenly  revelation  is  not  recognized  (Jlai- 
monides,  "Yad,"  l.r.).  The  doctrine  of  the  uu- 
changeableness  of  the  Law  is  further  emphasized 
by  another  fundamental  dogma  of  Judaism,  which 
declares  the  jiropheey  of  Moses  to  surpass  that  of 
any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors  (Maimonides. 
I.e.).  That  the  prophecy  of  Moses  is  dilTcrent  from 
and  superior  to  that  of  any  other  prophet  is  ex- 
plicith'  stated  in  Num.  xii.  8.  Whether  this  ilifTer- 
cnce  was  one  of  quality,  as  Maimonides  thinks 
("Yad,"  I.e.  vii.  0;  "  Jlorch,"  ii.  35),  oroiieof  degree 
only,  as  Albo  (I.e.  iii.  17)  supposes,  is  immaterial. 
The  fact  is  sufficient  that  the  prophecy  of  Moses 
was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  prophet.  The 
Torah  was  given  thiough  Moses,  of  whose  superior 
.cift  God  Himself  convinced  the  Israelites  on  Mt. 
Sinai.     Should  another  prophet  arise  and  declare 


the  Law  given  by  God  through  Moses  to  be  invalid. 
then  he  would  have  to  be  a  greater  juophet  than 
Jloses;  this,  however,  is  inconceivable  according  to 
the  fundamental  doctrine  which  declares  Jloses  to 
be  the  greatest  i)iophetof  all  time.  Those  pro]>hets 
are  not  to  be  believed  who  declared  the  old  covenant 
to  be  dissolved,  and  that  they  were  sent  by  God  to 
make  a  new  one;  for  one  can  not  be  as  firndy  con- 
vinced of  their  divine  authority  as  of  that  of  the  old 
covenant,  which  they  themselves  do  not  deny 
(Abraham  ibn  Daud,  in  "Emuuah  Kamah,"  ii. ; 
comp.  also  Albo,  I.e.  iii.  19). 

The  fact  that  the  Law  was  given  to  man,  and  that 
he  was  requested  to  observe  its  (irecepts,  implies 
that  it  dejieuds  on  man  alone  whether  or  not  he  will 
do  so.  The  freedom  of  the  human  will  is  explicitly 
announced  in  the  Bible  also:  "I  call  heaven  and 
earth  to  record  this  day  against  you. 
Freedom  of  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and 
the  Will,  death,  blessing  and  cursing:  theicfore 
choose  life,  that  both  thou  aud  th}- 
seed  may  live:  That  thou  mayest  love  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  that  thou  mayest  obey  his  voice,  and  that 
thou  mayest  cleave  unto  him  :  for  he  is  thy  life,  and 
the  length  of  thy  days"  (Deut.  xxx.  19-20).  The 
Mishnah  teaches:  "Everything  has  been  foreseen  by 
God,  and  yet  He  has  given  to  man  freeilom  of  will" 
(Ab.  iii.  15).  Also  the  Talmud  jilainly  teaches  of 
the  freedom  of  will:  "Everything  is  in  the  hand  of 
God.  with  the  exception  of  the  fear  of  God.  and 
piety:  these  alone  are  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
man  "  (Ber.  33b).  "  When  any  one  would  keej)  his 
life  clean  and  virtuous,  he  is  aided  :  but  if  he  chooses 
to  keep  it  uuclcau  and  wicked,  he  is  not  hindered." 
says  Simeon  ben  Lakish  (Shab.  104a).  The  teachers 
of  post-Talmudic  times  all  regarded  the  liberty  of 
the  human  will  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Juda- 
ism. Although  it  is  dilbcult  to  reconcile  this  doc- 
trine with  the  knowledge  or  prescience  of  God. 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  such  a 
reconciliation,  in  order  that  it  might  not  become 
necessary  to  deny  either  of  them  (comp.  Saadia, 
"Emunot  we-De'ot."  ii.  9;  "C'u/ari."  v.  20:  Mai- 
monides. "iloreh."  iii.  20;  Crcseas,  "Or  Adouai,"  II. 
i.  4;  Albo,  I.e.  iv.  5).  The  liberty  aud  responsi- 
bility of  man  justify  some  retribution  for  his  acts: 
rewards  for  the  observance  of  divine  precepts  and 
commandments,  and  iiunishment  for  their  trans- 
gression. A  just  retribution  prcsnppo.ses  God's 
providence  and  His  omniscience.  The  belief  in 
God's  omniscience — that  is,  the  belief  that  He  sees 
and  knows  everything,  even  the  secret  thoughts  of 
man,  and  that  nothing  can  take  phice  in  the  world 
otherwise  than  by  His  will — is  one  of 
God's  Prov-  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  Judaism. 

idence.  Pluses  warns  Israel  not  to  forget  that 
all  events  proceed  from  God:  "And 
thou  say  in  thine  heart,  ily  power  and  the  might 
of  mine  hand  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth.  But 
thou  shalt  remember  the  Lord  thy  God :  for  it 
is  he  that  giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth  "  (Deut. 
viii.  17,  18).  Isaiah  ])roniises  that  punishment  shall 
be  meted  out  to  the  As.syrian  king  because  he  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  belief  that  he  owed  his  glory 
to  his  own  power  and  to  his  own  wisdom,  and  did 
not  realize  that  he  was  only  God's  instrument  (Isa. 
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X.  12-16).  Only  tlic  ungodly  say,  "Tlic  Lord  slmll 
not  SL'c,  nc'illicr  shall  the  God  of  Jacob  regard  it" 
(Ps.  xciv.  7).  The  Psalmist  reproves  them,  and 
says  to  tlu'jn  that  God  si'es  and  hears  everything, 
and  that  He  knows  the  very  thoughts  of  men,  even 
when  they  are  vain  {ib.  verses  8-11).  And  in  another 
passage  he  thanks  God  for  regarding  even  the  low- 
liest and  most  insignificant  of  men  and  for  caring  for 
them  (Ps.  viii.  5,  cxliv.  4).  The  words  "Fear  thy 
God  "  are,  according  to  the  Pabliis,  added  to  com- 
mandments which  depend  upon  the  intentions  of 
man;  as  if  to  say  to  him:  "Fear  God  who  knows 
thy  thoughts"  (Kid.  321i).  That  nothing  takes 
place  in  the  world  without  iliviue  ordination  is  ex- 
pres.sed  by  the  Habbis  in  the  ma.\im  that  no  man 
liurts  his  tingcr  here  on  earth  unless  Heaven  willed 
it  sodlul.  7b).  Also  the  theologians  and  religious 
philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages  recognized  the  lie- 
lief  in  divine  iirovidence  as  a  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Judaism  (conip.  Maiiuonides,  "Moreh,"  iii.  17-lS; 
Albo.  I.e.  iv.  7-11;  see  also  Phovidknce). 

In  close  relation  with  the  doctrine  of  divine  jirovi- 
<lcncc  stands  the  doctrine  of  retribution:  that  God 
rewards  those  who  keep  His  commandments,  and 

imnishes  those  who  transgress  them. 

Divine       The  doctrine  of  letribiuiou  is  one  of 

Retribu-      the  fundamental  teachings  of  Judaism, 

tiou.  and  was  revealed  to  the  Jews  on  Mt. 

Sinai  when  God  said  to  them  that  He 
would  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
and  show  mercy  to  those  who  loved  Him  and  kept 
His  connnandments  (Ex.  .xx.  5-G).  In  many  com- 
maitdments  the  reward  given  for  their  observance  is 
inilicated  (Ex.  .\x.  12;  Dcut.  x.xii.  fi-7).  This  doc- 
trine, however,  contains  also  a  dilliculty;  for  if 
nothing  can  take  place  in  the  world  without  God's 
will,  and  since  He  rewards  llie  pious  an<l  punishes 
the  transgressors,  how  does  it  come  to  pass  that 
so  many  pious  sutler  while  the  inigodly  iirosper? 
This  problem,  which  engaged  the  prophets  Jeremiah 
(xii.  1)  and  llabakkuk  (i.  l:i,  ii.  4),  the  author  of 
Job,  and  the  jisalinist  Asaph  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  2  ft  fi'r/.),  has 
also  in  post  liiblical  times  held  the  attention  of  tlie 
most  prominent  spirits  of  each  g<>neration;  and  in 
Talnuidie,  as  also  in  postTalmudic,  tinu^s  .several 
attempts  were  made  to  solve  and  explain  it  (c(nn]). 
Her.  7a;  Albo, /.r.  iv.  7,  12-1")).  Jlost  of  the  solu- 
tions and  explanations  have  been  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing two  ideas:  (1)  Man,  with  his  limited  intel- 
lect, is  not  able  to  di'termine  who  is  in  leality  a 
pious  man  ("zaildik  gamur")or  who  is  in  reality 
a  sinner  ("rasha'  ganuir").  Man  can  mistake  a 
pious  one  for  a  transgressor,  and  vice  versa.  Nor 
can  man  conectly  iletermine  actual  good  and  actual 
evil.  Jlucli  which  appeals  evil  to  man  jiroves 
to  be  productive  of  good;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  things  which  are  seemingly  good  have  evil 
results  for  human  beings.  Short-sighted  man,  there- 
fore, able  to  judgi'  from  appearances  only,  may 
not  initend  to  judge  the  acts  of  God.  (2)  The 
other  idea  whi<h  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  doc- 
trine of  divini'  retaliation  with  the  fact  that  ])ious 
men  sulTer  while  transgressors  prosjier,  is  the  idea 
of  the  immortality  of  the  -soul.  When  man  dies  his 
.soul  does  not  die  with  him.  but  returns  to  (!oil  who 
gave  it  to  man  (Eecl.  xii.  7).     The  soul  is  immortal. 


and  after  the  death  of  man,  separated  from  the  body, 
it  continues  its  existence  in  another  world:  and  iu 
this  other  world  does  complete  retaliation  take  iilace. 
The  doctrine  of  the  iinmortality  of  the  soul  and  of 
a  future  life  is  not  definitely  stated  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  but  it  is  implied  in  many  passages,  es- 
pecially in  the  Psalms  (comp.  "Cuzari,"  i.  115; 
Albo,  'i.e.  iv.  39-40;  Wohlgemuth,  "Die  Unsterb- 
lichkcitslchrc  in  der  Biljel,"  in  "  Jahresbericht  des 
Pabbiner.seminars  in  lierlin,"  1809). 
Immortal-  The  doctrine  of  the  soid'sinunortality, 
ity  of  and  of  a  future  life  in  which  retribu- 
the  Soul,  tion  shall  take  place,  is  set  forth 
plainly  and  emphatically  in  post-Hil)- 
lical  Jewish  literature— in  the  Mishnah  and  in  the 
Talnuid.  "Let  not  thy  imagination  persuade  thee 
that  the  grave  is  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  thee," 
says  the  Mishnah  (Ab.  iv.  22);  "Thou  wert  boru 
against  thy  will,  and  against  thy  will  livest  thou. 
Against  thy  will  shalt  thou  die  and  be  compelled  to 
:iccount  for  thy  life  before  the  King  of  Kings,  the 
Holy  One,  praised  be  He."  In  Dcut.  vii.  11  it  is  said 
with  reference  to  the  commandments:  "which  I 
command  thee  this  day,  to  do  them,"  and  these 
wordsare  ex])lained  by  the  Kabl)is  as  meaning :  "  To- 
day— that  is,  in  this  world — shall  man  observe  the 
commandments;  but  he  should  not  expect  his  reward 
in  this  worlil,  but  in  another"  ('Ab.  Zarah  3a).  "Re- 
ward for  good  deeds  sho\ild  not  be  expected  iu 
this  world"  (Kid.  39b\  By  the  promise  of  a  long 
life  for  those  who  honor  their  iiarcnts(Ex.  xx.  12) 
is  meant  eternal  life  iu  the  hereafter.  The  reward 
and  |)unishmenl  for  good  and  evil  deeds  respect- 
ively to  be  meted  out  in  the  other  world,  can  be  of 
a  siiiritnal  nature  oidy,  since  they  apply  entirely 
to  the  soul.  "  In  the  future  world  are  to  be  found 
no  material  pleasures;  but  the  jiious  ones,  with 
their  crowns  of  glory,  enjoy  the  splendor  of  God," 
says  the  Talnnid  (Rer.  17a).  As  the  object  of  doc- 
trines and  conuuandnients  is  to  lead  man  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  perfection,  so  also  is  the  reward  for  his 
observance  of  the  Law  an  eternal  enjoyment  of  the 
presence  of  God  and  true  knowledgeof  Him.  The 
punishment  of  the  transgressor  consists  in  his  being 
exclinled  from  all  the  divine  splendor.  'I'hiscauses 
the  soul  to  experience  the  greatest  agony  and  re- 
morse for  its  ungodly  life.  Although  the  belief 
in  divine  retribution  is  ft  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  the  latter  teaches  at  the  sjime 
time  that  neither  the  expectation  of  a  rewar<l  nor 
the  fear  of  punishment  should  influence  the  mind  of 
man  in  his  observance  of  the  divine  precepts.  Ju- 
daism sets  it  up  as  an  ideal  that  the  commiiiul- 
ments  be  kept  through  love  of  God  (Sotah  31u; 
'All.  Zarah  l!la;  see  iMMonr.M.irv ;  Nomism), 

The  belief  in  the  resurrect  ion  of  tliediiul  is  closely 
coimect<'d  with  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  of  retribution  in  the  hereafter.     This 
belief  in  lesurrection  is  conceived  in  various  nnin- 
ners    by    Jewish     theologians.     Some 
Resurrec-     hold    that,    since   retribution    in     the 
tion  of       world  to  come  can  fall  upon  the  soul 
the  Dead,     only,  bodies  will,  tipon  the  day  of  res- 
urrection,  rejoin  their   souls  so   that 
both  maybe  rewarded  or  punished  together  for  the 
deeds   done    in    conuuon    (comii.   Albo,  I.e.  iv.  35). 
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This  (■■inci'ptioil  is  ex  pressed  also  in  tlie  i)iiia1ile  of 
tlie  lame  anil  llie  blind  (.Sanli.  Dla,  h).  JIaininnides, 
on  the  iitliei-  hand,  iindeislands  lesurreeticin  tijrura- 
tively  only,  and  believes  it  refers  to  the  ininiortalily 
of  the  siiul,  whioli.  after  death,  awaliens  to  a  new 
life  without  iucaruation  (".Muainar  Tehiyyal;  ha- 
mlet ini,"  jiiixnim). 

But  no  matter  how  dilTerently  the  theologians 
view  the  doctrine  of  resurrection,  the_v  all  firmly 
believe  that  God  can  (piickeu  the  dead,  and  tliat 
lie  will  do  it  when  He  so  chooses  (Maimonides' 
commentary  on  Sanli.  xi.  1).  As  to  when,  in 
what  manner,  and  for  what  purpose  resurrec- 
tion will  take  place;  who  will  participate  there- 
in, whether  the  Jewish  nation  alone,  or  even 
only  ft  part  thereof;  and  whether  the  resurrec'ted 
dead  will  thenceforth  live  forever  or  die  anew  — 
all  these  i|uestions  can  not  be  answered.  Explana- 
tions bearing  on  them  have  been  made  hy  various 
teachers  (Saadia,  "Emunot  wcDe'ot,"  vii.),  but 
they  are  all  mere  conjectures  (comp.  Albo.  I.e. 
iv.  35). 

The  doctrine  of  resurrection  is  expressed  liy  Pan- 
iel  (xii.  2):  "And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  I  he 
dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting 
life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt." 
The  sages  of  the  Talmud  hold  that  resurrection  is 
alluded  toalso  in  various  passagesof  the  Pentateuch 
(comp.  Sanh.  90b),  one  of  which  is  as  follows:  "I 
kill,  and  I  make  alive  "(Dent,  xxxii.  89).  The  Misli- 
nah  sets  up  this  doctrine  as  an  important  article  of 
faith,  and  holds  that  those  who  do  not  believe  there- 
in, or  who  do  not  believe  that  it  is  embodied  in  the 
divine  teachings  of  Judaism,  aiul  indicated  in  the 
Law,  can  have  no  share  in  the  world  to  come  (.Sanh. 
xi.  1).  Hy  the  Talmud,  and  by  the  theologians  and 
religious  philosophers  of  medieval  times  also,  the 
doctrine  of  resurrection  was  recognize<l  as  an  im- 
portant article  of  faith  (comp.  "  Mho,"  I.e.).  The 
supporter  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  of  all  the 
ethical  and  moral  ideals  therewith  connected  is  the 
Jewish  nation,  which  God  chose  from  among  all  peo- 
ples (Dent.  vii.  (i).  The  selection  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  God  found  it  wor- 
thy of  a  direct  manifestation  on  Mt. 
The  Chosen  .Sinai,  that  lie  revealed  to  it  religious 

People.       truths,  and  that  He  bestowed  upon  it 
the  peculiar  grace  of  causing  prophets, 
who  should  explain  these  truths,  to  arise  from  its 
midst. 

This  choice  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  not. 
however,  made  arbitrarily  by  God ;  it  was  based 
upon  s|iecial  merit  which  the  Jews  possessed  above 
other  ancient  peoples.  Abraham,  the  progenitor  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  possessed  a  true  knowledge  of 
God;  and  he  commanded  his  children  and  de- 
scendants to  "keej)  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  jus- 
tice and  judgment"  (Gen.  xviii.  19).  But  of  all  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  the  Jewish  people  is  the 
only  one  which  has  kept  the  legacy  of  its  progenitor 
(comp.  "C'uzari."  ii.  (!). 

This  knowleilge  of  God  which  the  .Tews  inherited 
from  Abraham  made  them  more  religiously  inclined 
than  other  na'tions;  it  made  them  tit  to  receive  reve- 
lation, and  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  laws 
and  accept  them.     R.  Johanan  expresses  this  as  fol- 


lows: "God  olTered  the  Torah  toall  the  nations,  but 
none  could  or  would  accept  it.  until  He  olfered  it  to 
the  Israelites,  who  were  both  willing  and  ninditiid  to 
receive  it"  ('Ab.  Zarali  2b).  Israel,  however,  may 
not  keep  these  teachings  for  itself  alone;  they  were 
not  given  it  for  its  own  exclusive  jiroperty.  The 
doctrines  were  given  to  Israel  only  because  it  was 
the  only  one  among  the  nations  which  was  (|ualilied 
to  accejit  them  antl  to  live  according  to  them.  And 
through  Israel's  example  the  other  nations  will  be 
led  to  a  true  knowledge  of  God.  and  to  the  accept- 
ance of  His  teachings.  In  this  way  will  be  fultillcil 
the  promise  wiiich  was  given  to  Abraham  ((!en. 
xxii.  18).  that  "in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  be  blessed."  With  the  exception  of  such 
laws  and  precepts  as  are  based  on  national  events, 
the  whole  Law  is  intended  for  all  of  humanity, 
which,  thnmgli  observance;  of  the  divine  doctrines, 
may  acquire  a  true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Hi* 
will. 

With  reference  to  JiCV.  xviii.  .'5.  the  sages  say  that 
by  the  statutes  of  the  Law  are  designated  not  the 
law  for  the  Jiricsts  or  tlu'  Levites  or  the  Israel- 
ilcs.  but  the  statutes  of  the  Law  which  man  has 
to  observe,  and  according  to  the  regulations  of  which 
he  must  live  (Sifra,  Ahare  jMot,  xiii.  [ed.  Weiss,  p. 
80b]).  Israel  has  acted  according  to  this  princi- 
])le.  and  has  not  withheld  the  laws  of  God  from  the 
nations.  Most  civilized  nations  owe  their  knowl- 
edge of  God  to  these  teaching.s.  But  the  nations 
have  not  yet  attained  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
these  doctrines,  and  neither  in  their  political  nor 
in  their  social  lives  have  thej' reached  the  ideals  of 
justice  and  brotherly  love.  The  Jews,  in  jiosses- 
sion  of  the  revealed  doctrines,  and  peculiarlj'  gifted 
to  comprehend  the  same  and  to  realize  their  ideals, 
have  been  called  upon,  as  they  once  taught  the  na- 
tions the  knowledge  of  God,  so  in  future  to  teach 
them  other  religious  ideals.  But  this  they  can  not 
do  as  long  as  they  live  in  exile,  dependent  and  per- 
secuted and  despised,  and  regarded  as  the  reprobate 
sons  of  God.  They  can  do  this  when  they  again 
attain  political  independence,  settling  in  the  land  of 
their  fathers,  where  they,  in  their  political  and  social 
life,  can  realize  the  ideals  of  justice  and  love  taught 
by  the  Jewish  religion.  The  belief 
The  that  this  will  some  time  liap])en  con- 

Messiah,  stitntes  an  artich;  of  faith  in  Judaism 
which  reads  as  follows:  "A  redeemer 
shall  arise  for  the  Jewish  nation,  who  shall  gather 
the  scattered  Jews  in  the  land  of  tln-ir  fathers.  There 
they  shall  form  an  independent  .Jewish  state  and 
reawaken  to  independent  national  life.  Then  all 
nations  shall  go  often  to  Palestine  to  study  the  in- 
stitutions of  a  state  founded  on  love  and  justice. 
From  Zion  the  jieoples  shall  be  taught  how  they, 
in  their  own  state  institutions,  may  realize  the  ideals 
of  justice  and  brotherly  love;  and  the  highest  re- 
ligious doctrines  shall  go  forth  from  Jerusalem " 
(cotup.  Isa.  il.  2-4;  Mic.  iv.  1-4).  The  luission  of 
salvation  to  be  accomplished  through  the  redemp- 
tion of  Israel  is.  however,  only  an  indirect  and  re- 
mote aim.  The  direct  and  first  aim  is  to  compen- 
sate the  Jewish  nation  for  all  the  sufferings  it  has 
endured  through  its  years  of  exile.  God's  relations 
to  a  nation  are  similar  to  those  toward  an  individual. 
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The  Jewish  nation  lost  its  political  independence  on 
account  of  its  sins  and  failings,  and  was  scut  into 
exile  for  that  reason.  This  |ninishnienl,  however, 
is  not  calculated  to  annihilate  the  Jewish  jjco- 
ple;  for  us  God  does  not  wish  the  death  of  the  indi- 
vidual transgressor,  hut  rather  his  conversion, 
neither  does   He  wish  the  destruction  of  a  nation 

which  has  sinned.     God  has  promised 

The  Resto-  the  Jews  that  He  will  not  cast  them 

ration        away  even  while  the3'ar('  in  the  lands 

of  Israel,     of    their    enemies;     neither    will    He 

l)reaU  His  covenant  with  tlieni  (comp. 
Lev.  .wvi.  -14). 

God  has  pronn'.sed  to  redeem  them  when  lliey 
repent  of  all  the  sins  which  caused  the  loss  of  their 
national  inilependence.  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  all  these  things  are  come  upon  thee,  the  bless- 
ing and  the  curse,  which  I  have  s<'t  hefore  thee,  and 
Ihou  shalt  call  them  to  mind  among  all  the  nations, 
wiiither  tlie  Lord  thy  God  hath  driven  thee.  And 
shiilt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God.  and  shalt  obey 
Ills  voice  according  to  all  that  I  command  thee  this 
(lay,  thou  and  thy  children,  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul;  That  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will 
turn  thy  captivity,  and  h:ive  compassion  \ipon  thee, 
and  will  return  and  gather  thee  from  all  the  nations, 
whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  scattered  thee.  If 
any  of  thine  be  driven  out  unto  the  utmost  parts  of 
heaven,  fi-oni  thence  will  the  Lord  thj-  God  gather 
thee,  and  from  thence  will  he  fetch  thee:  And  the 
Lord  thy  God  will  bring  thee  into  the  land  which 
thy  fathers  possessed,  and  thou  shalt  possess  it;  and 
he  will  <lo  liiec  good,  and  inulti])ly  thee  above  thy 
fathers"  (Dent.  .\.\.\.  l-.j).  When  and  in  which 
manner  this  redemption  will  take  place  is  not  cx- 
plaine<l  by  any  reliable  tradition;  and  the  many  de- 
scriptions given  I)}'  various  teachers  are  only  per- 
sonal conjectures.  When  will  the  reilemption  take 
place?  That  is  a  question  which  can  not  be  an- 
swered. And  all  calculations  regarding  the  time  of 
the  advent  of  the  redeemer  are  oidy  con.jectures. 
liut  it  is  a  traditional  belief  among  the  Jews  that  it 
may  take  i)lace  at  any  time  when  the  people  are 
properly  ])repared  to  receive  him  (Sanh.  98a).  The 
natural  conse(|Uc'nce  of  this  belief  is  the  demand  for 
good  acts.  The  nation  must  ujihold  ilsnational  and 
religious  endowments,  and  not,  through  ill  conduct, 
irreli.gious  actions,  and  antinalional  endeavors, 
frustrate  or  make  dilticult  its  redemption.  When 
the  Jewish  people  believe  in  their  redemiition, 
when  they  desire  it  with  all  their  hearts,  and  when 
with  all  ilieir  actions  they  strive  to  deserve  it — then 
the  redeemer  may  at  any  time  arise  from  among 
them  (ill.). 

IUhi.ickui.mmiv  :  ni-sliles  tlieworliS('ll<'<l  tliniiiirlinut  tlie  nrlloln 
v<' ulsH  :  Ital.iva  t>.  .Insi'p)).  Ihitml  hit-Lthiilutt  ;  Siuilsoii  Ita- 
plmcl  ttlrsili..Vimtii  11  l.iihr^nf  JU  ii  CeW.iriiiisl.livDniili- 

iiiiin.  Ni-w  Viirli.   IsiRi;  s.  Set liiiT.  SltiiUi^  ill  .liuliiiniii. 

I'lilliiilelplilii,  IMKi;  .M.  FrIiilliUHliT.  7Vii  J,wi.ih  llrliqiini. 
lAUiiliin,  lsi)l;  Murrls  Juaeiiti,  JiK'iM'nm  an  Creal  aiul  Life. 
111.  IINKI. 

K  J.  Z.  L. 

THEOPHANY  :  Manifistation  of  a  .god  to 
man;  ilie  sensible  sign  liy  which  the  presence  of  a 
divinity  is  revealed.  If  the  word  is  taken  in  this 
sense,  and  the  passages  which  merely  mention  the 
fact  of  a  revelation  without  describing  it  are  sepa- 
rated from  those  which  speak  of  the  "angel  of  God." 


only  four  theophanies  will  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
Kaut/sch  (in  Herzog-Plitt,  "Real-Encyc."  xv.  ."i38) 
interprets  the  term  in  a  broader  sense,  and  divides 
theophanies  into  three  classes,  as  follows:  (1)  those 
related  a.s  hist(}rical  facts;  (2)  those  which  are  the 
subjects  of  prophetic  vision  or  annunciation;  and 
(3)  those  which  consist  in  purely  jioetic  fancy.  This 
classilication  may  be  applied  to  the  four  theophanies. 
The  Siuaitic  revelation  is  historical;  the  passiiges 
relating  the  divine  inspiration  of  Isiiiah  (Isa.  vi.) 
and  of  E/.ekiel  (Ezek.  i.)  represent  subjects  of 
liro])lieli(!  vision;  anil  Ps.  xviii.  4-1(1  is  poetic  de- 
scription. 

The  Siuaitic  revelation  is  related  in  calm,  simple 
language  in  Ex.  xix.  10-25.    The  mauifestatiou  is  ac- 
companied by  thundir  and  lightning; 
The  Sina-    there  is  a  liery  flame,  reaching  to  the 

itic  The-     sky;    the   loud    notes  of    a  trumpet 

ophany.  arc  heard ;  and  the  whole  mountain 
smokes  and  (luakes.  Out  of  the  nndst 
of  the  llamo  and  the  cloud  a  voice  reveals  the  Ten 
Commandments.  The  account  in  Dent.  iv.  11.  12, 
33,  8(i  and  v.  4,  19  is  practically  the  .sjune;  and  in  its 
guarded  language  it  strongly  emphasizes  the  in- 
corporcality  of  God.  Moses  in  his  blessing  (I)eut. 
xxxiii.  2)  points  to  this  revelation  as  to  the  stjurce 
of  the  sjieeial  election  of  Israel,  but  with  this  dilTer- 
euce:  with  him  the  point  of  departure  •  for  the 
theophany  is  Mount  Sinai  and  iiot  heaven.  God  ap- 
pears on  Sinai  like  a  shining  sun  and  comes  "ac- 
companied by  holy  myriads"  (com|).  Sifre,  Deut. 
243).  Likewi.se  in  the  song  of  Deborah  the  manifes- 
tation is  deseribeil  as  a  storm:  the  earth  quakes; 
Sinai  trembles;  and  the  clouds  dro])  water.  It  is 
poetically  elaborated  in  the  prayer  of  Habakkuii 
(Ilab.  iii.);  here  past  and  future  are  confused.  As 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  3  and  Judges  v.  4,  God  appears 
from  Teman  and  Paran.  His  majesty  is  described 
as  a  glory  of  light  and  brightness;  pestilence  pre- 
cedes Him.  The  mountains  tremble  violently; 
the  earth  qvnvkes;  the  people  are  sore  afraid.  God 
rides  in  a  chariot  of  war.  with  horses — a  conception 
found  also  in  Isa.  xix.  1,  where  God  appears  on  a 
cloud,  and  in  Ps.  xviii.  11,  where  He  ai)pcars  on  a 
cherub. 

Isjiiah  and  Ezekiel  receive  their  commissions  as 

prophets  amid     glorious    manifestations    of    God. 

Isaiah  supposedlv    sees  God   on  a   high   and   lofty 

throne.     In  reality,   however,  he  sees 

In  Isaiah    not  Him  but  oidy  His  gloriou.s  robe, 

and  the  hem  :iiiil    train  of   which  till  the 

Ezekiel.  whole  temple  of  heaven.  Before  the 
throne  stand  the  sera|diim,  the  six- 
winged  angels.  With  two  wings  they  cover  their 
faces  so  as  not  to  gaze  on  God;  with  two  they 
cover  their  feet,  through  modesty;  and  with  the  re- 
maining two  they  My.  Their  occupation  is  the 
everlasting  pniise  of  (Jod,  which  at  the  lime  of  the 
rpvel.-itinn  took  the  form  of  the  thrice-repeated  cry 
"Holy!"  (Isa.  vi.). 

Ezekiel  in  his  description  is  not  so  rosiTveil  us 
Isaiah.  The  divine  throne  appears  to  him  asa  won- 
derful charii>l.  Storm,  a  great  cloud,  ceaseless  lire, 
and  on  all  sides  a  wonderful  brightness  accompany 
the  manifi'station.  Out  of  IheHrc  four  creatures  be- 
come  visible.     Thev  have  the  faces  of  mi'ii ;    each 
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one  has  fourwiugs;  ami  the  shape  of  their  feet  en - 
ubles  tliem  to  go  to  all  four  ([iiarters  of  the  earth 
with  equal  rapidity  ami  without  liaving  to  turn. 
These  living  creatures  are  recognized  liy  the  prophet 
as  cheruliiTu  (E/.ek.  x.  20).  The  heavenly  lire,  the 
coals  of  which  burn  like  lorelies,  moves  between 
them.  Tlie  movement  of  the  creatures  is  harmoni- 
ous: wherever  the  spirit  of  God  leads  them  tliey  go. 
Beneath  tlie  living  ereiituresare  wheels  ("  ofannim '') 
full  of  eyes.  On  their  beads  restsa  tirmament  \ipon 
which  is  the  throne  of  God.  When  the  divine  cliariot 
moves.  th<'ir  wings  rustle  with  a  noise  like  thunder. 
On  the  throne  the  prophet  sees  the  Divine  Being, 
having  tlie  likeness  of  a  man.  His  body  from  the 
loins  upward  is  shining  ("haslinial  ");  downward  it 
is  lire  (in  E/ek.  viii.  2  the  reverse  is  stated).  In  the 
Sinaitic  revelation  God  descends  and  appears  upon 
earth;  in  tlie  prophetic  vision,  on  the  other  hand. 
He  appears  in  heaven,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
nature  of  the  ca.se,  because  the  Sinaitic  revelation 
was  meant  for  a  whole  people,  on  the  part  of  which 
an  ecstatic  condition  can  not  b('  thought  of. 

Very  different  is  the  theoijhany  of  the  Psalmist 
(Ps.  xviii.  8-16).  He  is  in  great  need;  anil  at  his 
earnest  solicitation  God  appears  to  save  him.  Be- 
fore Him  the  earth  trembles  and  fire 

In  the        glows.     He  rides  on  a  cherub  on  the 

Psalms.  wings  of  the  wind.  He  is  surrounded 
with  clouds  which  are  outshone  by 
His  brightness.  With  thunder  and  lightning  He 
destroys  the  enemies  of  the  singer  and  rescues  him. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  descriptions  of  the  vari- 
ous theophauies,  the  dee])  monotlieislic  spirit  of  the 
Israelites  hesitates  to  describe  the  Divine  Being,  and 
confines  itself  generally  to  describing  the  influence 
of  the  revelation  upon  the  minds  and  characters  of 
those  beholding  it.     See  Revei-.\tion. 

BlBLIOfJRAPnv:  Kautzsch,  in  Herzog-I'lltt,    lieal-Encyc.  xv.^ 
s.v.'t  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  i.,  s.v,  Ilcrrlichkcit  Gottes, 
K.  M.  Bi. 

THEOPHILUS  :  High  priest;  son  of  Anan,  and 
brother  of  .Ionatiiax.  who  was  deposed  by  Vitellius 
in  37  c.E.  in  favor  of  Theophilus  (Josephus,  "  Ant." 
xviii.  5,  §  3).  He  ofliciateil  for  about  three  years, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Simon  Cantheras.  Tliis 
Theophilus  is  probably  identical  with  the  father  of 
the  liigh  priest  JIatthias,  and.  according  to  Bi'icliler, 
he  is  likewise  the  .same  as  IIan;uicel  the  Egyptian 
(Parali  iii.  .')).  The  name  of  Tlieoiihilus  figures  in 
the  Seder  'Olam  (Xeuliauer,  "  JI.  J.  (.'."  i.  IfiT). 

BiBLiooRAPHY  :  Cratz.  Grsrii.  4th  eel..  Ill,  317 :  Sfliurer,  Gesch. 
3(1  I'd.,  ii.  -'18:  Biii'liler,  Dax  Stincdriim  in  Jcrumltin,  p.  07, 
Vienna,  VMrs. 
w.    11.  S.    Kit. 

THEOSOPHY.     See  Cabala. 

THERAPEUT^  (Greek,  erpnTrfw-n?  =  "Wor- 
shipers of  God'');  A  coinniunit_v  of  .Jewish  ascetics 
settled  on  Lake  Mareotis  in  the  vicinity  of  Alex- 
andria at  the  time  of  Philo,  who  alone,  in  his  work 
"  De  Vita  Conlemplativa."  has  ]ireserved  a  record  of 
their  existence.  The  fact  that  the  Tberapeut:e  are 
mentioned  by  no  other  writer  of  the  time,  and  tliat 
they  arc  declared  bj'  Eusehius  (3d  cent.) in  his  "His- 
toria  Ecclesiastica  "  {II.,  ch.  xvi.-xvii.)  tohave  been 
Christian  monks,  has  induced  Lucius,  in  a  spei-ial 
work  entitled  "Die  Therapeuteu  uud  Hire  Stelluug   i 


in  der  Geschichte  der  Askese  "  (1879),  to  attempt  to 
prove  the  Christian  origin  and  character  of  the 
Pliiloncan  work  and  of  the  "monks  and  nuns"  de- 
scribed therein,  after  Gi!lt/,("Gescli,"4th  ed.,  iii.  799) 
had  declared  it  to  be  spuri(Uis.  Lucius  found  many 
followers,  among  whom  was  Seluirer  ("Gesch."  3d 
ed.,  iii.  SS.V.'iSH).  His  arguments,  liowever,  have 
been  refuted  by  the  leading  authorities  on  Philo, 
viz.,  Massehieau  (■"Uevue  de  I'llisloire  des  Reli- 
gions," 1887,  pp.  170-198,  284-319),  Wendland  ("  Die 
Therapeuten,"  1896).  and  most  thor- 

Depicted  oughly  and  elTectively  by  Conybeare 
by  Philo.  ("I'liih)  About  the  Contemplative 
Life,"  Oxford,  189.5;  see  also  Bousset, 
"Religion  des  .Judentliums  ira  Neiitestanient lichen 
Zeitalter,"  1903,  pp.  443-446).  Although  the  life  of 
the  Tberapeut;e  as  depicted  by  Philo  appears  rather 
singidar  and  strange,  its  Jewish  character  may  as 
little  be  questioned  as  the  authenticity  of  the 
Phihmic  work  itself.  The  influ.\  of  ni;iny  currents 
of  thought  and  religious  iiraetise  |iroduccd  in  the 
Jewish  diaspora  many  forms  of  religicuis  life 
scarceh'  known  to  the  historian;  sevetal  of  these 
helped  in  the  shaping  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  name  "  TherapeutsL' "  (Btymirctrro; ;  'iKtrai  is 
another  name  for  these  ascetics)  is  often  u.sed  by 
Pliilo  for  Jewish  believers  or  worshipers  of  God  ;  and 
it  was  the  official  title  of  certain  religious  gilds  found 
in  inscriptions,  as  was  also  the  Latin  name  "(.'ul- 
tores  "  —"Worshipers"  (see  Conybeare,  I.e.  p.  298, 
and  Metuentes).  It  corresponds  with  thi^Aramean 
"  Pulhane  di-Elaha. "  The  members  of  the  sect  seem 
to  have  branched  off  from  the  Esseiie  brotherhood ; 
hence  also  the  meaning  "Physicians  "  given  to  the 
name  "Therapeutiu  "  (Philo,  I.e.  S,  1),  just  as  the 
title  "  Asaiai  "  (=  "  Healers  ")  was  given  to  the  Esaioi 
(see  EssENEs).  The  Therapeut;i3  differed,  however, 
from  the  Essenes  in  that  they  lived  each  in  a  sepa- 
rate cell,  called  "monasterium,"in  which  they  spent 
their   time    in   mystic    devotion   and 

Mode  of     ascetic  practises,  and  particularly  in 
Life.  the  study  of  the  Torah  ("the  Law  and 

the  Prophets")  and  in  reciting  the 
Psalms  as  well  as  hymns  composed  by  them. 
While  remaining  in  retiremiMit  they  indulged  in 
neither  meat  nor  drink  nor  any  other  enjoyment  of 
the  fie.sh. 

Like  the  Essenes,  they  offered  every  morning 
at  sunrise  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the 
light  of  day  as  well  as  for  the  light  of  the  Torah, 
and  again  at  sunset  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  sun- 
light and  for  the  truth  hidden  within  the  soul.  In 
studying  the  Scriptures  they  followed  the  allegor- 
ical system  of  interpretation,  for  which  the}'  used 
also  works  of  their  own  sect.  They  took  their  meals 
only  after  sunset  and  attended  to  all  their  bodily 
necessitiesat  night,  holding  that  the  lightof  day  was 
given  for  study  solely.  Some  ate  only  twice  a  week ; 
others  fasted  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath. 

On  the  Sabliath  they  left  their  cells  and  assembled 

in  a  large  hall  for  the  common  study  of  the  Law 

as  well  as  for  their  holy  communion  meal.     The 

oldest  member  of  the  community  be- 

Sabbath.     gan  with  a  benediction  over  the  Torah 

and  then  expounded  the  Law  while  all 

listened  in  silence;    the  others   followed   in    turn. 
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After  tliis  tlic}'  sat  down  to  a  commoD  meal, 
which  was  very  simple,  consisting  of  hrcail  aiul  salt 
and  herbs  (livsso]));  and  water  from  a  sjiring  was 
their  drink  in  iilace  of  wine.  The  Therapciitie, 
iliirerini;  in  this  respect  from  the  pjssenes,  included 
women  members.  These,  tbougli  advanced  in  years, 
weie  regarded  as  pure  virgins  on  account  of  their 
lives  of  abstinence  and  chastity;  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  helpful  in  nursing  and  educating  waifs 
and  non-Jewish  children  that  took  refuge  in  such 
Essene  communities  (I'liilo,  I.e.  t;  8).  For  these  fe- 
male members  a  partition  was  made  in  tlie  assembly 
hall,  separating  thc-m  from  the  men  by  a  wall  three 
to  four  cubits  in  lieight.  so  that  they  might  listen  to 
I  lie  discourses  on  the  Law  without  infringing  the 
rules  of  modesty  l)ecoming  to  women  (comp,  the 
"tikkun  gadol  "  in  the  Temple  gatherings  at  Sukkot ; 
Suk.  V.  2);  also  at  meals  the  women  sat  at  sepa- 
rate tables  remote  from  the  men.  Young  men,  but 
no  slaves,  waited  at  table;  and  probably  j-oung 
women  at  the  tables  of  the  women.  They  all  wore 
white  raiments  like  the  Esscnes.  After  the  repast, 
passages  of  Scripture  were  explained  by  the  presi- 
ding ollicer  and  other  speakers,  with  special  reference 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  Law;  and  each  of  these  in- 
terjiretations  was  followed  by  the  singing  of  hymns 
in  chorus,  iu  which  both  men  and  women  invariably 
joined. 

Of  all  llie  festivals  of  the  year  they  celebrated 
with  especial  solemnity  "  tin?  night  of  the  seventh 
Sabbath"  (Pentecost),  when  they  ate  unleavened 
bread  in  place  of  the  two  loaves  of  leavened  bread 
from  the  new  wheat  offered  on  Pentecost  in  the 
Temple.  After  this  they  spent  the  whole  night  until 
sunrise  in  olfering  up  praises  and  in 
Pentecost,  songs  of  thanksgiving  sung  in  chorus 
by  men  and  women  ;  the  song  of  Moses 
and  Jliriam  at  the  Hed  Sea  was  thus  sung.  The 
singing  itself  was  rendered  according  to  the  laws  of 
nuisical  art,  which  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  Egyptian  temples,  and  was  then  trans- 
niitlcd  to  the  Christian  Church  (see  Convbeare,  I.e. 
p.  :!i:t) 

Whether  these  nocturnal  celebratinns  took  |)lace 
every  seventh  week  or  only  at  Passover  and  I'ente- 
cost  (and  the  Feast  of  Sukkot).  as  Conybeare  thinks, 
is  not  made  clear  in  Philo's  dc^scriplion.  The  prob 
ability  is  that  the  Passover  night  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse to  such  celebration  (see  Wisdom  .wiii.  0);  and 
the  cnslom  of  rendering  thes<ingof  the  Ped  Sea 
chiirally  appi^ars  to  have  prompted  its  recitnlion 
every  morning  in  the  synagogal  liturgy  in  a  manner 
betraying  an  Ks.sene  liadition.  How  f.ar  back  the 
celebralioii  of  the  night  preceding  Shabu'ot  by 
study  an<l  song  until  daybreak  goes  may  be  learned 
from  the  Zohar  (Emor.  iii.  OH),  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  custom  of  "the  ancient  Hasidim  who 
sjKiid  the  whole  night  in  the  study  of  the  Jjiiw  anil 
llins  adorn  Israel  as  a  bride  to  be  joined  anew  to 
God,  her  bridegroom." 

In  no  way.  however,  does  the  Philonic  deseriplion 
bear  any  trace  of  the  Christian  character  attributed 
to  it  by  (trill/,  and  Lucius.  See  also  Ji:w.  Escvc. 
.\.  Sb.  .«,;■.  I'lino  Jrn.Ki's.  K. 

THESSALONICA.     See  S.M.ONtCA. 


THESSALY  :  Province  of  northern  Greece,  on 
the  ^Egean  Sea.  It  numbered  Jews  among  its  in- 
habitants at  a  very  early  date,  although  those  that 
now  {190."))  live  there  speak  Spanish  and  claim  to 
be  descendants  of  refugees  who  emigrated  from 
Spain.  There  are  Jewish  communities  at  La- 
rissa,  Trikala,  and  Volo.  None  of  them  has  a 
rabbi;  and  Hebrew  studies  there  are  in  a  slate  of 
decay.  At  Larissa  and  Trikala  religious  instruction 
is  given  in  Jewish  public  schools  established  under 
the  provincial  law  relating  to  such  schools;  they  are 
supported  by  the  government.  The  community  of 
Trikala,  by  reason  of  numbering  (according  to  the 
census)  "not  more  than  1.000  members,"  has  no 
special  school.  The  Jewish  students  finish  their 
education  in  the  government  higher  schools;  and 
some  even  enter  the  University  of  Athens. 

The  congregations  have  synagogues  similar  to 
those  of  every  community  in  Turkey :  one  story, 
with  colored  windows,  and  with  columns  in 
the  middle  which  support  the  dukan  and  candle- 
sticks. The  most  beautiful  of  these,  synagogues  is 
that  at  Larissa,  which  is  very  large  and  is  situated 
in  the  center  of  a  court  in  which  there  are  several 
"  batte  midrashim";  one  of  these  serves  as  a  library 
and  yeshibah.  where  religious  studies  are  daily  i«ir- 
sued.  The  congregation  of  Laris.sa  is  proud  of  its 
past  grandeur.  Its  members  speak  of  the  famous 
"  Yeshibat  Habbanim,"  which  was  a  seat  of  learning 
at  which  twenty  to  twenty-tiv(!  chief  rabbis  studied 
the  Talmud  and  wrote  religious  works.  Of  the 
latter  some  manuscripts  still  e.\ist  in  the  old  library. 

Larissa,  which  formerly  possessed  a  gii'at  num- 
lier  of  rich  Jews,  was  called  "The  Tree  of  Gidd." 
About  fifty-live  years  ago  a  riot  took  place,  the  poor 
Jews  rising  upagainst  the  rich.  It  became  so  serious 
that  many  of  the  wealthy  Israelites  emigrated,  which 
wrecked  the  city's  prosperity.  To-day  its  rich  Jews 
may  be  counted  on  the  lingers;  and  the  numerous 
poor  ones  are  cared  for  by  a  charitable  institution. 
Among  till-  idiilanthropic  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion should  be  mentioned  the  Matalon  brothers.  The 
Greco-Turkish  war  of  I?:*!)*  gave  the  linishing  stroke 
to  this  already  impoverished  community:  besides 
the  misfortune  which  the  Jews  shared  in  common 
with  the  other  inhabitants  in  having  their  homes 
destroyed  and  their  jiroperty  stolen,  they  were  ac- 
cused by  slanderers  of  having  taken  part  in  the 
plundering. 

The  community  of  Trikala,  which  is  younger 
than  that  of  Larissa.  is  more  prosperous,  not  having 
sulTereil  from  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the 
war.  This  community  numbers  among  its  mem- 
bers the  richest  (Jreek  Jew.  Elia  Colin,  whose  for. 
tune  is  estimated  at  from   live  to  leu  million  fnuics. 

Volo  possesses  the  youngest  Jewish  community  in 
Thessaly.  It  was  organized  toward  the  clo.se  of  the 
nineti'entli  century  by  Spaniards  of  the  province, 
and  by  other  Jews  who  came  from  Janina,  CliaUis. 
and  Sidonica.  Since  its  annexation  to  Greece  the 
city  lias  become  the  first  port  in  Thes,saly.  Most  of 
the  Jews  of  Volo  are  in  easy  circumstjinces;  there 
are  hardly  any  poor  among  lliem.  The  community 
is  the  most  progressive  in  Greece.  The  Jewish  youth 
speak  Greek  even  in  I  heir  social  intercour.se;  and  tlu'V 
havi'  organized  a  club,  called  "The  Future."  in  con- 
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iiL'Clioii  with  which  iiislructivc  lecturpsiircdolivorcd  ; 
1111(1  work  is iiiitli'itiikcii  having  for  ilsaim  the  build- 
iug  up  of  the  coiiimiiiiity.  This  chil)  is  ]Hrsi(hil 
over  by  Solomon  DiilTas,  formerly  director  of  ii 
school  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  rniverselle.  The 
Jews  of  V'olo  have  oriiaiiizeil  also  a  Philharmonic 

Society, 
s.     ■  JI.  C. 

THEUDAS:    1.   Pseudo-Messiah,  who  appeared 

durinj;'  the  consulate  of  Cuspius  Kadusand  succeedeil 
in  winning  a  large  number  of  adherents.  In  ju-oof 
of  his  Messiani<'  mission  he  is  said  to  have  pronused 
to  lead  his  followers  across  the  Jordan  after  divi- 
ding its  waters  simply  by  his  word.  Regarding  this 
as  indicative  of  open  rebellion  against  Home,  Cus- 
pius sent  a  division  of  cavalry  against  Tlieudas  and 
his  followers,  who  were  almost  entirely  annihilated 
(comp.  Acts  V.  30).  Theudas  was  decapitated,  ami 
liis  liead  was  carried  to  Jerusalem  as  a  trophy  of 
victory. 

BlULiocuAPHY:  .tosoplHis,  vtij^  XX.  ■">,  S  1:  P",u,-!i'l>ius,  llisl. 
Keel.  II.  it.;  Sohiniilt,  ill  Herzos-l'lllt,  Ural-Kmiiv.  xv.  ri'i:!- 
5.'>7;  Klein,  In  Sclienkel,  llibcl-Lcjilii>ii,  v.  .")1IK513;  Sdiurer, 
(icsch.  i.  o(ki,  and  iiuli-  0. 

2.  E.xpounder  of  the  Law :  flourished  in  Rome 
during  the  Itadrianic  persecutions.  He  aided  with 
generous  gifts  of  money  the  teachers  of  the  Law 
who  had  sulTered  from  these  jiersecutions,  and  ar- 
ranged w'itli  the  Koman  conimunilies  that  the  ta.xes 
formerly  paid  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  should  be 
used  for  the  schools,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  without  any  source  of  support  (Ycr.  M.  K. 
81a). 

Theudas  introduced  into  Rome  the  practise  of  eat- 
ing on  the  eve  of  Passover  a  lamb  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  observed  in  Jerusalem 
with  regard  to  the  sacrificial  lamb  (Pes.  .53u,  b;  Her. 
19a;  Bc/.ah  23a).  According  to  tradition,  this  so 
enraged  the  I'alestinian  coditiers  that  they  sent  him 
tlic  following  message:  "If  you  were  not  Theudas 
we  would  excommunicate  you."  In  his  capacity  as 
archisynagogue  it  was  Theudas'  duty  to  deliver  a 
sermon  in  the  synagogue  each  Saturday.  One  of 
these  sermons  has  been  preserved,  in  which  he  eni- 
plialically  asserts  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Jew  to  suf- 
fer martvrdom  rather  than  abandon  his  faith  (Pes. 
53b:  Miilr.  Teh.  to  P.s.  xxviii.). 

In  the  Talmud,  Theudas  is  once  erroneously  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Simeon  ben  Shetal.i — a  mis- 
take which  has  been  jiointed  out  by  Haclier.  The 
oldest  Mishnali  teacher  lu  mention  Theudas  is  li. 
Jose. 

BiBLIOCR.vPHY:  lirfill,  .7ri/i)h.  viii.  27;  Bnrlier,  .lo.  Tan.  it. 
.%0 ;  Vodulsleln  iinil  RieKer,  OcucJi.  ikr  Jtulcn  in  Rom,  I.  30, 
70,  108  et  itcii..  17«. 
w.  n.  S.  O. 

THIEF.     Sec  Theft  .\nd  Stolen  Goods. 

THIENGEN.     See  Tvpogu.vpiiy. 

THISTLES.     See  Tiiouns  a-\ii  Tiiisti.es. 

THOMAS,   EMILE  (EMIL  TOBIAS);    Oer 

man  aetnr;  burn  at  lierliii  No\'.  -4,  l^:!!!.  Thomas 
has  had  a  most  varied  career.  He  made  his  debut  in 
1852  with  the  company  of  Pitterlin,  which  traversed 
the  Erzgebirge,  Saxony.  The  [days  were  ultraseii- 
sational — "  Uer  Wahnsinnige,"  "  Die  Giftniischeiin," 


and  "  Die  Grabcsbraut."  Thomas  received  no  mone- 
tary compensation,  being  paid  in  food;  and  the  ar- 
rangement lasted  for  thre(!  years.  He  then  ob- 
tained eng;fgemenls  in  Giirlitz,  Leipsie,  Cidogne, 
Dan/.ig,  and  IJreslau.  In  the  last-named  city, 
Dreichniann,  director  of  the  Friedrich-Willielmslildt- 
isclie  Theater,  IJerlin,  saw  the  young  actor  and  en- 
gaged him  for  his  house.  Thomas  made  his  debut 
there  Dec.  3.  1801,  as  the  lidkir'K  linij  in  "  Hermann 
und  Dorothea."  So  great  was  his  success  that  he 
was  made  slage-nianager.  In  this  capacity  he  pio- 
dilceil  Otrenbacirs  "Die  Schdne  Ilelene "  (himself 
]ilaying  Kulelins)  and  Salingre's"  Pe<'hscluilze. "  Ir. 
18G()  Cheri  Maurice  engaged  him  for  the  Thalia 
Theater,  Hamburg,  where  he  remained  until  18T.5, 
when  he  became  manager  of  the  WoltersdorlTthea- 
ter,  Berlin.  Two  years  later  he  resigned  and  went 
on  a  starring  tour  which  lasted  a  year:  he  then 
joined  the  Riiigtheater,  Vienna.  After  the  destrne- 
tion  of  this  house  in  1881,  Thomas  appeared  at  the 
Wallnertheater,  Berlin.  In  188(i  \u'.  went  with  his 
wife,  Betty  Thomas-Damhofer,  tollie  United  States, 
scoring  financial  and  artistic  successes. 

On  his  return  to  Germany  in  1887,  Thomas  as- 
sumed the  nianagemeiit  of  the  Centralthealer,  Ber- 
lin, wliich  he  renamed  the  "Thomas-Theater ":  but 
his  direction  was  most  unsuccessful,  and  he  was 
forced  to  relinquish  it.  Sinct^  then  he  has  phiyed  in 
the  principal  theatersof  Germany  and  Austria.  Since 
1903  he  has  acted  at  the  Metropoltheater.  Hamburg. 
His  best  roles  are:  Strienem  "Der  Raiib  der  Sabi- 
nerinnen";  Kiilbcheii  in  "1733  Thaler,  22i  Silber- 
groschen";  und  Qeiei- in  "DerFlotte  Bursehe," 

liiBLiOGR.iPiiv  :  Z)«s  Ocistiuc  Dcrlin,  p.  .")40;  Elsenberc,  /{iVitf. 
Let. 
s.  E.  Ms. 

THOMAS,  FATHER.    See  D.iMASCUS  Affair. 

THOMASHEFSKI,    BORIS  :    Judico-Germaii 

actor;  born  at  Kiev  ;May  :'U.  ISIifi.  He  went  to  New 
York  to  seek  work  in  1881  and  soon  <u-ganized  a 
.lewish  troop  which  played  in  Turn  Ilall,  Fourth 
street.  Three  years  later  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
where  he  became  a  tlieatrical  manager.  In  18!)3  he 
settled  in  New  York,  and  became  one  of  the  leiiding 
Yiddish  actors.  At  present  (I'.ld.i)  he  is  lessee  and 
manager  of  the  People's  Theater  in  that  city. 

Thomashefski  pliiys  the  chief  character  in  almost 
all  the  pieces  produced  at  his  theater,  most  of  which 
are  written  by  Latteiner.  He  has  himself  written 
some  .ludieo-German  plays  and  published  a  collec- 
tion of  witty  sayings  (in  "Theatre  Journal,"  1903- 
lyo."),  i.,  ii.). 

Biiu.ioRR.vPHV  :  American  Jeu'in/i  Yenr  liimh,  n&'n  (190.')1,  p. 
^Kl;  H.  HapKood,  T/ic  Spirit  (>/ Oie  0/ic((i),  pp.  139-UO,  New 
Vork,  1902. 
A.  5L  Sei.. 

THORN  ;  Town  of  West  Prussia,  founded  in 
123:^  by  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  Jews 
were  not  ]iermitted  to  dwell  in  Thorn  while  the 
knights  held  sway:  and  after  the  Polish  govern- 
ment took  possession  of  the  town,  in  14.53,  they 
were  admitted  only  occasionally.  Several  Jews 
were  living  there  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and  in  1749  they  were  allowed  to 
open  a  school.  In  17G6  all  the  Jews  except  si.\ 
were  expelled;  but  they  seem  to  have  returned  in 
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llie  follnwing  years.  In  1774  and  1779  the  Jews 
were  a.miin  driven  out;  returning,  tliej' were  once 
inure  ordered  to  leave  in  1708,  when  Prussia  took 
|iossessi(in  of  the  town;  and,  tliiuii;h  they  sueceeded 
in  obtaining  a  respite,  they  were  expelled  in  1707. 
.Many  Jews  settled  gradually  in  the  town  when  it 
lieeanie  iiart  of  the  dueliy  of  Warsaw,  after  the 
Peaee  of  'IJilsit;  a<'<'or(lin!;  to  the  town  reeords,  they 
stole  in  durinj;  tlie  Freneli  oeeupation.  In  18i3  the 
<iinununity  nuniljered  53  families,  eoiuprisiug  24^ 
ijidiviiluals. 

The  lirst  rabbi  was  Samuel  lleilniann  Iie_vser  of 
Lissa,  who  seems  to  have  settled  in  the  town  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  he  ollieiated 
witlio\it  remunenitioii  down  to  1847.  His  succes- 
sors were:  Dr.  KniUauer  (1847-r)7);  Dr.  Engelbert 
(18.-)7-(i2);  Dr.  Halimer  (1862-67) ;  Dr.  Oppenheim 
(1860-01);  and  Dr.  I.  Uosenberg,  the  present  iii- 
eunilient,  who  has  held  office  since  1802.  The  fol- 
lowing seliolars  have  lived  at  Thorn :  Zobi  Hir.sch 
Kaliseher  (d.  1875),  author  of  "  Derishat  Ziyyon," 
■•  Eniunah  ]{amah,"  and  "Sefer  ha-IJeril  'al  ha- 
Tnrali";  his  son  Louis  Kaliseher,  author  of  "Kol 
Yehudali  " ;  and  Isaac  Miesses,  author  of  "Zofuat 
Pa'neai.i  "  and  other  works. 

Tlie  community  possesses  a  synagogue,  built  in 
1847;  a  home  for  the  aged,  organized  in  1803;  a  re- 
ligious school,  a  loan  society,  a  liebra  kaddisha, 
and  a  literary  society.  In  1903  the  Jews  of  Thorn 
nunil)ered  1,200  in  a  total  popidation  of  30,000. 
The  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  of  I'odgorz 
and  Jlocker,  and  of  several  neighlmring  villages, 
ate  mend)ers  of  the  Tliorn  congregation. 

Rmi,i(n;K.\piiv ;  Tiipiten.  Avti'ii  ih-r  SU'hidi't(t{fi'  I^trusxnis. 
I.iM|isli-.  IHTS-SO;  Wernicke,  Hisrh.  Thiirns:  MmiuiUiiniiii 
ilis  I  '(»/*y*(  niicusvt  n  ins  zn  Tlntni^  No.  viii..  'I'lmni.  IS4:^. 
s,  I.    li. 

THORNS  AND  THISTLES:  Tlie  desert 
tlora  of  Palestine  is  unusually  rich  in  thorns  and 
thistles,  containing  a  whole  .series  of  acanlhaceous 
shndis  and  various  thistles,  including  Acanthus, 
Carduus (thistle),  Centaurca  Calcitrapa  (star-thistle), 
Cirsium  acarna,  Linn,  (horse-thistle).  Cnicus  benc- 
dictus,  Linn,  (bles.sed  thistle),  Cynara  Syriaca,  Linn, 
(cardoon),  Kchinops  (globelhistle),  Kryngium  ni- 
traria,  Noea,  Nolobasis  Syriaca,  T..inn.  (Syrian  this 
tie).  Ononis  antiipioruni,  Linn,  (tall  rest-liarrow ; 
var.  leiosperma.  Post),  Onojiordoii  (down-thistle). 
Plia'opappus  scoparius,  Sieb.,  Silybum  Marianum, 
l,inn.  (milkthislle),  Tribulus  terrestris,  Linn,  (land- 
caltrops),  and  others,  some  of  them  in  many  sub- 
speei<'S.  All  these  plants  were  very  troublesome  to 
the  farmer  (Prov.  .\xiv.  31),  who  freciueiilly  set  lire 
to  his  lielils  to  get  rid  of  them  (Isji.  x.  17),  while 
the  Prophets  threateiU'd  the  iH'ople  with  il  plague  of 
briers  anil  thistles  (I.sa.  v.  6;  Jer.  xti.  13).  Tlie  ty- 
rant is  compared  to  the  iiseless  bramble  (Judges  ix. 
II);  anil  King  Ama/.iah  is  likened  to  the  thistle  (II 
Kings  xiv.  0).  Instead  of  fruit  the  earth  is  to  bring 
forth  '■  Ihoriis  and  thistles"  (Gen.  iii.  18),  which 
must,  therefore,  be  edible,  and  wlileli  are  considereil 
by  the  .Midrash  to  be  artichokes. 

Many  names  for   these    plants   are  found   in   the- 
liibli'  as  well  as  in  posl-l?iblical  literature.     Acan 
tliaceous  trees  and  sbrulis,  .some  of  them  admitting 
of  eliissitJeation,  constitute  tin'  lirst  group,  which 


includes:  ^t^N.  Bible  and  Misliuah  (also  Assyrian, 
Pheuician,  and  Aramaic)  =:  Lycium  Kuropanini, 
Linn,  (not  Rhamnus),  box-thorn;  njD.  Uilile,  ^lish- 
nali,  and  Aramaic  =  Hubus  sanctus,  Schreb.,  black- 
berry ;  ntiC  =  Acacia  ;  TitlJ?.  -Mishnah,  and  '"j'Slt:, 
Talmud  =  t'rata'gus  Azarolus,  Linn.,  hawthorn; 
I'D'"!.  Mislmah,  and  KIJJ.  Talmud  =  Zizyphus  lotus, 
Lam.,  jujube,  and  Zizyphus  sjiina-Christi.  Linn., 
Christ 's-thorn  ;  ['Dt'L",  Mishnah.  and  'pD'L".  Talmud 
=  Zizyphus  vulgaris.  Lam.,  common  jujube. 

The  second  group  comprises  acantlia('eous  or 
prickly  herbs,  .shrubs,  and  nettles:  J'lVVJ  {'!)•  Bible, 
nrn,  Mishnah,  and  NnJTI,  Talmud  (.Vssyrian,  "egu  " 
I '.'])  =  Alhagi  ;\Iauriirum,  DC,  alhagi;  Jj'tn  and 
]ip,  Jlishnah,  NpniD  and  Npmo,  Talmud  =  Car- 
tliamus  tinctorius,  Linn.,  safliower;  ^^"^,  Bible,  and 
Xlt'n,  Talmud  =  Centaurca  Calcitrapa,  Linn.,  star- 
thistle;  nin(V),  Bible,  N^rn,  Alislmab ami  Talmud  = 
Echino]isspinosus,  Linn.,  orEcbinops  viscosus,  DC, 
eehiuojis  ('/);  nj'3mn  ~  Eryngium  Creticum,  Lam., 
biitton-snakcroot  ;  D^J'p.  "MiZ  =  Cynara  Scolymus, 
Linn.,  artichoke;  ri'33y  =;  Cynara  Syriaca,  Boiss., 
and  Cynara  Cardunculus,  Linn.,  cardoon  (the  heads 
of  which  are  well  described  by  Rashi  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  14);  T(3t^  =  Paliurus  aculeatus, 
Linck.,  garland-thorn;  D'JplQ  (?),  Bible  =  Pluco- 
jiappus  scoparius,  Siel).,  pha'o]iappus;  pTn  =  Sola- 
num  coagulans,  Forsk.,  nightshade;  HSID.  t^'DP  ( ''), 
Bible,  and  NQI^'lp,  Talmud  =  Urlica  ureus,  Liuu., 
nettle. 

General  terms,  some  of  them  applied  also  to 
thorns,  are  mn.  TD.  D'JV.  pp.  n'3L".  and  n"J'  i" 
the  Bible,  and  \S*3in.  mn,  Xll".  ^313.  n'jaVj;.  and 
1'ip  in  the  Mishnali  ami  Talmud. 

s.  I.   LiJ. 

THRASHING-FLOOR.     See  Aoiucui.ture. 

THREE.     Si  r  .\i  Mi-.i.Ks  .\Ni)  XrMi:n.\i.s. 

THRESHOLD:  In  early  limes  the  threshold 
had  a  special  sanctity  ;  and  that  of  the  Temple  was 
a  marked  spot,  indicating  specilic  taboos  (see  I  Sam. 
V.  4  el  m'f/. ;  comp.  Zepli.  i.  0).  There  were  special 
keepers  (A.  V.  "  porters  ")  of  the  threshold  (II.  Kings 
xxii.  4;  1  Cliron.  ix.  22;  II  Clirou.  xxiii.  4;  Jer. 
XXXV.  4).  There  is  a  wide-s|iread  custom  of  making 
family  sacrilices  at  the  threshold  in  addition  to  those 
at  the  hearth.  Herodotus  repiuts  this  of  tlie  Egyp- 
tians (ii.  48).  Trumbull  suggests  that  tliere  is  ft 
specific  reference  to  the  threshold  in  Ex.  xii.  22 
(LXX.),  in  connection  with  the  institution  of  the 
Passover.  Even  to  the  present  day  it  is  considered 
unlucky  to  tread  on  the  threshold.  He  suggests 
also  that  the  word  "  pesali,"  or  "  passover,"  means  a 
"leaping  over"  the  threshold,  after  it  has  been  sanc- 
tified with  the  blood  of  the  threshold-eovenant.  Tlie 
threshold  of  Dagon's  temple  was  evidently  sacred 
ill  this  way;  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  Cheyne 
that  I  Kings  xviii.  20-21  should  be  rendered  "How 
huig  will  ye  li'iij)  over  both  llireslioldsy  "  (that  is, 
worship  both  Baal  and  Yiiwii). 
niiiiioiui.M'iiv  :  Il.cliiy  Tnimbull,  r/iri-dJiold  Cot'cFiniit.  I'lill- 

il.li'll.lllil.   IStHi. 

J. 

THRONE:  1.  .V  royal  seat,  or  ohair  of  slate. 
The  king  sits  "upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom" 
iDiut    wii.  18).      Pli.'ir.i'ih  ih  le;;ated    full   power  to 


Throne 
Tiberias 
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Joseph  10  rule  over  Egypt;  "only  in  the  llirone 
will  I  be  greater  than  tliou  "  ((Jen.  xli.  40).  The 
ro3'al  throne  is  sometimes  designated  as  "the 
throne  of  the  kings"  (.Jer.  lii.  32).  The  most  niag- 
uiticeut  throne  was  that  of  Solomon  (see  Jew. 
Enxyc.  xi.  441  et  seq. ;  J.  S.  Kolbo  made  a  model 
of  Solomon's  throne  and  e.\hibited  it  in  Xew  York 
city  in  1888).  The  throne,  like  the  crown,  was  a 
synil)ol  of  sovereign  power  and  dignity.  It  was 
also  the  tribunal,  the  "  throne  of  jndgmcnt  "  (Prov. 
XX.  8),  whore  the  king  decided  matters  of  law  and 
disputes  among  his  subjects.  Thus  "throne"  is 
synonymous  with  "justice." 

2.  The  Throne,  the  abode  of  God,  known  as 
"  Kisse  ha  Ivabod  "  (the  Throne  of  Glory),  from 
wliich  God  manifests  His  majesty  and  glorj'.  Mi- 
caiah  "saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all 
the  hosts  of  heaven  standing  by  liim  on  his  right 
hand  and  on  his  left"  (I  Kings  x.\ii.  19;  compare 
the  vision  of  Isaiah  [vi.  1]  witli  that  of  E/.ekiel  [x. 
1]).  Tlic  throne  of  God  is  Heaven  (Isa.  l.wi.  1);  in 
future  it  will  be  Jerusalem  (Jer.  iii.  17),  and  even 
the  Sanctuary  (Jer.  xvii.  12).  Thus  the  idea  of  the 
majestic  manifestation  of  God  gradually  crystallized 
in  the  cabalistic  expression  "koah  hazimzum"  (the 
power  of  conrentration).  God's  Throne  is  the 
symbol  of  righteousness;  "justice  and  judgment 
are  the  liabitation  of  thy  throne"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  l,~i 
[A.  V.  141). 

The  Throne  of  Glory  is  an  important  feature  in  the 
Cabala.  It  is  placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
universe  (Hag.  12b);  and  is  of  the  same  color  as  the 
sky — purple-blue,  like  the  "sapphire  stone"  which 
Ezekiel  saw  and  which  had  previously  been  per- 
ceived by  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xxiv.  10;  Sotah  ITa). 
Like  the  Torah,  it  was  created  before  the  world 
(Pes.  54a).  R.  Eliezer  said  that  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  are  concealed  under  the  Throne  (Shab. 
152b).  When  Moses  a.scended  to  heaven  to  receive 
the  Torah  the  angels  objected,  whereupon  God  told 
liiin  to  hold  on  to  the  Throne  and  defend  liis  action 
(Shab.  88b).  It  is  asserted  that  the  likeness  of  Jacob 
is  engraved  on  the  Throne  of  Glory  (Zohar,  "Wayig- 
gash,  p,  211a).  For  the  throne  of  Elijah  see 
ELi.r.\ii's  Cn.^in. 

.1.  J.  D.  E. 

THUNDER :  The  sound  that  follows  lightning. 
The  proper  Hebrew  term  for  it  is  DJfl  (Ps.  Ixxvii. 
19  et  passim:  Job  xxvi.  14;  Isa.  xxix.  6),  but  it  is 
often  rendered  in  the  Bible  by  pip,  plural  nii''i5{  = 
"voice,"  "voices"),  tlio  singular  being  always  fol- 
lowed by  niiT  (=  "the  voice  of  Ynwn";  Ps.  xxx. 
3;  Isa.  xxx,  30).  In  the  plural,  with  the  exception 
of  Ex.  ix.  28,  where  it  is  followed  by  D'n^X.  the 
word  "God"  is  omitted  but  understood  (ib.  ix.  23 
and  elsewhere). 

Thunder  is  one  of  the  phenomena  in  which  the 
presence  of  Yiiwir  is  manifested;  and  it  is  also  one 
of  His  instruments  in  chastising  His  enemies.  Ac- 
cording to  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18-19.  it  was  a  thundercloud 
that  came  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Egyptians 
when  the  former  were  about  to  cross  tlie  Red  Sea 
(comp.  Ex.  xiv.  20).  The  Iiail  in  the  seventh 
plague  of  Pharaoh  was  accompanied  by  thunder  (ih. 
ix.  28  et  passim).     The  Law  was  given  to  the  Israel- 


ites from  Sinai  amid  thunder  and  lightning  (ih.  xix. 
16).  In  the  battle  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Philistines  in  the  time  of  Sanuiel,  a  thunder-storiH 
lUciiled  the  issue  in  favor  of  the  Israelites  (I  Sam. 
vii.  10;  Ecclus.  [Siraeh]  xlvi.  17).  Later,  when  the 
Israelites  asked  Samuel  for  a  king  lie  prayed  to  God 
f(U-  a  thunder-storm  that  the  petitioners  might  lie 
overawed  (I  Sam.  xii.  18).  The  declaration  of  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  X.  13):  "When  he  utterelh  a  voice  there 
is  a  multitude  of  waters,"  probably  refers  to  thunder. 
The  most  poetical  description  of  a  thunder-storm 
occurs  in  Ps.  xxix.  3  tt  seq.  Thunder  following 
lightning  is  spoken  of  in  Job  xxxvii.  3—1;  and  in 
two  other  passages  they  are  mentioned  together  {.Hi. 
xxviii.  26,  xxxviii.  25).  The  separation  of  the  water 
from  the  dry  land  at  the  time  of  the  Creation  (comp. 
Gen.  i.  9)  is  saiil  in  Ps.  civ.  7  to  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  voice  of  God,  which  probably  refers 
to  thunder,  Theclattcringuoiseof  battle  is  likened 
to  thunder  (Job  xxxix.  25).  Thunder  is  metaphor- 
ically used  to  denote  the  power  of  God  (ih.  xxvi. 
14).  The  goods  of  the  tinjust  disappear  in  a  noise 
like  thunder  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xl.  13).  In  the  ritual 
is  included  a  special  benediction  to  b(^  recited  on 
hearing  tliuuder  (sec  LionTM.NO,  BENEnicTioN  on). 
s,  M.  Sei.. 

THURGAU.     See  Switzekl.\nd. 

TIAO  KIU  KIAOU.     See  China. 

TIBBON.     Ste  Ibx  Tibbon. 

TIBERIAS  :  City  founded  by  Herod  Antipas  in 
the  year  26  c.E.,  ami  namedin  honor  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius;    situated  on  the  western   shore  of   Lake 
Gennesaret,  near  certain  hot   springs,  in  the  most 
beautiful  region  of  Galilee.     The  popiilation  of  the 
city  was  very  heterogeneous,  thus  giving   rise  to 
various  stories.     For  example,  one  legend  was  to 
the  effect  that  after  the  building  of  the  city  had 
been  begun  human  bones  were  found. 
Founded     whence  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that 
by  Herod    the  site  must  once  have  been  a  burial- 
Autipas.     place;  so  that  the  whole  city  was  de- 
clared unclean.     The  pious  were  ac- 
conlingly  forbidden  to  dwell  there,  since  the  merest 
contact  with  graves  made  one  unclean  for  seven 
days  (Num.  xix.  16;  Oh.  xvii,,  xviii.).     Herod,  be- 
ing determined  to  people  the  city  at  all  hazards, 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  induce  beggars,  adven- 
turers, and  foreigners  to  come  there;  and  in  some 
cases  ho  had  even  to  u.se  violence  to  carry  out  his 
will.     The  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  nevertheless, 
were  Jews. 

The  city  had  its  own  government,  with  a  council 

(j3ov'/.r/)  of  500   members  at   the   head,   the  archon 

(lipxw')    being    the    presiding    officer.     From    this 

council  was  chosen  a  board  of  ten  members  called 

"the  ten  ciders"  (I'iiKa  /r/iurm),  their  chief  function 

being  the  punctual  levying  of  the  taxes,  for  which 

their  own   means  were  securit}'.     There  were  also 

hyparchs  and  an  "agronomos"  at  the 

Govern-      head  (comp.  Pauly-Wissowa,   "  Real- 

ment.        Encyc."  «.*•.).     Since  Tibenas  was  the 

capital  of   Galilee,  it   was   ruled   by 

Herod  until  he  was  exiled  to  Lyons  (France)  in  39. 

It  then  came  under  Agrippa  I.,  in  whose  possession 
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it  remained  until  his  death  in  44,  after  which  it  was 
subject  (lireelly  to  Home.  It  was  the  caintiU  of 
Galilee  until  (il,  when  Nero  gave  it  to  Agrippii  II.. 
and  tlius  delaeliod  it  from  Galilee,  since  tlial  pmv- 
iiice  (lid  not  belong  to  him. 

When,  in  (i(i,  the  great  revolution  raged  through 
the  whole  of  I'alestine,  the  inhabitants  were  divided 
into  three  factions;  (1)  the  party  on  the  side  of 
Agrippii  and  the  Romans;  (2)  the  great  mass  of  the 
poor,  who  weri'  partizans  of  the  rel)ellion ;  an<l  (3) 
the  neutrals,  including  the  historian  .Justus  of  Ti- 
berias, who  Were  neither  friendly  to  Rome  nor  eager 
for  the  revolution.  The  revolutionists,  headed  by 
Jesus  l)en  Zajipha  or  Zopha,  arcliou  of  the  city,  soon 
gained  control;  but  the  Uoman  faction  would  not 
give  way.  Wlien,  therefore,  John  of  (iiscala  lodged 
a  complaint  in  the  Siinhedrin  at  Jern.salem  against 
Jo.sephus,  who 
was  then  at  Ti- 
berias, the  coun- 
cil seut  to  the 
city  an  end)as.s}- 
of  four  men 
with  2  ,  r,  0  0 
troops.  Jose- 
ph us  at  first 
sought  to  annul 
the  decision  of 
the  Satdiedriu; 
but  his  elTorls 
jiroveil  unsuc- 
cessful, and, 
compelling  the 
embassy  to  re 
turn  to  Jerusa 
lem,  he  subdued 
the  revolution 
a  r  y  party, 
whereupon  the 
Roman  sympa- 
thizers appeah'd 
to   Agrippa   for 

aid,  which  he  refused  to  grant.  After  Vespasian 
had  con(iuered  the  greater  jiart  of  Galilee,  liowever, 
Tiberias  voluntarily  opened  its  gates  to  him,  ami 
favor  was  shown  the  iniiabilants  for  Agrijipa's  .sake. 
Of  the  famous  biuldiugs  in  Tiberias  the  most 
prominent  were  the  royal  paluce(which  wasstormeil 

anil  destroyed  in  the  Jewish  war  on 
Buildings,    account  of  its  pictures),  the  stadium. 

a  .synagogue  (Tpoofe^-iy),  and  a  great 
assembly  Indl  (uh,inrini  limrifia),  while  aftertlieclo.se 
of  the  war  pagan  temples,  including  the  Adrianeiim 
('.\iS)«a>(7m),  were  built  there  as  well  as  in  other 
cities.  The  Imthsof  Tiberias,  called  "demosin  "  or 
"demosin  de-'Pebarya"  (ii////i)n»i),  were  famous  as 
early  as  the  third  century  (Yer.  Her.  ii.  .1,  3:  iii.  (i, 
3).  The  synagoguesof  the  city  were  the  Kifra  ( Yer. 
Jleg.  i.  1)  and  the  Kenishta  'Altikta  de-Serongin 
(Yer.  Kil.  ix.  .1),  wlule  the  "castle  of  Tiberias," 
mi'ntioncd  in  Yer.  'Ab.  Zarali  iii.  1,  appears  to  have 
been  liie  bidlding  wliieli  .losephns  fortilied  to  de- 
fend the  city.  A  saying  of  Ral>a  or  of  Abaye,  "I 
know  this  or  tliat  halakah  as  well  as  lien  'A/./ai  |a 
tanna  of  the  early  part  of  tlie  second  century] 
knows  the  streets  of  Tiberias"  ('Er.  2i)a;  Kid.  2()a ; 


Jeuisli  Stliixil-niildreii  iit  Tiberias. 

(From  a  Jihotijj,'ruj,h  by  E.  .N.  Adicr.) 


During 
Per- 
secutions. 


Sotah45a;  'Ar.  30b),  shows  that  Jewish  scholars  lived 

in  the  city,  at  least  temporarily,  very  soon  after  its 
foundation,  although  there  is  no  mention  of  a  deli- 
nite  Jewish  settlement  there  until  the  second  lialf 
of  the  second  century. 

After  Simeon  ben  Y'ohai  had  fled  from  tb<'  jierse- 
cutions  of  the  Romans,  and  had  lived  in  hiding  for 
many  years,  thus  injuring  his  health,  he  bathed  in 
the  siirings  of  Tibi-rias  and  recovered,  lie  seems, 
in  his  gratitude,  to  have  declared  either  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  Tiberias  to  be  clean  (Y'er.  Sheb.  i.\. 
38d;  Gen.  R.  l.\.\i.\.  ;  Eccl.  R.  on  x.  8;  Esther  R.  i. 
9;  Shab.  3r,b;  'Ab.  Zarah  10a;  Gratz,  "Gesch."  iv. 
208,  473).  Judah  ha-Nasi  also  resided  there  (K.  II. 
31b;  comp.  Rashi,  s.r.  "IJet  She'arim");  and  from 
the  time  when  Johanan  b.  Najipaha  settled  in  Ti- 
berias (Yer.  Sheb.  i.\.  1 ;  Be/.ah  i.  1)  the  city  became 

t h e   c enter  of 
scholarsbi]),     so 
that  other  acad- 
emies ctiuld  not 
com])are  with  it. 
Even  R.  Abbahu 
sent    his    son 
from  Ciesarea  to 
Tiberias    to 
study  (Yer.  Pes. 
iii.   7).     It  was, 
moreover,      the 
last    city    in 
which  a  Sanhe- 
drin     held     sit- 
tings (li.  11.  Sib; 
Y'er.  Pes.  iv.  2). 
During    the 
persecutions    in 
the  reigns  of  the 
emperors     t'on- 
stantius     and 
Gallus    the    Ti- 
beriau     scholars 
decided     to    in- 
tercalate a  mom  li  in   the  calendar  for  the  year  3.^3; 
but  fear  of  the  Romans  led   to  the  substitution  of 
"Rakkalh"  (Josh.  xi.\.  :r>)  for  "Tibe- 
rias"   in   the  letter   which   conveyed 
the  information  to  Ralia  at    Mahuza 
(Saidi.  12a).    The  sessions  of  the  schol- 


ars were  held  in  a  grotto  near  Tilierias, 
and  <inly  by  the  llickeringof  torches  was  it  possible  to 
distinguish  between  night  and  day  (Gen.  R.  .\.\.\i.). 
In  several  places  in  the  T.ilmud.  (..'/.,  in  Sleg.  6a,  the 
identity  of  Tiberias  with  Rakkalli  is  established. 

Even  in  the  sixth  century  Tiberias  was  still  the 
seat  of  religions  learning;  so  that  Hishop  Sinu'on  of 
liel-Arshaiu  urged  the  Christians  of  Palestine  to 
seize  the  liadersof  Judaism  in  Tiberias,  to  |)Uttliem 
to  the  rack,  and  to  compel  them  to  command  the 
Jewish  king,  Dhu  Nuwas,  to  desist  from  persecu- 
ting the  Cliristiaiis  in  Najran  (.\s.semani,  "Hiblio- 
Iheca  Orientalis  t'lemenlino-Valicaiia."  i.  370). 

In  G14  a  nuiiik  of  Ml.  Sinai  went  to  Tiberias  to 
become  a  Jew.  He  received  tlu'  name  of  .Vbraham. 
and  married  a  Jewess  of  that  city  (.\ntiocliins, 
"Ilomilia  Oclogintu-Quarta."  in  Migne,  "  Palmlogia 
Grieen,"  .xii.  2(i."i).     In  the  innth  century  the  gram- 
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maiiiuis  iuul  jMasorites  Moses  and  Aaron  ben  Aslicr 
lived  at  Tiberias,  wliicli  wast  lien  called  .Mui/.zivvali, 
in  lionor  of  the  Fatiinile  ealif  .Mu'izz.  Tlie  system 
of  Hebrew  imnetuation  slill  in  use  ori^inaled  in 
Tiberias  and  is  accordingly  called  the  Tiberian  sys- 
tem (conip.  Griltz,  /.('.  3d  ed.,  v.,  note  33,  ii.,  and 
the  remarks  of  Halberslam). 

At  the  bcgiuning  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Jew- 
ish coinnuinity  in  Tilierias  ninnbereil  alxmt  lifty 
families;  and  at  that  lime  the  best  manuscripts  of 
the  Torah  were  said  to  be  found  there.  According 
to  some  sources  the  grave  of  Moses  JIaimoniiles  is 
at  Tiberias;  but  this  slatemiMit  is  of  very  doid)tful 
accuracy  (see  Conforte,  "Kore  ha-Dorot."  p.  13a; 
"ISefer  Yuliasin,'' ed.  Filipowski.  ji.  131b). 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Joseph  ben  Ardut,  aided 
by  the  riches  of  Dona  Gracia  and  by  the  daily  re- 
mittances of  GO  aspers  sent  liim  by  order  of  Sultan 
Sulaiman,  undertook  to  rebuild  t)ii'  city  of  Tibi-rias, 


Buu.ior.nAiMiv  :  Rohin^on.  ftt'ScarchcH,  Hi.  .5(10  .VJ.>;  Sepp,  Je- 
)i(.Mi(.  m  mid  <ttis  Ihiliw  Lnml,  ii.  188  -.'1111;  X.  U.  P.  V.  ISHti, 
i\.  .**l-t(i:{;  Kuiiiii)l\u,  Stttdkn  zitr  fitsvlnt-ht^  (ialilitmt, 
Heiiin.  IsK'.l;  Sclnirer,  IJexrh.  M  i-il.,  Iii'li-x.  s.e.:  (ii'iltz, 
(h^rli.  iil.  -Ml  1 1  acq.:  Iv.  181  (•(  .«.i/.;  vi.  111!).  .'4i  ix. :«(». 
II.  T.  de  liraaf,  Uc  JniidKche  HVfyt/ioi/i/i  in  7'i/)cii(i»  ivtii 
7o-'-,uu  It.  C.  Urouingen,  liXK;  Neubaiii:r,  (J.  T.  pp.  25,  35,  JO!) 
€t  seit. 
K.  c.  S.    O. 

TIBERIAS,  LAKE.     See  Ciiinxkhetii. 
TIBERIUS    JULIUS   ALEXANDER.     See 

Ai,i;\.\Ni>i;n,  Tii!i;itiis  Jii.iis 

TIBNI:  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Isiucl  (luring  tiie  interiegnum  between  Zimri  and 
Oiini;  son  of  Ginath.  When  Zimri,  after  a  reign  of 
seven  days,  had  ended  his  life,  the  people  of  Isiael 
were  divided  into  two  factions,  one  siding  with 
Omri,  and  the  oilier  with  Tilmi.  Oniri's  followers 
gained  the  upper  hand;  and,  liually,  Tibni  having 
died.  Omri  was  declared  king  (I  Kings  .\vi.  21-22). 
From    a    comp;irison   of   verses   15  and  23  of   the 


View  of  Tibkrhs  Showi.ng  the  Tomb  uf  Rabbi  MeJr. 

(From  a  photograph  by  the  Ami;ricsn  Colony  at  Jerusaltm.) 


Don 
Joseph 

Nasi. 


and  to  allow  only  Jews  to  reside  there.  The  old 
superstition  was  reviveil.  liowever.  thai  the  Jewish 
religion  would  coiuiuer  all  otliers  when  Tiberias 
was  rebuilt,  whereupon  the  workmen 
refused  to  work  and  had  to  be  forced 
to  do  .so.  After  a  year  the  city  was 
completed,  and  Joseph  wished  to  in- 
troduce the  breeding  of  silkwormsand 
the  manufactnre  of  wool  (f-'liariere,  "  Negocialion," 
ii.  736;  Gratiani,  "  De  Bello  Cypro,"  p.  492,  note). 
The  first  Jewish  immigrants  to  the  new  city  went 
thither  from  the  Pontifical  States,  as  a  result  of  a 
papal  bull;  and  they  were  aided  by  Joseph  Nasi. 
Their  numbers  and  fortunes  are  alike  unknown. 

In  1.S37  an  earthquake  destroyed  most  of  the 
city,  while  in  ISC')  and  1S66  the  ravages  of  the  chol- 
era forced  the  leaders  of  the  community  to  apply  to 
Europe  for  aid,  appeals  being  jirinled  in  nearly  all 
the  Jewish  weekly  periodicals.  Conditions  have 
much  improved,  however;  and  .since  the  year  1889 
the  community  has  had  its  own  jihysician.  The 
cemetery  is  .situated  on  the  ruins  of  Ihe  old  city\ 
The  Jews  of  Tiberias  number  about  2,000  in  a  total 
population  of  3,600. 


chajiter  ^ust  cited,  it  appears  that  Tibni  was  regent 
over  half  the  kingdom  of  Israel  fur  a  period  of  four 
years.  According  to  the  Septuagint  (-/(/  Itie.),  Tibni 
had  a  brother  named  Joram.  who  seconded  him  in  the 
dispute  over  the  throne  and  who  died  at  the  same 
time  as  himself,  probably  at  the  hands  of  Ouiri's 
party. 

J.  M.  Sel. 

TIEN-TSIN:  Commercial  city  of  China.  Its 
Jewish  iiihaliitaiits  number  about  150,  most  of  whom 
are  Russian  and  Polish.  They  have  not  organized 
as  a  community  and  hold  divine  services  only 
during  the  penitential  season,  when  piivate  halls 
are  used  and  Sefer  Torahsiire  brought  from  Shang- 
hai. In  1902  J.  Dietrich  inirchascd  a  piece  of  land 
and  presented  it  to  the  Jewish  inhabitants  for  burial 
purposes.  In  1904  a  branch  of  the  Anglo-.Tewish 
Association  was  formed,  of  which  Dr.  M.  Linscer  is 
president.  ThcTien-Tsin  Jews  are  mainly  merchants 
and  hofel-keeiiers. 

•r.  N.  E.  15.  E. 


TIETZ,  HERMANN: 

Birnbaum.  Poseii,  Gernianv, 


German  rabbi;  horn  at 
Sept.  3,  1834,  and  edu- 
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ciiti'd  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (Ph.D.  Halle).  He 
was  rabl)i  in  !S<lirinini,  and  since  1888  he  has  been 
u  "Stiflrahliiner  "  and  teaeher  in  tlie  bcl  handdrash 
at  Iriounizlaw.  He  has  iinblished  "  Das  Hcihe  Lied," 
translated  in  verse,  and  with  notes  aeeordin,!^  to  the 
Midrash  (Berlin,  1878),  and  "Megillat  EUa,"  with 
a  nietrieal  translation  and  a  Hebrew  eonmientary, 
under  the  title  "ZiUrou  Vehudah  "  (Schrinini,  ISSl). 

F.  T.  H. 

TIFLIS.     Sec  ('Arf.\sr.«!. 

TIGLATH-PILESER  (Hebrew,  -iDX^BTli'jn, 
and  a  eornipt  form,  "iDji'STuiri.  in  I  C'hron.  v.  C, 
~U;  II  Chron.  x.wiii.  2U;  Assyrian,  "Tidinlti-ajiil- 
e-sar-ra  "  =  "  my  hclj)  is  the  son  of  Esarra  ") :  King  of 
Assyria  from  74  T  to  727  u.c. ;  designated  by  modern 
Oriental  historians  as  Tiglath-pileser  HI.  He  first 
appears  mider  the  name  "  Pul  "  (II  Kings  xv.  19; 
eoinp.  I  Chron.  v.  26),  the  proper  form  of  which  is 
'■  I'nln,"  as  is  seen  in  the  list  of  Babylonian  kings. 
^Vhen  h('  assumed  the  crown  over  As.syria  he  .seems 
to  have  called  himself  Tnkulti-pal-Esar-ra  after  tlie 
great  ruler  of  the  same  name  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Tiglath-pileser  left  several  imjiortant  inscriptions 
of  his  reign;  but  these  were  badly  broken  when 
discovered.  Upon  his  accession  he  inaugurated  a 
new  policy  for  the  government  and  adndiiisl ration 
of  As.syria.  Former  kings  had  maintained  by  mili- 
tary force  the  union  of  the  so-called  enipiie;  the 
new  policy  established  a  method  of  organization 
which  more  closely  united  the  central  and  provin- 
cial sections  of  the  government:  systems  of  trans- 
portation and  transplantation  of  strong  but  rebel- 
lious subjects  nnnimi/ed  dangers  that  had  wrecked 
other  governments.  This  was  the  method  pursued 
by  Sargon  at  Samaria,  by  Sennacherib,  and  by  other 
iiders  down  into  Persian  times. 

Tiglath-pileser's  lirst  campaign  into  the  west 
country  look  place  in  74:i-71'2,  when  he  entered 
norllKMii  Syria.  While  here  he  received  tribute  from 
Keziri  of  Damascus  and  Hiram  of  Tyre.  A  two- 
year  siege  was  necessary  to  reduce  to  complete  sub- 
nnssion  the  plucky  lillle  city  of  Arpad,  in  740 
(comp.  Isa.  X.  !);  II  Kings  xix.  13).  Tin-  very  ne.\t 
year  he  seems  to  have  clashed  with  the  interests  of 
A/ariali  (U/ziah),  King  of  .Iu<lali,  far  in  the  north 
(comp.  II  Kings  xiv.  28)  and  to  have  est.ablished 
.\ssyrian  sovereignty  there.  Either  in  Ibis  or  in  the 
following  year  ]Menahem  (II  Kings  xv.  1!),  20).  king 
of  norlhcrn  Israel,  purchased  his  throne  of  the  As- 
syrian ruler. 

Not  until  734  was  Tiglath  pileser's  |>resence  again 
requiied  in  the  west.  IVkali.  who  had  secured  by 
sIrateg.V  anil  trageily  thr'  throne  of  northern  Israel, 
formed  a  league  with  Hezin  of  Damascus  to  wilh- 
sland  any  further  assumption  of  sovereignly  over 
Israel  and  Syria  by  the  power centereil  on  the  Tigris. 
Together  they  besieged  Ahaz  at  .lerusalem,  eillier 
to  force  him  to  join  the  anIi-.Vssyrian  coalition  or  lo 
put  a  man  of  their  own  choiciMin  the  Ihrone.  Ahaz 
in  desperation  appealed  to  Tiglalhpileser  for  help. 
The  Assyrian  king  maile  a  dash  for  Damascus  and 
laid  siege  loit.  In  the  meanlime  he  ravaged  iiorlh- 
ern  Israel  (comp.  11  Kings  xv.  2!>)  and  other  lerri- 
lory  all  the  way  to  Pliilislia.  In  732  Damascus  fill 
(comp.  Isa.  viii.  4;  II  Kings  xvi.  !)).  At  this  time 
Xll  —10 


apparently  Ahaz,  among  a  number  of  petty  kings, 
appeared  within  Damascus  before  the  throne  of  the 
great  conc[ueror  and  paid  the  price  of  submission. 
Soon  after  this  event,  probably,  Tiglath-pileser  in- 
cited or  encouraged  Hoshea  to  slay  Pekah,  the  un- 
yielding king  of  northern  Israel.  Hoshea  was  re- 
warded by  being  put  in  autborily  over  Ibis  Assyrian 
(u-ovinee;  and  Tiglath-pileser  retired  to  the  east. 
In  728  he  became  master  of  Babylon,  and  died  the 
following  year. 
•'•  I.   -M.   P. 

TIGRIS  (Ilebn'W,  ^pnn;  Aramaic  and  Talmudic, 
roil'-  the  niodern  Dijlah)  :  Oneof  the  fourstreams 
nienlioned  in  iiru.  ii.  14  as  watering  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  described,  from  the  standpoint  of  Pales- 
tine, as  flowing  "in  front  of  Assyria"  (H.  V.).  The 
Tigris  has  its  source  in  several  springs  in  Mount 
Ararat,  not  far  from  the  bead-waters  of  the  Euphra- 
tes. Near  one  of  these  s])rings  the  figures  of  Sarda- 
naiialus  and  Tiglath-pileser  HI.  are  found  carved 
in  the  rock.  After  flowing  a  short  distance  the  river 
receives  the  waters  of  several  mountain  brooks  from 
the  cast;  and  at  Diarbekr  it  is  already  a  fairly  large 
.stream.  South  of  Mosul  it  is  navigable  for  rafts, 
and  at  Bagdad  it  carries  boats,  while  at  Korna  it 
uintcs  with  the  Euphrates  to  form  the  Shatt  al- 
'Arab,  which  empties  into  the  Persian  Culf.  Its 
chief  period  of  rise  occurs,  opposite  Mosul,  at  the 
time  of  the  nieltiug  of  the  snow  (Ecclus.  [Sirach] 
xxiv.  25),  when  it  devastates  the  surrounding 
country.  Hence,  even  in  anti(iuity  it  was  necessary 
to  dig  transverse  canals  in  various  |ilacesto  carry  off 
the  supertluous  water,  which  is  whitish  in  color  and 
is  famed  for  its  potability  among  those  who  live  in 
the  vicinity  and  who  are  accustomed  to  it.  The 
river  contains  great  nundiers  of  lish.  The  Tigris 
is  referred  to  in  only  one  other  jilace  in  the  Bible, 
namely,  Dan.  x.  4,  where  in  the  English  veisiou  the 
name  is  transliterated  simply  "  Iliddekel." 

The  Targiun  and  the  Talmud  term  it  the  Diglat. 
the  earlier  form  of  the  name.  In  answer  to  the 
question  why  this  river  was  called  also  Iliildekcl, 
R.  Ashi  replied  that  it  was  on  account  of  its  sharp- 
ness and  swiftness,  the  word  7Pin  being  etymolo- 
gized as  11  compound  of  Tn  ("'sharp,"  "swift")  and 
■ip("  light,"  "(piick";  Ber.  .T.hi).  Neubiiuei  |U-oposed 
to  separate  the  name  into  Tn  or  ]'n  and  ^pTi"tlie 
swiftly  running  Diklah  ").  In  the  Talmud  the  water 
of  the  river  is  considered  to  be  both  quickening  for 
the  mind  and  healthful  for  the  body  on  account  of 
ils  lightness  ((/;.).  It  wasalso  hehl  to  be  one  of  the 
(ddest  rivers;  and  when  a  Jew  saw  ils  waters  from 
Iho  bridge  Bostane  he  was  enjoined  lo  recile  the 
blessing  "Blessed  be  He  who  hath  made  the  work  of 
Creation"  (Hi.  ;  Yeb.  121a). 

From  Bagdad  to  Aiiameia  Ihe  river  formed  the 
boundary  cd  Babylon  (Ivid.  71b). 

IliniioiiitArnv  :  McCllntDck  anti  StnmB.  Ciir.w.  Xti.  x.  4nK: 
lli'rz"L'-lliiiiik.  Hiol-h:iiciic.  x\.  iHf.':  Nniileke.  in  s-lienkcl. 
Iiili,lhri(nii.\-.:ii\rl  Ml/.:  Friitlrlih  lii'lllzsrli.  If.i  Ltmila* 
I'nniilir/it  Inilfx.  I.elpsir.  Is.s| ;  Vi-uIuiuit,  'i'.  7'.  r|>.  CM- 
■»'.  Purls.  IstlS;  s,  I.iiu(.«ilm.  Mihlfir  Krrj.  pp  i:W-i:t7, 
Vli'iniii,  ISIfl. 
s.  S    O. 

TIKTIN:  ASilesian  family  of  rabbisorigiualing 
from  Tiki  in.  a  town  in  Polainl 


Tiktin 
Tirhakab 
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Abraham    ben    Gedaliah    Tiktin:     OtTiimn 

ruhlii.  hnin  at  ScIiwcimii/,  I'nsiii ;  iliiil  ut   liicshiu 
Di'C.  27,  1830.     Ill  1811    lie  wus  iippdiiiUHl  rabbi  ut 

Gl<ii;a".  ii'"'  fi^'' 
years  later,  by  ii 
royal  reseript  (if 
Sept.  5,  he  beeanie 
chief  district  rablii 
at  lireslau,  wlieie 
lie  (iMiciateil  unlil 
his  (leatli.  He  was 
the  autlior  of  sev- 
eral works,  al- 
though only  one 
appeared  in  print, 
namely,  "  Petal.i  lia- 
Bavii "  (Dylicrn- 
furth,  1820),  novcl- 
ke  on  the  fourlli 
])art  of  the  Shiil- 
hau  'Aruk. 

At    Tiktiu's    fu- 
neral Rabbis  .Jacob 


Abmhain  Tiktin. 

(From  .u  J.i|„H,. 


of  Lissa,  Moses  Kniiiik,  and  Solomon  Plessner  de- 
livered sermons,  all  of  wliicli  were  published, 
s.  «■  O- 

Gedaliah  Tiktin:  German  rabbi:  born  abcnit 
18l)S:  (iicilal  Bivslau  Au;?.  8,  1886.  Like  his  fatlier, 
Solomon  Tiktin,  whom  lie  succeeded  in  the  rab- 
binate of  BresUui  in  1843.  Gedaliali  was  the  cliain- 
pion  of  Orlhodo.\  Jml-.iism.  Tlie  war  which  had 
been  carried  on  for  years  between  the  Orthodox  and 
Reform  parties,  hiaded  respectively  by  Solomon 
Tiktin  and  Abraham  Gci.ser,  was  continued  after 
the  former's  death.  Tlie  Reform  party  endeavored 
to  influence  the  German  government  to  recognize 
Geiscr  as  rabbi  of  Breslau ;  but,  owing  to  Tiktin's 
personal  merit,  King  Frederick  William  IV.  con- 
firmed liim  in  olbce,  and,  later,  even  conferred  on 
him  tlie  title  of  "  Koniglichcr  Laiulesralibiner."  It 
was  not  until  after  Geiger's  death  tliat  Tiktin  and 
.loPl,  Geiger's  successor,  came  to  an  understanding 
in  order  to  maintain  peace  in  the  .lewisli  community 
of  Breslau.  Even  after  liis confirmation  by  tlie  king, 
Tiktin  had  not  e.xerciscd  his  power  witli  regard  to 
tlie  slaugliterers  ("sliohatim  "),  but  ha<l  contented 
himself  with  abstaining  for  several  years  from  eat- 
ing meat. 

Tiktin  was  known  also  for  his  charitable  activity 
during  the  forty-tlirce  years  of  his  rabbinate;  and 
there  was  hardly  any  charitable  institution  of  which 
he  was  not  a  member.  In  187(1  he  received  the  dec- 
oration of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  in  recognition 
of  services  rendered  by  liini  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
during  the  Franco-German  warof  1870-71.  Special 
courtesies  were  paid  to  him  by  tlie  German  govern- 
ment on  account  of  his  weekly  visits  to  the  Jewish 
prisoners. 

Tiktin  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Beitrag  zur  Bearbeitung  der  von  Seiteii  der  Be- 
horde  .  .  .  Gerichteten.  den  Ji'idisehen  Kultus 
BctrefEenden  Fragen"  (Breslau,  1843). 
BiBi  lor.R.iPiiT:  Alhi.  Zrit.  'Ic.<  Jiirf.  ISHi,  p.  5.54;  Furst,  Bihl. 
Jml.  in.  431 ;  Hn-Z,fiinh.  .>;iii..Xo.  1U6. 
Solomon  Tiktin:  German  rabbi;  bom  at  Glo- 
gau;  died  in  Breslau  :March  20,  1843;  son  of  Abra- 


ham Tiktin.  He  was  a  prominent  champion  of  Or- 
thodox Judaism;  and  some  idea  of  his  anti-Reform 
activity  may  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  his 
opponent.  A.  Geiger.  Tiktin  became  rabbi  at  Bres- 
lau in  1824.  In  183G  he  prohibited  the  printing  in 
Breslau  of  Moses  Brack's  "  Die  Reform  des  Jiiden- 
tliunis."  But  the  real  war  between  Tiktin  and  the 
Reform  party  began  when  Geiger  presented  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  second  rabbi  ("  Rab- 
binatsassessor  "  or  "dayyan")  of  Breslau.  Geiger 
was  invited  to  preach  in  Breslau  on  July  21,  1838: 
but  Tiktin  is  said  to  have  applied  to  the  police  to 
jirevent  Geiger  from  doing  so.  In  1842  Tiktin 
published  his  two  pamphlets.  "Darlegung  des 
SachveihiUtnisses  in  Seiner  Iliesigen  Rabliinals-An- 
gelegenheit"  and  "  Kntgegnung  aiif  den  I5erielit  des 
bber-Vorsteher  CoUegiiinis  der  Iliesigen  Israelilen- 
Gemeiude  an  die  Mitgliedcr,"  in  which  he  accused 
Geiger  of  having  deliberately  planned  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  foundations  of  Judaism.  Tiktin  insisted 
that  Geiger  should  not  be  present  either  at  a  divorce 
or  at  a  l.ializah  ceremony,  thus  denying  him  recogni- 
tion as  a  rabbinical  authority. 

BiBI.ionu.vPiir:  A.  fieiper.  Xirc(ir/fln.«eiic  Schriflrn,  I.  32  et 
s.<;.:  idem,  in /)cr  Isniilit.  184:3.  p.  U4  :  E.  Sclireiber.  .Djiii- 
ham  aciyer,  pp.  20  ct  scq.,  Siiokane.  18112. 
s.  M.  Si'.i.. 

TIKTINER,  JTJDAH  LOB  BEN  SIMHAH  : 

Ru.ssian  rabbi  of  the  eighteenth  criiiuiy.  lleolli- 
ciated  as  ab  bet  din  in  Zagora,  and  later  was  a  resi- 
dentof  Wilna.  Tiktiner  w^as  thcauthorof  "Slialme 
Siml.iah"  (2  vols.,  Wilna,  1800),  containing  novelhe 
on  the  halakot  of  Asher  ben  Jehiel,  preceded  by  a 
presentation  of  various  basal  principles  of  the  Tal- 
mud, as  well  as  of  various  casuistic  writings.  The 
work  is.  however,  incomplete,  extending  only  as  far 
as  the  treatise  Ta'anit. 

Bibliogbapmt:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1373;  Benja- 
cob.  Ojnr/i<i-Sc/«rim.  p.  .589. 

K.  ('.  •'•    '-'• 

TIKTINER,  REBECCA  BAT  MEIR  :  Aus- 
trian authoress  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  tlourished 
at  Prague,  where  she  died,  apparently  in  1.5.50.  She 
wrote  two  works:  (1)  "Meneket  Ribkah  "  (Prague. 
1009;  Cracow,  1618).  divided  into  seven  "  gates," 
treating  of  a  liousewife's  duties,  and  containing 
various  Talmudic  and  Midrashic  anecdotes;  (2) 
■■  Simhat  Torah  Lied  "  (Prague,  n.d.),  a  poem  for  the 
Simhat  Torah  festival. 

BiBHOGRAPlIY:  Hocli-Kaufmiinn,  Die  FnmiUcn  Praf/.i,  p. 
I.'Ai:  Ziinz.  Z.  (1.  p.  2Ji">;  Ueniiii-oh.  (Iznr  lia-SrUuiiii.  p. 
:i2'>  •  'steinschneider.  Cot.  Bodl,  cols.  562.  .5T:i.  2i:j4-2i:i5 :  Nepi- 
Ghlrondi,  Tnlcdnt  OednU  Yisrael.  p.  310;  De  Rossi,  Dizin. 
nnrUi.  p.  3i:i. 
E.  C.  •^^       ■ 

TIKTINSKI,  HAYYIM  JTJDAH  LOB  B. 
SAMUEL:  Lithuanian  Talmudist ;  born  in  Jlir 
Oct.  i:i.  1823;  died  in  AVaisaw  JIarch  30,  18n9. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Samuel  Tiklinski.  founder 
of  the  ycshibah  in  'Sin.  who  died  in  183.5,  li'aviiig 
his  eleven-year-old  son  without  any  material  means. 
Despite  his  very  unfavorable  circumstances,  young 
Tiktinski  succeeded  by  diligent  application  in  pass- 
ing a  rabbinical  examination  before  he  was  twenty, 
at^which  age  he  officiated  as  substitute  for  Rabbi 
Eiihu  Shik'in  Dcretschin  when  the  latter  went  on  a 
long  journey.     In  1850  he  was  invited  by  Rabbi 
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Moses  Abraham  ben  Daviilof  Mir  to  deliver  lectures 
before  the  local  ycsliib.ili.  15y  liis  brilliant  delivery 
and  his  rejection  of  the  pilpul  he  attracted  many 
scholars;  and  when,  in  ISUT,  Jloses  Abraliain  died. 
Tiklinski  was  entrusted  with  the  entire  control  of 
tlie  yeslubah.  Among  his  many  pupils  were  Meir. 
rabbi  of  Draderkewin.  and  Mordeeai  Elihu,  author 
of  "  Xer  le-Maor." 

In  1876  Tiktinski's  son  Samuel  delivered  some  of 
the  lecturesat  tlieyesliibah  :  ainl  in  ISS.S,  when  Samuel 
died,  bis  younger  brother,  Abraham,  took  bis  place, 
AVhen.  in  the  summer  of  18iW,  the  yesbibah  was  lies- 
troye<l  by  fire  for  tlie  second  time.  Tiktinski.  in  spite 
of  illness,  procured  the  necessary  fun<ls  to  rebuild 
it.  lie  left  no  works,  bis  contributions  to  the  e.\- 
l>lanatiou  of  the  Talmud  having  been  destroyed  in 
the  above-mentioned  lite. 

BlBMOOR.xPiiY  :  M.  I.,  finldlierii,  Sefcr  Tulcdot  lia-Gaon  Han- 
lliin  Jtuliih  Lijh.  Warsaw,  laiil. 
K.  c.  A.   Pe. 

TIMBREL  <ir  TABRET  :  Musical  instrument. 
In  the  llelnew  music  of  Old  Teslanicut  times,  as  in- 
deed in  Orientiil  music  to-day.  rbylhm  was  of  much 
greater  importance,  in  comparison  with  the  melody. 
than  it  is  in  modern  Occidental  music.  Accord- 
ingly instruments  like  the  drum  and  tambourine. 
whicli  serve  principally  to  accentuate  the  rhythm, 
played  the  greatest  part.  The  most  ancient  means  of 
marking  rhythm  was  the  clapping  of  bands,  a 
method  which  is  still  employed.  Among  the  iiistru 
mr'uts  of  percussion,  the  timbrel  or  band-drum 
(•'  tof ")  is  the  oldest  and  most  jiopidar.  It  is  very 
simple,  consisting  of  a  broad  or  narrow  hoop  of 
wood  or  metal  over  which  the  skin  of  an  animal  is 
stretched.  Sometimes  small,  tliin  pieces  of  metal 
are  hiuig  upon  (he  rim,  wbicli  .jingle  when  the  tim- 
br<'l  is  shaken,  as  in  the  modern  tambourine.  The 
instrument  is  held  high  in  one  hand,  while  the 
performer  Ijcals  on  the  drumhead  with  the  fingers 
and  the  back  of  the  other  hand.  The  form  of  the 
instrument  is  similar  to  that  of  the  modern  tambou- 
rine, as  is  also  the  maimer  of  i)laying  on  it. 

The  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians  pos!;essed  this 
instrument.  The  pictures  of  the  former  show  it 
only  in  the  bands  of  women;  among  the  Assyrians 
it  was  [ilayed  by  men  also.  Among  the  Hebrews 
it  was  usually  jilayed  by  women,  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  joyful  (lancing  (Judges  xi.34;  I  Sam.  .wiii. 
ti;  Jir.  .\.\.\i.  4)  unil  to  songs  (Gen.  x.T.\i.  27:  E.\.  xv. 
■-20;  I  Sam.  xviii.  0).  The  timbrel  is  an  instrument 
wliieb  in  its  whole  character  is  inappropriate  for 
mournful  occasions,  being  in  keeping  only  with 
cheerful  .songs  and  games,  such  as  accomiiany  weil- 
dings(I  Mace,  ix.  30),  popular  rejoicings  (<•./•/.,  tlie 
reception  of  a  victorious  general;  I  Sam.  xviii.  (WY 
wv/.),  bamiuets  (Isa.  v.  12).  and  religious  festivals  of 
a  joyful  and  popular  cbanicter  (Ex.  xv.  20;  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  2).  It  is  more  rarely  found  in  the  hands  of 
men.  All  the  prophets  who  sjieak  at  length  of 
music  refer  to  the  hand  drum  (I  Sam.  x.  T)). 

The  tambourine  apparently  had  no  place  in  the 
Temiile  service,  however;  at  least  in  llie  enumera- 
tion of  the  instruments  of  the  Temple  orchestra  (H 
Chron.  V.  12  it  mq.)  only  the  cymbals  arc  mentioned 
among  the  iustrumeuts  of  percussiou. 

E.  c.  I.  Bk. 


TIMNATH-SERAH  (in  Judges  ii.  9,  Tim- 
nath-heres) :  Town  in  .Mount  Ephraim,  situated 
ou  the  iiorlhern  slope  of  the  hill  of  Gaash  (Josh. 
.\xi  V.  30).  It  was  given  to  Joshuaasan  inheritance, 
was  fortified  by  him  (ib.  xix.  .50),  and  served  as  bis 
place  of  burial  (ih.  xxiv.  30).  According  to  the 
"Onomaslicon  "  of  Eiiscbius,  Timnath  was  an  im- 
portant city  in  the  district  of  Diospolis  (Lydda); 
and  the  grave  of  Joshua  was  shown  there.  On  the 
site  of  the  city  is  situated  the  modern  town  of  Tibna, 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Bctb-el  on  the  Homan  road 
from  Cii'sarea  to  Jerusalem.  Among  its  ruins  and 
tombs  is  a  grave  of  remarkable  size  and  construc- 
tion, which  is  probably  the  one  identified  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius  as  that  of  Joshua.  Another  tradi- 
tion, however,  of  Samaritan  origin,  locates  the  tomb 
farther  to  the  northeast,  in  the  small  village  of  Kafr 
Haris,  which  is  therefore  fi'C(iiiently  regarded" as  the 
site  of  Timnath.  The  city  seems  to  have  been  iden- 
tical with  the  Thamnatha  of  I  Mace.  ix.  50.  which, 
according  to  Josepluis  ("Ant."  xiv.  11,  t;  2;  "  B.  J." 
iv.  8,  g  1),  was  the  capital  of  a  Jewish  toparcliy. 

BiBLIOc.RAPIiv:  Giierin,  JiirfiV.  til.  :^7;  Mem,  SanianV,  11.  89 
it  Mi;.;  I'at.  K.iiilnr.  Ftniil,  Memnirs.  it.  374  r(  «■<;.;  Irten], 
(^llnuti)lii  Slnliinint.  lt<r!),  pp.  llCi  <•(  .v<-<j.;  Z.  D.  P.  V.  11.  13 
<:l  My.;  Scliuier,  (Icscli.  M  ed.,  11.  181-18B. 
r.  c.  I.  Be. 

TIN.     See  Mkt.u.s. 

TIRADO,  JACOB  :  Convert  to  Judaism  in  Ain- 
steiiiam  ill  the  sixteenth  century  ;  died  in  Jeru.salem. 
With  several  Maranos  he  sailed  from  Portugal  in  a 
vess<'l  which  was  driven  out  of  its  course  to  Emden 
in  East  Friesland.  F<illowing  the  advice  of  Uabbi 
-Moses  L'ri  ha-Levi.  he  continued  bis  travels  with  bis 
companions  to  Amsterdam.  .Vfler  his  arrival  there 
he  confessed  the  Jewish  faith  openly,  and  afterward, 
though  advanced  in  years,  underwent  the  rite  of 
circumcision. 

Together  with  Jacob  Israel  Belmonte  and  Samuel 
Palaehe.  Tirado  founded  the  Spanish-Portuguese 
ciunmuuity  of  .Vmsterdam,  being  its  first  jiresident. 
Having  aci|uiicd  a  bouse  on  the  Houtgraehl,  lie 
transformed  it  into  a  synagogue,  which  was  called 
after  him  "Bet  Ya'akob,"  or  "  Ca.sa  de  Jacob,"  and 
was  consecrated  at  the  Xew-Year's  festival,  5358 
(=Sept..  1597).  Annually  on  Yom  Kipiiur  a  spe- 
cial piiiyer  in  his  behalf  is  recited  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  important  services  to  the  community. 
In  his  old  age  Tirado  traveled  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  died.     See  MosKs  Um  u.  JosKi'ii  ii.\-Levi. 

IiIiii.in(Ui.\iMiv:  De  Barrios,  Oisa  ilfjaent).  pp. :) !(,•<(•//.;  Iilom, 
Itflttrinu  (Ii-  lits  I*intas,  p.  53;  I).  H.  de  Cuslro,  !)f  StnitlO'^f*' 
ilrr  I'nrtntjci-ftctt-lxroititincht'  tlrnui'ute  te  Amatcrdam,  pp. 
.1.  7 ;  Griltz.  (Jcwli.  1.x.,  pp.  Ix.\xlll.  i(  sea. 

s.  M.  K. 

TIRHAKAH  (npmn) :  King  of  Ethiopia  (i.e.. 
Xubia).  When  Sennacherib  and  his  general  (Httb- 
shakeh)  were  besieging  I^achish.  Libnah.  and  .leru- 
sjdem.  it  was  reported  that  Tirhakah  w:is  approach- 
ing with  an  army  to  assist  the  Palestinians  against 
the  .Vssyrian  forces  (II  Kings  xix.  i);  Isa.  xxxvii.  9). 

This  kiiiir.  the  Tarakos  of  .Manelho  (comp.  "Tlia- 
raca."  LXX.  and  Vulgate),  the  Tearkos  of  Stmlio. 
the  Tharsikes  of  Jo.sephus.  and  the  Tarlju  of  the  As- 
syrian inscriplions  (written  "Tali-ru-lj"  in  hiero- 
glyphics with  strange  vocalization;  the  consoiiauls 
suggest  as  cmeudntion  a  tniiispo.sition  of  the  second 
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ami  tliiril  consonants  in  the  IIel)iv\v  form),  was  the 
third  I'haraoh  of  the  twcnty-lifth  or  Ethiopian 
dynasty  of  Egypt.  He  was  a  usurper  who  tried 
later  to  legalize  his  usurpation  by  marriage  with  Ilie 
widow  of  his  predeeessor,  tfhaliataka(llieS(liielios  of 
Manetho).  Assyrian  reporls  assign  his  death  lo  IKH- 
667  H.c. ;  and  Egyptian  inscriptions  state  that  he 
reigned  twenly-six  years  (Iwenty  or  eighteen  ac- 
cording to  Manetho).  Tluis  his  ascension  to  the 
throne  would  fall  in  {ii)4-093  u.c.  (according  to 
others,  his  coronation  occurred  in  G!)l  an<i  his  deatli 
in  6(i5). 

Tirhakah  has  left  in  Egypt  many  monuments,  ex- 
tending from  Tanis  to  Xapata,  his  capital  in  Nul>ia. 
No  lino  of  liis  inscriptions  sjjcaks  of  the  great  wars 
which  lie  liad  to  wage,  at  least  frem  076.  The 
Assyrians,  accusing  him  of  haviiigaided  their  rebel- 
lious vassal.  King  Uaal  of  Tyre,  invadcil  Egypt  in 
that  year,  but  their  army  was  finally  annihilated. 
In  071,  however.  King  Esarhaddon  luidcrtook  an- 
other expedition,  invaded  Egyjit  by  way  of  Magdali 
(perhaps  the  liiblical  iMigdol),  dcfcati'd  an  army  at 
Iskhupri.  and  by  two  further  victories  drove  Tirha- 
kah out  of  Egypt.  The  twenty  petty  rulers  (nom- 
arehs)  among  whom  this  country  was  distributed 
by  the  Assyrians  followed  a  treacherous  course, 
wavering  between  IIk^  Assyrians  and  Tirliakuli,  who 
invade(l  Egy])t  again  in  009  and  occupied  tlie  land. 
A  third  Assyrian  arin_v,  however,  was  victorious  at 
Karbanit  (in  the  northwest  of  the  Delta),  destroyed 
ibc  rebellious  Sai's,  Mendes,  and  Tanis,  and  pursued 
Tirhakah  as  far  Ijack  as  Thebes,  which  closed  its 
doors  to  llie  fugitive  king.  The  energetic  Ethiopian 
rallied  his  troops  for  another  campaign,  and  had 
already  forced  Thebes  to  surrender,  when  he  died. 
His  stepson  and  successor,  Tandamani  (thus  the  As- 
syrian; Tinwat-Amon  in  hieroglyphics;  Temeuthes 
in  I'olyieuus,  "Stralegica,"  vii.  3),  made  only  one 
more  futile  attempt  to  regain  Egypt. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  chronology  that  the 
monumental  data  can  not  easily  be  harmonized  with 
th(^  scennngly  conflicting  chronology  of  the  Bible, 
which  mentions  Tirhakah  in  701  both  as  king 
and  as  at  war  with  the  Assyrians.  It  is  at  present 
not  ])ossible  to  e.xidain  this  discrepancy  ;  the  latest 
attempt  at  an  explanation  is  that  of  Prasck  ("  Jlit- 
teiltmgen  der  Vorderasiatisehen  Oesellschaft."  1903, 
viii.  148),  who  holds  that  the  Biblical  passage  con- 
cerning Tirhakah  referred  originally  to  an  expedition 
in  091  or  later,  the  rejiort  being  misplaced  in  the 
present  text. 

BiBi.jOfiUAPirv  :  F(ir  ttio  monuments  of  Tirhnlcali :  Wietlemann, 
(irscli.  .!*Y/i/p/(/j.<.  p.  .jita.  For  Ills  jisceusioii  to  tbe  ttirone: 
^taspero.  }n.-<lititT  Anru'iinc,  1^'*H).  iii.  'Mil  twiili  some  reser- 
vations). On  tlieeiineifonn  accounts  :  Winclvler.  in  Sdirader, 
K.  .1.  7'.  3fl  eil.,  |ip.  .'^S  I'l  ,s<-i/.  (atso  Millcihiiiiien  ilcr  I'or- 
tJrrasintiiichcti  (irscUsclmft,  1898,  p.  29;  AUoricntaUi^chc 
t'lirschunacn,  p. !)"). 
13.  C.  W.    M.    M. 

TIRZAH:  1.  Ancient Canaanitish  capital  (.Tosh, 
xii.  ~-li,  which,  from  the  context,  seems  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 
Possilily,  therefore,  it  shoidd  be  distinguished  from 
the  Israelitish  capital  of  the  same  name  (1  Kings 
xiv.  17:  XV.  21.  38),  which  was  made  a  royal  city  by 
Jeroboam  I.  {ih.  xiv.  17),  and  which  remained  the 
residence  of  the  kinss  of  Israel  luitil  Omri.     Subse- 


quently Tirzah  is  mentioned  only  as  the  center  of 
the  revolution  of  Jlcnahem  (II  Kings  xv,  14,  10); 
and  even  in  this  iiassage  "Tirzah,"  on  the  basis  of 
tiie  Septuagint  text,  should  perhaps  be  read  "Thar- 
seiUi"  and  be  identilied  with  the  village  of  that 
name,  which,  according  to  the  "(Inomasticon  "  of 
Eusebins,  was  a  Samaritan  town  in  Bashan,  corre- 
sponding to  the  modern  Tsil. 

The  oidy  inf(jrmation  i)ossesscd  concerning  the 
royal  city  of  Tirzah,  which  is  praised  for  its  beauty 
in  Cant.  vi.  4,  is  that  it  was  situated  in  the  district 
of  Zelophehad  in  the  tribe  of  .Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi. 
33.  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11;  Josh.  xvii.  3):  but.  since 
neither  Josephus  nor  the  "Onomasticon  "  gives  any 
details  regarding  it,  all  ideiitiHcationsare  uncertain. 
Hobinson  considered  it  to  be  the  site  of  the  modern 
Talluza,  the  Tarlusa  of  the  Talmud,  a  town  about 
seven  kilometers  northeast  of  Nabliis  (Neubauer, 
"O.  T."  p.  26S),  while  Conder,  on  the  other  hand, 
identitied  it  with  Tayasir,  an  ancient  site  with  cav- 
erns, tombs,  and  other  remains,  nineteen  kilometers 
northeast  of  Nablus.  The  translation  of  "Tiizah  " 
by  "Tir'an"  in  the  Targum  to  Cant.  vi.  4  has  led 
other  scholars  to  identify  the  place  with  the  modern 
Al-Tirah,  which  lies  south  of  Nablus,  although  this 
Tir'an  may  perhaps  be  represented  rather  by  Tur'an, 
northeast  of  Nazareth. 

2.  The  youngest  of  the  five  daughters  of  Zelo- 
phehad (Num.  xxvi.  33). 

E.  c.  I.  Be. 

TISHBI,  ELIJAH.     Sec  Levit.v,  Ei.i.i.Mt. 

TISHBI,  JUDAH  BEN  ELIJAH  :  Karaite 
scholar  .■inii  liluryical  port;  lloiirishnl  at  Belgrade  in 
the  first  hair  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  grandson  of 
Abraham  ben  Jiidah.  He  copied  and  completed 
the  exegetieal  work  of  his  grandfather,  entitled 
"Ycsod  Mikra,"  and  was  the  author  of  liturgical 
poems,  several  of  which  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Karaite  i)rayer-book  ("  Siddur  ha-Kcra'itn."  ii.  2Io; 
iii.  171,  173.  174).  Judah  was  the  copyist  of  the 
"  Yelii  ^le'orot,"  on  the  precepts  attributed  to  Tobiah 
ben  Jloses. 

BiBi.iOGRAPnv:  Plnstier.  Likhuli:  Kadmuniininl,  p.  18:  Fiit^t, 
Gesch.  (d'.s  Karilnt.  ii.  29;i'. ' 

K.  I.    Bit. 

TISZA-ESZLAR    AFFAIR  :     Accu.sati(ni    of 
ritual  muKler  lironglil  against  the  Jews  of  Tisza- 
Eszlar,  a  Hungarian  town  situated  on  tbt;  Tlieiss, 
On   April   1,    1883,    Esther   Solymosi,    a  Christian 
peasant  girl  fourteen  years  old,  servant  in  the  liotne 
of  Andreas  Hurl  at  Tisza-Eszlar,  was  sent  on  an 
errand  from  which  she  did  not  return.     The  search 
for  her  being  fruitless,  a  rumor  was  circuliited  that 
the  girl  had  become  a  victim  of  religious  fan;iticism. 
The  agitations  of  the  anti-Semites,  whose  leaders, 
Onody  of  Tisza-Eszlar  anil  Victor  von  Istoczi.  had 
in  the  House  of  Deputies  proposed  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews,  exercised  a  most  pernicious  influence  upon 
the  country  population.     In  the  .gen- 
Origin  of    eral  excitement  which  they  stirred  up 
the  Ac-      and  which  led  to  bloody  excesses  in 
cusation.     many  parts  of  HungaiT,  the  suspicion 
that   the  Jews  had  foully  dealt  with 
the  girl,  in  order  to  use  her  blood  at  the  approach- 
ing Passover  (April  4).  found  ready  credence;  and 
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on  ilay  4  the  alarmed  mother  accused  the  Jews  be- 
fore tlie  Inciil  judge  of  havhig  killed  her  daughter, 
and  urged  him  to  hold  au  investigation. 

Ou  May  1!)  the  county  court  of  Xyireghyliaza  sent 
the  notary  Bary  to  act  as  examining  judge  at  Tis/.a- 
Eszlar.  After  having  placed  the  suspected  Jews 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  ]5ary  began  his 
in(|uiry  with  Samuel,  the  live-year-old  son  of  the 
synagogiK'  sexton  Josef  Scharf.  The  babble  of  tlus 
child,  from  whom  by  means  of  money  presents  and 
pieces  of  sugar  some  women  and  girls  liad  elicited 
the  statement  that  his  father  had  called  Esther  into 
Ids  house  and  jiiidoned  her,  and  that  the  slaughterer 
("sliohet  ")  had  cut  olf  her  head,  was  the  point  at 
issue  in  all  the  proceedings,  liefore  Bary  the  boy 
stated  that  in  the  presence  of  his  father  and  other 
men  the  slaughterer  had  made  an  incision  in  the 
girl's  neck,  while  he  himself  and  his  brother  i\Iori/, 
had  received  the  blood  in  a  plate.  The  father,  as 
well    as    >[oriz, 

who  was  nearly  ^ 

fourteen     years  -^^^  ~    ~- — ^  __^ ■cr-  ^ 

old,  and  the 
other  suspected 
persons,  denied 
any  knowle<lge 
of  thedisajiiiear- 
ance  of  the  girl 
and  of  lier  con- 
jectured mur- 
der. On  May 
19  Scliarf  anil 
his  wife  were 
arrested ;  Moriz 
repeated  his 
statement,     and 

said  in  addition  that  he  had  never  known  anytldng 
about  the  missing  girl,  not  even  from  hearsay.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day  Moriz  was  given  in  charge 
of  I{ecsz_v,    the   commissary   of  safetj',    who  took 

him  to  his  coinitry  liousc  in  Nagy- 

"Confes-     Fabi.  where  the  court  clerk,  Peezcly, 

sions "  of    received   orders    to   watch    over   the 

the  Scharf  boy's  safely.     Peezcly,  a  brutish  man 

Children,     who  had  served  twelve  years  in  jail 

bir  nuuiler,  connived  with  ]{eeszy  to 
make  Moriz  the  instrument  of  a  blood  accusation. 
Intimidated  hy  criielt.v  ami  threats,  the  boy  con- 
fessed in  the  lught  that  after  Sabbath  morinngserv- 
ice  his  father  had  e.-dleil  Esther  to  his  house  under 
the  pretext  of  rei|uiring  her  to  remove  some  candle- 
sticks (an  a<-t  forliidiU^n  to  Jews  on  Saturday):  tiiat  a 
Jewish  beggar,  Ilennaim  Wollner,  who  liidgid  wilh 
Ihem,  hail  led  the  girl  to  the  vestibule  of  the  syim- 
gogue  and  filled  her:  and  that,  after  having  un- 
dressed her,  two  slaughterers.  Abraham  l?uxl)aiim 
and  lieopold  Braun,  had  held  her  while  another 
slaughterer.  Snlomiin  Schwarz,  incised  her  neck 
with  a  large  knife  and  emptied  the  blood  into  a  pot. 
These  three  men.  applicants  for  the  vacant  jjnsilion 
of  precentor  and  shiilii(.  had  eonie  to  Tisza-Eszlar  to 
otllciate  on  that  partieidar  Sabbath,  and  had,  as  the 
boy  saiil,  remained  in  the  synagogue  after  morning 
service.  All  this,  according  tn  his  confession.  Moriz 
had  observed  Ihinugh  the  keyhole  of  the  synagogue 
door.     During  fortv-livc  minutes  that  he  thus  stood 


on  watch,  lie  saw  also  that  after  the  operation  a  rag 
was  tied  around  the  neck  of  the  girl  and  her  body 
dressed  again,  in  the  presence  of  Samuel  Lustig, 
Abraham  Braun,  Lazar  Weissstein,  and  Adolf 
Ji'uiger.  The  two  conspirators  Kecszy  and  Peezcly 
immediately  sent  for  the  exannning  judge  Bary, 
before  wliom  the  same  night  Jloriz  re|)eated  his 
account,  adding  that,  after  the  perpetrators  had 
left  the  scene  of  their  crime  he  had  locked  the  syn- 
agogue, and  that  neither  the  corpse  nor  any  blood 
marks  were  to  be  found.  With  feverish  zeal  Bary 
continued  his  investigations  in  the  synagogue  and 
houses  and  among  the  graves;  but  nowhere  could 
any  traces  of  the  living  or  dead  girl  be  discovered. 
Twelve  Jews  were  arrested  on  suspicion:  and  Moriz 
Scharf  was  given  in  charge  of  the  jailer. 

On  June  18  there  was  drawn  out  of  the  Kiver 
Theiss  near  Dada  a  bod}-  which  the  district  physi- 
cian declared  to  be  that  of  a  fourteen-year-old  girl, 

and  which  many 
'-^3=5.^3— ^->££:'  C3=r;::;--:-35  }  recognized  as 

r=f^      ---^^      ■        .,?P  that    of    Esther 

-j;2-- (  -,1  _     -^J^  Solymosi.      Her 

^      ^- ^</     ^-^  y.'^-^^  mother,  how- 

ever,   emphatic- 
ally deided  that 
it   was  Esther's 
corpse,  although 
she  afterward 
recognized     the 
clothes  in  which 
the     body     was 
I'nund    as    those 
of  her  daughter. 
A  committee  of 
e  X  ])  (M- 1  s ,    t  w  o 
physicians  and    one    surgeon,    declared    that    the 
corpse    was    that    of    a    girl    eighteen    to   twenty 
years  of  age,   who   had    met  with   her  death  but 
eight  or  ten  days  before.     It  was  then  buried  in 
the  Catholic  cemetery  of  Tisza-Eszlar.     The  anti- 
Senutes,  among  whom  was  the  Catholic  priest  of  the 
town,  insinuated  that  the  body  had   been  snuiggled 
in  by  the  Jewsand clothed  in  thegarmenlsof  Esther 
Solymosi  in  order  toconeeal  thecrimeof  ritual  mur- 
der.    Several  of  the  raftsmen  who  had   found  the 
body  were  iniluced  by  promises,  threats,  and  cruel 
treatment  to  revoke  their  former  testimony  and  to 
declarer  that  they  had  brought  the  body  to  the  river 
and  that  an  unknown  Jewess  had  finiiished  them 
wilh  theclothes  in  which  they  had  dressed  it.     New 
arrests  were  made;   and  the  alVair,  which  had  now 
become  acausecelebre,  was  considerably  |uotracled. 
On  July  'J!)  formal  accusjitions  were  made  against 
lifteen  persons,  as  follows:  Solomon  .Schwarz.  Abra- 
ham Buxbauin,  Leopold  Br!iun,and  Hermann  Woll- 
ner, of  murder;   Josef  Scharf,  Aihilf  Jhnger.  Abra- 
ham Braun,  Samuel  Lustig,  Lazar  AVi'issslein,  and 
Emanuel  Taub,of  volunlary  assistance 
Formal  Ac-  in   the  crime;    Anselin  Vopel,  Jankel 
cusatioiis     Sndlovics,     David     Hersko.     Martin 
Made.        Oross.  and  Ignaz   Klein,  of  abetting 
the  crime  and  snuiggling  the  body. 
The  delay  in    the  case  was  caused  mainly  by  the 
illegal  and  arbitrary  acts  of  Bary.  who  conducted  his 
examinations  without  the  aid  of  the  slate  attorney, 
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wrote  without  witnesses  llie  mimitesof  the  proceed- 
iiijrs,  and  tortured  the  accused  and  susjiected.  15y 
order  of  tlie  government.  Mori/.  Scharf  was  given  in 
cliarge  of  the  district  baililT,  who  placed  liini  in  the 
custody  of  tlie  warden  Ilenter;  llius  removed  from 
contact  witli  Ids  coreligionists,  he  was  entirely  under 
the  inrtuence  of  their  ailversaries.  and  received  in- 
structions as  to  the  testimony  to  be  given  by  him  at 
tlie  trial. 

The  accused  were  defended  b.v  Karl  Eotviis.  jour- 
nalist and  member  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  with 
whom  were  associated  the  advocates  B.  Fne<iniann. 
Alexander  Funtak,  Max  Szekely  of  Hu<lapest.  and 
Ignaz  Heumann  of  Xyireghyhaza,  the  seat  of  the 
county  court  before  which  the  case  was  tried.  In  a 
petition  to  Minister  of  Justice  Pauler,  EiitvOs  pro- 
tested against  Ihesystem  of  torture  practised  by  Hary, 
Hecszy,  and  Peczely  ;  but  tliis  protest  had  little  effect 
iipon  that  ollicial.  The  affair  was  so  long  drawn  out 
that  State  Attorney  Kozmaof  Budapest  went  to  Nyi- 
reghyhaza  in  September  to  hasten  the  examination. 

This  dragging  on  of  the  proceedings  attracted 
genend  attention.  The  country  was  greatly  agi- 
tated. Anumbcrof  pamplilets  appealed  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  attempted  to  establish  the 
guilt  of  the  accused.  Louis  Kossuth,  then  living  in 
exile  at  Turin,  raised  his  powerful  voice  to  castigate 
the  action  of  the  authorities  and  to  deprecate  this 
stirring  up  of  medieval  prejudices.  The  suspicion 
of  ritual  murder,  he  considered,  was  a  disgrace  to 
Hungary;  to  represent  as  a  racial 
Protest  by  crime  or  as  a  ritual  crime  a  murder 
Louis  which  at  the  worst  was  an  individual 
Kossuth,  one  was.  he  said,  unworthy  of  modern 
civilization.  This  cry  of  indignation 
from  the  veteran  patriot  was  strangely  in  contrast 
with  the  fury  of  persecution  and  prejudice  which 
raged  throughout  the  country  and  wliich  was 
echoed  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  An  interpellation 
addressed  to  the  minister  of  justice  by  the  deputj' 
Ernest  Mkzki  in  Nov..  1S82,  called  forth  exciting 
scenes.  The  attorney-general  Ilavas  was  then  sent 
to  Xyireghyhaza.  and  he  found  that,  despite  the 
olHcial  declaration  of  the  examining  judge,  the  ac- 
cused had  not  had  a  single  hearing.  He  released 
some  prisoners:  but,  realizing  that  he  was  hampered 
by  powerful  influences  in  his  endeavor  to  accelerate 
the  affair,  he  offered  his  resignation,  which  was 
readily  accepted. 

In  the  middle  of  November  the  wife  of  Josef 
Scharf  was  set  free,  her  husband  and  the  other  pris- 
oners being  still  detained.  At  the  request  of  the  de- 
fending lawyers  the  body  found  in  tlie  Theiss  was 
exhumed  ( Dec.  T)  and  reexamined  by  three  professors 
of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Budapest — Schen- 
tliaucr.  Belky.  and  Milialkovics.  They  found  that 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  former  committee 
of  examination  had  no  scientific  basis,  and  later,  be- 
fore the  court,  they  taxed  them  with 

Esther's  gross  ignorance:  the  body  was  too 
Corpse  much  decayed  to  allow  a  positive 
Exhumed,  judgment.  The  fact  that  the  corpse 
was  not  claimed  by  any  one,  left  no 
doubt  in  their  opinion,  however,  that  it  was  that 
of  Esther  Solymosi :  and  as  the  neck  was  not  cut, 
no  ritual  murder  could  have  been  committed. 


On  June  17,  1883,  the  last  act  in  this  shameful 
affair  began  before  the  court  of  Nyireghyhaza. 
Judge  Francis  Korniss  presided,  Ednard  SzeylVert 
acting  as  stale  attorney.  AltlKUigh  the  testimony 
of  Moriz  Scharf  was  the  only  basis  of  the  accusa- 
tion, the  court  held  thirty  sessions  to  examine  the 
case  in  all  its  details:  aiul  many  witnesses  were 
heard.  The  glaring  contradictions  of  the  boy  de- 
spite the  careful  training  he  lia<l  received,  and  the 
falsity  of  his  accusation  as  exposed  by  a  local  in- 
spection of  the  allegetl  scene  of  the  murder  made  by 
the  court  in  Tisza-Eszlar  on  July  IC,  resulted,  as 
was  inevitable,  in  the  unanimous  ac(|uittal  of  the 
accused  (Aug.  3).  Szalay,  the  attorney  for  tlie 
widow  Solymosi,  in  a  speech  full  of  bitter  in- 
vectives, appealed  against  tlie  decisi<m:  but  the 
supreme  court  rejected  his  appeal  and  confirmed  the 
verdict  of  the  county  court. 

The  youthful  accuser  whom  the  maneuvers  of  the 
anti-Semites  had  alienated  from  his  faith  and  his 
coreligionists,  and  whose  filial  feelings  they  had 
suppressed,  returned  to  his  jiarents,  who  gladly  re- 
ceived him.  Jloriz  fully  redeemed  his  past:  hesuii- 
ported  his  father  until  the  death  of  the  latter  (!!)().")). 

The  verdict  of  acquittal  and  the  deliverance  of 

the  prisoners,  most  of  whom  had  languished  fifteen 

months  in  prison,  were  the  signal  for 

Acquittal     \ipri.sings  in  Pre.sburg,  Budapest,  and 
of  the        other  parts  of  Hungary.     The  specta- 

Accused.  tors  who  thronged  the  court-house 
during  the  sessions,  and  among  whom 
Onody,  the  representative  of  Tisza  Eszlar  in  the 
House  of  Deputies,  was  most  conspicuous,  con- 
ducted themselves  scandalously  during  the  proceed- 
ings: they  insulted  the  prisoners,  threatened  the 
witnesses  and  lawyers  for  the  defense,  and  exhibited 
intense  passion,  prejudice,  and  hatred. 
Bibliography:  .4/10.  Zeit.  lUsJud.  1S83-S.3.  1884.  p.  248:  Die 

Xciizcit.  lSfN2-83:  Der  B(!i(pn)2e.<«  vnti  Tiiaa-Exzlar.  Sevr 

Yorlv,  is&i:  Paul  Nathan,  Der  Prozass  Mon  Tisza-EKZlai\ 

Berlin,  1893. 

s.  S.  M.\N. 

TITHE  (-iL"yO)  :  The  tenth  part  of  anything, 
appropriated  as  tax  or  sacrifice. — Biblical  Data: 
Tithing  one's  possessions  was  a  very  ancient  cus- 
tom, existing  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs. 
Abraham  gave  Melchizedek  "tithes  of  all "  (Gen. 
xiv.  20):  and  Jacob  made  a  vow  that  if  he  should 
return  to  his  father's  house  in  safety  he  would  ac- 
knowledge Ynwn  as  his  Lord  and  would  give  Him 
a  tenth  of  everything  he  pos-sessed  (ib.  xxviii.  20- 
22).  Later  the  Mosaic  law  made  the  tithe  obligatory 
upon  the  Israelites.  The  tithe,  whether  of  the  seed 
of  the  land  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  belonged 
to  Yiiwii  and  consequently  was  holy.  It  was  re- 
deemable by  "adding  thereto  the  fifth  part  there- 
of." The  tithe  of  cattle,  however,  was  not  redeem- 
able: and  if  one  beast  was  exchanged  for  another  both 
became  holy  unto  the  Lord.  The  method  of  levying 
the  tithe  of  cattle  is  indicated;  they  were  counted 
singly ;  and  every  tenth  one  that  passed  under  the 
rod  became  the  tithe  animal  (Lev.  xxvii.  30-33). 

There  is  apparently  a  discrepancy  between  the 
Book  of  Numbers  and  that  of  Deuteronomy  with 
regard  to  the  tithe.  In  Num.  xviii.  21-26  it  is  stated 
that  "all  the  tenth  in  Israel"  is  given  to  the  Levites 
"  for  an  inheritance " ;  as  they  had  no  part  in  the 
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land,  the  tithe  was  to  be  their  priiiciiml  source  of 
sustenance.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  Levites  Iheni- 
selves  were  reciuired  to  give  the  priests  a  tenth  of  all 
the  tithes  reeeived  hj-  them.  Dent.  xiv.  2'2-2!l,  how- 
ever, enjoins  the  ainuial  tithing  of  the  increase  of 
the  held  only ;  this  was  to  he  ealeu  before  the  Lord, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  eit_v  iu  which  the  Temple 
was  built.  ISiit  if  the  distance  to  such  city  was  so 
great  as  to  render  the  transportation  of  all  the 
tithes  impracticable,  the  people  might  convert  the 
tithe  into  money  and  spend  the  sum  in  the  city  on 
eatables,  etc.  ("whatsoever  thy  soul  desireth";  il>. 
verse  20).  Every  third  year  the  tithes  were  not  to 
be  carried  to  the  city  <if  the  Temple,  but  were  to  be 
stored  at  home  ("within  thy  gates"),  and  "the 
Levite,  tlie  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the 
■widow  "  were  to  "cat  and  be  satislied  "  (ib.  verse  2'J). 
It  is  to  be  concluded  that,  the  seventh  year  being  a 
Sabbatical  year  and  no  tithing  being  permissible 
therein,  the  tithe  of  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and 
lifth  years  of  every  cycle  of  seven  3'ears  had  to  be 
brought  to  the  Temple  and  eaten  by  the  landowner 
and  liis  family,  while  the  tithe  of  the  third  and  sixth 
years  was  to  be  left  at  home  for  the  poor. 

The  third  year  was  called  the  year  of  tithing;  and 
after  the  distribution  of  the  tithe  among  the  Levites 
and  others,  the  landowners  were  required  to  an- 
nounce solemnly  before  the  Lord  that  they  had  ob- 
served all  the  laws  connected  therewith,  concluding 
such  declaration  with  a  prayer  for  God's  blessing 
{ib.  .\.\vi.  12-1,")).  A  mourner  wasnot  allowed  to  eat 
the  tithe,  nor  might  one  employ  it  for  any  unclean 
use,  nor  give  it  for  the  dead. 

Samuel  informed  the  Israelitis  that  they  would 
have  to  give  a  tentli  of  everything  to  the  king  (I 
Sam.  viii.  l."i,  17).  When  the  Israi-lites  afterward 
fell  into  idolatry,  they  continued  to  bring  their  tithes 
to  the  temple  of  their  idols;  but  they  seem  to  have 
adopted  another  sy.stem  of  otTering  them  (eomp. 
Amosiv.  4.  llebv.  and  H.  V.).  King  llezeUiah  again 
imposed  the  tithe  on  his  subjects;  and  the  |)eciple  of 
Judali  brought  it  in  abundance,  apparently  for  the 
use  of  the  Levites,  Lideed,  the  quantity  was  so 
great  that  the  king  ordered  special  chambers  in  the 
Temple  to  be  prepared  lor  its  reception  (II  Chron. 
x.\.\i.  (1-12).  The  .same  arrangement  was  made  later 
bv  Nehemiah  (Xeh.  x.  39,  xiii.  12). 
".I.  M.  Ski.. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  According  to  the 

Rabbis,  the  llouks  (it  .Numbers  and  Deuteronomy 
are  complementary  to  each  other  (eomp.  TniiK, 
BiuT.ic.M.  Dat.vI:  eonseciuently  there  can  be  no 
eontradi<  tion  between  them.  Thus  there  were 
three  kinds  of  tithes:  (I)  that  given  to  the  Levites  as 
stjileil  in  Xuni.  xviii.  21  ft  luq.,  and  tiTined  "the  first 
lithe"  ("maaser  rishon");  (2)  the  tilhe  which  was 
to  be  taken  to  ,Terusaleman(i  there  consumed  by  the 
landowner  and  his  family,  and  which  was  termeil 
"the  second  tithe  "  ("  ma'aser  sheni  "|,  it  being  taken 
from  what  remaineil  after  the  lirsl  tithe  had  been 
appropriateil ;  and  (W)  that  given  to  the  poor  ("ma- 
'aser "ani  ").  Therefore  two  tithes  were  to  be  taken 
every  year  except  in  tlu^  seventh  year:  Nos.  1  and 
2  in  the  lirst,  secoixl,  fourth,  anil  fifth  years;  Nos. 
1  and  :i  in  the  thinl  an<i  sixth  years. 

The  Kabbis  inferred  from  Dent.  xiv.  22  that  each 


tithe  was  to  be  taken  of  every  year's  produce  sep- 
arately, whether  of  crops,  of  cattle,  or  of  anything 
else  subject  to  tithing  (.Sjfre,  Deut.   lO.j;   Ter.  i.  0; 

K.  H.  8a,  12b).     Also  they  fixed  a  par- 

The  lictilardayto  mark  the  begimiing  of 

Tithing      the  year  for  tithing.     The  first  of  Elul 

Tear.         according  to  U.   JleVr,  or  the  first  of 

Tishri  according  to  R.  Eleazar  and  R. 
Simeon,  is  the  new  year  for  the  tithing  of  cattle; 
the  first  of  Tishri,  for  the  produce  of  the  land;  the 
lirst  of  Shebat  according  to  the  .school  of  Shaminai, 
or  the  fifteenth  of  Shebat  according  to  the  school  of 
llillel,  for  the  fruit  of  the  trees  (H.  II.  i.  1).  The 
removal  of  the  tithes  and  the  recitation  of  the  con- 
fession (eomp.  Deut.  xxvi.  12  et  ser/.)  must  take  jilace 
on  the  eve  of  the  Passover  festival  of  the  fourth  and 
seventh  years  of  every  cycle  of  seven  years.  Al- 
though tlie  removal  is  mentioned  only  with  regard  to 
the  tithe  of  the  poor,  the  Rabbis  concluded  that  the 
other  two  tithes  must  also  be  cleared  away  at  the 
same  time  (Sifre,  Deut,  109).  The  Rabbis  fixed  the 
following  rules  by  which  one  might  distinguish 
tithable  produce:  it  must  be  eatable,  the  property 
of  an  indiviilual,  and  the  product  of  the  soil.  Fruit 
must  be  ripe  enough  to  be  eaten;  when  one  eats  «n- 
titheil  fruit  in  an  immature  state,  he  is  not  guilty  of 
having  transgressed  the  Law  (Ma'as.  i.  1  H  neq.). 
As  appears  from  the  Bible,  the  law  of  tithing  was 
originally  to  be  applied  in  Palestine  oidy ;  the 
Prophets,  however,  ordained  that  tithing  should  be 
observeil  in  Habylonia  also,  it  being  near  Palestine. 
The  earlier  rabbis  applied  the  law  of  tithing  to 
Egypt  and  to  the  lands  of  Amnion  and  Jloab  (Vad. 
iv.  3);  and  the  scribes  seem  to  have  instituted  tithes 
in  .Svria  (Dem.  vi.  11;  eomp.  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh 
Deah,  331.  1  ,t  seq.). 

The  Rabbis  emphasize  in  more  than  one  instance 
the  importance  of  tithes.  Tithing  is  one  of  the  three 
things  through  the  merit  of  which  the  world  was 
created  (Gen,  R.  i.  6).  and  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Israelites  obtain  from  God  their  desire  (Pesik.  xi. 
IKJb:  Tan.,  Re'eh),    Through  the  merit  of  tithes,  also, 

the  Israelites   after  death  escape   the 

Merit  of     punishment  which  the  wicked  sufTer 

the  Tithe,    for  twelve  months  in  hell  (Pesilj.  xi. 

97b-98a;  Midr.  Mishle  xxxi.).  The 
Patriarchs  observed  the  law  of  tithing,  concerning 
which  statement  there  are  two  different  accounts: 
(1)  Abraham  offered  the  first  tithe.  Isaac  brought  the 
heave-offering  for  the  priests  ("  ternmah  ged(dah  "), 
aiuljaeob  brought  the  second  tilhe  (Pesik.  R.  20  [cd. 
l'''riedmann.  p.  127b]);  (2)  Abraham  presented  the 
heave-offerin.ir,  I.sjcic  offered  the  second  tithe,  and 
.lacob  brought  the  first  one  (Pesik.  xi.  9Sa:  eomp. 
Gen.  U.  Ixiv.  6;  Num.  R.  xii.  13;  Pirke  R.  El. 
xxvii.,  xxxiii.).  IU'  w-ho  partakes  of  fnni  that  lias 
not  been  tithed  is  like  one  who  eats  carrion;  and 
.ludah  ha-Nasis  opinion  is  that  one  who  eats  fruit 
of  which  the  lithe  for  the  poor  has  not  been  appro- 
priated is  deserving  of  death  (I'esik.  xi.  9!)a,  b). 
One  of  the  interpretations  of  Prov.  xxx.  4  is  that 
he  who  fulfils  the  duty  of  tithing  causes  rain  to  fall, 
and  that  he  who  fails  therein  causes  drought  ( Yalk., 
Prov.  9«2).  Non-fulfilment  of  the  law  of  tithing 
brings  hurricanes  ( Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xviii,) 
Tlie  tilhe  for  the  poor  gave   rise  to  the  litliing 
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of  Olio's  oaruings.  willi  the  object  of  (listril)utiiig 
among  the  iiccily  the  sum  so  uppniprialcil.  Tliis  is 
iufcneil  in  Sil'ie  (quoted  in  Tos.  to  Tii'im.  9a)  from 
Dent.  .\iv.  ii,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  an  obli- 
gation imposed  l)y  tlio  Jlosaic.  law  ("Tare  Zaliali  "  to 
Shulhau  'Aruk.  Yoreh  Deah,  349,  1 ;  comp.  Isaiah 
llorwit/,,  "SlieiieLul.iol  lia-ISeril," and  .Joseph  llahn, 
"  Yosef  Ome/.,"  p.  176,  FranUforl-on-tlie-JIain,  17:28). 
Joel  Sirkes  in  his  "Bayit  Hiulash  "  (to  Slinlhau 
"Arnk,  I.e.),  however,  thinks  that  tilhing  (Uie's  earn- 
ings is  simply  a  custom  and  is  not  obligatory  either 
uudir  the  Mosaic  or  under  the  rabbinical  law.  The 
whole  of  the  lithe  must  be  given  to  the  poor;  and 
no  iiart  of  it  may  be  appropriated  to  any  other  relig- 
ious purpose  (Shulhiin  'Aruk.  Lr.,  Isserles'  gloss). 

Critical  View  :    There  are  evidently  two  eon- 

flietini;-  sources  with  regard  to  tithes.      D  mentions 


That  the  tithe  spoken  of  in  D,and  which  is  termed 
by  the  Habbis  "the  second  tithe"  (see  Tithk  i.n 
K.\i!iiixn\i,  LiTKK.VTi'itE),  is  more  ancient  has 
been  concluded  by  W.  U.  Smith  ("  Kel.  of  Seni."  2d 
cd.,  pp.  245  it  Ki'f/.).  who,  moreover,  tliinks  that  in 
earlier  limes  the  tribute  was  not  a  li.xed  amount,  l)ut 
that  it  took  the  form  of  tirsl-fruits.  and  that  at  a 
later  period  a  tithe  was  ti.Ked  to  provide  the  pul)lie 
banquets  at  sacred  festivals.  Snb.scinu'iilly  the 
tithe  became  the  prerogative  of  the  king  (I  Sam. 
viii.  15,  17);  but  from  the  Book  of  Amos  (iv.  4)  it 
appears  that  in  thelinieof  that  prophctthe  Israelites 
paid  tillies  for  the  use  of  their  sanctuaries  in  the 
Korthern  Kingdom,  as,  similarly,  in  the  Persian 
period  the  tithes  were  converted  to  the  use  of  the 
Temple  of  Yiiwii  (Mai.  iii.  8-10).  Those  instituted 
by  Xchemiali  for  payment  to  the  Levites  were  a 
development   of    the    lieave-offering    ("' lerumah '') 


TllLt-PAC.E   OK    I'RACTATK  MK.VAI.IOT,    PRI.N'TED   BY    UANIKI,   liOMBKIKi,    VKNICK,   ISi.'. 

(From  the  SuUljert:er  collrcliua  in  the  Ji-wish  Theological  Seminary  oC  Amerii-a,  New  York.) 


only  the  tithes  of  corn,  wine,  and  olive-oil,  which 
were  to  be  levied  every  year  and  to  be  eaten  by  the 
landowner  in  the  Holy  City  in  the  first,  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth  years  of  every  Sabbatical  cycle, 
while  in  the  third  and  si.\th  years  they  were  to  be 
distributed  among  the  Levites,  strangers,  orphans, 
and  widows  (Dcut.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22  ct  .vciy.).  P,  on 
the  other  hand,  destines  this  tithe  for  the  Levites 
(Num.  xviii.  21  et  Si'r/.);  and,  in  a  probably  late  ad- 
dition (Lev.  xxvii.  30-33),  tithing  is  extended  to  the 
fruit  of  the  trees  and  to  cattle  also.  It  is  true  that 
in  D  the  Levites.  too,  liave  a  share  in  the  tithe 
(Dent,  xii.  18;  comp.  xiv.  37);  but  the  owner's  in- 
vitation to  the  Levite  to  partake  thereof  seems  to 
have  been  voluntary.  It  maj-  be  noticed  that  in 
the  priestly  part  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  (.\liv.  15 
et  ser/.)  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  a  tithe 
appointed  for  the  Levites.  Neliemiali  instituted 
such  a  tithe;  and  he  directed  that  the  Levites  should 
give  a  tithe  of  their  portions  to  the  jiriests  (see 
TiriiK,  BiuLiCAi.  D.VT.\).  Hence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  passages  in  Numbers  and  Leviticus 
regarding  tithes  wen;  written  under  the  influence  of 
the  Book  of  Nehemiah. 


given  to  the  priests.  Not  only  do  the  terms 
"terumah"  und"ma'aser"  often  occur  together  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  it  is  slated  in  Nch.  x.  37  it 
sefj.  that  the  Levites  were  required  to  collect  their 
tithes  under  the  supervision  of  a  priest.  R.  Eleazar 
b.  A/ariali  helil  that  the  first  tithe  might  also  be  paid 
to  the  piiest  (Ycb.  861i). 

Comparing  verse  30  with  verse  32  of  Lev.  xxvii.. 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  tithe  of  cattle  was  to 
go  to  the  priests  or  the  Levites.  This  was  the  opin- 
ion of  I'liilo  ("De  Pro>miis  Sacerdotum,"  §  2  [ed. 
Mange}-,  ii.  234]);  but  the  Rabbis  refer  the  whole 
passage  to  the  second  tithe  (Sifre,  Dcut.  03;  Hag. 
i.  4;  Men.  vii.  5). 

.1.  M.  Ski.. 

TITLE-PAGE  :  Hebrew  incunabula,  like  manu- 
scripts, were, mostly  proviilcd  with  colophons,  which 
served  as  title-pages.  The  title  of  the  Soncino  edi- 
tion of  Berakot.  1483,  is  given  in  the  printer's  colo- 
phon. The  title-page  of  Ibn  Gabirol's(or  Jcdaiah 
Bedersi's  '?)  "Mibhar  ha-Pcuinim  "  (Soncino.  1484)  is 
preceded  by  a  short  prefiice.  In  Nalinianides'  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch  (Lisbon,  1489)  the  ti- 
tle, "Hiddushe  Torah,"  precedes   the  preface.     In 


TlTLK-i'.vl.i.   ul    ■■^K^KK   M/./.AUu.N."   -M.llHPl.f.    I'-U. 
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Alimil  this  iicriiiil  llic  titles 


"Seder  liii-Tal.miiuniin  Aslier  Xiiliiijrii  Heiie  Hoiim  " 
(=The()nler  of  Devotions  Aeeoidiiig  to  tlie  Cus- 
tom of  Uoiue)  the  title  is  given  in  the  eolojihoii 
(SoiK-ino,  1487).  In  David  Kiinhi's  "Sefer  liii- 
Shorasliim"  (Xiiples,  Hill)  tlie  title,  on  tlie  liist 
page,  is  surroundeil  by  a  wood-engraving. 

]ii  the  early  sixteenth  eentury  the  coloplion  still 
predominated.     The    title    of    the   "Sefer   Miiihag 
Abot,"  the  condensed  liturgieal  code  of  Zedekiah  b. 
Abraham's  "Shibbole  lia-Leket,"  appears  in  the  eolo- 
jihon  (Mantua,  1514) 
of  books   began  to 
appear  on  the  first 
page,    ne.xt    to    tlie 
cover.    In  the  first 
complete      Habylo- 
niau  Talmud,  which 
wa  s    p  ri  n  ted  by 
Homberg  in  Venice, 
ir)20-:23,'the  title  on 
tiie   first    page    oc- 
cupies a  narrow 
space  of  five  lines, 
a   little   above   the 
center,  and,    trans- 
lated, reads:  "  Mas- 
seket  Xiddah,  with 
Commentaries       of 
Rashi,  Tosafot,  Ex- 
tracts of  Decisions 
in    Tosafot,    Com- 
mentary on  the 
Mishnali     by    Mai- 
monides.   Commen- 
tary and   Decisions 
by  Ashcri.    Printed 
by  Daniel  Hoinl)erg. 
in  the  year  5^80,  in 
Venice."      Soon, 
however,  the  titles 
began     to     occupy 
the    entire  page, 
some     being     bor- 
dered    with     orna- 
mental wood  -  or 
metal  -  engravings 
of    flowers,    or    of 
Moses,    Aaron,  Da- 
vid,  and   Solomon, 
or  of  angels,   deer, 
and  lions.     The 
original  engravings 
were   sometimes 
used  by  non -Jewish 
artists,    wliich    ac- 
counts  for  the  non-Jewish  character  of  some   of 
the   title-pages.     The   borders  included  the  print- 
er's device   and  marks.      The  printers  at  Prague 
in    the    sixteenth    century    decorated    their    title- 
pages  in  the  style  of  an  illuminated   manuscript. 
As  a   popular   title-page   design,    the  entrance   to 
the    Temple,   above   which    was    inscribed    "This 
gate  of  the  Lord,  into  which   the   righteous  shall 
enter"   (Ps.  cxviii.  20),  with  the  pillars  of  Jacliiu 
and  Boaz,  occupied  high  rank.     The  Amsterdam, 
1066,  "Tikkun,"  for  night  reading,  has  an  engraved 
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Titlu-l'age  of  "Shefu'  Tat,"  Hanau,  Hil;i. 

(From  the  Sulilwrger  collection  Id  the  Jeivish  Theological  Seoiioary  of  America,  New  York.) 


litle-jiage  with  a  representation  of  Shabbetlmi 
Zebi  and  liis  disciples.  Isjiac  Aboab's  "  Menorat 
ha-Ma'or"  (Amsterdam,  \~'1'i)  has  a 
very  elaborately  engraved  title-jiage. 
Maimoiiides'  "Sefer  ha-Mizwot" 
(with  Jud.To-German  translation  by 
Prague.  1798)  has  the  entire  first  title- 
page,  including  the  title  and  inscription  of  the 
book,  engraved,  and  contains  the  figures  of 
David  and  Solomon,  the  Levites'  musical  instru- 
ments,   the   Ark,   and   the  candlestick. 

Freiiuently     two 
«»7'.-'-Mai'~  1  title-pages  were 

\h  I  '-A  i--'"J  "'^  "''  u.sed.  the  first  being 

ornamented  and 
giving  the  name 
and  contents  of  the 
book  in  general 
terms,  the  second 
giving  a  fuller  de- 
scription ill  plain 
type.  The  Amster- 
dam, 1070,  edition 
of  the  Bible,  wliich 
has  a  Jiuheo-Gcr- 
man  translation,  has 
a  second  engraved 
title-page.  Often 
the  title-page  was 
artistically  very  at- 
tractive; the  largest 
types  were  used  for 
tiic  title.  The  Tal- 
mud published  by 
Scliapira  in  Slobuta 
(1817-22)  gives  the 
titlesof  the  treatises 
and  thes])ecialconi- 
iiientaries  (not 
printed  in  former 
editions)  and  the 
name  of  Slobiita  in 
red.  In  the  second 
Slobu ta  edition, 
1831-30  (only  Bera- 
kol,  Shabbat,  and 
'Erubiu  being  pub- 
lished), there  were 
two  title-pages, 
some  lines  being  in 
red  and  some  in 
black;  the  Wiliia- 
G  rod  no  edition 
(1833^52)  followed 
this  style.  The 
page  is  sometimes  spaced  and 
The   Venice   Abudarliam   of 
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matter  on  tlie  title 
sometimes  crowiled 
1506  has  the  author's  preface  of  eighteen  lines  on  the 
title-page.  Joshua  Falk  Cohen's  "  Ahnc  Yehoshua'," 
the  first  rabbinical  work  published  in  America  (New 
York,  180(1),  has  the  description  of  the  contents,  on 
the  title-page,  set  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  A  num- 
ber of  modern  books  use  vowel-points  on  the  title- 
page. 

Some  title-pages  misrepresent  the  contents  of  the 
book.     The  title-page  of  the  Bomberg  Pentateuch, 


Titi.k-Paok  of  Uini.K.  Amstkiipam.  hV^M. 

(From  Ih*  SuUlMrc«r  rullacllon  in  tb»  JvwUh  ThtvlogUal  ScoilnHry  vf  Am*rlca.  New  YorkO 
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Vt'uice,  1524,  calls  for  Ibn  Ezra's  commi'iitary  on 
tbu  Five  Uolls,  which,  however,  is  not  in  the  liook. 
The  same  tliiui;  <icrurre(l  in  tlie  case  of  Isaac  Alira- 
vanel's  coniinentary  on  Ihi'  Jlciiillot  (Venice,  lo73), 
Jiulah  hii-Levi's  "Ciizaii."  wilh  translation  and 
conmientary  by  David  Cassel  (Lcipsic,  It*.")!!),  has  a 
second  title-page,  dated  1841,  which  stales  that  part 
of  the  commentary  was  written  conjointly  hy  II. 
.lolowicz  and  D.  C^assel.  Moses  Ilayyini  Lii/.zalto's 
"Miiidal  'Oz"  (ih.  18.')4)  mentions" "F.  Delitzschii 
prolegomena"  in  the  titlc-iiaye,  but  the  latter  is  not 
included  in  the  book. 

Some  old  works  were  supplied  with  new  title- 
pages.  Elijah  Levita's  "Sefer  ha-Tislibi "  (Isny, 
1.j41)  was  given  a   new  titlc-pa.se  and   preface  at 


mrrpn 


TITLE-PAGE   from   a   SnABBKTHAIAN   "TiKKDN," 

AMSTKRIIAM.   r.   I(ili6. 

(From  the  SuIibtTBer  collection  io  the  JeivWh  Theological  Semioary  of  AmerlcK, 

New  York.) 

Basel  in  \r,'u.  The  title-page  bearing  the  imprint 
of  Fraukfort-on-thc-Oder,  loOo,  covers  the  edition 
of  Wittenberg,  1.587,  by  Crots.  The  "Yosippon." 
with  the  title-page  of  Leipsic,  1710,  is  tlie  old 
edition  of  Gotha,  1707.  The  commentary  of  Abra- 
vanel  on  the  Early  Prophets  with  the  title-page  of 
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-  iioiii  <i  .M liiiii-  .^iiKiiir, 

Ainst^Tdtiin,  1728. 

(From  the  Sul)!i,*Tger  cuUction  in  thf  .J.-wiNh 
Theological  SetiiiDary  of  America,  New  York.) 


Fraiikfort-on-the-^Iain,  1730,  is  the  Leipsic  edition 
of  1086.  Tills  di'viceof  cliauging  the  title  page  was 
probably  due  to  tlie  bookseller's  desire  to  misleail 
the  purchaser;   or  perhaps  tht' old  title-pages  were 

missing    and    were  

replaced  by  a  sec- 
ond i)rinter.  Still 
it  is  dillicult  to  e.\ 
|)lain  why  one  edi- 
tion of  a  cerlain 
date  and  place 
should  have  various 
title-pages,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ibn  Shu- 
'aib's"Kol  Hokim," 
a  commentary  on 
Lamentations  (Yen- 
ice,  1589),  and  Hay- 
yim  Abraham  Os- 
trosii's  "Sefer  Ben 
le-Abraham  "  (Salo- 
nica,  1820),  some 
copies  of  which 
read  "Sefer  Ben 
Abraham,"  omit- 
ting the  "le":  per- 
haps the  printer  dropped  that  letter  from  the  form 
before  he  had  tinislied  Ihe  edition. 

Some  of  the  errors  in  the  title-pages  affecl  the 
name  of  the  author.  In  Jloses  b.  Elijah  Galina's 
'"Hokmat  lia-Parzuf"  (Amsterdam.  10.58)  the  name 
reads  "Elijah  ben  Moses."  In  Elijah  Alfanilari's 
"Seder  Eli\'ahu  Kabbah,"  responsa  (('onstantinopli', 
1710),  the  name  "Shalibetliai  "  on   the  title-jiage  is 

an  error.    Jlistakesin  dales  of  luildiea- 

Errors  in     tion,   especially  in  acrostics,  are  iiii- 

Names  and  merous.     Sometimes  llie  dale  on  Ihe 

Titles.        title-page  is  dilTerent  frcun  that  in  the 

colophon,  or  the  two  title-pages  dis- 
agree. For  example,  the  Anisterdani,  1705.  edition 
of  the  Bible  has  a  second  title-page  dated  1700-3. 
Elijah  b.  Josejih  Trillinger's  "Mislinat  R.  Eli'ezer" 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  1707)  gives  the  correct  dale 
in  the  colophon,  but  on  the  title-page  of  Ihe  lirsl 
volume  the  date  1055  is  given  in  acrostic.  On  soiee 
title-pages  the  dales  are  incorrectly  given,  as  in  the 
Tur  Iloslien  jMishjiat  of  Venice.  1507,  in  which  the 
date  given  is  5027,  instead  of  .5.327.  A  similar  mistake 
occurred  in  Joseph  b.  Hayyim  Jabez's  commentai y 
on  the  Psalms  (Salonica.  1571).  in  which  the  words 
"Slielosh  ^le'ot"  (=  "three  hundred  ")  are  oniitted. 

Bibliography  :  De  Vinne,  Tith-Ptuirs  a."*  Srni  tiy  a  I*rintn; 
New  York,  191)1. 

.1.  J.   D.  E. 

TITLES  OF  HEBREW  BOOKS :    In  Hebrew 

liteiaturi',  bonks,  willi  ti  \v  exceptions,  are  recog- 
nized bj'  their  titles  indeiiendenlly  of  their  authors' 
names.  Citations  from  and  references  to  Ihe  "  Peiie 
Yehoshua","  or  "Sha'agat  Arych,"  are  often  made 
by  students  Yvho  neither  know  nor  care  to  know  the 
name  of  the  author.  Hence  the  bibliographer's  first 
aim  is  the  listing  of  Hebrew  books  by  their  titles 
rather  than  by  the  names  of  their  authors. 

The  titles  of  the  Biblical  books  are  said  to  have  been 
decided  by  the  Great  Assembly,  headed  by  Ezra. 
"Torah,"  "Nebi'im,"  and  "Ketubim"  (Pentateuch, 
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Prophets,  and  IIiiijioi;raplia)  were  the  titles  given 
to  the  prineipiil  divisions.  The  Toruli  was  subili- 
viiled  into  five  "fifths."  entitled  "  llaniislishali 
Humshe  Torah  "  (Hag.  14a).  The  Hoolv Of  E.vodns 
was  called  "  l.loinesh  Sheiii "  (Second  Fifth),  and 
Numbers,  "Iloniesh  ha-Pekudini"  (Fifth  of  the 
Numbered;  Sotah  ^Ob).  The  Minor  Prophets  were 
known  as  tlie"Sheueni  'Asar"(The  Twelve),  and 
Chronicles  as  "Dibre  ha-Yaniim"  (Thi^  Events  of 
the  Days;  H.  13.  1 4a). 

In  a  later  period  the  five  "books  of  Moses"  re- 
ceived respectively  the  titles  "  15<'reshit,"  "Shemot," 
"Wayikra,"  "  Beinidbar,"  and  "  Debarim,"  these  be- 
ing merely  the  lirst  important  words  in 

Biblical  the  five  books;  while  the  .se))arate 
Titles.  sections  of  the  Talmud  and  the  dif- 
ferent inidrashic  works  became  known 
by  titles  indicating  cither  their  contents  or  the  gen- 
eral uatme  of  their  relation  to  the  Law.  The  Mish- 
nah  and  Gemara  tog<'tlier  form  the  Talmud,  i.e., 
the  "Study,"  "Tejiehing." 

In  the  geonic  period,  besides  the  collections  of  re- 
sponsaand  codes  called  "  Ilalakot  Pcsukot,"  or  "  Ila- 
lakot  Gedolot"  (halakic  decisions  credited  to  Jndah 
Gaon).  there  were  Saadia  Gaon's  "Sefer  ha-Emnnot 
weha-De'ot"  (Book  of  Creeds  and  Opinions).  Ilai 
Gaon's  "Jlikkah  u-^Mimkar"  (Buying  and  Selling), 
and  Amram  Gaon's  "Seder,"  or  "Sidclur."  Tlic  title 
"  Retimah  "  is  curious  for  a  work  on  "  sbehitah  "  by 
Nahshon  Gaon;  btit  thisisex])laineil  by  Ucifmanu  to 
be  a  misprint,  the  proper  title  being  "Re'u  Mali" 
(See  What),  the  two  words  beginning  the  text. 

Immediately  after  the  geonic  period  the  works  of 
legal  authcnities  were  known  by  their  authors' 
names — Alfasi,  Ra]\IBaM  (Maimonides),  Mordccai, 
Asberi.  The  oommentators  I?ashi,  Ibu  Ezra, 
KaSIIBaM.  Abravanel.  and  others  gave  no  other 
title  than  "  Perush  "  (exposition,  commentary)  to 
their  works.  Later,  the  titles  of  the  books  again  took 
the  place  of  the  authors'  names,  and  references  were 
made  to  the  "  Ba'al  ha-Turim,"  the  "Ba'al  ha-Lebu- 
shim,"  the  "Bet  Yosef,"  and  the  "Shulhan  'Aruk"; 
among  the  few  exceptions  in  later  times  were  the 
works  of  Wilna  Gaon  and  R.  Akiba  Egcr.  Cabalis- 
tic books  bear  fanciful  and  highly  poetical  titles: 
"Zohar"  (Brightness),  formerly  known  as  the  "  Mid- 
rash  of  R.  Simeon  b.  Y'ohai";  "  Bahir  "  (Shining); 
"Ra'ya  Jlehcmna  "  (True  Shepherd);  "  Sifra  di-Ze- 
ni'uta"  (Book  of  Secrets) ;  "  Libnat  ha-Sappir  "  (Sap- 
phire Paving);  "GiunatBitan"  (Gaiden  of  the  Pal- 
ace); "Bat  Mel(4v"  (Daughter  of  the 
Cabalistic    King);  "  Ez  Hayyim  "  CTree  of  Life). 

Books.  General  titles  were  given  to  certain 
classes  of  literature,  such  as  "Tosa- 
fot  "  (additions  or  glos.ses  to  the  Talmud,  chiefly  by 
Flench  rabbis),  "  Poskim"  (decisions).  "  Iliddiishim  " 
(novelUe  on  halakic  subjects),  and  "  Derusliim " 
(notes  on  haggadic  expositions).  The  "She'clot 
u-Teshubot  "  (resjionsa)  bear  sometimes  the  name  of 
the  author,  sometimes  a  special  title.  In  modern 
times  "Bi'ur"  (explanation)  has  replaced  the  title 
"  Perush. " 

^lost  Hebrew  titles  are  catchwords  or  familiar 
Biblical  phrases;  some  have  reference  to  the  name 
of  the  author;  for  e.xample,  "Zera'  Abraham"  or 
"  Zera'  Yizhak  "  (Seed  of  Abraham,  or  Isaac).    "  Helel 


ben  Similar  "  ("  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  "  ;  Isa. 
xiv.  12)  isappropriated  by  an  author  whose  tirst  name 
is  Ilillel.  "  Derek  Oniyyah  "  ("  the  way  of  a  ship  "  ; 
Prov.  XXX.  19)  is  due  to  the  surname  of  the  author 
being  "Schiff"  (ship).  One  author  by  the  name  of 
Cohen  made  the  titles  of  all  his  works  refer  to  that 
name,  all  beginning  with  a  "  waw  "  :  "  We-Sliab  ha 
ICohen  "  ("And  the  [iriest  shall  come  a.gain  "  ;  Lev. 
xiv.  39);  "We-IIe'crik  Oto  ha-Kohen "  ("and  the 
priest  shall  value  him  ";  Lev.  xxvii.  8);  "We-llish- 
shab-LohaKohen"  ("And  the  jniest  shall  reckon 
unto  him";  Lev.  xxvii.  18,  Hebr.).  Samucl.JalTechose 
as  titles  for  his  works  Biblical  phrases  beginning 
with  his  name;  thus,  "Yefcli  'Enayim"  (Beautiful 
Eyes),  "Y'efch  Kol  "  (Beautiful  Voice),  etc.  "Elef 
ha-Magen  "  ("a  thou.sand  Iniekleis  "  ;  Cant.  iv.  4)  is 
(he  title  of  a  work  b_v  Moses  Galante  containing  a 
thousand  rcsponsa.  TIk^  title  of  one  of  Azulai's 
books  is  "  Debash  le-Fi  "  (Honey  to  My  Mouth).  "  I)e- 
BaSh"  being  the  abbreviation  of  "  David  ben  Sarah." 
Lipschutz's  "Tif'eret  Y'israd  "  contains  references 
to  his  own  name  and  to  the  numerical 

Special       values  of  the  names  of  his  father,  cliil- 
Ex-  dren,  and  grandchildren  (see  his  iiitro- 

pedients.  duction  toToliorot).  Most  of  the  Bib- 
lical phrases  used  as  titles  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  works,  as  in 
the  case  of  "  Ba-Urim  Kabbedu  Yiiwii  "("  Glorify 
ye  the  Lord  in  the  fires";  Isa.  xxiv.  15),  the  title  of 
a  commentary  on  Rashi  on  the  Pentateuch, 

Some  aulliors  finiud  titles  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  Tabernacle — its  accessories,  the  vestments  of  the 
priests,  the  various  ingredients  of  the  incense — and 
the  names  of  llowers,  fruits,  wines,  and  oils.  Jlordc- 
cai  Jaffe  is  the  author  of  the  "  Lebushim  "  (Garments), 
divided  into  "Lebush  Tekelet "  (I'lue  Apiiarel), 
"Hur"  (White),  "Buz  we-Argaman "  (Linen  and 
Purple),  "'Atcret  Zahab  "  (Crown  of  Gold),  "  '  Ir 
Sliuslian"  ("the  city  of  Sliushan  ";  based  on  Esth. 
viii.  15).  It  made  little  dilference  whether  the 
title  had  or  had  not  any  bearing  on  the  conlcnts  of 
the  book  so  long  as  it  apjiealed  to  the  fancy  of 
the  author.  Abraham  Jacob  Paperna,  in  criti- 
cizing this  method,  said  that  if  the  custom  of  choos- 
ing Biblical  phrases  at  random  were  continued, 
it  would  .soon  be  possible  to  read  the  whole  Bible  by 
collecting  and  arranging  Hebrew  book-titles.  Ac- 
cording to  a  i)opiilar  belief,  the  Messiah  will  appear 
when  that  has  been  done  ("Kankan  Hudasli  Male 
Yashan."  p.  '24,  Wilna,  1867).  Authors  borrowed 
al.so  Talmndical  phrases,  such  as  the  one  just 
quoted,  which  means  "A  New  Vessel  Full  of  Old 
[Wine]"  (Ab.  iv.  20),  and  "Emat  Jlafgia'  'al  Ari " 
(The  Lion's  Fear  of  the  Gnat;  see  Sliab.  7TI)),  the 
title  of  a  counter-criticism  bv  Benamozegh  of  Leon 
of  Jlodena's"  Ari  Nohem "  (The  Howling  Lion), 
an  attack  upon  the  Zohar. 

The  relation  of  a  commentary  to  a  text  is  sonie- 

tinu'S  indicated  by  a  similarity  in  titles;   Jlaimon- 

ides'  "Misbneh  Torah  "  was  followed 

Self-         by  Caro's  commentary  "  Kesef  Mish- 

Flattevy  in  neh "   (Double   Jloney).    De    Boton's 

Titles.        "LehemMishueh"(Doul)le  Bread),  and 
.Judali  Rosanes'  "Mishneh  le-3Ielck  " 
(Vice-King).     Caro's    Shulhan    'Aruk    (Table   Pre- 
pared) is  covered   by  Isserles'  "Mappah"  (Table- 
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cloth),  annotations.  Caro  himself  annotated  his 
"net  Yosef  "  (Ilimse  of  Joseph)  in  his  "  Bedek  lia- 
Biivit  "  (Hreach  in  the  House).  In  his  eagerness  to 
enihellish  liis  work  with  a  beautiful  Bihlieal  pliiase 
an  author  rarely  hesitaled,  on  the  score  of  modesty, 
to  select  sucli  a  title  as  "Zeli  Yenal.ianieiiu "  (He 
[This]  Shall  Comfort  Us)  or  •' Matok  mi-Dehasii" 
(Sweeter  than  Honey).  Highly  extravagant  titles, 
especially  when  referring  to  nobles  or  kings,  some- 
times aroused  tlie  suspicion  of  a  government.     Tliis 

was  so  in  the  case  of  Yom-Tob  Lip- 

Eulog-istic    niann  Heller's  commentaries  on  Asheri 

Titles.        which  lie  entitled  "  .Ma'adaniut  Melek" 

(Itoyal  Dainties)  and  "  Lel.iem  Hamu- 
rtot"  (Pleasant  Bread  [from  the  King's  Table];  see 
Dan.  X.  3;  the  Prague.  16'38,  edition),  the  autlior 
being  accused  of  treasonable  pretensions.  Conse- 
cpiently  the  publi-shers  of  tlie  edition  of  Fl'irlh,  174.5. 
were  compelled  to  change  the  titles  to  "Ma'adanue 
Yom-Tob"  (Dainties  of  Yom-Tob)  and  "  Dibre  Ha- 
nuidol"  (I'leasanl  Words). 

On  the  other  hand,  some  authors  took  pains  to 
select  titles  that  would  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  their  books,  as  in  the  works  "A.gur" 
(Gatherer):  "  Kol  Bo"  (All  in  It),  collections  of  litur- 
gical minliagiin;  "  Keneset  ha-Gedolah  "  (Great  As- 
sembly), a  digest  of  all  the  rcsponsa  in  the  order  of  the 
Turiin  :  "  Torat  ha-Kena'ot "  (Law'  of  Jealousies),  rules 
for  polemics;  and  "Shebet  le-Gew  Kesilim  "  (liod 
for  tlie  Fool's  Back),  the  last-named  being  a  severely 
censorious  work.  Perhaps  the  most  appropriate 
titles  arc  those  used  in  memorial  and  eulogistic 
works.  The  Talnuidical  treatise  "  Ebel  Habbati " 
(Great  Jlourning)  later  received  the  euphemistic 
title  "Semahot "  (Joys).  The  modern  manual  for 
mourners  is  similarly  called  "Sofer  ha-Hayyim" 
(Book  of  the  Living).  The  book  of  recitations  and 
prayers  in  eonunemoration  of  Simeon  b.  Yohai 
is  called  "Hillula  Kabbah"  (Grand  Celebration). 
Others  have  such  titles  as  "Allon  Bakut"  (Gen. 
.\.\xv.  8),  "Ebel  Kabed"  (Grievous  Mourning), 
"Ebel  Jlosheh "  (.Mourning  for  Moses),  "^lisped 
Mar"  (Bitter  Wailing),  "Kol  Nehi "  (Voice  of 
Lamentation),  "  Kol  Bolvim "  (Voice  of  Crying), 
"Emek  ha-Baka"  (Valley  of  Baca:  see  Ps.  Ixxxiv. 
C).  Some  books  have  two  Hebrew  titles,  and  others 
have  one  in  Hebrew  and  one  in  another  language, 
references  being  made  to  either. 

The  repetition  of  tlie  same  title  liy  various  au- 
thors is  a  source  of  annoyance  and  confusion  to  the 
bildiograjiher.  Benjacob.  in  bis  "  Ozar  haSefarim  " 
(up  to  l.S(j:3),  records  no  less  than  27  books  entitled 
"  'Ez  Hayyim  "  :  30  entitled  "  Shir  Yedidut "  :  10  en- 
titled "Zofnat  Pa'ancal.i  ":  l.jentitled  "  Leshoii  Lim- 
niudim":  14  each  entitled  "  Keter  Torah,"  ''Lekah 
Toh,"  "Maauiar  Mordekai,"  "  Meljnr  Havyim," 
"Sefat  Emet";  1.3cacli  called  "  Ileshek  Slielomoh," 
"Safah  Beruvah":  I'J  each  entitled  "Eben  Bohan." 
"  Derek  Ilayyim, "  "  Jlikweh  Visrael  " :  and  t  here  are 
twenty  other  titles  each  of  winch  is  used  for  from  8 
to  13  books. 

Bini.ioi;R.\pnT:  Delmedlgo,  liehinal  ha-Dat,  pd.  ResRio,  p. 
I:i2.  VitMirm,  ls;i;j;  I.  Ii'Isnieli,  Ctirittsitiea  nf  Litt'rattire,  p. 
lot:  Reifinann,  in  Hct-Shahnr^  ii.  34'-;  S.  Sclifchter,  Stiulirn 
ill  Juddi.tiii,  .\1.:  A.  BHrllner,  Hebrilischc  liUditrtittl, 
Franlifort-on-tlie-MaiD,  liKl;*. 
J.  J.  D.  E. 


TITLES  OF  HONOR :  Words  and  idirases  ap- 
plieil  til  jiersons  to  dislinguish  their  nobh'  birth, 
or  I  heir  olhcial  or  social  rank  and  station,  or  as  marks 
of  acknowledgment  of  their  learning  and  iiiety. 

Biblical  Data  :    The   title   "  adon  "  =  "  lord  " 

was  given  to  the  owner  of  jiroperty  and  slaves;  also 
to  the  person  to  whom  homage  was  paid  as  a  guest 
of  honor  (Gen.  xviii.  3)  or  who  has  done  an  act  of 
kindness (/i.  xix.  18).  .Vbraham  was  entitled  "lord" 
and  "nesi  eloliim  "  =  "mighty  prince"  {ili.  xxiii.  6), 
also  "prophet"  (("4.  xx.  7).  The  representative  of 
the  people  was  a  "inelek"  :=  "leader,"  or  in  some 
cases  "king."  Next  in  rank  was  the  "aluf"  = 
"duke"  or  "chieftiiin,"  Each  of  the  dukes  of  Esau 
was  the  ruler  of  a  family  or  clan  (il>.  xxxvi.  l.j), 
and  was  probably  subject  to  the  head  of  the  whole 
tribe.  The  king  appointed  a  viceroy 
Origin.  termed  "  mislineh  "  =  "second."  Jo- 
seph was  mislineh  to  Pharaoh,  with  the 
title  "abrek"  =  "bow  the  knees"  {ib.  xli.  43),  de- 
noting the  reverence  due  to  his  dignity:  though  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud  "ab-rek"  (IT  3X)  is  a  com- 
pound word  whose  two  elements  signify  lespect- 
tively  "  father"  (in  wisdom)  and  "young"  (in  years), 
the  whole  denoting  "young  father  "  in  the  sense  of 
"Jupiter"  =  "  Ju  " -j- "pater"  (Levinsohn.  "  Shora- 
she Lebanon, ".«.('.  "]T3S).  Pharaoh  renamed  Joseph 
"  Zaphnath-jiaaneah  "  —  "  the  revealer  of  secrets." 

Moses  as  a  spiritual  leader  was  recognized  by  the 
titles  "ish  lia-Elohim  "  =  "  the  man  of  God  "  (Dent, 
xxxiii.  1)  and  "  "ebed  Yiiwii  "  =  "  the  servant  of  the 
Lord"  {ib.  xxxiv.  5).  These  titles  were  applied  to 
other  prophets  also  (I  Sam.  ii.  37;  Isa.  xlii.  19). 

The  civil  administration  was  conducted  by  judges 
who  had  the  title  of  "prince,"  "ruler"  ("sar," 
"sarim  ")  over  certain  divisions  of  the  people,  com- 
prising thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens  (Ex. 
xviii.  31).  In  a  later  ]ieriod  the  judges("sliofetim  ") 
became  the  real  rulers  of  the  Israelites,  till,  like  the 
Gentiles,  the  latter  adopted  a  king.  In  ]\Ioses'  time 
these  were  called  also  the  "  zekenim  "  =  "elders" 
and  the  "uesi'im  "  =  "rulers"  (Lev.  iv.  33)  of  the 
congregation. 

The  title  of  birth,  "bekor,"  assigned  to  the  first- 
born son  in  every  family,   carried  with  it  special 
privileges  of  inheritance.     The  title  "kohanini"  = 
"priests,"  applied  to  all  descendants  of  Aaron,  and 
that  of  "Lewiyim  "  =  "  Levites,"  to  tlie  rest  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  carried  with  them   privileges  with 
regard  to  tithes  and  certain  duties  in 
Titles  of     connection  with  the  administration  of 
Birth  and    religious  services  in  the  Temple;  thus 
Nobility,     the  .senior  priest  was  called  "  kolien 
mashiah  "  =  "  the  anointed  priest  "  or 
"kohen  gadol"  =  "tlie  high  priest."     The  prophet 
("uabi")bore  also  the  titles  "ro'eh"  and  "hozeli" 
=  "seer"  (I  Sam.  ix.  9;  II  Kings  xvii.  13). 

Titles  of  nobility  not  connected  with  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  but  recognized  by  the  people  or  conferred  by 
the  king  as  distinctions  of  ancient  and  noble  stock, 
high  descent,  and  gentility,  were  the  following: 
"azil,"  "hor"  =  "  freeman" ;  and  "nasik."  "ro- 
zen,"  or  "razon  "  (Prov.  xiv.  28)  =  "prince."  Titles 
of  civil  oflicers  chosen  by  the  people  were:  "aluf," 
"nasi,"  "nagid."  "kazin,"  and  "rosh"  =  "chief." 
Titles  of  officers  connected  with  the  royal  palace 
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were:  "abi  lia-melek"  (the  father  of  the  king,  i.e., 
])rime  iiiinisler);  "saris"  (eunuch,  ehamlnrluiii,  tlie 
king's  friend;  I  Kings  i v.  57);  "ral)  lia-talilial.iini  " 
(e.\ecutioner) ;  "  yoresli  'e/.er  "  (trown  prince):  "  niisli- 
neh"  (viceroy);  "shalisli"  (tliird  in  rank,  cliief 
of  staff);  "ni/zab"  or"ne/.ib"  (trilml  governor; 
I  Kings  iv.  7);  "pel.iali,"  "sagau"  (lieutenant  and 
deputy;  Jer.  li.  23);  "abir,"  "addir"  (knight  and 
liero);  "kereti"  and  "peleti"  (royal  couriers  and 
lieadsnuM  forming  tlie  body-guard  of  David) ; 
"seren"  (satrap  of  the  Philistines);  "tifsar"  (a 
military  prefect);  "partani,"  "  "ahaslidarpan " 
(satrap  under  the  Persian  government);  "sarek" 
(overseer;  Dan.  vi.  3);  "rab,"  "  rabrcban  "  (eliief, 
chieftain);  "ma/.kir"  (recorder).  During  tlie  Exile 
tlie  Persian  king  gave  his  courtiers  titles:  thus 
Daniel  was  renamed  "  Belteshazzar "  (/i.  i.  7),  au<I 
Nehemiah  "Tirshatha"  (Neh.  viii.  9).  For  later 
titles  see  E\ii..\iicu,  GAniiAr,  Gaon,  Nasi,  Paunas, 
Hauhi,  etc. 
J.  J.   I).  K. 

In  Babbinical  Literature :   The  Habbis  lay 

stress  on  the  disliiiction  chic  to  "yihus"  and  "zekut 
abot  "  (sec  PATitiAUCiis).     A  descendant  of  a  noble 
family  is  a  "yahsan"  (well-born;   conip.  "gentle" 
in   "'gentleman").     The    destruction   of  Jerusalem 
is  ascribed  to  the  lack  of  distinction   between  the 
nobles  and  the  common  people:    "As 
Aris-         with  the  people,  so  with  the  priest; 
tocracy.      as  with  the  servant,  ,so  with  the  mas- 
ter "(Isa.  .\.\iv.  2;  Shall.  H'Jb).     With 
the  exception  of  Simeon  ha-Zaddik  (=  "  the  just") 
the  members  of  the  Great  Assembly  and  of  the  San- 
hedrin  were  not  referred  to  by  any  title  (Ab.  i.  2). 
The  Biblical  title  "nasi"  for  the  president  of  the 
community  and  "ab  bet  din"  (father  of  the  court  of 
law)  for  the  chief  justice  existed  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Palestinian  academies.     The  title  "rabban  " 
(general  master  of  tlu^  conununity)  was  given  to 
Johanan  b.  Zakk.ii  and  to  (lamaliel  the  Eliler.     The 
title  "rablii,"  designalingan  individual  master,  was 
only  less  honorable  than  "  rabban."     In  the  liaby Io- 
nian  schools   "rab"    was   used   instead.     The  title 
"raljbi"  without  the  proper  name  was  used  to  des- 
ignate Judah   h.'i-Na.si  I,     The  scholars  mentioned 
in  till'  Mishnali.  known  as  Ta.nnaim,  except  those  of 
the  early  |uriod,   have  the  title  "rabbi"  pretixed  to 
their  names,  as  have  also  the  Paleslin- 
Communal   ian  ainoraini,  tin'  liabylonian  amoraim 
and  bi-aring  that  of  "rab"  (see  Amouaim). 

Relig^ious  The  later  Talmudistslx'ar  the  title  Mau 
Titles.  (ruastir).  IlAiu-.it  ("collc^ague ")  and 
IIakam  were  titles  used  in  Palestine. 
AiwiA  was  used  in  Babylon,  as  was  the  title  "r<'sh  ga- 
luta"  (Kxii.AKCii).  or  "  rosh  ha-keneset "  (lieail  of 
the  synagogue).  Ifr.sii  Kai.i.aii  denoted  the  picsi- 
<Ient  of  the  students  who  assembled  in  the  months 
of  Adar  ami  Elul.  Patinas  was  the  title  of  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  community  :  Gauijai,  that  of  the 
public  almoner,  the  collectorand  distributer  of  char- 
ities(Ned.  Ooli).  TIicIIazzax  in  the  mishnaic  period 
was  the  sexton  of  the  synagogue;  in  later  limes  he 
was  the  reader  of  prayers;  while  the  .sex  ton  or  beadle 
was  known  as  the  "shamnuish."  A  teacher  was 
called  "  melammed."  and  his  assistant  "  resh  dukana  " 
(15.  U.  21a).  The  latter  Uiught  the  class  of  younger  | 
XII.-ll 


children  stationed  on  a  platform;   hence  the  name 

DlKAS. 

Honorific  phrases  used  as  epithets  were  assigned 
to  the  great  rabbis  in  the  Talmudic  period  by  their 
di.sciples  and  admirers.  K.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  was 
called  "the  light  of  Israel,  the  right  pillar,  the 
mighty  hammer  "  (IJer.  281)).  Jose  the  priest,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Johanan  b.  Zakkai,  was  styled  "hasid"  = 
"pious"  (Ab.  ii.  11);  there  was  al.so  a  H.  Simeon 
I.Iasida  (Suk.  52b).  ]{.  Eleazar  called  R.  Asi  "mofet 
ha-dor"  =  "the  wonder  of  the  generation"  (l.lul. 
l()3b).  Metaphorical  terius  were  similarly  used  :  H. 
Elea/.ar  b.  Simeon  was  "a  lion  the  son  of  a  lion" 
(B.  AI.  8-lb);  K.  I.Iiyya  b.  Abin  was  exalted  as  "the 
lion  of  society  "  (Shab.  Ill);  Samuel  was  known  as 
"the  lion  of  Babylon"  (ib.  53a);  R.  Akiba,  as  "ozar 
baliim"  =  "a  treasure  of  knowledge"  (Git.  G7a); 
R.  Meir  (whose real  name  was  ile'a.shah)  was  so  called 
hecause  he  enlightened  the  eyes  of  the  wise  in  the 
Ilalakah  ('Er.  13b);  K.  Mcnuhem  b.  Simeon,  "the 
son  of  the  holy"  ('Ab.  Zaiali  50a);  K.  Eleazar,  "the 
best  scholar"  (Ker.  13b);  R.  Joseph,  a  "sharp 
knife "  (Veb.  122a),  meaning  that  he  was  keen 
and  logical  in  reasoning.  The  last-nienlioned 
title  was  given  also  to  Raba,  Joseph's  son  (IIul. 
77a).  R.  Joseph  was  styled  "Sinai,"  and  Ralibah 
"'okerharim  "  =  "mountain-razer"  (Ilor.  14a).  The 
former  title  describes  the  traditional  and  logical 
scholar;  the  latter,  the  pilpulist  who  depends  on 
technical  argumentation. 

In  the  geonic  period  the  title  Gaon  replaced 
"nasi"  as  referring  to  the  lu'csiilcnt  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  principal  of  the  academies  of  Sura  and 
Pumbedita  were  known  as  "rosh  yeshibah"  or 
"resh  metibta."  The  principal  teacliers  were  the 
"lesh  sidra"  an<I   the  "resh  kallah." 

Titles  in  The  title  "nagid"  was  conferred  on 
the  Middle  R.  Samuel  (10':?7-55),  the  atithor  of 
Ages.  "  Jlebo  ha-Talnnid,"  and  later  re- 
placed the  title  "gaon"  in  Egypt 
(sec  Egypt).  The  title  "dayyan"  (judge)  appears 
to  have  been  first  used  in  the  eleventh  century,  in 
Spain  (see  Baiiva,  Josf.pii  ibn  Pakida).  In  France 
and  Germany  the  title  "jiarnas"  was  revived, 
"  luanhig  "  (leader)  being  applied  to  the  Siimeollicial. 
The  title  Gauuai  for  the  receiver  of  the  taxes  and 
contributions  of  the  congregation  was  revived 
among  the  Sephardim  ;  he  ranked  next  to  the  par- 
nas.  The  title  "  rabbenu  "  (our  master)  was  given 
to  Gershom,  Tarn,  llananeel,  and  Nissim. 

The  title  Moni:Nr  ("our  teacher")  as  a  rabbin- 
ical degree  introduced  by  R.  Jleir  lia-Levi  of 
Vienna,  was  first  conferred  on  R.  Shalom  and  R. 
.[acob  Mill  In  attlieendof  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
titles  "  darsliau  "  and  JIaooid  weregiven  to  preachers. 

Among  the  titles  conferred  on  eminent  Jews  bj' 
govcrnnu'iits  in  various  countries  were  the  follow- 
ing: In  Englaiul  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  Bisiiop  op  tiik  Jicws,  or  "ei)iscopus  Ju- 
dieorum."  and  I'ui;snvTi;u  Jin.KoniM,  eqinvaleiit 
to  the  title  "nd)lii "  or  "ab  bet  din."  In  Germany 
the  rabbi  was  sometimes  callrd  Hociimf.istkii.  "Ju- 
denmeisler."  or  "  Judenbischotf  ";  the  learned  Jew, 
"gelehrte  Jude,"  "Court  Jr  w  "  ("Ilofjude")  was 
equivalent  to  SiiKTADi.AN  (pirifV  the  title  of  the 
attorney  and  representative  of  the  Jews  in  their  re- 
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lations  with  the  government  in  Poland  anil  later 
in  Russia. 

King  Matthias  of  Hungary  created  the  offices  of 
"priuceps  Ju(l;vorum,"  "supremus  Judaorum." 
and  "pra;fettus  Juditoruni,"  held  hy  members  of 
the  Mendel  family  ( 1482-1  oSi)),  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  Jewish  taxes  and  were 

Govern-  clothed  with  special  jurisdiction  over 
ment         the  Jews.     Other  government  ollicials 

Titles.  were  "doctor  JucUvorum"  and  "ma- 
gister  Judieoruni,"  whom  the  emperor 
appointed  to  settle  all  disputes  between  the  Jews 
(Jost.  "Gesch.  der  Israeliten,"  vi.  54.  Berlin,  1820). 
Kabbi  Leon  of  Mantua  in  the  fifteenth  century  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Messer(''maestre"),  usually  given 
to  physicians.  The  Turkish  govenimc'iit  confers 
the  title  "  hakam  baslii  "  on  the  chief  rabbi  of  the 
Sephardim;  it  thus  also  occurs  in  Egypt. 

hi  the  sixteenth  century  the  title  "  maran  "  (our 
lord)  was  aiijilied  to  Josepli  Caro  of  Safed,  author 
of  the  Sludhan  'Aruk;  and  for  a  long  time  there- 
after it  was  not  given  to  any  other  person.  The 
title  "gaon"  was  revived  in  honor  of  Ei.i.T.\n  B. 
Soi.o.Mox  of  Wilua  (1720-97);  and  since  it  has  been 
misapplied  to  ordinary  rabbis,  the  gaon  of  W'ilna  is 
described  also  as  "gaon  amitti"  =  "the  genuine 
gaon."  The  title  "harif,"  from  the  Talmudic  title 
"sakUina  harifa"  (sharp  knife),  was  revived  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  title  B.\Hru  dates  back 
perhaps  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  used  later 
in  combination  with  an  adjective,  as  "baliur  he- 
hasliub"  (the  honored  or  worthy  youth);  and  "ye- 
shibah  bahur"  designated  the  student  in  the  yeshi- 
bah.  The  title  '•■iUuy"(par  excellence)  described 
the  young  Talmudic  genius. 

The  Ilasidim  came  into  existence  in  the  time  of 
Elijah  \Vilna.  Their  i-abbis  are  variously  styled 
"zaddik"  (righteous),  "  ba'al  mofet  "  (wonder-mas- 
ter), "  ba'al  shem  "  (renowned  master),  and  in  Judieo- 
German  "  Uebbe  "  or  "guter  Yid." 

In  modern  times  the  principal  rabbi  is  known  as 

"rab  ha-galil  "  (<listrict  rabbi)  and  'Mab  lia-kolcl " 

(equivalent  to  "chief  rabbi  "  and  "grand  rabbin  "); 

also  as  "rabbi"  and  "dayyan,"  with 

Modern       "ab  bet  din  "  connoting  the  president 

Titles.        of  the  religious  and  civil  court.     A 

new  title,  "zekan  ha-rabbanim  "  (elder 

I'abbi),  was  conferred  bj-  the  United  Orthodox  Kal)bis 

of  America,  at  their  convention  in  Philadelphia  in 

1903,  on  U.  Jacob  David  Kion.^z. 

The  German  titlesarc  "  Rabbiner,"  "  Rabbinats  As- 
sessor "  (dayyan),  and  "Rabbinats  Verweser."  The 
title  "reverend,"  conferred  by  the  chief  rablji  of 
England  upon  a  Hebrew  teacher,  was  criticized 
on  the  ground  that  "it  ranks  among  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  un-Jewish  innovations  peculiar  to 
latter-day  Anglo-Judaism  "  ("Jew.  Chron."  Jan.  3, 
1902). 

During  the  nineteenth  century  all  Jewish  titles 
were  used  in  great  profusion  and  indiscriminately. 
The  title  "  gaon  "  was  applied  to  nearly  every  rablji. 
and  some  were  addressed  as  "ha-ga'on  ha-gadol " 
(the  great  gaon),  "ha-ga'on  ha-niefursam  "(the  well- 
known  gaon),  and,  as  if  to  out-Herod  Herod,  "ga'on 
ha-Ge'onim  "  (the  gaon  of  the  Geonim) ;  also  as  "  ha- 
ma'or    ha-gadol"    (the  greater  light),   "me'or  ha- 


Golah"(tlie  liglit  of  the  Exile),  and  "rabban  shel 

kol  bene  ha-Golah  "  (the  master  of  all  the  members 

of    the    Exile).     The   titles    "harif," 

Abuse  of     "baki"  (familiar  with  the  Ijiw),  and 

Titles.  "nuillag"  (extraordinary)  were  com- 
mon ones  for  the  ordinary  learned 
layman.  The  abuse  of  titles  has  been  the  subject 
of  biting  criticism,  sarcasm,  and  even  ridicule  by 
the  Maskilim,  especially  by  Isaac  EitTKU  and  Leon 
GoitDON. 

As  to  the  moral  right  to  address  one  by  an  un- 
merited title,  R.  Samuel  di  MiCDi.s.v  (1.505-89)  ndes 
against  it.  though  he  permits  such  titles  as  are  cus- 
tomary (Rashdain,  "Elicn  lia-'Ezer,"  No.C.5).  Hay- 
yim  Hezekiah  Mcdini.  in  his  "Sedeh  Hemed"(i.,  let- 
ter n,  S  1-1'):  p.  §  1'5*>  AVarsaw,  1896),  reviews  the 
decisions  in  the  responsii  collections  on  this  question, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  since  the  title 
"gaon"  has  become  a  common  rabbinical  one  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  omit  it  in  address- 
ing a  rabbi  of  some  authority  and  repute. 

Some  authors  in  comiiiling  their  responsa  are 
careful  to  remove  personal  titles  from  their  corre- 
spondence. R.  Akiba  EoKK  in  his  testament  ordered 
his  executors  to  erase  before  pidilication  all  titles 
except  "rabbi  "  in  the  numerous  letters  addressed  to 
him  on  matters  of  casuistry. 

JoelHosche!("'AtcretYeshu'ah,"Wilna,  179fl)and 
Jcliiel  HEii.i'itiN  (" 'Erke  ha  Kinnuyim."  Dyhein- 
furth,  1806)  give  lists  of  eiiithets  of  Biblical  per.son- 
ages.  Certain  Hebrew  letter-writers  also  contain 
various  forms  of  titles;  in  particular  that  of  Josejih 
Rakower,  "  Leshon  Xaki "  (Prague,  1704.  and 
often  reprinted),  should  be  mentioned.  The  only 
special  work  known  on  the  sulijcct  of  this  article 
is  one  in  manuscript  by  Jehiel  Mendelssohn  (d. 
1904). 

.T.  J.   D.  E. 

TITUS  (full  name.  Titus  Flavius  Sabinus 
Vespasianus) :  Emperor  of  Rome  from  79  to  81; 
burn  in  39  or  41 ;  died  Sept.  13,  81 ;  son  of  Vesp.\- 
si.\N,  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem.  He  waseducated 
at  the  cotirts  of  Claudius  and  Xcro.  Titus  served  tirsl 
in  Germany  and  later  in  Britain  under  his  father, 
whom  he  subsequently  assisted  greatly  in  Judea  by 
suppressing  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews. 

While  Vespasian  was  operating  in  Galilee,  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Xero  (June  9,  68)  was  received  ; 
and  Titus,  accompanied  by  Aouii'r.\  II.,  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  swear  allegiance  to  Xero's  successor.  Galba 
was  miu'dered  in  the  meantime,  however;  and  Titus 
hastened  back  to  Judea,  where  the  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  troops  proclaimed  Vespasian  emperor,  an  oc- 
currence which  Josejihus  declares  he  had  predicted 
in  the  presence  of  Titus  himself  (Josepliiis,  "B.  J." 
iii.  8,  §  9;  comp.  Suidas,«.!'.  'I(liar/-oc; 
In  Judea.  in  Dion  Cassius,  Ixvi.  1,  Titus  is  not 
mentioneil).  It  was  Titus,  moreover, 
who.  under  the  leadership  of  his  father,  reduced  the 
cities  of  Jotapata,  Tarichcc,  and  Giscala,  where  he 
displayed,  on  the  one  hand,  great  courage  and  con- 
temptdf  death,  and,  on  the  other,  bitter  cruelty  to- 
ward the  conquered;  when,  therefore,  Vespasian 
went  to  Rome  as  emperor,  Titus  was  left  to  prose- 
cute the  Jewish  war. 

With  a  considerable  force  he  left  Ctesarea  and 
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reached  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  a  few  daj-s  before  the 
Passover  festival  of  the  year  70.  Omitting  the  de- 
tails of  this  inemonible  war,  only  those  events  which 
concern  Titus  personally  need  be  nienlioned  here. 
Together  with  600  horsemen  lie  rode  ahead  of  liis 
main  army  to  rccouuoiter  the  surrounding  country, 
and  had  ventured  so  far  in  advance  that  only  his 
valor  saved  Idm  from  capture  in  a  Jewish  attack 
("B.  J."  V.  2,  ^  2).     lie  endeavored  at  first  to  pcr- 


Coin  of  Titus  struck  In  Palestine,  with  Itiscrjpliou,  "Ivdiiea 
Devk'ta." 

(.\flrr  Mb-I.Icii,  "  lli^lory  i-f  jL-wi«h  Coinai;.'.") 

suade  the  Jews  to  submit  by  making  promises  to 
them  (I)iou  C!assius,  Ixvi.  4);  and  Joseplius  was  sent 
to  them  several  times  with  messages  to  that  elTect. 
They  refused  all  overtures,  however;  and  battering- 
rams  were  then  set  in  action,  and  the  beleaguerment 

of  Jerusalem  began.     The  Jews  often 

Besieg:es     tlestroyed  these  siege-works,  and  dur- 

Jerusalem.   ing  one  of  their  sorties  Titus  liimself 

was  so  severely  wounded  in  the  left 
slinulder  by  n  stone  that  his  liand  remained  weak 
ever  afterward  (Dion  Cassius.  I.e.  ^  5;  Joseplius  in 
"B.J."  V.  0,  s;  3  relates  a  similar  occurrence,  although 
lie  does  not  mention  the  wounding  of  Titus).  Ac- 
cording to  Dion  Cassius,  the  Bomans  refused  to  at- 
tack the  Temple  on  account  of  their  respect  for  its 
sanctity;  and  Titus  had  lo  force  them  to  do  so.  Jo- 
scphus,  on  the  other  hand,  dilfers  on  this  point  also, 


Coin  ot  Titus,  Willi  IiiMTlpllon  "Ivtlnea  Navalls." 

<A(Ur  MRildrn,  "  liUtory  of  Jvwtall  Colii«ec."j 

Slating  insteail  that  Titus  first  lield  a  council  of  war 
with  his  c<imiiiaiidiiig  ollicers,  among  them  Tiiu;- 
Uli  s  Jt  i.iis  Ai,i-..\;\xnKH,  and  that  cerlain  generals 
advi.sed  the desi ruction  of  tlie  Tenfiile.  Ilehimseir, 
however,  wished  lo  spare  it  ("  B.  J,"  vi.  4,  ^  li),  and 
gave  orders  to  extinguish  the  lire  which  had  begun 
lo  consume  the  cloisters,  appaienlly  displaying  this 
mildness  either  on  iKcount  of  Bkuknick.  or  to  show 
Ilis  friendship  fur  ,\giippa.  Against  this  stands  the 
nnrialive  of  the  iikhiU  Sulpiciiis.  who  is  .said  lo  have 
drawn  Ids  inforuuitinn   from  Tacitus;  and,   follow 


ing  this  autliority,  Jacob  Bernays  ("  Programm  des 
Jiidi.sch-Theologisclieii  Seminars  in  Breslau,"  1861, 
p.  48)  charges  Joseplius  with  untrutlifuluess;  Griltz, 
however  ("Gcsch."  iii.  .539),  is  inclined  to  believe  iu 
the  veracity  of  Joseplius'  statement. 

On  the  following  day  (the  tenth  of  Ab,  70)  the 
Jews  nuule  a  desperate  sortie,  and  one  of  the  Boiuau 
soldiers,  weary  of  fighting,  threw  a  burning  piece  of 
wood  into  the  Temple.  In  vain  did  Titus  give  orders 
to  extinguish  the  fiames;  his  voice  was  drowned  ia 
the  uproar.  Titus  himself,  impelled  by  curiosity, 
entered  the  Sanctuary,  but  the  smoke  forced  him  to 
withdraw;  and  thus  the  destruction 
Burning  of  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  becaine 
the  as.soeiated   with    Ids   name.      On  the 

Temple.  ruins  of  the  Sanctuary  Titus  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  liis  .soldiers  ("B. 
J."  vi.  6,  §  1 ;  Dion  Cassius,  /.('.§  7;  Suetonius, 
"Titus,"  v.),  although  liotli  he  and  his  father  re- 
fused the  epithet  "Judaicus,"  because  the  word 
might  suggest  an  inclination  toward  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion (see,  however,  JoGl,  "Blicko  iu  die  Religions- 
ge.schichte,"  ii.  46). 

Even  Joseplius  was  able  to  jioint  to  only  scanty 
traces  of  mildness  in  the  life  of  Titus,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  cruelties  are  recorded  which  must  be  at- 
tributed to  personal  liatied  on  his  part,  and  not  to 
the  unavoidable  harshness  of  war.  In  (^esarea  in 
Palestine,  in  Ciesarea  Philippi,  and  in  Berytus  he 
forced  the  captive  Jews  to  fight  against  wild  ani- 
mals and  also  against  one  another;  and  many  thou- 
sands more  were  slain  to  please  the  revengeful  Syr- 
ians and  Greeks.  It  was  iu  H(niie,  liowever,  that  lie 
celelnated  his  triumphs,  together  with  his  father 
and  his  brother  Domitian ;  there  700  Jews  of  splen- 
did physinue  and  the  leaders  of  the  Zealots,  John  of 
Giscala  and  Simon  bar  Gioia,  helped  to  grace  his 
lirocession.  Two  triumphal  arches  were  erected  in 
his  honor.  Of  the.se,  one  no  longer 
Arches  of  exists,  and  is  rememliered  only  on  ac- 
Titus.  count  of  the  inscription  wliich  it  bore 
C'C.  I.  L."  vi.  444i,  but  the  other,  a 
bcauliful  structure,  still  stands  in  ]{omo,  ami  on  it 
may  be  seen  represenlalions  of  the  captured  vessels 
of  the  Temple.     See  Trrts,  Aiicii  of. 

The  Jews  haled  Tims  on  account  of  his  share  in 
the  (hrstruclion  of  thcTemide;  and  the  Habbis  ac- 
eiirdingly  termed  him  "Titus  the  miscreant,"  thus 
eontiMsting  sharply  with  the  stalements  of  the  clas- 
sical writers,  who  regarded  him  asanoniameut  of  the 
humau  race.  It  may  be  iiroved,  however,  that  he 
was  anything  but  upright  while  he  was  crown 
prince;  indeed,  he  was  cruel,  licentious,  and  am- 
bitious, and  was  even  suspected  of  liaviiig  sought  lo 
poison  his  father.  Only  during  Hie  lalter  ])art  of  liis 
nign  did  he  display  praiseworlhy  iiualities.  A  sig- 
nificant saying  of  fre(|Ueiit  recurrence  in  rabbinic 
sources  is  lo  the  elTeet  that  he  was  honored  in  Home 
as  the  contiuerorof  the  barbarians  (iiKz/rz/r  /?o/).}o(«ji<; 
(Jen.  B.  .\.;  Lev.  1{.  xxii.  it;  Lam.  1{.,  Inlrodtiction, 
No.  23,  etc.),  thus  showing  that  Ihe  Jews  were  re- 
garihcl  as  aii  inferior  and  barbarous  nation.  All  Iho 
oilier  accounts  of  Tilus  in  rabbinical  lileraluic  are 
purely  legendary,  and  their  niter  unreliability  is 
shown  by  the  fael  thai  he  is  called  the  nephew  instead 
of  Ihe  son  of  Vespasian,  a  view  which  was  repealed 
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in  inwlk'val  clironick's  (Ncubaucr,  "JF.  J.  0."  i.  50. 
70).     In  llic  Holy  of  Holii'S,  iiioifovcr.  he  was  saiil 
to  liuvo  pierced  tlie  veil  of  the  Ark,  to  hiive  had  in- 
tercourse with  two  courtezans  (a  rcni- 
Rabbinical   inisceiice  of  his  relations  with   Here- 
Legends,     nice),  and  to  have  deliled  the   Torali 
(('4.;  Git.  nOb) ;  in  short,  to  have  blas- 
phenieil  (!od.     That  he  packed  the  sacred  vessels  in 
a  basket  and  took  tlieni  on  board  his  ship  was  also 
stated  in  rabbinical  tra<lition.     As  he  stepped  frinu 
liis  bath — so  runs  a  legend — a  drink  was  hand<'d  to 
him,  when  suddenly  a  gnat  (C'lH')  stung  Inui  in  the 
nose,  and   tlius  caused   his  death  (Ab.  R.   N.,  Re- 
cension B,  vii. ;  il  is 


noteworthy  that  this 
form  of  rctril)Ution 
also  figures  in  Arabic 
legends,  wliich  often 
confuse  Titus  with 
Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  likewise  des- 
troyed the  Temple; 
"R.  E.  J."lxi.\.  312). 
This  has  been  inter- 
preted as  implying 
that  Ti  t  us  became  mel- 
ancholy and  insane 
in  his  declining  j'cars 
(Handjurger,  "  R.  B. 
T. ".«.('.);  but  such  an 
cxiilanation  seems  in- 
admissible. Despite 
the  Jewish  hatred  of 
Titus,  many  Jews  as 
well  as  Christians 
have  borne  his  name 
(in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Titus  i.  4;  Gal. 
ii.  3;  11  Cor.  ii.  13, 
and  elsewhere ;  for 
the  Jews,  see  Krauss, 
'■  Lehuwiirtcr,"  ii. 
203);  and  in  later 
times  four  prominent 
Jewish  families  of 
Italy  have  traced 
their  descent  from 
jirisoners  taken  by 
him  (see  Rome). 

The  medieval  Jews 
invented  numerous  legends  concerning  Titus;  tlnis. 
according  to  "  Yosippon  "  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
the  Roman  consuls  (/.(.,  senators)  blamed  him  for 
taking  three  years  instead  of  two  to  conquer  Jeru- 
salem. Benjiiniin  claims  also  to  have  .seen  the  sup- 
posed palace  of  Titus  at  Rome;  and.  according  to 
Abraham  ibn  Daud  ("Scfer  lia-Kabbalah,'"  cd, 
Prague,  170,5,  p.  40b),  Titus  put  to  death  the  high 
priest  IshniacI  b,  Elisha  and  R.  Simeon  b.  Gamalii'l, 
although  only  the  latter  was  actually  executed.  The 
names  of  hosts  of  other  patriots  and  martyrs  who 
lost  iheir  lives  through  Titus  are  unknown. 

BiRr.i(iOR,\PTiY  :  Gratz,  Gc.w/i.  -ttli  cti..  iil.  4iM,  .5:S2.  .5.3!),  <■(  )in«- 
.-^i;/i :  Si-hiirer.  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  1.  lillMiHT  (-(  ]iiix»im  :  VotrelsU-in 
ami  UirciT.  (lexch.  iJer  Juden  in  Rmn.  i.  22-25.  ill.  Fur  the 
Jewlsli  legends,  see  I.  Levi  in  R.  E.  J.  xv.  (iS-tlft. 

,1.  S.  Kn. 


Areh  of  Titus  at  Rome. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


TITTJS,  ARCH  OF:    .\  triuniiihal  arch  erected 

at  Kiiiiie  in  honor  (if  the  emperor  Titus  and  in 
celebration  of  his  victory  over  the  Jews.  It  rises 
on  the  prominent  ])art  of  the  Via  Sacra,  about  20 
yards  above  the  Tiber.  One  of  its  faces  fronts  llie 
Colosseum;  the  other,  the  Forum.  Under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Pius  VII.  the  arch  was  restored  in  its 
lateral  portions,  which  had  become  injured  by  time. 
The  structure  consists  of  a  single  arcade  adorned 
with  sculptured  crowns  and  tynipans.  On  the  right 
and  on  the  left  are  two  united  columnsof  a  compos- 
ite order  with  rich  entablature,  and  an  elevated 
attic.       Three    bas-reliefs    adorn    the     passiige     of 

the  arcade.  One,  on 
the  Colos.scum  side, 
shows  Titus,  crowned 
by  Victory,  standing 
upright  in  a  car 
dniwn  by  four  hoi'ses 
and  conducted  by  a 
female  personifying 
the  city  of  Rome. 
The  second  repre- 
sents Roman  soldiers 
w  i  thou  t  weapons, 
crowned  with  laui'els, 
and  carrying  the 
spoils  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem.  These 
s|ioils  are:  two  tab- 
h'ts  fastened  on 
staffs,  the  seven- 
branched  candle- 
stick, and  the  golden 
table  upon  which  are 
leaning  the  .sacred 
trumpets.  The  third 
bas  relief,  under  the 
vaidt,  exhibits  Titus 
.sitting  on  an  eagle,  as 
he  apiiears  on  the 
medals  struck  to 
consecrale  his  apo- 
theosis. 

A  tradition,  which 
still  jni'Vails in  Rome, 
says  that  formerly  no 
Jew  ever  passed  un- 
der this  arch,  and 
that,  in  order  to  go 
from  the  Colosseum  to  the  Capitol,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ghetto  opened  a  way  between  the  arch  and 
the  Palatine. 

Bibi.ioor.M"My:  Plilllppl,  Vfbrr  {lie  numinrheH  Triiimphal- 
reliefn,  pi.  ii.,  ill.,  Leipsic,  1ST2;  Relnarh,  L'Arc  dc  Tilnx,  in 
H.  K.  J.  XX.,  Ixv.:  Upland.  Dr  Siniliix  Triniili  IlirrnHn- 
lymittltii  ill  Arcu  Titititui.  Spb.  also.  T.  lieinarh.  ih.  xx.; 
.^ppcndi.v,  Ixv.-xoi.;  B.  Wnllt-Bei-kli.  Kaisir  Tilux  iitiil  ilir 
.lllilifclic  Kricfi.  in  A'ciie  Jalirlillcher  fl>r  r/iis  KlanKixclic 
Alliillmm.  I9lja,  vi.  {also published  separately,  Berlin,  V-HH). 

.1.  .in.  I.  Be. 

TOB  'ELEM,  JOSEPH.     See  Boneii.s.  Joseph 

I!.     S.\Mt  F.I,. 

TOB  LE-HODOT.  See  3Iiz.\[OK  Siiiit  i,i;-Yom 
tia-Shahi;  Ai'. 

TOBACCO  (ipxaXU,  PUID)  :  The  use  of  tobacco 
for  smoking  and  in  the  form  of  snuff  is  common 
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among  Jews,  who  in  some  countries  control  ton  large 
extent  the  muniifiicliire  and  sale  of  the  prodiicl. 
It  is  asserted  that  a  Jew  named  Luis  de  Terres.  who 
accompanied  Colundius  on  his  expedition  in  1492, 
settled  in  C!ul)n,  learned  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  in- 
troduced it  into  Europe.    From  this  time  Jews  have 


("Keneset  ha-Gedolali,"  to  Orah  Hayyim,  o,')!,  21). 
He  points  out  the  ineousLsteucy  of  those  authorities 
who  permit  smokinjr  on  holy  days  because  it  is  a 
"necessity,"  a  ■•  means  of  sustaining  life,"  and  who 
allow  it  on  fast-days  becau.se  smoke  has  no  "sub- 
stance "  like  food.  In  Ben veniste's  opinion  smoking 


Spoils  of  tuk  Tkmplk,  Picturkd  on  tue  Arch  ok  Titus. 

(After  Bartoll'H  "Adiiiiranda.") 


been  connected  with  the  trade  in  tobacco,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  early  American  history  (M.  J. 
Kohler,  in  "  Tubl,  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc."  x.  r.'a).  The 
introduclion  of  tobacco  into  Europe  encountered  the 
resolute  opposition  of  the  clergy,  who  characterized 
tobacco-smoking  as  "olfering  incense  to  Satan." 
The  Rabbis,  however,  discussed  the  use  of  tobacco 
not  from  a  moral,  but  from  a  legal  standpoint — con- 
cerning its  prohibition  on  Saltbaths,  holy  days,  and 

fast-days,  and  as  to  whether  smoking 

In  Jewish    refjuires  ii  special  benediction.       Asa 

Law.         subject  of  controversy  it  appears  first 

in  th<^  "  ICeneset  ha  Gedolah  "  of  \i. 
Hayyim  lienvenisle  (irp()3-7;!)and  the  "  Magen  Abra- 
ham "  of  Abraham  ('mmliiner  (lfio.5-83),  which  fact 
tends  lo  show  that  during  the  seventeenth  century 
the  ])ractise  of  tobacco-smoking  spread  rapidly 
amons;  the  Jews  of  all  nations. 

(londiiner  describes  the  "drinking  of  tabak 
through  a  pipe  by  drawing  the  smoke  into  the 
mouth  and  discharging  it."  The  rabbi  is  in  doubt 
whether  or  not  one  must  pronounce  a  benediction 
before  iiduiling  tlu^  smoke,  since  it  is  a  means  of  re- 
freshment. As  an  argument  against  ])ronounciiig 
u  blessing  \w  observes  that  there  is  no  "substance" 
in  the  benelit  derived  ("Magen  Abraham."  lo  Shul- 
Iian  'Aruk.  Orah  Hayyim,  210,  il)  He  prohibits 
smoking  toba<'<o  "  through  the  mouth  "  on  l'as.sov<'r, 
as  he  was  informed  that  the  tobacco  was  soakeil  in 
beer,  which  is  "Inunez"  (Hi.  34li).  Heuveniste  ex- 
presses himself  very  forcibly  against  smoking  'Mil- 
tun"  (tobacco)  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab;  and  lie  cv.-n 
excommunicated    one    who    smoked   on   that    diiv 


should  be  prohibited  on  holy  days;  he  quotes  the 
venerable  K.  Joseph  Escapa  as  coinciding  in  this 
view,  though  he  thought  it  unwise  to  enforce  a 
generally  aiTcjiird  law. 


I'iihli'  uf  ^lu>\vl>^l'll(l,  I'uiuiTil  lui  Ilu-  .\ivh  ii[  TIUis. 

(Aflrr  KrUiiJ.  "  D»  S|»>lUi  Tcmpll,"  |:16.) 

The  Jews  of  Turkey  at  that  time  must  have  been 
v<'ry  much  addicted  to  the  habit,  for  lUnveiiistc 
pictures  them  as  iiivelerale  smokers,  impatient  for 
the  cliise  of  Sabbath,  when  they  might  resume  smo- 
king, and  as  watching  for  the  appearance  of  the  three 
stars  which  indicate  the  eiiil  of  the  day  ;  some  began 
smoking  even  licfore  "Habdalah."    "They  lingered 
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in  the  streets  and  juihlio  liniises.  every  man  with  a 
censer  in   liis  liiind.    inhaling   th<'  sniolie  anil  ilis- 
charfring    it  in   fantastic    ilitlnsion," 
Tobacco-    until  "a  tliicli  cloud  of  incense  went 
Lovers,      up"  (eomp.  Ezck.viii.  11).    lledeelarcs 
that  the  Name  of   God  is  desecrateil 
when  till'  Gentiles  ol)serve  Jews  snioUing  on  their 
fast-days,  while  Mohammedans  refrain  fnini  smoking 
on  theirs  (•' Kenesel  ha-Gtdolah,"  ih.  .lOT  [ed.  Con- 
stantinople, lTi9.  ]ip.  101  (t  scq.'\).  Some  Jews,  luiable 
to  abstain  from  toliaeco  even  for  one  day,  Idled  a 
hooka  with  smoke  on  Friday  and  iidialed  it  on  the 
Sabbath.     Others  would  visit  >Ioliammedan  neigh- 
bors for  the   sake  of  the  tobacco   smoke  in   tijcir 
hotises.     This  practise  was  eventually  ]irohibitcd  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  make  Judaism  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  (if  the  Gentiles  (Alkalai,  "Zekor  le-Abra- 
ham,"i."l42-l-13.  Salonica,  1798). 

The  Turkish  narghile,  in  which  the  smoke  pa.sses 
through  water,  early  became  poptdar;  Henveidste 
rules  that  the  "  ttunbak "  (cake  of  tobacco,  over 
which  a  burinng  coal  is  placed  at  the  other  end  of 
the  narghile)  e.xtiiiguislies  the  fire,  which  is  forbid- 
den even  on  holy  days.  Gombiner  prohibits  tum- 
bak  beeatise  it  is  like  "mugmur"  (spice  for  burn- 
ing), mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  which  likewise  is 
prohibited.  This,  however,  is  dis|iuted  by  U.  llor- 
decai  lia-Levi  in  his  "  Darke  Noam  "  (Xo.  9,  Venice, 
1698),  who  permits  the  use  of  the  narghile  on  holy 
days  (see  "Be'er  Ileteb,"  to  Sludhan  'Aridc,  Oral.i 
Hayyim,  514,  1).  The  controversy  finally  ended  in 
a  victory  for  those  rabbis  who  permitted  the  use  of 
tobacco  on  holy  days  and  fast-ilays,  except  of 
course  on  Yom  Kippur,  which  is  like  Sabbath  ;  still, 
some  Jews  still  ab.stain  from  smoking  on  the  Ninth 
of  Ab. 

In   spite   of    some  objections,    snulT-taking   was 
permitted  at  any  time — Sabbaths,  holy  days,  fast- 
days,  and  Yom   Kippur  ("  Leket  lia- 
Snuff.        Kemah."  p.   51b.   Amsterdam,   1707). 
Jacob    Ilaziz  (1020-74)  quotes  a   re- 
sponsum  of  Isaiah  I'into  permitting  the  u.se  of  snutT 
on  Sabbaths,  even  though  it  cures  catarrh;  forevcry- 
body,  even  healthy   people,  snulf,  and  it  can  not 
therefore  be  considere<l  a  drug("  llalakot  Ketannot," 
No.  101). 

It  appears  that  women  used  tobacco  almost  as 
much  as  men  (see  Elijah  of  Lublin.  "  Yad  Eliyahu," 
responsumNo.  Co,  Anislerdani,  171"J).  Jewish  wom- 
en in  the  Orient  mostly  used  the  narghile,  while 
in  Russia  old  women  used  snulf;  others  smoked 
cigarettes,  like  men.  So  prevalent  was  the  habit  of 
smoking  that  it  was  practised  even  in  the  bet  ha- 
midrash.  A  strong  elTort,  however,  was  made  to 
prohibit  smoking  and  snufling  in  places  of  wor- 
ship ("Pahad  Yizl.iak."  t3.  p.  62a).  In  sonte  batte 
midrashot  prohibitory  notices  were  posted  in 
front  of  the  doors  ("Ha-Maggid,"  1859,  vol.  iii.. 
No.  16). 

In  countries  where  the  government  had  a  monop- 
oly of  the  tobacco  trade,  manufacturing  and  trading 
privileges  were  assigned  to  Jewish  merchants  at  a 
fixed  price  per  annum  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
question  was  raised  whether  the  contractor  had  a 
prior  right  to  the  next  contract  as  against  the  claims 
of  a  new  competitor.    Lampronti  decided  that  con- 


tracts were  open  to  competition,  inasmuch  as  the 
matter  depended  on  the  laws  and  regidations  of  the 
government  ("I'ahad  Yizhak,"  K,  p.  !)0a).  Uussian 
Jews  have  invented  some  practical  cigarette-making 
machines  for  which  they  have  obtained  patents. 

A  remarkable  book  is  Haphacl  Kohen's  "  Hut  ha- 
Jleshullash"  (Odessa.  1874),  which  deals  with  the 
question  of  cigar-smoking  on  Sabbaths,  and  which 
finally  reaches  the  conclusion  that  it  is  ])ermissible  on 
the  ground  that  it  alTords  "  'oneg  shabbat  "  (delight 
and  enjoyment).  Not  daring  to  publish  his  name, 
the  author  issued  his  book  under  a  i>seudonym. 
His  discussion  was  not  considered  a  serious  one; 
nevertheless  it  is  of  a  kind  unusual  in  Hebrew 
literatm-e. 

There  are  several  Hebrew  poems  for  and  against 
smoking.  Solomon  AVilder  of  Amsterdam  composed 
one  in  acceptance  of  a  tobacco-pipe  as  a  birthday 
present  (•' Ila-Karmel,"  1862,  vol.  ii..  No.  20).  An- 
other poem  characterizes  the  cigar  and  cigarette  as 
"the  two  tails  of  these  smoking  firebrands"  (Isa. 
vii.  4;  see  "Ha-Boker  Or,"  i.  123). 

BiBi.ior;R.\rnv:  Iht-Maiitii'l.  vHI.,  No.  :!7:  lht-'/.ifirii}i.  1..  No. 
.S  :  Ki'tuart  ha -dKl'ilnlu  iii..  <'nil :  .-\."K.  Kaurman, 
miuchcrl  nn  Shil.kni.  Warsaw,  IfldO;  Liiw.  I.ilinis- 
alt€i\  p.  <i~i\;  AhnihHuis,  Jeu'is}i  Liff:  in  the  Mitltih-  Aiif*^ 
p.  139 ;  Steiiischneider.  ia  Die  Deborah  ( 18iH),  vol.  xl..  No.  1. 
.T.  J.  D.  E. 

TOBIA  BEN  MOSES  HA-ABEL  (surnamcd 
also  Ha-'Obed  =  •■  ilic  wcushiper,"  Ha-Baki  t= 
"the  erudite."  Ha-Maskil  —  "  the  teachei-,"  and 
Ha-Ma'tik  =  "  the  translator"):  Karaite  scholar, 
liiblical  commentator,  liturgical  poet,  and  transla- 
tor; flourished  at  Constantinople  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  c:enturies.  Fi'irst  ("Geselr.  dcs  Kariiert. " 
ii.  198  i't  sir/.)  conjectures  Tobia's dates  to  have  been 
about  1070  to  11-10;  but  it  will  be  seen  later  that  he 
was  born  earlier  (see  also  Steinschneider,  "llebr. 
Uebers."  p.  457).  Tobia'slast  three  surnaniesindicate 

the  range  of  his  erudition  and  liteiarv 

Epoch  and    activity;     indeed,    his    works    thcm- 

At-  selves  show  his  thorough  knowledge 

tainnients.   of  rabbinics.  philosoph}-,  and  theology. 

lie  moreover  went  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  studied  for  some  time  tinder  Jeshuu  b. 
Judah,  and  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Arabic  writings  of  the  latter  as  well  as  with  those 
of  Joseph  b.  Abraham  ha-Uo'eh,  afterward  transla- 
ting into  Hebrew  many  of  the  works  of  both.  In 
one  of  his  books,  entitled  "  Yehi  Me'orot,"  Tobia 
declares  that  he  was  a  propagandist  of  Karaism. 
owing  to  which  he  suffered  many  persecutions  from 
his  own  family  as  well  as  from  hisopjionents.  But, 
he  says,  when  one  is  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
he  must  regard  neither  famil)'  nor  his  own  life.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  Tobia  was  of  a  Rabbinite 
family  and  that  through  studying  Karaite  works  he 
became  an  adlieient  of  Karaism,  in  consequence  of 
which  his  family  turned  against  him.  Possiblj'  the 
writings  of  no  other  scholar  were  the  subject  of  so 
much  dispute  as  those  of  Tobia  ben  Moses.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  them  as  may  be  gathered  from 
various  sources : 

(1)  "Yehi  Me'orot,"  a  work  on  the  command- 
ments, so  called  after  the  opening  sentence;  it 
is  called  also  "Scfer  ha-Mizwot."  Firkovicli  as- 
cribed it  to  Judah  Hadassi ;   but  Aaron  b.  Joseph  in 
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liis  "Mibl.iar"  (on  Emor)  aiul  Elijali  Basliyuzi  in 
his  "  Addcret  Eliyaliu "  clearly  show  Tobia  to 
have  been  its  autlinr.  Tlie  earliest  Rabbiiiite  au- 
thority quoted  therein  is  Ilai  b.  David,  whose  anti- 
Karaite  work  with  regard  to  the  Halibiiiitc  calendar 
is  repeated;  then  conies  Saadia,  many  of  whose  anti- 
Karaite  passages  are  repeated  and  refuted;  and  of 
Saadla's  successors  may  be  mentioned  Tobia h  b. 
Eliezer  ("  Leljah  Tob  ").  It  may  be  conelnded  from 
the  hitter's  work  that  Toliia  wrote  the 

Works.       "Yehi  Me'orot"  not  earlier  than  1100. 

(2)  "Zot  ha-Torah,"  commentary  on 

the  Pentateiich,  a  nnmuscript  of  which  was  found 

in  the  library  of  Eupatoria  (ICo/.lov),  but  was  lost 

(luring  the  Crimean  war  of  1853-.iG. 

.Vnother  important  work  by  Tobia  was  (3)  "Ozar 
Xehmail."  described  by  Simliah  Lu/.ki  ("Orah  Zail- 
dikim."  p.  22b)  as  in  two  parts,  the  tirst  treating  of 
lawful  and  forbidden  foods,  and  the  second  of  the 
laws  regarding  cleaimoss  and  uncleanness.  In  real- 
ity this  work  deals  with  all  the  laws  contained  in 
Leviticus,  as  apiiears  from  Bashyazi  (Lc.  pp.  41d. 
43b).  The  author  (|UOtes  all  the  Karaite  Biblical 
commentators:  and  he  particularly  refutes  the  doc- 
trinesof  Mi:siiwr  .\i.-'UKi!Aur,  or  Mosesof  Baalbek, 
whom  he  declares  to  have  embraced  Christianity 
toward  the  end  of  his  life.  The  main  authority 
tipon  whom  the  work  is  based  is  David  b.  Boiiz 
lia-Xasi.  Besides  Sind.iah  Luzki  (I.e.).  who  asserts 
that  the  "Ozar  Xehmad''  was  the  work  of  Tobia, 
Delmedigo  ("  Nobelot  Hokmah."  p.  50a.  Basel.  1031) 
and  Aaron  b.  Joseph  (in  his  ".Sefer  ha-Mlzwot." 
([uoted  by  IMordecai  b.  Nissan  in  his  "  Dod  .Mor- 
dekai  ")  ascribe  it  to  him.  PInsker  ("  Likkute  Kad- 
moniyyol."  Appendix,  pp.  93-94),  however,  thinks 
that  the  work  belongs  to  Jcshua  b.  Jiidah.  as  is  indi- 
cated by  Bashyazi  (/.!•.  1.  and  thatas  Tobia  translated 
this  work  from  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  Luzki  mistook 
him  for  its  author.  It  nuist  be  said,  however,  that 
Lu/.ki  distinguishes  between  the  "Ozar  Nehmad  " 
of  Tobia  and  Jeshua's  work  which  bears  the  same 
title  and  which  was  actually  translated  by  Tobia. 

Other  works  by  T<jbia  were:  (4)  "Tcshnbat  ha- 
'Ikljar  "  (Eupatoria,  1834),  which,  according  to  Fiirst 
(I.e.).  is  a  conipendimn  of  Jeslr.ia's  "Kitab  al-'Ara- 
yot"  (but  8<'e  Stcinschneider,  l.r.  ]i.  943).  In  the  in- 
troduction th(!  author  speaks  of  the  four  kinds  of 
intellect  ("da'at"),  termed  in  Hebrew  "sekel," 
"hokmah."  "lushiyyah,"  and  "binah":  he  then 
gives  the  rules  for  e.\ege.sis,  the  thirteen  hermeneu- 
tir' rules  ("middot")  of  K.  IshmacI,  and  the  twelve 
of  the  Urecks.  (.'5)  Heligiophilosopliieal  questions 
("  she'elot  ")  addressed  to  his  teacher  Jesliua  b.  Jiidah 
in  Jerusalem(sec  Judali  lladassi,  "  Eshkol  lia-Kofer," 
]).  70a).  (0)  Addition  ("  tosjifah '")  to  Jo.seph  lia- 
lln'eh's  "  Kitab  al-Mansuri."  which  he  translated 
into  Uebrcw  under  the  title  "Mahkimat  Peti." 

Tobia's  surname    "Ha-Mii'tik"    shows  his  great 

activity  in  translating.     Stcinschneider  (/.c.  p.  4.')7) 

supposes  that  this  activity  began  about  the  middle 

of  the  eleventh  century;  Tobia  wiudd 

Transln-  then  be  the  first  known  translator  from 
tions.  Arabic  into  Hebrew.  Elirsl  enumer- 
ates the  following  thirteen  works  of 
Joseph  ha  IJo'ch  and  live  of  Jesliua  b.  Judali 
which  were  translated  hy  Tobia:   (1)  "  Kitab  al  Sih- 


I.iah";  (2)  "Kitab  alShira'";  (3)  "  Kitab  al-'Ara- 
yot";  (4)  "Kitab  al-Tauhid,"  whicli  Steinsclmeider 
supposes  to  be  a  mistake  for  "al.-Tamyiz";  (5) 
"  Kitab  al-Siraj  "  under  tiie  Hebrew  title  "Sefer  Iia- 
Ma'or"  or  "Sefer  ha-Me'oiot  "  or  "Sefer  ha-Urini  "; 
(0)  a  work  on  "Abib"  written  against  Saadia:  (7) 
one  on  feasts  under  the  Hebrew  title  "  Sefer  ha-Mo'a- 
dini":  (is)  "  Kitab  al-Mausuri"  under  the  Hebrew 
title  ".Mal.ikiniat  Peti"  (see  above);  (9)  "Kitab  al- 
Bmhl  'Ala  Abi  Ghalib  Thabit";  (10)  "Ahwal  al- 
Fail":  (11)  "Zidduk  ha-Diu  ";  (13)  "  Al-Muhtawi," 
in  Hebrew  "Sefer  ha-Ne'imot"  or  "Zikron  lia- 
Ditot":  (13)  "Masa'il  waJawa'ib,"  in  Hebrew 
"She'elot  u-Teshubot."  Jeshua's  works  translated 
by  Tobia  were:  (1)  the  first  part  of  his  religious 
philoso]ihy,  under  the  Hebrew  title  "  Marpe  la- 
■Ezem":  (2)  "Meshibat  Nefe.sh";  (3)  "Ozar  Neh- 
mad ";  (4)  a  work  on  speculation  under  the  Hebrew 
title  "Sefer  ha-I?a'yon  ";  (5)  Jeshua's  completion  of 
Joseph's  "Al-Muhtawi."  FUr,st,  however,  omits 
mention  of  (0)  Jeshua's  commentary  on  the  Deca- 
logue translated  by  Tobia  under  the  title  "Pitrou 
'Aseret  ha-Debarim "  (see  P.  Frankl  in  "  Monats- 
schrift."  .\.\i.\.  472). 

The  "Ijazanya"  (old  Karaite  ritual)  contains  two 
piyyutim  by  Tobia:  one  beginning  "  Elohenu  mi-kol 
ummah  ahabtanu."  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  sigticd  "Tobia  b.  Moses  Ilazak  "  ;  the  other  be- 
ginning "Esh'alah  me-El,"  and  being  an  acrostic  on 
"Tobia  b.  Jloses  ha-'Obed."  The  "Siddur  lia-ICa- 
ra'im  "  (iv.  8S)  also  contains  a  piyyut  liy  Tobia.  It 
may  be  added  that  Firkovich.  in  a  note  to  Gotl- 
lober's  "liikkoret  le-Toledot  ha-Kara'im  "  (p.  109), 
distinguishes  between  Tobia  ha-Baki,  the  author 
of  "Zot  ha-Torah"  and  of  a  metrical  piyyuf  begin- 
ning "Tailor 'en sefatai  tiftah,"and  Tobia  ha-'Obed, 
the  former  having  lived  abouta  century  earlier  than 
the  hater.  Firkovich  thinks  that  Tobia  ha-'Obed 
was  a  descendant  of  Tobia  ha-Baki  and  was  the 
author  of  "Zot  ha-IIayyah,"  a  work  on  clean  and 
unclean  aiumals.  Slill.  Firkovich,  in  a  letter  to 
I'insker  ("I.ikkule  Ivailmoniyyot,"  Appendi.x,  p. 
94,  note  1),  contradicts  liimself  in  this  matter. 

nnii.iociKAPiiv:  ■■■ili-st,  ff'i'.vc/i.  ilm  Kcii/lnl.  II.  l'.>s  anr :  Cioll- 
liiluT.  Ililsh'int  h-r«U<lul  hit-lffim'im.  pp.  lilll-lUI;  S.  I'ln- 
slii'r,  LiUliiilr  lyailmnitinyiil,  p.  210,  Ap|>emM.'(.  pp.  113  i  ( 
wii;  l;)»  ;  .•^lelnsftiiu'lilor,  lUlir.  Vchcvs.  pp.  154  i(  »t'<j.,  SHK 
ft  srq. 
K.  c.  M.  Sel. 

TOBIABS  :  Jewish  imrly  in  the  Maccahean 
period.  .V  combination  of  the  staleincnis  of  Josc- 
phiis  ("  Ant."  xii.  4.  S:s5  1-11)  and  of  II  Mace.  iii.  11 
yields  an  interesting  family  history',  which,  how- 
ever, rec(iiires  critical  examination. 

During  the  reign  of  I  he  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy 
and  his  wife  Cleopatra,  the  high  priest  Onias.  who 
was  feeble-minded  and  extremely  mi.scrly,  refu.sed 
to  pay  the  Jewish  tribute  of  twenty  talents  wiiich 
his  father,  Simon  the  Just,  had  always  given  fnuii 
his  own  means.  In  his  anger  the  king  sent  Athenion 
as  a  special  envoy  to  Jerusalem,  threati'iilng  loscize 
the  land  of  the  Jews  anil  to  holil  it  by  force  of  arms 
if  the  money  was  not  forlhoiming.  Although  the 
high  jiriesl  disregarded  this  threat,  the  people  were 
greatly  ex<iled,  whereiiiion  Onias"  nephew  Joseph,  a 
sonof  Tobias  and  a  man  greatly  lieloveilami  respected 
for  his  wisdom  and  piety,  reproached  his  uuclc  for 
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bringiiiE;  disaster  upon  llic  people,  deelaritur.  more- 
over, that  Oiiias  ruled  the  Jews  and  heUl  the  hijjh- 
priestly  olliee  soh-ly  for  the  Siike  of  {;uin.  He  tohl 
Iiini.  furthermore,  that  he  ought  at  nil  events  to  go 
to  the  king  and  petition  him  to  remit  the  Irihutc- 
mone}',  or  at  least  a  part  of  it.  Oiiias,  on  the  other 
hand,  replied  that  he  did  not  wish  to  rule,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  as  willing  to  resign  the  high-priest- 
hood, although  he  refused  to  petition  the  king.  He 
permitted  Joseph,  however,  to  go  to  Ptolemy,  and 
also  to  speak  to  the  people.  Joseph  ipiieted  the 
Jews,  and  reeeived  the  envoy  hospitably  in  his  own 
house,  besides  giving  him  costly  presents,  so  that, 
when  Athenion  returned  to  Ale.xandria,  he  informed 
the  king  of  the  coming  of  Joseph,  whom  he  styled 
the  ruler  (-^wuronyr)  of  the  people.  Shortly  after- 
ward Joseph  started  on  his  journey,  having  lirst 
raised  a  loan  of  about  20.000  drachma'  in  Samaria, 
although  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  jeers  of 
prominent  men  of  Syria  and  Phenioia,  who  were 
visiting  Alexandria  in  order  to  farm  the  taxes,  and 
who  derided  him  on  account  of  his  insignificant 
appearance. 

Not  finding  Ptolemy  at  Alexandria,  Joseph  went 
to  meet  him  at  ilemiiliis,  where  the  king  graciously 
granted  him  a  seat  in  his  own  chariot,  together  with 
the  queen  and  Athenion.  His  cleverness  won  for  liini 
the  monarch's  friendship  ;  and  by  his  oiTer  of  16,000 
talents  against  the  8,000  bid  bj-  his 
Relations  opponents  he  secured  the  contract 
with  Alex-  for  farming  the  taxes,  the  king  and 

andria.  queen  becoming  his  sureties,  since  he 
did  not  have  sufficient  ready  money. 
He  left  Alexandria  with  500  talents  and  2.000  .sol- 
diers,  and  by  punishing  all  who  opposed  him  in  Ash- 
kelon  and  Scythopolis  and  confiscating  their  estates, 
he  made  himself  feared  through  all  the  cities  of  Syria 
and  Phenicia,  while  the  great  fortune  which  his  ex- 
tortions won  was  hchl  secure  by  his  continual  pres- 
ents to  the  king,  queen,  and  courtiers,  so  that  he 
retained  his  office  of  tax-farmer  until  his  death, 
twenty-two  years  later.  By  his  first  wife  Joseph 
had  seven  sons.  At  Alexandria  he  became  infat- 
uated with  a  dancer,  for  whom  his  brother  Solymius. 
who  lived  in  the  city,  substituted  hisown  daughter, 
the  chilli  of  this  union  being  Hyreanus.  who  was  his 
father's  favorite  son  and  consequently  the  object  of 
his  brothers'  enmity. 

On  the  birth  of  a  prince,  Joseph  feeling  too  old  to 
visit  Alexandria  and  his  other  sons  likewise  declining 
to  go,  sent  Hyreanus  to  bear  his  congratulations  to 
the  court.  Arion,  Joseph's  representative  in  Alex- 
andria, however,  refused  to  allow  Hyreanus  money, 
and  the  latter  accordinglj-  jiut  him  in  chains,  not 
only  escaping  punishment  from  the  king,  but  even 
wiiming  both  his  favor  and  that  of  the  courtiers, 
whose  aid  his  brothers  had  secretly  invoked  against 
him.  Although  the  king  sent  letters  recommending 
him  warmly  to  his  father,  his  brothers,  and  the  offi- 
cials of  Ciele-Syria.  the  other  sons  of  Joseph  met 
him  with  armed  resistance.  He  defeated  them,  how- 
ever, and  killed  two  of  them;  but,  being  unable  to 
remain  in  Jerusalem,  he  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  lleshbon  built  the  castlo  of  Tyre, 
carrying  on  war  with  the  Arabs,  and  ruling  the  dis- 
trict cast  of  the  Jordan   during  the  entire  seven 


years  of  Seleucus  IV.  The  following  statement  is 
made  by  Josephus  ("  Ant,"  xii.  •!.  i;  10):  "And  Hyr- 
eanus' father,  JoM'ph,  died.  He  was  a  good  man, 
and  of  great  magnanimity,  and  brought  the  Jews 
out  of  a  state  of  poverty  and  meanness  to  one  that 
was  more  splendid.  He  retained  the  farming  of  the 
taxes  of  Syria,  and  Phenicia,  and  Samaria  twenty- 
two  years.  His  uncle,  Onias,  also  died,  and  left  the 
high-priesthood  to  his  son  Simon."  This  statement 
of  Josephus  is  followed  by  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Onias  and  King  Areus  of  Sparta,  and  by  an 
account  of  the  Jewish  disturbances  due  to  feuds 
after  the  death  of  Joseph,  when  the  Tobiads  be- 
came involved  in  a  civil  war.  The  majority  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  Simeon  the  high  priest,  how- 
ever, sided  with  the  elder  brother,  and  Hyreanus 
did  not  return  to  Jerusalem,  but  continued  his  war- 
fare against  the  Arabs.  Both  for  hisown  comfort, 
and  also  as  a  safeguard  against  attacks  by  his 
brothers,  he  built  the  castle  of  Tyro  and  various 
other  strongholds,  ruling  there  until  the  death  of 
Seleucus  IV.  Ptolemy  Kpiphanesalso  died,  leaving 
two  young  sons ;  but  when  Hj-rcanus  saw  that  Anti- 
oclius  Epiphanes,  the  new  king  of  Syria,  possessed 
great  power,  and  when  he  realized  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  vindicate  himself  for  his  murderous 
attacks  upon  the  Arabs,  he  conunitted  suicide,  and 
his  property  was  seized  by  Antiochus. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  are  here  two  ac- 
coimts,  both  legendary,  the  hero  of  the  one  being 

Joseph,  and  of  the  other,  Hyreanus. 
The  Two  The  history  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Accounts,    father  closely  resembles  that  of  the 

son  ;  in  both  cases  the  ambitious  youth 
is  opposed  bj'  the  miserly  parent,  and  in  both  cases 
the  youth  succeeds  in  putting  his  competitors  to 
shame  before  the  royal  court.  The  narrative  is  sus- 
picious in  many  respects.  Onias  angers  the  king, 
but  Joseph  travels  to  the  court  both  to  assuage  the 
king's  anger  and  to  farm  the  tiixes,  while  the 
sanguinary  battle  between  Hyreanus  and  his  brothers 
isalsool)scure.  The  most  serious  difficulty,  however, 
is  the  chronology.  An  old  interpolator  of  Josephus 
advanced  the  opinion  that  the  king  mentioned  in 
the  story  was  Ptolemy  HI. ;  but  this  monarch  was 
not  the  consort  of  Cleopatra,  nor  was  his  imme- 
diate successor  Seleucus  IV.  The  only  ruler  to 
whom  the  narrative  can  properly  refer  is  Ptolemy 
v.,  Epiphanes  (30.')- 182),  who  in  193  raarrie<l  Cleo- 
patra, the  daughter  of  Antioclms  III.  In  that  case, 
however,  Joseph  coidd  not  have  farmed  the  Egyp- 
tian taxes,  since  Crrle-Syiia  was  then  under  Syrian, 
and  notiuider  Egyptian,  suzerainty,  while  the  asser- 
tion that  the  two  powers  had  divided  the  revenues 
of  the  country  is  merely  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Josephus  to  evade  the  difficult}'.  Nor  was  the 
period  between  Ptolemy  V.'s  marriage  (193)  and  his 
death  (182)  sufficiently  long  to  agree  with  the  state- 
ment concerning  the  length  of  time  during  which 
Joseph  farmed  the  taxes  (twenty-two  j'ears),  and 
still  less  could  Hyreanus  have  reached  manhood 
in  so  short  a  space.  Buchler.  therefore,  finds 
himself  compelled  to  place  Joseph's  term  of  office 
between  219  and  199,  although  this  stultifies  the 
statement  of  Josephus  regarding  a  division  of  the 
taxes. 
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Willliaiiscn  accordingly  ili'iiics  bntli  the  liisloiicity 

and  the  valnc  of  tlif  nunalivc.  altli(iu,i;li  lie  thinks 

tliat  tlic  ixiitiondcaliiig  with  ilic  period 

Modern      <jf  Sclcucus  IV.    and    Antioclnis  IV. 

Views.  may  Ijc  trustworlliy,  and  he  r<'i;ard.s 
tlie  suicide  of  Hyrcaniis  as  jirobaMc, 
since  the  hitter  supported  tlie  Ptolemies  against  the 
new  regime  of  the  Syrians,  and  might  conseciuenlly 
fear  the  revenge  of  Antioehns  IV.  II  JIacc.  iii.  11 
mentions  money  deposited  b}'  Ilyrcanus,  the  son  of 
Tobias,  "a  man  of  great  dignity."  taking  it  for 
granted  that  a  friendship  existed  between  Onias  and 
Ilyrcanus.  a  supposition  which  is  very  reasonable, 
since  only  the  other  Tobiads,  the  brolliers  of  Ilyr- 
canus, were  involved  in  (piarrels  witli  the  legitimate 
liigh  priest.  That  Ilyrcanus  is  called  the  son  of 
Tobias,  and  not  of  Joscj)!!,  is  due,  Wellbausen  holils, 
to  mere  abbreviation,  and  does  not  imply  any  diver- 
gency in  tlie  two  accounts. 

Willreich  distinguishes  a  threefold  Irailition  con- 
cerning the  Tobiads.  the  first  being  that  of  the 
pscudo-IIecatiBUs  (according  to  Willreicirsinteriire- 
talion),  which  represents  Onias  as  a  worthy  man, 
and  attributes  to  the  Tobiads  all  the  misfortunes 
which  befell  the  .Jews.  The  account  of  .losejihus,  on 
the  other  liand,  which  re|)resents  Onias  as  a  weak- 
ling and  the  Tobiads  as  the  ]iromoters  of  Israel's 
welfare,  is  drawn  from  Samaritan  sources.  With 
this  theory  BUchler  also  agrees,  thus  explaining 
why  .Joseph  sought  aid  in  Samaria,  and  why  the  ac- 
count fails  toe.xpress  disapproval  of  the  non-.Iewish 
conduct  of  .Joseph,  who  ate  at  the  court  of  an  Egyp- 
tian king  and  had  dealings  with  Gentiles.  Willreich 
likewi.se  lirings  the  Tobiads  into  association  Ixith 
with  Tobiab,  the  servant  mentioned  by  Nehemiah  as 
an  Ammonite  (ii.  10),  who  conseipiently  came  from 
the  east -.Ionian ic  district,  anil  with  the  Tubieni  (II 
Slace.  xii.  17),  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  .Jews 
(comp.  I  Mace.  v.  Hi).  Although  Willreich  does 
not  absolutely  deny  the  historicity  of  the  narrative, 
8inc(^  the  castle  of  Ilyrcanus  has  been  discovered  in 
modern  times  (SchUrer,  "(leseh."  iiil  cd.,  ii.  49),  he 
incorrectly  regards  .Joseph  and  Ilyrcanus  as  mere 
names,  representing  in  i)art  .Jason  and  Menelaus, 
nlthough  such  a  view  is  cpiite  untenable.  The  third 
form  of  the  traililion  is  that  of  .lason  of  Cyrene,  on 
which  the  second  IJook  of  the  .Maccabees  is  based  ; 
and  Schialter  is  even  of  the  opinion  that  .lo.sephus 
himself  drew  his  accr)unt  of  the  Tobiads  from  this 
game  source. 

Hhchler's  researches  have  probably  established 
the  historicity  of  the  account  of  the  Tobiads,  thus 
furnishing  a  valuable-  contriliution  to  the  history  of 
the  jieriod  preceding  the  .Maceabean  revolt.  The 
author  of  the  first  Book  of  the  Maccabees  makes  no 
mention  of  these  events  because  they  added  little 
credit  to  the  fame  of  the  .lews.  Thi-  (piarrcls  were 
factional  ones,  the  issue  being  whether  the  old  anil 
p(>|)ular  government  of  the  Ptolemies  shouM  con- 
tinue, or  whether  the  .lews  should  deliver  them 
selves  over  to  the  Syrian  kings  anil  their  Ilelleni7.a- 
tion.  When  .Jason  and  Menelaus  struggled  for  the 
domiinmt  power  in  .Jerusalem,  which  was.  according 
to  libcbler.  political  ofiiee(thi'  T/ioirrnrnVj  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  Tobiads).  and  no  longer  the  high- 
priesthood,  the  .sous  of  Tobias  ("I  Tu.imf  Tnidrf)  took 


sides  with  Menelaus  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xii.  5,  g  1 ; 
"B.  J."i.  1.  g  1);  and  lihchler  justly  regards  the 
struggle  between  the  Tobiads  and  the  Oiiiads  as  a 
contest  between  Ptolemtean  and  Seleucid  supremacy 
in  Jerusalem.  According  to  the  same  scholar,  more- 
over, Menelaus  and  Jasou  themselves  were  Tobiads, 
although  this  is  denied  liy  Schlirer.  All  scholars  are 
agreed  tiiat  many  points  of  theTobiad  problem  still 
await  solution;  and  it  is  al.so  a  moot  |)oint  wlielhcr 
a  number  of  passages  in  Ecclesiasticiis  (.Sirach)  and 
one  in  the  Assuinptio  Mosis  (v.  3-0)  refer  to  the 
Tobiads. 

UiBLrofiiupiiY:  WlllrelcU.  JiKlfii  uiuKlrieelienrnrder  Mak- 
lidliilmhtii  KrhiliiiiHi,  pp.  64-107,  (ifilllnifiMi,  ISift;  Wcll- 
liuuMen,  /.  J.  11.  411ii-il..  pp.  L'4:t  ilii;  niiililcr,  Inliliiilt  „  uml 
OllilKlcil.  Vli-nnii.  ISIKI;  NhlllttW.  in  /Vj.i.Imi/iV/i.  .Sttl.li.li 
lOKl  Kritilifii.  IKIM  :  Griilz,  In  .U<i/i<i/wc/in7(,  lsT2:  SiliQrrr, 
licxcli.  M  fd.,  I.  l'J.i. 

•I.  S.  Kr. 

TOBIAH  BEN  ELIEZER:  Talmudist  and 
Jioet  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  author  of  the  "  Lcl^all 
Tob"  or  "  Pesiljta  Zutarta,"a  niidrashic  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Five  Megillot.  Zunz  ("  G. 
V."  pp.  2it3  el  scr/.)  inferred  from  Tobiah's  reference 
to  his  father  as  "the  great  "  and  from  his  mention  of 
the  massacre  in  Mayence  in  1000,  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Mayence  and  a  son  of  Ei.ikzeii  ii.  Is.vac  iia- 
G.vnoi,,  who  is  thought  by  Conforte  ("  Kore  lia- 
Dorot,"  p.  8b)  to  have  been  om;  of  Hashi's  teachers. 
But  as  in  the  course  of  his  work  Tobiah  often  at- 
tacks the  Karaites  and,  besides,  manifests  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  Mohammedan  customs,  Rapo- 
port,  in  his  biography  of  I.Calir,  note  :i3  (in  "  Bikkure 
ha-"Ittim,"  .\.  122-123),  concluded  that  toward  the 
end  of  his  life  Tobiah  settled  in  Palestine.  As  to 
Tobiah's  birthplace,  it  has  been  proved  by  Solomon 
Buber  that  he  was  a  native  of  Castoria  in  Bulgaria, 
as  is  testified  to  by  Tobiah's  countryman  Judah  Ix.>on 
Moscoid  in  his  supercominentai}'  on  Ibn  Ezra's  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch.  According  to  him,  the 
author  of  the  commentary  on  tlie  Pen- 
A  tateuch  mentioned  by  Ibn  K/.ni  in  the 

Bulg-arian.  preface  to  his  own  work  was  a  certain 
MeTr  of  Castoria.  a  pupil  of  Tobiah  b. 
Eliezer.  On  the  other  liaiul,  in  his  commentary  on 
Eccle-siaatcs,  Tobiah  mentions  a  K.  Samson  as  his 
teacher;  and  Buber  siippo.sesthat  he  may  be  identical 
with  the  Samson  (|Uoted  by  Kaslii  in  hiscommentary 
on  Isii.  Iviii.  II  and  .Vinos  vi.  3,  It  is  also  to  be  con- 
cludi-d  from  various  dates  given  by  Tobiah  in  the 
course  of  his  work  that  he  wrote  it  in  109T  and  re- 
vised it  in  1107  or  llOS. 

Tobiah  himself  entitled  his  work  "  Ix-lfaU  T"l>" 
in  allusion  to  his  name  Tobiah;  and  It  is  so  cited 
hv  the  earlier  rabbis,  <•.';..  Iiin  Ezii.\  {If.).  Aslieri  in 
••"lIilkotTellllin."/.edeklalib.  Ahniham  In -Slilbb<ile 
ha  Lel>et"(S  lb"*),!!!!!!  many  others.  Sinceihe  mlil- 
die  of  the  sixti'cnth  century,  however,  il  has  l)ocn 
most  often  referred  tons  "  I'esikia  Zutarta"  (=  "llio 
I,es,ser  Pe.sitia")  in  distinction  to  the  "IVnlldU 
Kablmti  "  (  =  "  the  Cinater  IV-^iliLla  ").  This  necond 
title  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  c<lltor»  of  the  pari 
relating  to  Leviticus,  NuiiiIhts,  and  Deiilrronomy 
(Venice,  LIIO),  f<iuiid  no  title  In  the  iiianuvripl,  lint 
noted  that  every  verso  was  hcadeil  OD  (  =  "  I'i'-lfa  "). 
ami  took  il  forgninled  that  II  wasenlllled  "  P<>«llfln.* 
Conseiiueully  the  rinicil  title  which,  Ziini;  {l.f  (thinks. 
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was  coiiipiisccl  by  tlii' pross-rorrcrtorjohaiian  Treves 
begins  Nnai  IN  NmCU  Nnp'DS  (  =  "  Pi'siktu,  belt 
small  or  great ").  In  the  coloplioii  the  editors  cull 
it  "Pesiljta  Zutarta."  It  was  owing  to  the  latter 
title  that  tlic"Leknh  Tob"  was  coiifiisetl  with  the 
Pesikta  liabbati  by  Gcdaliah  ibii  Yahya  ("Shalshelet 
ha  Kabbalah,"  p.  24b,  Anistcniain,  I(i!)T),  by  Iliilprin 
("Seder  ha-Dorot,"  i.),  byAzariah  dei  Uossi  ("Me'or 
'Enayim,"  cli.  xix.),  anil  by  others.  The  "  Leljal.i 
Tob  "  is  in  reality  half  ooniincutary  and  half  haggn- 
<lah.  covering  the  whole  Penlateucli  and  the  Five 
Jlegillot.  Every  weekly  lesson  is  introduced  by  a 
Biblical  verse  containing  the  word  "  tob."  Jloreover, 
in  the  text  lie  very  often  says,  "  I,  Tobiah  b.  Eliczcr  " 
or  "Tobiah  said."  It  is  true  thai  in  the  Jemsalcin 
manuseriin  there  occurs  very  often  the  expression 
"our  teacher  Tobiah  li.  Eliezer,"  from  which  it  might 
be  assumed  that  the  "  Lekah  Tob"  was  written  by 
Tobiah's  pupils;  but  from  a  closer  examination  of 
the  text,  and  to  judge  from  the  Florence  manu- 
script, it  is  evident  that  the  expression  in  question 
is  merely  a  copyist's  mistake. 

As  has  been  said  above,  the  "  Leljah  Tob"  is  both  a 
simple  commentarj'  ("pesliat"),  giving  the  gram- 
matical meaning  of  the  words,  and  very  often  a  hag- 
gadic  commentary  also.    But  in  many 
The  instances  Tobiali    declares    tliat    the 

"Lekah  standard  interpretation  is  tlie  simple 
Tob."  one.  Even  in  bis  haggadic  interpre- 
tation, which  lie  derives  from  the  Tal- 
mud and  from  the  pre-Talmudic  and  post-Talmudic 
literaliires,  Tobiah  manifests  his  love  of  good  style. 
He  endeavors  to  arrange  the  various  midrashim  in 
perfect  order  and  to  edit  them  in  few  words  and 
clear  language.  He  therefore  shortens  the  mid- 
rasliic  passages,  and,  instead  of  the  Aramaic  in  which 
those  passages  were  written,  renders  them  into  good 
Hebrew,  omitting  also  the  foreign  words  which  oc- 
cur in  the  midrashim.  In  the  parts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch which  deal  with  the  coinmandincnts  he  inserts 
many  halakot,  apparently  taken  from  various  hala- 
kic  collections,  particularly  from  Al.iai  Gaon's 
"She'eltot."  TheTalmudic  passages  which  he  cites 
in  connection  with  the  halakot  he  often  interprets 
according  to  his  own  judginent  and  differentlv  from 
Hashi, 

Throughout  the  whole  commentary  Tobiah  shows 
liis  thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew  grammar  and 
his  ac(juaintiince  with  the  works  of  the  earlier  gram- 
marians.    Incitlentally   it   may   be   remarked   that 
lie  seems   to   liave   held   the   opinion  that  the  He- 
brew roots  are  not  necessarily  trilitcral.     In  certain 
places  lie  interprets  a   Biblical  word  as  though  it 
were  a   mishnaic  or  Talmudic  one.     He  considers 
lliere  is  not  a  letter  too  man)'  or  too  few  in  the 
whole  Pentateuch;   and  he  bases  many  of  his  liag- 
gadic  interpretations  on  the  "keri"  and   "ketib." 
One  of   the   main    features  of  his  commentary   is 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  all  the  Biblical  pas- 
sages which  speak  of  (Jod  as  a  corpo- 
Character-    real  being.     He  likewise  considers  that 
istics  and    the  expressions  in  K.  Ishmael's   "He- 
Sources,      kalot"  must  be  taken  figuratively  (see 
"Lekah  T"'' "  on  Deut.   iv.    12).     In 
many  places  he  refutes  assertions  of  the  Karaites, 
though  he  does  not  expressly  name  their  authors. 


Like  many  other  Biblical  commentators,  he  trans- 
lates certain  words  into  the  language  of  the  country 
("la'az  ")  in  which  ho  is  living,  namely,  Greek. 

Tobiah  seldom  mentions  the  sources  for  his  com- 
mentary ;  but  they  are  finind  to  be  as  follows:  Tar- 
guin  of  Onkelos:  B:iraita  of  H.  Ishmael ;  Baraita  of 
k.  Eliezer  ben  Jose  ha-Gelili;  Sifra;  Sifre;  .Mekilta; 
Seder  'Olam;  "Sefer  Yezirah";  both  Talnuuiim; 
Genesis  Habbah  ;  a  midrash  on  the  blessing  of  .Jacob 
(Jellinek,  "15.  H."  iii.  73  et  iierj.);  Leviticus  Kabbah; 
midrash  on  the  Five  ilcgillot ;  Tanhuina;  Velam- 
medenu ;  Pirke  de-Habbi  Eli'ezer;  Baraita  di- 
Meleket  Im-Mishkan;  A.gadat  Mashiah :  "llekalot" 
of  H.  Ishmael;  "Sefer  ha- Yashar" ;  Midrash  Abkir; 
Midrash  Haslikem  ;  and  many  other  midrashim.  It 
seems  that  he  utilized  th<.' "She'eltot "  of  1{.  Ahai, 
the  "Halakot  Gedolot,"  and  the  "Y'osippon."  He 
(lUolesalsoElcazarhaKalir,  Saadia,  Hai  Gaon,  Sliab- 
bethai  Ponnolo,  Ben  Aslier,  Ben  Naphtali,  and  his 
teacher  K.  Sams<in,  while  he  cites  passages  from 
Menahem  b.  Saruk  and  Moses  ha-I)arshan  without 
mentioning  their  names.  Tobiah  is  in  turn  (juoted 
by  those  of  ]{ashi's  pupils  who  redacted  the  "LiliC- 
kute  ha-Pardes,"  and  by  the  following:  ^lenahem 
b.  Solomon  in  his  "Selvel  Tob";  Jacob  Tain  in  his 
"Sefer  ha- Yashar ";  KaSHBaM  in  his  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch  ;  Ibn  Ezra  (see  above) ;  Tobiah  b. 
Closes  the  Karaite  in  his  "  Yeiii  Me'orol";  Isaac  I). 
Abba  ^lari  in  his  "Sefer  ha-'Ittur";  Isaac  b.  J\Ioses 
in  his  "Or  Zarua' " ;  Zedekiah  b.  Abraham  (see 
above);  Judah  b.  Eliezer  in  his  "  Minhat  Yehudah"; 
Eliezer  b.  Nathan  in  his  piyyiit  "  Lei  Shimmurim"; 
and  numerous  later  Biblical  commentators,  liala- 
kists,  and  casuists.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
"  Lekah  Tob  "  was  considered  as  an  authoiity  by  the 
German.  French,  and  Italian,  but  not  by  the  earlier 
S])anisli,  scholars.  Of  the  latter  Ibn  Ezra  alone  men- 
tions it,  disparagingly.  But  later  Spanish  authori- 
ties who,  after  the  expulsion,  settled  in  the  East 
considered  the  "Lekali  Tob  "  as  the  chief  source  for 
their  works. 

As  has  been  said  above,  only  that  part  of  Tobiah's 
work  covering  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deute- 
ronomy was  edited  in  Venice,  1540.  The  .same 
part  was  afterward  reedited  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation under  the  title  "Pesikta"  by  Ugolino  in  his 
"Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum "  (xv.-xvi.); 
and  was  subse(|ui'nlly  republished  by  Aaron  Jlo-ses 
Padua  under  the  title  "  Midrash  LeUali  Tob  "  (Wilna, 
1880),  with  a  short  commentary  or  "bi'ur."  Four 
.years  later  the  part  comprising  Genesis  and  Exodus 
was  published,  also  under  the  title  "Midrash  Lekah 
Tob,"  by  Solomon  Buber  (Wilna,  18S4),  who  added 
a  long  introduction  and  copious  notes.  The  part 
covering  the  Five  ^legillot  is  not  yet  printed;  but 
extracts  were  published  by  .lellinek  in  18.5.5.  The 
commentary  on  Lamentations  was  edited  by  Naclit 
("  Toliiah  b.  Eliczer's  Commentar  zu  Tlireni,"  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  189.5),  and  that  on  Ruth  by  Bam- 
berger (Mayence,  1887). 

Tobiah  is  known  as  a  Hebrew  poet  througii  four 
poems  of  liis  which  are  still  extant.  One  is  an  in- 
troduction to  his  commentary  on  Genesis,  another 
is  an  epilogue  to  the  same,  both  being  acrostics 
on  "Tobiah  bar  Eliezer  Hazak  ";  a  third  is  a  short 
acrostic  on  "Tobiah,"   forming  an  epilogue  to  Le- 
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viticus;  and  the  reiiiaininir  one  isa  "selihali"  begin- 
ning "Eliyeli  asliei-  lOliyeli,"  the  verses  beiiis  ai- 
mngeil  in  alphabetical  order,  and  signed  "'I'obiah 
1).  Eliezer  Ilazak."  Tiie  last-cited  poem  has  been 
jiiiblislied  by  Huber  at  the  end  of  liis  introilnclion  to 
the  "Lekah  Tob." 

BinLiOGRAi'HY  :  Azulai,  S/icm  hn-dednlim,  i.;  KriiU's  Jnlnh. 
V.  laa  t(  «■!/.;  Mklr.  Likah  Tub.  ed.  liiibcr,  Intrculuction  ; 
Ha-Maauiil.  x.vxix..  New.  liii  :(7  ;  SMnschnf hU-r.  (\it.  Iludl. 
col.  2t)74:  Winter  anil  Wiinsclie,  JHilw/u-  Lili-nitur.  n.'ilU 
t(  «•(/.:  Zunz.  (;.  1'.  |)|i. :«.);!  it  sci. :  Kiiudnann,  Kim-  I'lihc- 
liiiintti-  Mi:Miiiiiinili<:  Iliwciiiiiiij  L'litirilenjuiltit,  In  JiOir- 
h'lrh  nil-  JIhlitchc  Ueschkhti;  und  Litcratur.  I.  148c(«'/., 
Berlin,  is'ju. 

s.  M.   Si: I.. 

TOBIAH  BEN  ELIJAH  OF  VIENNE 
(BURGUNDY)  icalled  also  Tobias  of  Burg-undy 

orsiMiiilyR.  Tobias):  French  lo.satist  of  tlicihir- 
teentli  century,  lie  was  a  younger  contemporary, 
and  perliaps  also  a  pupil,  of  Isaac  ben  Abraham  of 
Dampierre,  at  whose  funeral  he  was  present  in  1210. 
Authors  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
speak  of  Tobiah  as  a  very  iirouiinent  teacher  of  the 
Law:  and  he  is  known  also  as  a  Bible  commentator 
and  liturgical  poet.  It  seems  that  lie  wrolea  highly 
iini)ortant  casuisiic  work,  from  which  the  many  de- 
cisions quoted  in  his  name  were  taken.  His  juipil 
Abraham  ben  Ephraiiu  often  refers,  in  his  "Sefer 
ha-Mizwot,"  to  Toliiali  as  an  authority. 

Tobiah  is  quole<l  in  the  Tosafot  (B.  I\.  69b),  sev- 
eral times  in  "  Mordekai,"  in  ihe  "Shibbolc  lia- 
Leket."  and  in  "Tashbez."  His  leligious  poetry, 
inspired  by  the  persecutions  of  his  coreligionists, 
consists  of  ■'sclihot,"inchnled  in  a  Burgundian  .Mah- 
zor.  Tlicy  are  impressive  in  style,  and  show  mas- 
tery of  form.  It  appears  from  a  i)assage  in  a  (,'ain- 
bridge  manuscript  that.Ichicl  of  Paris  visited  Tobiah 
on  liis  journey  to  Palestine  in  1260. 

Binr.iOHR.vpnv:  7,nn/.,  X.  (I.  p.  X:  Mem.  Litcraturnctch.  p. 
;««:  (iro3s,  (Jalliii  JiuUilai.  p.  lie. 
1     '  .  A.   Pi:. 


TOBIAS,   EMIL. 


'I'mo.m.\s,  E.mii.i;. 


TOBIT,  BOOK  OF  :  .\  lato  Jewish  work,  never 
receiveil  into  the  .lewish  canon,  and  included  in  tlio 
Apocrypha  by  Protestants,  although  it  was  pro- 
nounced canonical  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  (397) 
and  the  Council  of  Trent  (1540).  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  central  ligure,  called  Tu  Jflr  (Tu,?(r,  Tu,hil>) 
in  riieek,  and  Tobi  ('31t2)  in  a  late  Hebrew  manu- 
script. 

The  story  of  the  book  is  as  follows:  Tobit,  n  pious 
man  of  the  tribe  of  .Naphtali,  who  remained  faithful 
to  Jerusalem  when  his  tribe  fell  away  to  Jeroboam's 
cult  of  tlic  bull,  was  carrieil  captive  to  Nineveh  in 
the  time  of  Enemessar  (.Shaliimneser),  King  of  As- 
syria. There,  together  with  his  wife,  .\nna.  and  his 
son  Tobias,  lie  gave  alms  lo  the  needy,  and  buried  the 
oulcast  bodies  of  the  slain,  keeping  himself  pure. 

moreover,  from  tlu-  f 1  of  the  Gentiles.     He  was 

in  favor  with  the  king,  however,  and  .so  prosperous 
that  he  was  able  to  deposit  ten  talents  of  silver  in 
trust  with  a  friend  in  Media.     With 
Outline  of    the  accession  of  Sennacheril)  (the  sue- 
the  Story,   cessor    of    Enemessar)   the    situation 
changed.      Accused   of   burying   the 
dead  slain  by  the  king,  he  had  lo  llee,  anil  his  prop- 
erty was  coiiliscated  ;  but  wlieu  Sarcheilouus  (Esur- 


haddon)  came  to  the  throne  Tobit  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Nineveh  at  the  intercession  of  his  neph- 
ew Achiacharus  (Ai.iik.mi).  the  king's  chancellor. 
I  lere  lie  continued  his  works  of  mercy ;  but.  acci<len- 
tally  losing  his  eyesight,  he  fell  into  great  poverty. 
so  that  in  his  dire  distress  he  prayed  that  lie  migiit 
die.  On  that  .sjime  day  a  similar  prayer  was  offereil 
by  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Haguel  o"f  Ecbatana  (in 
Media),  in  despair  because  she  had  been  married 
to  seven  husbands  who  had  each  been  slain  by  a 
demon  on  the  wedding  night.  The  sjinie  day  Tobit, 
remembering  his  deposit  of  money  in  Media,  deter- 
inined  to  send  his  son  for  it.  A  companion  and 
guide(whoturnsoiit  to  be  the  angel  Kaphael)  being 
found  forliim,  the  two  jMoceeded  on  their  journey. 
At  the  river  Tigris,  Tobit  caught  a  tisli  and  was  in- 
structed by  his  companion  to  preserve  its  heart, 
liver,  and  gall.  Conducted  to  Raguel's  house,  he 
asked  Sarah's  hand  in  marriage,  drove  away  the 
demon  by  burning  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  tJsli  in 
tin:  bridal  chamber,  sent  Haphael  (whose  assumed 
name  was  Azarias)  for  the  money,  and  returned, 
with  him  and  Sarah,  to  Nineveh,  where  Tobit's  eye- 
sight was  restored  by  smearing  his  eyes  with  the 
fish's  gall.  Father,  mother,  and  son  reached  a  good 
old  age(Tobias  living  to  rejoiceover  thedestructioii 
of  Nineveh),  and  died  in  peace.  This  brief  outline 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  artistic  construction  of  the 
story,  or  to  the  fine  touches  in  its  descriptions  of 
family  life,  social  customs,  and  individual  e.Npe- 
riences.  It  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  de- 
lightful of  short  stories. 

The  te.xt  exists  in  Creek,  Latin.  Syriac.  and  Ju- 
dii'o-Aramaic,  besides  two  late  Hebrew  translations. 
Of  the  Greek  there  are  three  versions;  one  given  iu 
the  Vatican  anil  Alexandrian  manuscripts  of  the 
Septuagint ;  one  in  the  Sinaitic;  and  one  ill  Coilicos 
44,  106,  107  of  Holmes  and  Parsons.  Of  tlie  Ijitiu 
there  are  two  recensions:  the  Old  Latin,  which 
agrees  substantially  with  the  Sinaitic  Se|itiiagliit; 
and  the  Vulgate,  niaile  by  Jerome  from  an  Araintiic 
te.xt,  which  often  agrees  with  it,  although  it  pre- 
sents many  divergencies.  The  Syrine  follows  the 
Vatican  in  general,  although  it  is  by  no  means  lit- 
eral, while  Codices  44,  106,  107  agree 
Text  and  sometimes  with  this  te.xt,  someliiiies 
Original  with  that  of  the  .Sinaitic.  The  Ara- 
Language,  maic  te.xt  (published  by  Neubaiier) 
also  represents  the  Sinaitic  recension 
in  a  general  way,  but  is  late,  ami  tan  scarcely  bo 
considered  the  des<'endant  of  Jerome's  original. 
Tlie  Hebrew  copies  are  late  and  of  no  aiiihority 
The  two  chief  Greek  recensions  are  tin 
sources  for  the  text  of  Toliit,  though  m: 
may  be  gained  from  th('  (jiliii  and  theSyiiac.  U[ 
the  Greek  forms  the  Vatican  is  the  shortest  (except  in 
ch.  iv.);  its  style  is  rough  anil  often  iiicora-c(,  auil  it 
has  iminy  errors,  frequently  clerical  in  iialurv.  The 
Sinaitic  te.xt  isdilTuse.  lint  frei|iieiitly  gives  the  better 
readings.  Holh  of  tlieiii  may  de|H-nd  on  an  earliir 
form  which  has  been  corrupted  in  Ihe  Vatican  and 
expanded  in  th(>  Sinailic.  allliouuli  the  qiicfition  is  a 
dilllcull  one.     Equally  pi    '  '  d   is  the  ileler 

inination  of  theorieinal  III'  he  Inink.     Tho 

forms  of  the  proper  names   ;iihi  •.urii  an  cxpieMion 
Its  x"P'>'  «"'  /"'/W''  (i.  13),  which  suggests  lom   jfl 
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(Eslli.  ii.  17),  miiy  be  helil  to  piiiiil  to  Hebrew,  as 
may  also  the  lypu  of  piety  iiorlrayed.  although  it 
iiiiisl  be  noted  that  tlieie  is  no  mention  in  early 
times  of  a  Hebrew  text,  which  Jerome  would  doubt- 
less have  used  bad  he  known  of  its  existence.  The 
Sinaitic  forms  "Atlier"  for  "Asur"  (xiv.  4)  and 
"Athoureias"  for  "  Asiireias"  (xiv.  1,5),  on  the  other 
band,  are  Aramaic.  The  excellent  Greek  style  of  the 
Sinaitic  may  sugj;est  a  Greek  oriitinal.  In  view  of 
the  eonllicting  character  of  the  data,  it  is  best  to 
reserve  opinion  as  to  the  original  language;  the  text 
ai)pears  to  have  suiTered  a  number  of  revisions  and 
misreadings. 

The  picture  of  religious  life  given  in  Tobit  (espe- 
cially the  devotion  to  ritual  details)  indicates  a  jiost- 
Ezran  date  for  the  book.  The  special  signilicancc 
attacluil  to  almsgiving  (iv.  10;  xii.  8,  9)  is  identical 
with  the  idea  in  Eeclus.  (Sirach)  iii.  30  (coinp.  also 
Prov.  X.  2).  and  the  injunction  in  iv.  17,  "i'ourout 
thy  bread  on  the  burial  of  the  just,  but  give  nothing 
to  the  wicked,"  is  rejiealed  in  import  in  Ecelus. 
(Sirach)  xii.  4-.').  The  |)rcdiction  in  xiv.  .">  implies 
a  period  after  the  building  of  the  Second  Temple, 
and.  apparently,  before  the  commencement  of 
Herod's  Temple.  The  prominence  given  to  the 
duty  of  burying  the  outcast  slain  (the  survival  of  a 
very  ancient  conception)  seems  to  point  to  a  time 
when  the  Jews  were  slaughtered  by  foreign  enemies, 
as.  for  example,  by  Antiochus  or  by 
Time  and  Hadrian.  The  necessity  of  marrying 
Place.  within  the  kin  was  recognized  during 
a  long  period  and  does  not  deline  the 
date  precisely.  Polycarp's  saying  ("Ad  Phil."  x.), 
"Almsgiving  delivers  from  death."  docs  not  prove 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Tobit,  since  Prov.  x.  3 
may  have  been  so  understood  liy  him.  There  is  no 
Messianic  hope  expressed  in  the  book.  The  more 
])robable  view  is  that  it  was  composed  between  200 
and  .">0  I'.r.  If  the  original  language  was  Hebrew, 
the  place  was  Palestine;  if  Greek,  it  was  Egypt ;  but 
this  point,  too,  must  be  left  undecided. 

The  reference  in  xiv.  10  to  Achiacliarus  introduces 
new  jierplexities  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  book  (see  Ahik.\k).  Here  it  need  only  be  re- 
marked that  the  reference  is  merely  an  illustration, 
showing  acfjuaintance  with  an  Al.iikar  story;  the 
allusion  is  scarcely  organically  connected  with  the 
story  of  Tobit. 

The  origiinil  form  of  the  book  may  have  told  sim- 
plv  how  a  pious  man.  doing  his  duty,  came  safe  out 
of  trouble.  The  episode  of  Sarah  and  .Vsmodkus 
appears  to  be  a  separate  story,  here  skilfully  com- 
bined with  the  other.  The  advisory  discourses  in 
iv.  (much  shortened  in  the  Sinaitic  text)  and  xii. 
look  like  the  insertions  of  an  editor.  For  the  ethical 
tone  see  especially  iv.  1,5,  16,  and  for  the  religious 
ideas,  xii.  8.  The  book  is  to  be  compared  with  Pro v- 
erb.s,  Ecclesiasticus  (Sirach),  Hanicl,  and  Ecclesi- 
astes. 

linn.inr.UAPiiV:  Swete.  T/if  Ohl  'IVntntnciit  in  flrerk  (tpxtsnf 
ttie  Vatican,  .^le-xiiiidrinn.  an<t  Siiiiiilic  oimIIcps):  Frilzsclic,  In 
Hiiiiilhutli  zii  den  Aimlinil'l"'"-  Neuliauer,  7Vic  Uitiik  i'( 
Tnltit  (01(1  Latin.  Aniiiiiilc,  nn.l  modem  Hebrew  texts):  Soliu- 
rer.  in  Herzuir-Ilaiiol;.  Itml-Envtir.  i.:  Itoliertsiin  Siiiltli.  in 
Enr]ic.  liril.:  F.rht.  in  t'licvne  and  Hlaik.  Kiici/c. /iiW.;  Mar- 
shall, in  Hiisiinps.  I)ul.  liiliU-:  Sdieiiki-I.  Iiilirl-Lr.rilsnn  ; 
Sihiirer.  (le^eli.  M  eil..  iii.:  Andn-c.  I.m  Ai>i>rruiilifK  ilc 
VAnciin  Testament;  Nnidelce,  in  Munntsliericlile  iter  lie  i- 
linei-  AlUKlcmic  clcr  WUtsenschaftcn,  1S79;  Koluit,  In  Gei- 


(Tit's  JIttl.  Zeit.:  (iriitz.  (leseti.  iv.:  INalli.  in  Tlieittimifictic 
Stwiien  nml  Krititun.  Il«il  :  Isnicl  l.cvl.  In  11.  K.  .1.  UKI;;: 
AI)rali»m8,lnJ.  g.  H.  1.:  ULsjiell.  Tlie  AiJ'iei-milni  nj  the  Old 
Tcntamcnl  (L,aDge  series):  Fuller.  In  Wiiee,  Jpoci|;j//iii. 

T. 
TOCKELS,  MORDECAI  BEN  ABRAHAM 
(calleil  ;il>.i  Mordecai  Lisser) :  (niuian  Talmud 
ist;  born  at  Lissji;  died  in  Uerlin  June  12,  17-13. 
As  a  poor  young  man  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
was  ado|)ted  by  a  Fran  Tockels,  wliosc  name  lie 
adopted  in  gratitude  for  her  kindness.  Tockels' 
first  wife  was  the  daughterof  the  chief  of  the  Vienna 
exiles,  Abraham  ben  .Model  Hies;  his  second,  a 
daughter  of  the  eiiually  prominent  Wolf  ben  Me- 
shullani  Salman.  In  1723  Tockels  was  appointed 
dayyan;  and  in  172G  he  was  made  assistant  rabbi 
("rosh  bet  din  ')  under  Chief  Habbi  Jlichael  Hasid. 
In  1729  he  was  chosen  director  of  the  i.iebra  kad- 
dislia,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 

Tockels  was  the  author  of  "Torat  Hayyim  we- 
Al.iabat  Hesed,"  wliieb  was  edited  by  bis  brother-in- 
law  Abraham  beu  MeVr  (Berlin,  1750,  1829). 

liliii.iofiRAIMiv:  Zedner,  (>i(.  Helir.  Tinnks  Uril.  Miw.  p.  4:i9, 
s.v.  LiK-icr ;  LandsliutI),  Totcdut  Anshc  Shcin^  p.  :J0. 

E.  c.  A.  Pe. 

TODESCO,  HERMANN:  .Vustrian  linancierand 
])hilantliii'|iisl :  lunn  al  Pn-burg  1792;  died  there 
Nov.  23,  1844.  At  first  engaging  in  the  silk  trade,  he 
later  won  fame  and  wealth  in  the  cotton  business; 
ami  he  estaljlished  in  Mai  lent  hal,  near  Vienna, 
one  of  the  first  cotton  mills  worked  by  machinery. 
In  1835  he  bought  the  state  domain  of  Legnaro,  near 
Padua,  where  he  established  a  cotton-mill  which 
became  one  of  the  most  imiiorlant  of  its  kind  in 
Europe. 

Todesco's  main  activity,  however,  lay  in  philan- 
thropy. At  an  expense  of  25.000  gulden  lie  estab- 
lished a  primary  ;iinl  infant  school  in  bis  native  town 
in  1843,  and  its  inaugural  ceremonies,  on  May  7  of 
the  following  year,  were  attended  by  the  arcli- 
dueliess  Maria  Dorothea.  Todesco  was  also  one  nf 
the  principal  founders  of  the  Jewish  hospital  at 
Baden,  near  Vienna. 

After  his  death  his  son  Eduard  became  the  head 
of  the  banking  linn  of  Hennann  Todesco's  Sons, 
and  was  rai.sed  to  the  Austrian  nobility  in  1809. 
Among  his  philanthropies  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  his  gift  of  100.000  gulden  in  18.54,  of  which 
Ihree-tifths  went  to  the  Erzherzog  Albrcclit  Vor- 
sehussfund  fur  Unbemittelte  K.  K.  Ofliziere,  and  the 
remainder  was  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Speise-Anslalt  fi'ir  Anne  Israelilische  Studenten. 
His  daughter  was  married  in  1864  to  Baron  Henry 
de  Worms  (later  Lord  Piiuiuic.itT), 

Hermann's  other  son.  Moritz  Ritter  von  To- 
desco, who  was  an  associate  of  the  tirm,  died  July 
17,  1873,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  Eduard's  sou 
Hermann  (born  18.50)  died  at  Baszon,  Veszprim, 
Hungary,  June,  1870. 

BinLiooR.irnv:  A'chcj-  Xel<rnlnii  der  Deutuchen,  ii.  7.>5, 
Weimar,  1844:  Wiener  Zcitnng,  1W.5,  No.  1":  Wurzbacli, 
liiniiraiijiischefi  Lexil.on. 

S. 

TODROS  OF  BEAtrCAIRE:  1  (called  Ha- 
Kazin).  (Jne  of  the  chief  poets  of  the  second  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century;  resided  in  Montpellier. 
In  1377  lie  was  one  of  the  five  representatives  of  the 
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Jewisli  community  to  which  JaiiU'S  II.  of  Aragon 
granted  a  syniigoguc  for  a  long  teini  of  years  in 
consideration  of  the  payment  of  live  Melgorian  sous 
annually  by  the  Jews  of  the  city.  Abraham  Be- 
dersi,  who  esteemed  Todros  liighly,  and  considered 
him,  together  with  Kalonymus  ben  Meir  of  Ailes 
and  Kalonymus  ben  Todros  of  Narbonne.  as  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  his  period,  complained  to  him 
in  bitter  terms  of  the  evil  days  in  which  thej'  lived 
and.  of  the  low  opinion  held  of  poetry.  Abraham 
also  replied  in  verse  to  a  poem  which  Totlros  ad- 
dressed to  him  and  which  when  lead  from  left  to 
right  has  an  entirely  dillerent  sense  from  that  which 
it  has  when  read  from  right  to  left. 

BiBLIOGRAPnv  :  Ueiian-Nfiibauer,  Leu  littbhiiiK  FrancrtiV,  pp. 
712.  71l>:  /(.  K.  J.  .\lx.  -Xi,  273. 

2.  Kabbinieal  scholar  of  Montpellier  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  devoted  adlierentsof  Abba  Mari  of  Luucl  during 
the  period  of  religious  polemics  between  1303  and 
1306,  bitterly  opposing  all  who  stn(lie<l  science  or 
philosophy.  Despite  the  presence  of  Don  Crcscas 
Vidal  of  Perpignan,  who  was  at  3Ionti)ellier  at  the 
time,  the  fanaticism  of  Todros  drove  him  to  protest 
violently  against  the  author  (probal)ly  Jloses  ibn 
Tibbon)  of  a  commentjiry  on  the  Penlateuch  which 
explained  as  allegories  events  recorded  in  the  lirst 
five  booksof  the  Bible.  Like  AliliaMari,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  disregaril  the  opposition  of  Jacob  ben 
Machir,  anil  to  read  publicly  in  the  synagogue  of 
Moutpellier  the  letter  addressed  by  lifteen  rabbis  of 
Barcelona,  headed  by  Solomon  ben  Adret,  to  the 
Jewish  community,  in  which  the  sentence  of  e.vcom- 
municatioii  was  pronounc<'d  against  all  who  shoulil 
devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  iihilosophy  under 
the  age  of  thirty.  This  rabbi  is  iiliiitilied  by  Zun/ 
and  Gross  with  Todnjs  liaKaziu  of  Beaucaire. 

BiBl.lonRAPilv  :  (Jriwii,  (lnUin  Jmliiicif.   p.  lUSI;   Alilm  Marl, 
Miuhnt  lyenn'tit^  t^i.  Presburif,  p|i.  4.s.  );l.  tKJ;  Kenan-Nell- 
l)aiier,  Lc»  HahhiHK  Priini;aiK,  pp.  iVil),  tlti3;    Zunz,  Z.  (.'. 
p.  47ii. 
s.  S     K. 

TODKOS  (or  TAUROS)  OF  CAVAILLON : 
French  physician  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
centur)-,  who  nourished,  according  to  Carinoly, 
about  1375.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  enti- 
tled "Shaare  liaHarkabot"  (.MS.S.  Paris.  Xo.  lli)l, 
1 ;  Cat.  i>.  21!)),  a  sort  of  jiliarinacopa'ia,  written 
partly  in  Hebrew  and  partly  in  Latin.  Carinoly 
states  that  Todros  was  appointed  rabbi  of  Cuvaillon 
by  the  "elders  of  the  community."  but  gives  no 
proof  of  his  assertion.  Todros  is  probably  identical 
with  the  .Maestro  Toros  de  Cavailloii  wiio  was  one 
of  the  live  "  baylons"  ordirectorsof  the  Jewish  com- 
niiinity  of  Avignon  in  1440.  Sec  also  Toimos  iikn 
MosKs  Yo.M-Tou. 

niiu.ioiiliAi'iiY  :  I'arniiilv.  //i»(iii'rr  f(.  «  .1f<ilff(ii».  p.  UK;  Ilrflll. 
Jflhili.  \x.  Kl;  (iniiw.  liiilliil  Ju'lilinl.  p.  KW:  lleiiail-.N'ill- 
ItautT.   t.'-x  Krrii'iiiitt  Juitu  Ffitnrnift^  p.  :I7»:  /»'.  ^.^  ./■  I. 

27:);  siiliisil I.l.r,  //. /.i .  ( '. /..  r».  p.  7.'<l. 

s.  S.    K. 

TODROS  BEN  ISAAC:  Talmiidisi;llve<l  in  Italy 

or  in  southern  I'rancc  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Ihir- 
teeiilh  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  fourtei'iith. 
lie  was  the  author  of  novellie  on  the  Talininl 
treatise  Nazir.  which  are  still  extant  in  manuscript 
(Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  Xo,  417).     To- 


dros concludes  his  work  bys;iying  that  hecoinpo.sed 
it  in  1323,  a  year  in  which  the  Jews  were  umlergo- 
iiig  many  |)eisecutions.  After  the  inas.s)icre  of  the 
lepers  (see  Jkw.  E.ncyc.  v.  •l(>2  et  seij.),  followed  by 
tlie  outbreak  of  the  Pastoi-re.vcx,  the  Talmud  was 
burned,  and  theUonian  emperor  projected  still  other 
persecutions.  According  to  Griitz,  this  Hoinan  cni- 
|)eror  was  Frederick,  the  rival  of  Louis  of  Jiavariu 
and  an  enemy  of  the  Jews ;  anil  he  also  advances  the 
theory  that  an  allusion  to  the  persecution  mentioned 
by  Todros  is  containeil  in  an  elegy  which  a  certain 
Joab  wrote  on  the  burningof  the  Talmud  and  which 
is  found  in  an  (J.vforil  manuscript  (Xeubaiier,  "Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  Xo.  lOCI ;  comp.  i.leni  in  "  .Mo- 
nalsschrift."  1872.  p.  37C). 

BiBi.icKiiiAPiiv  :  Gralz.  In  MnnaOiichrifl,  1886,  p.  8;  Ukm.  In 
J.  (J.  H.  li.  IW. 
E.   V.  I.    Bli. 

TODROS  BEN  KALONYMUS  :  Freiu  h  scliol 

ar  and  lil  ui>;ii:il  port;  lived  ;il  N;n  lionne  in  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  century;  sou  of  Kalonymus  the 
Great,  who  nourished  at  Xarbonne  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  reached  the  age  of  eighty  years,  being 
renowned  for  his  learning  and  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  his  coreligionists.  A  war  of  succes.sion 
between  the  cily  of  X'arbonne  and  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  which  lasted  nearly  ten  years,  entailed 
much  sulTeriiig  on  the  Jews,  then  numbering  about 
two  thousand;  and  Todros  gave  his  family  in  bond- 
age for  the  special  taxes  which  were  imposed  upon 
the  Jews  (o  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war.  lie  was 
the  author  of  "Azharot,"  or  liturgical  pocm.s.  He 
hail  a  son.  Kalonymus  Nasi,  as  well  as  a  nephew, 
Todros  ben  Moses,  who  nourished  nt  Xarlmune 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Todros  b.  Moses  who, 
together  with  other  rabbis  of  Xarbonne,  signed  a 
responsum  written  about  Ib'iO. 

BlIil.IoiiRAPiiv  :  Gnws,  Gollla  Juilaica,  pp.  -WM^C. 

I).  S.   Man. 

TODROS  BEN  MESHULLAM  BEN  DAVID 
(called  aU"  Todros  Todrosi);  I'luvi  iii,iil  llan^la- 
tor:  born  at  Aries  in  the  early  partof  the  fourleenth 
century.  Of  his  life  no  details  are  known  except 
that  in  1337  he  lived  at  Trinnuetnille,  where  he 
completed  his  translation  of  Aristotle's  "  Hluloric." 
Many  hypotheses  have  been  put  forth  to  explain 
why  Todros,  in  signing  this  translation,  added  to 
his  name  the  words  "mi-Zera"  ha-Yehudlm  "  (=  "of 
th<-  seed  of  the  .lews"),  and  alllxed  to  llie  date 
"l.ieshbou  ha-Yism'elim"  ( =  "clironohigy  of  the 
Isnielites"),  although  it  is  possible  that  he  fi-an-d 
that  he  might  be  confused  with  a  relative  of  tlio 
same  name  who  had  embraced  Christianity. 

Todros  made  himself  known  by  his  Hebrew  trans- 
lations of  Arabic  philo.sophical  works,  thes*- versions 
being  a.s  follows:  (I)  "Kn  Mlshpa<  Iia-I>inis1dm," 
a  selection  of  philosophical  nplmrisms  by  .Mfarald 
(Xcubauer.  "Cat.  Ilodl.  11.  br.  MSS"  Xo.  KSaO.  •,'; 
also  in  many  other  lilirarii-).  which  Todnw  trans 
laled  when  he  was  only  twenty  y<'nrs  of  age;  (2) 
"Ha?.?.alal  ha  Xefesh,"a  rendering  of  the  pliysical 
and  melaplivslcal  sections  of  .Vvic<'iina'»  "  Kilab  al- 
Xajah  "  (Cod.  Paris.  lOSil.  4) ;  (il)  "  Uiiir,"  llir  Middle 
Cominoiiiary  of  A  verroos  on  Aristotle's  "  Kbctoric  " 
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(ill.  932.  4;  933.  3;  also  in  many  other  lilinirics) ;  (4) 
"iii'ur  SeftT  Im-.Sliir,"  the  Midiilc  t'oniniinliiry  of 
Averrocson  Aiislotlc's"  I'lu'lics  "  (in  iniuiy  lilniiriis) ; 
(5)  the  following  tliri'i'  lii'iiti.sfs  of  Avcrrocs;  icfuta- 
tion  of  Aviccnna's  system,  wliieh  divided  all  things 
into  the  two  eategories  of  those  whose  existence  is 
only  [lossihle  of  themselves  while  neee.'isjiry  as  a 
result  of  the  causes  from  which  they  proceed,  and 
thosewliose  existence  is  necessary  of  Iheniselves;  an 
essay  on  this  system;  and  "Ma'amar  be-I)a'at  lia- 
Ki(l<hini."  a  Ireatise  on  the  problem  whether  Goil 
knows  the  details  concerning  His  creatures  before 
they  are  created,  and  whelher  His  creatures  exist 
potentially  before  they  are  actually  formed  (in  many 
libraries);  (6)  "  JIa'aniar  be-Sckel  ha-Hayidani,"  a 
fragment  of  the  treatise  of  Averroes  on  the  hylic 
intellect  (Cod.  Paris,  989,  2;  1023,  5). 

BiBLKHiRAPilv :  Carmoly.  liinurnpliie  <lt»  Ii>raelile»<le  France. 
p. '.)! ;  (iniss.  In  M<iiMt!ii»lirifl.  KS'tl.  p.  n\  ;  Stplnsrhnelder, 
llrl.r.  I  f/icljc.  pp.  tiS.  ll«,  lU;.  a^j.  204  :  lilrln.  (Vl(.  IliiiU.  cols. 
2)iMt-:,'l',Kt;  Itenall.  Averroi-s  rt  Avirmistnc,  pii,iiU-'i\ 

.1.  L  r.it. 

TODROS  BEN  MOSES  YOM-TOB  v>r  BON- 
DIA):  French  physician;  tlourished  at  Cavaillim  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  cent  ury  ;  identified 
by  Slcinschneider  with  ToUROS  ok  Cav.\ii,i,ox.  In 
1394  he  prepared  a  Hebrew  translation  of  a  Latin 
treatise  on  fever  by  Johanan  ibn  Masuyah  with  a 
commentary  by  Peter  of  Spain.  He  likewise  trans- 
lated other  works,  the  most  important  being  the 
treatise  of  Arnold  of  Villeneuve  on  digestive  and 
purgative  medicines. 

BiRi.iO(;RAPnv  :  Renan-Xmihauer,  X»cj«  Ecnrainx  Juifn  Fran- 
f;ais.  !>.  726 ;  Steinschneider,  Hchr.  Ueliers.  p.  791. 
s.  S.  K. 

TOHOROT  (•' Purifications  "):  1.  Name  of  the 
sixth  and  last  order  in  the  Mislmahand  the  Toscfta. 
"Tohorot"  is  a  euphemism  for  micU'anness.  all  the 
treatises  of  this  order  dealing  with  the  laws  govern- 
ing impurity.  The  order  comprises  twelve  trea- 
tises, which,  arranged  according  to  the  number  of 
their  chapters,  are  as  follows:  Kelim  (30  chajitcrst, 
Ohalot(I8),  Nega'im  (14).  Parah  (12),  Tohorot  (10), 
Mikwa'ot  (10),  Niddah  (10),  Makshirin  (6),  Zabira 
(.1).  Tebul  Yom  (4),  Yadayim  (4),    L'kzin  (3). 

2.  Treatise  in  the  Jlishnah  and  in  the  Tosefta, 
treating  especially  of  the  lesser  degrees  of  unclean- 
ness  the  effects  of  which  last  until  sunset  only.  In 
most  editions  of  the  Mishnah  it  is  the  fifth  Ireatise 
in  the  order  Tohorot.  It  is  divided  into  ten  chap- 
ters, comprising  ninety-six  paragraphs  in  all.  The 
contents  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Ch.  i. :  The  thirteen  regulations  concerning  the 
Nehei,.\ii  of  a  bird,  i.e..  a  fowl  not  ritually  slaugh- 
tered; what  <juantity  of  such  fowl  causes  undean- 
ness  as  ncbelah,  and  what  qiiantilj-  viucleauness 
merely  as  other  unclean  foods;  which  parts  are  not 
iucludedto  make  up  the  minimum  reiiuired  quantity  : 
from  which  moment  a  head  of  cattle  not  ritually 
slaughtered  ac(|uires  a  lesser  degree  of  uncleanness, 
i.e.,  that  of  ordinary  foods,  and  when  the  higher 
degree  of  impurity,  that  of  the  nebelah  ;  which  jiarts 
are  incUided  in  order  to  make  up  the  minimum 
(piantity  for  the  lesser  degree,  but  not  for  the  higher 
degree  (§g  1-4);  the  mixing  of  different  unclean 
foods  to  make  up  the  required  quantity — the  size 


of  an  egg:  cases  in  which,  when  the  parts  possess 

different  degrees  of  impurity,   the  cnlire  (luanlity 

becomes  unclean  either  in  the  lis.ser 

Contents  :    or  in  the  higher  degree  (^g  ii-d) ;  parts 

Ch.  i.-iv.  of  a  mass  of  dough  or  a  loaf  of  bread 
connected  with  or  touching  each 
other;  how  the  uncleanness  of  one  part  affects  the 
others  (^S  7-9). 

Ch.  ii.  :  How  foods  become  imj^uro  when  touched 
by  an  unclean  per.son  (^  1);  how  a  person  becomes 
unclean  through  partaking  of  im))ure  food  (g  2); 
dilTercnce  lietween  foods  not  sanctified,  those  con- 
stituting "terumah"  (see  IIk.we-Offkhino),  and 
other  sanctified  foods,  as  regards  their  becoming  un- 
clean in  the  various  degrees  ($§  3-8). 

Ch.  iii. :  Impurity  of  beverages  wheu  in  a  liquid 
state,  an<l  when  they  have  solidified ;  which  drinks 
aciiuire  the  same  degree  of  uncleanness  iu  the 
liquid  as  in  the  solid  state  (gs;  1-3);  how  unclean 
foods  become  clean  by  a  change  of  the  prescribed 
quantity  (^4);  the  degree  of  uncleanness  of  a  thing 
is  judged  from  the  condition  in  which  it  is  found 
(^  0):  douV)tful  cases  of  uncleanness,  when  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  unclean  parts  have  been  touched 
by  the  person  in  (|Uestion;  the  difference  between 
rea.soning  and  unreasoning  beings  in  such  cases; 
cases  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  animal  has 
transferred  impurity  from  unclean  drinks  to  foods 
(^S  6-8). 

Ch.  iv. :  Doubtful  cases  of  impurity  (gg  1-4);  six 
cases  in  which  terumah  is  burned  because  of  sus- 
pected impurity  (SS  5-6);  doubtful  cases  of  impu- 
rity in  which  the  sages  declared  the  object  to  be 
clean ;  other  doubtful  cases  in  which  the  sages  de- 
clared the  oliject  to  be  permissible  (^s^  7-12). 

Ch.  v. :  Regulations  concerning  various  cases  of 
doubtful  impurity. 

Ch.  vi. :  Difference  between  private  domain  ("rc- 
slnit  ha-yahid  ")  and  public  domain  C'reshut  ha- 
rabliim")  with  reference  to  cases  of 
Ch.  v.-x.  dciul)lful  impurity;  in  the  former  in 
all  doubtful  cases  objects  are  to  be 
declared  unclean;  in  the  latter,  clean  (g§  l-.'i); 
different  localities  which  arc  considered  private  do- 
main with  reference  to  the  Sabbath,  but  public 
domain  with  regard  to  cases  of  doubtful  Impurity 
(gS  6-10). 

Ch.  vii. :  Various  cases  in  which  a  thing  is  ren- 
dered unclean  by  lieing  touched  by  a  ]>erson  ignorant 
of  the  law  ("'am  ha-arez"):  as  such  a  person  does 
not  observe  the  laws  of  cleanliness,  his  touch  is  nec- 
cssarilj'  unclean.  Cases  in  which  one  must  suspect 
an  'am  ha-arez  of  having  touched  foods  and  drinks, 
although  he.  personally,  may  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  If.  for  examiile,  the  wife  of  an  'am 
ha-arez  is  seen  to  attend  to  the  lire  in  a  stove  on 
which  a  pot  containing  teriunah  is  standing,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  she,  although  attending  to  the  fire 
only,  has  touched  the  food  also;  women  being 
generally  curious  to  find  out  what  their  neighbors 
are  cooking,  she  woidd  most  likely  remove  the  cover 
of  the  pot  in  order  to  discover  the  contents. 

Ch.  viii. :  Further  regulations  concerning  precau- 
tions to  he  taken  by  one  conversant  with  the  Law 
("haber")in  order  to  protect  himself  against  un- 
cleanness caused  bv  the  touch  of  an   'am  ha-arez 
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(g§  1-5) :  what  is  to  be  considered  fit  for  liuiimn 
food,  tliiis  foriiiinj;  a  liasis  for  the  re^^uhxtioiis  eon- 
cerning  the  impurity  of  foods  (^  G) :  further  regula- 
tions coueeruing  the  iuii)urity  of  beverages  (si^  7-i)). 

Ch.  ix.-x. :  Concerning  olives  and  the  pressing  of 
(lil;  how  they  can  be  rendered  unclean.  Other  reg- 
ulations concerning  cleanness  and  uucleauuess,  with 
sjiccial  reference  to  wine-presses. 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise  is  divided  into  eleven 
chapters,  and  contains  many  passages  elucidating 
the  mishuaic  treatise. 

w.  u.  J.  Z.  L. 

TOKAHAH  (-'admonition."  "malediction"): 
Tlii'irMiii  ii^iil  Id  ciinnote  the  prediction  by  Moses 
cif  due  punishmi'nt  in  case  of  disobeilience  of  tlie 
divine  law  on  the  jiart  of  the  children  of  Israel.  It 
was  first  |)ron(iunced  in  Lev.  x.wi.,  and  repeated  in 
Dent,  xxviii.,  tlie  blessings  for  obedience  to  the  Law 
being  cite<l  first  in  both  passiiges.  According  to  the 
.Midnish  (I)eut.  I{.  i.  4),  H.  Aha  b.  Hanina  declared 
that  the  tokal.iah  shoLild,  strictly  sjieaking,  liave 
b(-en  proniumced  by  Balaam  and  the  blessings  by 
Moses,  but  this  order  had  been  reversed  tiiat  the 
Gentiles  might  learn  the  bU'ssings  through  their 
prophet  I5alaani,  and  that  the  children  of  Israel 
might  not  quest  inn  the  motive  of  the  ti)kahah  wlien 
given  by  their  friend  Moses.  Tlic  Mishnah  terms 
the  tokahah  "kelalot"  (=  "curses"),  in  contradis- 
tinction lo"berakot"  (="  blessings  "),  both  being 
read  together  on  i)ublic  fast-days,  and  tlic  wliole 
chapter  l)eing  assigned  to  one  person  (Meg.  iii.  0). 
U.  I.Iiyya  b.  Uammada  quoted  the  verse  "Despise 
not  tlie  chastening  of  the  Lord;  neither  be  weary  of 
his  correction  "  (Prov.  iii.  11)  as  a  reason  for  insisting 
that  the  ri'ading  bi"  continuous  ami  not  in  sections, 
while  U.  Jose  b.  Abin  interpreted  it  as  implying  (lial 
the  portions  read  in  public  must  be  soarranged  that 
each  pas.sage  should  begin  and  en<l  with  a  cheerful 
ver.se  (Yer.  ih.). 

Later  custom,  liowever,  foibade  any  subdivision 
of  either  version  of  the  tokahah  (Shulhan  'Arid{, 
Orah  Hayyim,  4i8,  G).  The  order  of  reading  the 
sidra  "  IJcOiukkolai  "  for  the  third  iierson  callid  up  to 
the  l.,aw  is  Lev.  xxvi.  l()-l(i,  and  that  of  "Ki  Tabo," 
forllie  sixth,  is  Deut.  xxviii.  7-Oil,  both  these  .sections 
beginning  and  ending  with  "good  "  verses,  with  the 
tokahah  belwi'cn  lliem.  The  Aslikena/.im  tlo  not 
(,ill  up  by  name  the  |iersen  to  whom  the  tokahah  is 
assigned  at  the  publi('  reading  in  the  synagogue;  the 
Siphardim  do,  although  they  permit  him  to  rend 
the  tokahah  by  himself  instead  of  through  the 
"ba'al  kore. "  or  public  reader.  In  some  congrega- 
tions the  passage!  was  assigned  to  an  "'am  ha-are?," 
who  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  text  : 
heme  the  reading  of  the  tokahah  became  a  sort  of 
reproach,  so  that  many  declined  to  read  it  when 
called  up  to  do  so.  To  remedy  this  disrespect  for  a 
portion  of  the  Torah,  the  hakam  or  rabbi  (hen  volun- 
teered to  read  the  passage.  In  Yiddish  parlance, 
"to  lay  the  tokahah  on  him"  means  to  curse  one 
with  all  the  contents  of  the  tokahah. 

w.  11.  J.   D.  E. 

TOLA:  1.  .\  son  of  Issachar  who  had  journeyed 
to  Egypt  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi.  13).  In  (he  census 
of  the  people  made  by  >Ioses  and  the  high  priest 


Eleazar  after  the  plague  the  Tolaites  appear  as  a 
trihe  (Xum.  xxvi.  23),  and  during  the  reign  of  David 
they  could  put  32,G00  warriors  in  the  field  (I  Chrou. 
vii.  2). 

2.  The  sou  of  Piaii.  He  became  judge  in  Israel 
after  the  death  of  Abimelech.  lie  dwelt  in  Shamir 
in  the  plateau  of  Ephraim,  apparently  resiiling  in 
the  extreme  northern  portion  near  the  borders  of 
Issachar.  He  was  judge  for  twenty-three  yi'ars, 
ami  was  buried  iu  his  native  city  of  bhamir  (Judges 
X.  1-2). 

K.  (i.  II.  S.   O. 

TOLEDANO   (or    DE   TOLEDO)  :    A   family 

taking  its  iiaiiii-  ti-..m  'roliil.r,  Ue-  lily  in  which 
it  originated,  aud  including  printers,  Tahnudic 
scholars,  rabbis,  and  diplomats  in  Turkey,  Africa, 
Holland,  and  England,  being  still  representee!  in 
Saloiiica,  Jerusalem,  Tiberias,  and  elsewhere.  Its 
most  important  members  are  as  follows: 

Aaron  de  Toledo:  Author  of  religious  lectures 
which  appeared  at  Sulouica  in  1795  under  the  title 
"Dibre  Hefez." 

Bini.iONR.vpnv :  Confortc,  Jvrirt-  ha-Diirnl.  p.  40a;  Zwliier, 
('<((.  lUhr.  liiiiikx  mil.  .Vim.  p.  T.iU. 

Abraham  Toledano  :  IJabbi  in  Salonica  about 
1G40;  a  (diitcMipoiary  of  Shabbethai  Jonah,  with 
whom  he  coi  rcsponilcd. 

Abraham  de  Toledo:  .Vutlior  of  "Cojdas  de 
Joseph  ha  Zaddik.  This  work  was  written  in 
JudieO'Spanish  and  published  at  Constantinople  in 
17:«. 

Daniel  Toledano:  Born  at  Mi(|uenes;  n  friend 
of  H.  Jacob  Sasportas.  He  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  Talmud,  possessed  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  statesmanship,  aud  acted  as  councilor  to  Sultan 
Jill  ley  Ismail. 
Riiii.ioiiU Ai'iiv  :  (iriiiz,  Gctcli.  x.  2.59. 

Eliezer  Toledano  :  A  scholar  who  went  from 
Toledo  to  Lisbon,  where  he  established  a  printing- 
house  from  which  he  issued  the  following  works  be- 
tween 148!)  and  1492:  an  edition  of  the  I'entnteuch 
with  the  commentary  of  Nal.imanides,  David  Abu- 
(hirham's  work  on  tlie  ritual,  Isaiah  and  Jeiemiali 
with  the  commentary  of  I^Cimhi,  Proverbs  with  the 
commeiilniy  "  Kab  wi-Naki,"  and  the  "Ilalikot 
•Olani,"  but  neither  the  "'!'•"■  ^biil.i  Hayyim"  nor 
any  treati.se  on  the  Talinnd  was  i.ssned  from  his 
press,  despite  slatemeiils  t"  the  contrary.  Don 
Jiidali  Gedaliah  (not  Yahya),  who  was  employed  in 
Eliezer  Toledano's  piintingofllec,  later  eslablisiiitl 
a  press  at  Salonica  (not  tViii-slODtinoplc)  with  type 
brought  from  Lisbon. 

Diiii.iniiitAniv :  KrM'li  nnd  (inilHT,  Kiieyc.  •arilim  II..  iwrt  S*. 
p.  ;i;;  Kiivwrlliii;,  (■'or/i.  i/.r  Jmlrii  <ii  /'■irdiyii/.  |i.J*i:  N<^ 
hiiiini.  .Vc/.OI"  ;i..iKiH,  p.  liC;  M't'uliiiiJKW.  K.Ncvc.  Mil.  III:. 

Eliezer  de  Toledo:    Hiibbi  at  C'osia,  where  Iu* 
died  ill  ISIM.     He  was  the  author  of  the  eollecllon 
of  responsa  entitled  ".Mishiml  H.  Eliezer"  (3  vein.. 
Salonica,  IH.IS). 
Iliiniocuni'iiv  :  J.'lllnck,  (TmifiTii  hn-.W<i»|i(<l,  p  T. 

Hnbib  Toledano:  Son  of  Elie/.er,  nii«l  brother 
of  .Vbrahaniaiid.Ionah  Toledano;  boriial  Mic|U('iies, 
where  he  siilTered  great  hardships  ihrougiioiii  his 
life.  He  was  (he  author  of  the  "  Denk  Kmunah." 
tt  conimenlary  on  the  Pawovcr  llapgaduh.  which 
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at  Salonica,  where 
ilavviiu   .Mcchilibcr. "  n  CDllcrtioii 


was  jmlilishc'il,  together  with  the  coiiuiienlaries  of 
Hashi,  Samuel  ben  Jleir, ami  Yoiii-Tolj  Ishbili,  under 
the  title  "Peh  Yeshariiu"  (Leghorn,  1S:!S),  while  liis 
apologetic  work,  "Teruniat  ha-Kodesh  "  {ib.  1806), 
is  chietly  devoted  to  a  criticism  of  Reooio. 

Bini.iO(;UAPHY:  Nepl-Ghlroiidl,  T'llnlnt  Gallic  Yinrarl,  pp. 
Hi,  114,  which  ulsii  fDriliilns  lliililh  Toleiliinn's  Kenoiiloglcul 
tree  uf  his  faiiilly ;  SteinsehneiikT,  //«'<;'.  Uilil.  xlll.  'A. 

Hayyim  Toledano:    Brother  of  Joseph  Tole- 
dano.    About  17UU  he  was  ap|ioinled  aml)as.sailor  to 
Holland   and  England  by  Sullan  Muley  Ismail  of 
Morocco. 
BiKi.ioiut.vpnY:  (iriitz,  (IchcIi.  x.  -VJI. 

Hayyim  de  Toledo:  Liv 
he  published  his 
of  commentaries 
ou  legal  codes 
and  rulings  (Sa- 
lonica, 181S). 

Isaac  Tole- 
dano: A  con- 
temporary of 
Elijah  Mizral.ii 
and  Tam  Yahya; 
lived  ut  Brusa 
about  1530. 

BlBLlOGRAPIIT: 
ZUIIZ,  Z.  «.p.WO. 

Isaac  Tole- 
dano :  Rabbi  at 
Salonica ;  died 
there  in  Nov., 
1683.  He  was 
the  teacher  of 
R.  Joseph  Da- 
vid, who  deliv- 
ered a  funeral 
oration  in  his 
honor. 

Isaac  ben 
Joseph  Tole- 
dano :  Rabbi  in 
Salonica;  died 
Aug.,  1713. 

Jacob  Tole- 
dano: Corre- 
s  [)  o  n  dent  of 
Elijah  Mizrahi; 

lived    at    Salonica    about    ir)10.     Another 
Toledano— possibly  the   one  that   sent   to 


Jacob 

A/.ulai 

the  manuscript  treatises  which  the  latter  printed  at 
Leghorn  in  1805 — was  dayyan,  together  with  his 
brother  Hayyim,  at  Micjuenes  in  1748. 

BlBMOORAPIIT:  Zunz,  ;?.  (1.  p.  HI :  Steinsc-hnelcler.  Vcrzrich- 
»(.v  f/cr  Htltritischcn  ItnnilsrliriUin  <liV  Kanifilichcu  liih- 
linthck  in  licrUu,  Nos.  .5*i,  tH» ;  ttie  hitler  work  also  mentions 
other  iiiembeni  ot  the  Toledano  family,  chietly  those  living  at 
Mlquenes. 

Joseph  Toledano:  Son  of  Daniel,  and  brother 
of  the  ambassador  Hayyim  Toledano.  i^Iuley  Is- 
mail, the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  who  had  received  val- 
uable assistance  from  Joseph  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Sluley  Jlohammed,  sent  him  to  The  Hague 
to  conclude  treaties  of  reciprocity  regarding  peace, 
navigation,  and  commerce. 


BliiLlOGnAPliv:  !)<■  Barrios.  IIMnrin  ViiirrrmlJuilaiira,  pp. 
y  ft  so/.,  Zix  Mana.>vse)i  lien  Isniel.  .Spew  IrtnttUi*.  Ilehr.  iraiisl., 
p.  iVib  :  Koenen.  <wi:^(iiinU-iiit(  lUr  JtnU-ti  in  yettrrhiwi,  p. 
ami;  tsnac  ila  Costa,  luracl  und  (lit  I'OI/icr,  Geriuun  iransl. 
by  Mann.  p.  271;. 

Hoses  de  Toledo :  A  resident  of  Jcrusjtlem,  and 
theauthorof  the  "  IJazozerot  Mosheh  ;  I>;i  Trompeta 
de  Jlose  de  Toledo,  Dividida  en  Siete  Voces,  eon  los 
Dinimde  la  Tephillay  Casa  de  la  Oracion  "  (Venice, 
1043|,  which  is  probably  identical  with  the  "  Advcr- 
teneias  Devolas"  (Frankfort-ou-the-Main,  1641)  gen- 
erally attributed  to  him. 

BinT.inr.RAPiiY:  Wolf,  Itilil.  Ihlir.  111.  831  :  Kurst,  UihI.  Jiiil. 
ill.  m:  Kayserllnc.  llihl.  K.vji.-Z'ort.-JiKl.  p.  luti. 

Moses  ben  Daniel  Toledano:  A  native  of  Mi 
i|Ueiies;  author  of  "  MeleUet  ha-Ivodesh."  a  coin- 
mentaiy   on   Raslii,    pnlilished    by  Jacob  Toledano 

(Leghorn.  isn3). 
Solomon  To- 
ledano :  .Son  of 
Isaac  Toledano; 
died  of  the 
plague  at  Salo- 
nica in  Ai)ril, 
l(i'.l7. 

linii.  iiH^i:  APiiv: 
.Icllinek.  ^.'on(;T« 
/i(i-.Va>/<i(t.    'pp. 
-'11.  41. 
.1.  JI.  K. 

TOLEDO: 

Jlet  ro]H>lit  a  n 
city  of  Gothic 
and  Moorish 
Spain,  and  capi- 
tal of  Old  Cas- 
tile. Jews  must 
have  been  estab- 
lished there  as 
e a r 1 y  as  t h e 
sixth  century; 
for  the  third  fo- 
1  e  d  o  C;  o  u  n  c  i  I 
(.")80)  inserteil  in 
its  canon  provi- 
sions against  the 
intermarriage  of 
Jews  and  Chris- 
t  i  a  n  8  ,  and 
against  Jews 
holding  public 
servants.  The 
the  anti- 
Sisenand 


ili>:  Church  of  St.  Maria  la  Blanca,  Toledo,  Formerly  a  Synagogue. 

(From  s  pIiologr»iiih.) 


or 


possessing     Christian 


ollil 

eighth   Toledo   Council   (652)   confirmed 

.lewish  lesrislalion  of  the  laws  of   Kinc 


(Scherer,  "  Rechtsverhilltnisse  der  Juden,"  pp.  22- 
25),  while  the  ninth  council  (654)  ordered  baptized 
Jews  to  observe  Christian  as  well  as  Jewish  feasts 
(Aguirre,  "Collectio.Ma.ximaCoucilioruni  Ilisfianiic," 
ii.  567).  Similarly  in  681  the  twelfth  Toledo  Council 
confiriued  the  Erwicz  decrees  against  .lewish  con- 
verts to  Christianity  (Agnirre,  I.e.  pp.  682-680),  and 
in  693  the  sixteenth  Toledo  Council  conlirmed  the 
other  anti-Jewish  laws.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  .lews  are  reported  to  have  assisted  the 
Arabs  in  the  coniiuest  of  Toledo  (715).  During  the 
Arabic  period  of  the  city's  history  little  is  known  of 
the  position  of  its  Jews.  Probably  it  was  very  ad- 
vantageous, and  the  Jews  doubtless  thoroughly  as- 
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similatcd  themselves  witli  the  genernl  popuhitioii  in 
htiiguage  and  ciistonis,  iiisisniucli  us  the  iiiiiuitcs  of 
the  cniigifgaliiiii  wtTe  kept  in  Aniljic  ihiwu  to  the 
end  of  the  thiiteeuth  ccntuiy  (Asher  b.  Jthiel, 
Uesponsii,  No.  56;  Soloiiiou  bun  Ailret,  Respoiisii, 
iii.  427). 

Several  Jewish aulliors  wlio  wrote  in  Arabic  were 
born  and  probably  ediuated  at  Toledo,  even  after 
its  conquest  by  tlie  Christians,  not  to  speak  of  Judali 
ha-Levi  and  Abraliani  ibn  Ezra,  wlio  were  lioru  in 
Toledo  but  educated  at  Cordova.  Other  Jcwisli 
writers  in  Arabic  were :  Abraliani  ibii  al  Fakhkhar 
the  poet  (b.  in 
Toledo ;  d.  there 
1231  or  123!)); 
Israel  of  Toledo 
(Zunz,  "Z.  G." 
pp.  427-428);  Is 
rael  Israeli  ben 
Josepli.  who  as 
hue  as  the  second 
half  of  the  four- 
ti-eiitli  century 
wrote  on  the  rit- 
ual {idem,  "  Ri 
tus,"  p.  30).  Ii 
is  not  surpri- 
sing, therefore, 
that  Toledo 
sliould  have 
been  the  centei 
of  Euro|)eaii  ae 
tivity  in  transhi- 
tion  from  Arabic 
into  Hebrew. 
Latin,  and  Cas- 
tilian,  as  will  bi- 
seen  later. 

When  Alfonso 
X.  took  Toledo 
from  the  Arabs 
he  recognized 
the  position  of 
the  Jews  by 
granting  them 
full  equality 
with  the  Chris- 
tians; but  fric- 
tion soon  arose 
b  e  t  w  ecu  the 
members  of  the 
two  faiths.     Al- 


Detalls  of  lulerior  OraamentatioD  on  Wall  of 

(Kiom  a  pholotrrupli.) 


fasi  refers  to  persecutions  in  Toledo  in  1090  (ic- 
sponsum  No.  217);  and  tliere  was  a  massacre  of  the 
Jews  in  1108,  in  which  Solomon  ibn  Farissol  was 
murdered  (Hios,  "Ilisl."  i.  189,  297).  The  eciuality 
of  the  Jews  with  the  Cliristians  was  .shortlived  ;  for 
in  1118  a  local  decree  was  passed  jMohibiting  any 
Jew,  or  any  convert,  from  exerci.sing  jurisdiction 
over  a  Christian.  It  would  appear  that  the  "  nasi," 
or  chief  justice,  of  the  Toledo  Jews,  who  is  mentioned 
about  this  time,  had  previously  had  the  right  to  hale 
Cliristians  before  his  court.  In  1147  Judah  b.  Jo- 
seph ibn  Ezra,  probably  a  relative  of  the  jioet  and 
exegete,  was  nasi  at  Toledo,  and  at  the  same  time 
court  chamberlain.     In  the  same  vear  manv  Jewish 


exiles,  <lriven  out  of  Arabic  Spain  by  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Alinohades,  look  refuge  in  Toledo.  The 
Jews  held  important  positions  at  court  there,  possi- 
bly owing  to  the  inlluence  of  Fermosa,  the  Jewish 
mistress  of  Alfonso  VIll.  Thus  I.Iayyiij  Alfata  be- 
came the  royal  physician.  This  favoritism  appears 
to  have  led  to  a  riot  in  Toledo  in  1 178,  in  which  Fer- 
mosa was  killed  (Liiido,  "History  of  the  Jews  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,"  p.  71).  It  is  possible  that  at 
the  same  time  Jiuhdi  and  Samuel  AInaqua  suffered 
martyrdom  (Zunz,  "Z.  0."  p.  434). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  tlieShu- 

shans,  the  Al- 
Fakhkliars,  and 
the  Alna()Uas 
were  among  the 
chief  Jewish  fam- 
ilies of  Toledo, 
Samuel  ibn  Sliu- 
slian  being  nasi 
about  1204.  His 
son  Joseph  built 
a  synagogue 
■which  attracted 
the  attention  of 
Abraham  ben 
Nathan  of  Lunel 
("Ha-Manhig," 
S  22),  who  set- 
tled in  Toledo 
before  120o. 
During  t  li  e 
troublesbrouglit 
upon  Castile  by 
the  men  of  "  Ul- 
trapuertos "  in 
1211-12  Toledo 
sulfered  a  riot 
(Kios,  I.e.  pp. 
347-340);  and 
this  ajipears  to 
have  brought 
the  position  of 
the  Jews  more 
closely  to  the  at- 
tention of  tlie 
authorities.  In 
1219  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  be- 
c  a  m  e  m  o  r  e 
strictly  subject 
to  the   juri.S(lic- 
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tiou  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  imposed 
upon  every  Jew  over  twenty  j-cars  old  an  annual 
poll-tax  of  one-sixth  of  a  gold  mark;  and  any 
dispute  about  age  was  to  be  settled  by  a  jury  of  six 
elders  (Jacobs,  "Sources,"  No.  1205),  who  were 
I  probably  supervised  by  the  nasi,  at  that  time 
■  Solomon  ben  Josejih  ibn  Shuslian.  In  thesameyear 
papal  authority  also  interfered  with  the  allairs  of 
the  Toledo  Jews,  ordering  them  to  jjay  tithes  on 
houses  bought  by  them  from  Christians,  as  other- 
wise the  Church  would  be  a  considerable  loser  (.la- 
cobs,  I.e.  No.  1273). 

Under  Alfonso  X..  the  Wise,  Toledo  rose  in  impor- 
tance as  a  center  cif.Iewish  activity  in  translation  from 
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the  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  ami  less  ofleii  into  Liilin  and 
Spanish.  Similar  activity  lia<l  occurred  previously  ; 
but  the  Jewish  translators  eillierwere  not  l)orn  in 

Toledo  (as  .Joliannes  Hispanensis.  wlio 
School  of    only   settled    there,   and   Samuel   ibn 
Transla-     Tibl)on)   or    nourished    mainly    else- 
tors  Under   u  liero    (as   .ludah    ben    Solomon    lia- 
Alfonso   X.   Kohen  ibn  Mall>ali,  who  was  born  in 

Toledo,  but  passed  tlie  greater  jiart 
of  his  life  in  Italy).  However  tin's  may  be,  the 
number  of  Jewish  translators  increased  under  the 
patronage  of  the  king.  Don  Zairibn  Sid  was  the  chief 
compiler  of  tlie  Alfonsine  T-VBI.ks;  and  Jiulah 
Moses  Cohen  also  translated  works  on  astronomj- 
from  Arabic  into  Spanish,  as  did  Abiaham  of  Toledo 
and  Samuel  ha- Levi  Abidalia.  In  medicine  Abraliam 
Alfaipiin  was  active,  as  were  also  Hayyim  Israel 
and  Judah  Cohen.  Todros  ha-Levi  was  another 
translator  of  the  same  j)eriod  and  th(^  same  place. 
It  is  probable  also  that  the  Spanish  translation 
of  "  Kalilah  wa-Dimnah  "  was  executed  at  Toledo 
about  this  time. 
It  was  likewise 
at  this  period 
(12G0)  that  the 
Jews  of  Toledo 
obtained  permis- 
sion from  Al- 
fonso to  biiili! 
tile  largest  ami 
most  beautiful 
synagogue  in 
Spain,  though  a 
bull  of  Imiocent 
IV.  expressly 
forbade  the  erec- 
tion of  any  new 
synagogue,  es- 
pecially any 
building  higher 
than  or  in  any 
way  superior  to 
the  surrouniling 
churches  or  houses.  After  the  expulsion  this  sj-ua- 
gogue  became  the  Cliurcli  of  St.  Maria  la  Blanca ;  and 
it  still  (19(1."))  survives  as  a  national  monument.  Its 
numerous  pillars  and  arches  render  it  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  buildings  of  the  Moorish  tyjiein  Spain  ; 
and  during  the  nineteenth  century  its  ornamentation 
formed  the  model  for  uumerous  synagogues  in 
other  countries  (see  Svn.\oooi:e  Akciiitkctihi;). 
The  favorable  condition  of  the  Jews  of  Toledo 
during  Alfonso's  reign  is  indicated  by  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ])oll  tax  for  Castile  i)aid  by  them  in 
1290— namely,  1.0(J2.9U2  raaravcdis  ontof'the  total 
of  2,594.014,  the  amount  of  their  "servicio"  not 
being  given  for  that  year.  In  addition  to  this  pay- 
ment, they  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the  archbishop  in 
the  following  year  (1291;  Jacobs,  I.e.  Xo.  1282); 
and  there  are  occasional  indications  of  friction  be- 
tween the  royal  officers  and  the  episcopal  dignitaries 
as  to  the  exact  limitation  of  their  taxation  rights 
over  the  Jews. 

It  was  toward  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  (probably  about  1305)  that  the  Jews  of  To- 
ledo, on  the  recommendation  of  Solomon  ben  Adret, 
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chose  as  their  spiritual  leader  Asher  ben  Jchiel  (d. 
1328),  i)erliaps  tlie  greatest  halakist  of  liis  time  in 
Germany.  His  intluence,  like  that  of 
Asherites.  his  two  sons  (Jacol),  author  of  the 
"Tur,"  and  Judah,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  1328),  wasdirecti-d  against  the  more  ration- 
alistic and  philosophical  tendenciesof  Jewisli  Sjiain; 
and  the  family  of  the  Asherites,  of  which  the  pedi- 
gree given  by  Zunz  ("Z.  G."  p.  422)  is  here  repro- 
duced, thenceforth  rnlcd  spiritmil  matters  in  Toledo. 
In  the  great  controversy  lietween  tla^  Maimonists 
and  anti-Maimonists,  the  Jews  of  Toledo — t'.;/..  McVr 
Ijen  Abraham,  Jacob  Crisp,  Jonathan  Asbkenazi, 
Samson  b.  McVr,  Jle'ir  b.  Josejih,  and  Solomon  b. 
Jloses  Abudarham — siipporled  the  traditional  side 
(Pcrles,  "R.  Salomo  b.  Abraham  b.  Adcreth,"  1863, 
pp.  10,  4."),  48). 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  rose 
into  prominence  in  Toledo,  Samuel  ha-Levi  Abiilafia, 
who  apjiears  to  haveacted  asakind  of  treasurerand 
general  adviser  to  Pedro  the  Cruel.      It  was  on  liis 

advice  that  the 
king  established 
IMariadePadilla, 
Ills  mistress,  at 
Toledo;  and  in 
the  struggles  be- 
tween Pedro  and 
his  brother 
Henry  de  Tras- 
tamara  this  fact 
was  cited  by  tlic 
adherents  of  the 
latter  as  an  ex- 
p  I  a  n  a  t  i  o  n  of 
their  opposition 
to  Samuel  Abu- 
latia.  On  May 
7,  1'3')5,  an  at- 
tack was  made 
on  tlie  "'alcana," 
or  smaller  Jew- 
ry, of  Toledo  by 
Henry  de  Trastamara,  in  wliicli  no  fewer  than  1,200 
Jews  were  killed  or  wounded  (Hios,  I.e.  ii.  224).  Not- 
withstanding this,  Samuel  Abulatia's  influence  and 
riches  grew  apace;  and,  in  addition  to  a  magnifi- 
cent private  mansion,  he  obtained  jiermission  to 
build  another  synagogue,  inscriptions  in  which  still 
recall  his  inuniflcence.  After  tlie  expulsion  the 
s^'iiagogue  was  turned  into  a  church  and  Ix'came 
known  as  "El  Tiansito  " ;  but  in  the  year  1888  it 
was  converted  into  a  national  monument,  and  the 
interior  decorations,  which  are  in  the  finest  Moorish 
style,  were  cleansed  and  restored.  While  not  pre- 
senting so  striking  an  interior  as  St.  Maria  la  IJIanca, 
tlie  friezes  on  the  walls  and  the  interior  lighting  by 
narrow  windows  near  the  roof  make  it  remarkable, 
and  have  led  to  imitation  in  many  modern  syna- 
gogues (see  SY>AGoGrE  AuciiiTixTrnE).  In  the 
very  j-car  (1360)  in  which  the  synagogue  was  built 
Samuel  Abulatia  lost  his  intluence  with  Pedro  and 
was  seized  and  forced  to  leave  Toledo. 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  Asherites, 
the  increa-sing  stringency  of  the  Castilian  laws 
against  the  Jewsand  the  great  inducements  held  out 
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to  them  to  accept  baptism  led  to  a  large  number  of 
conversions,  eitlier  force<l  or  vobintury,  at  Toledo. 
The  converts  ("conversos ")  were  freed  from  tlie 
anii-.lewish  legislation  of  the  Cortes,  and  had  at  the 
same  time  relations  with  and  support  from  their 
former  brethren  in  faith;  and  their  political  and 
social  influence  was  increased.  Tliis  condition  of 
things  was  strongly  ojjposed  by  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Toledo;  and  the  complaints  and  bickerings  between 
the  two  parties  led  to  a  violent  outbreak  against  the 
conversos,  lasting  three  weeks  (July  19  to  Aug.  9, 
1307),  during  winch  no  fewer  than  1,600  houses 
were  burned  and  a  considerable  number  of  conver- 
sos lost  their  lives  (Hios,  I.e.  iii.  149;  for  tlie  details 
seeJKW.  E.NCVC.  viii.  319,  <(.(•.  M.\u.\xos).  Notwith- 
standing, or  perhaps  in  lonseciuence  of,  this,  a  trib- 
ute of  no  less  than  20,000  doubloons  was  extorted 
from  the  Jews  of  Toledo  by  the  king  (June  G,  1309). 
Friction  continued  toe.\ist  between  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  and  the  Jews.  Thus  a  quarrel  arose  be- 
tween the  inoiKi-itirv  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  Toledo 


Aslier  and  Israel  b.  Joseph  AInaqua.  Four  years 
later,  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  villages  of 
Carlo  and  Santa  were  summoned  before  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  to  account  for  their  action  on  the 
day  of  the  riots  (ili.  No.  1317). 

This  was  practically  the  ruin  of  the  Toledo  Jewry. 
Only  a  few  years  later  Henry  III.  threatened  the 
Jews  with  slavery  if  they  did  not  pay  all  their  ta.\es 
(ib.  No.  1300);  and  the  ne.\t  year  John  II.  with- 
drew civil  j\irisdicti(}n  from  them  and  entrusted  it  to 
the  alcaldes.  Ferrer  visited  the  city  for  a  fortnight 
in  May,  1411,  with  the  result  that,  as  slated  above, 
the  synagogue  was  turned  into  the  Church  of  St. 
^[aria  la  HIanca.  In  truth,  the  majority  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  massacre  of  1391  had  saved  their  lives 
by  becoming  converted;  so  that  very  few  true  be- 
lievers still  remained  in  the  city,  and  the  history  for 
the  following  century  deals  maitdy  with  the  con- 
versos. These  were  deprived  in  1419  of  all  oppor- 
tiuiity  to  hold  public  ollice  (rt.  No.  1264);  and  on 
June  lu,  1449,  thirteen  of  them  were  'mtm.-.i  ..iit  of 
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aljama  with  regard  to  certain  rights  connected 
with  the  Jewish  abattoirs  (Jacobs,  l.r.  No.  1291). 
Nevertheless,  Archbishop  Pedrn,  on  :May  17,  1388, 
njipointed  his  own  physician,  l.Iayyim.  as  judge  of 
the  Jews  throughout  the  whole  anlibishoprie  during 
the  absence  of  Habbi  Don  Ziilcnia  al  Fakhkhar 
(Kios,  I.e.  p.  207).  The  king,  however,  claimrd  the 
right  of  coidiiination  fm-  this  office  (Jacobs,  I.e.  No. 
1294). 

In  the  terrible  massacres  of  1391.  induced  by  the 
violent  exhortations  of  Vieenic  Fkuuku,  tlie  city 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  appalling  out- 
breaks. Hitherto  the  nobles  of  Toledo  had  on  the 
wholr  <lone  their  part  in  protecting  the  Jews;  but 
when  the  agitation  reachrd  that  city  (Aug.  5)  lliey 
were  found  among  the  must  violent  in  the  onslaught 
on  the  larger  Jewry.  This  hail  resisted  llic  attacks 
of  Henry  II.  ;  but  it  was  now  enlered  by  the  rioters 
at  dilTereiit  gates,  almost  all  the  Jews  being  put  to 
death,  and  their  houses  and  synagogues  sacked. 
Many  of  the  latter  edillces  were  torn  down.  Among 
the  victims  of  the  riota  were  Chief  Kabbi  Judah  b. 


office  as  "stispecls  in  faith."  among  them  being 
members  of  the  Lunez,  Lopez.  Cionzalez,  Herrera, 
and  Cola  families,  afterwani  distinguished  among 
the  Maranos,  whose  very  name  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  Toledo  at  this  lime  (Hios.  I.e.  iii.  128>. 
The  conversos  did  not  yiehl  their  positions  without 
a  struggle.  There  was  even  another  riot  in  1467.  in 
which  they  appear  to  have  got  llii- belter  of  their 
oppressors;  for  ill  the  same  year  they  were  forbitl- 
den  to  liear  arms  thenceforth,  and  in  the  following 
year  theirexi'lusion  from  publieiillice  waseiuitirmed 
"by  Ferdinan.l  IV.  (.lacobs.  I.e.  No.  1322). 

The  few  writiTS  whost-  birth  or  activity  connects 
them  with  Toledo  after  1391  are  mainly  converts,  as 
Martin  of  Toli-do.  the  inatliematii  ian  :  Juan  de  Ks- 
pafia  and  Hodrigo  Cola,  the  \\w\»:  and  Alfonso  do 
Spina,  the  t troversialist.  who  was  the  tlrsl  to  sug- 
gest the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  A  further  imlica- 
lion  of  the  low  condition  to  which  the  Jews  of 
Toh'do  had  fallen  is  the  fact  that  they  wen-  able  to 
pay  only  2.600  nmmvi-dis  for  their  servicio  to  the 
archbishop  (1474).     Though  fned  from  taxes  upon 
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inheritance  tliroiiglioul  Castile,  nt  Toledo  the  Jews 
Imil  to  pay  on  succeeding  to  llie  property  of  tlieir 

fathers. 

Though  the  Iniiuisition  was  tirst  introduced  at 
SevilU'.  in  Jan.  6,  1481,  the  largest  nunilier  of  autos 
da  fe  ill  Spain  dviringihe  cxistenceofl  lie  Jews  there 
were  held  at  Toledo.  In  14S4  many  Ji'ws  were  rec- 
onciled hy  the  Incinisition  (ih.  No.  1200).  An  auto 
da  fe  was  held  on  !)<■(•.  10.  1486,  nt 
Introduc-  which  no  fewer  than  1.040  were  ab- 
tion    of  the  solved  or  reconciled,  and  others  on  Jan. 

Inquisi-      15.  March  1."),  and  .May  "in  the  follow- 
tion.  ing  year,  when  823  were  reconciled.    In 

14SS  i«o  autos  were  held,  on  May  24 
and  July  ISO.  respectively,  at  the  former  of  which  21. 
and  at  the  latter  10,  Jews  were  burned.  400  others 
being  iiuinslieil 
later.  T  h  !■ 
tragedy  of  I.u 
G  \:  \  11 1>  I  .\  w  a  s 
i  ni  m  e  d  i  a  t  e  1  y 
connected  with 
the  Jewry  of 
Toledo;  and  a 
representation  of 
the  punishment 
of  the  victims  is 
still  e.\tant  in 
one  of  the  clois- 
ters of  the  ca- 
thedral. The 
alTair  is  said  to 
have  had  a  (ie- 
termining  influ- 
ence in  connec- 
tion with  the 
expulsion  which 
took  place  two 
years  later. 

Toledo  w  a  s 
practically  the 
center  of  the 
Spanish  Jewry 
in    C  li  r  i  s  1 1  a  n 

Spain.  Besides  the  writers  alreaily  mcMlicuiccI. 
both  Judah  ha-Levi  and  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  were 
born  at  Toledo,  though  both  left  it  early  for 
Cordova;  Abrahan\  ibn  Paud  was  a  Tolcdan ;  Ju- 
dah al-IJarizi  was  born  and  passed  most  of  his 
life  in  the  city.  Among  the  payyetanini  of  To- 
ledo may  be  mentioned  Joseph  b.  Israel,  Jacob  b. 
Elea/.ar,  and  Mar  Isaac  b.  Jacob.  Of  secular  poets 
may  be  mentioned  Judah  ibn  Sliabbethai  and  Jehiel 
b.  Aslier.  Besides,  the  astronomer  Israel  Israeli  the 
Younger  deserves  notice,  as  well  as  Joseph  Xahniias 
and  Abraham  ibn  Zar/.al,  though  the  last-named 
was  more  of  an  astrologer,  Toledo  being  a  center 
for  the  magic  arts  generally.  It  is  said  that  Jllchnel 
Scott  learneil  Ins  magic  from  a  Toledo  Jew  named 
Andreas,  who  translated  worUs  on  magic  from  the 
Arabic.  Judah  ibn  Balaam  the  grannnarian.  Judah 
l)en  Shabljethai  the  satirist,  and  the  cabalists  .Shem- 
Tob  ben  Jacob.  Joseldi  ibn  WaUkar,  and  Joseph  ben 
Judah  lived  there;  and  Jonali  G<  rondi.  Todros  Ahu- 
lafia,  -Moses  Xarboni,  Solomon  Zarfati.  anil  Azariah 
ben  Joseph  (Bonafos  Astruc)  were  among  the  vis- 
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itors  to  the  city.     After  the  arrival  of  Ashor  b.  Je- 
liiel,  Toledo  was  distinguished  as  a  center  of  Tul- 
mudic  study  also.      Jeroliam   b.    Meshnllam   lived 
there,  asdiil  Aaron  ben  Joseph  ha-l,evi 
Rabbis  and  Toledo  (for  a  short  time  about  121)1); 
Scholars.     Menahemb.  Aaron  wasunanthorily  on 
the  ritual   there   about  i;iT4;  Sanuiel 
Sevillo  and  Joshua  Levi  b.  Jo.seph  learned  the  Tal- 
mud at  Toledo;  MeVrCohen.  the  casuist,  lived  there, 
and  Isajic.   the  father  of  Josejih  Caro,    was   born 
there;  while  the  name  of  the  first  printer  in  Portu- 
gal, Eleazar  Toledo,  indicates  bis  councction  with 
the  Spanisli  city. 

At  one  time  the  whole  of  the  southwest  portion  of 
the  city  was  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  there  were  two 
Jewish  quarters — the  Alcana,  or  smaller  Jewry,  and 

the  Jnderia  it- 
self, in  which 
both  the  still  ex- 
tant synagogues 
were  located. 
T  li  e  Jewish 
quarters  were 
surrounded  by 
a  wall  after  the 
Catholic  mou- 
archsat  the  Cor- 
tes of  Toledo  in 
14.S0  had  ordered 
that  all  Jews 
should  be  sepa- 
rated intospecial 
"barrios.'' 

Tombstones 
of  the  old  To- 
ledo .lewiy  are 
still  in  exist- 
ence;  and  the 
inscriptions  on 
them  have  been 
published  by 
Luzzatto  under 
the  title  "Abne 
Zikkaron." 
BuiLincRAPiiv:  /nnz.  7..  (I.  pp.  4(14-441 ;  Jacobs.  .sV/iorrs.  pp. 
(>a-7«,  aw.  21(l.;;4.si):  Uios.  Tolitln  niilnrcsca,  Toledy,  IS4.S. 

E.  C.  J. 

TOLEDO,   OHIO.     See  Onto. 

TOLEDOT    YESHTJ'.     See   Jesis   in  Jewish 

LiCOENIl. 

TOLERANZPATENT.     See  JosEni  IL 

TOLL.     See  LEinzoi.i.. 

TOMASHOV,  JACOB  B.  SIMEON:  Polish 
ralibi  111'  the  seviiili'ciiih  cenluiy.  His  fullier  is 
styled  ■'ba-Ivatlosh."  a  term  generally  given  to  a 
mart3-r,  so  that  Simeon  may  liave  been  martyred 
during  the  massacres  instigated  by  CnMiEi.xiCKr. 
Jacob  was  probably  rabbi  at  Nemirov,  where  Ins 
wife  and  three  sons  were  murdered  in  1648.  He 
then  resolved  to  ejnigrate  to  Palestine,  but  seems  to 
have  remained  for  several  years  in  Venice,  where  he 
published  his"Ohel  Ya'akob  "  (1GG7).  a  homily  on 
that  part  of  the  Pentateuch  which  deals  with  the 
'.Vkedah.  He  left  a  work,  as  yet  unptiblished,  en- 
titled "Toledot  Ya'akob."  winch  contains  homilies 
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oil  the  Pcntatcucli,   tlic  preceding  work    proliably 
being  a  part  of  it. 

BlBi.ifiiiKAPiiY:  Benjacoh,  Oj(ir  lia-Scfarim,  p.  in.  Nu.  374; 
NMpl-cililnmill,  IVi(r(/(if  (JcOiile  I'turael,  p.  ISS;  Slclnschnel- 
iliT.  rat.  JJniK.  c-ul.  1330. 

s.  jr.  sel. 

TOMBS  :  From  tlie  earliest  times  the  Hebrews 
pnirtiscil  burial  of  the  deail  ("lap,  wlicnee  "keber" 
=  ■■  Uiriil)  "),  so  that.ereniation,  which  was  ciistom- 
iiry  among  the  Moabitesanil  Ednmites,  was  regarded 
by  the  Jewish  prophets  as  sinful  and  inhuman 
(Amos  ii.  1),  and  was  used  only  as  an  additional 
punishment  in  the  ease  of  criminals  (Josh.  vii.  25; 
but  see  I  Sam.  xxxi.  12).  The  most  jiriniitivc  mode 
of  burial  seems  to  have  been  either  to  throw  the 
corjise  into  a  pit  or  to  pile  stones  over  it  wherever 
it  happened  to  be  at  the  time  of  death,  an  analogy 


pa.ssage,  which  refers  to  Joab,  shows  that  this  custom 
was  not  restricted  to  the  burial  of  kings  and  i>ioph- 
ets,  as  Winer  ("  B.    U."    i.    444)  has 
Single       supposed.     The  custom  of  interring 
Tombs.       Jewish  kings  in  their  castles,  clo.se  to 
the  Tern  pic  wall,  is  severely  condemned 
by  the  jirophet  (E/.ek.  .\!iii.  7-9),  this  criticism  show- 
ing that  graves  were  considered  unclean,  and  were 
therefore  not  to  be  made  near  human   habitations 
(Num.  xix.  16).  Graves  were,  accordingly,  outside  the 
cities  (Luke  vii.  13;  John  xi.  30),  or.  according  to  rab- 
binical precepts,  fifty  ells  from  the  town  (IJ.  B.  ii.  9). 
A  special  field  thus  came  to  be  set  apart  for  the  dead, 
but  the  simple  methods  of  burial  observed  by  the 
Jews   i)revenled  anj-  development  of  a  necropolis 
resembling  the  Greek  or  the  modern  Italian  type. 
Special  care  was  taken  to  keep  lepers  separated  from 
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Facade  ok  tiik  Chircu  ok  St.  .Maria  la  ISla.vca  at  Toi.Kno,  Fokmkklv  a  Svna<;'". 

(From  Antadnr  lU  1<«  Riw,  "  MonunicnlM.") 


being  found  in  the  Mosjiic  law  that  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals which  had  been  killeil  must  be  covered  with 
dust  on  the  place  where  it  haci  been  poured  out 
(Lev.  xvii.  l!t).  According  to  Josh.  vii.  2fi.  the  re- 
mains of  .\('han  were  buried  iin(h'r  a  heap  of  stones 
in  the  valley  of  Achor,  and  the  corpse  of  a  con- 
i|Ucred  king  was  similarly  interred  {ih.  viii.  2il), 
while  Absidoni's  body  was  thrown  into  a  pit  in  the 
forest,  and  covered  witii  stones  (II  Sam.  xviii.  IT). 
Adam  and  Eve  are  said  to  liave  been  taught  inter- 
ment by  seeing  a  raven  bury  its  young  in  the  sjiiid 
(Pirljc  W.  El.  xxi.),  and  even  jloses  intened  lui 
Egvptian  in  the  very  place  where  he  had  killed  him 
(E.\.  ii.  12). 

Single  burial  was  customary  in  ancient  times,  as 
is  still  the  ease  among  many  jieoples  and  in  many 
lands.  The  most  natural  method  was  to  bury  ones 
dead  near  the  house  on  one's  own  land,  as  is  clear  from 
I  ijatu.  xxv.  1  and  I  Kings  ii.  31.   while  the  latter 


others  in  death  as  well  as  in  life,  and  the  body  of  a 
leprous  king  was  accordingly  buried  in  the  open 
licld  (II  I'hron.  xxvi.  211).  The  graves  of  the  <'om- 
mon  people  were  likewise  kept  sepanite  from  those 
of  the  wealthy  and  prominent  (II  Kings  xxili.  6; 
Jer.  xxvi.  2:)).' 

The  tomb  is  to  the  dead  what  the  house  is  to  the 
living,  so  that  the  grave  is  termed  a  "house"  (Isa. 
xiv.  18),  or  the  "long  home"  (Eccl.  xli.  5),  while  in 
Job  XXX.  2^1  it  is  called  "  the  house  appoinle<l  for  all 
living."  The  terrors lus.sociated  with  it  arecxpr.^-4 .1 
by  the  terms  "pit"  (Isa.  xiv.  111.  xxxviil.  ISi.  or 
"pit  of  destruction"  (I's.  Iv.  24),  while  the  nppni- 
priale  metaphor  "silence"  (ih.  xclv.  IT,  ex  v.  IT) 
is  still  in  curri'iit  use  among  the  Jews.  The  pow  i  r- 
of  death  are  implieil  by  the  words  "hell"  ("kIi.-..!  ". 
and  "destruction  "  ("abaddon  ":  I'rov.  xv.  II;  Job 
xxvi.  0).  The  later  Jewish  terms,  on  the  other 
hand,  conUtin  no  allusion  to  the  horror  of  denth,  tlio 
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ocniclciv  liiiiijr  called  simply  the  "  lioiisc  of  irnivcs" 
(nnapn  n"3).  "i-  the  ••  honsc  of  t-tiTnit y  "  (poiiy  n'3: 
scu  Kcil.  xii.  .j),  or  cviii.  in  ii  euplieinislic  sense,  the 

"iiouse  of  lii'o"  (D"nn  n'a). 

Tlio  wcallliy  mill  iiroiiiiiicnt  followed  llio  custom 
of  the  iieij^lihoriair  country  of  Eiiypt.,  and  prepared 
tlicir  tombs  in  their  own  lifelime.  often  on  an  elali- 
orate  scale,  as  is  evident  from  the  allusions  to  .lacoh 
(Gen.  xlix.  29,  HO:  1.  T),  13),  Asa  (II  Chron.  xvi.  14), 

Shebna  (Isn.  xxii.  10),  and  Joseph  of 

Family       Arimatliea(M.'ilt.  xxvii.  00),  the  refer- 

Sepulchers.  ence   in   all  these   instances  being  to 

family  scjiulchers.  whiih  were  the  rule. 
This  is  confirmed  by  such  [ihrases.  frecpiently  used  in 
ineutionint:  the  Patriarchs  and  David,  as  '"  iiathereil 


stjinces  of  prominent  men  who  were  interred  there. 
This  custom  has  increased  in  the  course  of  time  to 
such  an  extent  that  many  Jews  nndie  a  point  of 
speniling  their  last  <lays  in  Palestine  so  as  to  be 
bnrii'd  there. 

Desecration  of  a  tomb  was  regarded  as  agrievous 

sin,  anil  in  ancient  times  the  sanctity  of  the  grave 

was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was 

Desecra-     chosen  as  a  place  of  worship,  thus  ex- 

tion  and     plaining  the  circumstance  that  a  sacred 

Conse-       stone  ('■  ma7.7.ebah'')Hasseton  Ha<hers 

oration.      grave,  and  that  sacred  trees  or  stones 

always  stood  near  the  tombs  of  the 

righteous.     The  ancient  Heilouiii  custom  of  placing 

the  graves  of  their  ancestors  and  of  men  of  superior 


TUADITIONAL  ToMBS  OF   TH 
(From  a  pholrtRTi 

unto  Ilis  fathers."  "slept  w'ith  his  fathers,"  or  "gath- 
ered unto  his  people."  Not  oidy  was  this  true  of 
kings  and  men  of  prominence  (IF  Kings  ix.  28;  II 
Chron.  xxxii.  33,  xxxv.  24;  I  Mace.  ii.  70,  ix.  19, 
xiii.  2.T).  but  the  custom  was  a  general  one  (Gen. 
xxiii.  20;  Judges  viii.  :i2;  II  Sam.  ii.  32;  I  Kings 
xiii,  22;  Tobit  xiv.  10).  and  it  wastlic  natural  desire 
of  those  who  died  away  from  home  to  be  buried  in 
the  family  grave  (Gen.  xlvii.  29;  II  Snm.  xix.  3S: 
I  Kings  xiii.  22.  31 ;  Neh.  ii.  3).  One  who  could  not 
hope  to  be  interred  thus  was  at  least  eager  to  rest 
in  his  native  coiuitry  {II  JIacc.  v.  10)  and  in  holy 
ground  (Josephus,  "  Ant."  x.  4.  ^3).  From  the  Tal- 
nuidic  period  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  the  de- 
sire of  all  pious  Jews  to  be  btiricd  in  the  sacred  soil 
of  Palestine;  and  the  Talmud  itself  enumerates  in- 


E  Kings,  xe.ui  Jkius.ii.km. 

.ph  by  I{<.nfils.) 

sanctity  on  liigli  miuinlain  ]ieaks  was  imitated  by 
the  Israelites,  who  located  the  tondi  of  Aaron  on 
Mount  Ilor.  The  mountain  summit  thus  became  a 
place  of  worship  of  the  divinity,  and  may,  by  a 
slight  extension  of  the  term,  be  designated  as  taboo, 
.since  it  was  jiartly  holy  and  partly  unclean.  Triiees 
of  such  places  of  worshi])  can  still  be  found  in  Pal- 
estine, and  the  Moliammedans  in  like  manner  use 
high  places  as  burial-groiinils.  "  In  this  respect  the 
usage corresiionds  ]irecisely  to  what  we  find  to-day. 
The  ■  makam  '  is  the  place  of  the  saint.  It  is  pref- 
erably on  a  hilltop,  but  may  simply  be  a  tomb  of  a 
saint  in  a  rude  enclosure  under  the  open  heavens, 
or  the  tomb  may  be  in  a  little  building,  usually 
with  a  dome,  called  a  'Uulibah'"  (Curtiss,  "Primi- 
tive  Semitic   Religion    Tn-I)ay,"    ]).   143,  London, 
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1902;  see  illustration  iinnexcd  to  p.  178:  "Grave  of 
Holy  Man  near  .Miiletia  "). 

No  stranjrcr  iiii^'lit  tie  interred  in  a  family  sepiil- 
clier(.Malt.  \xvii.  00);  and  the  Xabatiean  iuseriplions 
contain  curses  ajrainst  those  who  desecrate  the  fam- 
ily tomlis  (Neuliauer,  in  "  Sludia  Bibliea,"  i.  212),  a 
similar  inseriplion  heing  found  on  the  sarcophagus 
of  Kshmuna/.ar,  King  of  Sidon.  Freedmen,  how- 
ever. Were  buried  in  the  fannly  tonihs  of  tlic-ir 
former  masters.  Violation  of  the  tondj  was  lumish- 
able  by  lines  (.Schi'irer,  "Gesch."  3d  ed.,  iii.  041. 

The  preference  for  family  .sepuhhers  resulted  in 
the  development  of  a  monumental  style  of  tomb  in 


Interment  in  tlic  rocks  of  the  lulls  was  suggested 
to  the  Phenicians  by  the  nalund  eonfornnition  of 
the  country,  which  contained  ciivesevery  where  that 
reiiuired  artilicial  agencies  only  for  the  final  touch. 
These  cave-londis  were  often  situated  ul  heights 
whicii  seemetl,  almost  inaccessible:  and  where  no 
natural  caverns  were  formeil  in  the  wnlls  of  tin- 
rock,  rectangular  and  roomy  caves  were  artilieiallv 
made  by  hewing  excavations  into  the  stone  from 
above,  while  occjisionally  subterranean  chambers 
were  cut  with  lofty  walls  in  which  the  gmves  were 
made.  According  to  a  Palestinian  c-.\plorer,  "the 
Pheuiciau  sepulchral  ehambirsat  ."iidouaud  at  Tyre 


A.M'IKM  ToNMlS   IMTSUih"  TMK    CITY    AV.M.I 
(Ki»m  n|>hutoKra|>li  by  lloDlila.l 


or  JtKIS.UIM. 


Palrsline  as  elsewh<re.  Allhough  such  slrucliires 
alTorded  ample  opportunity  for  a  display  of  pomp 

and  for  the  einployincnl  of  sculpture 
Rock-  and  painting,  as  is  shown  by  Kgypi, 
Tombs.       the  .lews  did  not  bend  tlu'ir  energies 

in  thatdireelion.  Despite  their  insig- 
niruiinl  appearance,  however,  tlie.se  tombs  are  the 
very  ones  which  leslify  to  the  activity  of  the  former 
inhabitants  of  the  eounlry,  since  tlie  graves,  hewn 
into  the  soliil  rock,  have  shown  themselves  proof 
against  decay.  Few  of  tliise  tombs  rellecled  any 
architect ural  credit  on  the  .lews,  since  they  were 
mere  feeble  imitalionsof  the  work  of  the  I'lieiiicians 
and  deviliipiil  no  origiiiiklilv  of  their  own. 


consist  for  the  most  part  of  (|nadningular  viiulls 
with  three  half-archeil  niches,  one  facing  the  en- 
trance, and  the  <itlier  two  on  the  sides.  The  .leivlsli 
tombs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  low,  oblong  chainbers 
with  many  rows  of  partitions,  so  that  the  corpses 
lire  sepiinit«'d  only  liy  a  small  stone  riilgr.  The 
Phenician  slriicnires  apparently  contiiineil  sar- 
cophagi, while  the  plan  of  the  .lewish  tombs  shows 
that  I  hey  were  intended  for  corp.ses  wnippe«l  In 
clolh"  (Van  de  Velde,  "  Helse  Durcli  Syrim  uiul 
Palilsiina,"  (ierman  tninsl.  by  K.  GObcl.  I.  2;i.").  lA'ip- 
sic.  l>i-,r,t. 

According  to  the  n-sult!)  thus  fnroblaini><l.  throe 
diflerenl  types  of  Paleslhilaii  tombs  may  Iw  dlstlii- 
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guislicd:   (I.)  Tombs  liewn  in  tlie  rock,  which  are 

ilic  most  numt'i'ous.  sinr(^  thi.'  soft  limcslotif  of  the 
ralcsliiiiaii  liills  fiivoicil  their  const  ruction.  A  char- 
acteristic fcaturcof  these  tombs  is  the  preference  for 
entire  walls  instead  of  pillars  (Uenan,  "  .Mission  lie 
Phenicie,"  p.  H'i'i).  These  Jewish  sepulchers  arc 
simple,  having  nolhinjj;  in  common  with  the  Ejiyji- 
tian  pyramids.  They  are  enlirelj'  unadorned  with 
paintings;  and  only  those  of  a  companitively  n'cent 
peiind  contain  inscriptions.  Of  this  tyjie  of  tombs 
three  varieties  may  l)e  distinguished:  (1)  Shigle 
chandlers  without  doors  or  other  means  of  closnig 
them  and  with  but  one  grave,  hewn  vertically  into 
the  ground.  (2)  Single  chambi'is  with  several 
graves,  which  nnght  be  either  (/()  shelf-graves,  in 
which  the  corpses  were  laid  on  stone  shelves  which 
ran  alotig  tlu'  sides  of  the  rock  and  which  were  often 
hewn  l)readthwise  into  it,  so  that  a  sort  of  over- 
lianging  vault  ("arcosolia")  was  forme<l ;  or  (h) 
thrust-graves,  quadrangular  galleries,  which  were 
cut  lengthwise 
into  t  h('  cliff, 
and  into  which 
the  bodies  were 
thrust  horizon- 
tally. These 
galleries,  or 
niches,  which 
were  called 
"kok"  (plural, 
"kokim")  by 
the  Habbis,  bad 
a  length  of  about 
1.8  meter,  a 
width  of  0.4") 
meter,  and  a 
height  of  0.4.T 
meter,  and  may 
be  regarded  as 
the  specifically 
Jewish  type 
of  grave.  (3) 
Tond)s  of  large 
size  with  con- 
necting     cham-    inu-rior  Virw..f  tiic  iiudiiion:.!  r.imi.,  .,i  iii. 

bars,      winch,      if  Itromlh^-   Joumalol 

not  located  in  a 

natural  cave  about  the  level  of  the  ground,  were 
reached  by  small  stairways  hewn  into  the  rock. 
Tombs  entered  by  vertical  shafts,  like  those  con- 
structed by  the  Egyptians,  have  not  thus  far  been 
discovered  in  Palestine. 

(II.)  Arlilieial  toniljs.  wliicli  are  of  later  date  and 
occur  less  frerpicntly.  They  may  be  compared  with 
the  modern  Egyjitian  graves,  which  consist  of  "an 
oblong  vault,  liaving  an  arched  roof,  .  .  .  made 
large  enough  to  contain  four  or  more  bodies.  Over 
the  vault  is  constructed  an  oblong  monument  (called 
'  tarkeebch ')  of  stone  or  brick,  with  a  stela  or  up- 
right slone  ('  sliahid  ')  at  the  head  and  foot  "  (Lane, 
"Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians," 
ii.  303,  London,  184fi;  .itb  ed.  ii.  2fi.5). 

(III.)  Sarcophagi,  which  were  anthropoid  in  shape 
among  the  Phenicians,  but  which  consisted  in  their 
Hebrew  type  simply  of  troughs,  cut  to  the  length 
of  the  body  and  hewn  vertically  in  the  walls.     Thev 
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were,  therefore,  virtually  slielf-gravcs,  although 
they  also  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  vertical 
tombs. 

The  two  types  chiefly  known  to  the  Rabbis 
were  thrust-graves  ("  kokim  ")  and  vertical  graves 
("  Ijebarot "),  neither  of  which  nnght  be  const rncled 
on  a  festival,  although  it  was  permitted  to  dedicate 
the  former  if  the  communal  Interests  reijuired  it 
(M.  K.  i.  0).  A  tannailic  and  an  amoraic  saying  state 
that  kokim  were  dug,  while  keliarot  were  built. 
Thrust-graves  were  so  little  known  among  the  Jews 
of  the  later  period  that  Maimonides  did  nut  mention 
them  in  his  codification  of  the  jiassa.ges  bearing  on  the 
subject,  alluding  only  to  the  earth-grave  ("kebcr"). 
A  section  of  the  Jlishnah,  however,  clearly  explains 
the  construction  of  a  family  tomb  (H.  U.  vi.  8). 

In  case  one  sold  a  place  of  burial  to  an  associate, 
or  obtained  one  from  him,  he  might  make  the  inner 
room  four  ells  broad  and  si.x  ells  long,  the  height  of 
the  cave  being  given  in  Tosef.,  IJ.  B.  vi.  23  as  four 

ells.  In  this 
room,  moreover, 
he  might  con- 
struct eight  cav- 
ities, three  in 
either  side  wall, 
and  two  in  the 
narrow  wall 
facing  the  en- 
trance. Each 
cavity  was  four 
ells  in  length, 
seven  in  height, 
and  si.\  in  width 
(the  Tosef., 
however,  made 
the  height  seven 
"  t  efah  im,"  or 
ha  ndbrcadths, 
an  extra  tefah 
being  added  fnr 
the  arched  cover 
of  the  sarcopha- 
gus). 

.Vccording  to 
R.  Simeon,  "  the 
inner  room  of 
the  cave  is  six  ells  broad  and  eight  ells  long,  and 
it  contains  thirteen  cavities,  four  on  the  right,  four 
on  the  left,  three  opposite  the  entrance,  and  one 
on  each  side  of  it."  The  owner  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  tond)  was  situated  was  required  to  grant 
a  frontage  of  six  ells  scpiare,  so  as  to  ailmit  the  bier 
and  its  bearers.  The  purchaser  of  the  vault  nuglit 
from  its  interior  open  an  additional  one  to  the  right 
and  one  to  the  left,  of  the  original  tomli.  In  the 
ojiiidon  of  R.  Simeon,  however,  the  purch.aser  might 
open  an  additional  vault  on  each  of  tbi^  four  sides, 
while  R.  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  regarded  this  as  de- 
pendent on  the  formation  of  the  rock  (see  Samuel  b. 
Meir's  commentary  iid  loc,  and  the  plan  given  in  all 
editions  of  the  Talmud). 

As  the  honor  of  the  dead  was  carefully  guarded, 
the  Talmud  entered  into  a  discussion  of  R.  Simeon's 
scheme  of  construction,  wlu'eh  allowed  two  graves 
at  the   cntRince  since  visitors  to  the  tomb  would 
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iipcessiirily  have  ti)  slip  on  tliem.  To  the  susgcs- 
tinn  tlmt  lliey  might  project  Iroiii  llie  wall  like  bolts 
from  a  door,  the  retort  was  given  that  not  even  an 
ass  (or,  aeeording  to  Ycr.,  not  even  a  dog)  would  be 
buried  in  such  a  fashion.  They  could,  therefore, 
be  located  only  in  the  corners  of  the  cave  opposite 


Fdrins  of  T<iiiilisti>ni's  fnini  thf  iJlii  CemeUTV  iit 
Krankfort-on-ibe-Main. 

fFr-.iii  Horovlu.  "  loschrifUn.') 

the  entrance,  and  must  have  been  sunk  deep  in  the 
wall,  otherwise  they  would  have  touched  each  other 
(B.  1$.  101b).  The  Palestinian  source,  however,  pre- 
supposes a  special  construction  of  the  cave  itself, 
and  considers  it  allowable  to  have  two  cavities,  one 
above  the  other,  ]irovided  the  cave  was  protected 
against  trampling  (Yer.  B.  B.  15c). 

A  field  in  which  such  graves  were  located  was 

subject  to  special  laws.     Trees  might  not  be  planted 

upon  it,  nor  might  see<l  be  sown  in  it. 

Laws  About  In  oh.  xviii.  4  the  corrupt  form  n'\i:' 

Tombs.  |'313  appears,  which  was  erroneously 
derived  in  M.  K.  .Ob  from  "baka," 
since  it  was  the  scene  of  wailing  and  lamentation 
over  the  dead.  Tosef.,  Oh.  xvii.  1,  however,  has 
the  blotter  reading  D'313  mC.  with  the  correct  in- 
terpretation: "A  kokiii!  lield  is  one  in  which  the 
earth  has  been  dug  up  and  cavities  excavated  at 
the  siiles."  Such  niches  were  known  to  all  ancient 
Semitic  races;  the  Nabatreans  called  them  "goh," 
and  the  Palmyrenes  "gamcldn"  (Krauss,  "Lehn- 
■xviM-ler,"  ii.  2H2;  I.  LOw,  ih.).  The  pious  will  ri.se 
from  the  dead  by  means  of  these  niches(Targ.  Cant, 
viii.  .I),  which  in  other  pas.sage8  are  described  as 
cavities  ("  mehilot  "  :  Ket.  Ilia). 

Outside  of  Palestine  the  custom  of  interring 
bodies  in  galleries  was  continue<l  in  the  C.\T.\(  omus; 
liut  among  tin-  Jews  the  single  grave  became  more 
common,  as  was  also  the  case  in  Babylonia,  where 
the  soil  was  sandy.  Later  information  concerning 
the  subject  is  found  in  a  responsum  by  Na|ronai. 
gaon  of  Snra.  who  was  asked  whether  the  face  of  a 
corpse  laid  in  a  cavity  should  remain  expo.sed,  or 
whether  it  should  be  covere<l  with  eartli  (Koliut, 
".\nich  Complelum,"  iv.  iJlOt,  The  Jewish  graves 
in  Carlliage  have  the  exact  measurements  of  (he 
rabbinical  kokim. 

Many  natural  graves  have  been  preserved  in  I'al- 
estine.  Vai\  de  Velde  (/.c.  i.  \'.W)  saw  at  the  ancicMil 
C^aiiaanilish  town  of  lla/or  a  vault,  called  "kabur," 


or  grave-cellar,  which  he  declared  must  have  a  very 
large  subterranean  chamber,  though  the  entrance 
was  lilled  up. 

Among  the  famousgravcs  which  have  been  partly 

preserved,  and  more  or  less  accurately  i<leDtitied, 

may  be  mentioned  the  tombs  of  David,   John  llyr- 

canus,  Alexander .lanna'us,  Herod,  and 

Famous      most  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings;  also 

Graves.       the  tomb-chambers  of  Helena  of  Adia- 

bene,  and  the  tomb  of  St.  James  with 

tlie  very  ancient  inscription  "  Bene  H^'zir."     All  of 

these  graves,   which  are  of  the  kokim  type,  are  at 

Jerusalem. 

No  less  renowned  are  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs 
at  Hebron,  Joshua's  tomb  at  Tliamua,  the  tomb  of 
the  .Maccabees  at  ilodein,  and  the  grave  of  Archc- 
laus  at  Bethlehem,  while  Jewish  legends  know  also 
ninncrous  other  graves  of  prophets  and  rabbis  in 
Palestine  and  Babylonia  (see  Lnncz,  ".lernsjdem,"  i. 
71  etseq.,  whereabout  3(10  are  mentioned),  which  still 
receive  great  honor,  even  from  Mohammedans. 
That  so  few  tombs  have  been  preserved  is  due,  ac- 
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Tomlntono  of  tlii<  iilxIn-nUi  i  .•iilury. 

(la  Ih*  MuMO  Cl*k«,  flolofni,  lul*  t 

cording  to  the  Jewish  traveler  Ilenjamln  of  Tutleln, 
to  the  fact  that  "the  gravi'H  of  the  Jews  are  iiiliuilcd 
about  three  miles  from  Jerusalem.  In  ancient  limes 
the  dead  were  buried  In  caves,  and  each  grave  was 
marked  with  the  year  of  death  [•'la'rikh."  wliiili, 
however,   can    hold   good    only   of    the    niedii  vnl 
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period],  but  the  Cliristinns  destroyed  tlio  griives, 
and  usi'd  the  stoues  fur  hiiililiiiirinulcriiil  "  ("J.  Q. 
H."  vii.  ViS).  It.  is  cleiir,  therefore,  that  the  same 
fate  was  tlieu  befalling  the  Jewish  inoniinuiits 
which  is  still  annihilating  them,  like  all  other  anli(i- 
iiities  of  the  Holy  Ijand. 

In  ancient  times  the  graves  had  but  one  enemy, 
the  ravenous  jackal  (Pliny.  "Hist.  Nat."  viii.  44), 
and  the  tombs  were,  therefore,  closed  by  means  of 
doors,  or  by  large  stones  (.Matt,  xxvii.  (in,  xxviii.  2; 
John  xi.  ;i8),  which  in  the  Talmud  is  often  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase  y?Mr\   Dno  ("he  closed  the 


The  mishnaic  saying  (M.  IJ.  i.  1).  "The  graves  should 
be  marked  |['J"VDj  at  the  festival,"  probably  re- 
ferred originally  to  the  lombslones,  since  the  Tal- 
mud itself  hases  the  passage  on  the  Hiblical  JVV  (M. 
K.  .'ja).  Il  is  gener.illy  regarded,  however,  as  an 
allusion  to  the  whitening  of  the  graves  after  the 
rainy  season  (Ma'as.  Sh.  v.  1  ;  15.  K.  (iita,  where  the 
reason  is  given  "that  the  bones  are  white"),  which 
was  done  to  [irotect  against  delilement  the  numerous 
l)ilgrims  who  traversed  the  roads  at  the  Passover 
festival  (see  Josephus,  "Ant."  xvili.  2,  §  3:  JIatt. 
xxiii.  27).     R.  Bannaah  was  especially  praised  for 


IX.'^CRIPTIOX  O.N  THE  TOMB.'iTON'E  OF  SaMTEI.  BEX 
(From  the  "  B..l.lln  de  la  Rnal 

top-Stone  " :  see  Kohut,  "  Arucli  Completum,"  ii.  281 ; 
Jastnnv,  "Diet,"  p.  233),  "golel"  being  frequently 
used  in  combination  with  "dofek" 
Protection  (.lastrow.  I.e.  p.  287),  which  signifies  a 
of  Graves,  low  estrade  of  stone  enveloping  the 
grave  on  all  sides,  and  proliably  used 
to  support  the  stone  cover.  In  addition  to  closing 
the  grave  with  a  stone,  it  was  occasionally  sealed 
(Krauss,  "  Leben  .lesu,"  p.  202,  Berlin,  19n2). 

These  stone  covers,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
foimded  with  the  tombstones  erected  on  graves  in 
honor  of  the  dead.  The  Sephardic  .Jews  lay  these 
tombstones  tlat  on  the  graves;  but  since  these  monu- 
ments are  erected  to  be  seen,  tlu'  ujiright  position, 
preferred  by  the  German  .lews,  is  the  more  normal 
one.  In  Bil)lical  Hebrew  the  tombstones  are  called 
}1'S(II  Kings  xxiii.  17;  Jer.  xxxi.  21;  Ezek.  xxxix. 
15),  while  the  Kabbis  termed  them  c'33.  The  grave- 
stone was  crecte<l  at  the  expense  of  the  estate  of  the 
deceased  (Sliek.  ii.  .5).  although  it  was  not  necessarj- 
to  set  up  a  moniuiient  in  memory  of  the  rightcou.s, 
since  their  own  deeds  (their  teachings)  were  a  me- 
morial of  them  (Yer.  She^.  47a;   Gen.  R.  Ixxxii.). 


Sheai.tiel.  Datkp  Moxznx.  Palexcia,  4S.V 

Ac«d»nil»  de  la  Uistirii,"  MaJriJ,) 


(lnooi. 


thus  marking  caves  (tombs),  including  that  of 
Abraham  (15.  B.  .'JSa),  while  Simeon  ben  Lakish  is 
likewise  said  to  have  marked  the  burial-place  of  H. 
Hiyya(I5.  31.  8.")l)\and  to  have  cast  himself  in  prayer, 
for  the  propitiation  of  the  great,  on  the  graves  of  the 
pious  (ik).  of  the  Shamniaites  (Hag.  22li).  of  the 
justified  {il>.  161>),  and  of  the  wronged  (Ynma  87a). 
In  the  Middle  A.ires  Jonah  Gerondi  wished  to  offer 
an  apoloL'V  on  the  grave  of  Mainionides  (Grill/,, 
"Gesch."  3ded.,  vii.  98). 

The  custom  of  making  pilgrimages  to  famous 
tombs,  and  of  praying  at  the  graves  of  parents  and 

ancestors,  is  still    maintained  among 
Pilgrim-     all  classes  of  Jew.s.     Even  in  the  Bib- 
ages.         Heal  period  the  belief  was  current  that 

interment  beside  a  great  man  might 
work  miracles  (II  Kings  xiii.  21).  See  Pn.GniM.\GKS. 
Judicial  procedure  re(|uired  two  forms  of  burial, 
one  forcrimin;ils  who  had  been  beheaded  or  hanged, 
and  the  other  for  those  who  had  been  stoned  or 
burned  (Sanh.  46a),  while  interment  among  convicts 
was  the  utmost  disgrace  (Yeb.  33b).  The  tombs  of 
Gentiles  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  Jews 
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(ib.  6I11).  Special  ciivus  wi-rp  used  f(ir  the  iutei- 
mpiit  uf  the  piuus  ("hisidiiii")  itritl  of  ilie  iiieiiibers 
iif  tlie  Siuilicdiiii  (■'dayyiiniiu  " ;  JI.  !>.  17a),  us  well 
as  f(ii-  still  liorii  ehildieri  ("  iiefaliin ";  Kel.  2(Ui). 
In  the  aiuieut  cemetery  of  Prague  the  Nefell'hilz 
is  still  to  be  seen;  difTereiit  legends  are.  however, 
attached  to  it,  anil  its  origin  can  not.  ihirefore,  be 
detenniiied.  Even  at  the  jiresent  time  all  Jewish 
cummunities  invariably  bury  suicides  in  a  sejia- 
rate  part  of  the  cemetery.  Abba  Said  was  buried 
at  his  father's  feet  (Sent.  .\ii.).  thus  reviving 
in   II   certain    measure    the   use  of   family   tond]S. 


TOMBSTONES  (llebr.  naVD.  pl-  ni3SD):  The 
custom  ol  niarUinga  grave  by  a  stone  which  bore  an 
inscription  describing  the  iiualilies  of  the  deceased 
and  giving  his  agi'  and  the  date  of  his  death  was 
foreign  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Stones  were  indeed 
used  to  mark  the  sites  of  graves,  such  as  the  pillar 
('■  niazz.ebah  ")  placed  by  Jacob  on  the  tomb  of  Kachcl 
(Gen.  .\xxv.  211),  and  the  sign  ("ziyyun  ")  set  \\p  ac- 
cording to  Ezekiel  (.\.\.\i.\.  IG);  but  they  were  uot 
intended  as  monumi.'nts  and  bore  no  inscriptions. 
Even  in  the  geouic  jieriod  the  custom  seems  to  have 
been  iinkuowu  to  the  Jews  of  the  East,  and  it  can  uot. 


t'KMfrrKKV   AT   UflMK. 
(From  k  photogrkph.) 


Every  one  who  beholds  a  Jewish  grave  is  reiiuired 
to  repeat  the  following  prayer:  "Blessed  be  He 
who  begat  thee  in  righteousness,  who  nurtured 
tliee  in  righteousness,  who  letteth  thee  rest  in  right- 
eousness, and  who  will  restirrect  thee  in  righteous- 
ness. .  .  .  Blessed  be  He  who  giveth  life  to  the 
dead  "  (Ber.  .58b).  For  other  expressions  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  the  Jews  as  displayed  in  their 
lond)s.  .see  Brni.\i,;  Buri.m,  Society ;  CitEM.\Tio.N; 
FiNEit.M.  Kites;   MoiitsiNO. 

Bliii.iocuAriiv:  Nirolal.  T>c  Srinilrriii  Mclirnicin.  In  I'irollno. 
TliiMiinis.  xx.\ill.:  Winer,  li.  It.  I.  44:t:  Xlcoll,  In  Hasliia.'s. 
/>i<(.  mill,:  Iv.  4.>l:  St.idc  (IrsrU.  ilex  VnlUi-i  Ixrnrl.  i.  14- 
l.i:  HamtiuritHr.  li.  n.  T.  i.  4Ti! :  Klnzlcr.  Dir  Bililisrlirii  Al- 
terlllnirr.  p.  ;M.'i.  CiiUv  and  SuitKnin,  18.S1;  Itoseniiiuller, 
Arch.  11.2;  Benzinijur,  Arch.  pp.  ItSict  «.</. 

J.  S.   Kk. 


therefore,  have  been  current  in  Talmudic  times.   The 

stone  termed   "gold"  in  the  Mislmah  (Oh.  ii.   1). 

which,  according  to  Hai  Gaon.  was  lai<l  uji  on  the 

side-walls    (dofekin),    served   only   to    protect   the 

grave  from  jackals,  while  that  called  "ziyyun  "  was 

merely  a  mark  to  wsirn  ]iassers-by  against  Ijpvitical 

impurity.      Graves  in  Palestine  were 

None  in      not  devoid  of  monumental  ornamen- 

Palestine     tations,     liowever,      for    "nef.isiiot," 

in  Biblical   or  stone   byiUlings  iu   the   shape   of 

or  houses  or  cupolas,   were  erected,   iu 

Talmudic     Phenician   fashion,   over  them     ('Er. 

Times.       v.    1;    Shek.    ii.    .5).       On    the   tomb 

of  his  father  and  brothers  at  Modin, 

Simon  Maccabeus  erected  a  monument  consisting  of 

seven   pyramids  ou  which  were  carved  armor  and 
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ships  (I  Mace.  xiii.  27-29).  Such  monuments  be- 
came tlie  fa.shion  in  the  (irst  centuries  of  the  com- 
mon era,  wliile  the  rivalries  which  arose  between 
families,  and  the  love  of  ostentation,  led  to  the 
spending  of  great  sums  for  the  a<lorumentof  graves. 
To  put  an  end  to  tjiis  citravagance  Simeon  ben 
Gamaliel  declared  that  the  pious  were  remembered 
by  their  words,  and  that  it  was  an  insult  to  their  mem- 
ory to  put  monuments  on  their  gravesas  though  they 
would  have  been  forgotten  without  them  (Yer.  8hel(. 
ii.  7,  47a).  It 
was  only  outside 
Palestine  that 
some  Jews, 
adopting  the 
custom  of  the 
Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  began 
to  use  tomb- 
stones with  in- 
scriptions com- 
memorating the 
status  of  the  de- 
ceased. These 
epitaphs  were 
written  in  Greek 
or  Latin  in  the 
first  centuries  of 
the  common  era, 
and  began  with 
the  name  of  the 
deceased  or  with 
the  introductory 
l>hrasc  'V.vltatk 
Kuirai  (Keirat)  or 
"Hie  j  a  c  c  t  " 
(="  Here  lies"), 
while  eidogies 
recalling  Bib- 
lical verses  and 
idioms  w  <•  r  e 
used  as  final  for- 
mulas, as,  forin- 
sliuice,  Isa.  Ivii. 
3  or  Ps.  iv.  i). 
The  stones  were 
ailorned  with  a 
variety  of  sym- 
bols in  a(l<lition 
to  the  epitaphs 
thcTUselves,  the 
most  common 
being  a  seven- 
branched  candlestick  (in  allusion  to  Prov.  .\.\.  27, 
"TIk!  spirit  nf  man  is  the  candle  of  the  f.ord  "),  a 
fruit  from  which  sprang  an  car  of  gniin  (proliably 
an  allusion  lo  the  resurreclion  of  the  dradi,  an  oil- 
vessel,  a  palin-linuich,  or  a  curved  horn  npre.scnl- 
ing  IheSllol-AK  which  will  be  blown  hy  the  .Messiah 
loannounce  the  resurrection  of  the  chad.  Exi'epl 
for  the  presence  of  the.s<'  symbols,  the  Jewish  tomb 
stones  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  common  em 
coulil  not  be  distinguished  from  those  of  tin'  Chris- 
tians. Utter  gravestones,  however,  bore,  inadditioii 
to  the  Greek  or  Latin  inscription,  the  llelirew  for- 
mida  ^S^t"  by  DI^L".  as  does  the  loniltstone  of  Nar- 


Sii'tliin  u(  tliu  OKI  1.  i 


(From  •  pboitjcrapli.) 


bonne  of  688;  or  else  they  had  a  lit  hn  w  tiuii»lution 
of  the  Greek  or  Latin  inscription,  us  does  lUut  of 
Tortosa. 

It  can  not  be  detcrniinnl  with  certainty  wUpd  ibu 

custom  of  inscriliing  II.  I  .plm 

Earliest  in   on    tombstones    first  1»  nil 

Europe.      among    the    Jews    in    l.ufi..     The 

oldest  example  known  is  a  gmvestonc 

of    Brindisi    dated    832.       It    is    Irne    Unit   Jiu-ob 

.MOlIn   (MallaHIL)  asserts   that    in   his   lifflinie  b 

gnivestoue  was 
discovered  in 
the  cemetery  of 
>luy<'nce  Ix'ar- 
ing  a  Hebrew 
epitaph  which 
was  eleven  hiiu- 
dreil  years  old, 
but  us  lie  doe* 
not  stale  thai 
he  himself  deci- 
plieml  the  in 
scription,  no 
credence  can  be 
given  to  his  as- 
sertion ("Life- 
liule  Maliaiil," 
ed.  Warsiiw.  p. 
Hflb).  A  ehar- 
ucteristie  feu 
tare  of  the  ep- 
itaphs of  the 
early  Middle 
Ages  was  the 
simplicity  of 
their  style. 
Tliey  usually 
bi'gan    with    llii- 

«Mtds  nn  p'vn. 
ns;n  ;:«.!.  or 
nuin    navon. 

and  cl'Huil  with 

.III.     iif    III.     IIMI'il 


In  the  Inler 
nie<lleval  (mtIihI 
epilapliK  iH-miiie 
more  d.i.lt..! 
and  I' 
and  ill 

II.  n-» 

\  III 


blenis   representing  the  profeiwin 
were    iiilded     lo    the    lii-iirlpiim 
stance,  a  tailor  bad  u  pai^ 
stone:    u    niUHieian,    a    v< 
siuitli.    a  crown   and 
lion  holding  a  swor.! 
In  some  places  i 
I'liiblems  of  tin 
lived,  thus 
or  slurs,      I 

bV    two    o|HII     Ii 

benedlclloii.  "  I- 
newer.    ?>  1 
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Ctjuielery  vt  tbe  Whltf  Jews  uf  C'ucliia 

(From  »  phol^igraph.) 


or  fmiiuiiiiiniil  life,  nro  frpqiicntl y  represpiited  picto- 

lially  :aiicl  ivlii  Isnf  tlu'  wlinU'liiiiiiiiii  liiMly  itri'  foiiiul. 

Tlif  form  (if  the  tomlistoiio  whs  gciicnilly    very 

simple ;uu(l  tlie  muteriivl  viiried  eoiisiilcnilily  in  dilTcr- 

ent  couiitrlfS.      In    FruiiUfi>rt-oii  tlie- 

Inscrip-      .Main  gravesloues  were  generally  made 

tions.       of    red    sjindstoiie.    nircly     of   while 

sandstone  or  K''""''^'-  1"'"^  Ashke- 
nazim  usually  plaeed  the  tondistones  upri;;lit,  while 
the  .Sepliardini  laid  them  horizontally  on  the  graves. 
The  euslom  of 
earving  Ilehrew 
inscriptions  on 
gravestones  seems 
to  have  developed 
tuuch  later  in  the 
East  than  in  Eu- 
rope, since  there 
is  no  mention  of 
it  in  geonic  lili  i- 
ature.  .\llhougli 
Hen  jam  in  of 
Tudela  attributes 
the  dearth  of  very 
ancient  to  m  li  - 
stoni'3  in  Pales- 
tine to  the  fact 
that  the  Christians 
(lest  roy  ed  t  he 
Jewish  graves 
and  used  the 
stones  for  build- 
ing-material, this  is  a  mere  supposition,  and  there 
is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  use  of  tombstones 
with  Hebrew  inscriptions  became  genenil  in  Pales- 
tine much  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century.  It 
is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  both  in  the  life- 
time of  Hetijannn  of  Tudela  and  for  several  cen- 
turies afterward  Jewish  graves  were  often  des- 
troyed and  the  stones  were  used  for  building 
purposes  in  Christian  and  Mohammedan  countries 
alike.  Thus,  when  the  Jews  were  banished  from 
Forth,  the  gravestones  of  the  community  were 
used  to  erect  walls  around  the  city  :  and  David  ibn 
Abi  Zimra  (sixteenth  century)  relates  that  in  his 
lifetime  the  Egypti.'ui  ^lohainmedans  used  to  steal 
Jewish  tombstones  and  resell  them  to  Jews  after 
having  obliterated  the  inscriptions.  To  put  an 
end  to  this  trallic,  the  local  rabbis  allowed  their 
congregations  to  use  only  newly  (juarricd  stones  for 
monuments  to  the  dead  (Hadba/.,  i.  T41,  quoted  by 
Abrahams,  "Jcwisli  Life  in  the  Middle  .\gcs,"  p. 
78).  Although  tond)stones  became  customary,  they 
were  not  obligatory  (.Shidhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah, 
364),  and  every  Jewish  cemetery  contains  some 
graves  without  them.  The  stone  was  seldom  set  up 
before  the  e.xpinition  of  a  year  after  the  date  of 
death,  since  the  departed  soul  re(|uired  that  lapse  of 
time  before  it  could  be  purified.  Inscriptions  are 
generally  dated  according  to  the  em  of  creation:  and 
the  year  is  preceded  by  the  day  of  the  month,  or  the 
Sabbatical  section,  or  both.  In  some  cases  the  nu- 
merical value  of  a  Scriptural  phrase  is  used  to  mark 
the  date,  and  there  are  also  instances  in  which  the 
Christian  date  is  given  side  by  side  with  the  year  of 
creation. 


The  following  are  specimens  of  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tious  found  on  the  totnbstoucs  of  ])rominent  men. 

The  gravestone  of  Elijah    Levila  reads:    px    xSt 

'5)y  II  mi3pn  nst  '^j;  ii  -\2^y  bi>  nonni  ii  pvrn  -i-pn 
Ni>niin-ii;D3  irri^s  ii  d'dl'Q  nf'Vi 'i  npi?:  -il-n  pn 
misS  ^nix  d:"i  ,:  inSsx  pnpia  -i"xn  -il"n  nr  Nin 
.D"nn  inva  mnv  il"s:i  n  idid3  nbv  i23i."  '^  c  njc 

"Tlie  stone    crielh    from  tbe  wall,  ami   mouriu-tli    tufnrB 

every  piisser-tiy  over 
tlie  pnive — over  our 
niblii  who  balti  de- 
pancil  unci  ascended 
into  lie;iv(ii.  Elljnb 
Is  (Time  to  till'  l.ord 
In  a  wlilrlwind 
[coiiip.  II  Kii]};8  it. 
11]- he  who  shed 
light  on  th>'  darkness 
of  f^rainiiutr  and 
lurneil  It  inio  Hcht. 
He  a.sccnijcd  Sheha^ 
t*iwartl  the  end.  in  the 
year:iii'.i[=  1.">1')J,  and 
his  soul  is  hound  up  In 
the  bundle  of  lite." 

The  following 
epitaph  is  found 
on  the  tombstone 
of  Leon  of  Mo- 
dcna ;  niDN  J'3nN 

ajx  nr  ivna  vptp 
movo   -niD  pjp 
f>l'oo    i:pn    D^Jij; 
•Di)y:i  -ino:  nra  nrnioo  .tin  min'i) 

"I'Vinr  yards  of  eround  in  this  graveyard.  '  hy  purchase 
liy  kerchief,'  were  from  eternity  tninsferreil  from  aliove  to 
Judah  Aryeh  of  .Modena.  In  these  lie  hid  himself  and  disap- 
peared." 

Maiiasscli  ben  Israel's  lombslone  bears  the  words: 

'Dno3  ''n  i:tiv  mn  ii  nj  n33  tib  tij;  ain  no  ab 
1131  iTH"   nsj  II  1-1310  pv  QJ  itiv  nv3i  II  inj; 

■ytan  'o''3 

"The  rabhl  did  not  die;  Ids  light  Is  not  yet  extinpruished ; 

he  liveth  still  In  the  heights  of  the  Terrible. 
Examples  of  Hy  his  pen  and  the  sweetness  of  his  speech  his 
Inscription,   rememhninii^  will  be  eternal  like  the  days  of 

the  earth." 

On  the  tombstone  of  Joseph  Dclmedigo  is  fnund 
the  following  inscription:  nSDI  nj'pl  n^^' *33  1,\'L" 
IC  isDJ   ''3  II  njj>b   1NL"    D'-inoi    n'JN31    nib^3N3 

II  nji3r«  ntniD  'osn^  .-nt:j?  n^n  -t-ca  n3no3  b•\•^:^ 
-\2]i  ^33  nT3  Nvo:n  njunn  mnD:i  nD3nn  n'i3xj 
mp3  D'nba  nn  -i:;'s  n:isvi  n3:j  nmpi  ns'  ii  nj'si 
nrsL".!  '2:3  nnn  inn-cj  nji-in  i"in3  ino3n  ii  njn: 
'?])  n3j  bv  'ini  'IX  nsDi  nno  ii  njioci  nn:j  nti 
f[DV  nr  sin  -3  11  izv  n-i'un  fs  il-k  ^jxti;"  pnj 
Dnn  piso  131?  ^33  -|Sin  lyoL"  il'-n*  13  T3:;'on 
m3-io  ])cb2  -131  ^3  uDo  abvi  xi'i  11 131"  d'v^di 
^133:  no3nn  mbzM  -i2d  ii  -i3n  onsD  ni^nj 
D'iDD  ni^'vi)  ii  -ii3"i;i  nt:vj'S3  nji3n3 11-1310  Dn3 
ab  -I3J  -13133  n'n  ni03n  j'3'l"  ^31  -i3di  -ioj  n3-in 
.-i3in  eiDX  b.-i  iinji  ]cp  -I3-I  n':n 

"Take  up  weeping,  walling,  and  lamenting,  howl  in  mourn- 
ing and  desolation,  suffer  bitterness  like  wormwood,  for  a  chief 
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and  0  (freat  man  Is  fallen  In  tho  rnmp,  one  who  was  the  crown 
of  the  Inherited  [sciences,  i.e.,  Jewish  leurnln^j  and  astronomy. 
Wisdom  WHS  h)Sl  [with  hlui]  and  undcrslandinK  dlsapiH-ared. 
Is  there  <ine  like  hirn  In  dime  or  country  — west,  east,  south, 
north -to  whom  the  spirit  of  tiotlhath  beenplven  Y  Hts  wisdom 
slnpelh  in  the  streets,  while  his  soul,  under  the  winirs  of  the 
Sbekinali,  is  hidden  and  preserved.  Hasten,  breakout  In  lamen- 
tations and  howllm?s  over  the  man,  the  pride  of  Israel  who  liuth 
passed  away  [the  phrase  mvjn  |'d  is  merely  a  riietorlcal  Ilgure 
In  Iniilatlon  of  (ien.  ,\v.  17].  For  he  is  the  Joseph  who  sold  corn 
[i.e.,  propiifcrnted  li'arnlntt:  comp.  (ien.  xlll.  lij.  whose  repuui- 
tlon  spread  everywiien',  wlm  tore  up  mountains  and  broke 
rocks.  Notldm;  was  hidden  from  him.  In  a  tonf^ue  that  siM'ak- 
eth  proud  IhiuK's  he  composed  works.  In  the  "Nolilot  ilok- 
mali '  he  credltjihly  speakcth  of  astronomy  and  **ibbur.'  To 
comjiose  many  works  was  Ills  Intention  and  desire.  In  all  the 
seven  sciences  he  was  very  elllcienl.  He  oiiiittod  notbinfr, 
small  or  (treat ;  he  collected  and  Iliesaurized  everything." 


Some  prominent  men  romposcd  for  tlivms^-lviiitlic 
cpitiipbs  wliicli  tliey  wi.slied  to  Ik.-  piil  on  ilicir  tomb- 
stones, sucli  fis  till-  one  fonml  ou  i'  i.iuc 
of  Jonallitin  EybesclilUz,  wliicU  n :.  ws: 

nov  Tj-N  L-'NH  mnii>n  ^y  niinn  -.z-.v  ^3  nn' 
t,"\sa  ins-is:i  isv  ^s  3l-t  i,  nmic  ;i-ir3  n-m  d:^ 
n^sn '  nnv>j  nairna  2ycb  zb  bv  wr  k:  ;  nnc: 
b2\  S11DN'  vbn  vj'sj  II  nim-in  'p^jk^j  nya  uin 
^Kic"  niL"23  '3  ijir  DD'cvD  mst  I'  nmj  .Tnn 
DS'C'EJ  'nn  r^h^•\io^  nua  kijl'*^  -idid  \ioh  !•  nnx 

■nmu 

"  Every  possrr-hysbould  w-c  what  h  enirmvnl  on  ttifw  uUn. 


The  rEMETKRY  AT  Tims. 


(>'n<ni  A  |>liu4ui{T«|tti  la  Ui>  p.— bmIoi 

The  toiiilistont!  of  Moses  l.Iagiz  beiirsllie  epiliipli: 

II  in"3  pi'Js  pn  L"i:x  'nnn  ms:  N-ip  'i^x  n:a  -i3iy 
inniD^ci  in^nj  mv  v:z  iin'o  mr  nin^  ^icns 
1^'K  II  imNDDi  "in'«  n-nn  Dvn  nna  nonK  'l-^j 
i:vf>x  inyj  nS  eiij  irsi  eiun  nion  Iremi:  ii)  psl 
[P  injion]  in:i?:n  San  -ny  '3  r"  I'V  npc  pn  i? 

t2'3'  3^  D3n  '3  11L"  pinX    DVilini!:3D3   ^23    1S;3 

imcip3  13T  «11D^ 

■' I'lusser-liy.  turn  toward    me,  rt'ad  somelhlnii  licM-i'mlni:: 

rndcrnealh  me  a  man  pn'pan'<l  his  dwelllna-plnce.    Yi-atenliir 

Ihellithlof  his  face  shone  maji-sllcallv,  showlnit  liU  trniilutw 

and  sovereliinlv  ;  I.Mlay  clods  of  enrlb  en paw  Ihi-  l»'auly  of 

Ills  i«k1v  and  its  lirilllani'V.  It  balli  nidther  Ixxllly  form  nor 
siilwlance;  wi' can  compan' naiiL'ht  nnio  It.  II  Ix'hi^oveJh  Uiw! 
onlv  lo  keep  thine  evi'S  open  :  know  Ihiit,  like  him,  as  n  rtlll- 
born  child  Ihoii  wilt  fail  in  lis  (cb'alh'sl  trap  llewan'  of  the  last 
dav.  for  thi'  wise  man  foresi-tdti  llie  end  from  the  l»-Klnnlnir." 
XII.-13 


of  Pt.  Mftufir*  Elilitwvff,  N«w  VwrkJ 

The  UMin  who  titofMl  an  n  intMlel,  wti" 
turned  to  duid,  and  his  vljuiti'  l"^  o. 
man's.    I'mv,  take  II  lo  be«rt  ' 
for  bim  manv  iimvern  lo  liic 


See,  llliio,  tlle    itllirlui    111  IIIAU    CkUkl  kllk ,    UUil 
P.M.l:mil!M-IIY 

liini ' 

(or 
/.<<■ 
ill 
(■.,. 

1«H 

fri- 
on 
Uoli.  .  ,      ,, 

J.  !■   •'" 

Tlio  iiliniM?  of  Jrn-luli  tomlMtnnni  r»ric».  ■*  it  nilr. 
ncronllng  totlircmiiilT)"  '»>  "'•••ch  Ibcjr  arc  fotind. 


Tombstones 
Tophet 
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tliimgh  (ircusioniilly  llio  Jews  curry  with  llieni  to 
otlii'r  couiilrics  the  pnictisi'  of  tliiir  iiiilive  liiiiil.  No 
very  carrful  cxiimlimtidU  of  the  il(vcl(i|iiiu'iit  of 
.k'wisli  tDinlistciiit'S  liiis  liitlierto  been  niiiiU':  but  it 
appears  probable  tliat  in  the  earlier  iiistanees  the 
grave  of  an  important  personajjc  was  covered  by  a 
stone  in  the  shape  of  a  sareophagus,  at  the  cn<l  of 
wliieli  a  description  of  the  person  interred  beneath  it 
was  incised.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  tin'  collec- 
tion of  tombstones  in  the  old  Sarajevo  e<-riietery 
(see  Jkw.  Kncvc.  xi.  CO)  and  in  the 
Sar-         tomb  of   Isjinc   bou   Sheshet   {i/i.    vi. 

cophagus  li'ii).  A  further  development  of 
Model.  this  method  is  found  in  the  tomb 
of  Joseph  nelmedigo  at  Prague 
(i4.  iv.  509),  with  which 
may  be  compared  the 
toTiibs  of  Judah  Liiw 
biMi  IJezalcel  (Hi.  vii.  3")4) 
and  Mordecai  Jleisel  (rt. 
viii.  44'J).  All  these  have 
ornamental  and  decoratdl 
panels  of  stone,  corre- 
sponding, as  it  were,  to 
the  head  and  foot  of  an 
old-fashioned  bedstead. 
From  this  type  the  shape 
of  tombstones  appears  to 
have  developed  in  two  dif- 
ferent direction.s,  adopted 
by  the  Sephardiiu  and 
Ashkena/.ini  respectivelx . 
The  Sephardim,  who,  at 
Amsterdam,  for  example 
(ill.  i.  544,  iii.  43."i),  us(<l 
the  sarco])liagus  form 
without  end-pieces,  grad 
ually  lowered  the  .sarcoph- 
agus till  it  was  almost 
level  with  the  ground,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  Beth 
llolim  burial-ground  at 
London  (ifi.  viii.  l.W)  ;  the 
top  was  rounded,  and  on 
this  the  inscription  was 
engmved.  In  Amsterdam 
this  rounding  was  fouixl 
inconvenient  for  the 
somewhat  elaborate  coats 
of  armscarved  upon  tomb- 
stones, and  the  top  was  made  perfectly  Hat.  and 
pmctically  rested  on  the  ground,  so  that  as  the  grave- 
yard became  filled  up  it  was  almost  entirely  jiaved 
with  tombstones,  as  at  Allona  (ih.  i.  475)  and  at 
Tunis.  In  Cochin  occur  .sjircophagus  tombstones  on 
which  the  inscriptions  slill  retain  their  original  posi- 
tion at  the  end  (see  illustration  on  p.  1U2).  In  Italy 
the  sarcophagus  form  ajipears  to  liave  been  retained 
only  as  regards  the  lid.  which  formed  the  whole  of 
the  tombstone  (Hi.  X.  61). 

With  the  A.shkenazim,  on  the  other  baud,  tlicfoot- 
Jiiecc,  i)Ossibly  for  economy's  sake,  was  detached 
from  the  sarcophagus,  and  the  inscription  was  in- 
cised upon  it.  apparently  on  the  outside  of  the 
grave,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Brody  cemetery  (ih.  iii. 
040),  where  obviously  the  inscriptions  which  abut 


Vault  of  Frledlander  Family  at  Saint  Petersburg,  Russia. 

(From  H  photopriph.) 


slab   of   the 
over  Judali 

Modern 
Forms. 


on  the  path  must  be  at  the  ends  of  the  graves,  since 
the  latter  would  otherwise  be  uniler  the  path.  After- 
ward the  inscripticui  was  cut  on  the  interior  of  the 
upriirlit  stone,  i.e.,  the  portion  lacing  the  tomb 
it.s<'lf. 

The  earliest  form  seems  to  have  been  a  plain, 
square,  somewhat  thick  stone,  as  at  Mayence,  with 
which  may  be  compared  the  Seville  tombstone  illus- 
trated inji-;w.  Exrvc.  xi.  20y.  This  square  form  is 
found  also  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Worms  (see  ])Uge 
.j62).  At  Erlangen  each  grave  was  marked  by  a 
perfectly  S(|uare  block  of  stone,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
article  BiiiiAi.  (Hi.  iii.  434).  The  tirst  attemjit  at 
ornament  seems  to  have  been  to  make  the  top  of  the 
stime  come  to  a  point,  as  is  seen  in  many  of  the 
tombstones  in  the  old 
Prague  cemetery  (ib.  x. 
105).  The  headstone  was 
shaped  at  the  top,  and  the 
inscription  was  inserted 
overtlie  head  of  the  corpse 
anil  facing  the  grave  itself. 
A  further  jirocess  was 
to  make  a  kind  of  margin 
for  the  inscription,  which 
took  various  forms  accord- 
ing to  the  outline  of  the 
stone  itself  (.see  illustra- 
tion on  p.  187).  Excel- 
lent examples  of  all  these 
ty])es  can  be  seen  in  the 
illustration  of  the  Endin- 
gen  cemetery  (ib.  iii.  639). 
In  the  later  forms  of  the 
sarcophagus  tond)S  of 
Prague  these  borders  and 
outlines  became  very  elab- 
orate, as  can  be  seen  from 
the  tombstone  of  Judah 
h'6w(ib.  vii.  3.")4).  Florence 
uses  round  pillars  instead 
of  the  sarcophagus  moilel. 
In  western  Europe  and 
America,  Jewish  tomb- 
stones have  become  exact- 
ly similar  to  tlio.se  of  the 
surrounding  iiop\ilation. 
Thus,  in  the  United  States 
the  stone  put  over  Mo.ses 
Seixas  is  a  plain  square 
old-fashioned  type  (ih.  xi.  101);  that 
Touro  is  a  short  obelisk  (ih.  ix.  295), 
wliih'  the  monument  over  the  grave 
of  Uriah  Levy  is  in  its  way  quite  a 
work  of  art,  and  has  distinct  reference 
to  his  naval  career  (ih.  viii.  65).  In 
the  richer  Jewish  fanulies  the  gravcstcme  has  al- 
ready been  replaced  by  a  family  vault  of  a  some- 
wliat  elaborate  character.  Reference  to  the  follow- 
ing illustrations  in  The  Jewish  Encycloi-edia 
(volume  and  page  are  given)  will  show  the  variety 
in  the  shape  of  tombstones; 

Altona I.  475 

Amsterdam 1.  .544 

Brody lil.  ti40 

Deluiedi|.'o.  Joseph Iv.  .t(I9 
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Dessau Iv.  S33 

EDdlngun 111.  03S) 

Frankfort-on-the-Maln III.  838 

Uans,  Davia v.  iKW 

Isaac  ben  Stieshet vl.  632 

Juilab  Lfiw  bfn  Bczaleel vll.  a>» 

Levy,  Urlali  I'bllllps Till.  K 

Lonaon vlll.  l.W 

Mayencc vlll.  3S1,  Ml 

Melsel,  Moriletal vlll.  442 

Mendelssobn,  Moses rill-  484 

New  York 1.  511;  III.  IHl;  IJt.  284,  288 

Newport I-  •'■'li'- 1!!-  295 


.\i.\.  C,  11,  12,  13,  U)  ami  oucc  in  II  K 
10)  to  (Icsiguatv  u  place  in  one  of  tlie  . 
outside  tlie  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Tlie  iii<ai,iii^  ut 
the  word  is  much  in  dispute.  W.  ItolKTlsuo  Smith 
("Kel.  of  Sem."  p.  227,  note)  councctH  it  with  an 
Aramaic  loan-word  whiili  means  "Ilreplaces."  Tlie 
formation  of  tliewonl  is  similar  to  that  of  "  Molcch  ' 
and  "  Ashtoreth."  Tlie  passage  in  Kings  locjites  the 
place  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Ilinncjm.  Now 
there  are  three  valleys  in  Jerusalem  which  c<iiivergc 


.MiMlKIM    AM.  ZOKKOW.SKI    FaM  II.II.S.  SaUJI    KItUKt  CUHCTKKY,  MW    VOWS. 
(Kroiu  ft  vbo*ofT»pk.) 


NIkolshurg '»•*" 

ri.Hii "•'" 

r".^-" ••^'^•iS 

Siilhl  Petersburg ,  «V 

Sarajevo »  •  "' 

Selxas,(ier8boin  .Mender ■»'•  "~ 

SelxiuH,  Moses ."  ,2!i 

u,,viii,.                             XI.  J" 

Vuui,:::::::::: »l!-«i« 

VI .« *  -Irt 

Werthelnier,  aamson ,,' wi, 

Worms ^"-^ 

niiu.iodRAniv ;  Admirable  exnnipl.M.  of  old  """''"'j;"«',  "T 
and  lr<  1,.  Jerabek,  Ihr  Alt,  l-nifjcr  JutUn-hyirillff.  iwn. 

J, 
TOPAZ.     See  Okms. 
TOPEKA.     See  K.\ssAs. 

TOPHET  (nen:  nnan,  Isa-  .xx.\.  33):   Old  Tes- 
tjjmeiil  term  used  chiclly  by  Jeremiah  (vll.  81,  8'.: 


just  helow  the   pool  of  8il««m:    KMmii  frr.m 

«i8l  side  of  llie  city  ;    Wody    ol  ! : 

soiitliwest;    and  the  Tyropoon  e^ 

JiifTa  gate  to  Silonm.     Then- 1*  no  • 

ion  as  l<>  wliich  of  ihi-w  vnlb  x'  ^■ 

i-ient  Tophet.     Ther»'  i«.  h<' 

the  convergence  of  tlie  llirn- 

Tophet.      It  Is  »Ih<>  VI  T 

phet  dill  nr)te\l<i"l  »]• 

tlie  nist  side  of  .1 

then,  either  with  li 

emidy,  with  the  great  VttlU>  iiwiWiin;  Iht  soulli 

borili'r  i>f  the  city 

Ti'pl"!  "■*  "I'-'    ' 
was  iledicni' '1  '  ■ 
nee.  of  their 
nlNunlnalile  / 
Kings  xxUi.  m^>  'l^'ll'-'  ""'  .!.-V"'"i*'  M"> 


tlie 


I. 

( 

■  -n 

r 
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thus  to  put  a  stiip  to  the  iitrocious  siicrifices  of  hu- 
man life  which  hiiil  hccii  iiinilu  by  at  U'ast  two  kings 
of  Juilah.  JiTi'niiah's  rffcrcnccs  to  Tophct  charac- 
tiTi/.u  it  and  at  the  sanii'  time  specify  that  tlie  |)UU- 
ishnienl  which  threatens  rebellious  .luihih  sliall  so 
revolutionize  and  reverse  current  wrongs  as  to  till 
this  valley  with  the  corpses  of  those  who  shall  be 
slain  in  the  impending  calamities.  Tophet  shall 
henceforth  be  called  "the  valley  of  slaughter"  (Jer. 
vii.  33).  After  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  in  080 
li.c,  and  down  to  New  Testament  times,  incidental 
references  to  Tophet  or  Gehenna  (DJH  P  N*J)  ii"l>- 
cate  that  it  was  n  kind  of  perpelually  burning 
rubbish-heap,  where  the  refuse  of  Jerusalem  was 
cuQsumcU. 

E.  o.  II.  IM     i' 

TOKAH  (Hebrew,  min;  Aramaic.  Nn'mK: 
Greek,  N""'!):  Name  applied  to  the  live  books  of 
Moses.  Gknesis,  Exoins,  Leviticis.  NlMUEits, 
and  Dkiteiionomv.  The  contents  of  the  Torah 
as  a  whole  are  discussed,  from  the  jioint  of  view  of 
modern  nil)lical  criticism,  under  I'EXTATKtrii,  where 
a  table  gives  the  various  .sources:  while  its  impor- 
tance as  a  center  of  crystallization  for  the  Hebrew 
canon  is  treated  under  Htiii.K  C.^^■o^•.  Tlie  present 
article,  therefore,  is  limited  to  the  Iiistory  of  the 
Penlateuch  in  post-Biblical  Judaism. 

The  Torah  receives  its  title  from  its  contents,  the 
name  itself  connoting  "doctrine."  The  Hellenistic 
Jews,  however,  translated  it  bj-  r6/ior  =  "law  "  (e.g., 
LXX.,  prologue  to  Ecclus.  [Siraeh].  Philo,  Jose- 
phus,  and  the  New  Testament),  whenci!  came  the 
term  "lawbook";  this  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  Jewish  religion  is  purely  no- 
mistic,  so  that  it  is  still  freciuenlly  designated  as  the 
religion  of  hiw.  In  reality,  however,  the  Torah 
contains  teachings  as  well  as  laws,  even  the  latter 
being  given  in  ethical  form  and  contained  in  his- 
torical narratives  of  an  ethical  character. 

In  the  books  of  the  I3ibic  the  following  names  of 

the  Pentateuch  occur:  niiT'  mm  "I2D  in  II  Chron. 

xvii.  9,  Nell.  ix.  S.  iuid.  with  the  added 

Ifame.  epithet  nco  T2.  H  Chron.  xxxiv.  14; 
while  ,-|in'  niin  alone,  without  ISO. 
is  found  in  II  Kings  x.  31,  I  Chron.  xxii.  11,  and  11 
Chron.  xii.  1,  xxxi.  3.  4,  and  xxxv.  20.  Sometimes 
D'il^S.  or  a  word  of  similar  meaning,  is  added,  as 
D'n^X  min  IDD.  Josh.  xxiv.  26,  Neh.  viii.  18  (with- 
out "ISD.  '''•  X.  29).  Another  designation  is  "iSD 
n'CO  mm.  Josh.  viii.  31.  xxiii.  6;  II  Kings  xiv.  C; 
Neh.  viii.  1;  or  n'CO  mm.  I  Kings  ii.  3;  II  Kings 
xxiii.  2."):  >Ial.  iii.  22  (A.  V.  iv.  4),  with  the  addi- 
tion of  nay;  Ezra  iii.  2  (with  the  addition  of 
D'H^Sn  t"X),  vii.  C:  nw"D  ISO.  II  Chron.  xxv.  4 
(preceded  by  rnm3i.  .\xxv.  12.  The  oldest  name 
doubtless  is  mmn  "120  (Deut.  i.  5;  xxxi.  9,  11,  24; 
xxxii.  40 :  Neh.  viii.  2),  sometimes  shortened  to 
mmn  (Deut.  i.  ."J:  xxxi.  9.  11,  24:  xxxii.  46;  Neh. 
viii.  2),  or  to  IDOn  (Neh.  viii.  5),  or  to  min  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  4).  The  last  two  names  occur  with  great 
frequency  in  Jewish  tradition,  where  the  Torah 
becomes  a  living  creature.  The  expression  "the 
five  books,"  which  is  the  origin  of  the  term  "Pentii- 
teuch,"  occurs  only  in  .lewisli  tradition,  which  has 
■  also   been   the  source   for  "Genesis."  etc.,   as   the 


names  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  (sec  Ulau. 
"Zur  Einleitimg  in  die  Ileilige  Schrift,"  pp.  4b-4;i). 
According  to  all  critics,  regardless  of  the  schools 
to  which    the}'   belong,  the  Torah   forms  a  single 
work,  which  is  represented,  even  at  the  present  day, 
by  the  synagogal  Sckot.i.  of  tmk  L.\w:   nor  does 
history  know  of  any  other  Tondi  .scroll.     The  five- 
fold division  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
ftuinary      due  to  jxirelj' external  causes,  and  not 
Division  of  toadiversity  of  content ;  for  in  volume 
the  Torah.    the  Torah  forms  more  than  a  fourth 
of   all  the   books   of   the   Bible,  and 
contains,  in  romid  numbers,  300,000  letters  of  the 
1,100.000  ill  the  entire  Bible.     A  work  of  such  com- 
pass far  exceeded  the  normal  .size  of  an  individual 
.scroll  among  the  Jews;   and  the  Torah  accordingly 
became  a  Pentateuch,  thus  being  analogous  to  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  originally  formed  a  single 
cjiic,  but  which  were  later  split  into  twenty-four 
l)arts  each.     Like  them,  moreover,  the  Pentateuch 
was  divided  according  to  the  sense  and  with  an  ad- 
mirable knowledge  of  the  subject  (Blau,  "Althe- 
brilisches  Buchwesen,"  pp.  47-4!)),   while  subdivi- 
sions were  also  made  into  the  so-called  open  and 
closed  "parashiyyot,"  whoso  exact   interrelation  is 
not  yet  clear.     There  arc  in  all  009 
Division      sections,   290  open   and    379    closed. 
into  Another  class  of  parashiyyot  divides 

Sections,  the;  weekly  lessons,  now  callcil  "sid- 
rot,"  into  seven  parts.  The  Torah 
also  falls,  on  the  basis  of  the  lessons  for  the  .Sab- 
bath, into  .54  sidrot  according  to  the  annual  cycle, 
and  into  15.5  according  to  the  triennial  cycle.  The 
former  division,  which  is  now  used  almost  imiver- 
sally,  is  the  Babylonian:  and  the  latter,  which  has 
recently  been  introduced  into  some  Kcform  congre- 
gations, is  the  Palestinian.  Thelatter  class  of  sidrot, 
however,  has  no  external  marks  of  division  in  the 
scrolls  of  the  synagogue;  while  the  divisions  in  the 
former,  like  the  parashiyyot,  are  indicated  by  blaidi 
spaces  of  varying  length  (see  Sinu.v).  This  proba- 
bly implies  a  greater  antiquity  for  the  sections 
which  are  thus  designated,  although  the  divisions 
into  .5.845  verses,  which  seem  to  be  still  older,  have 
no  outward  marks.  The  system  of  chapters  was  in- 
troduced into  the  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
hence  into  the  Torah,  from  the  Vtilgate.  This  mode 
of  division  is  not  known  to  the  JIasorah,  though 
it  was  incorporated  in  the  final  Masoretic  notes, 
for  individual  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is 
given  in  modern  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
simply  on  the  basis  of  the  stereotyped  editions  of 
the  English  Bible  Societj',  which  followed  earlier 
examples. 

The  external  form  of  the  Torah  is  discussed  in 
such  articles  as  .Manuscripts,  Scroll  of  the  Law, 
and  Mantle  ok  the  Law;  but  so  niunerous  are 
the  assertions  of  tradition  concerning  its  contents 
and  its  value  that  the  repetition  of  even  a  very 
small  part  of  them  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  article.  Every  page  of  the  Talnuid  and  ]Midrash 
is  filled  with  citations  from  the  Pentateuch  and  with 
the  most  fulsome  praise  of  it,  united  with  super- 
human love  and  divine  respect  therefor.  In  the  five 
volumes  of  Bachcr's  work  on  the  Haggadah,  the 
Torah  and  its  study  form  a  special  rubric  in  the 
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account  of  each  "sofcr,"  or  sdiolnr  of  the  Law.     In 
all  probability  there  never  was  another  people,  ex- 
cci)t  possibly  the  Uruhmans,  that  sur- 
Jewish       rounded  its  hoi)-  writings  with  such 
Tradition     respect,  transmitted  Iheni  through  the 
and  centuries  with  such  self-Siicrilicc,  and 

the  Torah.  preserved  them  with  so  little  change 
for  more  tlian  2,000  years.  The  very 
letters  of  the  Torah  were  believed  to  have  come  from 
God  Himself  (H.  15.  l.">a).  and  were  counted  carefully, 
the  word  "soferini  "  denoting,  according  to  the  Tal- 
mud (Kid.  30a),  "the  counters  of  the  letters."  A 
special  class  of  scholars  devoted  all  their  lives  to  the 
careful  preservation  of  the  te.\t  ("  .Masorah  "),  the 
only  analogy  in  the  literature  of  the  world  being 
found  in  India,  where  the  Vedas  were  accurately 
preserved  by  similar  means. 

The  Torah  is  older  than  the  world,  for  it  existed 
either  947  generations  (Zeb.  116a,  and  parallels)  or 
2,000  years  (Gen.  U.  viii..  and  parallels;  Weber, 
".liUiische  Theologie,"  p.  1.5)  before  the  Creation. 
The  original  Pentateuch,  therefore,  like  everything 
celestial,  consisted  of  fire,  being  written  in  black  let- 
ters of  llame  upon  a  white  ground  of  tire  (Yer.  Shek. 
49a,  and  parallels;  Ulau,  "  Althebrili.sches  Buchwc- 
sen,"  p.  1.56).  God  held  counsel  with  it  at  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  since  it  was  wisdom  itself  (Tan., 
ncresliit.  pusxim).  and  it  was  God's  first  revelation, 
in  which  He  Ilim.sclf  took  part.  It  was  given  in 
completeness  forall  time  and  forall  mankind,  so  that 
no  further  revelation  can  be  expected.  It  was  given 
in  the  languages  of  all  peoples;  for  the  voice  of  the 
divine  revelation  was  seventyfold  (Weber,  /.<•.  pp. 
16-20;  Blau,"7.nr  Kinleitung  indie  IleiligeSchrift," 
l)p.  84-100).  It  shines  forever,  anil  was  transcribed 
liy  the  scribes  of  the  seventy  ])eoples  (Bacher,  "  Ag. 
Tan."  ii.  20.3.  416),  while  everything  found  in  the 
Prophets  and  the  Ilagiographa  was  already  con- 
tained in  the  Torah  (Ta'an.  9a),  so 
Preexist-  that,  if  the  Israelites  had  not  sinned, 
ence  of  only  the  five  books  of  Moses  would 
the  Torah.  have  been  given  them  (Ned.  22b). 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Prophets  and 
the  Ilagiographa  will  be  abrogated;  but  the  Torah 
will  remain  forever  (Yer.  .Meg.  70d).  Every  letter 
of  it  isa  living  creature.  When  Solomon  took  many 
wives,  neuteronomy  threw  himself  before  (!oil  and 
complained  that  Solomon  wislnd  to  remove  from  the 
I'entateueh  the  yod  of  the  word  n3T  U>eul.  xvii.  17), 
with  which  the  prohibition  of  polygamy  was 
spoken;  and  God  replied:  "Solomon  anduthousand 
like  him  shall  perish,  but  not  one  lelterof  the  Tondi 
shall  be  destroyed  "(r.ev,  H.  xix.  ;  Yer.  Sanh.  20c; 
Cant.  K.  .5,  11;  comp.  Bacher,  I.e.  Ii.  123,  note  ft). 
The  single  letters  wimc  hyposlati/.ed,  and  were  act- 
ive even  at  the  creation  of  (he  world  (Bacher,  l.r.  I. 
347),  an  idea  which  is  probably  di'rived  from  Gnos- 
tic speculation.  The  whole  world  is  said  to  be  only 
,,V,,  of  the  Torah  (Kr.  21a). 

Israel  received  Ibis  treasure  only  through  suffer- 
ing (Ber.  .5a.  and  pandlels),  for  the  biMik  and  the 
sworil  came  together  from  heaven,  and  Isniel  was 
obliged  lo  choose  between  them  (Sifre,  I>eul.  40. 
end;  BaeluT,  l.r.  ii.  402,  note  .5);  and  whosoever  de- 
nies the  heavenly  origin  of  the  Tondi  will  |os«>  the 
future  life  (Sanli.  .\.  1).     This  high  cslccm  tluds  lis 


expression  in  the  rule  that  a  copy  ni  m.  i'. m.n.  ni  ii 
is  unlimited  in  value,  and  in  the  t.rdinunci.-  Ihiit  the 
inhabilants  of  a  city  might  oblige  one  unothi-r  to 
procure  scrolls  of  the  Ijiw  (Tosef.,  H.  M.  ili.  24. 
xi.  23).  The  pious  beipieatlied  n  copy  of  the  ToraU 
to  the  synagogue  (lA.  B.  I>  il.  3) ;  and  it  w»«  the 
duty  of  wich  one  to  make  one  for  hini<<<-lf.  while 
the  honor  paid  the  Bible  greatly  inlluenciil  the 
distribution  of  copies  and  led  to  the  founduliou 
of  libraries  (Blau,  ~ Althebraisches  Buchwesin," 
pp.  84-97). 

The  highest  ideal  nf  young  anil  old  niul  of  Hinnll 
and  great  was  the  study  of  the  Ijiw,  thus  forming 
a  basis  for  that  indomilalile  eagerness  of  the  Jewiiih 
people  for  education  and  that  uni|uenchalile  thirat 
for  knowledge  which  still  chameterize  them.  "An 
the  ciiild  must  satisfy  its  hunger  day  by  day,  sti 
must  the  grown  nmn  busy  hims4'lf  with  the  Tnnih 
each  hour"  (Yer.  IWr.  ch.  ix.).  The  misbnah  i  Pe'uh 
i.)  incorporated  in  the  daily  prayer  di-clan-s  that  the 
study  of  the  Jjiw  transcends  all  things.  U-ing  cniiler 
than  the  rescue  of  human  life,  than  the  luiilding  of 
the  Temple,  and  than  the  honor  of  father  and  nxither 
(Meg.  16b).  It  is  of  more  value  than  theolTering  of 
daily  sacrillce  ('Er.  03b);  a  single  day  d.  \  ■I..1  to 
the  Torah  outweighs   I.OIX)   saerillces     ~  i, 

comp.  .Men.  100a»;  wliile  the  fable  of  ii      i  1 

the   Fox,    in   which   the    latter  siiks  to  eiilice  ihe 
former  to  dry  land,  deilares  Isniel  can  live  only  in 
the  Ijiw  as  fish  can  live  only  in  the  ocmn      Who- 
ever si'|>anite8  himself  from  the  Tomh  dies  forth- 
with ('.\b.  Zandi  3b);    for  Are   con- 
Study  of     sumes  him.  and  he  falU  into  hell  (B. 
the  Torah.    B.  79a i;   while  (iod    wi-eps  over  one 
who  might  haveiKi  upiid  hiniM'lf  with 
it  but  neglectiHl  to  do  so  (M»i!-  '>'')-     The  miidy 
must  be  unselfish:   "One  should  ^liely  tli.-  T-Tnh 
with  self-denial,  even  at  tin  '■  ; 

and  in  the  very  hour  before  i|.  ••• 

himself  to  this  duty  "  (So1al>  •H'.  B>  i 
83b).     •*  Whoever  uses  the  crown  of  til'  d 

be  destroyed  "  (Xe<l.  «2*l).     All.  e^  I 

Ihe  uni'lean.  were  reiiuin-'l  I"  "l'; 
22a),  while  it  was  the  d  c 

entire  weekly  |.-««>n  t"  -t 

benedielinu  v. 

lib).     Pri.pli.  * 

gives  proterlion  .. 
sickiH'ss  (Kr.  .Ml' 
Messianic  time  (>  . 
that  "the  Torah  !■: 
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denied  this  dogma  lind  no  slmrc  in  the  lift-   to  come 
(Sanli.   X.).  sbows  timt  tlierc   wiis  n  scIkkiI   wliicli 

assuined  ii  critical  utiiluilc  Inward  tlic 

Criticism  of  Toruli.     There   is    much  evidence   in 

the  Torah    jiroof  of  this;  but  liereonly  tlieliistory 

Among      of  criticism   within   llie  orlliodox  syn- 

Jews.        ugogue  will  he  discussed.      It  was  a 

moot  point  wlietiier  tlie  Law  was 
given  all  at  once  or  in  smaller  rolls  at  dilTerent 
times  (OiJ.  (iOa);  and  the  furllier  question  was  dis- 
cussed, whether  Moses  or  Joshua  wrote  the  last  eight 
verses  of  the  I'entateuch  (15.  H.  l-lb-loa).  It  was 
definitely  allirmed.  on  the  other  hand  (rt. ),  that 
Moses  composed  the  sections  concerning  Balaam 
<Xum.  xxii.-.xxiv.),  thus  closing  all  discu.ssious  on 
that  score.  Many  tacil  douhtsare  scattered  Ihrougli 
the  Talmud  and  Midrasli.  hi  addilion  to  those  which 
Einstein  has  collected.  In  thepost-Taliuudic  period, 
in  like  maimer,  there  was  no  lack  of  critics,  some  of 
them  recognized  as  such  again  oidy  in  recent  times, 
although  Aliraham  ibn  K/.ra,  who  was  joined  by 
Spinoza,  has  long  been  recognized  as  belonging  to 
this  class. 

The  composition  of  the  Torah  should  be  discussed 
on  the   basis  of   the  old   Semitic   concepts,  which 

planned  a  work  of  literature   practi 

Composi-     cally  rat  her  than  systematically.    Hep- 

tion.  elilions,    therefore,     should     not    be 

eliruinated,  since  things  which  are 
good  and  noble  luay  and  should  be  brought  to  re- 
membrance luany  times.  Knun  the  point  of  view 
of  elTective  emphasis,  moreover,  a  change  of  context 
may  develop  a  new  and  independent  application  of 
a  given  doctrine,  especially  if  it  be  repealed  in  other 
■words.  Thus  tradition  (TheThirty-t  wo  Kules  of  Eli- 
ezer  b.  Jose  ha-Gelili)  took  "  the  repeated  doctrine  " 
as  its  rule  of  interpretation,  and  left  large  numbers 
of  repetitions  (parallel  passages)  in  its  collections  of 
oral  teachings.  The  framework  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  Idslorical  narrative  bound  together  by  the  thread 
of  chronology.  There  is  no  rigid  adherence  to  the 
latter  principle,  however;  and  the  Talmud  itself 
accordingly  postulates  the  rule:  "There  is  no  earlier 
and  no  later  in  thcTorah  "  (Pes.  6b  et  piisKiiii).  From 
a  Alasorclic  point  of  view,  the  Mosaic  code  contains 
the  history  of  a  period  of  about  2.300  years.  As  has 
already  been  noted  in  regard  to  the  names  of  the 
individual  books,  the  Talmud  and  the  Masorah 
divided  the  Torah  into  smaller  tinits  according  to  its 
contents,  so  that  Genesis  includes  the  story  of  Crea- 
tion and  (pf  the  Patriarchs,  Exodus  the  account  of 
the  departure  from  Egypt,  the  revelation,  and 
so  on. 

The  style  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  keeping  with  its 
content,  differs  widely  from  the  diction  of  the 
Prophets  and  the  Psiilms,  It  is  less  lofty,  although 
it  is  not  lacking  in  dramatic  force,  and  it  is  concrete 
rather  than  abstract.  Most  of  the  laws  arc  formu- 
lateil  in  the  .second  person  as  a  direct  a<ldress,  the 
Decalogue  being  the  best  example.  In  certain 
cases,  however,  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires 
the  third  person;  but  the  Torah  reverts  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  second  as  being  the  more  elTective 
form  of  address  (comp,,  for  example,  Detit.  xix. 
11-21).  In  the  Pentateuch,  temporal  depiction  is 
the  usual  method.     The  process  of  creation,  rather 


than  the  universe  as  a  whole,  is  described;  and  the 
account  brings  the  world  visibly  into  being  in  six 
main  parts.  In  the  creation  of  man,  of  jilants,  and 
of  paradise  God  is  seen  at  work,  and  the  same  jiroc- 
ess  of  coming  into  being  mav  be  traced  in  the  ark 

of  Xoah  and  similar  descriptions.  A 
Style.        remarkable  example  of  word-painting 

is  the  account  of  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  high-priesthood  (Lev, 
viii,).  Here  the  reader  watches  while  Moses  washes 
the  candidates,  dresses  them,  etc.  ("  Magyar-Zsido 
Szemle,"  ix.  ")(i5  el  wq.).  Naive  simplicity  isa  char- 
acteristic trait  of  Pentatcuehal  style,  which  under- 
stands also  the  art  of  silence.  Thus,  as  in  all  great 
products  of  world-lilcraturc,  feminine  beauty  is  not 
described  in  detail;  for  Sarah,  Karhel,  and  other 
heroines  are  merely  said  to  be  beautiful,  while  the 
completion  of  the  picture  is  left  to  the  imagination 
of  the  reader. 

The  contents  of  the  Torah  fall  into  two  main 
parts:  historical  and  legal.  The  latter  comiuences 
with  Ex.  xii.  ;  so  that  the  Tannaim  maintained  that 
the  Law  actually  began  there,  jirnceeding  on  the 
correct  prineijile  that  the  word  "Torah"  coidil  be 
applied  only  to  teachings  which  regulated  tin;  life  of 
man,  either  leading  him  to  jierform  certain  acts 
(commands  =  nC'V  JIIVO)  or  restraining  him  from 
them  (])rohibitions  =  ri'C'VT)  ith  DIVD).  The  Talmud 
cnuuicrates  a  total  of  613  rules,  24H  being conuuands 

and  365  prohibitions  (see  Jnw.  Encyc. 

Laws  of     iv.    181,    «.p.    CoM.MANDMiisrs,    The 

the  Torah.   613).     In    the   post-Talmudie    iieriod 

many  works  were  written  on  these  013 
"mizwot,"  some  even  by  Maiinonidcs.  The  legal 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  include  all  the  relations  of 
human  life,  although  these  arc  discussed  with 
greater  detail  in  the  Talmud  (.sec  T.\lmuiiio  Laws). 
The  Torah  recognizes  no  subdivisions  of  the  com- 
mandments; for  all  alike  are  the  ordinances  of 
God.  and  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  oidy  accord- 
ing to  modern  ideas,  as  when  Driver  (in  Hastings, 
"  Diet,  Bible,"  iii.  60)  proposes  a  triple  division,  into 
juridical,  ceremonial,  and  moral  "torot." 

Jlimtefiore  was  correct  when,  in  laying  emphasis 
on  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  Biblical  concept  of  God, 
he  declared  that  even  the  law  of  the  Bible  was  [ler- 
meated  with  morality,  propouiuling  his  view  in  the 
following  words  ("  Ilibljert  Lectures,"  p.  64) :  "  Most 
original  and  characteristic  was  the  moral  influence 
of  Jahveh  in  the  domain  of  law.  Jahveh,  to  the 
Israelite,  was  emphatically  the  God  of  the  right. 
.  .  .  From  the  earliest  times  onward,  Jahveh 's 
sanctuary  was  the  depository  of  law,  and  the  priest 
was  His  spokesman."  The  most  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  the  Pentatcuehal  law,  as  compared  with 
the  laws  of  ancient  peoples  and  of  medieval  Europe, 
is  mildness,  a  feature  wliicli  is  still  further  devel- 
oped in  the  Talmud.    Tlie  Torah  is  justly  regarded  as 

the  .source  of  humane  law.  Although 
Penal  such  phrases  occur  as  "that  soul  shall 
Law.         be  cut  off  from  his  people"  or  "so 

Shalt  thou  put  the  evil  away  from  the 
midstof  thee,"  it  would  be  incorrect  to  take  them 
literally,  or  to  deduce  from  them  certain  theories  of 
penal  law,  as  Forstcr  has  recently  done.  On  the 
contrary,   these  expressions  prove  that  tlie  :Mosaic 
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law  was  not  a  legal  code  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
terra,  but  an  etliical  work.  Although  the  Talmud- 
ists  made  it  a  penal  code,  instinctively  reading  that 
chameter  into  It,  the  iteiial  law  of  the  Torah  is  some- 
thing theoretical  which  was  never  put  into  practise. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  a  comnnmd- 
nienl  is  stateil  sonielimes  without  the  threat  of  any 
penalty  whatever  for  its  violation,  and  .sometimes 
witli  the  assignnuMit  even  of  death  as  a  punishment 
for  its  transgression.  In  like  manner,  tradition  fre- 
quently substitutes  such  a  idirase  as  "he  forfeited 
Ills  life  "  for  "transgression  worthy  of  death." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  civil  law  of  the  Torah, 
which  Is  more  developed  an<l  bears  a  practical  char- 
acter, i)robably  accords  more  closely 
Civil  Law.  with  ancient  Jewish  legal  procedure. 
It  rellicts  the  conditions  of  an  agricul- 
tural state,  since  most  of  the  laws  relate  to  farming 
and  cognate  matters.  There  was  no  Hebrew  word 
for  "store,"  although  "just  measure"  was  men- 
tioned. It  must  be  borne  In  mind,  however,  that  to 
satisfy  the  more  advanced  conilitions  of  later  times, 
the  Talmudists  both  suiipleniented  the  Mosaic  law 
and  by  means  of  analogy  and  similar  expedients 
interpolated  into  the  Torah  much  which  it  did  not 
contain  originally. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Synagogue  has  pro- 
claimed the  divine  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  has 
held  that  .Moses  wrote  it  down  from  dictation, while 
the  religions  based  on  Judaism  have  until  very  re- 
cently held  the  same  view.  Biblical  criticism,  how- 
ever, deni<s  the  >Ios;ilc  authorship  and  ascribes  only 
a  portion  of  varying  extent  to  so  ancient  an  origin. 
A  history  of  criticism  in  regard  to  this  ]ioint  Is  given 
by  Winer  ("  B.  K."  ii.  419  ilsc//.)  and  by  Driver  (in 
Hastings,  "Diet.  Bible,"  iil.  CO),  while  Montcflore 
c.vi)rcs.ses  himself  as  follows  {l.f.): 

"  The  Toriili— or  teaohliic— i>t  tlie  prlcst.i.  Imlf  JiidlplRl,  linlt 
pn?daKo)rlc,  was  u  Uei>|>  moral  Inlliii'iiiv;  nnd  tliere  wilh  no  ele- 
ment In  the  religion  whleli  wn.s  iil  oiiei-  more  ireniilnely  Hebrew 
anil  mon-  rliwely  lili'iilllled  with  the  imtloiiiil  (ioU.  There  Is 
rimkI  fiLoin  lo  lu'lli've  Hull  tills  prli'slly  I'onili  Is  the  one  rvllu- 
lous  Institution  whiiliian  lMM-..rri'elly  iittrllini'>'l  to  Mows.  .  . 
Tliouch  Miw'S  wius  not  tin-  author  of  llie  written  law,  he  was 
uniineslloimhiy  tin'  founder  of  thai  onil  teaelilnd.  or  Torah. 
which  pn'ceded  and  bei'«me  the  basis  of  Hie  eodes  of  the  IVnta- 
teui'h." 

The  legal  parlaof  the  Torah  are  found  in  E.\.  x.x.- 
xxili.,  xxv.-.x.x.xi.,  xxxiv.-xxxv. ;  Lev.  i.-viii.,  xi.- 
XXV.,  xxvii.  ;  Num.  v.-x.,  xvlll.,  xix.,  xxvii.-xxx., 
these  laws  being  repeated  in  Deut.  iv.  <l  «vy. 

Iliiii.ifKinAPitv :    Baeher.  Aft.  Tun.:  Idem,  .li/.  /'<i/.  .liiior. 
liHlex,  s.v.   'iVirii  and  .•»(i(.(iioii  ricr  Lrliir  ;   nauniCTriner. 
/,(«  MlldiS  /»(l(;o(/e/lox  (7iij  l.»  Jnirn.  lii'lliva,  IS-Ni;    llhin, 
/HI-    Hinliiluiio   ill   fin    lliiliiir   Srhrltl.   Slni.sliun{.    I«M ; 
Idi'tn.  Slltillill  zuiii  Allli,  III  ni.irlh  II   /Itk/mm- ii    itiul  jlir 
/liMi«/i.;i   l,ilh-riiliiiV''"li''l'l''.  Stra,sbnri.',   IKf;  llflihli-r. 
The  Tiiiiiiiiill  /.Vo.lOiK  oM/ic  l.iiii    lo./  (•..., J,,  f-.  iii  ./.  c.i 
/{.  vl.  1  ~l;  KlM'Ustadl.  Irliir  fli/>. /• 
Hflnn  Litln'iiliir.  Kninkfort-on-IIii*-M 
^flnlltisrh*■  Slrnfrirlil  in  Si  iin  rH' '•  ' 
liiim.  l/'l|mli-.  Il«"l;  Ilamliunror.  /..  II.  7.  .suei'.' •• 
III.  i«>  T.'i;  inL-tlnss.  Hill.  Itil'li.  III.  'H  ~1:  JKW.   I 
(HllCIS:    .Mlrliaflis-.siuilsi'liniz.    .l/"-.n«r;i..«    /.'■  ^  ' 
isti;  411;    ller/oir-llauili.   /iVo/.Knri/r.   jdll     i 
./ll.li»r/i.-  'i'/lioloyiV,  pn.  1 1  :H,  and  lliihs.  1 
iier.  /(.  II.  M  ed..  I.  4i:.-li.'.    For  tlu'  .rlii. 
compare  till' lext-lHMiks  of  the  history  of  Jiului.-iu  and  ■■!  I'M 
Teslament  theelogy.    Si-e  also  I'kntatkccii. 

L.  n. 

TORAT    KOHANIM    (THE     SIFRA).     See 

^Iiiiit.\sit  li.voo.vn.Mi. 


TORDESILLAS  :  Spanish  city  near  Vallwlolltl. 

with  a  Jewish  community,  wliieh  was  visitetl  by 
Vicente  Ferrer  toward  the  eiiil  of  Hll  for  pMpa- 
gandic  purpo.ses.  He  advisi-d  the  Jews  of  tin  <liy 
to  change  their  abode  for  the  narmw  ghetlu  of  Vai- 
ladolid,  but  his  counsel  wns  disregarded.  In  M74 
the  numl)er  of  Ji'ws  in  Tordeslllus  was  still  su  great 
that  they  j^aid  !tOO  maravedls  in  laxi-s.  Tiirde>illiis 
was  the   birthplace  of   Muses   ha-Kohen   de   Toit- 

l)KSILL.\8. 

niBl.loiill.irilv  :  Ulos.  Hirl.  II.  -tS*  *■(  «  .;..  III.  .MM. 

T  M      K 

TORDESILLAS,  MOSES  HA-KOHEN  D£  : 

Spanish  controversialist,  who  was  eiilled  iipnn  to 
suffer  for  his  faith,  an  attempt  being  made  In  con- 
vert him  to  Christianity  by  force.  Despite  cruel 
])crsecution,  he  remained  true  to  his  coin  i.  ti..iis 
although  he  was  robbed  of  all  Ills  poss.  i 

reduced   to  poverty.      Before  long  he   \'  .  i 

rabbi  by  the  community  of  .Vvlla,  where  lie  was 
compelled   to    carry  on   a   religions  debate,   alMiut 
1372,  with   the  convert  John    ok    Vm.i.mhu.iii  io 
the  presence  of  Christians  and  Mohammedans.     It 
was  an  easy  task  for  Moses  ha-Kohen,  who  was  nc- 
(luainted  wllli   the  Christian  sources,  to   ri'fiite   in 
four  dclmtes  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  who 
tried  to  prove  the  Christian  dogmas  from  the  Scrip- 
tures.    Soon  afterward  he  was  obliged  loenleriipon 
a  new  contest  with  a  disciple  of  the  convert  .\iiXKU 
OK  Biuoo.s,   with   whose  writings,  i-speelally    with 
his  "  iMostnulorile  Jeostiela."  Moses  was  tliormiL-ldy 
nciitiainteil.     In  1874,  at  the  desire  of  the  nn 
of  his  community,  he  wrote,  in  tlie  furiii  of    . 
logue  between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian.  Ilie  11110 
stance  of  his  debates,  which  tn-ated  of  I  ho  '1 ' 
of  the  virginity  of  JIary.  of  siicrillce,  of  ■ 
new  teachings  of  Jesus  and  of  the  New    1 
of  the  .seven  weeksof  Daniel,  and  of  sinilliii  10. 
His  hook,  which  is  ilivided  into  seveiitn-n  eloi|       - 
dealing  with  I2."»  pas-sages  einphasl/.e<l  b'.   - 
controversialists.    Is   entitletl   "'Ezer    li  . 
(The  Support  of  Faith).     It  was  sent  !■. 
to  David  iliii  Ya'Uh  at  Toledo,  and  mat 
it  are  found  at  Oxfonl.  Berlin,  Parinn.  Ilii--Uu.  .mil 
el.sewherc. 

Bini.io<inAi-iiv ;  I 
ft  «/•</.;  iiffllz.  ' . 

;„f.  ■    ■  •  ■■■■■ 
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addition  to  tlicsc  tlicre  are  a  number  of  minor  coii- 
grcgiitions,  formed  in  rcci-nl  veiirs,  Imt  luiiiiirini:  ii 
larjji-  MK>iiibiT8lii|)  mid  steadily  growing  in  inipor- 
tani'i-. 

Till-  Jcwisli  conimiinal  institutions  of  Toronto  in- 
elndi'  organizulions  of  u  pliiliintliroi)ic,  fduralionul, 
religious,  and  literary  dianutir.  Among  these  are 
tlie  Jewish  Henevoleiit  SoeielV.  the  Lailies'  Motile- 
tiorc  Aiil  Society,  the  Helira  Kaddlsha,  the  Toronto 
Hebrew  Ijidies'Aid  Soeiety,  the  Hibra  Linous  Ha- 
tsedek.  the  Austrian  Hebrew  Ladies'  Aiil  Society,  a 
branch  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  tin'  Toronto 
branch  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Woineii.  the  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association,  the  Jewish  Literary  So- 
ciety, the  Talmud  Torali.  the  Toronto  Hebrew  Beiiev- 
olentSociety,  the  Jewish  Sheltei  Society,  the  Judcan 
Club,  several  lodges,  and  four  Zionist  i>rgaiii/.ations 
—the  Agudalh  Zion.  Tcucinto  Daughters  of  Zion. 
B'nai  Zion  Association,  and  Ahavatli  Zion  Society. 

Toronto  has  a  population  of  207,971.  of  whom 
about  7,b00  are  Jews. 

A.  C.    1.    DE   S. 

TORaUEMADA,    TOMAS    DE.     See    Arro 

DA    Fl.  .     Inv'1  I>I  I  ion, 

TORRE,  LELIO  (HILLEL)  BELLA:  Ital- 
ian rablii  and  ediic  :i!i.i  .  hcirii  in  (uiiin.  Piedmont. 
Jan.  n.  180.");  died  iu  Padua  July  9.  1871.  His 
father,  Solomon  Jeliiel  Haphael  halvohen,  died  in 
1807;  and  Lelio  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle  Sab- 
batai  Elhanan  Treves,  a  ralibi  in  Piedmont.  From 
1823  to  1829  he  acted  as  tutnr  in  Hebrew  ami  in  Bib- 
lical exegesis  in  the  Collegio  Colonua  e  Finzi  fcninded 
in  Turin  by  the  Jewish  community;  and  in  1827  he 
was  appointed  assistant  rabbi.  When  the  rabbin- 
ical college  was  founded  in  Padua  in  1829.  Delia 
Torre  was  appointed  professor  of  Talmud,  liomi- 
letics.  and  pastoral  theology,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death;  in  1809  he  occupied  for  several 
months,  during  a  vacancy,  the  rabbinical  chair  of 
Padua.  Cuneo.  his  native  town,  honored  him  by 
engraving  his  name  on  a  bronze  tablet  among  those 
of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Italy. 

Besides  his  thorough  familiarity  with  all  branches 
of  Hebrew  literature  and  .lewish  history.  Delia  Tone 
wasmasterof  several  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
writing  Hebrew,  Italian,  and  French  with  eciual 
facility.  He  wrote  numerous  Hebrew  poems,  most 
of  which  were  included  in  his  collection  "Tal  Yal- 
dut."  which,  together  with  a  supplement  of  later 
conipositiimsentitled  "  EgleTal."  appeared  in  Padua 
in  1808.  He  was  the  authoralso  of  various  articles 
in  Hebrew  periodicals,  treating  mostly  of  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  science  of  Judaism  and  written  in  imie 
classical  Hebrew.  They  may  be  found  in  "'  Kerem 
Hemed  "  (iv.  il).  in  the  new  "Bikkurc  lia-'Ittim."in 
"Ozar  Xel.imad  "  (i.).  and  in  various  volumes  of 
••  Kokebe  Yizhak."  Of  his  published  works  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned:  "Cinriue  Discorei." 
Padua.  1834;  "Delia  Condizione  Degli  Ebrei  Sotto 
rimpcro  Germanico  nel  Medio  Evo."  ih.  1842;  "I 
Salmi  Volgarizzati  sul  Testo  Massoretico  ed  Illus- 
trati  con  Argomenti  e  Xole.  Parte  Prima.  Testo. 
Traduzioneed  Argomenti,"  Vienna.  1845;  "Preglii- 
ere  dcgl"  Israeliti.  Traduzione  dall'  Ebraico."  ib. 
1846;  "  Orazioni  per  Ordinazioni  Babbiniche." 'Ven- 


ire, IS-VJ ;  "Poesies  IlebraJipies,"  Padua.  1809;  "Is- 
crizioni  Scpolcrali,"  (i.  1870;  and  "  Pensieri  sulle 
Lezioni  Sablialiclie  del  Pcnlaleucho."  ih.  1872.  His 
"Orazioni  Postumc"  (Padua.  1879.  |>p.  189-2(r2) 
contains  an  autobiographical  sketch  and  a  comiilete 
list  of  his  works. 
BiBi.ionRAPiiv:    Of<ir  ha-Sl.frut.  111.111-92;  S.  .Iiam.  In  C.r- 

i-iere  turaclitico,  ISTi. 

s.  P    ^Vi. 

TORT  (Hebrew,  PiTTJ:  Latin,  "delictum"): 
Any  wrongful  act.  neglect,  or  default  whereby  legal 
damage  is  caused  to  the  person,  projierty,  or  repu- 
tation of  another.  Liability  arises  either  from  con- 
tract or  from  tort.  Direct  and  wilful  tort  is  TltES- 
I'Ass.  Trespass  on  the  person  is  Assaii.t  and 
Battkuy.  Other  torts  arise  from  lack  of  skill  or 
care  (see  Accidknt;  Baii.mknts  [somelimes deemed 
liabilities  from  contra<'l] ;  Faii.T;  Fuaid  and  Mis- 
take :  GoitiNo  Ox).  Among  the  torts  not  elsewhere 
treated  are: 

Mesne  Profits:  The  income  derived  from  land 
unlawfully  held  by  the  possessor,  for  which  he  is 
answerable  to  the  true  owner  when  the  latter  recov- 
ers the  land  from  him  by  the  judgment  of  a  court. 
The  Talmud  speaks  of  the  possessor  of  laiul  without 
right  as  the  "robber  of  the  land  "(in  English  law, 
"(lis.seizor  ");  and  he,  or  even  a  third  jicrson  who 
takes  fruits  or  branches  from  land  thus  withheld 
from  the  true  owner,  is  considered  as  morally  guilty 
of  robbery  (see  the  prohibition  of  an  Israelite  using, 
in  the  ritual  Ihyisus  on  the  Feast  of  Booths,  a 
palm-branch  or  citron  taken  from  land  held  by  a 
disseizor  [Suk.  iv.  1.2]).  The  liability  to  pay 
mesne  protils  is  implied  and  rather  distantly  indi- 
cated ill  the  Misluiah  (Gil.  v.  2).  Assuming  that  he 
who  sells  land  with  warranty  is  liable  not  only  for 
the  price  of  the  land  which  he  re- 
in the       ceives.  but  also  for  the  mesne  profits 

Mishnah     which  the  purchaser  will  have  to  jiay 
and  :ifter  eviction  to  the  true  owner,  it  is 

Talmud.  Iktc  taught  that  from  inotives<if  pub- 
lic policy  the  warranty  inserted  in  the 
deed  of  sale,  though  in  the  nature  of  a  bond,  is  to 
be  levied,  as  far  as  it,  secures  the  purchaser  against 
this  liability,  only  upon  "free  property."  not  on 
"subjected  property,"  i.e.,  on  lands  which  in  the 
meanwhile  have  been  given  away,  sold,  or  encum- 
bered (for  the  distinction  see  Dked).  The  Gcniaia 
(B.  M.  14a.  b)  di.scusses  this  matter  fully  in  the 
light  of  the  warranty,  the  liability  of  the  unlawful 
possessor  being  taken  for  granted  (see  Maimonidcs, 
"Yad,"  Gezelah.  cli.  xiv.). 

Depasturing':  A  liability  for  full  damages  is  im- 
posed by  E,\.  x.xii.  4  (Hebr.).  "If  a  man  pastures 
on  Held  or  vineyard  and  sends  his  cattle  to  pasture 
in  the  Held  of  another,  he  shall  make  it  good  with 
the  best  of  his  field  and  the  best  of  his  vineyard." 
Wiien  he  pastures  thus  purposely,  it  is  really  a  tres- 
pass: but  the  liability  for  "  foot  or  tooth  "  is  often  as 
full  when  beasts  go  of  tliciiiselves  into  the  domain 
of  another.  Accidental  injuries  of  this  kind  have 
been  referred  to  under  Accidknt.  But  when  a 
beast  eats  the  neighbor's  produce,  is  the  owner  lia- 
ble for  the  harm  done,  or  only  for  his  profit  by  its 
eating?  In  the  case  put  in  Scripture  lie  is  of  course 
bound  for  the  former.     Other  cases  are  thus  put  by 
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^liiinionides  ("Ynd,"  Xiz^e  Maiiiou,  iii.  6-12),  who 
dniws  I'lom  B.  K.  lA-21  jiKtai m  : 

■When,  fioin  iifcessity,  u  beast  eats  sumething 
not  its  usual  food,  e.g.,  wlien  au  uss  eats  vetches  or 
fish,  the  owner  pays  full  damage,  if  the  occilr- 
rence  took  place  on  the  grounds  of  the  injured 
party:  but  if  on  the  highway,  he  pays  only  the 
amount  which  he  has  profited.  Where 
Wilful  and  a  beast  of  prey  enters  the  grounds 
Ac-  of  the  injured  party  and  tears  or  dc- 

cidental.  vours  a  domestic  animal,  the  owner 
of  the  beast  is  liable  for  full  damage, 
because  it  is  its  nature  to  act  in  the  manner  as  it  did : 
but  if  a  dog  should  trespass  and  eat  lambs  or  a 
cat  eat  grown  hens,  only  half  damage  is  due;  for 
this  is  unusual.  When  an  ass,  finding  bread  in  a  bas- 
ket, eats  the  bread  and  breaks  the  basket,  the  owner 
pays  full  damage  for  both.  Where  n  beast,  whether 
walking  or  standing,  cats  grass  from  the  middle  of  a 
square,  the  owner  paj-s  what  he  profits:  where  it 
eats  from  the  side  he  pays  full  damage.  For  what 
it  eats  out  of  the  door  of  a  shop,  its  owner  is  required 
to  pay  the  equivalent  of  wliat  he  has  profited  there- 
by :  from  the  interior  of  the  shop,  full  damage.  If, 
walking  along  the  road,  a  beast  eats  olT  the  back 
of  another  beast,  only  the  saving  in  fodder  is  paid 
for;  if  it  jumps  out  of  its  place,  full  damage  is  due. 
If  one's  beast  glides  or  slumlilcs  into  another's  garden 
and  eats,  etc.,  the  owner  owes  only  for  what  he  prof- 
its, even  if  the  beast  goes  from  bed  to  bed.  or  stays 
in  the  garden  all  day  :  but  if  it  walksinto  the  garden 
in  the  regular  way,  there  is  liability  for  full  damage. 
So,  also,  if  it  is  pushed  into  tlie  garden  by  a  com- 
panion ;  for  the  owner  should  lead  his  herd  in  single 
file 

Unintentional  Injury:  Though  "a  man  is  al- 
ways forewarned,"  (hat  is.  liable  for  his  actions, 
asleep  or  awake,  intentional  or  unintenlional  (s<'C 
AssAfi/r  .\.ND  B.\tti;ky,  tindautlioritieslherecited), 
there  is  a  broad  e.\ception  to  the  rule;  viz.,  when 
the  mischief  is  done  on  the  ground  of  the  injuring 
parly.  For  what  a  man  dues  wilhin  his  own  do- 
main, he  is  liable  in  damages  only  if  it  was  done 
wilfully;  but  he  is  not  liable  if  done  either  un- 
consciously or  under  compidsion.  Where  a  man 
climbs  a  huhler,  and  a  rung  falls  out  \inder  him  and 
strikes  another,  he  is  liable  if  the  riuig  was  not 
strong  enough  or  not  well  set;  but  if  it  was  strong 
and  well  set,  the  harm  done  is  regarded  as  providen- 
tial, and  he  goes  clear,  even  if  it  happened  within 
the  domain  of  the  injured  parly;  while  on  his  own 
ground  he  woidd  go  clear  in  either  ca8e("Yad," 
Holicl.  iv.  ;!.  4.  based  on  li.  K.  2H). 

Betrayal  :  The  man  of  violence  ("annas,"  gener- 
ally dinnling  an  arbitrary  or  cruel  ollicial  »(  tlie(ien- 
tile  Uingd(un)  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  and 
the  codes.  The  most  odious  an\ong  torts  was  Ihal  of 
betraying  the  person  or  properly  of  a  fellow  Israel 
ite  into  the  hands  of  the  aiuias  (si'e  H.  ly.  •'in. 
Ilia:  "Yad."  llobel.  viii. ;  Shulhan  Aruk.  l.Ioshen 
Mishpat.  328).  In  the  Wridv  it  is  put  thus;  "IK- 
who  |by  informingl  delivers  up  |irr.perty  into  the 
hands  of  an  annas,  whetlic-r  (ientile  or  Jew,  is 
bound  to  make  good,  from  the  best  part  of  hiseslale, 
whatever  the  annas  ha.s  taken,  though  he  ha.H  not 
handled  tho  thing  at  all.  but  has  only  shown  the 


way;  and  if  he  dies,  the  danmgedoiie  is  levied  from 
his  estate  in  the  hands  of  his  liiirs."  The  Informer 
is  excused  if  he  has  given  infonnu- 
Informers.  tioii  under  IkmHIv  dure&»,  but  if  he  has 
handled  the  property  hiniMlf.  he  is 
liable  even  then;  for  a  man  has  no  right  tn  suve 
himself  at  the  cost  of  another.  Kurtlier  du.  a  relig- 
ious sanction  is  given  t4>  this  civil  liubilily;  "lie 
who  delivers  up  an  Isnieliie,  either  in  his  Ixidy  or 
in  his  property,  to  the  Gentile  has  no  share  in  the 
world  to  come."  And  on  the  strength  of  u  ctiw  re- 
ported in  B.  B.  116a  it  is  also  said  that  it  is  not  only 
permissible  but  meritorious  to  kill  an  informer  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  |i>  his  villainous  trade. 

Slander  and  Insult:  It  has  beiu  shown  under 
Ass.vi  i.T  .\Ni)  li.viiKitv  that  the  insidt  or  hundli- 
ation  incidental  to  an  as.siiult  is  to  lie  paid  for  sepa- 
rately ;  but  in  the  case  of  au  insult  when  there  is 
no  a.ssuull,  even  when  one  spits  ut  another  iind 
docs  not  reach  his  Ixnly  but  only  his  garment,  thire  is 
no  ground  for  recoviry  (B.  ly  9Ia).  And  iu  the 
same  connection  a  I'alisiiniananKiraisquotitl  "Tho 
tradition  goes  [niDIN  riNt).  '  "e  who  shumm  an- 
other by  words  is  free  fnim  everything.'  "  Bui  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  (B.  ly.  Oe)  maki-s  an  eiceplimi  in 
favor  of  the  "elder."  meaning  a  rabbi.  Thus  "He 
who  puis  an  elder  to  shame  pays  him  the  price  of 
his  shame.     One  Meshullam  atTronte<l  1{.  Juduh  Im-d 

Hauiua:    the   matter  came   iM'fore  H.  Si" '■■ -i 

I^ikish  :  and  he  finetl  Meslitj 

Elder        nf  gohl."    This  pnt-iileiit  «..    i 

"  Put  to      into  (he  Haiakah  ;   and  all  the  Oeonim 
Shame."      followed  i(.     Tiny  applie<l  it  in  every 
scholar  (D3n  TO^nK  «"''  thusthenilc 
ap|iears  in  the  code  of  .Maimonides  ("  Yiel      ii   i-i 
iii.  5),  where  tin-  penalty  is  put  at  S.^  den  . 
(the  weight  of  NJ  shekels  of  gold);  bill  li. 
in  .Spain  many  of  the  si'holars  waive  Ihiit 

While  others  than  scholars  hu^ '^ '' 

insult  or  slander,  the  act  of  "b, 

in  public"  or  that  of  "alt«<-hiii^ ■. 

neighbor"  is,  as  has  been  seen  in  nN.\'Aii,  anioni; 
the  unpardonable  sins  punishiil  in  il^   fniur.  «.  il.l 
It  is  also  found  (Kel.  4ftU  Ihal  the  ~ 
out  an  evil  report  "   -i  ■"'■  '    '~  f'  '  •  ' 

the  sirenglh  of  the 

down  as  a  lale-beuri :  -         ,      ,  ^ 

1ft)    but  there  Is  no  civil  romwiy  for  llie  wronu  ilonc. 

y  ,  L  N  n. 

TORTOISE  :    Hen<leriug  Iu  the  Aiilliorl/r»l  Vrr- 

sionof   the   lb' ■ '    -'■'•'■'      »'     •" 

Ll/..Mli>).      Son 

II.Ki,  xii.  12  t. . 

the  support  of  Hie  > 

Ani''^    •■         I 

""'  '    Of 

aqlliilM 

Ihe  hitler  * 

The  T  .  '" 

denote  lb 

the"    • 

Th.  "'"~- 

anil  ":^';  '■■>  ■■''■>    '  •  •  " 

IliniiniiiurilT  :  TrUUmm.  .Vii«.  H«*-  f- *• 
1>.S3S. 

E.  u.  n. 
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TORTOSA:  City  in  CiiUilonin  wlicre  Jews  lived 
aiiilDwmil  l:iM(l  as  larlv  as  tlie  lioniaii  period.  Tliis 
Jewish  corniiiunity  was  one  of  llie  ricliest  in  llie 
couiiliy  ill  llie  tliirteeiitli  and  foiiiteenlli  centuries, 
and  liad  certain  ancient  privilei;es  wliicli  were 
confirmed  from  time  to  lime  until  V.i'iS.  In  1202 
tile  "liayle"  of  Tortosji  and  farmer  of  the  royal 
taxes  was  Astrvic  Jacob  Xixen  or  Xuxen  (Sliuslian). 
The  Jews  of  the  city  owed  him  9,0tl0  sueldos,  and 
on  their  refusal  to  pay.  the  kiii'i.  with  whom  he 
stood  in  special  favor,  and  who  had  granted  him 
privileges  for  life,  gave  him  the  right  of  distniiner. 

The  Jewsof  Tortosa  were  always  ready,  however, 
to  make  sacritices  if  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  couii 
try.  When  James  II.  was  in  need  of  money  for 
concpiering  the  county  of  Urgel.  which  also  con- 
tained Jewish  communities,  the  Jews  of  Tortosa. 
together  with  those  of  Barcelona,  CJerona.  Valencia, 
and  Lerida.  furnished  him  with  11"). 000  livres;  and 
when  Alfonso,  the  son  and  successor  of  James,  was 
fitting  out  a  fleet  in  1323  for  the  conciuest  of  C'er- 
dcna.  the  Jewish  communily  of  Tortosa  contributed 
and  manned  two  ships,  being  exempted  from  all 
taxes  for  several  years  in  recognition  of  their 
services. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  Jews  of  this  citj' 
■were  farming,  viniculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
turing. In  1220  the  brothers  Astriie  of  Tortosa 
pos.ses.sed  lanils  upon  the  island  of  Majorca.  They 
owned  large  establishments  for  dyeing  linen  and 
cotton,  and  sold  their  wares  in  a  special  market- 
place. They  were  allowed  to  take  an  annual  inter- 
est of  four  dinars  per  livre,  but  were  subject  to 
heavy  special  taxes,  since  they  were  obliged  to  jiay 
the  state  4,000  sueldos  in  1284  alone,  as  table-moneys 
("cenas"),  in  addition  to  the  municipal  assessments 
on  their  houses  and  lands.  On  its  own  responsibil- 
ity the  Jewish  communily  in  Tortosa  ordained  that, 
to  be  valid,  all  marriages  must  be  performed  be- 
fore aulhorized  persons  of  the  community  and  in  the 
presence  of  ten  grown  men,  and  that  any  woman  of 
Tortosa  could  contract  a  new  marriage  withiiiil  a 
previous  ritualistic  divorce,  unless  married  in  this 
fashion.  The  year  of  terror,  1391,  was  eventful  for 
the  Jews  in  Tortosa  as  well  as  in  other  cities.  The 
community,  previously  so  wealthy,  could  no  longer 
pay  its  taxes,  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  many  ac- 
cepted baptism;  ninny  Maranos  fell  victims  to  the 
Inquisition  in  Tortosa. 

Tortosa  was  either  the  birthplace  or  the  residence 
of  several  Jewish  scholars.  Menahem  ben  Saruk.  the 
earliest  Hebrew  lexicographer:  Shcm-Tob  l)en  l.sjiac 
and  his  son  Abniliam.  both  Hebrew  translators;  and 
the  physician  and  philosopher  Jacob  Mantino  were 
born  there:  there,  loo,  lived  Isaac  Maimon  and 
Abi-aham  b.  Alfiial.  wliocarricd  on  a  correspondence 
with  Isaac  ben  Shesliet ;  and  also  the  modern  Hebrew 
satiric  poet  Solomon  ben  Keuben  I5onfed.  rabbi  and 
delegate  of  the  community  at  the  disputation  of 
Tortosa. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT  :  Belajnier.  JIMnria  <1e  CataUtrm.  vl.  12  ;  Bn- 
Irtin  Acn<l.  Uii't.  HI.  SOS:  Isaac  b.  Slieshet.  /?c*po;imi,  Nos. 
.Ttil  f(  »f<;..  399:  Japolw,  Soiirct*.  Nos.  301.  2.>3,  8(B,  830,  SM  ; 

Kliw.  HM.  II.  71.  l.>5. 

s.  M.  K. 

TORTSCHINER,  LOB  B.  ABRAHAM.     See 

COUDOVERO,    AUYEII    LOB. 


TOSAFOT  ("additions"):  Critical  and  explana- 
tory glosseson  theTalmud,  printed,  inalmostall  edi- 
tions, on  the  outer  margin  an<l  opposite  Hashi's  notes. 
The  authors  of  the  Tosafot  are  known  as  Tosafists 
("ba'ale  ha-tosafot ").  For  what  reason  these 
glosses  are  called  "  tosafot "  is  a  matter  of  disiiule 
among  modern  scholars.  Many  of  them,  including 
Graetz,  think  the  glo.sses  are  so  called  as  additions 
to  Uashi'scominentary  on  the  Talmud.  In  fad,  the 
period  of  the  Tosafot  began  immediately  after  Hashi 
had  written  his  commentary;  the  lirst  tosafists  were 
Rasliis  sons-in-law  and  grandsons,  and 
Meaning  of  the  Tosafot  consist  mainly  of  strictures 
Name.  on  Hashi'sconimentary.  Others,  espe- 
cially Weiss,  object  that  many  tosafot, 
particularly  those  of  Isaiah  ili  Trani.  li:ive  no  refer- 
ence to  Hashi.  Weiss,  followed  by  other  scholars, 
as.sertsthat  "tosafot  "  means  "additions"  to  the  Tal- 
mud, that  is  to  say,  they  are  an  extension  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Talmud.  For  just  as  the  Gemara 
is  a  critical  and  analytical  commentary  on  the  Jlish- 
nali.soare  the  Tosafot  ciiticaland  analytical  glo.sses 
on  those  two  jiarts  of  the  Talmud.  Further,  the 
term  "tosafot"  was  not  applic'd  for  the  first  time  to 
the  glosses  of  liashi's  continuators,  but  to  the  To- 
sefta,  the  additions  to  the  Mislmali  compiled  by  Ju- 
dah  lia-Xasi  I.  "Tosefta"  is  a  Babylonian  term, 
which  in  Palestinian  writings  is  replaced  by  "  tosa- 
fot "  (sec  Yer.  Pe'ah  ii.  17a;  Lev.  I{.  xxx.  2:  Cant. 
U.  vi.  9;  Eccl.  I{.  v.  8).  The  Tosafot  resemble  the 
Gemara  in  other  respects  also,  for  just  as  the  latter 
is  the  work  of  dilTerent  schools  carried  on  through 
a  long  i)eriod.  so  the  former  were  written  at  differ- 
ent times  and  by  different  schools,  and  gathered  later 
into  one  body. 

Up  to  and  including  Raslii,  the  Talmudic  com- 
mentators occupied  themselves  only  with  the  plain 
meaning  ("  peshat")  of  the  text;  but  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century  the  spirit  of  criticism 
took  possession  of  the  teachers  of  the  Talmud. 
Thus  some  of  Basin's  continuators,  as  hissonsiii-law 
and  his  grandson  Samuel  ben  Meir  (BaSHBaM), 
while  they  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Talmud  after 
the  manner  of  Basin's,  wrote  also  glosses  on  it  in  a 
style  lu-culiarto  themselves.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  the  Tosafot  is  that  they  evidence  uo  recognition 
of  any  authority,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  respect 
in  which  Bashi  was  held  by  the  To.safists,  the  latter 
fn'ely  corrected  him.  Besides,  the  Tosafot  do  not 
constitute  a  continuous  commentary,  but,  like  the 
■■  Dissensiones  "  to  the  Bomaii  code  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  twelfth  century,  deal  only  with  the  ditli- 
cult  passages  of  the  Talmudic  text.  Single  sen- 
tences arc  explained  by  quotations  which  are  taken 
from  other  Talmudic  treatises  and  which  seem  at  first 
glance  to  have  no  connection  with  the 
Character,  .sentences  in  question.  On  the  other 
band,  sentences  which  seem  to  be  re- 
lated and  interdependent  are  separated  and  embodied 
in  different  treatises.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
Tosafot  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  are 
well  advanced  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  for  the 
most  entangled  discussions  are  treated  as  though 
they  were  simple.  Glosses  explaining  the  meaning 
of  a  word  or  containing  a  grammatical  observation 
arc  very  rare. 
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The  Tosiifot  may  be  cousitU-iid  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  methodoloiry  of  tlie  TiilmuJ.  The  rules 
are  certainly  not  gathered  together  in  one  series,  as 
they  are,  for  instance,  in  JIuimonides'  introduction 
to  the  Mishnah ;  they  are  scattered  in  various  jiarts. 
and  their  nunilier  is  quite  considerable.  Neither  are 
they  slated  infixed  terms;  a  generally  accepted  rule 
is  followed  by  "This  is  the  way  of  tlie  Talmud"  or 
"The  Talmud  usually  declares."  Sometimes  the 
negative  expression  is  found,  "This  is  not  the  way 
of  the  Talmud."  A  fre(|Uenlly  recurring  rule  is  in- 
dicated by  some  such  formula  as  "  We  lin<l  many 
like  this."  It  itiust  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  lias 
been  said  hitherto  concerns  the  general  features  of 
the  To.safot,  and  cloes  not  conflict  with  the  fact  that 
the  writings  of  dilTerent  tosatists  dilTer  in  style  and 
method.  With  regard  to  method,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  Tosafot  of  Touiiues  (see  below)  concern 
particidarly  the  casuistic  interprelati(ni  of  the  tradi- 
tional law,  but  do  not  touch  halakic  decisions. 

The  chief  h(mie  of  tosafot  literature  was  incon- 
testably  France,  for  it  began  with  Hashi's  pupils, 
and  was  continued  mainly  by  the  heads  of  the 
French  schools.  It  is  true  that,  practically,  to.safot 
began  to  be  written  in  Germany  at  the  Sitme  time  as 
in  France,  but  the  French  tositlist.s  al- 

Mostly  ways  predominated  numerically.  The 
of  French    first  tosafot  recorded  are  those  written 

Origin.  by  IJaslii's  two  .sons-in-law.  Jleir  b. 
Samuel  of  iJamerupt  (IJaM)  and  .ludah 
ben  Nathan  (HlHaN),  and  by  a  certain  15.  .Joseph 
(Jacob  Tam.  "Sefer  ha-Yashar."  No.  2.52:  "  llagga- 
hot  Mordekai,"  Sanli.,  No.  690;  see  below).  But 
their  tosafot  not  being  otherwise  known,  the  actual 
father  of  the  tosafot  in  France  was  undoubtedly 
J.vcon  n.  MeIhT.xm,  whose  style  was  adojiled  by  his 
successors,  lie  wrote  a  great  nundier  of  tosafot, 
many  of  which  arc  to  be  found  in  his  "Sefer  ha- 
Yashar";  but  not  all,  as  many  jmssages  that  are 
cited  in  the  edited  tosafot  are  not  found  in  the  work 
just  mentioned.  In  Gi'rmany.at  the  .same  time,  there 
flourished  Is.v.xrilKN  AsiiKll  m.v-Lkvi  (IfIHA).  leader 
of  the  Oernnin  tosalists.  who  wrote  luimerous  tosa- 
fot. which  are  mentioned  by  Abraham  b  Pavid 
<"Temini  Deim,"  Nos.  I.')H,  207-209),  and  which  are 
very  often  cited  in  the  edited  losjifot  (<■.;/..  to  So(ah 
17b».  But  Isaac  ben  Asher's  to.sjifot  were  revised 
by  his  pupils,  who,  according  to  Jacob  Tam  ("Sefer 
ha-Yashar,"  No,  2H2).  sometimes  ascribeil  to  their 
teacher  opinions  which  were  not  his.  Zedekiah  b, 
Abraham  ("Shibbole  ha-I,ekct,"  i.  No.  22.">),  how- 
ever,  refutes  Jacob  Tain's  assertion. 

The  most  promini'iit  tosalist  immediately  after 
Jacob  Tam  was  his  pupil  and  relative  Is.vac  iikn 
S.VMiKi.  ii.\-Z.\Ki:.N  (UI)  of  nampierre.  whose  tosa- 
fot form  a  part  of  the  Tosafot  Yeshanim  (see  bi-- 
low).  Isaac  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil  S  amsun  iiks 
Anii.vtiAM  01--  Si-;ns  (d.  aboul  12:!.")),  who,  besidi'S  en- 
riching the  literature  with  his  own  compositions, 
revised  those  of  his  |irede<-essors,  especiidly  his 
teacher's,  ami  com))iled  thiin  into  the  group  known 
as  the  Tosafot  of  Sens  q'JSL"  niSDini  Samson's 
fellow  pupil  Ji  DAii  n.  Isaac  ok  Taiiis  (Sir  I^'on) 
was  also  very  active:  he  wrote  losjifot  to  several 
Talinndic  treatises,  of  which  those  to  Bemkot  were 
published  at  Warsaw  (1808);  some  of  those  to'Al)o 


dah  Zarali  are  e.xtant  in  munuscripl.  Among  the 
many  French  tosatists  deserving  siM-cial  menliuu 
was  Sa.\hei,  II.  S01.0MO.S  OK  Falaisk  (Sir  Mon-I). 
who,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  Talmud  in 
France  in  his  tinu\  relied  for  the  text  entirely  U|>oii 
hismemory  (.Meirof  Hothenburg,  Iies|H>nsu,  No.a.'iOl. 
The  edited  tosafot owetheirexistenee  particularly 
to  Samson  of  .Sens  and  to  the  follnwing  French 
tosatists  of  the  thirteenth  ceiilury  :  (I)  Mo^KM  or 
EvilKlX,  (2)  El.IK7.Kil  ()K  Toic^iKS,  uiid  CI)  I'khez 
IIKN  El.l,IAII  OK  {'OKUKIL. 

(1)  Mosesof  Evreux,  onoof  the  most  prnlillc  la«a- 
tisls,  furnished  glos.ses  to  the  whole  Talmud ,  they 

form  a  distinct  group  known  as  the 
Schools  of  Tosafot  of  Evreux  IK113'{<  niEDW 
Tosafists.     or   XTIX    iTSC'ri       II    may    Im-    pre- 

sill 1  Ihat  the  "Tosafot  of  K.  M"Ses" 

mentioned  by  Mnrdecai  b.  IlilKl  (".Mordekai,"  ou 
Saul).,  No.  937)  are  identical  with  the  tosafot  just 
mentioned.  Acconling  to  Jos<'pli  Colon  (Bi-spon<>a, 
No.  52)  and  Elijah  Mi/.rahi  ("Mayim  .Vmukkiin," 
i.,  No.  87).  Moses  wrote  his  glos.ses  on  tin-  margin  of 
Isaac  Alfasi's  "Ilalakot,"  probably  at  the  tiiiic  of 
the  burning  of  the  Talmud, 

(2)  Eliezer  of  Tou(|ues,  of  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  made  a  compendium  of  (he 
Tosjifotof  Sens  and  of  Kvreuv  ,  tldi  compendium 
iscalled  the  Tosafot  of  Touques  CJIC  D^ECW'.  and 
forms  the  basis  i<(  the  edilnl  in-jifot  KIti'/.er'il 
own  i;losses,writt<n  on  the  inarL'iii,  are  known  lU 
the  Tosafot  Oillayon  or  Oilyon  Tosafot.  It 
must  be  prenuscd,  however,  that  the  Tosafot  of 
Toui|Ues  did  not  remain  untouche<l:  they  wtn-  re- 
vised afterward  and  supplemente<I  by  the  glomcK  of 

Liter  tosatists.     Cierslion  Soncino.  w  h ''■'■  ■'  "Iimic 

tosafi>t,  declares  that  his  ancisti^r  .M  rth, 

who  lived  in  the  middle  of  tie-   '  ' 

was  a  descendant  in  the  liflli  g^ 

.Speyer,  wlioismentionetl  in  the  1     .     .  ,  ..  . 

It  is  supposed  that  the  last  ri-<lactor  of  tlii-se  loaafnt 
was  a  pupil  of  Samson  of  Chinon. 

(S)  Perez   ben  Elijah  of  Corlnil   ■  ibe 

most  active  of  the  lat4'r  I'- 'il-i>      I  U- 

ing  tosafot  to  s<'vend  Irnii 
many  ohi  authorities  and  .. 

edited   tosafot  (and   many   ol   m  1   In 

manuscript  by  Azulai),  he  revi-  rril- 

eces.sors.       His    pupils    wen-   1  irlr 

additions  aie   known  a.s  the  T'  /  b. 

Elijah's  Pupils. 

It   has   iHdi   sidd    thai    the   flr«t   f I.  nnriri   t-.i.*!.! 
Isiuic   l>.  Asher  ha-I. 
and  that   hi-   lui'lt- 
theirown. 
Ocrman  s' 
Isaac,  In   i 

TIIKNItl'IC- 

Isaimi  i>i  Tkam.     I' 

(il.   i;t2><)are  t  .  l.r  ii 

Irnd.d  llii 

fan.iliiisni 

ry  of  Uouiit  i\   ' 

Talmud,  111'  "  ■ 

Olh.r  1 

French    ' 
Taiiiid  a»rni«-<i  t-  Al.iiii»i»Jii  b.  l*MVkl.     Zuiut'Z- 


ToBafot 
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G."  p.  57)  thinks  timt  tlif  Tosnfot  of  Sins  nmy  be 
rc'feiTL'il  to  unilir  this  titU-;  but  tlic  fact  that  Abra- 
ham b.  David  was  iniK'ht'ailiiT  than  Samson  of  Sens 
U'ails  to  the  supposition  that  the  );lossos  inilieatcil 
are  those  of  previous  tosalists.  as  .laeol)  Tani.  Isaac 
b.  Asher  ha-Levi,  auil  Isaae  b.  Samuel  lia-Zaken  and 
bis  son. 

Piske  Tosafot  ("Decisions  of  the  Tosafot"); 
Collection  of  halal<ie  decisions  leathered  from  the 
edited  tosafot  to  thirty-six  treatises — Xa/.ir  and 
Jle'ilab  beinj;  excepted— and  generally  printed  in 
the  inarjiin  of  the  Tosjifot ;  in  the  later  editions  of 
the  Talmud,  after  the  text.  These  decisions  num- 
ber 5,9;Jl :  of  these  2.000  belong  to  the  treatise  IJera- 
kot  and  tlie  order  Mo'ed  ;  1.30S  to  Niddah  and  the 
order  Nasbim;  1. SOU  to  Xezikin;  and  1.021  to  Ko- 
dashim.  The  decisions  contained  in  the  tosafot  to 
Shabbat.  Pesjihim.  Gittin.  Ketubot,  Baba  Kamma, 
Haba  Me/.ia.  liaba  lialra,  and  Hullin  number  fully 
one-half  of  those  recognized  as  autboritative.  The 
compiler  of  these  decisions  can  not  be  identified  with 
certainly;  Asher  b.  Jebiel.  bis  son  Jacob  b.  Asher, 
and  Ezekiel,  uncle  of  Eliezer  of  Toiuiues,  are  given 
liy  different  authorities.  Jacob  Nordhausen,  also, 
is  known  to  have  compiled  tosafot  decisions:  in 
fact,  references  to  two  groups  of  "Piske  Tosafot" 
are  found  in  the  works  of  the  later  casuists. 

Spanish  Tosafot :  This  term  is  used  by  Joseph 
Colon  (Kespon.sii.  No.  72)  and  by  Jacob  IJaruch  Lan- 
dau ("Agur,"  §  337).  and  may  apply  to  Talmudic 
novelltc  by  Spanish  authors.  Jeshuah  b.  Jo.seph 
ha-Levi,  fiir  instance  ("  llalikot  'Olam."  ^  327),  ap- 
plies the  term  "tosafot"  to  the  novelliC  of  Isaac  ben 
Sheshel. 

The  Edited  Tosafot  (called  also  Our  Tosafot): 
The  tosjifot  which  have  been  pidjlished  with  the 
text  of  the  Talmud  ever  since  its  earliest  edition 
(see  T.\l.MfD.  Editions  of).  They  extend  to  thirty- 
eight  treatises  of  the  Habylonian  Talmud.  Most  of 
the  treatises  arc  covered  by  the  Tosafot  of  ToUfpies, 
some  by  the  Tosafot  of  Sens;  many  are  provided 
with  the  tosjifol  of  various  authors,  revised  by 
Perez  b.  Elijah's  school.  The  author.ship  of  the 
tosiifot  to  seventeen  treatises  only  can  be  estab- 
lished with  certainty:  Berakot.  Jloses  of  Evreux ; 
Shabbat,  'Erubin.  and  Menabot.  the  Tosafot  of 
Sens;  Bezah.  Xedarun.  Xazir.  Sanhedrin.  Makkot, 
and  Meilab.  Perez  b.  Elijah's  school  (many  written 
by  Perez  himsi'lf);  '\'onia.  Jle'ir  of  Rothenburg; 
Gittin,  Baba  Kamnnt.  and  Hullin,  the  Tosafot 
of  Touques;  Sotah,  Samuel  of  Evreux;  'Abodali 
Zarali.  Samuel  of  Falaise:  Zebahim.  Barucli  b.  Isaac 
of  Worms.  The  tosafot  to  Mo'ed  Katon  were  writ- 
ten by  a  pupil  of  a  certain  P.  Isaac;  the  author  of 
the  tosafot  to  Hagigah  wrote  to.safot  to  other  treatises 
also.  Those  to  Ta'anit  belong  to  the  post-tosafot 
period,  and  dilTer  in  style  from  those  to  other 
treatises. 

Tosafot  Alfasi  :  Quoted  by  Joseph  Colon  (Re- 
spousa.  Nos.  5.  31)  and  Judah  Minz  (Respousa.  No. 
10).  The  term  may  designate  either  the  tosafot  of 
Samuel  b.  Me'ir  and  jNIoses  of  Evreux,  or  glosses  to 
Alfasi's-Halakot." 

Tosafot  of  Gornish  (D'JIIJ.  yilM.  C'JIli) : 
Jlentioned  by  Jo.seph  Solomon  Delmedigo  {"  Nobelot 
Hokmah."   Preface)  and   Solomon   Algazi   ("Gufe 


Ilalakol."  No.  195).  the  latter  quoting  these  tosjifot 
to  Baba  Kamma.  But  as  the  same  ({notation  is  made 
by  Bezaleel  Ashkenazi  ("Shittah  .Mekubl)e7,et."  to 
Baba  Kamma)  and  ascribed  to  a  pupil  of  Perez  ben 
Elijah,  Azulai  ("Slicni  ba-Gedolim,"  ii.)  concludes 
that  these  tosafot  originated  in  Perez  b.  Elijah's 
school.  Still,  .Mordecai  b.  Ilillel  ("ilordekai."  B.  B. 
on  No.  886)  mentions  a  1{.  Judah  of  Gornish,  and 
Abraham  ibn  Akia  ("  Jleharere  Nemcrim,"  Venice, 
1590)  reproduces  Talmudic  novelUe  by  ">I.  of  Gor- 
nish" (Embden  gives  "JleVr  of  Gornish"  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Oppculieim 
Library,  No.  007).  .Manuscript  No.  7  of  the  Gt'inz- 
burg  collection  bears  the  super.scription  "Tosafot of 
Gornish  to  Yebamot,"and  in  these  tosjifot  French 
and  German  rabbis  arc  quoted.  Manuscript  No.  003 
of  the  same  collection  contains  also  the  Tosafot  of 
Gornish  and  novelUe  by  Judah  Minz,  and  frag- 
ments of  Gornish  tosafot  are  found  in  manuscripts 
in  other  libraries. 

Dilferent  theories  have  been  advanced  wiUi  regard 
to  the  name  "Gornish."  According  to  Schechter 
("Jew.  Chron."  May  4,  1888),  it  is  a  corruption  of 
"Mayence,"  while  11.  Adier  thinks  it  a  corruption 
of  pxiU  (the  English  "Norwich  ";  see  Neubauer 
in  "  K.  E.  J."  xvii.  150,  and  Gross,  "Gallia  Judaica," 
pp.  136  et  acq.).  Gross  (I.e.)  thinks  that  Gornish 
may  be  identical  with  Gournay,  in  France,  and  that 
"  "SI.  of  Gornish,"  apparently  the  author  of  the  Tosa- 
fot of  Gornish.  may  be  Moses  of  Gornish  and  iden 
tical  with  the  Mo.sesof  J>J""1J  mentioned  in  the  Tosa- 
fot of  Sens  (to  Pesjihini).  It  maj'  be  added  that  in 
the  supplement  to  Zacuto's  "  Yuhasin  "  (p.  lG4a, 
Cracow,  l.jSlia  David  of  "  Durnisb  "  occurs. 

Tosafot  Hizoniyyot  ("Exterior"  or  "  Uncanon- 
ical  Tosafot"):  Tosafot  which  are  neither  of  Sens 
nor  of  Touques.  They  are  so  culled  by  Bezaleel 
Ashkenazi;  he  included  raanj'  fragments  of  them 
in  his"Shittah  Mekubbezet,"  to  Baba  -Mezi'a,  Na- 
zir,  etc. 

Tosafot  Shittah  (or  Shit^ah) :  Name  some- 
times applied  to  the  leceusions  of  Perez  b.  Elijah 
or  to  the  tosafot  of  Jehiel  of  Paris  (Bezaleel  Ashke- 
nazi, I.e. ;  notes  to  "Sha'are  Dura,"  §  57;  and  many 
other  authorities). 

Tosafot  Yeshanim  ("  Old  To.safot  ") :  This  group 
comprises  four  smaller  ones;  (1)  the  general  tosafot 
of  Sens,  including  those  ai)pearing  among  the  edited 
tosafot;  (2)  the  earlier  unedited  tosafot  (for  exam- 
ple, those  to  Kiddushin  by  Isaac b.  Saniiul  ha-Zaken 
of  Dampierre,  and  those  to  'Abodali  Zarah  by  his 
.son  Elhanan  b,  Isaac);  (3)  a  collection  of  old  tosafot 
published  by  Joseph  Jessel  b.  Wolf  ha-Levi  in 
"Sugyot  ha-Shas"  (Berlin,  1730);  (4)  various  tosa- 
fot fiunid  in  ancient  manuscripts,  as  the  tosafot  to 
Hullin  written  in  1360,  the  manuscript  of  which  is 
in  the  Munich  Library  (No.  230).  In  the  collection 
published  by  Joseph  .Jessel  b.  Wolf  ha-Levi  (No.  3), 
besides  the  old  tosafot  to  Yoma  by  Mo.ses  of  Coucy 
(comp.,  however,  Israel  Isserlein,  "Terumat  lia- 
Deslien,"  No.  94,  who  declares  they  belong  to  the 
Tosafot  of  Sens),  there  are  single  tosafot  to  sixteen 
treatises— Shabbat,  Rosh  ha-Shanali,  Megillah,  Git- 
tin, Baba  Mezi'a.  Menahot,  Bekorot,  'Erubin, 
Bezah,  Ketubot,  Kiddushin,  Nazir,  Baba  Batra, 
Horayot,  Keritot,  and  Niddab.     In  the  recent  Wilna 
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Talmud  edited  l>y  Kmiim  the  old  tosafut  to  several 
treatises  are  jirinted. 

The  Tosiifot  ((uuli'  principiilly  Raslii  (  very  often 
under  the  desiguation  "kdiilrLs"  [=  ■■conujieiua- 
rius''?]),  most  of  the  losutisls,  uiaiiy  of  the  aneient 
autliorities  (as  Kalonymus  of  Lucca,  Nathan  h. 
JehicI,  and  U.  llananecl),  sonic  coutenipornry 
scholars  (as  Abraham  1).  David  of  Posquiercs. 
Mainionides,  Alirahani  ibn  Ezra,  and  others),  and 
about  130  (iernian  and  French  Talniudists  of  the 
twilflh  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Many  of  the 
last-named  are  known  as  authors  of  general  Tal- 
mudic  works,  as,  for  instance,  Eliezer  b.  Nathan 
of  JIaycnce,  .luilah  of  Corbeil.  and  Jacob  of  t'oucy ; 
but  many  <if  iheni  are  known  only  through  their 
being  quoted  in  the  To.safot,  as  in  the  ciLse  of 
an  Eliezer  of  Sens,  a  Jacob  of  Orleans,  and  many 
Abrahams  and  Isjiacs.  Some  are  even  mentioned  but 
once,  as  Eliezer  of  KT^a  (Tos.  IJ.  15.  T'Jb).  Epiiraim 
b.  David(suppose<l  contemporary  ot  Judah  Sir  Leon  . 
Tos.  "Ab.  Zarah  39a),  and  one  Uezekiah  (Tos.  1$.  H. 
44b).  A  commentary  on  the  I'entateuch  entitled 
"Da'at  Zekcnim  "  (Leghorn,  1783)  is  attributed  to 
the  Tosatisls.  In  form  this  commentary  follows  the 
style  of  the  Tosafot;  Rashi  is  often  discussed,  and 
sometimes  corrected. 

Of  the  great  number  of  tosjifists  only  forty-four 
are  known  liy  name.  The  following  is  an  alphabet- 
ical list  of  lliem:  many,  however,  are  known  only 
through  citaliiins: 

A(HaRA):  Quotediu  the  edited  tosafot  to  M.  ?. 
141i.  I'.l.i.  -'Ob.  Sla  et  ser/. 

Abigdor  b.  Elijah  ha-Kohen  :  Flourished  in 
the  miildli-  of  thi-  tliiriii  iiili  iiutury ;  his  tosafot  are 
mrnliniiiMl  in  Ihi-  ediled  tosafot  to  Ket.  (');ib. 

Asher  b.  Jehiel :  His  tosjifot,  entitled  "Tosefot 
lia-Hosh  "  or  "Toscfe  Tosafot,"  appeared  in  various 
epochs  and  works.  Many  of  them  were  inserted  by 
Bezaleel  Ashkenazi  in  his  "Shillah  Mckubbezet  " : 
those  to  Yebamot  and  Ketubot  appeared  separately 
at  Leghorn.  177(5;  to  .Sotah.  partly  at  Prague,  1725, 
and  partly  in  Jacob  Faitusis  "  Mar'eh  ha-Ofannim" 
(Leghorn,  IHld);  to  Megillah  and  Shcbu'ot,  in  Eli- 
jah Borgel's  •' Migdanot  Natan  "  (//<.  17x5);  and  to 
Kiddushin,  in  the  "Ma'aseh  Hiil>em"  (Pisa,  1H0(!). 
They  are  included  in  Konim's  recent  edition  of  the 
Talmud. 

Baruch  b.  Isaac  (.see  above  and  Jkw.  Encvc. 
ii.  .V)'.)i. 

Eleazar  b.  Judah  of  Worms  :  Author  of  tosi»- 
flit  to  Baba  Kamnia.  c.vtracis  fmm  which  are 
found  in  llezaleel  Ashkenazi's  "Shiltah  .Melfub- 
bezel." 

Elhanan  b.  Isaac:  Flouri.shedat  thocnd  of  the 
twelfth  ceutuiy  ;  his  losafot  are  mentioned  by  Abra- 
ham b.  David  in  his"Temim  De'im"and  in  the 
edited  tosafot  to  H.  M.  lib  and  Sh.'b.  2.%.  Illstosa 
fot  to  Nedarim  are  referred  to  by  Joseph  Colon 
(Besponsa.  No,  52l;  those  to  Megillah.  in  Isaiah  dl 
Trani's  "naMakria"  (No.  31.  p.  lOd);  those  to 
Aliodali  Zar.ih.  in  "Mordekai"  (No    1854) 

Eliezer  b.  Joel  ha-Levi  (n  •SSl):    Flourished 

in  the  begiiudng  of  the  thirteenth  cenltiry ;  author 

of  losafot  to  several  treatises  (coinp.  Michael,  "Or 

ha  Ilayyim."  N.r   107V 

Eliezer  ben  Samuel  of  Metz  (Ro'EM):    Au- 


thor of  tosafot  to  se-vend  Ireatiiies,  of  whicli  tlioic 
to  Hullin  were  seen  by  Azulai. 

Eliezer  of  Toul :    French  tosjitlst  nf 
ning  III    the   thirteenth  century,  wlmj*   i 
meiitione<l  by  Zedekiah  Anaw  in  his  "Sliibljulc  Iw- 
Leket." 

Eliezer  of  Touques  (sec  above  anil  Jkw.  Esctc. 
v.  l-,'Oi. 

Elijah   ben   Menahem:    His  tosafot  are  men- 
tioned  in  "  llagguhiit  .Maimnniyyiit,"  I^iiuiini.  No  'iO 

I  (RI,  |irobal)ly  I{.  Isaac,  but  not  in  be  cuufuMtl 
with  Isjiac  b.  Samuel  Im-Zuken.  who  occum    iiiodt 
often  as  IHi:    His  tosjifot,  in  which  the  nliler  III  i§ 
quoted,  are  mentioned  bv  Samson  b.  Ziidok  ("Tu-h 
be?,"  S  33«i 

Isaac  ben  Abraham  (RIBA  fv  RI^BA),  nur- 
nanied  ha-Bahur   ("the   younger,"  in   ili>iim-lioa 
from  his  teaeher  Isaac  b.  Samuel  hil-Zii|>enl     KrntluT 
of  Samson  ben  Abnilmm  of  Sens.      Like  b 
Isaac  lived  as  a  youth  at  Troves,  w  here  ii 
the  lecluresof  Jacob  Tain  ("Temim  IK-im.    >■■.  "-i ;, 
and  afterward  at  Sens  ((V<  ;   "llaggahnt  Maimuiiiy- 
yot,"Ishut,  No.  0).     After  the  death  of   lame  lien 
Samuel,  Isaac  ben  Abraham  succwiliil  him  as  iuiiil 
of  the  school  of  Dampierre,  after  wliirh  place  he  u 
often  called  ("Or  Zarua',"  i.  22-'iii).    Isjiar  Inn  Abni- 
ham  was  one  of  the  French  rabbis  to  wh'ii   ^'       '    :i 
Todros  Abnlaliuaddres.sed  his  letteragaii. 
ides'  theory  of  iesnrieitii)n.     lie  diiil  at  1 
prior  to  1211),  not  Imig  iH-fure  his  brother  > 
grated  to  Palestine  ("Senmlj,"  No.  31 .  "  .M.t.h  ^.h 
on  Ketubot.  No.  357).     Ashe  is  meuliom-d  ndeii  in 
the  edited  tosjifol  (Sliab.  3a. /kimiih  ;    Yonm  2'^.    •' 
((/.)and  by   many  other  auihoriiies  ;"Or  Zio 
i.  20b;   "Shibbiile  ha  I>lfet."  i..  No.  281).  it  m 
concluded  that  he  wrote  tosafot  tuseveral  Tuli 
treatises.     Those  to  llekomt  wen-  in  the  pos.s. --,.  i, 
of  Hayyiin  Mii  liaelof  Hamburg.  IsjibcIk'H  Abnilmm 

is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  lliblical  <<■' •   t.  r 

("Daat   Zei>eniin."   3a,   4Mb.   4«b.    I-ej:l, 

"Minhat  Vehudah,"  8ii,  13)ii.  and  ids  ritu 

and  responsa  are  often  quoted  ("Or  Zarua'.' 

el  jMiMiin;  MeVr  of  Holheiiburg.  l<e>i|Hiuiiit,  No    .-'  . 

Ctlll.). 

Isaac  ben   Abralmin  lia-Ual.iiir  may  I"-  i.bi.iinil 
with  the    liturgical    poil    I'^iuic   b    Abi  ■ 
wrote  a  hymn  beginning  "  V'-i"'''" '- 
millal."  for  Simhat  Torali  or 
it,  and  a  .selil.iah  for  Vom  Ki|  i   -- 
yom  ba  la-Adonai  "  (comp.  Zuu«,  "LUcr«lurg. 
■p.  335) 

Isaac  b.  Aahor  ha-Lovi  (-. ■■  above  sml  .1'  >< 
Encvi.  vi.  li'-'Oi 

Isaac  ben  Jacob  ha-Lnb  > 
Tam  and  one  of  tin-  •  oli'  r  • 
yeshaidni  ";.      He  \n 

on  Kelub 11.. I. 

Minz.  It' 
ill  the  eih: 

Isaac   ben    Motr    1 1 

Cniii.l..  n  .  r  Ki-l.i     .1 

(11. 

Iea\ 

No.  nui 

young,  I  - 

JiK'l   lin  U'vi    (-All!  III! 


Tosa/ot 
Tosefta 
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trcalisi'S  of   tlit-   Tiilinud.     Isimc   himself   is    often 
quoted   ill  tlie  edileii  tosjifot  (Slmli.  13Sii;  Ket.  291) 

Isaac  ben  Mordecai  of  Begensburg  (RI- 
BaM)  :  Flouiislied  in  the  twelfth  eeiiliiry:  |iii|iil  of 
lsa;i(  1).  Asher  hit  Levi.  He  eoriespoiided  with  Jii- 
col)  'I'lUii  luid  was  11  fellow  pupil  of  Moses  h.  Joel 
ami  Ephniiiii  b.  Isaac.  His  tos,ifi>t  are  quoted  1)}' 
Eliezer  l.i.  Joel  ha-Levi  (I.e.  i  420)  and  Melr  of  Uo- 
theiiburj.'  ("Seniahot,"  §  Ti;  "  Haggahot  Maiiiuiiiiy- 
yot,"  Abelot,  p.  2i)4a).  He  is  often  quoteil  also  in 
the  edited  tosjifot  (Ket.  5")a ;  B.  K.  221)  el  piisnini). 

Isaac  ben  Beuben :  His  tosafm  iire  mentioned 
in  Ihi-  "Sliillah  Mikubliezet,"  Kelubol.  4*i.  He 
may  be  identical  with  the  Isjiac  b,  Heuben  who 
made  a  coiiuneiit  on  Hashi  to  B.  Iv.  32(1. 

Isaac  b.  Samuel  ha-Zal^en  (see  above  and 
Jkw  .  Kncvi  .  vi.  (ilil ) 

Isaiah  di  Trani  (BID) :  Italian  tosafist  of  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  irreater 
part  of  his  tosalot  were  published  under  the  title 
"TosefotK.  Yesha'yahu"  (Leniber;;.  l.S()l-(ii)) ;  and 
many  were  inserted  by  Bezaleel  Ashkenazi  in  his 
"Shi'ttah  .Meliubbezet." 

Israel  of  Bamberg  :  Lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
tl.iilieiilh  cnuury  ;  mentioned  as  an  author  of  toSii- 
fot  in  "Moidekai"  (to  'Ab.  Zarali,  Nos.  1244,  1279, 
12i).5,  13.">())  and  "  Haggahot  Mordekai "  (to  Shab. 
xiv).  Extracts  from  the  tosafol  of  Israel's  pupils 
Were  rc|iroduced  by  Bezaleel  Ashkenazi  (I.e.). 

J.  Cohen:  Supposedly  a  contemporary  of  Mei'r 
b.  Bariich  of  Hothenburg.  and  perhaps  identical 
with  Jinlali  lia-Kohen,  .Meir's  relative.  In  the  ex- 
tracts from  his  tosafot  to  Baba  Kninma,  inserted  in 
the  "ShiUah  .Meknbbezet,"  he  quotes,  among  many 
other  authorities,  bis  still  living  teacher,  tlw.'  Kolien 
whom  Zunz  ("Z.  G."  p.  42)  supposes  to  be  identical 
with  Abigilor  b.  Elijah  ha-Kohen.  From  the  "Shit- 
tah  .Mekubbezet  "  to  Baba  Mczia  it  is  seen  that  .J. 
Cohen  wrote  tosafot  to  the  same  treatise. 

Jacob  of  Chinon:  Lived  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; jiupil  of  Isaac  ben  Abraham,  author  of  a 
".shittah"  (••.Mordekai."  on  Sanh.,  No.  928).  He 
himsilf  is  quoted  in  the  edited  tosafot  (Ber.  12a; 
Nazir  "iSa:  el  nl ). 

Jacob  ben  Isaac  ha-Levi  ( Jabez) :  Flourished 
at  Speyer  alioul  W'.'M.  a  pupil  of  Kalonymus  b. 
Isjiac  the  Elder  (Kliezerb.  Nathan.  •' Eben  ha'Ezer," 
p.  13c.  I'rague.  ItilO).  He  was  the  author  of  tosafot 
(••  Haggahot  Maimuniyyot."  Kinnini.  Xo.  16)  and  of 
decisions ("pesakiiii  "  :  •'.Mordekai."  Hul.,  No.  11  S3). 
He  is  quoted  also  in  the  edited  tosafot  (to  Kin.  23a). 

Jacob  ben  Meir  Tarn  (see  above  and  Jkw. 
Escvr.  vii.  Sfi). 

Jehiel  ben  Joseph  of  Paris  (d.  1286):  His  tosa- 
fot arc  quoted  as  authoritative  by  Perez  b.  Elijah 
(glosses  to  " 'Ammiide  Golah."  p.  .50a.  Creinon;r, 
lV)6).  in  ••Kol  Bo"  (No.  114),  and  in  "Mordekai" 
(Hul..  No.  (124).      He  is  frequently  (juoted  also  in 

tl <lil(Ml    tO.SJlfot. 

Joseph  (or  Yehosef) :  Flourished,  according 
to  Zunz  C'Z.  G."  p.  33),  about  ll.iO.  Zunz  identifies 
this  Joseph  with  the  pupil  of  Samuel  b.  MeTr  whose 
glosses  are  quoted  in  the  edited  tosafot  (to  Ket.  70a), 
and  thinks  be  may  be  identical  with  the  Joseph  of 
Orleans  often    cited    in   the  edited  tosafot  (Shab. 


12a  et  patmiin).  If  so,  he  must  be  identified,  accord- 
ing to  Gro.ss  ('Giillia  Judaica,"  p.  34).  with  Joskpii 
itK.N  Is.\.\c  Bi-;k(ui  Siioii.  Weiss,  however,  suggests 
that  this  Joseph  might  have  been  either  Joseph 
Bonlils,  Jacob  Tain's  teacher,  or  Joseph  b.  Isaac  of 
Troyes,  one  of  Hashi's  pupils.  Thus  it  seems  that 
in  any  case  the  tosafist  mentioned  in  the  "  Sefer  ha- 
Yasbar"  must  be  distinguished  fr<im  the  one  men- 
tioned in  Tos.  Ket.  70a,  as  the  latter  was  a  pupil  of 
H.  Samuel. 

Joseph  Porat :  Many  fragments  of  his  tosafot  to 
Shaliliat  arc  included  in  llii'  edited  tosafot. 

Judah  b.  Isaac  of  Paris  (see  above  and  Jkw. 
Excvc.  vii.  314) 

Judah  ben  Nathan  (BIBaN)  :  Son-in-law  anil 
pupil  of  Kashi.  and  to  a  L'leat  extent  his  contimia- 
tor.  It  was  Judah  who  completed  Kaslii's  commen- 
tary on  Makkot  (from  19b  to  the  cnd)aud  who  wrote 
the  commentary  on  Nazir  which  is  erroneously  attrib- 
uted to  Kashi.  He  wrote,  besides,  independent  com- 
mentaries on  'Erubin.  Shabbat,  Yebainot  (Eliezer 
b.  Joel  Im-Levi,  "Abi  ha-'Ezri,"  Ss  1^3,  38,').  397, 
408),  and  Pe.sahim  ("Semag,"  prohibition  No.  79). 
Finally,  llalberstam  manuscript  No.  'i'i'i  contains 
a  fragment  of  Judah's  commentary  on  Nedarim.  It 
is  generally  considered  that  ,Iudah  b.  Nathan  wrote 
tosafot  to  several  treatises  of  the  Talmud,  and  he  is 
mentioned  as  a  tosafist  in  "  Haggahot  Jlordekai " 
(Sanh.,  No.  696).  He  is  often  quoted  in  the  edited 
tosafot. 

Levi:  His  tosafot  are  (juoted  in  the  '•Mordekai" 
(B.  M.  iv.,  end). 

Meir  b.  Baruch  of  Bothenburg  (sec  above  and 
Jf.w.  E.ncV(  .  viii.  437). 

Meir  b.  Samuel  of  Bamerupt :  His  tosafot  are 
mentioned  liy  his  son  Jacob  Tarn  (••Sefer lia-Yashar," 
No.  2.')2)  and  often  in  the  eilited  tosafot. 

Hoses  b.  Jacob  of  Coucy :  Author  of  Old 
To.sjifot  to  Yonia  ;uid  of  some  ]iublished  in  the  col- 
lection "Sugyol  lia  Shas"  (Berlin,  173(!). 

Moses  b.  Meir  of  Ferrara  :  Flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century;  probably  a  pupil  of  Judah  b. 
Isaac  of  Paris.  His  tosafot  were  used  by  the  com- 
piler of  the  "Haggahot  Maimuniyyot"  (see  Jew. 
Excyc.  ix.  86). 

Moses  b.  Yom-Tob  of  Evreux  (see  above  and 
Jew.  P^NTvr.  ix.  li.")i. 

Perez  ben  Elijah  of  Corbeil  (see  above  and 
Jew.   Encvc.  i\.  00(1). 

Samson  b.  Abraham  of  Sens  (see  above  and 
Jew.  En(  vr   \i.  '!). 

Samson  b.  Isaac  of  Chinon  :  Flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries:  author  of  the 
"Sefer  Kcritut."  In  this  work  (i.  7,  §  1 ;  v.  3, 
§§  120,  148)  Samson  refers  to  his  glosses  on  "EruWn 
and  "Abodah  Zarah ;  he  appears  to  have  written 
glosses  on  other  Talmiidic  treatises  also. 

Samuel  of  Evreux :  Author  of  tosafot  to  sev- 
eral treatises:  those  to  Sotah  arc  among  the  edited 
tosafot  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  .xI.  Ki). 

Samuel  ben  Meir  (BaSHBaM) :  Author  of 
tosafot  to  Alfasi;  tinder  his  .supervision  his  pupils 
prepared  tosafot  to  several  treatises  ("Sefer  ha- 
Yashar."  p.  .H.5d). 

Samuel  b.  Natronai  (BaShBaT) :  German 
Talmudist  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  author 
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of  tosafot  to  'Abodah  Zurali  (see  "  Kerem  Hciued  " 
vii.  50). 
Samuel  b.  Solomon  of  Falaise  (see  above  and 

.Ikw.    Kncyc.  xi.  'J^*) 

Simhiali  b.  Samuel  of  Speyer  :    Flourished  in 

tin-  tliiitcciitli  (■(•iilur\  ;  liis  Idsul'ot.  unMiu-ntinntd  bv 

Meii- of  Kolhcnbuig  i  IJespousu,  iv.,  No.  154). 

BiULiOfiKAIMiY  :  .\ziiliil.  .s/itm  ha-Oeiliiliiii.  II.;  Ilcnjucob.  Ozar 
iKi-Sifiiriin.  pp.  ti::i  .(  xcq.:  liui-hholz.  In  itimatiuulirlfl. 
x.\.xvHI.  :142.  :iW.  4."j<l.  .V>il ;  liratz,  HikcIi.  *!  I'll.,  vl.  U:mm, 
;;i(l;  vll.  10,H-ll(i:  Kaiprlfs.  rVMWi.i;,)- JH,(i«(-;ini  Lilniitiir. 
1.  .574 1(  »«/.;  \ViMs.s.  Dm:  Iv. :iV<  :1")2  :  Idi-rii.  Tnhilut  Htilihtiiu 
Tdin,  pp.  S-4:  Winter  and  WunsclH-.  JII<(im/i(  I.iUriilur,  II. 
4i;.'i  1 1  s, ./.;  Zuiiz  (iliu  diiif  suurcc-  for  tills  artUle),  Z.  G.  pp. 

J  M.  Sel. 

TOSEFTA  (lit.  "extensions'':  "additions"): 
Niimc  of  a  11  )1  lection  of  baraitot  which  treat  in  a 
more  coniplete  form  than  does  the  Mishnah  the  suli- 
ject  of  traditional  law.  In  tannaitie  literature  old 
halakot  are  often  amplified  by  explanatory  notes 
and  a<ldili(ms.  Sueli  adilitions  were  made  by  R. 
Akiba  ('Eduy.  ii.  1,  viii.  1:  Kil.  i.  3:  "Orlah  iii. 
7),  H.  Eliezer  ben  Zadok  (Tosef.,  Men.  x.  23),  R. 
Simeon  (Sifia.  Wavikra,  Ilobah,  vii.  jed.  Weiss,  p. 
21b|),  I{.  .Iiidah  (Shall.  7r)b:  'Ab.  Zaiah  43a),  R. 
Jose  (Tosef.,  Keliin,  H.  K.  vii.  4).  and  other  tan- 
naim.  The  ex]iliinalory  notes  ari'  introilueed  with 
the  word  "Hosif"  ("He  iias  added"  or  "He  lias 
extended  ").  A  ."sentenee  liuis  elucidated  and  com- 
pleted was  called  a  tosefta,  this  term  being  used 
not  for  the  additional  notes  only,  but  fcir  the  entile 
aphorism  in  its  completed  form.  This  meaning;  is 
plainly  seen  in  Yir.  Sliab.  viii.  11a  (conip.  also 
Pesil>.  R.  14:  Ecel.  R.  viii.  1),  where  it  is  slated 
that  R.  Abbahu  was  greatly  pleased  over  the  dis- 
covery of  an  ancient  tosefta,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  was  an  old  tannaitie  maxim  with  added  ex- 
planatory matter. 

The  work  known  by  the  name  "Tosefta"  consists 
of  a  c<illection  of  such  elucidated  maxims,  giving 
the  traditional  sayings  in  a  remarkably  comidete 
form,  wlierea.s  the  Mishnah  gives 
Contents,  them  in  a  condensed  form  only.  The 
title  of  this  collection.  XDEDin.  is 
really  a  plural  word,  and  ought  t<>  be  prdiicnineed 
"Tosefata."  as  is  apparent  from  the  Hebrew  form 
(niEDin.  which  isuscil  fortlie  Araniai<NnDDin;  Ecel. 
R.  v  M).  Erroneously,  however,  the  singular  form 
"T<isefta"  has  been  adopted.  A  compilatiim  enti- 
tled "Tosefta"  is  often  mentioned  in  Talinudicinid- 
rashic  litenitiire :  and  most  aulhorilalive  critics  re- 
gard it  as  iilentical  with  theextant  Tusefta,  of  which 
this  article  treats.  From  R.  .Inhanan's  allusions  to 
the  Tosetta  (Sanh.  Hllli)  nothing  can  be  adduced 
against  the  theory  of  the  ideiitily  of  the  extant  To- 
sefta Willi  the  work  to  which  he  refers;  and  his 
words  in  no  way  indicate,  as  HrUll  has  inlerpreled 
them,  that  R.  Nehemiah  was  the  author  of  the  To 
sefia  (see  below).  Moreover,  the  nabylonian  Till 
mud  refers  to  a  Tosefta  which  is  cerliiinly  idenlical 
wilh  the  work  here  treated.  Thus  Yonia  "thl  cor- 
reclly  cites  a  sjiying  by  R.  .Vkibaas  being  coiilaiiied 
in  I  he  Tosef  la  (Tosef.,  Yoma,  iii.  Ill,  lextiisreceptiis). 

Scholastic  tnulilion  regards  ilie  taiina  HivVA  ii.Mi 
Anil.\  as  the  author  of  the  Tosefta.  this  belief  being 
based  on  the  circiimslance  that  the  schools  of  the 
Anioraim  regarded  us  authoritative  ouly  those  tan- 


naitie traditions  wliieh  hu)l  their  origin  in  the  c<i|- 
lectioDs  of  R.  Hiyyu  or  R.  Hcshaiuh;  mikI  itui»- 
much  as  only  one  Tii.s<fia  fnmi  tlic 
Attributed  period  of  the  Amoraini  had  been  pn- 
to  Hiyya  served,  there  was  jiistilicalion  for  the 
bar  Abba,    lielief   that  only  the  iin;!,.  i,ii,    (  ,.  ,| 

therefore  the   niuHt  i 
coUcrtion  had  licen  saved  in  the  vi^ 
ages.     On  a  closer  view  of  the  iimller,  houeviT,  this 
circumstance  can  not  be  aceeptnl  us  proof  uf  Illy 
ya's  authorship;  forsinee  tlie<'ollectioii  uf  H,,.: 
was  also  considered  authoritative,  there  are  • 
grounds  for  supposing  either  that  the  latter  w 
sole  author  of  the  Tosefia,  or  that  he  ami   1 1 
edited  the  work  in  collubonition.     IniLsmui  li    , 
ever,  as  Hiyya  himself  is  mentioned  in  the  T. -•  :    , 
(Neg.  viii.  fi),  the  final  redaetiuii  of  the  work  iiiunl 
be  attributed  to  a  later  liand. 

To  define  the   purpose  of  the  work   preseir 
many  difliculties  us  does  its  authorship.     Foi  i 
tlic  Tosefia  was  generally  regardetl  a.sa  s<.irt  ol 
nientary  ou  the  .Mishnah,  this  Inlief  lieing  t<-: 
by  afalseiiiterpretalioniif  its  title  as  "siippleiiiem-.." 
But  even  disregarding  the  fact  that  the  iiirre<l  dell- 
iiition  of  the  word  "Tosefta  "us  given  nlM.ve  m  ,! 
the  work  as  independent  of  the  .Mishnah.  a  i  .; 
examination  of  its  contenls  will  show  that  il  ra: 
be  regardetl  as  a  commentary.     It  does  ni>t  di- 
thc   pa-ssuges    in   the   .Mishnah   in   a   conimeiilaiial 
manner,  and,  to  judge  by  its  contents,  it  might  Im' 
regarded  either  as  a  continuation  of  the  Jli.shiiuli  or 

as  a  work  of  equal  rank  therewith;  for  it  ciles  tlie 
niishnaic  passages  in  almost  Hie  same  terms  as  the 
.Mishnah  itself.  The  latter  circiiinslance.  al.so,  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  iif  regarding  the  T 

commentary,  inasmuch  as  it  coiilaiiis  ml 

supplcnienls  to  the  Mishnah;    for  in  ii  im k   >u|']'.< 
ineiit  there  would  be  no  nxiiii  fur  ul 

Relation  to  most  verbaliiii  repelilioiis  •■1 
Talmudic    contained  in  the  .Mishnuli 
Baraitot.     this  siicei-eds  the  (|iiesti(iii 
tiniiof  the  Tosefta  tollieKi' 

in  Talmudic-  discussions:  for  several   su' 

are   conlaiiied  literally  in  the  ToM-da,  « 

are  paraphrased,  although  the  redm  ''   ' 

allel  pas.sjiges  dilTers  in  respi-ct  to  li; 
The  c|Ueslicin  wliieli  thus  pr<-»' "'- 

the  Taliniulic  baraitot  are  ni' 

Tosefia,  or  wlnliier  lliey  <'rii.v 

independent  collection.      In  11 

be  difllcult  to  explain  the  ••  ■- 

difrereiices  in  the  |uintllel 

on  the  other  hand,  it  win. 

gninled  not  only  theexis' 

but  ul.sii  thitt  this,  mill  not  i 

authentic  one.     For,  as  ■■ 

iiiadu  use  of  uiilheiilie 

lumiitot  that  nre  cited   It 

ciintaiiieil    in    the  exiaiii 

have  iK-en  taken  frinii  an  ■ 

disprove  tin    iN  i^'il »    ■■' 

the   work 

these  i|iii«' 

the  origin,  tie 

Tofteftn      The  - 

tcnipird  by  v»riou»  (cliularv  at  variotM  |wrtuU».  u«l 
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of  those  attempts  those  made  by  Sheririi,  ^Iiiiiiioii- 
iiles,  Mo'iri,  uuil  Fraukel  were  the  most  iiiipurtuiit 
because  they  alone  rest  ou  critieal  hivestigatious 
of  historical  sources.  But  eveu  these  invest igalors 
failed  to  solve  the  problem  in  a  manner  wholly  sat- 
isfactory. Frankcl's  theory,  although  deticieni  in 
so  far  as  it  leaves  some  points  unexplained  and 
others  not  nccuratelj' defined,  comes  nearer  the  truth 
than  any  other.  When  these  delicieucies  are  sup- 
plied and  some  points  modified,  a  correct  conception 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Tosefta  may  be 
formed. 

Any  investigation  to  determine  the  status  of  the 
Tosefta  must  be  directed  to  the  following  i)oints: 
the  origin  and  scope  of  the  work;  its  redaction  ;  its 
relation  to  the  ^li.slinah:  and  its  relation  to  the  barai- 
tot  cited  in  the  Talmud.     Information  bearing  on 

the  first  point  is  derived  from  a  liter- 
Critical      ary-historical  notice   by    15.   Johanun 
Problems.    (Sanh.  86a).   which,  after  eliminating 

material  unnccessiiry  for  this  ques- 
tion, runs  as  follows:  "Those  mishnaic  sentences 
that  are  cited  without  mention  of  the  author's  name 
(Dno)  belong  to  1{.  MeTr;  the  sentences  in  the  To- 
sefta cited  without  the  name  of  the  author  are  R. 
Xehemiah's  ;  all,  however,  are  given  in  the  spirit 
and  according  to  the  method  of  H.  Akiba. "  This 
utterance  of  H.  Johanau's  implies,  therefore,  that  as 
the  Mishnah  had  three  successive  redactors  (Akiba, 
Jleir,  and  .Judah  ha-Xasi  I.),  so  must  also  the  redac- 
tors of  the  Tosefta  be  supposed  to  have  been  three 
in  luiniber,  namely,  Akiba,  Xehemiah,  and  a  third, 
unknown  redactor.  The  origin  of  the  Tosefta  can 
therefore  be  traced  back  to  Akiba,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  work  as  well  as  of  the  Mishnah, 
in  both  of  which  ho  used  a  peculiar  redactorial  sys- 
tem i>f  his  own.  Thus  in  the  Mishnah  ho  gave  onl3- 
the  fundamental  principles  in  condensed  form,  in 
order  to  furnish  a  handbook  of  traditions  as  an  aid 
to  the  memory.  In  the  Tosefta.  however,  he  gave 
the  traditional  .sentences  in  their  complete  form, 
supplementing  them  with  explanatory  notes;  he 
gave  also  various  cases,  which  in  the  Mishnah  were 
represented  by  a  single  statement.  These  two  col- 
lections, compiled  according  to  difTcrent  methods, 
were  intended  to  sui)plement  each  other;  and  it  was 
Akiba's  aim  through  them  to  preserve  the  traditional 
teachings  in  their  entirety  and  in  a  .systematic  way. 
as  well  as  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  tliem.  JleVr 
and  Nehemiali,  both  pupils  of  Akiba.  en<leavored  to 
accomplish  the  object  had  in  view  by  their  master; 
but  each  restricted  himself  to  onoof  Akiba'sincthoils. 
Meir  chose  the  method  of  condensation,  and  com- 
piled a  work  in  which  he  included  much  of  the  ma- 
terial from  Akiba's  Tosefta,  and  which  combined 
many  of  the  more  important  features  in  both  of 
Akiba's  collections.     Xehemiah  followed  the  same 

plan  of  combining  both  of  Akiba's  col- 
Relations     lections  in  one  work;   but  in  doing  so 
to  Mishnah  he  chose  the  casuistic  method.     In  this 
of  R.  Meir.    way  originated  two  collective  works 

— Me'i'r's  .Mishnah,  edited  according  to 

the  system  used  by  Akiba  in  his  edition  of  that 

work,  and  Xehemiah's  Tosefta.  edited  according  to 

the  method  followed  by  Akiba  in  his  Tosefta  edition. 

The  relation  of  Me'ir's  Mishnah  to  Nehemiah's 


Tosefta  was  not,  however,  the  same  as  that  which 
existed  between  Akiba's  collections  of  the  same 
names.  The  former  were  not  two  collections  mutu- 
ally dependent  on  and  supplementing  each  other: 
they  wore  rather  two  independent  works,  both  of 
which  aimed  at  the  preservation  and  proper  arrange- 
ment of  traditional  ma.xims.  The  diflerence  between 
them  consisted  only  in  the  dilTercnt  methods  cm- 
ployed  in  their  compilation.  Jlel'r's  Mishnah  con- 
tained the  traditional  maxims  in  conilenseil  form, 
while  Xehemiah's  Tosefta  cited  them  in  their  com- 
|)lete  form  and  provided  them  with  explanatory  and 
supplementary  notes.  The  methods  evolved  by 
Akiba  and  used  by  ^leir  and  Xehemiah  wore 
adopted  also  by  later  compilers  in  their  endeavors  to 
preserve  and  transmit  traditional  doctrines.  Judah 
ha-Xasi  I.,  whose  ]Misluiah  compilation  was  l)ased  ou 
that  of  Me'ir,  followed  the  latters  method  of  redac- 
tion; while  the  redactor  of  the  Toseftji  now  extant 
followed  the  method  used  by  Nehemiah,  whose  To- 
sefta constituted  the  basis  for  his  work.  The  rela- 
tion between  the  Mishnah  of  Judah  ha-Xasi  ami  the 
Tosefta  which  has  boon  preserved  corresponds  with 
that  which  existed  between  MoVr's  Mishnah  and 
Xehemiah's  Tosefta.  They  are  independent  works 
which  seek  to  accomplish  by  different  means  a  sinn- 
lar  purpose.  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  homo- 
geneity between  the  two  works,  inasmuch  as  the 
Tosefta  treats  and  elucidates  the  corresponding 
passages  in  the  Mishnah;  but  the  purpose  of  the 
redactor  of  the  Tosefta  was  to  produce  an  independ- 
ent collection,  and  not  merely  additions  to  and  ex- 
planations of  another  compilation. 

Who  was  the  redactor  of  the  extant  Tosefta?  As 
has  already  been  proved,  the  scholastic  tradition  at- 
tributing its  authorship  to  H.  Hivya 
Author-  is  unreliable,  since  the  circumstance 
ship.  that  Hiyya  himself  is  mentioned  in  the 
Tosefta  eliminates  the  possibility  of  his 
being  its  author;  and  that  Hiyya  and  Hoshaiah 
edited  the  work  in  collaboration  is  most  unlikely. 
The  Jerusalem  Talmud  often  refers  to  dissensions 
between  these  two  amoraim;  and  if  the  Tosefta 
should  be  considered  the  product  of  their  combined 
efforts,  it  would  be  natural  to  ask  whose  authority 
was  accepted  as  decisive  in  cases  where  the  redac- 
tors disagreed.  How,  indeed,  couhl  a  decision  have 
been  possible  in  a  case  where  the  difTereuce  of  opin- 
ion related  to  a  halakic  tradition'/  To  regard  Ho- 
shaiah as  .sole  redactor  of  the  Tosefta  is  not  possible 
either;  for  in  many  questions  ou  which,  according 
to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  he  and  Hiyya  disagreed, 
the  opinion  of  the  latter  has  been  given  general 
validity  (comp.  Frankel,  "Mebo,"  p.  2.5a).  Only 
one  surmise  is  possible;  namely,  that  Hiyya  and 
Hoshaiah,  independently  of  each  other  and  perhaps 
with  quite  different  objects  in  view,  were  engaged 
in  the  compilation  of  baraitot.  as  were  also  their 
contemporaries  Levi,  Bar  Kappara,  and  Samuel. 
The  collections  of  Hiyya  and  Hoshaiah  differed  from 
the  others  in  that  these  two  compilers  took  Xehe- 
miah's Tosefta  as  a  basis  for  their  collections.  Each 
of  them  thus  compiled  an  extended  Tosefta  enriched 
with  new  elements;  and  these  two  Toseftot  differed 
in  various  important  respects.  A  later  redactor, 
whose  name  has  not   been   ascertained,  combined 
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tliese  twoToseflot  into  one  work,  to  whicli  licuiUlcU 
sonif  niuxinis  tiiUtii  fnjin  the  ci)llcclioiis  of  Levi, 
Bar  lyiiiipaiu,  and  .Sainiicl ;  and  in  tliis  manner  orig- 
inated tlie  Tosefla  in  tlie  form  in  wliicli  it  is  now 
extant.  Tliis  linal  redactor  considered  Hiyya's  opin- 
ions antlioritative;  and  in  all  points  where  Hosha- 
iah's  Toseftadillered  from  Hiyya'.sthe  latter's opin- 
ions alone  were  given  validity. 

The  preference  thus  given  to  Hiyya's  work,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  ascribed  to  any  views  held  bj'  the 
schools  of  the  Amoraim,  but  to  the  personal  convic- 
tions of  the  linal  redactor.  In  tiic  schools  both  To- 
seftot  were  considered  authoritative,  and  baraitot 
cited  from  either  were  regarded  as  authentic.  This 
view  also  explains  the  relation  of  the  existing  To- 
sefta  to  the  Talmudic  baraitot,  which  latter  could 
have  been  taken  only  from  one  of  tliese  authentic 
Toseftot.  Such  baraitot  as  are  given  verbatim  in  llie 
existing  Tosefta  are  either  citations  from  Hiyya's 
work  or  baraitot  which  were  given  alike  in  both 
Toseftot;  while  those  baraitot  which,  either  essen- 
tially or  verbally,  differ  from  the  parallel  passages  in 
the  present  Tosefta  were  taken  from  the  Tosefta  of 
IIiishai;ili,  the  reason  for  the  divergence  being  that 
the  linal  ledactor  of  the  existing  Tosefta  preferred 
the  opinion  of  l.liyya. 

Ivike  the  Mishnah,  the  Tosefta  is  divided  into  six 
orders  ("sedarim  "),  the  names  of  which  correspond 
to  those  of  the  mishnaic  orders;  namely,  (l)Zera'ini, 
(2)  Mo'ed,  (3)  Nashim.  (1)  JJezikiu  or 
Division.  Yeshu'ot,  (■"))  lyKlashim,  and  (0)  Toho- 
rot.  The  orders  are  subdivided  into 
treatises,  whicli,  with  a  few  exceptions,  bear  the 
same  names  as  those  of  the  Mishnah.  Four  treatises 
are  missing  from  the  Tosefta.  nanu'ly,  Abot  in  the  or- 
der Nezikin,  and  Kinnim.  .Middot,  and  Tamid  in  the 
order  lyidiishim.  The  number  of  treatises  in  the 
Tosefta  is  thus  llfty-nine;  but  the  tresitise  Kelim  in 
this  work  is  divided  into  tlire<'  parts,  namely,  iialia 
Kanuna,  IJaba  Mezi'a,  ami  liaba  IJalra.  If  tlie.se 
three  "  babot  "  were  rcgardeil  as  three  dillerent  trea- 
tises tlie  total  number  would  be  sixty-one.  The 
treatises  are  divided  inlo  chapters  ("perakini "). 
which  again  are  divided  into  paragraphs;  but  the 
division  into  chapters  is  not  the  siime  in  thedilTerent 
manuscripts.  According  to  the  Erfurt  manuscript, 
the  total  number  of  chapters  is  Vit*;  according  to 
the  Vienna  manuscript  and  the  older  Tosefta  edi- 
tions, -121. 

Tlu'  Tosefta  appeared  lirsl  as  an  aildi'iidum  to  I.snac 
Alfasi's"  Halakot  "(Venice,  \'>'2\).  and  has  since  been 
appended  to  all  edit  ions  of  that  work.  The  best 
edition  of  the  Tosefia  is  that  published  by  M.  S. 
Zuekermaiidl  (I'asewalk,  \HXU).  who  ma<le  use  of  tlie 
Erfurt  manii.seript.  Zuckermninll  published  also  a 
suiiiilemenl  (Treves,  IHHi)  <'onlaining  a  summary  of 
the  work,  an  index,  and  a  glos,saiy.  A  Latin  trans 
lation  of  thirty-one  Tosefta  treatises  was  published 
by  rgolino  in  his '•Thesaurus  Antiipiilatum  Saeni- 
rum"  (vols,  xvii.-xx.,  Venice,  1 7.V)-57 ). 

The  Tosefta  has  been  the  subject  of  many  com- 
mentaries. The  Wilna  edition  of  the  Talmud,  for 
eMiniple.  which  contains  the  Tosefia  In  addition  to 
All'asis  "Halakot,"  reprints  the  following  two  com 
meiilaries :  ( 1)  "  Tana  Tosefa'ah,"  by  Samuel  Abit'dor 
b.  Abniham.  a  work  in  two  parts,  part  1.,  culltlcd 
XH.  — II 


"Miuhnt  nikkurim,"  iH-iTt--  •' . .  _.. 

while    part  ii..   entitled 

tains  an  iiuU  ^  ,■■  ..„    i 

Texts  and   cited  in  the  Tiilinud  :. 
Com-         rashim.     (2)  "Iji-  '     '■ 

mentaries.   alory  notes  by  J) 
tion  to  these  1 "  ■ 
cover  the  entire  Tose-fta,  tip 

tains  the  following  conmi 

"Magen   Abraham,"  by  Abraham    .\ 

on  the  order  Ne/.ikiu;  n  cominenlar'.  :  .  .. 

of  Wilna  on  the  order  Tohorot ;  and  .bu  ■ 

of  Wilna's  "  Mare  de-Matnita,"  on  ihe  tr 

bin.  M.  Friedinann  wrote  a  coninienlary  <in  the 
order  Mo'ed,  whiili  he  published  un.l.  i  tli.  ilil,. 
"Tekelet  Mcirdekai,"  appending  it  i 

the  Tosefta  (part  i.,  containing  the  n  -  : 

and  'Erubin,  Paks,  I89H;  part  ii.,  I'esaliiin,  Sliel^ii- 
lim,  Voma.  ami  Siikkah,  Hi.  1900).  Medieval  au- 
thors mention  two  Toseftot  to  Henikot  (see  Brftll  in 
"  Ha-Maggiil,"xiii.  127).  but  il  is  not  elnir  to  which 
works  they  applied  the  name  "Toseftot." 


ninLionR.«ciiv  :  I.4MI1T  of  ,st»Tlr-  •  — 
I.  1:)  l.'i:  .Muliiiohid.T..  t:iiilfr 
In  Ills  lomiiieiiuiry  mi  Alfit.  ■ 
Hiitli-iittii'it  iit  MiM-hniiiii,  !■,■    -  . 
IK'lllleirii,  TiAi'iUtt  tin-Miflintth,  ih 
;tls-:«J;  .1.  II.  DOniiiT,  hit   riirnr. 
K^}VHH\i  lit  r  T*  If' ft  Ut  Kritif^ih   h" 
U.  lUtlTiiiann,  MiM-Iimth  iiii 
ziii.  IHs;;.  |M>.   I>'  l«l;  M.   " 

llawl^vhrifl  *'• '    ' '■'    ' 

T'mIIi,  ^  lulix.  y 
Treves,  IS8I  :  .\. 

In  Juhdwiirill , 

Zum.  pp.  U2-llt>,  burliu.  In>«. 

w.  B. 
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.1.  Z    L. 


TOTBRIEF  :   Term  applied  in  Oermnny  to  the 
edicts  issued  by  the  kings  and  emperors,  to  the  papAl 
bulls,  and  to  tlie  edicts  of  various  ecclesia'tlnil  ini- 
Ihorilies,  by  which  the  Clirislians  were   ■ 
from  paying  theirdebtstojews     TlieTOii 
deprive  Ihe  creditor  either  of  the  inleresi 
money    loaned   or  of   both    principal   an 
The  llrst  Tillbrief  known  was  that  of  !,•■ 
France,  who.  at  the  instigation  of  Peter  \ 
Abbot  of  Cluny,  issiieil  in  1140  a  d'^ 
all   Crusaders  from   payment  of  lie 
Jews,  in  accordance  with  llie 
Engenius  IH.  in  the  preco<liiig 
I'hilip  Augusliis  relieved  all  < 
liabilities  to  their  Jewish  ereil' 
their  paying  to  him   tin- 
I/oiiis  VIII.  annulled,  in  I 
by  Christians  that  Imd    b<  <  n 
vea.'>^or  more,  and  eaneeletl  tin 
than  live  years  old. 

la  (Jermanv.  in  Ihe  fourlwnth  iHir 


In   r.'li'.i.   "  Ih  I 
paymi'iils  to  il 
time  of  H 
iilionR  of 


Well  »■>  I"  "'lie 


Totemism 
Toulouse 
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tile  to  liim.     In   1316  Louis  i:ssuc(l  a  siiiiilnr  odict  in 

fiivorof  the  iiiliiibitnnts  of  Ili'ilbri ;   in  1323.  in 

fiivor  of  the  Abbey  of  FnUla;  in  132<i,  in  fiivor  of  a 
number  of  noblemen  who  owed  money  to  .lews  of 
Alsjiee;  in  1332.  in  favor  of  the  Abbey  of  Hanilier),'. 
These  exemiitions  were  even  more  numerous  in  the 
third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  fourleenlh  century, 
when,  durinj;  the  |ierseculious,  the  emperors  can- 
celed the  claims  of  Jews  both  living  and  dead. 

All  these  were  single  instjinces  of  the  cancelation 
of  debts  due  to  Jews;  only  under  King  Wen/.el,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  did  the 
TOlbrief  n.ssuine  seriously  coniprelieusive  |)roi)or- 
tions.  On  June  12,  138."),  the  king  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  reiireseutatives  of  all  the  Swabian 
towns,  who  agreed  that  their  municipalities  shoulil 
pay  the  king  40,000  gulden  in  return  for  a  "privi- 
lege," consisting  of  eight  articles,  by  which  their 
debts  to  Jews  were  cither  entirely  or  partially  can- 
celed, and  through  which  the  Jews  linally  lost  all 
their  claims.  For,  while  many  Jews  who  had  the 
means  recovered  part  of  the  monej-  due  to  them  by 
paying  a  eertJiin  sum  to  the  city  authorities.  King 
Wenceslatis,  in  order  to  check  this,  issued  a  second 
edict  (1390),  commanding  the  Jews  to  abandon  all 
claim  to  debtsdue  from  Christians.  It  iiuist  be  said, 
however,  that  the  Tijtljrief  of  IS'.IO  did  not  apply 
throughout  the  whole  German  empire,  but  only  to  its 
southwestern  part,  as  Bavaria.  AVUrzburg,  and  other 
])rovinces.  In  Spain  the  same  sort  of  edict  was 
called  a  "moratoria"  (see  Jacobs,  "Sources,"  pp. 
x.xiv.,  x.\v.,  Nos.  97,  100-103;  p.  -xliii.,  No.  xlv.). 

Bini.ionRAPIIV:  firillz.  Gcxcli.  3d  ed..  vl.  1-18  ct  »eq..  vll.  23, 
vtll.  .10  »■(  ^f  */.;  ^iXUUui:,  PU-  Jutlcuiiemetwlen  in  Dcut^cb- 
hiiiil.  pp.  VM.  :t74.  ;wi.  4(12:  Stobbe,  Die  Judcn  in  Deutech- 
lanil,  i>p.  131  ft  .v(v/..  24y  ct  ."cq. 

.1.  M.  Sel. 

TOTEMISM  :  A  primitive  social  system  in  which 
members  of  a  clan  reckoned  kinship  through  their 
mothers,  and  worshiped  .some  animal  or  plant  which 
they  regarded  as  their  ancestor  and  tlie  image  of 
which  they  bore  tattooed  on  their  persons.  It  was 
suggested  by  J.  S.  JIaclennan  (in  "The  Fortnightly 
Review,"  1.S70,  i.  207)  that  this  system  existed 
among  the  early  Hebrews;  and  his  view  was  taken 
up  by  Hobertson  Smith  (in  "The  Journal  of  Philol- 
ogy," 1S80),  who  based  his  theories  upon  the  re- 
searches of  J.  G.  Frazer  on  totemism.  Robertson 
Smith  later  connected  this  view  with  his  theory  of 
saerilice,  which  he  re.garded  as  originally  a  method 
of  restoring  the  blood  covenant  between  the  mem- 
bers of  a  clan  and  its  totem.  The  following  are  the 
chief  arguments  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  totem 
clans  among  the  ancient  Israelites: 

I.  Animal  and  Plant  Names  :  A  considerable 
number  of  ixrscnis  iuid  pl.ices  in  the  Old  Testament 
have  names  derived  from  animals  or  i)lants.  Ja- 
cobs ("Studies  in  Biblical  Arclutology,"  i)p.  94-103) 
has  given  a  li.st  of  over  100  such  names,  including 
Orel)  (the  raven)  aixl  Zeeb  (the  wolf),  princes  of  the 
^lidianites;  Caleb  (the  dog),  Tola  (the  worm),  Shual 
(the  fox),  Zimri  (the  chamois),  .Jonah  (the  dove),  IIul- 
dah  ( the  weasel),  Jael  (the  ibex),  Xaliasli  (the  serpent), 
Kezia(  the  cassia),  Shaphan  (the  rock-badger),  Ajalon 
(the  great  stag),  and  Zeboim  (the  hyena).  -Many  of 
these,  however,  are  personal  names;  but  among  the 
Israclitish  tribes  mentioned  in  Num.  xxvi.  are  the 


Shualites,  orfoxclanof  Aslicr;  the  Sliuphamitcs,  or 
serpent  clan  of  Benjamin ;  the  Bachrites,  or  camel 
cliin;  and  the  Arelites,  or  lion  clan  of 
Arguments  Gad.     Other    tribes    liaving    similar 
in  Favor  of  names  are  the  Zimritcs,  or  hornet  clan, 
Totemism.   and  the  Calebites.ordog  tril)e.     In  the 
genealogyof  the  lloritcs  (Gen.  xxxvi.) 
several   animal   names  occur,  such  as  Shobal   (the 
young  lion),  Zibeon  (the  hyena),  Anah  (the  wild  ass), 
Dishan  (the  gazcl),  AUan  (the  roe),  Aiah  (the  kite), 
Aran  (the  ass),  and  Clieran  (the  lamb).     The  occur- 
rence of  such  a  large  niunber  of  animal   names  in 
one  set  of  clan  names  suggests  the  possibility  that 
the  Ilorites,  who  were   nomads,  were  organized  on 
the  totem-clan  system. 

II.  Exogamy  is  the  sy.stem  under  which  any 
membir  of  a  clan  may  not  marry  within  his  own 
clan,  but  must  marry  a  member  of  a  kindred  clan. 
Smith  deduces  theexistenceof  such  clans  among  the 
Ilorifes  from  the  mention  of  Anah  clans  and  Dishan 
clansin  the  list.  lie  also  draws  attention  to  Shimcis 
among  the  Levites,  Reubenites,  and  Benjamitcs. 
Female  descent  is  the  only  means  of  tracing  kin- 
ship in  exogamous  clans;  and  Smith  sees  a  survival 
of  this  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  who  were  not  of  the  same  mother,  while 
Abimelech  appealed  to  his  mother's  clan  as  being  of 
his  tlesh  (Judges  viii.  19),  and  Naomi  told  Ruth  to 
return  to  her  mother's  house  (Uuth  i.  8). 

III.  Ancestor  and  Animal  Worship:  Sinilh 
attributes  the  friendsliip  between  Diivid  and  Na- 
liash.  King  of  the  Ammonites,  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  both  members  of  a  serpent  clan  spread  through- 
out Canaan.  That  animals  were  worshiped  among 
the  Hebrews  is  well  known,  as  is  shown  by  the  leg- 
ends of  the  gold(Mi  calf  and  the  brazen  serpent.  The 
second  coniniandment  jirohibils  this.  Smith  draws 
attention  to  the  case  of  animal  worship  in  Kzek.  viii. 
7-11,  where  Ezckiel  .sees  "every  form  of  creeping 
things,  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  iiorlrayed  tipon  the  wall  round 
about,"  and  in  the  miilst  of  them  stood  Jaazaniah 
ben  Shai)han  (the  rock-badger),  "with  every  man 
his  censer  in  his  hand,  and  a  thick  cloud  of  incense 
went  up."  Here  there  is  animal  worship  connected 
with  the  name  of  a  jierson  who  appears  to  be  con- 
nected with  an  unclean  beast,  the  "shaphan."  See 
also  AxcKSTou  'Wdusiiif. 

I'V.  Forbidden  Food :  ^lembers  of  a  totem  elan 
did  not  eat  the  totem  animal.  As  such  totems  grad- 
ually spread  throughout  the  nation,  a  list  of  forbid- 
den animals  would  arise  which  might  be  analogous 
to  the  list  of  forbidden  animals  given  in  Lev.  xi.  and 
Deut.  XV.  Jacobs,  however,  has  shown  that  in  the 
list  of  animal  names  given  by  him  forty-three  are 
clean  as  against  forty-two  unclean. 

■V.  Tattooing  and  Clan  Ci-ests :  A  totem  is 
tattooed  on  the  skin  of  the  totein  worshiper;  and 
there  is  evidence  in  Lev.  xix.  28  that  the  Israelites 
were  forbidden  to  make  tattoo-marks,  while  an  allu- 
sion to  this  ])ractise  may  be  contained  in  Isa.  xliv.  !i 
and  in  Ezek.  ix.  4.  The  mark  of  Cain  may  perhaps 
have  been  a  tattoo-mark.  In  imne  of  these  instances, 
however,  are  there  indications  that  the  tattoo-marks 
were  in  an  animal  form  or  connected  with  animal 
worship.     The  tribes  of  Israel  when  on  the  march 
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liiiil  standards  (Xiim.  i.  02,  ii.  2  et  seq.);  and  raljhiiiir 

literature  gives  dctailsof  tliefrcsts(sceFl,A(i),  wliicli 

were   derived  from    tlie    blessings   of 

Absence      Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.)  and  Moses  (Deiit. 

of  Historic    xxxiii.).     In  these  most  of  the  tribes 

Con-  are  compared  to  an  animal:   Jiidali  to 

nection.  a  lion;  Issacliar  to  an  ass;  Dan  to  a 
serpent ;  etc.  In  Moses'  blessing,  how- 
ever, Dan  is  compared  to  a  lion's  whelp,  which 
seiftns  to  show  that  the  tribes  were  not  arranged  on 
a  toteniic  system. 

■yi.  Blood  Feud  :  The  practical  side  of  the  totem 
system  insured  the  existence  of  relatives  scattered 
throughout  a  tribe,  who  would  guarantee  the  taking 
up  of  the  blood  feud  in  case  one  of  the  members  of 
the  totem  clan  was  injured  or  killed.  Theexistence 
of  the  blood  feud  can  be  recognized  in  Israel  (see 
Go'el),  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  connection  with 
totemism.  Altogether,  while  traces  and  survivals 
arc  found  of  institutions  similar  to  those  of  the  totem 
clan,  there  is  not  suHicient  evidence  to  show  that  it 
existed  in  Israel  during  historic  times,  thougli  it  is 
possible  that  some  such  system  was  found  among 
the  Edomiles. 

Biiii.1()i;rapmv:  W.  Itoborl.*in  Siiillli,  vliiiiiKil  Il'.i/Wii/)  and 
A  Hi  null  TriiuH  Atiuma  tin-  .Itififiit  AvdlM  aittl  in  ttit'  iilU 
TrHtnniinl^  In  Jnunuil  nf  PhilittnQfi,  Ix.  T-'i-UKt:  Jiic<>l>s, 
Stwliit  III  Ifililical  Arclitniliiiiii.  pp.  lU-HH;  J.  s.  Cmk.  In 
J.  Q.  Ii.  lUltl:  ZluiR'lal.  Todm will  11.1  iin  AUrn  Trfliinifiilr. 
Frefhure,  KKW:  I.  t-t-vl,  /..ii  h'aniille  cluz  Uk  Aiiciriin  Hi- 
hri-ux.  I'arls,  I'JIXJ ;  S.  Heliiacli,  C'uKoi,  iliillies  ct  liclial»ii«, 
l'«r1s,  11)04. 

J. 

TO'DX  (Ilcbr.  ^IQ,  K^ic:  "Or  Zarua',"  i.  131b; 
"Mordekai"on  B.  K.  x..  No.  IM):  Capital  of  an  arron- 
dis-sement  in  the  dei)artinent  of  Meurlheet-Moselle, 
France,  with  a. Jewish  population  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  Among  the  scholars  who  were 
onccresi<lentsof  this  city  may  be  mentioned  K.  Klie- 
zer  of  Toul,  the  author  of  tosjifol  ;  and  his  brother 
Aliiiiham,  a  pupil  of  Rabbi  Isaac  the  Klder  of  Dam- 
pierre  and  identi<al.  according  to  Oross,  with  Abra- 
ham of  -|io  (read  -JID),  one  of  the  .scholars  to  Avhom 
Meir  l)eii  T<idiiis  Abulalia  of  Toledo  adilressc  d  his 
epistle  assailing  tiie  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as 
set  forth  liy  ^laimonides. 

In  1708  the  IJishop  of  Toul  petitioned  the  French 
government  to  expel  from  Xancy  the  Jewish  bank- 
ers Samin'land  Solnmon  Levy,  Jacob  Scliwob,  Isaiah 
Lambirt.  and  Moses  Alcan,  but  his  elTorls  were  un- 
suecessful.  In  1721,  180  Jewish  families,  many  of 
them  ri'sidenls  of  Toul,  were  permitted  by  Duke 
Li'opold  to  remain  on  his  estates  without  moleslation 
in  their  religion  and  commerce.  Leon  Cohen,  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  community  of  this 
city,  Ifiok  part  in  tlie  Genend  As.seinlily  convoked  at 
Parisby  Napolenn  in  ISDO.  ThecommiiiMty  of  Toul 
is  governeil  by  the  Jiwish  consistory  of  Nancy,  and 
at  present  (lilO.-j)  contains  forty  or  llfty  Jewish 
families. 

Ilini.ioiin.tiMiv:  <ini!«.  <litllli%  Jmlolra,  pp.  311  SIS:  lilftii, 
M„imlMrlirlfl,  ISKW.  p.  510;  if.  K.J.  xixlv.  UK;  r,unx.  X. 

t!   p.  :Rt. 

S.    K. 

TOULON  (llilir.  p^m):  Capital  of  an  arroTiill««<-- 

nieiil   in  the  <lcparlmrnt  of  the  Var,  Fninciv      Like 

most  of  the  principal   cities  of   Provenre.  Tonloii 

contained  a  Jewish  community  in  nicdlvvul  time*; 


and  under  the  counts  of  Provence  the  Jews  of  the 

city   fared  like  those  of  many  oil,,  r  jinunilles, 

being  sometimes  oppressed   uiiil  in-aleti 

with    kindness.      When    tli.'    I;  r,i;;.il 

throughout  France  in  1  ^c 

accused  of  having  poi-  ., 

and  wells,  and  forty  w.-r.-  knlitl  in  u  ,t. 

Noteworthy  among  the  se-holars  of  i; 
Herechiah  ben  A/ariah  of  p5>ie  or  [^a    I  /, 

"Dikduke  Soferim."  xi.  IT),  to  wlimn   i  1,0 

Codex  Vat.  120,  dating  fronj  the  fniirteenth  onlnry 
and  containing  a  niimlHr  of  treutiMsof  tli.  T  I'l.u.l  ; 
and  Astrucof  Toulon,  uneof  the  pul  iio 

first  edition  of  Jehiel  l>en  Jekuthii  !'-<  "  • 

At  the  present  time  (ItfO.'i)  the  .1  ;;y 

of  the  city  forms  a  part  of  the  < .  ii[. 

script  ion  of  Marseilles,  and  numbciB  abuul  Ijjirty 
families. 


UiBi.KMiKAPnv:  (ip - 
tiiin  tii'nrrtilf  i/i  / 
/iixK.  cul.  ISTS;  SUii.-.,,. 


■n.  Hit- 
I'-r.  Cat. 

s-  S.   K. 

TOULOUSE  (Hel.r.  ncni)1B.  nnfjIC):  Capital 
of  the  di  puitment  of  Haute  (ianmne.  Fnim--'  whcnj 
a  large  number  of  Jews  livetl  as  early   .  li- 

ning of  the  eighth  century.     In  confiir  .,n 

old  custom,  and  in  punishment  for  smut:  lain  i ml 
crime,  one  of  their  number,  generally  the  numt  r«? 
spected  old  man  of  the  community,  wi  'd 

appear  cvc^ry  GckxI  Friday  at  the  diMir  • 
dial  to  have  his  ears  Imxeil  in  public,  v 

addres.sed  a  petition  lo  King  Charles  ti.  ■  •'} 

to  have  this  custom  abolishol ;  but  it  ci.:  il 

the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  i« 

replaced  by  an  annual  tax  p       '  '  ( 

St.  Sernin    between  All  Sai  .^t 

of  St.  Sernin.  and  by  a  ycatiy  .  i.;i!i.u:i.!j  ■!  -J-l 
pounds  of  wax,  to  be  deliven.tl  ou  GootI  Friday  >t 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen. 

In  the  thirlei'iilh  century  the  counts  of  Toulnuae 

were  favoniti'      '■  -         I  towani  tl       ' "    <•- 

ca.sions,  ami  n-m  the  r  ^ 

real  estate  w  1  .  .      .       v  .^ 

held  by  tw..  ; 

sented   by  INi'i-n'i  iii"i  i..' 

veneul,  and  the  oilier  by  A  • 

sons  Abraham  and  lielid.     li I 

grunted  the  Jews  tin'  right  of  t  ■< 

their  proper!'     ■:'■  '     '   -■  " 

ing  their  fan  '• 

of  paying  a   :..  ' 

p<mnil  of  the  wile 

of  the  rent;    but 

action  against  Ih 

obtained  leti''-  ■  ^ 

posed  upon  < 

(',,, ,.u. 

d. 
1.1. 
fci' 
111 
til 
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he  say«  that  Ihi'  wbolo  rxiinniiioily  «•>  marrricil 
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The  total  iimoiinl  rniitiscatiHl  liy  llio  kiiijr  in  llii' 
Sfia'sdialalc  of  Timlousc  was  7.">,iC4  poumls  Tours 
currency. 

nc'tuniiiigto  Toulousf  in  i:!!"),  the  J<'ws  were  soon 
subjcctfil  to  a  tax  of  2,(il)0  poumls.  In  1321  llu'  l'.\s- 
TOfHK.\ix  nias.sa(ii-il  iniiiiy  .lews,  ami  forced  tlii'  re 
inainilor  to  accept  baptism,  tints  annihilating  thu 
community. 

As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  the  Jews  of  Tou- 
louse possessed  a  synagogue,  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  1{.  Judah  I).  Sloses  ha-Darslmn,  who  later 
wcnttoXarlionne.  He  is  called  ni)'Tjn  Xtnin"!?. 
E.  J."  X.  103,  which,  according  to  u  happy  conjec- 
ture of  (iross  ("Gallia  .ludaica,"  p.  215),  uuist  he 
read  nnijIDT  JCm-  This  synagogue  was  situated 
on  the  present  Place  des  Cannes,  but  it  was  con- 
(Iscated  bv  Philip  the  Fair  in  130G,  and  sold  in 
1310. 

From  the  time  of  themassjicre  by  the  Pastoureaux 
there  was  no  Jewish  community  at  Toulouse  until 
the  begimiiug  of  the  nineteentli  century.  At  the 
present  time  (IDOo)  it  contains  between  tifty  and 
sixty  families,  who  are 
subject  to  the  Jewish  con- 
sistory  of  Bnyonne. 

lilill.IOGR.M'HY  :      l'i(<I     .'*(IMr(i 

Titciithtrdi,  tn  Acta  Siim-tit- 
no/i,  MiltHU  Mai,  1.  14:?: 
Anil.  txr.  IMil.  p.  440;  llrilar- 
rttie,  lAtt  Juiin  «'ji  Franci'. 
pp.  sn-!«1.  It."?;  Ciitel.  Mriniiirs. 
pp.iiT.  rail.  S!«l ;  Kepplng.  Lis 
Juifft  ditiin  h  Mojii'ii  -■!(/('. 
pp.  4",  14,*».  ItjU;  l»om  Viiissr'ii'. 
Iliittiiirc  Ui'iiirah'  *tf  Lnii- 
tnifi('tt\  11.  I'll,  ill.  .Vi:  (ip^ss. 
(iattUl  Jitilnii-ii.  pp. -Ill  XM.'i ; 
Joseph  ba-Knhi-n,  *Kntik  h<i- 
Bakft  (Tmnsluted  l»v  '.sVi, 
pp.  lii),  71,  72.  Za-.  Onliiii- 
ttanct'sths  liaistU'  Frann:.  i. 
397.  44;l;  SnlKi'.  Lix  Jllih 'III 
X/(HM/"'"''"«'.  pp.  11.  14  ft  i<i<i.; 
Soloiiiiin  ilm  Verua.  Sht:hc{ 
Yfhuihih,  pp.  li.  4."». 

s.  S.    K. 

TOURO,   JUDAH: 

American  pliilaiithropi-it ; 
born  at  Newport,  li.  I.. 
June  16,  1775;  died  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  13.  1854  ; 
son  of  Uev.  Isaac  Touro 
and  Reyna  llays.  His 
father  was  of  Portuguese 
origin  anil  had  settled  in 
Janniica,  butwent  to  New- 
port about  1760  to  serve 
as  minister  of  the  Jewish 
congregation  there.  During  his  residence  in  the 
town  he  became  a  close  frieiul  of  Ezra  Stiles. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Newport  w:is  taken  by  the  IJritish.  and  the 
Jewish  patriot  cilizensconsequently  left.  The  .syna- 
gogue was  eloseil,  and  its  members  scattered  through- 
out the  other  colonics.  The  father  of  Judah  went  to 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  he  died  Dec.  8.  1783; 
thereupon  the  mother  returned  to  the  United  States 
■with  her  chililrcn.  making  her  home  with  her  brother. 
Jloses  Jlichael  Hays,  who  had  become  an  eminent 
merchant  of  Boston.  She  died  in  1787;  and  young 
Touro  was  reareil  and  educated  by  his  iincle,  in 
whose  counting-house  he  was  later  employed.     At 


Jllduli    XuUFu. 


the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  sent  as  supercargo 
with  a  valuable  shipment  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
the  results  of  the  trip  showed  his  renuirkable  busi- 
ness ability. 

A  few  years  later  (1802)  he  went  to  the  French  ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana,  settling  at  New  Orleans,  then  a 
small  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants.     There  he 
opened   a  store,  and  .soon  built  up  a 
Settles  in    thriving  trade  in  New  Englaml  prod- 
New         nets.     Later  ho  became  the  owner  of 
Orleans,      many  shipsand  of  valuable  real  estate, 
tuitil   he   was   numbered   among    the 
most  prominent  merchants  of  the  place.     After  the 
territory   had   become   [lurt  of   the  United  States, 
Touro  re|ieatedly  exhibited  his  itublic  sjiirit.     Dur- 
ing the  <lefense  of  New  Orleans  by  Andrew  Jackson 
lie  entered  the  ranks  as  a  conumm  soldier,  and  was 
severely  wounded  on  Jan.  1,  1815,  being  given  up 
for  dead:   but   he   was  .saved  by  the  bravery   and 
care  of  his  friend  Hezin  Davis  Shepherd,  a  young 
Virginian   merchant,  who   had  settled  in  the  same 
city.     Their  friendship  continued  throughout  their 
lives;    and  both  of  them 
amassed     great     for- 
tunes. 

Touro"s  name  will  al- 
ways be  uumbered  among 
the  foremost  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  philan- 
thropy. His  charities 
knew  neither  race  nor 
creed,  and  his  public 
spirit  was  no  less  note- 
worthy. 

To  Amos  Lawrence  and 
Judah  Touro  bilongs  the 
rreilit  of  supplying  the 
funds  for  completing  the 
Bunker  Hill  Jlouument. 
each  subscribing  810,000 
for  the  purpose.  In  1S43 
thu  completion  of  the 
monument  was  celebrated 
by  a  banquet  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  at  which 
the  generosity  of  the  two 
donors  was  publicly  ac- 
knowledged. A  resolution 
was  also  adopted  by  the 
directors  to  the  effect  that 
John  (Juincy  Adams.  Dan- 
iel Webster,  Joseph  Story, 
Edward  Everett,  and  Franklin  Dexter  be  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  an  inscription  for  a  tablet 
which  was  to  be  placed  on  the  monument  and  which 
was  partly  to  record  the  liberality  of  Lawrence  and 
Touro. 

Another  object  of  his  generosity  was  his  native 
cily  of  Newport.     In  1842  he  improved  the  enclo- 
sures of  the  old  Jewish  cemetery  im- 
mortalized by  Longfellow;  and  it  was 
his  money  which  purchased  the  Old 
Stone    Jlill    sujiposed   to  liavc  been 
built  by  the  Norsemen,   Touro's  de- 
sire being  that  the   historic  landmark  and  the  sur- 
roimding  grounds  might  be  saved   for  the   town. 


Benefac- 
tions to 
Newport. 
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Tlif  grounds  in  wliicli  llie  mill  is  situated  arc  still 
known  as  Touio  I'aik. 

In  him  tlif  poor  of  New  Orleans  liad  a  conslant 
friend  and  benefaelor,  and  many  iucideuls  of  liis 
cliarity  are  recorded.  A  uoteworlliy  case  was  that 
of  a  Universalist  congregation  whose  cliurcli  was 
sold  at  auction  under  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  and 
was  bought  by  Touro,  wlio  returned  it  to  the  wor- 
shipers. Its  minister,  the  Hev.  Theodore  C'Uipp,  be- 
came Touro's  friend;  and  in  his  memoirs  he  gives ii 
most  appreciative  account  of  the  benefactor  of  his 
church. 

Though  he  gave  liberally  to  charitable  objects 
during  his  entire  life,  the  provisions  of  the  will  of 
Touro,  who  died  luunarried,  disposed  of  over  half 
a  million  dollars  in  charity,  an  enormous  sum  in  those 
days.  These  provisions  were  published  throughout 
the  United  Statesaud  even  in  the  jour- 

Touro's  nals  and  iieriodicals  of  many  Euro- 
Will,  pean  countries.  Among  the  larger  be- 
quests were  §80,000  for  founding  the 
New  Orleans  Almshouse,  liberal  emlowments  for 
nearly  all  the  Jewish  congregations  of  the  country, 
beiiuests  to  the  Massachusetts  Female  Hospital,  the 
Female  Asylum,  and  the  Boys'  Asylum  of  Boston, 
and  Olio  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  cemetery  at 
Newport,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the 
minister  of  the  old  synagogue  in  that  city.  A  large 
sum  was  also  left  in  trust  to  Sir  Moses  Monteliore 
foralmshousesin  Jliitis.M.KM.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  were  private  benuests.  incluiling  one  to  the 
Uev.  Theodore  C'lapp  already  mentioned;  while 
the  entile  residuary  estate  was  left  by  Touro  to  his 
frieiKl  Shepherd.  His  bod)'  was  taken  to  Newport, 
and  lies  in  the  old  Jewish  cemetery.  The  funeral  is 
stilled  "not  to  have  been  eiimiled  since  the  reinter- 
ment of  Commodore  Perry  in  1826."  Ata  laterdate 
a  [lublic  meeting  was  held  at  Boston  to  express  re- 
gret at  his  death.  On  his  tombstone,  which  may 
still  he  seen,  are  inscrilnd  the  ap|>ropnale  words: 
"The  last  of  his  name,  he  inscribed  it  in  the  Book  of 
I'liilanthropy  to  be  remembered  forever." 

A  few  years  after  bis  death  a  public  movement 
was  inaugiiratecl  by  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  ;  but  opposition  to 
this  tribute  came  from  a  number  of  .lew  ish  rabbis 
throughout  the  country,  who  chiimecl  that  Juilaism 
forbade  the  erection  of  any  graven  imai;e.  ami  that 
II  statue  came  within  the  scope  of  prohibition.  This 
led  to  an  intcri'Sting  theological  controversy,  much 
of  which  has  been  preserved  in  Beiijamin'.s  "  Drei 
Jaliie  in  Anierika":  but  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war  put  a  suddi'ii  end  to  the  matter.  The  story  of 
Touro's  life  has  been  woven  into  \Va.s.scrmann'.s 
German  novel  "  Judah  Touro  "  (U-ipsic.  1871). 

IHIil.loiiiiAPHV:   WalkiT.  Jiuliih   Tmim.   In  Ilimf.    l.Irr'  itf 
Aiiiiiiiiiii  .Uir<;i(iiir».  II.  4)11  .■ 
tiin'r*  rj/c/*H»nti(l  i»f   ,l/jit  fii-ir, 
Di'lllwill.  Thr    luifUI.  -  •'  /.■' 
Iliol'iliiill  llnli'l'  • 
Hill  Mi'llllni'iil.  : 
imi  Slifliln. ■<ilii'l  I- 
tiisulitifi-  in  .V'  "■  I ''  " 
t'lllv.  'I'hf  Selllrmml   •  ' 
Yi>rk.  ISWI;  Wolf.  Tin-    i 
anil  aitzi-n,  pp.  t'i:i  <VI.  ^ 
Amrrikn.  pp.  :lil'i  :tsi.  11 


Sue.   ill.  U^  In 
"/  Hietiiry,  In    i 

•'•  J,     111 

TOURS  (H.br.  cnic   "Monhkni"  .m.  M   K    N-. 
'X'l ;  t.r  cmn.  "  Yosipp.Mi.' <<l 
tal   of  the  depart ini'nl   of   Ii 
Since  the  lirsl  half  of  the  si.v 
lived  either  in  the  city  or  in  i' 
in  Civray.     About  the  year  .>'i  .i  Jen  i.-h  Us  .  . 
erer  of  Tours   iianied  Amuntius.  toL'iihi-r  « iti,  . 
three  attendants,  one  J..w  and  two  i 
attacked  byucerlain  Injnriosus.  sir., 
and  thrown  into  a  well.     Al  the  cIum.-  il  !!.■ 
enth  century  Philip  I.  of  Fmnec  made  over  ' 
wife,  Bertrade,   half   the   revenues  from    the     i 
of  Tours,  while  in  lllUand  114:t  bmis  VI.  in 
son,  Louis  V'll.,  pres<-nle<l  this  incoiiie  us  an  oiht 
ing  to  the   Abbey  of  Saint   Martin.     In   1141    the 
Jews  were  obliged  to  give  the  kii  ' 

sum  of  thirty  sous,  together  with  I 
pepper  and  other  gifts  in  kind;  aim    r 
they  were  forced  to  give  half  a  pound 
two  loaves  of  bread,  a  pitcher  <if  w  inc.  ai 
t|uaulity  of  meat.    At  llieend  of  the  lw<  1 
they   were  compelled  to  pay  !10  sous  :> 
liichard.  King  of  England  ami  Count  of  I 
to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  -Martin.     Aft-  •  •' 
the   kings  of  France  collected  tin-  ■   n- 

Jews,  which  anioimteil   to  120  li\  ■     ' 

which  increased  to  1.024  livresand  '• 
and  reached  the  sum  of  2.0*7  livro 
following y«ir.  In  1300 the  Jews  w. 
Tours;  but  they  retnrneil  in  i:!I^ 
lesled  fourycars  later  by  a  lutiid  of  i 
teiuled  to  have  a  coiiiniisjiion  ^\'^"'  • 
money  from  them.    Then  cane 

ing  the  wells;  ami  in  IMil  tl  ■  

from  Tours,  AmiHilse,  I..  ;> 

The  Jews  of  Tours  liai.  '■■    nliiili 

was  culled  "la  Juiverie  "  ami  W'a> 
parish  of    Saint  Pierre  du   U'M- 
Maiires,  called  the  Hue  des  M 
in  the  eighteenth  century.      In 
presentHl  the  JewUb  iiuurtvr  tu  the  iirclibiiilH>|i  and 
his  clergy. 

The  cemetery  wili  in  H 
in  front  of  the  "■•Id  lmi 
vineyards  of  ^• 
and  from  the  ^ 
to  the  street  w  ! 
Ill  the  thirtet'ii' 
iwfen  the  Jews  of   I 
de  l^imlntlle,  bin  fn 
perjH'tual   pov- 
lliiiiiie  and  tin 
wlfoiilv  ■ 


(Vlllftiliy  iir  AVll;"ri(.  11 
lint.  vt.  1(11;  .YiKiiiiiiil  I  I 
vl.  an,  New  Yurk,  IWll ;  Almilmin, 


2iiir.vl.iltl:  .Y.i(i..iiii|(|,.  •.,.  I.  !■  '    1"  •''■'■'  •'■■■'■  ■!■■■"        „,„vi-4«i. 
m.  la  llilil.  Am.  Jf«.  HtM.   I    gi«»>}«i' 
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exempt  from  service  tn  the  nrrlibishnp  and  from  the 
piiymeiit  of  iiny  rental.  This  iigreemeiit  was  riitilicil 
ill  ISCi liy  Arehbisliop  Hefiaud,  tlie suieessiirof  Pierre 
tic  Lamballe;  Imt  in  the  following  year  thetemelery 
was  contiscateil,  together  with  the  other  jiroperty  of 
llie  Jews,  ami  it  ilisjippcared  completely  in  i;!.V.I-()il. 
The  most  noteworthy  scholars  of  the  city  were: 
Solomon  of  Tours,  the  correspondent  of  I{ashi.  who 
called  him  his  "dear  friend";  David  of  Tours:  and 
Joseph  ben  Elijah,  brtilhcr  of  Perez  of  Corbeil 
(Zunz,  "Z.  G."  p.  41).  At  present  (HiO.'i)  there  arc 
about  twenty  Jewish  famiiies  iu  the  city. 

BlBi.iooRAPnv  :  BouUirlo.  Actes  du  ParhmcnI.  II.,  .So.  .">713: 
lilniiidet. //W'lir.  i/c  In  VIIU  de  Tiiiir.-.  1.  Ii7.  i;!S:  (iniss, 
fiallitt  J»W«itr<i.  pp.  217  2IH;  Lelojri-nis,  7fi.'*N»in"  dis  /fucs 
dr  Vmios,  p.  SI  ;  /{.  K. ./.  .xv.  :MT.  i>l :  .wll.  2li>-SU  :  .xvill. 
262  '.TO;  Vcnaiillus  Purtunulus.  I'ifd  Sitinti  Ucrmniii. 

S.    K. 

TOWER  (Hebr.  HjO)  =  A  building  of  strength 
or  magnilieeuce  (Isa.  ii.  15:  Cant.  iv.  4.  vii.  4),  and. 
with  a  more  limited  connotation,  a  watch-tower  in 
a  garden  orvincyardor  in  a  fortification.  ItwascuS- 
toniary  to  erect  watch-towers  in  tlie  vineyards  for 
the  guards  (Isa.  v.  2),  and  such  round  and  tapering 
structures  may  still  be  seen  in  the  vineyards  of 
Judca.  Similar  towers  were  built  for  the  protection 
of  the  flocks  by  the  shepherd,  in  the  enclosures  in 
which  the  animals  were  placed  for  the  night  (comp. 
the  term  "tower  of  the  flock,'"  Gen.  .\.\.\v.  21: 
Micah  iv.  8),  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Uzziah 
built  such  structures  in  the  desert  for  his  enormous 
herds  (II  Chron.  x.wi.  10).  Around  these  towers 
dwellings  for  shepherds  and  peasants  doubtless  de- 
veloped gradually,  thus  often  forming  the  nuclei 
of  permanent  setllemenls. 

Towers  for  tlefense  were  erected  chiefly  on  the 
walls  of  fortified  cities,  the  walls  themselves  being 
strengthened  by  bastions  (Xeli.  iii.  1),  and  the  angles 
and  gates  biing  likewise  jirolected  by  strong  towers 
(II  Kings  ix.  17).  Thus  llie  walls  of  the  city  of 
Jerusfilem  were  abundantly  provide<l  with  towers  in 
anti()uity,  and  the  ancient  tower  of  Phasael  (the  .so- 
called  "towerof  David")  in  the  modern  citadel  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  this  mode  of  defense,  its  sul)- 
structure  being  of  massive  rubblework,  and  the 
ancient  portion  of  the  tower  erected  upon  it  being 
built  of  immense  square  stones  (for  illustration  see 
Jew.  Excyc.  vii.  142).  The  citadel  forming  the  cen- 
ter of  a  fortified  city  was  also  termed  "migdor' 
(Judges  viii.  !).  ix.  46).  It  was  usually  erected  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  city,  and  formed  the  last 
place  of  refuge  in  rase  the  town  was  besieged  and  its 
walls  stormed  (Judges  ix.  46). 

i:  <:.  II  I.  Be. 

TOY,  CRAWFORD  HOWELL:  American 
Christian  Orienlalist:  born  at  Norfolk.  Va.,  JIaieh 
23,  1836.  He  was  educated  at  the  rniverslty  of 
Virginia,  and  studied  Orientalia  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  (1866-68).  On  his  return  from  Europe  he  was 
appointed  professorof  Hebrew  at  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary.  Greenville.  S.  C,  and 
in  1880  became  Hancock  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Oriental  languages  at  Harvard  I'niver.sity.  He  is 
the  author  of  "The  Heligion  of  Israel  "  (i882),  and 
"Judaism  and  Christianity  "  (Boston,  1890),  a  careful 
and  sympathetic  study  of  the  relation  between  the 


two  religions.  He  edited  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
English  translation  of  Ezekiel  for  the  Polychrome 
Bible  in  18i(9.  and  |)ublished  a  commentary  on  Prov- 
erbs in  the  "  Inlernallonal  Critical  Series"  in  the  same 
year.  Toy  has  been  editor  of  the  Hellenistic  de- 
partment of  The  Jewisu  ENCYCi-oiMiDi.v  since  its 
inception. 
Hiiii.1(i(;k.»I'IIV:  H'/ki'ii  II')i<i  in  Amrrica,  inftj. 

J. 

TRABOT  (TRABOTTI):  l-'amily  of  Iialian 
scholars  of  the  liflienlli,  si.xleenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  which  immigrated  to  Italy  from  France,  so 
thatseveral  of  its  members  bore  the  additional  name 
"Zarfati."  The  most  important  representatives  of 
the  family  are  as  follows: 

Azriel  Trabot :  1.  Scholar  of  llie  sixteenth 
century  ;  probably  a  member  of  the  rabliinical  college 
in  Rome.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  literary  activity. 
2.  Rabbi  at  Florence  and  Ascoli  in  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  son  of  Jeliiel  Trabot  (1).  A  responsumby 
him,  dated  1.567,  is  extant  in  manuscript.  3.  Rabbi 
of  Ascoli  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century : 
son  of  Jehiel  Trabot  (2).  He  was  the  author  of 
some  responsa,  extant  in  manuscript,  and  of  a  list  of 
rabbis  (reprinted  in  "  R.  E.J."  iv.  208-22-"))  from 
Rabiiia  and  R.  Ashi  to  R.  Nissim  the  Younger. 

Jehiel  Trabot:  1.  Rabbi  at  Pesjiro  during  the 
earlier  |):irl  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  son  of  Azriel 
Trabot  (1).  On  the  niaternul  side  Jehiel  was  a 
grandson  of  Joseph  Colon,  whose  name  he  bore  in 
addition  to  his  own.  He  is  mentioned  in  Jacob 
Alpron's  collection  of  responsa  entitled  "Nahalat 
Ya'akob,"  and  responsa  signed  by  him  in  1.519  and 
1.520  are  extant  in  manuscript.  2.  Rabbi  of  Ferrara 
and  Pesaro;  died  after  1.590:  son  of  Azriel  Trabot 
(2),  He  was  the  author  of  certain  responsa  divided 
according  to  the  ritual  codes;  they  have  been  pre- 
served in  manuscript. 

Levi  Trabot :  One  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
family.  He  llourislied  in  the  first  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  emigrated  from  France  to  Italy, 
whence  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  .so  that  his  sou  Na- 
thaniel called  him  D^t'lT  f'N.  Eike  several  other 
members  of  the  family,  be  bore  the  name  "Zarfati." 
Codex  Turin  No.  65  contains  two  poems  by  another 
Levi  Trabot,  written  in  honor  of  the  presentation  of 
scrolls  of  the  Law  to  the  synagogue  in  Mantua,  one 
being  composed  in  1581.  and  tlie  other  in  1.596. 

Menahem  ben  Perez  Trabot :  Rabbi  at  Ferrara 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Responsa  by  liim  are 
still  extant  in  manuscript. 

Nethaneel  ben  Benjamin  ben  Azriel  Trabot : 
Ral)bi  of  .Modeiia;  born  about  1576;  died  Dec.  22, 
16.53;  uncle  of  Solomon  Graciano.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  respected  of  Italian  rabbis. 
Of  his  works  the  following  have  been  preserved:  a 
ritual  decision  at  the  beginning  of  the  collection  of 
responsa  entitled  "  Kenaf  Renanim  "  :  a  responsum 
in  the  "  Pal.iad  Vizhak  "  of  Laniiironii  (i.  1  llb-112a) ; 
and  a  responsum  in  the  "  Debar  Sheniu'el  '  of  Samuel 
Aboab  (No.  19).  His  great  learning  is  mentioned  in 
the  collection  entitled"  Be'er  Esek  "  (No.  53):  and 
his  so-called  "Testament"  has  been  reprinted  by 
Mortara  in  Bcriiner's  "  .Magazin  "  (xiv.  11-22).  Men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  a  responsum  treating  of 
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the  reformation  of  symigogal  nuisic.  nddrossod  to 
SiiiiHitl  Nor/.i.uud  ropiiiilcd  in  tlio"Moii!itssclirift," 
xxxix.  a.J0-;j57.  Four  elegies  ou  liis  dealli  were  re. 
printed  in  "  K.  E.  J."  xxxv.  -JSti-^G:! 

Nethaneel  ben  Levi  ha-Na^dan  Trabot : 
Calligraplici  and  punctuator;  lliiuri»lK-d  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  A  copy  of  tlie  .Masorali  entitle<l 
"Pntsliegen"  (Codex  de  IJossi  No.  7).  and  a  nianw- 
soript  of  the  Pentateuch  (C(idex  Anil)rosianus  No. 
8.1)  are  still  preserved  as  specimens  of  his  work.  He 
was  also  known  as  a  liturgical  poet,  being  tlie  author 
of  two  llabdalot  (Cmlex  dc  Kossi  No.  1(150).  He 
likewise  composed  an  elegy  in  twenty  six  stanzas. 

E.  c.  S.  o. 

Perez  Trabot:  Hebrew  lexicographer;  lived 
in  Italy  at  Ihe  close  of  the  fourteentli  and  the 
beginning  of  the  lifleenth  century.  He  calls  him- 
self either  "Zarfati"  or  "  Katelani,"  thus  showing 
that  he  had  emigrated,  probably  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  France  in  VH)'>.  to  Catalonia,  and 
tliencc  to  Italy.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  enti- 
tled "llaljre  Dardeljc,"  containing  a  Hebrew-French 
or  a  Hebrew-Catalan  vocaliulary  (Naples,  1488).  and 
in  bis  introduction  to  this  work  be  s|>eaks  of  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews  from  France. 

Biiir.JoouAPnv  :  Neiiliauer,  In  li.  /•;.  J.  Ix..'ill!;  Sihnab.  (/».  .xvl. 
aW;  I'crles.  Iliih.liir  zufUcKili.  der  Heln/llivheii  iiiidAru. 
iniliHchni  .S/iif(()i,«(Mi/it)i,  p|).  Ill  cl  kci/.;  Kenan,  Lea  Kvri- 
Vttiiis  Jitit's  t'i<inriti.<.  pii.  .")T(i  if  Kt.tf. 

K.  f.  I.  Bu. 

Perez  Jehiel  ben  Nethaneel  Trabot:  IJlur- 
gical  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  three  elegies  beginning  (1)  pyjn  TpO  pX' 
(2)  nac'i  HD'X;  and(:i)}c"  'JN. 

The  following  members  of  the  Trabot  family  are 
also  mentioned:  Abraham  Trabot,  who  wrote 
Coilex  Turin  No.  17  as  lar  as   .Numbers,  and  dated 

llie  iol,,p|, 1   ilwOdot  llrsliwan  (Nov.),   l(il!4; 

Berahiel  ben  Hezekiah  Trabot,  author  of  a  small 
nud.izor  comiileted  al  Florence  on  Ilie7ih  of  Nisan 
(March!)).  M!)()  (Codex  .Modemi No.  (i) ;  Hayyimben 
Raphael  Trabot,  whose  signature  appears  in  a 
Kloreiiline  iiulex  (I'liil.  I..  No.  ISO)  of  14(>'2;  Jacob 
ben  Aaron  Trabot,  the  author  of  marginal  glosses 
ill  CihIcx  Turin  .\.  xiii,  3;  Judah  Trabot  of  Nizza, 
the  author  of,  a  commentary  on  Ihe  "  Tiinpin  "  of 
Kieti  (Codex  Turin  A.  v.  ,'71;  Menahem  ben  Ne- 
thaneel Raphael  Trabot,  who  |iui(  based  Cirdi\ 
Turin  A.  vii  is  i.n  .hily  33,  1172;  Perez  ben 
Menahem  Trabot,  rablii  al  Ferrara  in  the  six. 
lii'iilh  ciiituiy  (I.anipronli.  "  Pahad  Yi/.bak."  iv.  22); 
Phinehas  ben  R.  Menahem  Trabot,  rabbi  tif 
I'eriara  In  Ihe  sixleenlb  cenlury  ((''..  s.v.  nVvn); 
Raphael  Trabot,  who  sent  Abraham  of  Perugia 
an  account  of  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  dated  Ihe 
2Sthof  All  (.\ug.  •2\).  l.vi:!  (Cod.  Florenl..  I'liit.  H.. 
No.  8."));  Solomon  Trabot,  sniil  to  have  been  the 
father  of  Joseph  Colon  ((loilex  Parma  No.  1120; 
Codc'X  No.  2  of  Ihe  Foa  collecllon) ;  ami  Solomon 
(da  Trevoux)  Trabot,  iiibbi  of  ."^avigliano  in  llie 
lifleenlh  century  (Sliinschneider,  "  Heiir.  Hibl." 
xii.  117). 

Dini.looitArilv  :  Katitninnn.  In  It.  K. ./.  Iv.  3H  •■^:<   >>»v     ••.■. 
atl;  Miirnmi.   In   lliTllncrV   .Uhimjoi.    si\.    i 
Shrm  /i>i.r,°iihiliiii.l.  i:iii.  Ttl>  T'ui :  i,i'>ialliili  II  ' 

nhtlil   /i(i-A'ii/WMi/(i/i,  c*!.   .\ni.sl*'ni; I 

Ni'|>l-<lliln>nill.  Tiiliiliil  (Irilitlr   1 
Fiienu,  KcHoKl  I'inriK  1. 1>.  fCm ;  ~ 


xll.  II,,  XV.  KM:  Kerrm  IJnntil.  II.  !S2-lSa;  Vanlurtr.  K-rt 
.«.!■■.,..'!-.','•  '"H-  '""••'•  I'  •''»' :  sieinv-hiifUhT.  (Vi/.  ».«.  rtito. 
Jli.  JU..1:    Kuufii  -t  iialmrhrifl.  mix.   ;Cii-ai; ; 

Mortani, /lir/lr.-.  ;  ■'',V.14S:vl.W.»l.S».;ZuD. 


Litcrnturijrxeli 
K.  ( 


.>^     O. 


TRACHTENBERG,  HERMAN  I! ,n  ju- 
rist;  born  In  ,ljionilr  ls:)U;  ,iit.,|  ^  .,„). 
led  law  al  llie  I'liiversity  of  .Si  i  nt 
the  end  of  his  course  entered  ii  ,  rv- 
ice.  For  ineritorions  work  he  »  'ider 
of  Stanislaus  of  the  third  degneai,,!  ii..ii  ,,1  \  ludi 
niir  of  the  fourth  degree,  thus  gaining  ihe  rights aud 
privileges  of  a  hereditary  citizen.  He  wms  uotwi 
for  bis  compilations  of  briefs  on  crlininal  cow-s.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventies  he  \va-  '.  ihe  mro 
honor  of  being  elected  lionontr>  •  lie  |>eaee 
for  Ihe  district  of  St.  Petersburg 

Trachlenberg  always  took  an  active  iuterekt  iu  llic 
affairs  of  the  Jewish  cominuiiily  uf  .SI.  Petcraburg, 
ami  in  ISOl  devoted  much  time  aud  energy  to  the 
case  of  the  Starodub  Jews,  who  were  vielinw  ol  Ibc 
anti-Jewish  liot.s. 
Bini,io(iR.\niv:  Klmmlka  ronA/KxIn,  IWJ,  So.M. 

"I    "  J    1;     I. 

TRADE.     S. .    CoMMi.mi:. 
TRADE-UNIONISM.     In  Enffland:  Except- 
ing iu  Holland,  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  proletariat 
has  everywhere  folloueil  iinniigralii-ii  fr..iti  iln-  i-asl- 
European  centers,  where  the  niM-  •ion 

grailually  led  to  the  rormation  ••;  .ing 

class.  The  llrst  union  in  which  niaiiily  Jtui.  were 
interested,  the  tailors'  union,  was  foun<le<|  in  H7*>. 
Prior  to  that  date,  and   for  so'  the 

Jews  ha<l  no  specitie  r"-asi>n   f"r  1  jn 

labor  organization.     I  .  ns 

the  earlier  selllers  fo.  „|| 

rather  than  organized  clluil.      I  a* 

were  Ihe  various  1  lia 

In  Dia-      inond  and  cIl'  ■  '   :rh 

mond  and    origin.     Miai  .ily 

Cif^nr        siilHlividi-d   iiil"    '  iiul 

Trades.       the  intriHluelion  oi  tlir 

iiatund  ' 
factory  methods.     !br 

trade  at  Ihe  time  of  tli  1 

can  dhimond  llelds,  n^  w<- 

.'imong  tlieni  ma': 
ship  for  one  In  1  - 
The  cigar  iinl 
liceiisrs,  was  at    . 
factory  system, 
machinery  eiiipl. 
sioii  of  labor  was  i.i 
however,  was  on<'  ol 
union  1    ■         '       ■   ' 
lion.  - 
nuinl" 
In  HOI' 


1  ". 
larlv  i 
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factiirc  of  cheap  clothing  (displacinc:  the  historic 
Jcwisli  Irade  in  old  clothes),  nuintle  inuUini;,  and 
ladies'  tailoring,  and  developed  the  fur  and  rubber 
trades,  bulh  of  which  arc  praetically  in  Jewish  liauds. 
The  evidence  presented  to  the  Hoyal  Coniniission  on 
Alien  Iininiirration,  1902-3.  before  which  the  found- 
ers of  various  trades  appeared,  contains  much  inter- 
esting in  fornialiou  on  these  points.  There  were  at 
all  times  certain  rough  divisions  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  "needle  industries,"  but  the  intro- 
duclion  of  tlie  steam-driven  sewing-,  cutting-,  and 
braiilir.g-macliines  clianged  the  form  of  the  industry 
from  what  had  been  largely  home  work  to  fact<iry 
labor  of  a  highly  specialized  kind.     The  Jews  were 

directly  responsible  for  this.     One  of 

In  the       their  advocates  before  the  Koyal  Com- 

Clothing'     mission  on  Alien  Immi.gration  said  that 

Industries,  "they  utilized  the  sewing-machine  as 

ascientilic  instrument  of  production." 
This  subdivision  presented  the  possibility  of  the 
middleman  turning  '"sweater."  and  forcing  down 
the  ])riee  of  labor  by  introducing  the  "greener."  the 
craftless  immigrant  who  could  learn  one  or  another 
branch  of  the  trade,  according  to  the  degree  of  skill 
recpiired,  in  from  si.\  weeks  to  eighteen  months. 
The  .same  principles  applied  to  the  leather  and  cabi- 
net-making trades;  but  owing  to  the  existence  of 
the  factory  form  of  labor  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  specialized  machinery  the  general  trade-unions  in 
both  cases  proved  sullieiently  powerful  to  be  able 
to  absorb  the  special  Jewi.sh  unions  soon  after  their 
formation.  Jewish  unions  or  Jewish  unionists,  as 
such,  are  not  nowadays  found  engaging  in  strikes. 
The  needle  industries,  however,  became  more  strong- 
ly Jewish,  and  in  1889  the  masters  confronted  the 
organizations  of  their  employees  by  forming  their 
own  union,  the  Jewish  Masters'  Society.  Jew- 
ish labor  combination  followed  logically  upon  the 
sweater,  the  greener,  and  the  demand  for  cheap 
clothing.  Indeed,  the  creative  cause  and  the  condi- 
tion of  .Jewish  labor  are  well  told  in  the  following 
deman<ls  made  in  the  18S9  strike,  iu  which  fully 
lO.ODO  Jews  participated: 

( I )  That  llic  liours  of  work  sliall  he  reduced  to  twelve,  wltli 
one  liour  for  dinner  nnd  a  Iinlf-liinir  for  tea. 

Ci)  TliHt  iiifal.t  sliall  be  taken  outside  the  factory  premises. 

Ci)  That  Eovernment  conlraclnrs  shall  pay  wages  at  trade- 
union  rates. 

<4)  That  Bovemment  contractors  and  sweaters  sliall  not  give 
out  work  to  be  dune  at  borne  at  night  after  %rorklng  hours. 

This  strike  lasted  si.x  weeks,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  to  the  ultimate  disjidvantage  of  the  Jewish 
working  classes.  The  history  of  the  movement  from 
that  day  represents  a  series  of  attempts  to  organize 
or  reorganize,  the  effort  being  unquestionably  ham- 
pered by  the  fact  that  the  uinon  is 
The  First  estranged  from  the  general  trade-unions 
Strike.  by  the  use  of  Yiddish  in  all  meetings 
and  l).v  the  existenci!  of  marked  social- 
istic and  anarchistic  tendencies  among  the  leaders. 
Of  late,  however,  these  have  exliibileil  a  well-defined 
Zionist  attitude.  In  the  nineties  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  strikes;  and  in  several  cases  these  resulted  in 
shorter  hours  and  better  wages.  The  strikers  also 
made  a  considerable  point  of  their  desire  to  observe 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Jewish  holy  days;  and  in  this 


way  they  gained  the  support  of  the  rabbinate.  It  can 
not,  however,  be  said  that  at  any  time  a  serious  at- 
tempt was  made  to  enforce  this  observance,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  pleas  of  the  strikers  were 
more  political  tliiin  religious  in  purpose. 

With  the  gr<jwth  of  immigration  there  came  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  trades  in  which  the 
Jews  were  interested,  and  a  corresponding  giowtli  in 
the  strength  of  the  trade-union  organizations  formed. 
The  inovenient  spread  to  Hirmiiigham.  Leeds,  Man- 
chester, and  other  manufacluring  cities.  Inter- 
Jewish  conferences  were  held,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  the  Jewish  labor  movement  as  a  whole 
under  one  organization,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  Jewish  unions  were  recognized  and  took  part  in 
the  general  trade-union  conferences  held  from  time 
to  time.  Of  all  these  unions  only  one  has  so  far  be- 
come conspicuous — that  of  the  Jewish  bakers,  who 
have  not  onl^'  fought  their  ma.sters  for  sanitary  bake- 
houses, belter  wages,  and  shorter  hours,  but  have 
aided  their  masters  in  the  fight  against  the  general 
trade-iuiion  of  bakers,  which  endeavored  to  coiupel 
the  Jews  to  obej'  a  law  several  hundred  years  old 
prohibiting  the  baking  of  bread  in  London  on  Sun- 
days, a  restriction  that  was  apparently  ignored  when 
Parliament  enacted  the  Sunday  exemption  clauses 
for  Jews  in  the  Factory  Acts. 

The  strength  of  the  movement  hasdilTered  at  vari- 
ous times;  to-day  (1905)  it  is  weaker  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  It  has  had  its  organs  and  its  recognized 
leaders :  but  it  is  ctmtended  that  a  Jew  does  not  make 
a  good  unionist,  "because  one  ruling  iiassion  never 
leaves  him — his  desire  to  rise  from  his  low  position 
and  be  a  master."  Lewis  Lyons,  who  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  creation  of  the 
Weakness  specificaily  Jewish  unions,  told  the 
of  the  aliove-mentioned  commission  that  the 
Movement.  "Jewish  trade-unions  fluctuate  in 
conseiiuence  of  excessive  immigration, 
and  that  the  labor  Icailers  have  from  lime  to  time 
the  utmosl  dilliculty  in  maintaining  a  solid  and  dis- 
ciplineil organization."  On  thtMitlierhand,  statistics 
show  lliat  in  the  tailoring  trade  proportionately  more 
Jews  than  non-Jews  are  united. 

There  are  no  accurate  statistics  as  to  the  number 
of  Jews  in  the  variotis  Jewish  and  general  unions  iu 
England;  and  the  following  is  merely  a  list  of  tlie 
number  of  organizations  existing  in  London  be- 
tween 188'3  and  1902:  tailors,  31  unions;  butch- 
ers, 1 ;  bakers,  1 ;  cigar-makers,  1 ;  iron  and  tin-plate 
workers,  1;  compositors,!:  brush-makers,  1;  house- 
painters,  1;  card -box  makers,  1.  Of  these  39 
unions.  6  were  dissolved  and  3  were  merged  in  other 
organizations.  A  furriers'  and  a  co.stermongers' 
iniion  have  been  founded  since  1902,  bringing  the 
present  total  up  to  32.  There  are,  in  addition, 
Jewish  tailors'  unions  in  Birmingham  (1),  Leeds 
(2,  with  1,300  members),  Manchester  (3),  anil 
.Shellield  (1).  Tailors'  organizations  probably  ex- 
ist al.so  iu  Bradford,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Hull,  and 
Reading. 

The  chief  organs  of  the  Jewish  trade-union  move- 
ment have  been:  "  Dir  Polischer  JiUlel"  (1882), 
"Die  Zukunfl"  (1884).  "Die  Neue  Well "  (1900-1). 
News  items  are  also  given  iu  "  Reynolds's  News- 
paper." 
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Bliii.i(>i;KAriiv:  Giwrc  llaljwrn.  Die  JItilhclirn  Arlifilrr  in 
L/inilon,  ill  MHnrhi  tn  r  \  >tllisv:irl/<fliitftlii-ht:  Stuitif  »i.  stiilt- 
kmn  mill  liiTlIn,  UWi;  Julin  liyrki-.  Tli'  Jrwinh  Imnimitiiit, 
jn  riinliiiii«imrii  lUviiir.  vnl,  Ixxv.  llwr.ii:  I;,  i«iit  ni  llic 
Si:lcct  iyiiiniiitli:t'  nf  thi:  Il'nine  nt  Iannis  tni  Ihf  Sittnliuu 
Syiitnn,  ;ss,'i..'«>;  MVif;*-^  in  J»  in>/i  Ttiihiriim  iri»r/i.-/M»;w  in 
Lcitls  tinil  ManchesUr,  in  I^ilntr  (inzi'tle.  vol.  i..  No.  1 
(I8»i):  lliMiri  I)air:in.  Lf  I'luU'lininl  Juif.  In  L<i  lUiur 
Blumlii.  (Ht.,  liml :  D.  K.  Sililoss.  7')i.  ./.  ir  <i.«  IIVdI.wkih. 
Id  Xinilicitlh  Coiliiry.  Jan.,  IWil ;  lii/'orl  nf  th>-  [i'lunl 
Comniissiini  <ni  Alirn  Iinmi^irutiint.  Lnniton.  llKCt:  ./'"•. 
Chrun.  (l.at)or  Column),  iia.'^iiii ;  Jttii.^h  I'nir /ioo/,-.  llKJti-.j. 

.1  J.    UE   H. 

In  the  TTnited  States  :   It  is  only  in  tlie  I'liiUMl 

Stales  1111(1  ill  Eiiijlanil  lliat  Jews  find  the  (ippnr- 
tiinity  to  enter  nou-.Iewisli  tnulc-iiuions  in  luige 
numbers.  In  tlie.se  cnuiitries  Jewish  workers,  like 
others,  entcrlhe unions  of  their  viirinusrriifl.s.  From 
their  ranks  have  risen  such  trade-union  IciiJei-s  iis 
Samuel  Gonipers  (for  more  than  twenty  years  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor),  Joseph 
Barondess,  and  Ilenrj'  White.  Jews  have  shown  a 
special  preference  for  the  clothing  trades.  Accord- 
ing to  ollieial  reports,  three-fourths  of  the  workmen 
in  these  trades  in  New  York  are  Jews.  In  these  in- 
dustries, therefore,  the  unions  are  practically  Jewish 
organiziilioiis. 

The  (irst  attempts  at  organization  anions  Jewish 
workmen  antedate  the  main  inllu.v  of  Jewish  immi- 
gration into  England  and  America.     The  first  union 
of   Jewish  tailors  in  New  York  was 

The  Be-  organized  in  1877.  It  had  an  ephem- 
ginnings.  eial  existence.  When,  in  the  eighties. 
Jews  began  to  arrive  in  large  nunilKTS. 
the  need  of  organization  wassoon  realized.  Several 
tinions  came  intoexistence,  and  strikes  were  declared 
which  met  with  varying  degiees  of  success.  About 
the  time  of  theeleventlicensus(181)0)New  York  (it 
liad  become  the  center  for  the  manufacture  of  wii 
en's  ready-nmde  clothing.  The  year  IS'JO  wilnessdl 
the  first  great  strike  of  Jewish  workmen  :  the  cloak- 
makers  struck  in  all  factories  and  sweat-shops,  and 
after  enduring  great  sulTeriiig  for  eight  weeks  liny 
won  the  strike.  Wages  were  rai.sed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  workers  were  able  to  earn  during  the 
busy  season  from  §25  to  §"0  a  week. 

The  first  success  cemented  the  union.  In  the 
winter  <if  1892  another  general  strike  was  declared 
with  the  object  of  mainlaiiiing  the  advantages  which 
had  been  gained  by  the  previous  movement;  and 
although  this  time  the  employers  formed  ana.ssocia- 
tion  and  firmly  withstood  for  a  while  the  deuianils 
of  the  strikers,  thcyiit  length  gave  way.  The  union 
then  demanded  from  the  employers  the  payment  of 
an  indemnity  for  IIkt  losses  ineuried  through  the 
strike.  The  employers  regarded  this  demand  lis  e\- 
torlion;  they  paid,  but  instituted  a  criminal  prose- 
cution against  the  secretary  of  tin-  union,  Joseph 
Barondess.  He  wiisirnlicled,  found  guilty,  and  s<>n- 
tenced  by  the  trial  court.  The  Siipniiie  Court  of 
the  Stale  of  New  York  reversed  the  seliteiiee,  liolding 
that  in  the  absence  of  intent  to  appropilale  the 
money  to  his  own  use  the  defendant,  who  merely 
acted  as  the  repre.sentalive  of  his  union,  was  ihpI 
guilty  of  extortion.  The  decision  of  the  Siipreiin' 
Court  was  reversetl  by  the  New  York  Court  of  .\p- 
peals,  which  alllrmed  the  sentence  of  the  trial  court 
The  defendant,  however,  was  soon  pardoned  l>y  tin- 
governor. 
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The  history  of  other  Jewish  unions  \»  siiiiiUr  to 
that  of  the  Cloak  Makers'  I'liioii,  wliiih  undi-r  le-r- 
liiiil  conditions  has  the  largi  si  nn  ii.l.i  r-Mi 
weakness  of  all  Jewish  unions  in  llie  ' 
is  the  lluctuating  chiiraeter  of  tin  n 
Prof.  John  |{.  Commons,  in  his  ri'poii  uti 
lion  and  lis  Economic  KITecLs,"  prepiired  ! 
du.strial  Commission,  speaks  as  follows 
the  eharaeter  of  Jewish  trade-unions  In  i 
States: 
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Jewish  theaters,  ami  a  few  minor  unions.  Some  of 
these  unions  are  utIHiuted  with  the  American  Filler- 
ation  of  Labor. 

BIBLIOCRAPIIY :  Unvirt  nf  the  ImUii'trlal  rriniiiiiwi"ii  mi  Im- 
mitjratinn.  IlMtl,  vol.  xv.;  ti«'ori;  HiiIimtii.  ItU  J llitischt  it 
Arhfiti-r  in  L'niil<ni,  in  MHiirln  lu  v  l^nOisirirlitclmftiirlii- 
Sludicii.  Stullinirt  unil  Iterlln.  li«H:  lirimrl  n.i  llic  Cliitf 
iMlmr  ('orrtsfumttnit  uf  the  liiiard  iit  Trade  ua  Trtic/t'- 
f  *nt'»nf*.  Ill  ilif  Aiimttil,  isfti  (■(  .v»'/. 

A.  1.     .\.    II. 

TRADITIONELLE    JUDENTHUM,    DAS. 

See  ri:iiioi>i<  Ais. 

TRADITIONS  :  Doctrines  and  sjiyings  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son  by  word  of  mouth.  an<l 
thus  preserved  among  llie  people.  Such  traditions 
constitute  a  large  part  of  Jewish  oral  teachings  (sec 
Oh.m.  L.^w);  and  many  halakic  doctrines  seek  to 
trace  their  descent  from  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  (see 
SiN.\lTic  Co.MMANDMKNTS).  There  are  other  tradi- 
tions, however,  wliicli  refer  to  national  and  his- 
torical events,  rather  than  to  halakic  problems.  Of 
these  liaggadot,  scattered  through  Talmudic  and 
midrashic  literature,  the  following  two  may  be  cited 
as  examples:  (1)  Solali  10b:  "  We  have  received  the 
tradition  from  our  fathers  that  Amoz,  the  father  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  Ama/.iah,  the  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  were  brothers":  and  (2)  Yer.  13.  B.  ISc:  "It  is 
a  haggadic  tradition  that  the  space  occvipied  by  the 
Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple  was  not  included  iu 
the  stipidaled  measurement  of  the  latter." 

The  Hebrew  designations  for  tradition  are  "Maso- 
rct  "  (miDD)  and  "  Kabbalah  "  (n^3p),  while  halakic 
tradition  is  designated  also  as  "Halakah  "  (napn). 

s.  J.  ■/..  L. 

TRAJAN:  Roman  emperor  from  98  to  117. 
Like  N'espusiau,  Titus,  and  Hadrian,  lie  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Jewish  writers;  and  he  exercised  a 
profound  inlltience  upon  the  history  of  the  Jews 
throughout  the  Babylonia,  Palestine,  and  Hellenistic 
Diaspora.  His  ambition  led  him  to  the  farthest 
eastern  boundaries  of  tlie  Koman  empire,  where  he 
warred  against  the  I'arthians,  allliouuli  in  the  mean- 
time the  Jews  arose  in  Egypt  and  in  Cyrene  "as 
though  carried  away  by  some  wild  and  riotous  spirit " 
Eu.sebius,  "Hist.  Eccl."  iv.  2).  The  insurrection  at 
Alexandria  is  mentioned  in  a  papyrus  fiagment  in 
the  Louvre,  which  refers  to  a  suit  brought  before  the 
emperor  by  an  Alexandrian  and  a  Jew,  although  the 
ruler  there  designated  may  be  IlAnniAX,  Trajan's 
successor(sec  T.  Keinaeh  in  "  R.  E.  J."  .xxxvii.  218). 

The  task  of  subduing  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and 
Cyrene  was  entrusted  by  Trajan  to  Marcius  Turbo, 
with  whom  the  emperor  is  confused  in  rabbinical 
sources,  which  frequently  write  the  name  Trajan 
"Tarkinos"  (Krauss,  in  "R.  E.  J."  xxx.  206,  xxxi. 
47;  idem.  "LehnwOrter,"  ii.  273).  Cyprus  also  was 
the  scene  of  a  violent  Jewish  uprising,  which  seems 
likewise  to  liave  been  quelled  by  Turbo.  In  the 
same  year  (IIR).  or  possibly  a  year  later,  when  Tra- 
jan thoughttlie  Parthians  subdued,  the  Jewsof  Mes- 
opotamia, mindful  of  the  treatment  which  their  Pal- 
estinian brethren  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  their  own  sufferings,  especiallv  at 
Nisibis  and  Adiabene,  during  the  four  years  of  Tra- 
jan's campaign,  arose  in  rebellion,  determined  to 
expel  the  Romans  from  their  country.     Trajan  there- 


upon ordered  the  JIauritanian  prince  Lusius  Qtl- 
KTis  to  proceed  against  the  Jews,  and  gave  liim 
strict  orders  to  purge  the  provinces  of  them,  his 
rigid  obedience  to  this  order  winning  for  the  legate 
the  governorship  of  Palestine  (Eusebins,  "Hist. 
Ecel."  iv.  2;  idem.  "Chronikon,"  ed.  Schoeue,  ii. 
164;   Orosius,  vii.  12;  Dion  Cassius,  Ixviii.  32). 

In  the  meantime,  however,  rebellion  had  again 
broken  out  in  Judea;  and  it  is  higlily  probable  that 
the  Palestinian  Jewsalso  rendered  assistance  to  their 
oppressed  brethren  elsewhere,  especially  in  Egypt, 
this  fact  possibly  furnishing  an  explanation  of  Tra- 
jan's expedition  to  Egypt  (Esther  R.  proem,  t;  3). 
The  rabbinical  legend  gives  the  following  rea.son  for 
the  revolution  :  The  emperor's  wife  (the  governor's 
wife  is  probably  meant)  bore  a  child  on  the  9th  of 
Ab,  when  the  Jews  were  lamenting,  and  it  died  on 
the  Feast  of  Hanukkah,  when  the  Jews  illuminated 
their  houses ;  and  in  revenge  for  these  fancied  insults 
the  wife  urged  her  husband  to  punish  the  Jews  (I'i.). 
No  such  legend,  however,  is  needed  to  explain  the 
Jewish  rebellion  agauist  the  Roman  government,  for 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan  the  Christian  descend- 
ants of  David,  who  were  relatives  of  Jesus,  were 
]iersecuted;  and  Schlatter  riirhtly  infers  that  the  pa- 
triarchal family  likewise  died  for  its  faith,  since 
it  was  sup|)osed  to  be  Davidic.  The  Palestinian 
revolt  appears  to  have  been  organized  by  two 
brothers,  Pai'PIS  and  Luliani,  and  rabbinical  sources 
expressly  allude  to  Trajan's  iiroceedings  against  the 
]iair  (Sifra,  Emor,  viii.  9,  and  parallels;  see  also 
Kohut,"  Arucli  Completum,"  iv.  74),  whom  heissaid 
to  have  sentenced  to  death  in  Laodicea,  although  he 
afterward  ordered  them  taken  to  Rome,  where  Ihey 
were  executed.  Here  again  the  rabbinical  sources 
confuse  Trajan  with  his  governor,  Lusius  Quietus, 
who  was  later  deposed  and  executed  by  Hadrian. 
The  marvelous  escape  of  Pappus  and  Luliani  was 
celebrated  by  a  seniifestival  called  "Trajan's  Day." 
which  fell,  according  to  the  Meg.  Ta'au.,  on  the  I2th 
of  Adar  (.see  Ratner  in  Sokolow,  "Sefer  ha-Yobel," 
p.  .'507),  although  it  is  more  probable  that  this  day 
really  commemoratiHl  the  success  of  t  he  Jewish  foi  ces 
against  the  Roman  army.  Denarii  of  Trajan  are 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  ('Ab.  Zarah  52b);  and  it 
is  also  noteworthy  that,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tions of  this  emperor,  he  constructed  a  road  from  the 
Syrian  border  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  unrest  which 
marked  theend  of  his  reign  wasnotallayed  until  his 
successor  Hadrian  became  emperor. 

BiBLioRRAPHT:  Onitz.   Gcscli.  3d  ed..  Iv.  113-117 :  ScliOrer. 
f.c.«i/i.:M  ed.,  I.  {J6I-661:  Sclilntlcr.  Z>ie  Tafie  Trojans  uiid 
JIadrUuis.  p.  8M,  (iulercloh,  IS'JT. 
S.  S.    Kit. 

TRANI :  Family  of  scholars,  members  of  which 
were  proiiiincnt  in  Spain  and  the  Levant. 

Aaron  di  Trani  :  Spanish  tosafist;  born  in  Cas- 
tile; descendant  of  a  family  which  produced  several 
eminent  Tahniidists.  He  received  his  education 
under  the  direction  of  R.  Joseph  Alfasi.  At  an  early 
age  he  removed  to  Italy,  whence  he  went,  in  1502, 
to  Adrianople.  There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Joseph  Caro,  who  had  gone  thither  to  publish  his 
"Bet  Yosef."  As  a  Talnuidist,  Trani  was  very 
highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries.  He  ranks 
among  the  representatives  of  pilpul,  not  only  on  ac- 
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count  of  his  preference  for  the  Tosafists,  but  also  t>y 
virtue  of  tlie  fact  tliut  )iis  nepliew  and  pupil  Moses 
<li  TitA.Ni.  in  conjunction  with  the  son  of  Joseph 
C'liro,  introduceil  pilpul  into  tlieschoolsof  Palestine. 
It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  Aaron  Trani's 
pilpul  did  not  go  to  extremes,  else  Joseph  Caro 
would  not  have  spoken  of  him  so  hi;;hly.  The  few 
notes  concerning  him  which  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  others  were  collected  by  Jlicliael  in  his 
"Or  ha-IIavvim." 

.1.  sit.  ■    ■  "  L.  G. 

Isaiah  (ben  Elijah)  di  Trani  (the  Younger): 
SccJkw.  E.Ni.  vc.  vi.  (141. 

Isaiah  (ben  Mali)  di  Trani  (the  Elder ; 
RID):  SecJi;w.   Excvc.  vi.  644. 

Joseph  di  Trani:  Scholar  of  the  fifteenth  and 
si.xleenlh  ceiuuries;  uncle  of  Moses  di  Trani.  E.\- 
p(lle<I.  witli  his  brother,  from  the  city  of  his  birth 
in  loDi,  he  settled  in  Salnnicii. 

Joseph  di  Trani  (the  Elder):  Talnnidist  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  lived  in  Greece. 
By  contemporary  scholars  he  was  called  U  Onno, 
and  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  Talmudists  of 
his  time.  He  was  the  author  of  "  She'elot  u-Tcshu- 
bot,"  a  work  in  three  jiarts:  part  i.  comprises  102 
responsa.  together  with  a  general  index  (Constanti- 
nople, 1641);  part  ii.  consists  of  111  responsa  in  the 
order  of  the  first  three  parts  of  the  ritual  codex 
(Venice,  KWH);  part  iii.  contains  responsa  to  the 
fourth  part  of  the  ritual  codex,  together  with  no- 
velhe  to  the  treatise  Kiddushin,  and  supercommen- 
taries  on  HaN's  and  .Vlfasi's  commentaries  on  the 
treatises  Ketubot  and  Kiddushin  iih.  XfATt).  The 
entire  work  appeared  in  FUrlhiii  17G4.  Joseph  also 
inibli.shed  noveihe  to  the  treatises  Sliabbat,  Ketubot. 
an<l  Kiildushiii  (Sudzilkov.  1S02),  and  the  responsa 
which  were  embodied  in  Alfandari's  "Maggid  nic- 
Ueshit"  (Constantinople.  1710).  Me  left  sevenil 
commentaries  in  manuscript — on  Alfasi.  on  Maiinon- 
ides' "Yad."aiid  on  1{.  Nathan's  " 'Ariik." 

Joseph  (ben  Moses  ben  Joseph)  di  Trani  (the 
Younger):  Taliiiudist;  burn  al  SalVd  l.'iTo^ili^d 
at  Constantinople  1644.  He  early  showed  a  marked 
predilection  for  Talmudic  studies,  and  ujiou  the 
death  of  his  father  (I.')H."))he  was  sent  to  Egypt, 
where  he  contiiiue<l  thi'in  under  his  uncle  Solomon 
di  Tnini.  When  the  latter,  in  l.WT.  fell  a  victim  to 
the  plague,  Joseph  returned  to  Safed.  where  he  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Solomon  Sagi.  There  he  remained 
until  16(l!».  when  he  received  a  call  to  a  rabbinate  in 
Constantinople,  where  he  ollleiated  until  his  death. 
He  is  reported  to  have  fonnihd  several  benevolent 
institutions  in  Constanlinople.  Of  his  works  the 
only  one  known  is  "Zofenat  Paneal.i"  (Venice, 
16ri3;  Frank fort-on-the-Oihr,  16!t4>.  a  collection  of 
sermons  on  the  weekly  lessons  ami  the  festivals. 

Moses  ben  Joseph  di  Trani  (the  Elder ;  called 
D'3JDn):  Taliuudisl  ;  burn  at  Saloiiiea  l.'iO."!;  died 
in  Jerusidem  1">S5.  His  f;ilher  had  lied  to  Saloideii 
from  Apulia  thri'e  years  prior  to  his  birth.  While 
still  a  boy  Jtosi'S  was  sent  to  .\drianople  to  pursue 
the  study  of  the  Talmud  uiidir  tlii>  supervision  of 
his  uiiele  Aaron.  At  the  a.ge  of  .sixteen  he  went  to 
Safed  and  completed  bis  studies  ninler  Jacob  Ilfmb. 
In  1.V25  he  was  appointed  rabbi  at  Safed ;  beheld 
thisollice  until  1535,  when  he  removed  to  Jerusidem 


Mose-s  di  Trani  was  the  author  of:  -  IJirj  at  Sefer  " 
(Venice,  1551 1,  commentary  on  the  Bible,  the  Tal- 
mud, and  difllcult  pa.s.*ages  in  the  comniiiitarit-s 
of  Maimonides,  "Sefer  lia-Tehivv«h  wehalVilul" 
(.Mantua,  15.56;  Wiliia,  ITIHJ;  Sud/ilkov,  lt<34.  War- 
saw, 1S41),  commentary  and  notes  on  ch.  vil.  ami 
viii.  of  Saadiu  Gaon's  "Eniunol  welVol":  -  Ut't 
Elohim"  (Venice,  1576),  a  moral  and  (.i  n....  .  i.i.iil 
work  on  prayer,  atonement,  and  the  il 

principles  of  faith;  "She'elot  uTesliu:         i.. 

ib.  1629;   vol.  ii.,  ih.  iflSO),  a  collection  of  Wl  n 
spon.sji.  with  an  index. 

Moses  ben  Joseph  di  Trani  (the  Touni^r): 
Flourislied  during  till'  tirsi  half  of  Ihi- wventeentli 
century.  He  published  the  coinmciilaries  of  hU 
father,  and  wrote  some  s<Tmons.  wliirli  upgieared  Id 
the  "Zileiiat  I'aiicah"  (Venice.  Ift'iSi. 

Solomon  di  Trani :  Son  of  Moses  ben  Jroirph 
the  Elder,  and  brother  of  Joseph  di  Tniniihe  Eld.r; 
flourished  in  Egypt,  where  he  died  fmm  the  pl.'ii;uc 
in  1587.  He  wrote  a  preface  to  the  wi.rks  nf  his 
father,  in  which  is  contained  muchinforniniion  luar- 
iiig  on  the  Tniiii  family.  He  is  also  ilie  repiiied 
author  of  "Marbi;f  Tonih  be-Visniel."  a  collection 
of  sermons,  still  extant  in  manuscript. 

BlBI.IO(!R.»PIIV;  ZI1II7.  Z. '.    •'     ■••  ■—>■•'<  '    ■     '    •   •  ''iir. 

i;*>(7(.  p.  :((>( :  .\/ulul.  .sV..  'm|. 

Iiiiriil  ii-d.  CiLvjli;  J"«i   ■  i-: 

liQdiMnariD.  iirncU.   II.  I-'  I. 

4iia.  iWii:   llvrllniT.  f'.(.  •  'U 

yiagazin.  I.  W  >A\    tip  ■<>, 

(^itir  hfi-Stfarim:  )^w\\\^  ■ .'. -.  .  ^*, 

2<iuil  21(17:  IX-  It<>s8l.  /ii:ii.riii>M>.  e.  MV-.  Itiu  Sniitm.  i>hol- 
tthrh-t  hit-KdlituUuh^  til.  .\[iij»terilaui.  ii.  'Aik. 

1-.  .  s.  o. 

TRANSFER.      See  Ai.if.satiox  and  Awjris! 

TIliN 

TRANSLATIONS. -Into  Hebrew:  After  the 
early  victories  of  the  ^lohanimeilans  and  the  cimim'- 
i|Uent  spread  of  Arabic  eivilizalion.  the  Jews  of  the 
Eastern  countries  became  familiar  with  and  adi'plvd 
to  a  large  extent,  the  Arabic  langnagi-;  so  muihuo 
that  nibbis  and  scholars,  if  they  desired  to  Im-  tindrr- 
stoo<l  by  the  masses,  were  compelled  l<>  «rit<-  llii'lr 

works  ill  that  language,     .\fler  II '   «• 

ish  learning  shifted  from  the  Orient  id 

southern   France,  some  of  these  wm  ,  ly 

those  dealing  with  the  llalakah  and  II  n- 

mar,    were   Inmslated    from   Ar.' 

In  the  lists  of  translations  In  llii 

the  translation  Is.  as  a  nil' 

with  the  dale  and  place  of  ■••I 

edition. 

The  oldest  Ui-brew  Imnslulioi' 
from  III' 
ben  a: 
title  "lla-.M 

From        ,i:i' 
Arabic.      f>i 

Karaite  wr:  '' 


I: 

••  \,  II.,  (   ,  ■ 

Kngli'li   U:, 


|<I 
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IKiliii,  1870).  From  the  first  Imlf  of  the  twelftli 
ccntiiry  Ihiro  are  a  tmiishition,  or  rather  ii  ])arii- 
|ihr:ise,  of  Snadiii's"  Eiiiiiiiol  woDe'ot."  and  a  trans- 
liition  of  his  romnientarv  on  tlic  "Sefer  Yezirah," 
both  hy  Jloses  ben  Joseph  of  Liieena.  Toward  the 
niiihlle  of  tlio  same  century  Ihii  Ezra  liaiisUit(<l 
IIayyiij"s  grammatieal  worUs,  two  works  on  the 
astiVdoiry  of  Mashallah  ("SheVlot  "  ami  "Kadrut"). 
and  a  treatise  on  geomaney  ("Sefer  liii-Gorah)t "). 
Aliout  the  same  lime  Ju(hih  hen  Isaac  ihn  (ihay.vat 
Iranshited  a  casuistical  dissertation  on  a  part  of 
Shehii'ot. 

All  these  translations  are  Kiid  hy  Jndah  ibn  Tih- 
hon.in  tlieinlrodnelion  to  the  "llohot  ha-Lehabot," 
to  be  <lefeelive  in  character,  their  imperfections 
being  due  either  to  a  less  than  thorough  knowledge 
of  Arabic  or  Hebrew  on  the  part  of  the  translators, 
or  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  give  their  own  opinions 
instead  of  those  of  the  authors.  A  similar  view  is 
expressed  by  Judah  ben  liarzillai,  in  his  commentary 
ou  the  "'Sefer  Yezirah,"  with  regard  to  Moses  ben 
Joseph's  translation  of  Saadia's  commentary  on  that 
work,  the  Hebrew  of  which  he  declares  to  be  uiiin- 
telli-ible. 

A  new  era  in  regard  to  methods  of  translation  be- 
gan with  Judah  luN  Tiiiiiox,  "the  father  of  transla- 
tors."    At  the  re(iuest  of  Meshullani 

The  Ibn      ben  Jacob  and  his  son  Aslicr,  Judah 

Tibbons.  translated,  in  llGl,  the  first  treatise  of 
Bahya  ben  Joseph  ibn  Pakuda's  eth- 
ical work  "  Kitab  al-Hidayah  ila  Fara'id  al-Kulub." 
After  its  completion  Joseph  Kimlii  translated  the 
remaining  nine  treati.ses  and  llien  the  lirst  one  also. 
However,  at  the  request  of  Abraham  ben  David  of 
Posquieres.  Judah  completed,  under  the  title  "  Ho- 
bot  ha-I,ebabot"  (Naples,  14S9),  the  translation  of 
the  whole  work,  his  version  gradually  superseding 
that  by  Kind.ii,  of  which  only  a  small  fragment  has 
been  preserved  (published  by  Jellinekin  Ben  Jacob's 
edition  of  the  "  Hobol  ha-Lebabot."  Leipsic,  184G). 
The  translation  of  Bahya's  work  was  followed  bv 
translations  of  Ibn  Gabi  nil's"  Kitab  I.slahal-Akhlak  " 
("Tikkun  Jliddot  ha-Nefesh."  Constantinople,  1550), 
Judah  ha-Levi's  "Kitab  al-Hiijjah"  ("Sefer  ha- 
Kuzari,"  Fauo,  1.50G).  Ibn,Janab's"  Kitab  al-Lunia'  " 
("Sefer  ha-lJikmah,"  ed.  B.  Golilberg.  Frankfort- 
on  the-Main.  l.S.'ifi)  and  "  Kitab  al-L'sul  "  ("Sefer  ha- 
Shorashim,"  ed.  W.  Bacher,  Berlin.  IHOG),  and  Saa- 
dia's "Kitab  al  .Vmanat  wal-Itikadat "  ("Sefer 
ha-Emunot  weha-Ue'ot,"  Constantinople.  1,562).  To 
Judah  ibn  Tiblion  is  attributed  also,  although  on 
very  slight  grounds,  the  translation  of  the  col- 
lection of  maxims  "Mibhar  ha-Peninim,"  usually 
asenl)ed  tolbn  Oabirol,  andof  Aristotle's  "Posterior 
Analytics. "  In  all  these  translations  Judah  endeav- 
ored to  render  faithfully  the  very  words  of  the  au- 
thors— by  no  means  an  easy  task,  considering  the 
richness  of  the  Arabic  vocabulary  and  the  poverty 
of  the  Hebrew. 

In  order  to  reproduce  the  abstract  ideas  fo\ind  in 
the  ])hilosophicaI  writings  new  word-forms  and 
technical  terms  had  to  be  established.  These  word- 
forms  and  technical  terms  were  naturally  modeled 
after  those  of  the  Arabic,  which,  in  their  turn,  were 
literal  translations  from  the  Greek.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  in  the  Hebrew  versions  of 


the  philosophical  writings  there  arc  many  exjires- 
sions  which  an'  unintelligible  to  those  unacqilaiiitcd 
with  the  Arabic  terminology:  but  this  can  not  be 
imputed  as  11  fatdt  to  the  translator,  who  could  not 
find  iti  Hebrew  words  adequate  to  the  expression  of 
abstract  ideas,  Hebrew  being  essentially  the  lan- 
guage of  a  people  of  concrete  ideas.  Judah's  work 
is  nevertheless  far  from  being  above  criticism;  it 
contains  many  faults  which  are  due;  either  to  the 
translator's  limited  knowledge  of  Hebrew  or  to  his 
misunderstanding  of  the  origiiml.  Desiring  to  be 
faithful  to  the  latter,  Judith,  like 
Literal       all  the  translators  who  took  him  as 

Method  of   their  guide,  invariably  rendered  each 
Transla-     Arabic  word  into  an  equivalent  in  He- 
tion.  brew,  without  considering  that  a  lit- 

eral translation  is  not  always  possible 
and  that  some  sentences  must  necessarily  be  recast 
in  order  to  make  them  intelligible  to  a  reader  who 
is  a  stranger  to  Arabic  coustnictions. 

Another  grave  defect  iu  Judali's  method  of  trans- 
lation, and  one  which  gave  rise  to  many  errors  and 
misunderstandings,  was  that  he  always  used  the 
same  Hebrew  word  as  an  eipiivalent  for  a  given 
Arabic  word,  regardlessof  the  variatiousof  meaning 
attached  to  the  latter.  Thus,  for  instance,  he 
always  uses  the  Hebrew  verb  naj?  ("to  stand  ")  for 
the  Arabic  e]pv  although,  according  to  the  ]u-eposi- 
tion  by  which  the  latter  is  followed,  it  may  also 
mean  "to  read,"  "to  study,"  etc.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing numerous  faults,  .ludah's  translations  were 
recognized  as  standards  and  accepted  as  models  by 
all  the  Hebrew  translators  of  Arabic  in  the  Mi<l(llc 
Ages.  Thus  his  version  of  the  "Cuzari  "superseded 
that  made  a  little  later  by  Judah  ibn  Cardinal,  as 
liis  rendering  of  the  "Kitab  al-Usul  "  superseded 
those  made  by  Isaac  ha-Lcvi  and  Isaac  ben  Jndah 
Albargeloni. 

The  thirteenth  century  was  especially  rich  in  He- 
brew translations  fnun  the  Arabic,  anil  those  of 
Samuel  ii!X  Tiubon,  the  son  of  Judah,  were  pinnd- 
nent  among  them.  An  enthiisiasticadmirer  of  Mai- 
monides,  Samuel  began  by  translating  several  of 
his  works,  the  most  important  among  which  was 
the  "  Dalalat  al-Ha'irin,"  which  he  finished  in  1190 
under  the  title  "Moreh  Nebukim."  Samml  clung 
more  tenaciously  than  his  father  to  the 

Transla-      letter  of  the  Arabic  text ;   he  even  in- 
tion  of       troduced  Arabic  worils  into  his  trans- 

Maimoni-    lations.  and,  by  analogy  with  the  Ara- 
des.  bic,   gave   to  certain    Hebrew  words 

meanings  different  from  the  accepted 
ones.  This  system  of  translation  could  but  impair 
theintelligibility  of  atext  difficult  in  it  self;  and  thus 
the  "Moreh  "  alwunds  in  passages  which  are  enig- 
matic tothose  whodo  not  possess  a  prof  oimd  knowl- 
edge of  Arabic.  Samuel's  translation  was.  indeed, 
approved  by  JIaimonides  himself,  to  whom  it  had 
been  sent  for  revision;  Init  in  such  a  case  JIaimonidcs 
was  the  person  least  (imilifieil  to  judge,  since,  as  the 
author  of  the  original  and  an  expert  in  Arabic,  he 
naturally  had  no  ditliculty  in  reading  the  Hel)rew 
version.  This  at  least  must  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  poet  Judah  al-Harizi,  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  made  a  new  translation  of 
Mairaonides'  work  and  accused  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon 
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of  Imvini;  iulciitioQiilly  obscured  the  text.  Al- 
I.Iaii/i  was  not  succt'sslul  in  his  ullcnipt  to  sii|ht- 
scdir  Samuel's  traiislati<iii  with  liis  own,  for  tlie 
lonnor  was  found  by  some  erilics  to  be  more  faith- 
ful to  the  original.  Thus  SheuiTr)b  ibn  Falaiiuera, 
jiassinu:  judgment  upon  l)Oth  translations,  savs: 
"In  Ibn  Tibbon's  translation  the  errors  are  few, 
and  if  the  learned  translator  had  had  lime  lie  cer- 
taiidy  would  have  corrected  them;  butin  Alllarizi's, 
mistakes  are  numerous  and  words  are  often  given 
wrong  ineaning.s." 

In  addition  to  the  "Moreh,"  Samuel  triULslated 
the  following  works  of  Maimonides:  a  treatise  on 
resurrection  ("  Iggeiet,"  or  "  JIa'aniar  Tel.iiyyat  ha 
!Metim");  the  Mishnah  commentary  on  Pirke  Abot. 
with  the  psychological  introduction  ("Shcmonah 
Perakim  ") ;  the  "  Tliiiteen  Articles  of  Faith  "  ("  She- 
losh  'Ksieh  'Ikkarim");  a  letter  addressed  to  .Joseph 
ibn  'Aknin.  Samuel  did  not  confine  his  activity 
to  .Jewish  \vritings,  but  translated  works  written 
by  Aralisand  bearing  on  philosophy  and  medicine. 
Among  these  were:  Yahya  ibn  IJatrik's  Arabic 
translation  of  Aristotle's  "Meteora"  ("Otot  ha- 
Sliamayiin,"  or  "Otot  Elyonot"),  three  small  trea- 
tises of  Averrocs  ("Slieloshah^Ia'aiiiarim  "),  and  Ali 
ibn  Hidwan's  commentary  on  the"Ars  Parva"of 
*!alen. 

No  less  prominent  in  the  field  of  translation  was 
tlie  above-mentioned  poet  .Judah  al-Hari/.i.     In  ad- 
dition tothe  "Dalalat  al-IIa'irin,"  he  translated  .Mai- 
monides' treatise  on  resurrection  (already  rendered 
into  Hebrew  by  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon) 
Judah        and   his  Mishnah  coniineutary  on  Ze- 
al-Harizi.    laim,  Hariri  of  Busrah's  "  Makamat  " 
(■•  .Mal.iberot  Itiel"),  Ali  ibn  Hidwan's 
ethical   epistle.  Galen's  essay  against  hasty   inter- 
ment, a   treatise  on   the  soul   ("Sefer   lia-Nefesh '') 
also  attributed  to  Galen,  an  originally  Greek  work 
on   the  "Dicta  of  the  Philosophers  "  ("JIussare  Im- 
Filosolim  "),  and  an  anonymous  treatise  on  gcomuncy 
(•' Sefer  ImtJoralol"). 

A  prolitic  translator,  whose  style,  although  less 
poetic,  was  more  clear  than  tliatof  liiscoiitemponiry 
Al-Harizi,  was  Abraham  ben  Samuel  Hasdai. 
Among  his  translations  are  the  following:  the 
p-iciido-Aristotelian  "Kitab  al  Tuffaliah "  (".Sefer 
iia-Tap])Uah,"  Venice,  l.'ilVI;  freciuently  reprinted); 
(iha/ali's  ethical  work  "  .Mizan  al  'Ainiil  "  ("  Mozene 
Ziilek,"  in  which  the  translator  replaced  the  iiiiotn- 
tions  from  the  Koran  and  the  Sunnali  with  their 
e<iuivaleiits  from  liibleaiid  Talmud  ;  cd.  Goldeiitlial, 
Leipsic,  1H39);  Isaac  I.craeli's  "  Kilali  al  Isliljsal" 
("Sefer  lia-Yesodot");  Maimonides'  "Sefer  lia-.Mi?- 
■wol,"  with  his  letter  to  the  Yemenite  .lews("  Iggeret 
Teinan'');  and  a  romance  presenting  incidents  in  tlie 
life  of  liiiddha  ("lien  ha  .Meiek  weha-Nazir,"  Con- 
stantinople, I.^IS).  About  the  .same  limr>asllie  lii.sl- 
named  work  a  famous  book  of  fabh^s  was  tnumlatcd, 
under  the  title  "Sefer  Kalilah  wa-Dimnah,"  by  the 
grammarian  .Jacob  ben  F.leaziir. 

From  about  12;!ll  li>  V.\m  the  most  imporlanl  Ara- 
bic works  on  iihilosoidiy,  medicine,  asfrononiv, 
iiiathemalies,  and  other  branches  of  learning  were 
translated.  The  lending  translators  of  lliitt  period 
were  .Jai'ob  Anatoi.io  (son-in  law  of  Samuel  Ibn 
'I'ibbon),  Moses  lUN  TiniioN,  .lacob  ben  Machir  liiN 


TninoN.  the  Itiilian  plivMcian  N:iiliaii  UMi.  aii. 
and  Zerahiah  ben  Isaac  ben  Shealticd  GuAriAN  .\rm- 
lolioiranslatedlhe"Alnia;,'est"of  Pinl.  i  ^r 

ha-(iadol  ha-Xil>ra  id-Maiesii  "i.  the    •  .f 

Astronomy  "  by  Al-Fa!  .^ 

by  Al  Farabi  ("Sefer  li  ,,. 

first  live  books  of  A  vern  11  ~    iii'iri   i  •  n 

Aristotle's  "Logic,"  consisting  of  llie   I  n 

of  Porphyry  and  the  four  books  of  Ari>i  .ii.  nn  ihe 
"Categories,"  "InUTpretalion,"  "Syllogisms,"  uud 
"  Demonstration." 

Moses  ibn  Tibbon,  like  liis  father.  Iiegiui  liU carper 
asatianslator  with  several  works  of  Malmoni  ' 
eluding  the  treatise  on  liygiene("  Miklab."  n: 
mar  be-IIanhagat  ha-lieri'iil  "),  a  niishnaie  i 
buy  (probably  on  Zera'im),  the  "Hook  of  Pi 
("Sefer    h;i-.Mizwot,"   Conslanlinopli-,  r.    l.M.i      u,.- 
treatise  on  logic  ("Millot   ha  Higga- 
Arabic       yon,"  Venice,  l.ViS).  the  tn-ati^eon  pol- 
Philosophy  sons   ("  Ha-.Ma'amar    ha  Xikbad."   or 
and  "Ha-.Ma'amar  bc-'Peri'ak  ").  and   the 

Science,  commentary  on  IlippoerateK'  "Apho- 
risms." Moses'  other  translations  are: 
Averroes'coinmenlarieson  .Vrislolle's"  Pliysiea  .\iis- 
eullatio"  ("Kizziire  ibn  Koshd  'al  Sheiiia'  Ti'"''." 
PivadiTrenio,  1-wU);  "DeCuloet  Miindo  "  ("  Kelale 
ha-.Shamayim  weha-'Olam  ");  "  De  General ione  et 
Corruptione"  ("Sefer  ha  Ilawayiih  welia  llefs<-d  "): 
"  Meteora"  (" .Sefer  (Jtol  ha-'Klyi'mot ") ;  "  Di-  Aninm" 
("Kelale  Sefer  ha-Nefesh  ") ;  Ihe  Middle  Comnieiilary 
on  the  last-named  work  ("  IJi'iir  Sefer  ha-Xefi-sh  "); 
"  Parva  Nalurjdia"  ("Ha-Hush  welia-Mul.iash "); 
"  .Melapliysica  "  ("  Mali  slieAl.iar  hn-Teha"  ") ;  a  com- 
meiitaryon  .\vieenna's"  Arjiizah"("  Ili'nr.\ri:ii/a"): 
Avicenna's  "Small  Canon  "("  IlaSederha  Kiitnii  "l; 
Halalyiisi's  "  .\l  Hada'ilji  "  ("  lla-'.\gullol  lia-lta'yn- 
niyyol,"  ed.  Kaiifmann,  Ix'ipsie,  IswOi:  .\i  II,-.,r's 
lreatiseoiiarilhnielie(".>%elerliii-Heshb.  :  s 

"Elements"    ("Shorashim,"    or    "  Ye-^  \l- 

Farabi's  "Book  of  the   Principles  "("  1 1  i- 

Nimza'ot    ha-Tibiyyiin,"  ed.   Filipow- 
184!l);    Oeminiis'  inlrodnclion   lo   Ihe  "  .\i\< 
("Hokniat    lia-Kokabiin,"    or   "Hokniat    I 
nail");  Ibn  al-Vazzar's  "  Vialieiim  "  (" -' 
rakim");  Hunain's  inlrodnclion  lo  ni> 
("Mabo  el-.\Ieleket  lia  Hifu'air'l.    Ha  ri 

the  division  of  inahidii'S  ("  Ha  Hilluk  \^  ) 

and  on  Ihe  nnlldoles;  l.luiiain's  tninslaiKm  > 
mistius'  commi'iilary  on  tlir  iti-iM->-  "! 
("Perush  Ma'iiniar  ha-N  ' 

of    till-    Arlslolelian    p!  '• 

Tih'iyyot ");    Ku-' 

"Spluericu"    of     I  r 

Teodosiyus  !■  m.d  Il>ii  .Vil.it.  -  ...:i.-n..iii 

leal  work  "  K  di." 

Jacob   Im'Ii    .\Iii<  hii    din   T 
"Eleinenls"  of   Ko-li.l :    iln 
Lnkaon  lIn'  :i' 
("Sefer    lei-\ 

ll:r 

l.ll 

A! 

a->' 
"  .'^ 
al  .S.i:.i. 
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Molmmincd  Jabnr  ibn  Afliili's  rompciifliiim  of  flic 
■•  Alniairisl ":  Abu  Ishalj  biMi  iil-Zarkalali's  astro- 
noniiial  work  ("  Ifjuciet  ba-Ma'asuli  br  L\ial.i  ha- 
Nikia  Sofilmb") ;  the  preface  to  Abraham  bar  Hiyya's 
uslroiioiiiical  work  ;  an  extract  from  the  "  Abiiagest " 
on  the  arc  of  a  circle:  Avcrroes'comiicndiiim  of  llic 
"Organon"  ("  Ki/.zur  mi-Kol  Mclekel  Ilicgavon," 
Uiva  (li  Trciito,  1559);  Avcrrocs'  paraphrase  of 
books  xi.-xix.  of  Aristotle's  history  of  animals; 
Ghazali's  "Jlizan  al'Uynn,"  in  whicli  are  refuted 
the  philosophical  ideas  antagonistic  to  religion  ("  Mo- 
zene  lia'Ivyunini "). 

Nathan  lia-Me'ati,  called  the  "Prince  of  Transla- 
tors" and  the  "  Italian  Tilibonide."  translated  the  fol- 
lowing medical  works:  'Ainniar  ben  'AlialMau^tili's 
•' Al-Muntahib  )i  'Ilaj  al'Ain,"  on  the  treatment  of 
the  eye;  the  "Canon  "  of  Aviceuna;  the  aphorisms 
of  Hippocrates,  with  Galen's  commentary;  the 
aphorisms  of  JIaimonides.  and  a  selection  from  vari- 
ous authors,  chielly  from  Galen  ("  I'irke  Jlosheh," 
Lembcrg,  1804).  Many  anonymous 
Thirteenth-  translations  are  attril)utcd  to  Nathan 

Century  liaMe'ati:  Kazi's  treatise  on  bleeding 
Activity.  ("  JIa'amarbe-Hakkazah"):  Zahrawi's 
"  Kitab  alTasrif"  (Hebrew  title,  "Ze- 
ruf"):  Ibn  Zuhr's  "  Kitab  al-Aghdhiyah  "  ("Sefcr 
ha-Mezonot  ") ;  an  anonymous  work  on  tlie  causes  of 
eclipses  ("  .Ma'amar  'al  Libbot  I.ikkut  ha-Me'orot "). 
Atranslationof  Galen's  commentary  on  Hippocrates' 
work  "On  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places,"  begun  by 
Nathan,  was  completed  in  1299  by  his  son  Solomon, 
whose  son  Samuel  in  tuin  concluded  the  translation 
of  an  extract  from  Galen's  commentary  on  Hippoc- 
nites' work  "On  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases,"  and 
the  translation  of  a  medical  work  by  Ibn  Zuhr. 

Zerahiah  ben  Isaac  ben  Shealtiel  Gracian  trans- 
lated: Aristotle's  "Physics"  ("Sefer  ha-Teba' "), 
".Metaphysics"  ("Mali  "she- Ahar  lia-Tcba' "),  "  De 
Cado  et  Mundo"  ("  Ila-Shamayim  weha'Olam "), 
"  He  Anima  "  ("  Sefer  ha-Nefcsh '"),  and  "  De  Causis " 
("HiiHi'tir  ha-Tob  liaGannir");  Averroes'  Middle 
Commeiitjiries  on  Aristotle's  "  Physics,"  "  Mctajthys- 
ics,"  and  "  De  Cado  et  Mundo,"  with  the  commen- 
tary of  Themistiuson  the  last-named  work  ;  the  first 
two  books  of  Avicenna's  "Canon';  Al-Farabi's 
"  Hisalah  li  Maliiyyal  alNafs"  ("  .Ala'amar  be-Mahut 
liaNefesh ");  a  medical  work  of  Galen  from  the 
Arabic  of  Huiiaiu  ibn  Ishuk  ("Sefer  liaHola'im 
weha-ilikrim  ") ;  three  chapters  of  Galen's  Karaycyi/, 
with  the  same  title  in  Hebrew  characters;  Mainion- 
ides'  treatise  on  sexual  intercourse;  the  "Aphorisms" 
of  Maimonides. 

The  other  translations  of  the  second  half  of  the 
thirtei^nth  ccntur}-  -were  by: 

.\llinhii;.  Isaac:  blinzali's  "Makasld  al-Falasifah " :  Elijati 
('i»hi'n's  "  Mnkamiili  "  (similar  to  tlie  '*  Assemblies  "  of  Hariri), 
uiiiliT  tlK'  Ulle  ■■  Mi'irillat  lia-"( ifcr." 

Almoli.  Nelhaiiifl :  Matmonides'  commentary  on  Kodastilm. 

Ilayvim  ihn  Vivra  :  Farewell  letter  of  Ibn  Sa'iirh  to  "All  ben 
'.\ti4l  al-'Azlz  Ibn  al-Imam  of  Granada. 

.lacob  iH-n  Moses  Ibn  *Abbasi :  Maimonides'  commentary  on 
Niishim. 

.lost'ph  al-Fawwal :  Maimonides'  Mislinah  commentary  on 
Mo-ed. 

Ma'arahi,  Nahuni :  Maimonides'  "I(weret  Teinan"  ("Peta(i 
Tikwali"):  Isaac  Israeli's,  or  Jacob  tx'n  NIssim's.  commentary 
on  the  "  Sefer  Yezirah  "  :  Joseph  ibn  Zaddik's  "  Microcosmos  " 
("Ha-'Mlam  ha-Katan"):  $aadia*s  rommentjtry  on  the  thirteen 
bermeneutic  rules  of  R.  Isbmael  ("  Shelosh-'Esreh  Mlddot "). 


Shem-fob  Ihn  Falaquera  :  Ibn  Oahlrol's  "  Mefior  IJayyIm." 

Shem-'fob  ben  Isaac:  Averntes' Middle  Conniientary  on  "  De 
Anlmn";  Itazl's  "  Al-.Mansurl  "  ;  Zabniwi's  "  Al-Tasrif." 

S(»lomon  ibn  Ayyub:  Avernjes*  "  De  Coelo  et  Mundo":  Avi- 
cenna's "Arjuza":  Ibn  Janali's  "Kitab  al-TaswIyah  "  :  Mai- 
monides' "  Kitab  al-Kara'iiJ." 

Solomon  Ibn  Va'aljiib:  Maimonides' commentary  on  Neziliin. 

A  great  number  of  Arabic  works  on  mathematics, 
medicine,  astronomy,  and  philosophy,  cs|ie(ially  by 
Averroes,  were  translated  during  the  fourteenlh  cen- 
tury. The  leading  translator  in  the  lirst  twenty 
years  of  that  century  was  K.m.onvmus  ukn  Kai.ox- 
VMts  itF..N  MeJu  (>iacstro  Calo),  who  rendered  the 
following  Arabic  works  into  Hebrew: 

A l-Farabl's  treatise  on  tbe  Intellect  ("  Ma'amar  be-Sekel  we- 
Im-Muskal "). 

Al-Farabi's  division  of  ttie  sciences  ("  Ma'amar  be-Mlspar  lia- 
IJoknuit"). 

Al-Farabi's  treatise  on  tlie  mettiod  of  studying  pbllosopby 
("  Icceret  be-Sidilnr  Keri'at  ha-Hokmot  "). 

Al-Kindl's  treatises  on  nativiiics  ("Iggeret  be-Kiz?ur  ha- 
Ma'amar  be-Moladot  "i  and  on  the  influence  of  the  lieaycnly 
bodies  on  rain  ("  Icirerel  tx'  'Hint "). 

Al-Klnili's  treatise  on  bumidity  and  rain  ("  iRceret  be-Latilt 
ube-Malar"). 

'Ali  Ibn  Rli,lwan's  "Kitab  al-'Imad  n  Usui  al-TIbb"  ("  Ha- 
'  Ammad  be-Shoroshe  ha-Refu'ab  "). 

Archimedes'  treatise  on  the  sphere  and  the  cylinder,  from  the 
version  of  Kusta  ben  Luka. 

Averroes'  cominentarles  on  the  "Topics"  ("Bi'ur  Sefer 
Toblkl")  and  on  "Sophisms"  ("Urur  SuHstlka  "). 

Averroes'  Creat  Commentary  on  the  "Second  Analytics" 
("  Bfur  Sefer  ha-Mofet"). 

Averroes'  Middle  Commentaries  on  "  Physics " :  on  "  De 
Oeneratione  et  Coiruptlone "  ("Sefer  lia-Ha- 
Transla-  wayah  vveha-Hefsed";:  on  "Meteora"  ("Otot 
tions  of      ba-shamayim"). 

Averroes.  Averroes'  Middle  Commentary  on  tbe  "  Meta- 
physics" ("Sefer  Mahshe-Ahar  ha-Teba'"). 

Averroes'  dissertations  on  the  Urst  book  of  the  "  First 
Analytics." 

Commentary  on  the  Kapno^  of  Ptolemy,  from  the  Anibic  ver- 
sion of  Aim  Ja'far  Ahmad  t>en  Vusuf  ben  Ibrahim  ("Sefer  ha- 
Perl  ha-XIKra  Me'ah  Dlbburim"). 

Galen's  treatise  on  clysters  and  colic,  from  the  version  of  Hu- 
nain  ibn  Isliak  (".Sefer  Galyanus  bc-Hakna  ube-Kulffa  "i. 

Galen's  essay  on  hlcediiifi  ("  Sefer  (Jalyanus  be-llakkazah  "). 

NIchomieus  of  (;er.i.sa's  treatise  on  arithmetic,  witli  a  com- 
mentary of  Abu  Sulaiinan  Rablya  Ibn  Yahya. 

Ptolemy's  treatise  on  the  planets  ("Be-'Inyane  ha-Kokabim 
ha-NebukIm  "). 

Thabet  Ibn  Kurrah's  work  on  ceometry,  "  Ft  al-Shakl  al- 
5utta"  ("Sefer  ha-TeMiunab  ha-HlttukIt"). 

Treatise  on  the  trianple  by  Abu  Sa'adan. 

Treatise  on  mathematical  propositions  ("Sefer  Meshallm  be- 
Tisbboret"). 

Treiitise  on  Kuclhl's  Ave  geometrical  bodies  in  relation  to  the 
theory  of  Apollonlus,  and  the  commentary  of  Simplicius. 

Treatise  on  cylinders  and  cones  ("Ma'amar  be-lztawwonot 
iibe-Hiddudim"). 

Treatise  on  i)lant.s,  attributed  to  Aristotle,  with  Averroes' 
commentary  ("Sefer  ha-Zemabim  "). 

Treatise  on  animals  ("Ijrfferet  Ba'ale  Hayylin"),  from  the 
twenty-llrst  treatise  of  the  encyclopedia  of  the  Brethren  of  Sin- 
cerity (Mantua,  13.57). 

Another  important  translator  from  the  Arabic, 
and  of  the  same  period,  was  Samuel  ben  .ludah 
(Bonjudas)  Males.     His  translations  include: 

Abu  .\b<lallali  Mohammed  Ibn  Mu'ad  of  Seville  on  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  July  .'i,  1097.  and  on  the  dawn  ("  Iggeret  be-'Ammud 
ha.^liahar"). 

Abu  Isl.iak  al-Zarkalah  on  the  movement  of  the  flxed  stare 
("Ma'amar  be-Tenu'at  ba-KokabIm  ha-Kayyamlm"). 

Abu  Mohammed  Jabbar  ibn  Atlas's  compendium  of  the  "  Al- 
magest." 

Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  on  the  Intellect  ("  JIa'amar  Alek- 
sanderal-Firduzl"). 

Averroes'  .Middle  Commentary  on  Aristotle's  "Nichonmchean 
Ethics." 
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AveiTWs'  commentary  on  Plato's  "  Repuhllc." 
Averrocs'  Short  ('<miiiienl!irv"n  the  "Orifanon  ";  on  (fpomi'l- 
rii-al  bodies  (books  xxx.  and  xxxl.  ot  EucUdl,  a  supplement  lo 
the  translation  of  Kalonymus  ben  Kulonyraus ;  commentary  on 
the  "Almagest."  I. -HI. 

Dissertations  on  some  obscure  passages  or  Averroes'  com- 
mentary on  the  ••  I >r).'unon,"  by  Ahu  al-KasIm  Ibn  Idrls,  Abu 
al-Hii)ja|  ibn  Talinus.  Abu  ul-'Abbas  Ahmad  ben  IJailii;.  and 
"Abd  al-Uahruan  ben  Tablr. 

Oilier  Arabic  works  were  translatt^d  in  the  four- 
teenth century  by: 

Ibn  VIves  al-LorquI :  Various  books  of  the  "Short  Canon  "  of 
Avicenna. 

Isaac  ben  Joseph  Ibn  Puliror:  Ghazall's  "Maka^ld  al-Fulasl- 
fah"  ("Kawwanot  ha-FllosuIlm"). 

Isaac  ben  Nathan  of  Coi'dova:  Malmoni<les'  "  Maknlab  II  iil- 
Tauhld"  ("Mu'aniar  ha-Ylbud"),  Tabrl/i's  (•"tiiineniiiry  no 
Muhnonides"  Hventy-llve  premises,  and  probably  Joseph  Ibn 
'Aknin's  metaphysical  essay. 

Joseph  ben  Abraham  Ibn  Wakkar:  A  medical  work  ("Sefer 
Refu'ot")  and  Zuhrawl's  ""  KItab  al-TasrIf." 

Moses  ben  Samuel  ben  Asher:  Averroes'  commentary  on 
"  Logic." 

Moses  ben  Solomon  of  Reaucaire:  Averroes'  Great  Commen- 
tary on  the  "  Metaphysics." 

•  Nathan  Judah  lii>ii  Solomon:  Ibn  Abl  §alt  fmayya's  medical 
work  ("Kelal  Ka/i-r  weha-Sammim  ha-.Mfnidlm  ")  and  Gha- 
zall's  "Makajjlrl"  ("Kawwanot  Im-FIIosudm"!. 

Nelhaneel  ben  Meshullam  (or  Menaheru  ben  Nelhanei'll:  Jn- 
dah  Ibn  Balmtm's  treatise  on  the  Ilebrew  accents  ("Ilorayyat 
ha-Isore"). 

Samuel  Motot :  Abrahain  Ibn  Daud's  "  Al-'Akldah  al-Uall'iih  " 
("Einunah  Ramah  " :  the  same  work  was  translaleil.  under 
the  title  "  Rriuinah  Nisa'ah,"  by  Solomon  Ijibl).  Samuel  .Motot 
tninslaled  also  pa.ssai;es  from  pseudo-Ibn  Ezra  ("Sefer  ha- 
'Azamiui "). 

Sliem-Tob  Ardotlul :  Isaac  Israeli's  ritual  work  ("  Ml^wot  Ze- 
manlyyot"). 

Samson  ben  Solomon  :  The  compendium  of  Galen's  wrltluRS 
by  the  Alexandrians  ("  lla-Klbbuzim  le-Aleksamlrlylm  "}. 

Solomon  Daplera :  Moses  ben  Tobl's  lommentary  on  the  di- 
dactic poem  "  Al-.<aha'nlyyah  "  ("  Halle  ha-Xefesh  "). 

Solomon  Ibn  I'allr:  Ibn  Maltham's  astronomical  work  "  Kaul 
miral  al-'Alam." 

Todros  Todrosi :    Averroes'    Mlildle   Commentaries   on    thi? 

"Poetics"  and  "Rhetoric,"  the  three  es,says 

Aristotelian  against  Avicenna,  Ihe  treatise  im  the  intelleci. 

Com-  Avii'cnna's    "  Naja,"    and    Al-Farabl's  iihlii>- 

mentaries.    .sophlcal  questions.  "  Tyun  al  Masa'll  "  ("  "En 
Mlshpat  ha-Iiernshim  "). 

Avcrroi's'  treallsi-agalnsi  (ihazali's  "Tahafut  al-Fala- 

slfab"  ("  Hnppalat  ha-Ilappalah  "). 

■ Ghazali's  answers  to  philosophical  questions  ("Ma- 

'omar  bl-Teshnbot  Slie'elut  NIsiral  .Meliern"). 

' Pseud(>-Ibn  Ezni's  "Sefer  ha-'Azandni,"  and  J<tseph 

Ibn  Walfkar's  and  S<iloiijon  Ibn  Ya'lsh's  suiienomuu-nlarli-s  on 
Ibn  Ezra's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch. 

With  the  fourteenth  century  the  crn  of  tnmsla- 
tions  from  tlie  Arabic  wa.s  practically  dosed,  only  a 
few  works  bcin^  Iranshileil  during  the  lifleeiitli  and 
si.xteeiitli  centuries.     These  were: 

llayyim  Ibii  Musa:  A  meillcal  work  of  Al-Jazzar. 

Isaai'  liiMi  Joseph  Alfasl:  liba/aU's  "  MIshkttt  nl-Anwar " 
("Mashkll  ha-oroi  we-Pardi's  ha-Nlzanlrii  "). 

Mazliab  of  Galilee  and  .Solomon  .Mu'ambI :  ls.mc  Alfasrs  rules 
relating  to  the  treatise  KetulHil. 

Moses  (lallna  :  An  aslnuiondcal  treatise  of  Omar  Ibn  Mohnin- 
mi'd  Met^uman  ("sefer  .Mezultknk  ").  Miim'm  (iailna  Ininnlaleil 
also  a  work  on  astrology  r'Mlsbpaf  ha-.Mattbaflm  ")  and  one 
on  geonuincy  ("Sefer  ba-Goni|ol  "). 

Htwes  iH'n  Jo.seph  Ariivas;  The  |im>udeplgniphlc  work 
known  as  Iho  Arlstolcllan  "  Thi-ology." 

Saadia  lun  Davlil  al-AdenI :  Ghazali's  "Zakat  al-Niifus." 
(Saadia  declared  (tils  to  Ih>  his  own  work.i 

Tanimm  Moses  of  lleaucaire:  lllpi«)cnili'»'  "  Prognosllcs" 
("  I'nnliu  le-ranim  "). 

Zendilah  ba-I.i'vl  Salndin  :  (ihuzuU's  "Tahafut  nl-Falaalfah " 
("  Mapitalat  ha-Pllusullm  "I. 

Several  Iransljilions  from  tlio  Amble  were  iniulc 
in  the  seeoml  half  of  ihe  nineteenth  ceutury :  lleck- 


ondorf  translated  the  Komn  (Ixlpsie  ,  pi, 

DerenbourK  triinslateil  .\buMir.iiides'  .  ,  „ii 

Seder  T'Jhorol  (IJerlin,  1(<«7-H'J);  frugm.  „i-  i.i  Sua 
diu's  coninienlaries  on  Proverbs,   Imduli.  and   Job 
were   tninslated    by   Derenboiirg,  il  •    -    >        '.,,f^ 
and  Wilhelin  Bueher;    Isaac  ISrovdi-  ■  i;;,|,[ 

ya's  ".Ma'ani  al  Nufs"  ("Torot'lm-.N.  ,.-„  i',.ri» 
l8!tC). 

The  following  are  among  the  niimrroiiB  work* 
translated  anonymously  by  Jewish  aiithof«: 

.<^hl  Ibn  nishr.  astrological  W'T' ■  -  ■■     

four  works  at(rlbut<'<l  to  Isaac  1- 
al-Mufrldah  u.l 
Anonymous  Mibubbar  ud-Mn  m  .ir  i.i  ; .  u, 

Transla-      hii-Mezon..!    Me.K..buium  '  ,  k|. 

tions.  Ilul"    ("Sefer    .Mebul.biir    11.     ;..;. j.RI. 

shonim  bi^Ye<irat  lia-.Slieien  " i :    Mi  "  Kii«b 
al-IJummayat";     (4)    "Aphorisms"  ("VM«ir   bii-ll"'-'i>n"': 
Siuidla's  "Emunot":  Hal  Gimn's  (n-.i' 
Shebu"ol"i:  ResiMjusaof  iheGeiiiiiui  ■'. 
Hal);  Japheth  Ih'U  All's  ntinmeniarv  •■^i 

ua's  "TesbuUiI  ha-'lkkarlin"  and  ileti-j.iot  iubuih  ,  Judah  il>u 
llaalam's  works  on  Imnionyms  ("KIlab  al-TuJuls").  on  !!«• 

particle  i"i)ioi  ha-'invanim  "i.anil  on  "Veri  -  •■  • 

■' Al-Af'al  al-.Mushlamcali  min  al-Asma"  i"  H 

me-Glzn>t  ha-Shemot"i:  Mom's  Ibn  Ezra's  "  r> 

Ma'ani  al-Mujaz  wal-Maklkah  "  i"'Anigat  hull  v: 

Ibn  Zaddlk's  "  .Micn«iism "   ("'iilain   Kalan"!;    y 

treatises  on  the  lali'hdar  ("S»-fer  Im-'lbbur  "i,  er, 

"  Makalah  11  aUSa'adah  "  ("  Pirke  ba-ilaztahnh"i.  ii> 

conversions  ("  Iggeret  ha-Shemad  "I,  n-»i>iin«>  im  <  ■ 

"Fl  al-liawasir"   ("  lla-Ma'amar  Im-i;.  '  ' 

sexual  interc<airsi',  "  Kl  al-Jania'ah  "       ^ 

and  on  poisons,  "Al-Sumum  wul-Mui.. 

al-Kitalah,"  and  the  commentary  on  llt|<t»-  iiii«->'  "  .\1'1..'Iimu»"; 

Ji-ieph  ibn  "Aknlu's  "  .Ma^alah  II  ribb  al-Nufs  "  ("  Mitri.-  (.-.Xe- 

fesh");  Abndiam  Malmonldi-s'  "Ktfayah":   M'm-s  At>ulnAa'« 

IhiHilogical  work"Ma'amar  Elolil":  Ji>!*-ph  Ibn  Xnluiiliiii' a». 

tronomlcal  work  ".Nur  al-'Alani"  ("or  "olaui"!:  J<a<'|>b  IImi 

Wakkar's  work  on  the  S*'Orot. 

The  oiliest  known  Hebrew  translation  from  tlic 
Latin  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Aliuul  1250 
Solomon  ben  Moses  Melgueiri  tninslated  llie  treati.«! 
known  as  "  I)e  Soinno  et  Vigili.i  "  ami  altribulett 
to  Aristotle  ("  Ha-Shanah  weha  Veki/ali  "):  Aver- 
roes' commentary  on  the  I  bird  book  of  ArUlotle'ii 
"Metaphysics":  Avicennu's  "  Pe  t'oOo  <'t  Mumlo"; 
and  Matthieus  Platiarius' "  |)e  Sim|i:        '■'  ii." 

About  Ihe  s:ime  tinii- Kerechiah  bell  N  -|ila 

hii-Nukilan  gave  a  Ilebrew  version  ol  A  lil-ird  of 
Halh's  "t^uasliones  Nalurales."  and  i>f  a  "I.Apl- 
dary  "  coulaining  a  ile.scription  of  si\-  '  iiuU 

of   stones.     Toward    the  end   of  tli(  iry 

Samuel  ben  Jacob  of  Capn  i  '  w. 

underlhe  genenil  title  ".Mi  ■  '>.' 

the    Latin    version   "He    M 
tionum  Helectio."  or  "C'li- 
Mesue  Ihe   Elder.      Alioul    ■ 
Samuel  Iranslali'd  the  Ijilii 
"  Apliorisms"  by  CouiUintiiioH  .vim  i 
riirgia  nurnl." 

The   fourloenth  ci  i: 

from  the  Anibie.  wii- 
from  the  l^iiiii.      ^ ' 

miller  the  title"   ' 

Hlal»e'H''I)e  H.i 

111. 

From  the    p- 

Latin.        ii  ' 

I.talafln  gii 
treatis 
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time  Samuel  ben  Benvenistc  tr!iiisliile<l,  uiuler  the 
title  "  Mcnal.Riii  Mesliih  Nafslii."  Hurlliiiis'  "  De 
C()nsi)lulii)m'  I'liildsopjiiii'."  In  1H27  Israel  C'aslari 
translated,  under  the  title  "  Ma'aniar  be-IIaidiagat 
lia-Ueri'iit,"  Arnaml  de  Villeiiewvc's  "  Kegiinen 
Sanitatis." 

.Mure  important  than  the  above  translations  from 
the  Latin  wivr  tliose  made  by  Leone  Honiano,  who, 
toward  tliemiddleof  lhesame<entiiiy,  rendereil  into 
Hebrew  the  followins;  works:  .Egidins,  "  I)e  Esse 
et  Essentia"  ("  Ma'ainar  haXimza  weha-Mezi'nt "); 
his  treatises  on  the  faeultiesof  the  soul  ("Ma'amar 
Hebilale  Kohot  ha-Nefesh  we  Milhikehem  ").  ami  on 
syllogisms  ("^la'iimar  ha-IIawayali  ha-lIi'Ukeshiy- 
yah  ");  hiscommenlaiv  on  the  thiid  book  of  Aristot- 
le's "  I)e  Anima":  and<xtr;ietsfromtli<'eoinmentiiry 
on  Aristotle's  "  I)e  Demonslratione  "  ;  Ali)ertiis5Iag- 
niis'  commentary  on  the  third  book  of  Aristotle's 
"  De  Anima,"  and  various  extracts  from  Albertns 
Magnus'  works;  Alexander  the  Miiiarite's  glosses 
to  Aristotle's  "Metaphysics";  extracts  from  Augelo 
(le  Camerino's  works;  the  "Liber  de  Cansis " 
ascribed  to  Aristotle;  Thomas  Atpiiiias'  "Treatise 
on  Ideas."  and  extracts  from  his  "C'oiiira  Gentiles" 
("  Xeged  ha-Ummot"):  Averroes'  "  DeSiibstantiaOr- 
bis"  ("'E/.em  ha-Shamayim  ");  Hoethins'  "  De  Uni- 
tate  et  Uno"  (".Ma'amar  ha-Ehad  wehaAhadul"). 
Other  translations  from  the  Latin  were  as  follows: 
Johannes  I'aiilintis'  treatise  on  the  me<li(ul  virtues 
of  the  skin  of  the  serpent  ("  Ma'amar  bi-Segidlot  'Or 
ha-Nahash "),  by  David  ilm  IJilia;  Francesco  dei 
Cenneli's,  Gentile  ila  Foligiio's,  and  John  of  linr- 
giindy's  "Consilia"  ("'Ezali"),  by  Joslnia  of  Bo- 
logna: Arnaiid  de  Villeneuvc's  treatise  "  De  Vinis  " 
("llaDiblnir  be-Yeiiot  "),  and  Hernaidof  Gordon's 
an<l  (till)erl's  treatises  on  fevers,  both  translated  by 
Jiidah  Xathan  ("En  Hongodas"  and  "Bonjucs"); 
Bernard  de  Gordon's  "  Lilitim  Mcilicina: "  ( "  Ferali  ha- 
IJefii'ol"),  by  Moses  ben  Samuel  of  l{oceambra(John 
of  Avignon)  and  by  Jekiithiel  ben  Solommi  of  Nar- 
b(mne("Shoshan  ha-Befii'ah  ");  Leon's"  llistoriade 
Piwliis"  ("Toledot  Aleksander"),  by  Immannil  ben 
Jacob  Bonlils;  Bernaid  .VIberti's  ".Materia  Jlediea  " 
(".Mebo  ha-Melek  ").  .\rn;iud(le  Villenenve's  "Medi- 
cntionis  Parabohe  "  and  his  work  on  digestion  and 
purgatives,  the  commentary  of  Gerard  de  Solo  on 
the  ninth  book  of  Bazi's  "  Al->Iaii/.iiri,"  and  Petrus 
Ilispanus"  treatise  on  logic,  all  by  Abraham  Abigdor 
(15onet)  ben  Meshiillam  ben  Solomon;  Gerard  de 
Solo's  commentary  on  the  ninth  l)ook  ("  Pathology  ") 
of  Bazi  and  his  mainial  of  medicine  ("Meyashsher 
ha  .Matl.iilim  ").  a  chapter  on  the  relation  between 
astronomy  and  medicine  attributed  to  Hippocrates, 
and  Bernard  de  Gordon's  "  liiiium  -Medicina;  "  and 
"  Prognostic."  all  by  Leon  .Joseph  of  Carcassonne; 
Arnold  de  Villenenve's  "  Digestiva,"  by  Todros  ben 
Moses  Yom-Tob;  Arnold  de  Villenenve's  "  De  Ju- 
diciis  Astronomiie  "  ("  Panim  laMishpat  ")  and  Sae- 
robosco's  "Sphicra  Mnndi ''  ("  Moreli  ha-CJfannim  "), 
by  Solomon  ben  Abraham  Abigdor  ithe  lirst  work 
was  traiislated  by  him  at  the  age  of  fifteen);  Arnold 
de  Villeneuvc's  "Tabula  Super  Vita  Brevis,"  by 
Bonenfante  of  .Milliaud:  Ibn  Bijal's  astronoinical 
work  from  the  Latin  version  of  .Egidius  or  of  Pe- 
tri) de  Begin  ("  Jlishpatc  ha-Kokabim ''),  by  Solomon 
ben  David  Davin. 


The  fifteenth  century  was  for  the  Hebrew  transla- 
tions from  the  Latin  what  the  fourteenth  was  for 
those  from  the  Arabic;  it  was  the  richer  in  literary 
|iroductions,  but  with  it  the  era  of  translations 
closed.  The  most  important  of  the  translated  works 
in  that  century  were: 

Abnilinni  l)en  Jnsepli  t>on  N*a).imla.s;  Tliomas  Aqulnns*  (*oin- 
tnenliiry  <in  .Arlstotlr'.s  "  Metii|iliysic.<." 

.\liratmin  Sulnamn  Ciilalnn  :  .\llH'nii8  Maenus'  "  Plilliisnpliica 
Pmiperiinr'  \"  Ki'/z/Mv  tni-Filosi)IIu  Im-Tiiril  **),  and  iMurslllns* 
"Qui'.stluns"  ml  till'  "  l.siiKiiKe"  of  I'or|iliyry,  oa  tlie  "Oitc- 
giirli's."  amt  on  lu'riiieni'Ulii'S. 

Aim  al-Klinir:  AIIuiIwiIIiit'.s  "  I.tlier  dc  Nativilatibiis"  r'Se- 
fer  lia-Moladot")  nnil  Ilajll's  a!stn)n<iriifi'al  wiirl;  "CiiiiiplrUis." 

Aslierlwn  Mosis  Valalireca;  (lay  il«  Cliauliac's  " ClilriirKia 
I'arva." 

A/ariali  twn  Jiisepli  lit'n  .\t)lia  Marl :  Bncthliis'  "  Dp  Coiisula- 
lliilli'  rillliiscipllliP."  llieHviMlly-elclilh  1""*  "f 

Medieval  Zalirawl's  "  l.iliiT  I'raellra'"  (aftiTtlie  Latin 
Science  and  of  SInioii  of  tiriioal.  the  seeonil  Imok  of  llie 
Philosophy.  "Simitlii'la"  of  Dlosonrldi'.s.  and  Cirrard  de 
Salitiionetta's  ustronoiiiii-al  worti  "  Theerlra." 

Ilarui-li  lien  Isaar  Ilm  ya'lsti:  Aristotle'.'*  "  Metaptiyslrs  "  niiii 
till'  tales,  "Gesta  Uouianorum  "  ("Sefer  Hanok"),of  Petrus 
Alfonsts. 

lU'nJaniin  bon  Isaac  of  Carcassonne :  ,Iuan  de  lluriruniliirs 
treatise  on  the  sprniit  of  the  plague  ("  Be-'Ippusli  ha-AwwIr 
wi'ha-Delier."  or  "  "Ezer  Eloali  "I. 

David  ben  Jui-oh  Moir:  John  of  (iniiind's  astronotnlcul  wortc. 

David  ilm  Slioshan  ben  Samuel  of  .vvifnon  :  Thomas  Hicot's 
"Te.xtus  Abbi'i'Viatus  Arlstotells.  Super  VIII.  I.ibros  Ph.vsic-a;  et 
Tola  Naturalls  Philosophia"  ("Toledot  Ailain"|. 

Klijah  bi'U  .loseph  Itabillo:  Thomas  Aquinas'  "Quxstlones 
Dlsimlata*."  "Qiuestio  de  .\nima."  "  De  Anima  Facullalilius" 
(**  Ma'amar  lie-Koliot  ha-Nefesti."  puhlistied  l>y  .Ti'lliurk  In 
"Philosophle  iind  Kabbalah."  I.elpsir,  l^'i-Ii.  and  "  De  t'rUvcr- 
salibus":  Questions  on  Thomas  Aquina.s' treatlso  on  "  Bi'injr 
and  (Juality"  ("She'elot  Ma'amar  be-Nlmza  ube-.Mahut"): 
Occam's  "Summa  Totius  Loplces"  and  "Quit'slloni's  Phllo- 
soplilcas"  ;  Aristotle's  "  De  Causa"  ;  and  VIncenz  de  Beaiivais's 
"  De  Unlversalllms." 

Epbraim  MIzral.ii :  (icortr  Purbai-b's  astronomical  work  "  The- 
orica"  ("Tc'orlkaha-Nikra  Mabalak  lia-KokabIm  "). 

Isaac  Catiri't  <or<'abrit):  John  Sancto  Amanelo's  "  Exposltio 
in  Antldotarium  Nlcolai." 

•loseph  ben  lienvenlsle;  Josliua  ben  Joseph  Ilm  Vlves  al-I/ir- 
ipil's  treatise  on  tin'  efTects  I'f  iiourislimeiit.  and  on  the  slnipte 
and  conipoimtl  niedicameiils  ("  liei'em  ha->Ia*alot"i, 

Judah  Shalom  (Aslrue)  ben  Samuel:  Petrus  Hispanus'  "Parva 
I.o)fica"  and  his  commentary  on  Hippoirates'  "  A|ihorlsms." 

Meir  Alduadez  :  Aristotle's  "  Ethics"  and  "Economics." 

Mordecal  Finzi :  The  Alfonslne  Tables. 

Moses  ben  Abi'aham  of  Nimes  :  The  Alfonslne  Tables. 

Moses  ben  Mazliah :  Serapion's  "Slmpliela."  from  the  Latin 
of  (ierard  de  rremona. 

Phlnehas  ben  Zebi  ben  Xethaneel :  Ilalmundus  Lullus'  "  Ars 
Brevis." 

Solomon  ben  Moses  Shalom :  Antonlus  Gualnerlus'  "De  Fe- 
hrlbls"  ("Kelal  melia-Kaddahut")  and  Bartolomeo  Monta- 
i;rnana's  "Consiliunt  "  ("  Meha-'Ezah  "). 

Thaddeus:  Treatise  on  fevers  ("Kelal  Kazer  'al  Minlia?  Iia- 
Kaddal.iut"). 

After  the  si.xteenth  century  Hebrew  tnuislations 
from  the  Latin  became  very  scarce.  The  few  works 
translated  iiiehided  :  a  treali.se  on  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon  ("Ma'amar  Nikliad  be-Likkuyol  Sbam- 
shiyyot  we-Yeral.iiyyot "),  by  Moses  beu  Abraliam 
SahUin;  Albertus'  (.'M.agnus  '/)  "Questions  iuid  An- 
swers on  the  Six  Natural  Tilings  Beijuired  by  the 
Body  According  to  the  Science  of  Mediiine."  by 
.Moses ibn  Habib;  an  ethical  woi'k("Zi'niali  Zaildik." 
Venice,  KiOOi.  by  LeimdcModena;  ThomasAiitiinas' 
"Summa  Tlieologijc  Contra  Gentiles,"  by  Joseph 
Zahalon;  th(^  letters  of  Seneca,  by  Judali  Leon  ben 
Eliezcr  Brieli  (published  in  "  Kerem  Hemed,"  ii.  119 
ctsei).):  Spinoza's  "Ethics,"  by  Solomon  Biibiii 
("Heker  Eloah");  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Tacitus' 
history,  by  Solomon  Mandelkern. 
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During  the  sixteenth  anil  seventeentli  centuries 
very  few  works  of  any  kiml   wire  traiisliilcd  into 
Hebrew;  but  with  the  llasUuluh  moveuient  in  Hus- 
sia  and   (^ialieia   the   works  of  proini- 
Modern       nent  European  writers  began  tol)eren- 
Times.        ilcnil   into  that    language.     The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  them,  given  under 
the  heading  of  the  language  from  which  the  trans- 
lations were  made: 

English.     AKUilur,  (irare  :  '"  Vuli-  of  CVilurn  "  ("  'Eniek  lia- 
Aruzliii."  l»y  AtiraliiiTii  Shuloin  Frledl)enj,  Warsaw,  187.5). 
.  Uiinyun:  ■'PllgrlDi's  Progress "  (Iranjil.  by  S.  Uoga,  Ixindun, 
1W)I. 

Byron:  "  lli'hri'w  Melodies"  ("Shire  Yeshurun,"  by  Solo- 
Dion  .Maiuli'lkfrri,  l.eipsii-,  ISim). 

CuiilIiitIuiliI.  liii'liurd  :  "The  Jew"  ("Ish  YehudI,"  by  Jo- 
seph Hiill.  Wilna,  IsTS). 

Kffof.  Daniel:  "  Uublnaon  Crusoe"  ("  Kur  'Onl,"  by  Isaac 
Moses  Ituniseh,  Wllna,  Istili. 

Disraeli,  lienjainin :  "David  Alroy"  <"l.lo!er  nii-iieza'  Vi- 
slial,"  by  Abnihain  AlxM  Uekowski.  Warsaw,  >mi);  "Tanired" 
("Nes  la-iioyiiu,"  by  .hidah  I,ob  l.evln.  i/i.  |.'*:i). 

Kllot,  (ieort'e:  ■•  Daniel  Deronda"  (transl.  by  David  Frlseli- 
nian,  Warsaw,  1S!U). 

Ix>ngreilow :  "Excelsior"  (transl.  by  Henry  Geraoni,  New 
York,  1871). 

Mlllon  :  "  Paradise  Lost  "  ("  Wa-Yegaresh  ha-Adam,"  t>y  Isaac 
Edward  Salkinsoii ;  jilso  under  Itie  title  "ToliMlot  .\dain  we- 
yawwah."  by  Sainiiel  KalTalowieh.  Jerusalem.  IslfJ). 

MiM'aUa,  F.  D.:  "  The  Jews  In  Spain"  i "  lla-VeliudiTu  bl-Se- 
farad."  by  Israel  BeVr  Kninklin.  Jerusalem.  IHTii);  "The  .lew.s 
In  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  iliu  Inquisition"  (Iransl.  by  Isaac 
Ilii-sih  Uarth,  Cmiow,  IS.sS). 

Sbaki-siN'are  :  "(Hhello"  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  ("Itlel" 
and  "Koin  we-Ya'el,"  by  Isaac  Edwarxl  salkinson.  Vicuna.  1S74 
and  isrsi. 

S|)CQcer,  Herl>crt:  "Education,  Intellectual,  Monil.  and  Phys- 
leal "  ("Sefer  ha-(;Iinnuk,"  by  Judah  L5b  Davldovlch,  Warsaw, 
18M). 

?^inirwill,  Israel :  "  (ihclto  Tragedies"  ("  Mnhazot  ha-fietto." 
by  s.  I.,  leirdon,  Warsaw,  isini). 

French.  Bernanlin  de  Saint  Pierre:  "  llannonle  de  la  Na- 
ture" ("Sulam  lia-Teba',"  by  Joseph  Herzberc.  Wllna,  IKIib. 

faniot,  Hipiwlyie:  "■  lllsioire  do  la  Itevolution  Krani.-alM'" 
("  lla-Mahpekah  ba-Zarfalll,"  by  l.uiivi|Kil.  Uars:iw.  IS1I8I. 

Dauilei.  Alphonse  :  A  short  novel  tninsl.  by  Almiham  Shalom 
FrledlMTk'.  in  "Me-slfrul  ha-*Anuniin." 

Fit  irian.  Jean  Pierre  Claris  de:  ".N'nniaPompillus"  ("  Eil'ezer 
we-Naftali"  ['r\.  bv  Aaron  .Margolis.  Warsaw,  DW4;  al.su  by 
Lsaac  Trollcr,  Wilna,  lS«7l. 

llalevy,  Ludovic:  A  short  nt^rel  transl.  by  Abraham  Shalom 
Frli-^lberg,  In  "  Me-Sifrul  ha-*Aininlm." 

lluifci,  VIcior:  "l.'Ane"  ("  Ma-llauiorweha-Filoaof."  by  Wolf. 
Irani,' llronU'li.  Vienna.  ISSI):  "  l,u  liuem-  Civile"  I "  MlllU'liiel 
Im'Ii  Abiiii,"  by  J.  Lewner,  Warsaw,  Isutij;  "  I,i*  Dernier  Jounle 
la  Vie  d'un  Condainiie"  (traiLsl.  by  Safnin.  Ih.  IHini. 

Kahn,  ZadiK- :  "1,'Esclavage  Selon  lu  Bible  et  le  Talmud." 

Maspero:  "llisloindes  Amiens  I'euplesde  I'orlent  "  (Iransl. 
by  l.u<lvi|Md  anil  Joseph  llaleiy.  War>aw.  ISIIKi. 

MlLSse,  Victor:  "lllstoln'  d'line  .MIelte"  ("Tolisbit  I'lw  l.e- 
heni,"hy  Abniiiain  Jact.b Tlklin,  Warsaw.  ISJC'I:  "Cue  Epl.»"<le<h- 
lallevohilion  Frani;al.se "  ilraiisi.  hy  Moses  Wel«sl»'rv.  i''-  1S.S41. 

Maupiuwanl.  (iuy  lie  :  ".Scleriliuis"  ("Ketahliu  .Mbharlm," 
7  vols.,  Warsaw.  liuM  .">,  I)y  N.  Slouschz), 

.Mlcklewii'/.  Adam  :  "  Ij- I.lvn' de  la  Nation  Poionalm"  el  le.» 
Pelerins  Poiiiiiais"  c'sefer  'Am  rolniiim  we.<iere  Polonliii,"  by 
Mosi'S  Kzekiel  Asian-lli.  Pans.  1S.H1I. 

Ilaiine:  "Ksiher"  itransl.  hv  Ji>seph  llalln>n  and  Solomon 
J.  llaiio|Hirti  and  "Allmlle"  (Iransl.  Iiy  Meir  ha-U-vl  I.i>lt>'rls, 
Prairiie,  im:ii. 

S<rllH':  "LaJulve"  ("Ual.icl  ha-Vehudlyynh,"  by  sasinann 
Marlk,  Warsaw,  issiii. 

Sue,  Kiigene:  "  l.> s  Myslen'a  de  Parts"  ("MWeri-  Pari/." 
hy  Kalinan  Sihulman,  Wilna.  IH.')?  7il|:  "  I..'  Jiiif  F.rmiu " 
("lla.Ziifi'li  IH'-Erez  NimI."  by  SImhah  Posner,  Wiinaiw.  Wti 
IKTIh;  "LesSepI  pi'ihi's  Capllann  "  r'Shclia' I.Um'ut  She'ol," 
by  Ijisar  S<-haptni.  In  "  Metfeil  Venihlm"). 

Verne.  Jules:  "Vint'I  Mille  l.ieiies  soiw  li'»Men>"  ("  no.Ve|n. 
lot  Yam."  hv  Isaac  Wolf  s|H'rliiii;i:  "  Voyatn'  an  Ceiiln' de  lo 
Terre"  l"lle-Biten  buAdanuih."  i<l<mi. 

Zola:  Thrie  short  sUirlcs  tmnslauM  by  S.  Slu»chl*ch.  War- 
saw, 18UH. 

XII.— 15 


Z »lil.  I..:  Novel,  publlibed  by  the  "ArrhlTM  Un^lltm,** 

depli  tiiiK  Jewish  life  in  Itusala  ("  IjaUo  Iwniliii,"  by  Abnhun 
Jaisib  Bruek.  LemlHTv.  l-C" 

German.  Ami.  r-  on  undErrihluncra"  (traatl. 

by  D.  Krlsi'liiiianu.  \'. 

Bernsieiii;  •■Aii>.i.  .  I  .S«iur"("YMir»ib»-Tel«'.~ 

hy  D.  FrI'K-brnaiin.  th.  iw>:;-(vii;  "  Hrabmaubctie  WrUlH*t(" 
("  MIshie  Brakman."  Iiy  Schorr,  l^inherv.  1hS7i. 

Bdme,  I.uilwii::  "  Briefe  au>  Ihirlj"  ilniniil.  by  S.  J.  E.  Trt- 
wasi'h.  Warsaw.  IWCl. 

camiM-:  "  Theoplinm  "  ("  Musar  Ha»k.  I."  1.%  Itiru.  h  «<'baa- 
feld.  Pnicue,  l.^U  ;  ininsl.  also  bv   An  -•«); 

on  si^a-voviiiT'-s  I"  Ma...sa'i)l   lia-Vam.'  .  ler, 

islsi;  " Silienbnchleln "  (transl.  by  !•  . ;,u, 

IslSi;  "Die  EnlileckunB  Amerika's"  by 

Mosi-8  Mendelsohn,  AIIuna.lMI7:  irarm:  -.et, 

Hn-slau.  IH24i:  "Bobinson  dcr  jauc.ri  '  tjh-!.  L)  Davkl 
Zanios<'/.  i7i.  1SS4I. 

Cassel.  David  :  "lieschlchleund  LlterulurdrrJudeo  "  (trual. 
liy  D.  ItailniT.  Warsaw,  ISS)). 

FcklianI:  ilennan  tninsl.  of  Phlln't  "ItfimUo  aa  Ctlnm" 
(".Malakut  Kilon  ha-Vehudi."  by  .Man-ua  Aaron  (iOnihtirir, 
Warsaw.  is:t7i. 

Klleiilierjrer.  Henri:  "Die  U-lden  und  VerfolLiiniiVn  der  Ju- 
den  "  ("  ZaI  wiMir,"  hy  lleniiann  lIon«wltz.  Pn^tiurv.  IsiC). 

Francoiiii:  "  Die  Juilen  uiid  lUe  Kreu2fahn-r"  >"  lU-Vrbu- 
dim  lM--Anirliya,"  by  Miriam  .MoseMtolini. 

(ioetlie:  "  Faust"  ("  Ben  Ahuvuli."  Iiy  MeIr  ha-I,evl  I.>.(i)Tla. 
Vienna.  I8ii0i;  "  Mermann  und  Dorothea"  ("  H«.?e<le||,"  by 
Marcus  UoIbenhurK,  Warsaw,  IK.'i7t. 

liratz.  Helnrich:  "  (ii-Mhlililc  tier  Jiidcn  "  ("Diltn- li«-V(- 
mim  ll-Bene  VIsrael."  by  s.  P.  ItaliliiiiowliA  Wamw,  D«ii. 

(iademunn:  "iics4-lili-liieili.s  Kr/tehtiiiKswiwiui"  <"  Ha-Tonh 
weba-IIayylin  lui-Ara/ot  ha-.Ma*anib  Il-Veine  lui-B4*naylin,"  by 
Ahraliam  Sbaloin  FrIiillierK.  ■'>■  IstH  '•*'»■ 

(iiistav.siilin  :  ".sammluni;  von  Juirenilerzilhliinifi*n  "  (tniiut. 
by  N.  Plii.s.  Warsjiw,  ISKi  (isi:  "Die  lin'i  lirfider"  ("Shelulail 
Ahlin");  "  Der  Mirt  und  die  KoniiRitishier  "  ("  H»-UoVh  we- 
Bal  ha-MeIek  "i;  "  Der  S.hlul1.r4.  KonlB  "  (tla-  lut  Uii\f  Iruul. 
by  J.  Lewner,  Warsaw,  lsyi»-Vt.|. 

Hi'Ine.  Ileliirlcb:  "Judah  ba-LevI,"  «  poem  (Irmiul.  bj  Solo- 
mon Lurla.  Warsaw,  Issil). 

llei.se,  Paul :  "Sulamit  "  (tninsl.  by  s.  (lortlun.  Ut.  IHB8). 

HerzlM-rif.  Frankei :  "Die  VerKellunif"  C*  tia-iieniul,"  by  P. 
Sloniinsky.  iidi-ssa.  Is<i7i. 

llerzl.Thisslor :  "  IKT  Judenstaai"  ("Me.lr  rn." 

by  .Micliel   ll<rkovllz,   Warsjiw,    l^oii;    "D.  :io" 

("lla-(;e(to  h.--Hadajih,"  bv  lleulxMi  Mr;-   ■ 

llolTmann,  Fr.:  "  K>lnlifv«ihn"  I'li.  by  M  oar* 

Samuel  S|>.rlini:,  WiirNov.  1S7I0:  "I  hi.  '  ("N*^. 

lab  Melsibelet,"  by  Malius  Mtinii.sM'Wltz.  \\  iinu.  I-^^Tt. 

Ilonlgniann :  "Die  t:ri~  linfi"  ("  lla-Yerustintaah."  by 
Samuel  Jiwph  Fuenii,  Wiii..    is-ii 

Jelllnck,  A.:  "iJiTjfldi-  u-h- 

w^^rt4'^l  "  (Irnnsl.  bv  Fltm-  iil.i. 

Jiisepbus:  •  '■[  K.i-ii      '(I . »    T  I  i».V«»- 

liuillm."  bv  h  1  Hum.  l!*4i;  "hnnfe"  ("MU. 

tiiimiil  haVfl  -Ml. 

Kavserllni:; '■  llei!ln|.lil.<.le  >kl//e   ^      '  ie|" 

("  Tolisloi  ManaKM'h  U-n  Vbiruel,"  111  .la 

"  lla-Kannel."  III. I. 

Klopsi.K'k.ii.:  "iH-rToil  Atlu]u''("lla«Adaai,"6riinMibHD 
M.  I.lllllskl.  I'nufue,  1SI7I. 

Kohn,  S.:  "  iwr  Ui-ller  "  ("  Piairh  «.    <■  !-«■/  I««c 

Schapini.  WanuiH.  IfOli. 

KiimiHTt.  1..:  "Zwel   rrOninier"  ("-  : '"  by  M»- 

nmnn  Marlk,  81.  IVU-raburg.  Il«<):  Iniui.  anu  tiy  Muif  Jsafta, 
Warsaw.  l«>Cl 

y - -  ""Kd. 

u  ■  -.1." 


I.n/j«rtu«.   .M..    ■'  l*.  I    i'i 
Brnlnin.  Wanww.  I-"'" 


hi'-Makani."  ' 

li..tl|.>l>-r.  w 


.tno^ 


'  ln-r  Fici<.toi  ■■   .  'Muo»u  ^c-\utu.'  tj  Li.    kttD  .  "Mat 
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Sara  Sampson "  ("  Sarah  Bat  Shiinshon,"  by  Israel  Frenkel, 
Warsaw,  lUKTi:"  Fabvin  ("  Lessing  we-Slppuraw,"  by  Mosjs 
Relcbcrsun.  New  York.  liUBJ). 

LIppiTt.  Julius:  "Kuliurei-st'lilchle"  ("Tuli^lut  Ilasblunuil 
ha-Ailuui,"  hy  David  KrlMlirjialiri.  Wursiiw.  1MI|-I'.«l|  I. 

MuU-r:  "  lUi- ZiTstCiruuK  Villi  llclar"  I  "  llansul  Hcut."  by 
Kalinan  S<'bulninn.  Wllna,  IK3X1;  "  Ellsba  bvD  Abuyab "  (In 
*'Safab  BtTurab."  ii/r/ji.  II).  1K47I. 

.Maui's :  '"  Uesaniinelte  St'brlftcn  "  (transl.  by  Joseph  Kuttnpr, 
Vli-nna,  ixftii. 

Melsel :  "Die  Mebc>lffassc "  (transl.  by  J.  I.ewiu-r.  Warsaw, 
1897). 

Mpndel.ssobn.  Mo8«9:  "Jerti.ialem  "  (transl.  by  A.  It.  Golllo- 
iH'r,  JlIiiiiLlr,  IW;  also  by  Vlaillnilr  Kedurow.  Vienna.  IHTlii; 
"  Die  Saebe  (ioties  "  ("  .\hrainar  'ul  ha-llasliKahali."  by  Siiimu'l 
Joseph  Fuenn.  Wllna,  1ST2);  "  Pbadon  "  (transl.  by  Isaiah  Deer- 
Blng.  Berlin.  17W). 

.Mosenthal :  "lieborah"  (transl.  by  David  Radnor.  Warsaw. 
II<WI). 

I'hillppwin.  Uidwiir :  "  Israelltlsihc  UellKlonslebn'"  ("  VcsikI 
ha-l>at  ha-Ylsraellt,"  by  Isaae  Beer  K|>steln,  Kouljr*l>er(f.  ISP.t): 
"Miriam  die  lliisuionaerin"  ("  MIryain  lia-Hasbnionlt,"  by  Jo- 
seph Lasar  Kiisleln.  Wllna.  IH<|:1|;  ",>;pauien  und  Jerusalem" 
("  Si'farad  we- Venishbliiylm."  bv  I'holius  Iiliker,  In  "  Ha-.lslf." 
vol.  111.);  "Die  Marnmen "  r'.Mdhe  Ylsrael."  by  Abraham 
AIm'1  Rakowsky,  Warsaw.  lH7.')i:  "  Jacob  Tirado  "  1"  Y'a'akob 
TIradu,"  by  Samuel  Jo.seph  luenn.  Wllna,  18741;  "  Der  FlOiht- 
Udb  aus  Jerusalem"  ("  lla-i>allt,"  by  Miriam  Mosessolin); 
""Ezra  ha-S<ifer"  (epic  |ioem.  transl.  by  Solomon  Mandelkern. 
Vienna,  Il<sfii:  "  Das  Marlynnhum  "  ("KIddush  ha-Shem,"  by 
Znpnlk.  Hnidy,  1S«7;  "Jojachin"  (transl.  by  S.  Bacher,  Vi- 
enna, ISW). 

Ueckendorf:  "  (ielielmnlsse  der  Juden"  ("Zlknmot  le-Bet 
Dawiil."  by  A.  S.  KrIedlH'n.',  Warsaw,  I.siB  ft'i;  under  the  title 
"  .>l  istere  ha-Yehudim,"  lliu  Uret  volume  waa  translated  by  Abra- 
baiii  Kaplan). 

lieelam  :  "(ii»iundhelt.s«'lilOssel"  ("  Netib  Hayylm,"  by  A. 
Sl-hapira,  Warsaw.  1S.S7). 

Samler;  "llabbi  von  Uesiiltz"  ("Rah  le-Uoshia'."  by  Abra- 
ham Shalom  FriedlH*ri^.  Warsaw,  lysti). 

Samuely:  "Aus  dein  FliLsteren "  (transl.  by  A.  Mlrsky,  in 
"  Keneset  Y'Israel,"  viil.  Hi.). 

Schiller :  "  SpazienraiiB  Inter  den  Linden  "  (Ininsl.  by  Kalman 
S<'>iulman,  In  "  Safab  Deninih."  Wilna.  1.S47);  "  I'bllosophischo 
Briele"  (transl.  by  Solnmon  Itubin.  LemberR.  ISili;  "  Die  Zer- 
slorung  Troja's  "  ("llarisat  Troya,"  in  verse,  by  .Mlcah  Leben- 
aohn,  Wllna,  IKili;  "Die  Senduntr  .Moses"  ("Dibre  Kmet."  by 
Ellas  Levin,  il).  IS(!6i;  "Die  Bniut  von  .Messina"  ("  Medanini 
hen  Al;im,"  by  Jacob  Levin,  BriHly,  IsiiS);  "Die  Hiiuber"  ("lla- 
Shodedlm,"  by  Moses  .Schiilliaum,  Lenilierj;,  1S71);  "  Wilhelm 
Tell"  (transl.  by  David  Itadner,  Wllna,  IS7I*);  "Don  Carlos" 
(by  the  same,  ill.  1S79):  "Marie  Stuart"  (transl.  by  Solomon 
Kovner.  ih.  Is7!li:  "Turandot"  ("Tirzah."  by  Oslas  Atlas. 
Przemysl.  lK7fll:  "  Flesco  "  ("  Kesher  Flesko."  by  Samuel  Apfel. 
Dnihoblcz.  IIWJ):  "  ltesl(?natlon  "  1"  AmartI  Y'esh  TIkwah."  by 
Neumanowllz.  Wiir»;iw.  l.sssi.  ,Miir  ha-LevI  Ix'lie'rls  trans- 
lated a  niinilH-r  of  plini-s  in  "  Avvelet  ha-shahar."  Vienna.  ISCJI. 

S<-hlelden.  .M.:  "Die  lledeulunK  der  Juden"  ("MIfalot  ha- 
Yehudlm."  by  Arie  Certmim  lioidon.  Wllna,  18S2). 

Schumacher.  P.:  "Berenlka"  (transl.  by  David  Frischmann. 
Warsaw,  luifi). 

Stelns<-bneider,  Moritz  :  "Die  JQdlscbe  Llteratur"  ("Slfrut 
Ylsrael,"  by  Malter,  Warsaw,  |S99). 

Tucendhold,  W.:  "Der  Denunclat"  ("  Ha-Moser,"  or  "  Aha- 
rll  Hisha',  '  Breslau,  1M7I. 

Weisel.  L.:  "  Die  (ioldene  Rtra.vse"  ("Rehobha-Zahah,"  bv  J. 
Lewner,  Warsaw.  1H!)7):  "  Die  f'als-be  Besch'uldlKung  "  <"  'Alllol 
Shaw."  by  Moses  Samuel  Sperlinit.   Warsaw,  1.S78). 

Werthelmer,  RItter  von  :  "JQdlscbe  Lehre  und  Judlsches  Le- 
ben  "  ("Emet  we-Mlsh|)at."  hy  Zupnik.  Dmhohicz.  LWii. 

Zschokke:  "  Da.s  Atienteiier  der  .Neujahrsnacht "("  LclShlm- 
muriin."  by  Isidor  .Manrolis  Wllna,  1878). 

Italian.  Dante:  "  DIvlna  rominedla"  ("Mar'ot  Elohlm." 
by  Saul  FarmlKirlni,  Trlest,  WX)). 

Liizzatto,  Simeon  ;  "  Discorso  Circa  II  State  Degll  Hehri'i. 
cb.  xill."  itransl.  by  Isaac  Reeplo.  in  "  I(nreret  Yajihar."  vol.  1.1. 

Marfei :  "  .Menipe,"  a  tragedy  (transl.  by  Samuel  Aaron  Ko- 
manelll.  Rome.  IWOl. 

Metastasio:  "  Isacco  "  ("  'Akedat  Ylzhak,"  by  Elijah  Bardach. 
Vienna,  lKi3);  a  poem  ("Teshu'at  Y-'isra'cl  bl-Yede  Yehudlt," 
by  Franco-Mendez.  Rodelhelm.  ISHI. 

Polish.  Kozlowski :  "  Estherka,"  a  drama  ("  Ma'aseh  Es- 
ter." by  Israel  Frankel.  Warsaw.  l.sSDi. 

Orzhesko:  "Okanski"  and  ".MIrtala"  (transl.  by  Abraham 
Abel  Rakowsky,  Warsaw,  1886  and  1888). 


Paulickl:  Onpopular  medicine  ("MariK-le-  'Am,"  by  Beza- 
leel  Judah  Eliasberif,  Wllna,   1s;m,  1K42;    Jllomir,  IWW). 

Illnaldo  UinaldinI :  novel  ("Lahakat  Shodediin,"  by  (layylm 
(lold.-lein.  Warsaw.  I8."i!ll. 

Russian.  ItotTon:  "  Polmannik  "  ("  Ha-Nllkad  be-Sbehl- 
tot  Anshe  Kesha',"  by  Isaac  Andres,  Warsaw,  1877). 

Frug:  Poems  ("  Kol  Shire  FruB,"  by  Jacob  Kaplan,  Warsaw, 
1898). 

Harkavy:  "Judah  ha-I.evl "  (transl.  by  Abraham  Shalom 
FrledlMTK,  In  "  Keneset  Ylsrael."  vol.  11.,  ISSIJ). 

Ilufeland  :  "  Knchlridion  .Midlcon  "  ("Darke  lia-Uefu'ut,"  by 
Jacob  Frohnben,',  Jltomir.  Isii9). 

Krilov:  Fables  ("TIkkun  Mesbalim,"  by  Moses  Relcherson, 
Wllna,  IstKt). 

Lewanda:  "  ticnev  1  MIIo.st  Magnata"  (" 'Ir  ii-Behalot,"  by 
.Samuel  Lriw  Cili-on,  In  "Keneset  Y'Israel,"  imii:  "Abraham 
Y'osi'fovlch  "  ("Abrahani  Iten  Y'osef,"  iitrm). 

Rabblnovich,  Osip:  "Shtrafnol"  ("Ben  "Onesh,"  by  Kanel- 
sky.  tide.ssa.  18iy»). 

Tursrenef:  short  story  transl.  by  Abraham  Shalom  FrledberR. 
in  "  .Me-Sifnit  ha-'Ammim  ." 

Spanish.  Cervantes;  "Don  Quixote"  ("Ablno'am  ha-Ge- 
1111,"  by  1.  Fraenkel.  Lemherp.  I.s71). 

Crescas.  Masdal :  "  Tralado  "  ("  ISiltnl  'Ikre  Pat  ha-Nozarlm." 
by  Joseph  ibn  Sliem-Tob,  published  by  Ephraira  Deinard, 
Kearny,  N.  J.,  iX'Mt. 

Escudero,  Lorenzo  (Abraham  Pereirrlno):  "  Fortalezza  del 
Judaisuio  y  Confusion  del  Estnifio"  ("Zerial.i  Bet  El,"  by 
-Marco  Luzzalto  of  Trlest  |in  inanuscriptj). 

Morteira.  Saul :  "  Iraitado  de  la  Verdad  de  la  Ley  "  ("  Torat 
Mosbeh."  by  l.siuic  Gomez  de  Gosa  [in  manuscript]). 

From  the  Hebrew:    Aside  from   the  Arabic 

versions  iif  tlie  Bible,  tlie  Talmuil,  and  tl)e  prayers 
(with  which  this  iirlicle  is  not  CDiiccnicd).  only  three 

Arabic  translations  fioin  tlie  Ilcbicw 

Into  !tre  e.xtuiit:    the  travels  of  ICIdad  ha- 

Arabic.       Dani,    by   an  aiionynioiis   tiiinslator; 

the  Yo.sippon  ("Ytistif  ibn  Kaiyiiu"). 
by  Zechariah  ibn  Sa'id;  and  I.saac  ibii  Ciispin's 
"Sefer  ha-Miisar"  ("Jlal.iasin  al-Adab  "),  by  .Josepli 
ibn  Hasjin,  wliicli  is  supposed  by  .Sicinsehneider  to 
have  been  itself  an  adaptation  fidin  the  Arabic. 
Throiigli  tlie  Hebrew  versions  of  the  Anibic  seien- 
tiQc  works  the  treasures  of  the  East  and  of  aiicieiil 
Greece  were  opened  to  tlie  West.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sni:ill  number  of  Liitin  translations 
made  directly  from  the  Arabic,  mostly  with  the 
assistance  of  .Jewish  interpreters,  iill  the  works  fioni 
which  the  Latin  world  learned  niathcinatics,  astron- 
omy, medicine.  philosopi)y.  and  other  .sciences  were 
translated  fiom  the  Hebrew  versions  made  from  tiie 
Arabic.  Although  it  is  possible  that  S()n;c  among 
the  Latin  translations  of  the  twelfth  century  were 
made  from  the  Hebrew,  llie  oldest  known  dates  only 
from  the  thirteenth  century.  About  iL'liO  .John  of 
Capua  translated,  under  the  title  "  Directorium  Yit;e 
Humanic"  (published  by  J.  Deienbouig,  Paris, 
1887).  Joel's  Hebiew  version  of  the  "  Kalilali  wa- 
Dimnah."  He  translated  also  JIaimonidcs'  work  on 
the  dietary  laws  and  Il)n  Zuhr's  medical  work  "Al- 
Taisir."  Toward  tlte  end  of  the  same  century  Ar- 
mengaud  Blasius  translated  .Jacob  ben  JIachir  ibn 
Tibbon's  treatise  on  the  quadrant  invented  by  the 
latter,  under  the  title  "  Qiiadrans  Novus  "  or  "  Quad- 
rans  Judaicus." 

During  the  fourteenth  century  only  a  few  works 
were  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin.  Among 
these  were  the  anonymous  "Sefer  lia-Hinnuk,"  on 
the  precepts,  and  Abner  of  I5urgos'  "  Iggeret  ha- 
Gezerah."  During  the  fifteenth  century  Latin  liter- 
ature was  enriched  with  many  valuable  works  from 
the  Hebrew.  Alioiit  1486  Elijah  Delmedigo  made 
the  following  translations:  " Quaestiones  Tres :  i.  De 
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Priiiio  Motorp;  ii.  Dc  Sliindi  F^tlicipnliii ;  iii.  De  Esse 
Essentiu  et  Uno"  (Voiiicf.  ITjOl) ;  "  Averrois  Qinis- 
tin  in  Libro  Prionim  "  {"  Ariiilvlics,"  Venire.  14U7 1; 
Averroes'  comincntiirydn  Pluto's  "  He|iulili(r"  ("  I)e 
Reginiine     Civitutis");      "Averrois     C'oniinentatio 

[Sumina]  in  MetcoraAristotilis,"  with 
Into  Liatin.  fragnientsfroni  Averroes' MidJleCom- 

nieiitary  (rt.  14IJ8);  "Averrois  Coin- 
mentalio  [Media]  in  Jlelapli.  Aristotelis."  i.-vii. 
(('4.  1500) ;  Averroes'  prfiein  to  tlie  Large  Commen- 
tary on  Aristotle's  "Metapliysies,"  xii. ;  Averroes' 
"De  Substnnlia  ()rl)is";  "Sperma."  Delmedigo's 
luoteetor,  Pico  de  Mirandola.  translated  at  the  s;inie 
time  the  comnienlary  of  Menalieni  IJecanati  on  the 
Pentateueh.  the  "Ilokniat  lia-Xefesli "  (".Seientia 
Animie'')  of  Eleazur  of  Worms,  and  tlie  "Sefer  ha- 
Ma'alot"of  Sliem-Tob  Falaiiiiera.  Tlie  teacher  of 
Pico  dc  Mirandola,  Flavins  .Mitliridates.  tnmslaled 
thirty-eight  fragments  of  various  cabalistic  works, 
Maimonides'  e|)istle  on  resurrection,  l^'vi  ben  Ger- 
shon's  commentary  on  Canticles,  and  .Indah's 
"Ma'ainar  ha-IIawwayah  ha  Ilekkeshiyyah  "  (".Ser- 
mo  de  Generationi'  Syllogismorum  Simpliciuni  et 
Composilornm  in  Omni  Figura  "). 

Very  ini])orlant  contributions  to  Latin  literature 
from  the  .Jewish  mystical  writings  were  made  at  tlie 
end  of  the  tifleenth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  si.xtceuth  by  Cardinal  .Kgidius  de  Viterbo.  who 
translated  the  Zohar.  "Ginnat  Egoz,"  "Sefer 
Ra/.i'el,"  "Ma'areket  Elahut,"  "'Eser  Scfirot,"  and 
other  cabalistic  works.  Among  the  translations  of 
purely  scientilic  works  made  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  most  noteworthy  are  tho.se  of  Abraham  de 
I?alnies,  Kalonyinus  ben  Judali  (Maestro  Calo).  Ja- 
cob Jlantino.  and  Moses  Alatino.  Abraham  de 
Balmes  translated  Ibn  llaitham's  astronomical  work 
("Liber  de  Mundo")from  the  Ilehrew  version  of 
Jacob  ben  Machir  ibn  Tihboii,  and  the  "farewell 
letter  "of  the  Arabii-  philosopher  Ihn  IJagaor  Avem- 
pace  ("  Epislolic  E.xpediiionis"),  Kalonyinus  ben 
Judah  translated  Zeiahiah  ha-Levi's  Hebrew  version 
of  Gha/ali's  "Taliafut  al-Falasifah "  ("  Pestrnc- 
tlo,"  Venice,  15'J7),  Samuel  ibn  Til)l)on's  Hebrew 
version  of  Averroes'  treatise  on  the  intellect  ("  De 
Conversione  Intellectns, "('//.),  and  Moses  ibn  Tib- 
bon's  Hebrew  version  of  Alpetragins'  treatise  on 
astronomy  (Venice,  l.'j31).  The  translations  of  Ja- 
cob Manlinowere:  "  Paniphrasis  Avern^is  de  I'ar- 
tibuset  Generation!-  Animalinin,"  with  thecomnu'n- 
tary  of  Levi  ben  (iershon;  Averroes' conipeiulium 
of  Aristotle's  "  Milaphysies"  ;  the  Middle  Conimen 
tary  on  Aristotle's  "Isjigoge":  IhioKs  I.-iv.  of 
"Topics"and  "Poetics"  (Venice.  l.ViO);  a  commen- 
tary on  Plato's  "Kepublic";  proem  to  the  Ijirge 
Conunentary  on  the  third  ixH.kof  Aristotle's  treatise 
on  the  soul:  proi'm  to  book  .\ii.  of  Aristolli-'s 
"Metaphysics";  the  Miildle  Commentary  on  Aris 
toth''s  "Plivsics":  Averroes'  medical  work  "Col- 
liget";  the  tlrst  book  of  Avicenna's  "Caimn";  Mai 
monides'  "Shemonah  I'enikim."  Mos<'s  Ahitiii" 
translated  Moses  ibn  Tibbon's  Hebrew  versiiui  of 
Themistius'  paraphrase  of  the  four  IwMiks  of  ArN 
totle's  "De  Cielo"  (Venice,  l.'i'l);  Avicenim's 
"Canon":  Xalhan  ha  .Me'ati's  Hebrew  version  of 
Galen's  commentary  <m  a  work  of  IlippocraleaC*  De 
Al're.  Aqnia  et  I..<Jcis  ").     Among  other  work*  Imili*- 


lated  into  Ijitin  in  the  eixteentb  century  were: 
Ezolii's  -  I>aarat  Kesel  "  (liy  Keuchliu,  TQbingen, 
I'lli-U,  and  Jean  Mercier,  Pari.s.  1.VJ1):  Ia-viib's 
"Tishbi  "  (by  Paul  Fagius.  l.->41,  who  iniUAhklednlto 
the  "  Alfabila  de  Hen  Sim"  and  llie  ".S«'ferAm»- 
nail  ");  ISenJaniinof  Tudda's  travels  (by  Ariaa  Moo- 
tanas);  tlie  travels  of  KIdail  ha  Daiii  (by  (i  Geoe- 
brard,  Paris,  15S4);  Ix-vita's  t;nimnmtical  norkii  and 
Maimonides'  treatise  on  loyie  (by  Sebastian  MBo- 
ster,  lia.sel.  1524  fl  luq.,  who  tmnHlalcd  also  the  Vo- 
sippoii,  1.520-41);  and  a  list  of  the  013  eomiluuid- 
ments  from  "SeMaG"  (I53:j). 

With  the  clo.se  of  the  Hi.vteentli  century  the  etu  of 
Ijitin  translations,  from  the  Hebrew,  of  Aniliic 
scienlitic  works  endi'd.  and  the  Jews  .  -<rve 

as    intermediaries  between   the  civil  the 

East  and    the   Wisl.     The  wurk  ilri.|'|..l   l.\   tliein 
was  taken  ii|i  by  Christians,  who  had  aciinintl  from 
Jews  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  othir  (irieiiiul 
languages,  and  who  made  Ijilin  trahN- 

Christian     latiousof  many  Jewish  writings  of  the 

Transla-      .Middle  Ages.     Foremost  aiiK'iii;  the»e 

tors  tnuislalors,  in  the  lintt  half  of  tlieMV- 

into   Latin,  enteentli  century,  were  the  ltu\lorf^. 

the  elder  Hu.xtorf  tniushili-<|  the  Itib- 

lical  concordance,  "Me'ir  Nelib,"  of  Isjuic   Nathan 

ben  Kalonyinus  and  the  "  Iggeret  Shilomim  "  ("  In 

stitutio  Epistolarts  Hebraiia.  sive  di-  ConscrilN-mlU 

Epistolis  Liber,  cum  Epistolariim  Hi'bniiiarum  Cin- 

turia,"  Basel,  1010);    the  younger  Muxtoif.  Jiihun- 

nes,    translated    Maimoniihs'    "Miireh    Neliiikiiii" 

("  Doctor  Perpli'Xoruiii."  Ilasel.  UV.M»)  and  Juihih  ha- 

Levi's  "Cuzari  "  ("  LiU-r  Cosri,"  lA.  lOUO'       » 

the  other  Jewish  works  tninslatiil  in  the  - 

tury    the    most    noteworthy    were:     I  

hausen's  "Sefer  ha-Ni/./.ahon  "  (by 
Uleiiilinger,  Altdorf,  1045) :  the  i\\-\ 
Jeliiel  and  of  Nahmaniiles;   Isiuic  'I 

Emiinah":   the  "Toleiloi  Vi-sliii  "  :  il -     . 

U.    Prlhahiah  and    the  "Migillal   Wen/"  (by  Wn 

genseil):    Conlovem's  "I'lirde-    Ii'" :''u\'    i-Pi. 

Sanctissima  Triniiale  Contm  .' 

Ciaules,  Home,  1004) ;    I.<i'n  <l<     ■! 

on    the  subjeit   of  gainliling  (liy    Auguil    I'fnd  r. 

WittenlMTg,  1005;  also  by  Thiiiiiii-s  \\\-\-    i>\f  T.t 

1008,    who    tninslaled     FBrin-uirs    ' 

"Olani,"  undertlielllle"Tnielatus  I' 

ib.  1001):  the  commeiitarii-sof  A 

on  Joshua;    Moses  l>imhi'H  "  I 

tiam":    Joseph    Vah>ii'H    ii^n. 

"Itinenirum  lliiijuiiiinis  •■(  T 

rKmpereiir);  the  "  Alphu' 

.\nliochiis."  "Olh.l   de   I; 

KIdad  ha  I)!ini's  myllilial  tni- 

Hossi's  "  .Mr'or    Iji  i\  III.  "     i'' 
"ItibliolheeuM 
mentary  on  Di 
liali,"  the  "  Idni  /.nt  . 
calialUlic  i-viv-i  .( 

Iianaii.  tli' 

dellrrret'i 

(by   Knorr  vmi   l<ii~  notlli  ii> 

data."    Sul/I>a<l>      KKT   ''^■ 

"  '.MxHlat  Voni  ' 

"I'ihhlusli    lin  II 

•Aboilab."»nd   "S.-dcr   U-^i^fi^-oul "  ib>   Luam^ 
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Compifgne  de  Weil,  who  transliiled  nlso  Abrnlinm 
Yagfl's  ciitfchisin,  "LuljLiiI.i  Tub"):  tlic  lirst  part  of 
Gaiis's  "Zciiiiih  Tob  "  (by  Williclm  Viirot  atul  iilso 
by  Voisiii);  Zucuto's  "tii'fiT  hii  Yiiliiisiii,"  various 
parts  of  .MaiiiKiiiiilt's'  "  >Iisliiu-h  Tmah,"  and  part  of 
the  accouiil  of  Ihu  travels  of  llii-  Karaite  Samuel 
ben  David;  Maimoni<ies'  "  Yad."  Talmud  Torah  and 
Tesliubali  (by  Kohertus  Claverius). 

Among  the  Latin  translations  of  the  cightcenlli 
century  the  most  noteworthy  are:  part  of  Mainion- 
ides' "Mishneh  Torah  "  and  extraets  from  the  rab- 
binieal  connneutaries  on  I'sjilms  (by  lleiiirieh  Jacob 
Bash uy sen,  Hanover,  ITO");  Ilanau,  1712):  the"Sefer 
lia  Tappuah "  ("  Higa  Dissertalionum."  Giessen, 
17(10):  Hashi's  commentary  on  the  Bible  and  the 
"  Yosippon  "  (by  John  Frederick  Hrcilhaupt,  Gotha, 
1707,  1710);  the  Kaniite  Mordeeai  ben  Xissim's 
"Dod  Mordekai "  ("Notitia  Kara'orum  ex  Tractate 
Mardochai,"  by  Wolf,  who  translaieil  also  various 
fnigmeutsof  Jewish  writings  in  his  "  IJibliotheca  He- 
briua  ");  selections  from  the  commentaries  of  Hashi, 
Abravanel,  Ibn  E/.ra,  and  Isaiah  di  Tranion  Joshua, 
and  Jloses  Nakdan's  "Sha'ar  ha-Xeginot  "("' Porta 
Accentuum,"  by  John  Georg  Abiclit);  a  part  of 
Elijah  Levita's  "Sliibre  Lid.iot"  (by  Nagel,  Altdorf, 
17uH-71);  portions  of  the  "Tahkemoni "  (by  Ure); 
Jerlaiah  Hedersi's  "  Hehinat  'Olain"  (by  rchtmaun); 
the  '•Se<ler  '01am  I{abl)ah  "  (by  Eduard  JIaicr). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  which  have 
been  translated  from  Hebrew  into  modern  languages: 

English,  .Arist'itlc.  Pwiiilo- :  "  Sefer  Im-Tappuah,"  on  the 
liin[i..riality  i>(  llie  soul  (by  Islilor  Kalisili.  Iielrolt,  ls,si). 

hi'ilfrsi ;  "  Itctifnat  ha-'Olani "  Uiy  ToIiIils  (itHjilinan). 

Renjatiiin  of  TuJela :  "  Miussa'ot "  (Ity  .\8lier,  I,ondon,  IStOi, 

llayyii],  ,lllilali :  "Two  Tri'atisfs  oil  Verlis  CoiitainlnK  Treble 
anit  Double  lA'tterv."  and  ilio  "Treatiw  on  I'um'luatlon  "  (l>y 
John  W.  Null.  l,<jriilon  ami  IliTlin,  ls;(i). 

Jo«<epli  lia-Kohen :  "  Ulbre  lia-Vaiuliu"  (by  Biulloblotzky, 
London,  IKM  »•). 

Judali  Hl-Harlzl:  Portions  of  tlie  " Talikemonl "  (by  F.  de 
Sola  Mendt's.  in  "Jew,  Cbnm."  I,ondon,  J.S7:t). 

Judali  lia-I.evi:  Pot'iiis  (by  M.  Itreslaii,  In  "(ilnze  Oxford," 
London,  ls,il ;  Edwanl  (i.  KiiiK,  In  "  Ji-w.  yiiart.  liev,"  vil.  -KH; 
Joseph  Jarobs,  In  "Jewish  Ideals"  ;  Einina  Ijizanis,  "  Sonfls  of 
a  Semite,"  .New  York,  ls,sa;  Lady  Magnus,  "Jewish  Portrall.s," 
Loudon,  1S9T:  A.  I.uca.s,  In  "Jewish  Year  Hook,"  lyondun. 
189M:  Nina  Davis,  "S-mi-'sof  an  KxUe,"  Philadelphia,  1901), 

Levlnsohn  :  "  Efes  Duiiiliii"  (by  Loewe,  I,ondon,  IWO), 

l.evita.  Klijah  :  "  .Miutforet  ha-Massoruh  "  (Ity  Ch.  D.  (jinsburp, 
l«ndoM,  IwT). 

Maliiionidi'S :  "  Mon'h  Ni'tiuklm"  (by  MIrhael  Friedlander, 
London):  parts  of  the  "  Mlshne b  Torah"  (by  U,  Bernard  and 
E,  Soloweyezlk,  i7>.  1S(S!) . 

Mapu,  Abraham:  "Aliatmt  ZIyyon"  (t>y  Frank-Jaffe,  Lon- 
don, 18.ST). 

.Nleto,  David:  "Matteh  Dan"  (by  Ixiewe,  London,  ISt2). 

Pethahlah  of  llegensburg  :  "Massa'ot"  (by  Benlscb,  Lon- 
don, IHTiO). 

Itoinanelll :  "Masaa'  Ija-Arab"  (by  iichlller-Szinessy,  Cam- 
brldee,  IWT), 

S<'hwarz :  "  Dlbre  Yosef,"  geogfraphy  of  Palestine  (by  Isaac 
Leescr,  Philadelphia,  lS.'iOI. 

Troki,  Abraham :  "  Itizznli  F.munab  "  ("  Faith  Strengthened," 
by  M.  Mixatta.  Uiiidon,  ls.">i). 

"  Yashar,  Sefer  ha-"  (by  .Monleral  Noah,  New  York.  1S40), 

"  Yezlrah,  .sefer"  (by  Isldor  Kaliscb,  IsTT). 

Yosippon:  Parts  (by  tiaster.  In  "Jerahmeel,"  London, 
1K!I9). 

French.  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra:  "  Ma'adanne  Meiek  "  i"D#- 
lt(«s  Itoyales,  ou  le  Jeu  des  Eehees,"  by  UoUaenderskl,  Paris, 
18641. 

Alfonsl,  Petnis  :  "Sefer  Hanok,"  tales  (by  Picque^). 

Beilersl,  Jedaiah  lien  Abraham  :  "  Behloat  tia-'Olam  "  (by 
Philippe  Aquinas  and  Michel  Beer), 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  :  "  Massa'ot  "  (by  Jean  Philippe  Boratier, 
Paris,  1734), 


Bllla,  David  ben  Yom-Tob  Ibn:  "  Ye»(Htot  lia-Maskll  "  (by  S. 
Ki.'ln,  M.lz.  IM'.O. 

Capj,  Joseph:  Shulhan  'Arnk  (extnicta  fnmi  the  llrst  and 
M*<>ond  parts  uiuler  the  title  "  Itiluel  du  udaisme,"  by  Pavly 
and  Nevlasky,  Orleans,  ISIW  1901), 

Kldad  ha-DanI  (traiisl.  by  (armoly,  Rmssels,  IKU), 

Joseph  ha-Kolien  :  " 'Eiiiek  ha-Baka"  ("  Vallee  des  Pleurs," 
by  Julliin  .Sre,  Paris,  ls.sl). 

Judali  ui-Harizi :  "Tahkemoni"  (t>y  Carmoly,  Brussels.  imS- 
1S44  :  parts  were  Ininsluled  by  Sylvestn'  de  Sai'y). 

Maiuionides;  Treatise  on  (loisons  ("Tralte  de  Poisons,"  by  I. 
M.  Ilabbinowlcz.  Parl.s,  IHIki):  "  Moreh  Nebukim  "  ("Uuldedes 
Kinires,"  tiy  s.  Muiik,  Paris,  ISStii. 

.Modena,  Leon  of :  Dlalojrtieon  the  sulijectof  ^imblliiL;  ("Le 
Joueur  C'onverll,"  by  lariiiolyj. 

Pethabiub  of  Kepenslmru:  "silibuli  Rah  Peta(iyah"  (by  I'ar- 
nioly,  who  d'anslatixl  also,  under  the  title  "  Itliieralres  de  la  Terre 
.salnte,"  accounts,  by  various  wriU'rs,  of  travels  In  Palestliu*), 

Oerman.  Alioati,  Isiuu- :  "  Meiiorat  ha-Ma'or "  (by  Jacob 
I!a|ihiiel  Fiirsleiuhal,  Ureslau,  l.'44l. 

Alimliaiii  ibn  Daud  :  "  Emunuh  Itamah  "  (by  S,  Well,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-MuIn,  ISISJ), 

Abruhaiu  ibn  Ezra:  "  Yesod  Mora"  (by  MIcbael  t'reizenacb, 
.Mayence,  1840). 

Albo,  Joseph:  "Sefer  ha-'Ikkarim "  (by  W.  Scblessinger, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maln,  IS444I, 

Aristotle.  Pseudo-:  "Sefer  ha-Tappiiah  "  (byJ.Musen.  U'ln- 

iiem,  is7;i), 

Baliya  ben  Joseph:  "Hobol  ha-l,ebahot"  (by  Ffirstenthal, 
Breslau,  lOiMi,  and  by  Baumi^arten  and  Stern,  Vienna,  ls.>4). 

Bedersi,  Jedaiah:  "  Hakkaslial  lia-Menilm"  (liy  Benjamin 
Wolf  Preniu,  Brnnn,  17'.l9i:  "  Bel.iinal  '(Ham"  (by  Isaac  .\uer- 
bach.  Itirsh  ln*n  Meir,  Joel  ben  Joseph  Faust,  Simson  Haiutair- 
pcr,  .Auerbach,  J.  l^^vy,  Joseph  llirshfeld.  Stem  [in  vei-sej,  and 
JiHlah  Kron), 

Beiijainin  of  Tudela:  "Massa'ot"  (tiy  Mordeeai  Drucker, 
Alusterduiu,  ll!i>l). 

(armoly:  "  Maiuionides  und  Seine  Zeltgenossen  "  (ITankfort- 
on-the-Main,  \!<Mt). 

Care,  Jo.seph  :  .Sliulliaii  'Aruk  (by  U.  Lowe,  Vienna,  l.sSXi,  and 
by  Fr.  Unlerer,  1S97  llKili. 

('resca.s.  Hasdal :  The  Bfth  ctiapter  of  tbe"Or  Adonal "  (by 
Pliiiip  Bloih,  is:9). 

Duran.  ProUat :  "  Al  Tebl  ka-Aboteka"  (byGeiger,  In  "Wlss. 
Zeit.  Jiid.  Theol."  Iv.). 

Eldad  ha-Hani  (l)es.sau,  17(X) :  Jessnitz,  1723;  and  In  Elsen- 
iiienper's  "  Eiitdeckles  Judeiithum,"  11.  tiZ7). 

Ephraim  of  Bonn:  The  persecutions  by  the  Crusaders  (by  S. 
Baer,  Beriin,  ISiC). 

Francis,  lirmianuel:  "Metek  Sefatayim  "  ("Die  Heliralscbe 
Vcrskunst,"  by  Marlin  Hartniann,  Berlin,  1S94). 

Hasdat,  .\braliam  :  "  Bell  ha-MeIek  weha-.NazIr"  ("  I'rinz 
unit  Dervisch,"  by  Wi>lf  Alois  Melsel,  Stettin,  1S47), 

Isaac  Israeli:  "Sefer  ha-Yesodot"  (by  S.  Fried,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Slain.  HKX)), 

Josepb  ba-Kohen : "  'Emek  ba-Baka  "  (by  Wiener,  Lelpsic, 

KviSI. 

.liidah  al-Harizi :  "Tahkemoni"  (by  KSmpf,  Berlin,  1S4.">); 
"  Mussare  ba-Ftlosiinin  "  (by  J.  LOwenthal), 

Juduh  ha-I^vi:  "luzari"  (by  D.  Cassel  and  Jelowicz,  Lelp- 
;ic,  1K4II ;  [Hieius  (by  Zunz,  Gelger,  Kaiupf,  Sachs,  Steioscbnel- 
der.  Heller,  and  Siilzliach). 

Kalonymus  hen  Kalonymus  :  "  Ehen  Bohan  "  (by  Mo.ses  Elscn- 
siadt,  or,  aceordine  to  Zedner,  by  Katzenellenbogen,  Sulzbach, 
17(t.'»;  in  condensed  pn»se  by  W.  Meisel.  Budapest,  ls7H). 

Lebensohn,  Micah  Joseph:  "Shire  Hat  Ziyyun  "  ("Gesiinge 
Zion's,"  by  Joshua  Steinberg,  Wilua,  lsii9l. 

Levinsohn:  "Efes  Damim  "  (by  Alliert  Kalz,  Beriin,  1884). 

Levita,  Elijah  :  "  Massoret  ba-Massorab  "  (by  Uayer  Gottlieb, 
1773). 

Malmonldcs  :  "Moreh  Nebukim"  (the  first  part  by  Furslen- 
Ihal,  Krotosrhin,  ls:i9:  the  second,  by  M.  Stein,  Vienna,  IHIU: 
the  third,  by  Scheyer,  Frankfort-on-thc-Main,  IWhi;  "  Millat 
ha-Hipgayon  "  (tiy  M.  S.  Neumann.  Vienna,  l(tS:  by  Heilberg, 
Breslau,  1828);  Introduction  to  the  Mishnah  ("  Das  Judische 
Tniditionswesen "  (liy  Fiirstenthal,  Breslau,  1844);  treatise  on 
IMiisons  ("Gifte  iind  Ihre  Heilungen,"  by  M.  Steinschneider, 
Berlin,  1873);  essays  on  hygiene  (liy  D.  Winternitz,  1843), 

Mapu,  Abraham :  "Ahabat  Ziyyon"  ("Tamar,"  by  S.  Man- 
delkern,  Leipsic,  1885), 

Mendelssohn.  Moses:  "Sefer  ha-Nefesb "  (by  David  Fried- 
lander.  Berlin.  1887). 

Modena,  Leon  of:  Plalogue  on  gambling  (by  Friedrich  Al- 
bert Chrlstlani,  ltJ38) ;  the  abridged  commentary  on  the  Passover 
Haggadahof  Isaac  Abravanel, entitled  "Zell  E3h"(Furth,  1804). 
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Raahl :  Commentary  on  the  Pentateucb  (Prague,  1833-38). 

UiiscntiMa :  "  Teiiulwit  Sadeh,"  poems  and  e|>l|{raui»  (by 
Fursli-nthal.  Hri-slaii,  IM-'). 

Saailla  :  •■  Kiminol  wi-Ui-'ol  "  (hv  .liillus  Fiii-sl,  I.fl|w|c,  IMS; 
the  InlriMlui'iuiri  and  niNt  chapiiT.  Iiv  I'liillp  lllcK-h,  IxTU). 

Srhvvcltzi-i- :  '•Mazkiri'I  AljubaU  "  (niutrkully  truusluteU  by 
Furstcnthal,  Hreshiu,  IMl). 

Vetxa,  Suluiiiun:  "Sheliet  Vehuduh"  (by  Wiener,  Ilunover 
lM(il. 

Wiener:  "Gezenit  Ostralk"  (by  Jehlel  Michael  Monmcv- 
czyk,  (  racow.  Will. 

Italian.  Buhya:  "Tokal.iah"  (by  Deburah  AsearelM,  Ven- 
ice, 1(101). 

Bedersl,  Jedalah  :  "  Behinat  '01am"  (In  "Anloloirla  Isnieli- 
tlea,"  IWI). 

Judah  al-Harizi :  "Mishle  Hakamim"  ("Mottl  dl  Dlvertil 
SaKitl."  by  Siniiin  Massiiraiili. 

.Iiidali  lia-l.evl:  " Caiizouiere  .Saira  dl  (ihida  Levlta"  (by  S. 
de  lienedetll,  I'isa,  ISTll. 

Luzzatlii,  S.  I). :  "  Uerek  Ere?  "  ("  II  False  ProRresso,"  by 
Pontreniiill,  Padua.  1k7!I). 

Mainiouides:  •■  Mnreb  Neliuklm  "  (by  Jedldlah  Momw  oI  Re- 
canati,  LWI,  and  by  I).  .J.  Maninl.  ISTU). 

Mizralil.  Klijah  :  Part  of  the  "  Sefer  ha-Mlspar  "  (by  M.  Steln- 
sehnelder,  Itoine,  iNitii. 

Modenu.  Leim  of:  The  abridged  commentary  of  Abrayanel 
on  the  Passover  Hafpradah.  entitled  "Zell  Esli." 

Moses  :  ■■  ViUi  e  Morte  de  Mi>si'  "  (by  Benidelil  de .Salvatore). 

liietl,  Moses:  The  si-iund  part  ol  the  ".Mikdash  Me'at,"  en- 
titled "  .Me'on  ha-Sho'ulini  "  (by  Debonih  As<arelll.  Venice,  lUUI). 

Soliiiniin:  "Clavis  Soloiiionis"  Iby  Abraliain  rolornil. 

Kussian.  Abraniovidi:  "  Ha-Almt  weha-llanlui'"  ("Otzy 
1  Dyeii,"  by  I.eci  HiiMislok.  St.  PelersburR.  ISCiT). 

Brandsliidter:  "  Mordekal  Kizwlz"  (in  "  Yevndskaya  Blbllo- 
teka"(. 

Elehhorn:  "Ha-Kenih"  (by  Osip  Rabblnoylch.  1847). 

Joshua  l«'n  David  of  Rainos<'z  :  "  Zuk  ha-'Itllm  "  ("  llyedstulyn 
Viuinlon."  by  Moses  Berlin). 

Nathan  Nalji  of  Hanover :  **  Yewen  Mezulah  "  (by  S.  Mandel- 
kern,  St.  PeieisluirK,  ISTS). 

I(i>si'ns(>lin  :  "Sbeloni  Ahim,"  on  the  catholicity  nf  the  MomiIc 
rellitliih  (transl.  W  ilna,  ISTii). 

Spanish.  Abnerof  llurRos:  "  Moreh  Zedek  "  ("  Kl  Miwlndor 
de  .lusllcla  ");  "  Mllhainot  Adonai  "  ("l.as  Halailas  de  hliv,"), 

A  l|.'uadez,  Meir :  Prescriptions  for  various  dlsetiM's  i  by  Jow^pli 
ha-K<ilM'n). 

Uahva  iK'n  Josepli  ibn  Pakiidu :  "  HoUit  lia-I.ebubot "'  (by  Jo- 
seph Pardo,  Amsterdam.  ItliU). 

KItJah  de  Villas:  Sevend  sts-titms  of  the  "  Uesbll  l.loknnib'* 
(by  Knvid  Colien  Ijini.  under  the  title  "Tnitado  del  Teinur 
DIvIno,"  Amsterdam.  IWI). 

**  HInnuk,  Scfer  lia-'* :  Anonymous  work  on  the  pnM'epta.  <tf 
the  thirteenth  ccnlnrv. 

Jonah  (•erondi:  Kddeal  work  (by  Jos4>[th  Shalom  lialleit'i.  or 
(iall^o.  under  the  tllle  "Sendroe  tSenden*]  de  Vldus."  Ampler- 
dam.  IIMO). 

Judah  lia-I.evi :  "  Ciizarl  "  (by  Jaeoh  Abendana). 

Malinnnldes:  ("Trjitadn  ile  los  Anieulos  tie  hi  I.ey  Dlvlnn." 
bv  havid  Cohen  de  Lara,  AmsterUaui.  ItLU);  eoinineii(jir>' on  the 
Mishnah  (by  Jacob  Al»enilauai. 

Fur  other  lniiislali()iis  from  iiinl  into  llie  Helirew 
Sl'e  lillll.t;  TllANSI.AlKiNS;  .MvHZoli:  Tai.mi  I). 

.1  I.   nil. 

TRANSLITERATION.  Into  Hebrew  :  Tlie 
Greek  mid  Latin  winds  wliicli  eiiteriil  iiilo  tin'  liiii- 
KiiitKoof  tlie  llehrewsaretiiiiisciilied  in  the  Tahiiilil, 
Midrash,  and  Tai'uiini  arcordiii);  to  |iiir<'l\'  plionelic 
|)riii(i|)les.  llieir  clyinologies  lieiiift  entirely  disre- 
garded. Besides  the  la<k  in  Heluew  of  that  rich 
.sysleni  of  voiali/.alioii  wliiehelianicteri/.esthi'  Ijiliii, 
mid  especially  the  (ireek,  the  alphabets  of  tlies<'  hiii- 
jiua^es  include  cliaraclers  which  are  not  represented 
in  tlie  llelirew,  and  therefore  their  tninslilenitioii  is 
littendc'd  with  niany  conipticatioiis;  scdiielinie.H  il  Is 
even  very  dillicnlt  to  detect  the  root  of  the  Inm- 
scribed  word.  The  Hebri'W  consonaiils  repre.seiil 
the  followin;;  Greek  and  Latlii  ei|iiivali-iils:  3  =  ,J 
or  "b."  T  or  "p."  <i  or  "  f  ":  3  =  )  or  "^"11111!  some- 
times  also  k:   t  -  I'or  "d":    1  =  tho   Ijillii    "v" 


and  8r)nietlmes  aiKo  /?  or  "  b  " ;  t  =  C  or  "  i '  iiud 
sometimes  also  o;  n  =  t;  B  =  »  oiid  ttlao  t  or 
"  t " ;  <  =  the  Latin  "  J  " ;  a  =  .t  and  loinctinies 
also  « ;  ^  =  >,  or  "  I  " ;  D  =  /<  or  "  m  " ;  j  =  »  or 
"11";  y  Iia8  110  eipiivaleiit  elilier  in  Grti-k  or  in 
Ijitin  ;  B  =  T  or  "  |)  "  and  ?  or  "  f  " ;  V  =  <» :  p  =  •  or 
"k  "and  I  he  Latin  "n"  ;  T  =  /jor-r":  C  =  ";  fl  —  " 
The  Oreik  double  letlors  (  and  V  ur»'  r(ii|MTtivelv 
represented  by  Dp  or  03.  mid  by  DD  The  nn>iiil 
sounds  )).  )(t,  )  (  are  repro<liic<d  in  a  iiuiiiiier  aiuilo- 
goiis  lo  the  Latin,  Syriac.  Amiiic.  etc.,  lu,  for  in 
sUince.  N^JJN  for  o))'>-"f.  »P3JK  for  ai'O)*!,,  «3j|p 
for  ««;  iv.  The  Ijitin  and  (ireek  vowels  are  Iran 
scribed  as  follows:  a  by  «,  soiiieliines  by  yorri-  ' 
or  "e"  by  n.  sometimes  by  JJ  or  ';  1  by  K-  'tt. 
or  V  o  by  N.  IK.  orV  v  by  ««  or  «.  less  frequently  by 
n:  u  by  IK  orl;  n/(|^iin  ••a-")by  «k  or»;  n  liy  »'. 
01  by  K  or  ':  oe  by  ^K.  'k,  or  3N:  'e  by  IK.  «ik.  or 
'K.  oe(Lulin  "  II  ")  by  IK  or  V  The  liialiiH  Is  uUnyii 
neglected,  while  both  the  spiritiisasperund  lliespir- 
itiis  leiiis  are  scnipiiloiisly  repre.st'iiteil.  the  former  by 
n  and  I  he  latter  by  K      The  aspirated  /•  is  iiiilicutiit 

by  m  or^n;  even  intenial  nspiniii for 

instance,  J'^^^3D  for ffcir.i/dw.     How.  .«•. 

els  are  not  always  kept  iiilacl.  but  iir.  •■ii.n  inter- 
changed coiitmry  to  the  rule.  Syllables  nri-  frt-- 
qiieiitly  elide<l  by  apo<.-o|H-,  apheresis,  uiid  csiK-cially 
syncope. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Ambir  liii  '      tlio 

Jews  residing  in  Moslem  ciuintries.  11  1  ri 

ters  treating  of  subjects  pertaiiiini;  i"  ki.  nund 
Juilaisin  were  forced  in  s<diie  degree  to  r<diforn>  to 
the  culture  of  llie  people  for  whom  tliey  wrote, 
the  great  mass  of  whom,  though  K|Miiking  Ambir  as 
their  mother  tongue,  were  not  able  to  n-ail  il.  Jew- 
ish milhors,  or  al  least  thoM'  nnioiig  tlieni  uliow 
works  were  destined  for  the  ronimon  •■  ■  '  •■  rtv 
tlierefore  conipidled  t<i  tnmslitenile  tl  iito 

Hebrew  clianicters.     The  system  of  :, iion 

generally  adopted  by  them  was  as  follows:  Pornu'b 
Arabic  letter   the  correspcuidini;   .  . 

Hebrew  was  given.  The  letters,  f'  Je  ^jO  i  t'  ^_j^ 
which    have   no  eqiiivali'iits   in  ^  ^ 

Hebrew,  were  represented  by  JD5n3n.  *llh  dirt* 
iiiiove  or  below  the  letters  except  in  Uie  raw  of  Ijic  J. 
which,  when  dotted,  corropoiuU  to ^  and  not  in 
f"  .     In  some  writings  Imth  ,_/*    and  jJ    arc    rrn- 

dered  by  a  dotted  V.     In  vo<iili/id  icxl-  (he  vowpI 

points  are  repnsluced  eillier  by  li  n»a«an« 

iwd  in  the  Anibic  or  bv  th'    »  VK     llic 

"ham/a."  the  "  wasliil  «l 

ways  rendeml  by  the  .'or. 

Iniieed.   the  tnilislilenitliui  'he 

.Vnibic  is  the  mii*!  -Iiui'l.    .  >  'III 

the  exception  of  1  iir 

always  tmiiM-ri!"  '•• 

tliiii  of  each  At .  ■  nl 

in  H.br.  «       r,  of 

tniii«l  '  "" 

iidiliti  '"•«■ 

in    Ambic   or  in  I  '•  ''■'•' 

diameters  Imvr  Ih 

languages.  *• 

variable.  I  "T 
pnxlucllonii  tW  i-ji  ftei"  »>{  lnu«li:»  laU-it  i»  diilrrrnl 
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from  tliiit  usril  in  mori'  rccpiil  wriliiips  in  nolilinrii. 
In  the  fiiniicr  3  is  ficcnicntly  wrllti'ii  willi  dapcsli 
wlii'li  it  dcsigimtt'S  "  Ij "  iiml  witlidul  iiu;,'csli  wlii'ii 
it  stands  for  "  \v  "  ;  J  \vitli  or  witliout  diigi'sli  corri- 
sponds  to  tbe  Persian  iJ ;  i  corresponds  to  f"  r*  t[\ 
and  also  to  'j  ;  T  represents  tlic  i,  andsonielimes 
also  the  i  ;  3  witli  or  williout  dngcsli  represents 
i!    iuid    Q;  D  =(_/*•  D  "i'li  riif'l'  =    i_*  •    "'t''- 

onl  it  S:*.  In  tlie  vocalized  texts  the  long  "ii"  is 
indicated  by  the  vowel  letter  K  or  hv  kanie/ ;  short 
"4"  or  ■•{•"  is  desiutmted  either  by  shewa  or  by  K: 
short  "fl  "  is  designiiled  by  tlie  vowel  letter  1;  short 
"I"  b}'  the  vowel  letter'.     In  the  modern  writings 

foiir  forms  of  J  are  tised:  (1)  3  for   ^;  (2)  i  for  the 

^ ;  (3)  j  for    ■)■  ;  and  (4)  j  for  CI- 

The  use  of  Hebrew  cliaraclers  for  foreign  words  or 
sentences  was  introduced  into  Knmce  in  the  tenth 
century.  Some  Hiblical  or  Talnuidieal  commenta- 
tors, in  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  a  word  or  sentence  not  easily  explained  in 
Hebrew,  accompanied  the  Hebrew  word  or  sentence 
with  an  equivalent  in  the  vernacular.  With  the 
exception  of  tbe  following  letters,  tbe  method  of 
transliteration  adopted  by  these  commentators  is  the 
same  as  that  u.sed  in  the  Talmud  for  the  Latin  con- 
sonants: "c"  befon-  "a."  "o."  "n,"  or  in  combina- 
tion with  "'h"  is  represented  by  p,  and  before  "c." 
"i,"  "'y,"  or  when  it  is  provided  witli  a  cedilla  ("c''), 
by  V;  ■■  g  "  before  "a."  "o."  •'  u  "  is  reproduced  by  j, 
and  before  "e,"  "i."  "y,"  by  t;  double  "s"  is  repre- 
sented by  V:  '■  j  "  by  a  single  or  double  '.  and  some- 
times also  by  i.  as,  for  instance,  "VWi  '=  ".ieter  "); 
"go"  is  rendered  by  ji  single  or  double  \  and  also 
by  3:  "n  "  is  often  {■liniln;4led  in  tbe  transliteration, 
as,  for  instance,  CJSX  (=  '•enfant"),  and  o  is  often 
rendered  by  i.  as.  for  instance,  pj  (=  "nom  ");  "h"  is 
rendered  by  X  or  ' ;  "  .\  "  and  "  z  "  by  \n  or  V ;  "  v  "  is 
rendered  by  3  or  V  The  system  of  transliteration  of 
the  simple  vowels  "a."  "e,"  "i,"  "o,"  "u."  "}'"  is 
the  same  as  that  used  in  the  Talmud  for  the  Latin, 
their  pronunciation  being  identical  in  both  languages : 
"  a  "  =  X ;  "  o  "  and  "  u  "  =1;  and  "  e, "  "  i, "  "  y  "  =  v 
The  accentuated  "e"  is  .sometimes  rendered  by  a 
double  V  and  the  mute  "e  "  at  the  end  of  a  word  by 
K  or  n  or  by  both.  As  to  the  diphthongs,  "ai," 
"ei,"  "ie"  are  represented  by  a  single  or  double  \ 
with  or  without  X:  <•-.'/-.  Xr'^X  (=  "  haleine  "),  )"3 
(="bien"):  "oi."  "aiii,"  "aeu."  and  "eui"are  re- 
produced by  a  single  or  double  '  preceded  by  1.  as, 
for  instance.  xi)"1i5  (=  "  feuille ").  X"13"1X  (  = 
"fcuvre");  "au  "  and  "eau  "  are  rendered  by  x  or  1 
or  by  both  ;  "eu  "  and  "ou  "  almost  always  by  1. 

With  the  single  exception  of  "a."  which  is  some- 
times rendered  by  n  instead  of  x.  the  simple  vowels 
are  transliterated  in  Jud;eoSpanish.  or  I,adino.  in 
the  same  way  as  in  French.  The  Spanish  diph- 
thongs, being  very  limited  in  niuuber.  and  each  r)f 
the  vowels  being  pronounced,  present  no  dilliculty  ; 
thus  "ei,"  "ey,"  and  "ie  "  are  always  rendered  by  a 
double  ',  while  "io,""ya,"and  "yo"arerei)roduced 
by  either  a  double  or  a  single';  "ia"  is  reproduced  by 
a  single  v  followed  by  X  or  n  or  both.  Great  con- 
f  u,sion  reigns  in  the  transliteration  of  the  consonants, 


many  of  which  are  indifferently  reproduced  by  va- 
rious Hebrew  letters,  while  the  .same  Hebrew  letter 
may  n'present  many  Spanish.  Thus  the  soft  "c  '"  is 
indilferently  represented  bj'  l,  d.  V.  and  (}':  "f  "  and 
"g"are  rendereil  by  n.  e.g.,  'Xin  (  =  "  fue"),  XTm 
(=  "genero");  "h"  by  3  (especially  before  "te"),  B. 
and  X.  and  when  occurring  at  the  beginning  or  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  it  is  frecjuently  omitted ;  "j"  by 
3.  n.  T.  B'-  and  sometimes  also  by  ' ;  "11 "  and  "  fi  "  by 
double  »;  "  m  "  and  "n"  often  interchange  in  the 
transliteration,  as.  forinstance.  'S3Xp  (=  "canipc"), 
DID  (=  "nos").  Metathesis  of  "d  "  before"  r"  takes 
place  in  the  transliteration,  as,  for  instance,  m'1 
(="verde"),  nXlllpX  (  =  "aceordar");  or  of  "r" 
before  "e,"  a.s,  for  instance.  rmxtS  (=  "  tarde'') ; 
" i\  "  preceiling  "i  "  is  rendered  by  «p;  "s"  =  D.  V. 


and  t ;  "  -x  "  =  C : 


:  D  or  T.     The  other  con.so- 


nanls  are  represented  bj'  the  .same  Hebrew  lettiMs  as 
their  equivalents  in  Latin  or  French.  The  follow- 
ing first  two  verses  of  tbe  Bible  in  Ladino  and  in 
Spanish  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  nictliud 
of  transliteration :    a^f?  VI   i)'X   IX'ip  VD'DriD  TS 

>x  nsusi  m'N  nvo  nh  'x  m"o  r\b  >x  l"i^"d 
'N  T^-j"2x  n  f'DXS  nniL"  nnnip^'x  'x  nxnxTi 
c'X^  n  f'Dxs  x-i3rj'  "l-j-^'diol-'x  in  ^'xn  larii 

C'XIJX  =  ■"  1-M  piineijiio  criu  el  Dios  los  cielos  y  la 
tierra.  Y  la  tierra  era  vagua  y  vacia  y  escuridad 
sobre  fa(;es(lel  abysnu),  y  viento  del  Uio  esnioniense 
sobre  fa(;es  de  las  aguas." 

The  transliteration  of  Ilalian  into  Hebrew 
dillered  but  little  from  tliat  of  French  and  Span- 
ish. The  soft  "e"  was  represi-nted  by  T.  D.  S. 
while  the  hard  "c,"  "ch,"  and  "cch  "  were  rendered 
^y  P;  "g"  before  "e,"  "i,"  "I,"  or  "n,"  and  "gg" 
were  rendered  by  a  single  or  double  ',  as,  for  iu- 
staiiee,  'VHV  (=  "giudice "),  13-iv  (="giorno"), 
V'DnS  (=  "formaggio"):  "gu"  and  "qu"  were 
generally  reproduced  by  13:  "s,"  "ss,"  and  "sc" 
were  rendered  by  t.  D.  and  C':  when  tbe  "c"  fol- 
lowing the  "  s  "  was  a  hard  one  they  were  rendered 
bj'  Dp  or  C'p.  In  some  eases  tbe  "t"  was  rendered 
by  S,  as,  for  instance.  nx'V'JJ^mD  (=  "stoltitia  "); 
"z"  and  "zz"  wen^  re])ro(lueed  by  f.  s.  and  t^, 
and  in  some  cases  also  by  t3.  The  vowels  were  ren- 
dered in  the  same  way  as  in  French,  willi  the  ex- 
ception of  the  "o,"  which  in  Italian  was  represented 
by  X  or  IX  instead  of  v  Tbe  diiilitliong  "ia"  was 
rendered  by  a  single  or  double  '  followed  by  nx  or 
by  X  alone;  "ie"  was  represented  by  a  single  or 
double';  "au"and  "ao"by1X:  "ae"bya  double 
';  the  vowels  which  are  not  pronounced  %vere  left 
out  altogether,  as,  forinstance,  ^'t21S  (=  "ciottolo  "). 
As  an  illustration  of  the  Italian  method  of  translit- 
eration the  following  verse  of  tbe  "  .Me'on  ha-Sho'a- 
lim  "  of  Mo.ses  Hieti  may  serve,  which  was  translated 
into  Italian  by  Deborah  Ascarelli.  and  incorporated 
in   Hebrew  cliaraeters   in    llir-  I'oman   Mal.izor:   ix 

xpTS  'p  n  nta'j'EJ'x  x"^'i  mux-ixn  vzo'o 
mn-ri   'cji3    xiu  nxiixs  'x    X"vx-i3    XD"a 

nD'm3X2D  =  "  <>  temjiio  doratori,  voglia  inlinita,  di 
chi  cereo  pieta  grazia  c  favore,  tuo  fonte  benedetto 
spanda  vita." 

Judging  from  the  Anglo-Jewish  contracts  of  the 
thirteenth  century  published  by  the  Anglo  Jewish 
Historical   Exhibition,    the   method   of   trauslitera- 
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tion  into  ni-brow  frniii  the  EiigliBlidilTered  from  the 
Frciifh  or  Italiiui  only  in  tliose  consoniints  and  vow- 
els which  have  a  si)c('iiil  i)r(>niinciati()n.  Tlit-  soft 
"c"  was  rc'prcsi'nttd  by  V  or  t?:  "cli"  by  p  or  S; 
"j"  and  the  soft  "g"  by  a  single  or  (imilije  '; 
"s"  or  "ss"  by  E>,  v.  ort;  "Ih"  by  t.  t3T.  or  r\0< 
followed  by  C*  or  V;  "  v  "  by  )'[  or  U.  3  some- 
times stands  for  p.  n  I'orD:  2  (rafe)i)  for  1;  and 
J  for  D.  The  simple  vowels  were  Iranseribed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  French;  as  to  tliediitlithongs,  "a!" 
and  " ay  "  were  rendered  by  double ' ;  "  uii "  and  "  on  " 
by  V  N1.  or  K;  "ea"  and  "ee"  by  a  single';  "ei" 
by  a  single  or  double  1;  "ia,"  "ie,"  and  "ey  "  by  a 
double  or  single  '  followed  by  K  or  n  or  both  ;  "oi  " 
and  "oy  "  by  V;  "ew  "  by  y  or  by  v  In  the  trans- 
literation of  the  numerous  Englisli  words  which  en- 
tered the  Juda'o-rJcrnian  in  the  English-speaking 
countries,  the  jironnnciation  was  faithfully  pre- 
served. The  hard  "c, "  "ch,"  and  "ii"are  rejire- 
sented  by  p,  ■while  the  soft  "c"  is  rendered  by  V; 
the  "f"  and  "p"are  both  rendered  by  S.  with  the 
only  tlilTerence  that  for  the  former  the  3  is  rafeh, 
while  for  the  latler  it  is  with  a  dagesh ;  the  soft 
"g"  is  represented  by  en ;  the  "j"  by  t'tT ;  "s" 
or  "ss"  by  D:  "t"  by  D.  mi'l  before  "ion"  by 
C ;  "  th  "  by  m ;  "  v  "  by  3  (rafeh)  or  1 ;  "  w  "  by  11 
or  IK.  According  to  the  English  pronunciation,  the 
"a  "  is  reprcB<iited  by  N  or  ";  the  "e  "  by  j;  or';  the 
"  i  "  by  »  or  VN ;  the  "  o  "  by  1 ;  the  "  u  "  by  1  or  «. 
In  the  transliteration  of  the  diphthongs  the  vowels 
that  are  not  pronounced  arc  lift  out  altogether. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
transliteration  of  the  (ierinan  words  which  form  the 
bulk  <if  the  jargon  called  Ju(heo-fJerman  dilTereil 
little  from  that  current  in  the  other  Western  dialects; 
the  only  deviation  in  the  transcription  of  the  vowels 
was  the  use  of  the  K  to  represent  both  "a"  and  "o," 
whereas  the  latter  was  rendered  in  Spanish  and 
Flench  hy  V  At  the  beginning  of  the  inneleelith 
century  the  transliteration  of  the  (jerman  under- 
went many  changes.  N  became  silent  at  the  end  of 
words  after  vowels,  and  at  the  beginning  before  1  and 
'.  "  E"  was  rcpiesenlcd  by  JJ  instead  of  by  V  "Hj  " 
and  "ej"  by  ";  "0"  and  "U"  by  '1:  "il,""!!!!." 
"eu"  by  "1;  "ei"  by  "  or  "K;  "au"  by  »1  or  'IK. 
Of  the  consonants  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
"ch"  was  represented  by  3  (rafeh).  but  when  fol- 
lowed by  "s,"  by  p;  ".sell"  and  ".ss"  by  C:  .soft  "s" 
by  t ;  "  s  "  before  ■•  I  "  or  "  p  "  by  B* ;  "  f  "  and  "  v  "  by  3 
(rafeh)  and  V  In  modern  times  "  v  "  is  rendered  by  1 
and  not  by  3,  and  "  w  "  by  11,  so  that  only  one  letter 
occurs  with  rafeh.  luimely.  D  for"f."  In  printed 
books  B  stands  generally  for  "p,"  while  D  i»  "f." 

From  Hebrew:    Frmn  the  lime  of  Origen  (c. 

18.')-','."i4l.  who  in  liis  llexapla  transliterated  the  text 
of  the  Pentateuch  into  Oreik  ebaraet.-rs,  to  the  mid 
die  of  the  nineteenth  century  no  attempt  was  made 
loelabonite  a  seienlilie  system  of  transrriplion  of 
Hebrew  in  foreign  characters,  ami  every  one  fol- 
lowed his  own  CMi'.riee.  In  IS.")4  Harges  publinhrd 
the  Hook  of  Huth  with  a  French  Iranslit.  ration  of 
the  te.xt.  In  his  system,  which  was  followed  by 
nearly  all  the  French  Orientalists,  the  letters 
nD3133.  ace(uding  as  they  have  or  have  not  datfrsh, 
are  ri|.  lesented  by  their  eiiuivalelit  French  litters 
with  or  without  "h."     Thus  3  =  "b."  3  =  "bh."  1 


=  "k."J  =  "gh,"'!i  =  -d,"  -I  =  -dh,"  3  =  -k."  3  = 
"kh,"  B  =  "p."  S  =  "ph  "  Doth  n  and  n  are  rip- 
resented  liy  "h,"  the  former  pronounced  with  a 
slight  aspiration,  and  the  latler  with  ;i  haid  one.  y 
is  represented  by  a  eapiUd  "H  ";  V  by  "U"  or  "«"; 
p  by  "q  ";  {?  by  "wh."  The  follow'ing  may  nerve 
as  un  illustration  of  Darges'  methixl  of  Irun'hlileru- 
ting  both  the  Hebrew  coiiwiiiantH  and  vowels:  "Va- 
iehi  b  line  sehephot  lia.si'li-seliophetim  vu-ielii  ra 
llabh  ba'arels.  Va-ielekh  is«'li  mib  Ih-i  I>liem  le- 
houdhah  la-ghour  bi-seilhe  Mo"ub  bou  vc  iwlit-o 
ou-schene   bhanav."  which  reads  in  Hebrew    'ni 

n'30  c''N  7]^»i  pK3  2)n  'HI  D'cctrn  cicr  n:*3 
.VJ3  'JCT  irtrxi  Kin  sKra  ntr3  -luij  mi.T  crh 

A  more  rational  system  of  tninslilenilion  was 
suggested  by  lliu  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society  for  (Jr.iil 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  transeriUti  the  Hebrew 


alphabet  as  folhiws:  K="' 


•b' 


3  =  -b";|  = 


"g";  J  =  ''g";i  =  "d":T  =  -u-;  n  =  "li":  a  = 
"ri"or"hh":i  =  "v";»  =  "E-;n="U";  D  =  "»"; 
'  =  "y";3  =  -k":3  =  -k";il=:-|";D  =  -ni";3 

=  "n";  D  =  "s'';  y  =  ''"";  B="p":t-  "'"  V 
=  "?";  ?  =  "(!":  n  =  "r";  B'  =  "»":t»^  -  n 
=  "t";  n  =  "t."  The  long  Towels  are  represeutitl 
by  "*ft,"  "e,"  "I."  "0."  "n";  the  short  by  "a,"  "e." 
"i,"  "o,"  "11":  the  thr<-<'  vowdii  with  the  hn(nf 
by  "a,"  "  c,"  "o";  the  dagesh  forte  by  dwubliuK 
the  letter.  As  an  illustration  of  the  httest  •■ysletii 
of  transliteration  adopted  by  (.iennan  M-hoUrt 
the  followini;  pas.sai;e  of  .lereliiiah  publUhnl  by 
Wilhelm  Erht  ((iiUtlngeo,  llHia)  may  «erve:  "  I'il- 
titaiii,  Jahve,  wa'epimt  Im  -  uiqlnni  watiukal, 
hajiti  lishoq  kol  hajjom  kullo  lo'eg-li  ki-niiddv 
'aclaliber  'e/."ai|:  liamiU  wh^mI  Vqra'  Ki  bujA 
debar  jahwe  11  leljerpa  ill m'les  K"l  lini)"ni  Wo 
'amarti:  lo-"ezkereniiii,  we  lo 'ml  ,  ^v^^• 

haja  belilibi  ke'eil  Ixi'ent  'asnr  I  ell 

kalkel,  welo'ukal."  =  ^31P1  ':r.ptnneKl  1V-1"  '^THB 

•\T\H  "iD-'3:  'h  iyh  n>3  ci'n-Ss  p-int^  T,"n 
na-ini)  '■b  nin— i3n  rrms  tr\?n  it*i  rcn  pytK 
niy  ■I3^K•^<S1  iS">3tN-!<^  'n-icw  cvn-^r  d'tS 
ti'kSji  'novy3  ivy  mys  chz  '3^3  h'ti  icrs 

^2tK  «S  ^3^3 

In  regard  to  Ihe  nyiitcinof  trMi«lltcrolkin  folkiwrti 

in  TiiK   Jkwisii   E>evri.ori;i>n    -■   :■    v((   of  lUU 

volume. 

I     Itii 

TRANSMIGRATION     OF     SOUt^    .i.rmp.1 

aim.  MettMiip.iyehoaia) :    I  •'•»«» 

successive   li.xllly    fiiriO't.  •  'al- 

According  to  I'v  "  '"■ 

iliM'trine  in   Ek 
bavin     ' 
sum< 

of    the    lie  1.1         v 

this  worhl  to  II  '  ** 

animal      After 
anil  when  ll   I'' 

'"■■ 
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wlifii,  under  llie  iiifliirnco  of  tlio  MolininiiuMlaii 
inystii's.  it  wiis  adoptcil  by  tlic  Kiinkilcs  ami  nllicr 
Jewish  <lissctilcrs.  It  is  lirat  mentioned  in  Jewish 
literature  hy  Saadia.  wiiii  protested  ajtainsl  this 
belief,  which  at  his  lime  was  shaied  by  the  Yiid- 
ghanites,  or  whomsoever  he  contemplniMisly  desig- 
nated as  "so-called  Jews"  (D'T\n'  D'KlpJ  C'DO  ; 
see  Sehiniedl.  "Stndien."  p.  1G(>;  iilem.  in  "Monats 
schrift."  x.  177;  Hapoport.  in  "IJikkure  ha-'Iltim." 
ix.  23;  idem,  inlnidiiclion  to  Abndiam  bar  I.Iiyya's 
"Hegyon  ha-Nefesli."  p.  lii.  :  Jelliin-k.  in  "DrienI, 
Lit."  1851,  p.  410;    Fiirst.  "(Jescii.  des  Karilert."  i. 

81).     Accorilinjr  toSaadia.  the  rea.soiis 

Doctrine     jjiven  by  liie  adherents  of  metenipsy- 

Refuted  by  cliosis   for  I  heir  belief  are  partly  in- 

Saadia.       lellcelual  anil  partly  ^Scriptural.     The 

former  are  as  follows :  ( 1 )  ()b.servalion 
shows  that  many  men  possess  atliibules  of  aninnils. 
as,  for  instance,  the  genth'ness  of  a  lamb,  the  rage 
of  a  wild  beast,  the  gluttony  of  a  dog.  the  light- 
ness of  a  bird.  i'l<'.  These  peculiarities,  they 
assert,  prove  that  their  possessors  have  in  part 
the  souls  of  the  respective  animals.  (2)  It  would 
be  contniry  to  the  justice  of  Ooil  to  inflict  pain  upon 
children  in  punishment  for  sins  committed  by  their 
soids  in  ii  previous  slate.  The  Scriptural  reasons 
are  conclusions  drawn  from  certain  Biblicil  verses. 
such  as:  "Ni'llher  with  you  only  do  1  make  this 
covenant  and  Ihisoalh;  but  with  him  that  standetli 
liere  with  us  this  day  before  the  Lord  our  God.  and 
also  with  him  that  is  not  here  with  us  this  day  " 
(I)eut.  .\.\i.\.  14.  1."!);  "Ijles,sed  be  the  man  that 
walketh  not  in  the  coiniscl  of  the  ungtMlly,"  etc. 
(Ps.  i.  1).  Both  sets  of  reasons  are  refuted  by  Saa- 
dia. who  says  that  he  would  not  consider  it  wortli 
while  to  show  the  foolishness  an<i  the  low-minded- 
nessof  the  believers  in  metempsychosis,  were  he  not 
afraid  lest  they  might  e.xerci.se  a  pernicious  influence 
upon  others  (■Eiuunot  weDe'ol."  vi.). 

The  doctrine  counled  so  fcwndlierenis  among  the 
Jews  that,  wilh  the  exception  of  Abraham  ibn  Daud 
("Emunah   Hamah,"  i.   7).  no  Jewish   philosopher 

until  Hasdai  Crescas  even  deemed  it 
Influence  necessjiry  to  refute  it.  Only  wilh  the 
of  Cabala,    spreadof  theCabaladid  it  begin  to  take 

root  in  Judaism,  and  then  it  gained  be- 
lievers even  among  men  w  ho  were  little  inclined  to- 
ward mysticism.  Thus  one  sees  a  man  likeJudah 
ben  Asher  (Aslieri)  discussing  the  doctrine  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  father,  and  endeavoring  to  place  it  upon 
a  philosophical  basis  ("Ta'am  Zekenim,"  vii.).  The 
cabalists  eagerly  adopted  the  doctrine  on  account  of 
the  vast  field  it  offered  to  mystic  speculations. 
Moreover,  it  was  almost  a  necessary  corollary  of 
their  psychological  system.  The  absolute  condition 
of  the  soul  is,  according  to  them,  its  return,  after 
developing  all  those  perfections  the  germs  of  which 
are  eternally  implanted  in  it.  to  the  Infinite  Source 
from  which  it  emanated.  Another  term  of  life  must 
therefore  be  vouchsjifed  to  those  souls  which  have 
not  fufilled  their  destiny  here  below  and  have  not 
been  sulticiently  purified  for  the  state  of  reunion  with 
the  Primordial  Cause.  Ilcnce  if  the  soid.  on  its  first 
assumption  of  a  liuman  body  and  sojourn  on  earth, 
fails  to  acquire  that  experience  for  which  it  de- 
sceiuled  from  heaven,  and  becomes  contaminated  by 


that  which  is  polluting,  it  must  reiulmbit  a  body 
till  it  is  able  to  ascend  in  a  purified  stale  through 
repeated  trials.  This  is  the  theory  of  the  Zohar, 
which  says:  "All  soids  are  subject  to  tran.smi- 
gration;  and  men  do  not  know  the  ways  of  the 
Holy  One.  blessed  be  He!  They  do  not  know  that 
they  are  brought  before  the  tribunal  both  before 
they  enter  into  this  world  and  after  they  leave  it; 
they  arc!  ignorant  of  the  many  transmigrations  and 
secret  probations  which  they  have  to  undeigo,  ami 
of  the  nundier  of  souls  ami  spirits  w  hich  enter  into 
this  worhl  and  which  do  not  return  to  the  palace  of 
the  Heavenly  King.  -Men  do  not  know  how  the 
souls  revolve  like  a  stone  which  is  thrown  from  a 
sling.  Hut  the  lime  is  at  hand  when  these  mysteries 
will  be  disclosed  "  (Zohar.  ii.  9!(b).  Like  Origen  and 
other  Churcii  Fathers,  the  cabalists  used  as  their 
main  argument  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  nietemp- 
sychosisthe  justice  of  God.  Hut  for  the  belief  in 
metempsychosis,  they  maintained,  the  question  why 
God  often  permits  the  wicked  to  lead  a  happy  life 
wliile  many  righteous  are  miseiable,  would  be  un- 
answerable. Then.  too.  the  infliction  of  pain  upon 
children  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty  unless  it  is 
imjiosed  in  punishment  for  .sin  committed  by  the 
soul  in  a  previous  state. 

Although  raised  by  the  Cabala  to  the  rank  of  a 
dogma,  the  doctrine  of  met  em  psy  cliosis  still  found 
great  opposition  among  the  leaders  of  Judaism  iu 

the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  eenlnrics. 

Opposition   In    his    "Iggeiet    Hitiia7.zclul."    ad- 

to  ilressed  to  Solomon  ben  Adret  in  de- 

the  View,    fcnse  of  philosophy,  Jedaiah  Bedersi 

praises  I  be  philosophers  f(U'h.-4ving  op- 
posed the  belief  in  inelenipsychosis.  I  lasdai  Crescas 
("Or  Adonai."  iv.  7).  and  after  him  his  pupil  Joseph 
Albo  ("'Ikkariin."  iv.  29).  attacked  this  belief  on 
philosophical  grounds,  considering  it  to  be  a  heathen 
superslifion,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism.  The 
opposition,  however,  gradually  ceased ;  and  the  be- 
lief began  to  be  shared  even  by  men  who  were  im- 
bued with  Aristotelian  i)liiIosopliy.  Thus  Isaac 
Abravancl  sees  in  the  commandment  of  the  levirate 
a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  metempsj'chosis.  for  which 
he  gives  the  following  reasons.  (1)  God  in  Ilis 
mercy  willed  that  another  trial  should  be  given  to 
the  soul  which,  having  yielded  to  the  sanguine  lem- 
peramenl  of  the  body,  bad  committed  a  capital  sin, 
such  as  murder,  adultery,  etc.;  (2)  it  is  only  just 
that  when  a  man  dies  young  a  ch.ince  should  be 
given  to  his  soul  toexeculein  another  body  the  good 
deeds  which  it  bad  not  time  to  perform  in  the  first 
body;  (Ji)  the  soul  of  the  wicked  sometimes  passes 
into  another  body  in  order  to  receive  its  deserved 
l)unishment  here  below  instead  of  in  the  other  world, 
where  it  wo\dd  be  much  more  severe  (couuuenfary 
on  Dent.  xxv.  5).  These  arguments  were  wittily 
refuted  by  the  skeptical  Leon  of  Jloileuain  his  pam- 
phlet against  metempsychosi.s,  entitled  "Ben  Da- 
wid."  He  says:  "It  is  not  God.  but  the  planets, 
Ihat  deternnne  the  temperament  of  the  body;  why 
then  subject  the  soul  to  the  risk  of  entering  into  a 
bod}-  with  a  temperament  as  bad  as.  if  not  wor.se 
than,  that  of  the  one  it  has  left?  Would  it  not  be 
more  in  keeping  with  God's  mercy  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  weakness  of  the  body  and  to  pardon 
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tlic  soul  at  once?  To  send  the  soul  of  a  man  wlio 
(lied  young  inio  anr)ilier  body  would  bv  to  niakt-  it 
run  tlic  risk  of  losing  I  he  ad  vantages  it  had  aeciuireil 
in  its  former  biidy.  W'iiy  send  the  soul  of  the  wicked 
to  another  body  in  order  to  punish  it  here  below? 
AVas  there  anything  to  prevent  God  from  punishing 
it  while  it  was  in  its  lirst  body?" 

Upon  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  was  basetl 

the  psychological  system  of  the  practical  Cal)ala, 

inaugurated   by   the  eabalists  of   the 

The  school  of  Luria.     According  to  them. 

School  of    alt  the  souls  destined  for  the  human 

Luria.  race  were  created  together  with  the 
various  organs  of  Adam.  As  there 
are  superior  and  inferior  organs,  so  there  are  supe- 
rior and  inferior  souls,  according  to  the  organs  with 
which  Ihey  are  res])ectively  coupled.  Thus  there 
are  soids  of  the  brain,  of  the  eye,  <if  the  head.  etc. 
Each  human  soul  is  a  spark  ("nizaz  ")  from  Adam. 
The  first  sin  of  the  lirst  nnincauseil  confusion  among 
the  various  classes  of  souls;  so  that  even  the  purest 
soul  receive<l  an  admixture  of  evil.  This  state  of 
confusion,  which  gives  a  contininil  impulse  toward 
evil,  will  cease  with  the  arrival  of  the  .M<ssiah,  who 
will  establish  the  moral  system  of  the  world  on  a 
new  basis.  I'ntil  that  time  man's  soul,  becau.se  of 
its  delicieiicies,  can  not  return  to  its  source,  and  has 
to  wander  not  only  through  the  bodies  of  men,  but 
even  through  inainmate  things.  If  a  man's  good 
deeds  outweigh  his  evil  ones,  his  soul  pass«'»  into  a 
Innnan  body;  otherwise,  into  that  of  an  animal. 
Incest  causes  the  soul  to  pass  into  the  body  of  an  un- 
clean animal;  adultery,  into  that  of  an  a.ss;  i)ride 
in  a  leader  of  a  community,  into  that  of  a  bee;  for- 
gery of  amulets,  into  that  of  a  eat;  cnu-lty  toward 
the  poor,  into  that  of  a  crow;  ilenunciation,  into 
that  of  a  barking  cur;  causing  a  Jew  to  eat  unch'an 
tlesh,  into  a  leaf  of  a  tree  which  endures  great  suf- 
fering when  shaken  by  the  wind;  neglect  to  wash 
tin'  hands  before  meals,  into  a  river. 

The  main  dilference  belwi'en  the  pa.ssing  of  the 
soul  into  a  liumati  body  and  its  tninsmigmlion  into 
an  animal  or  an  inanimate  object  consists  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  former  case  the  soul  ignores  its 
transmigration,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  fully  aware  of 
ilsdegradation,  and  sulTers  cruelly  therefrom.  Willi 
H'gard  to  the  transmigration  of  Ihe  soul  into  a  crow 
Moses  Calaiiti',  rabbi  at  Sal'ed.  relates  that  once  lie 
accomiiaiiied  Isaac  Luria  to 'Aiii  Zaiiiin  to  pniy  at 
the  tomb  of  Jiidali  ben  llai.  On  approaching  Ihe 
place  he  noticed  on  an  olive-tree  which  grew  near 
the  toinbacrow  whicheroaked  incessjintly.  "  Were 
you  aci|uainleil,"  asked  Luria,  "willi  Shabbethai. 
"the  tax-farmer  of  Safed?"  "  I  knew  him."  answered 
Oalanle:  "he  was  a  very  bad  man  and  displayed 
great  cruelly  toward  tin- poor,  who  were  iiol  able  to 
pay  the  taxes."  "'I'liis  crow,"  said  Luria,  '•coiitaiiiH 
his  soul"  ("Shibhe  ha-Ari."  p.  •-'(•). 

A  (|uite  new  development  of  Ihe  doctrine  of  me- 
tempsvchosis  was  Ihe  theory  of  Iheini- 

Itnpreg'-       pregnalion  of  souls,    propouinled    by 

nation  of    the  calmlisis  of  Ihe  Luria  school.    Ac 

'  Souls.        cording  to  this  theory,  a  piirilliil  soul 

that   has  neglected  some  riligioiis  ilu- 

ties  on  earth    inusi    return    to   the  earthly    life  and 

unite  «  iili  Ibc  soul  of  a  living  nmn.  in  onhr  to  make 


good  such  neglect.  Further,  tlic  soul  of  a  mnn  frwd 
from  sill  appears  again  on  earth  to  siipitorl  a  weak 
soul  uiiei|ual  to  its  tusk.  Thus,  for  inslunce,  the 
soul  of  Samuel  was  supported  by  those  of  Most-sand 
Aaron;  the  .soul  of  I'liinehas,  by  those  of  Xadali  and 
Abiliii.  However,  this  union,  which  may  cMeiid  to 
three  souls  at  one  time,  cam  take  place  only  between 
souls  of  n  lioniogeneoiis  cimnicter.  that  is.  Iwiween 
those  which  are  sparks  from  the  Riiine  .Vdaniite 
organs.  As  the  impregnated  soul  comes  either  to 
make  good  a  neglect  or  to  support  u  weak  soul,  it 
enters  into  the  body  only  after  the  man  liaii  com- 
pleted his  thirle<.'iitli  year,  when  he  reaches  (he  age 
of  religious  duly  and  responsibility. 

The  dispersi(ai  of  Ismil  has  for  its  piir|Mise  the 
sitlvation  of  man;  ami  the  puritieil  souls  of  Nnielites 
unite  with  the  souls  of  other  races  in  order  to  free 
them  from  demoniacal  intluences.  Eueli  man,  ac- 
cording to  the  practical  Cabala,  liears  on  his  fore- 
head a  mark  by  which  one  may  re<'ogni/.e  the  nature 
of  the  soul:  to  which  degree  and  class  It  lH-long«; 
the  relation  existing  iH-lween  it  and  the  Kii|H-rlor 
world;  the  Iransniigralions  it  liiis  already  aecom- 
plisheil;  Ihe  means  by  which  it  may  contribute  to 
the  esiablishnient  of  the  new  moral  sysiiin  of  the 
world;  how  it  may  Iw  freed  from  <l<-monlacal  inllu 
ences;  and  to  which  .s<iul  it  should  lie  united  in 
order  to  become  purified.  He  who  wislies  to  ascer- 
lain  to  which  of  the  four  worlds  Ids  soul  Ulong* 
must  dost- his  eyes  and  llx  his  thought  on  the  four 
letters  of  the  InefTable  Name.  If  ihi-  c.lnr  he  then 
beholds  is  a  very  briglii.  sparkling  »  ul 

has   proceeded    from  the  world  of  eiii .  -"iP 

mVvSni;  if  an  ordinary  white,  fnuii  llml  i.f  en  alive 
ideas  inS''13n  C^iy ;  if  red.  fnuii  that  of  cmilive 
forination  ini'Vn  cSv-  '""'  "  Sf**".  '"">i  that  of 
creative  mallir  (rt'CTH  dI'IV' 

The   eabalists  of   Ihe    Lir    .  '    pretrndiit  to 

know   the  origins  and   tnu  ■*   of   all    Ihe 

souls  of  the  hiinian  nice  sim  •   .\.l;ini .   and  In  their 

works  accounts  are  given  conceriiinir  Hibllcal  |ht- 

sonages  and  llii'  ci'  '  'u- 

Speeial       daisiii.     Thus,   for  ul 

Instances,    of  .\aroii  is  said  l'>  i>  >^  <il 

fiolii  Ihe  giMsl  part  of  III  ,  It 

entered  into  the  ImmIv  of  Ihe  higli  in 

expiation  of  Ihe  sin  comniiltiil  b  "K 

Ihe  golden  calf— a  sin  I  '    '  — 

broke  his  nis-k  in  fiillii  H 

Ininsniigraleil  into  lb.    i\  ■■-.  ••n 

biiaiiie  purllled       Tin-  name  "  .\  Iw 

Initials  of  David  and  M         '    ■  '•«• 

soul    of    the    (Irsl    iniin  '  !'«• 

name  "  Ijilian  "  <  ■  •  ■  ■'"' 

Nabal.    who    itii<  ''■ 

Jacob's  sou!  •  '''*' 

former    liinl  '"" 

Ksaii,    Moi.  ■'•' 

lllnis<-lf  be' 
gerilig  Ihe  - 
Is  Iheaccoi  "* 

thesoiiliiof  , "» 

soul  of  Imar  de  1  "  • 

spark  from  llial  •■■    ■• 
'ponf  P'^V.    '•'"'  "' 
soul  of  K'la.  tlwt  •)(  '^ 
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of  Si'lh.  the  son  of  Aditiii.  To  llic  soul  of  Moses 
Alsliccli  was  iiiiitfd  tlmt  of  the  ittiiom  r^aiiiiiel  ben 
Niilinmni:  lienee  the  former's  talent  for  preiicliinj;. 
Hnlh  Moses  Corilovero  and  Elijah  <le  Vidas  partook 
of  the  soul  of  Zecliariali  hi'M  .Ielioia<la;  hence  the 
preul  friendship  that  existed  lietween  theni.  15e- 
cause  of  some  sin  his  soul  had  eouuuitted  in  a  pre- 
vious state  Moses  Vital  was  unable  to  aciiuire  u  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  Cabala.  The  soul  of  Joseph 
Dilpinociilered  intoablackdog.  Ilayyim  Vila!  ]ios- 
sessed,  accordinjr  to  Isaac  Luria.  a  soul  which  had 
not  been  soiled  by  Adam's  sin.  Ijuria  himself  pos- 
ses.sed  the  soul  of  Moses,  which  had  previously  been 
in  the  bodies  of  .Simeon  ben  Yoliai  and  Iluinnuna 
Saba. 

Generally  the  souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  the 
bo<Iies  of  men,  and  those  of  women  into  the  bodies 
of  women ;  but  there  are  exceptions.  The  soul  of 
Judali,  the  son  of  Jacob,  was  in  part  that  of  a  wom- 
an; while  Tamar  had  the  soul  of  a  man.  Tamar's 
soul  passed  into  Huth;  and  therefore  the  latter 
coulil  not  bear  children  until  God  liad  imparted  to 
lier  sparks  from  a  female  soul.  The  transmigration 
of  a  man's  soul  into  the  body  of  a  woman  is  consid- 
ered by  some  cabalists  to  be  a  punishment  for  the 
commission  of  heinous  sins,  as  when  a  man  refuses  to 
give  alms  or  to  conimuniiate  his  wisdom  to  others. 

The  theory  of  impresrnation  gave  birth  to  the 
superstitious  belief  in  "dibbuk  "  or  "gilgul,"  which 
prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  among  the  Oriental 
Jews  and  those  of  eastern  Europe.  This  belief  as- 
sumes thai  there  arc  soids  which  arc  condemned  to 
wander  for  a  time  in  this  world,  where  they  are  tor- 
mented by  evil  spirits  which  watch  and  accompany 
them  everywhere.  To  escape  their  tormentors  such 
souls  sometimes  take  refuge  in  the  bodies  of  living 
pious  men  and  women,  over  whom  the  evil  spirits 
have  no  power.  The  person  to  whom  sue  h  a  soul 
clings  endures  great  sulfering  and  loses  his  ow-n 
individuality;  he  acts  as  though  he  were  (|uite  an- 
other man.  and  loses  all  moral  sense. 

Gilgul.  He  can  be  cured  only  by  a  miracle- 
working  rabbi  ("  ba'al  sliem  ")  who  is 
able  to  ca.st  out  the;  soul  from  his  body  by  exorcisms 
and  aniidet.s.  The  usual  exorcism  in  such  cases  con- 
sisted in  the  rabbi's  reciting,  in  the  presence  of  ten 
men  (si-e  .AIi.vvan).  the  nist  Psalm,  and  adjuring 
the  soul  in  the  name  of  God  to  leave  the  body  of  the 
afflicted  one.  In  case  of  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  soul  to  yield  to  this  simple  injunction,  the  ban 
and  the  blowing  of  the  shofar  are  resorted  to.  In 
order  that  it  may  cause  the  least  possible  amount  of 
damage  to  the  body.  th<!  soul  is  always  directed  to 
pa.ss  out  through  the  small  toe. 

The  belief  that  migrant  souls  seek  refuge  in  the 
bodies  of  living  persons  became  more  and  more 
deeply  rooted;  and  regular  methods  for  expelling 
them  are  given  in  the  cabalistic  works  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  This  superstition  is  still  widely 
spread,  especially  in  Hasidic  circles.  Curtiss  relates 
("Primitive  Semitic  Religions  of  To-Day."  p.  1.52) 
that  a  few  years  ago  a  woman  was  exorcised  in  Pal- 
estine, and  that  the  spirit  when  questioned  replied 
that  it  was  the  soul  of  a  Jew  who  had  been  mur- 
dered in  Xablus  twelve  years  before.  The  migrant 
soul  was  generally  believed  to  belong  to  a  wicked 


or  murdered  person  ;  but  it  may  happen  that  that  of 
a  righteous  man  is  condenuuil.  tor  a  slight  oll'ense 
committed  by  it,  to  wander  for  a  while  in  this  world. 
.Such  a  soul  is.  however,  free  from  demoniacal  in- 
Huenccs,  and  it  enters  the  body  ot  a  living  person 
not  to  avoid  evil  spirits  (who  have  no  power  over 
it),  but  to  atone  for  the  fault  it  has  comiiulted.  As 
soon  as  this  has  been  accomplished  it  leaves  the 
body  of  its  own  free  will.  Ilayyim  Vital  records 
that  while  sojourning  at  Damascus  in  1(>9!)  he  was 
called  upon  to  entertain  himself  with  the  soul  of  a 
pious  man  which  had  entered  the  body  of  thedaugh- 
ter  of  Haphael  Ainiw.  The  soul  informed  him  that 
it  was  exiled  from  heaven  for  having  slighted  the 
virtue  of  repentance.  For  a  time  it  dwelt  in  a 
tish,  but  this  lish  was  caught  and  sold  to  Haphael 
lorthe  Sabbathmeal;  the  soul  then  entered  the  body 
of  the  daughter  of  the  house.  In  proclaiming  be- 
fore Vital  the  great  importance  of  repentance  it 
became  free  to  return  to  its  heavenly  alxiile  ("Sliib- 
he  Ilayyim  Wital,''  ed.  Lemberg,  p.  11).  Narra- 
tives of  this  sort  abound  in  the  cabalistic  writings  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  many 
of  them  are  reproduced  in  the  "  Xishniat  Hayyim" 
of  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  who  showed  himself  a  lirm 
believer  in  all  kinds  of  gilgulim  and  dibbukiiu. 
lie  even  went  so  far  as  to  endeavor  to  demonslr.-ile 
that  references  to  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  cases  of  exorcism 
occurred  at  Safcd  or  in  its  neighborhood;  that  is, 
in  localities  where  mysticism  was  nourishing.  A 
curious  case  is  cited  by  Jloses  I'rager  in  his  "  /Cera' 
Kodesh  ":  it  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  David 
Oitpenheim,  the  collector  of  Hebrew  books  and 
manuscripts,  who  was  the  rabbi  of  Nikolsburg, 
Moravia,  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  narrative. 
See  DiiiBiKi.M. 

BiRMOfiRAPiiY :  Azariab  <ln  Fnno,  Giloute  Neohamot,  passim ; 
Manasiseli  l)en  Isniel,  Nishmnt  Hnutlim.  part  III.,  oh.  xtv.; 
part  Iv.,  cti.  XX.:  Luria.  Scfcr  ha-(liUiulim.  yinasim :  Slirhiihe 
ha-ArU  passim  :  Israel  Sanik,  Shitiltr  Htiiniim  Il'ifn/.  pjis- 
siin :  .\t)nihain  Slialnm  Hal.  Sffcr  yi'lta'im  Mti'n.'ifUa,  p.  IH; 
GInsliurK.  2'hc  Kalilmhih.jt.t'i:  Karppe.  K/ik/c  .wi-  Villi- 
giiic  (III  ZtilKir.  pp.  :t'n  ct  xeq..  Paris.  1902;  l>.  Rudennaiin. 
t^f-ha-niclit  }ilH:r  ilif  lilcr  tier  Scelnnratnli'rtniii.  Wanwiw, 
IS78;  s.  Ruliin.  (lUiiiil  .Ycs/iani'if.  Crarow.  I><!IS:  Ale.xaiirli-r 
W.  M.  Meiiz.  Iinwniic  Pns.tcssinti  hi  tlif  I\'iir  Ti^stamcnU 
Edinburgh.  I'.Kti:  (;udeinami,  Gcscli.  j.  aK.  MX  2Ii;. 

K.  I.    Bit. 

TRANS'VAAL.     See  SotTH  AKuir.\. 

TRANSYLVANIA  ( Hungarian,  Erdely  ;  Ger- 
man, Siebenbiirgen):  A  district  which  has  formed 
a  pari  of  lluiigarv  since  1^67.  According  to  one 
tradition,  the  first  Jewish  settlers  of  this  region 
were  subjects  of  the  Persian  king  Xerxes,  who 
fled  thither  after  the  battle  of  Salainis;  wljile 
anolher  tradition  states  that  they  were  coloni/ed 
there  by  the  Dacian  king  Decebulus.  It  is  certain, 
at  all  events,  that  Jews  lived  in  Transylvania  soon 
after  the  country  had  become  a  part  of  Dacia 
during  the  Roman  period.  The  earliest  mention 
of  them  in  historical  sources,  however,  is  in  1.57s, 
when  it  was  decreed  in  Art.  xxii.  of  the  regulations 
passed  by  the  national  assembly  at  Kolozsvar  that 
"Greeks  and  likewise  Jews  might  not  engage  in 
trade,  except  in  i)laces  especially  assigned  IIkmii 
for  residence."  This  "  locus  deposilionis  "  in  which 
Jews  were  allowed  to  live  wasGyulafehervar  (ICarls- 
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burg,  formerly  called  Wcisseuburg,  Alba  Julia, 
ami  Allia  C'urolinn),  a  frontier  lowii,  where  llie  Turk- 
isli  trailc  passed  tliroiigli  Jewish  lianils.  In  162ijthe 
grand  duke  Gabriel  Bethlcn  granted  the  Jews  the 
privilcgeof  S('ltling  in  fortilied  eitles,  of  carryingon 
comnieree  throughout  the  country,  and  of  unre- 
stricted observance  of  religion.  This  privilege,  al- 
though made  a  law  l)y  the  nalional  assendily  in  1027, 
was  of  short  duration.  The  ordinances  jjassed  liy 
the  national  assembly  in  lfl")(»  provided  that  the 
Jews  should  be  restricted  conunercially,  and  should 
be  forced,  like  the  Greeks,  to  wear  distinctive 
articles  of  clothing  and  badges;  and  Ihc  intolerant 
gr.ind  duke  George  Hakoc/.y  11.  ih  prived  tliem  of 
the  right  of  residence  in  fortilicd  towns.  These  pro- 
visions, however,  were  never  carried  out.  While 
the  emperor  Joseph  11.,  in  his  patent  of  1781,  ap- 
pointe<l  Gyulafeln'rvar  as  a  residence  for  the  Jews, 
and  while  the  same  provision  was  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  late  as  ISl."),  Ih(!  Jews  ha  veal  ways  lived  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  although  their  numliers 
may  have  been  small.  The  religious  congregation 
and  the  oidy  conununity  oHicially  recognized,  how- 
ever, were  at  Gyidafehervar,  where  tluMe  was  a  bet 
din  as  early  as  Mid.  The  first  rabbi  whose  name  is 
known  was  Joseph  Hcisz  Auerbaeh  (17-13-50).  who 
was  succeeded  by  Solomon  Selig  b.  Saul  ha-Kohen 
(1754-r)H),  Johanan  b.  Isaac  of  Helgrade  (until  1700), 
Benjamin  Zeeb  Wolf  of  Cracow  (until  1777),  Moses 
b.  Samuel  ha-Levi  Margolioth  (1778-1817),  Jlena- 
hem  b.  Joshua  .Mendel  (1818--j:i),  Ezekiel  b.  Joseph 
Pallet  (182:J-4r)),  and  Abrahant  Friedmann  (1845-79), 
all  of  whom  held  the  title  of  district  rabbi. 

The  Sabbatarians  (.Sand)atianer)  ate  important 
factors  in  the  history  of  tljc  Jews  in  Traii.sylvania. 
This  sect  originated  among  the  Ohristians,  undir  the 
iidliiencc  of  the  Heforination,  and  was  founded  in 
1588  by  Andreas  Eiis.sy,  whose  followers  regarded 
the  Jews  as  the  chosen  i)eople  and  held  their  belief 
to  be  the  only  true  failli.  They  olxserved  the  Jew- 
ish ilietary  laws,  kept  the  Jewish  feasts,  and  were 
especially  strict  in  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
Till'  persecutions  of  the  princes  Gabriel  ISethJi'ii 
and  Georgi'  Hakoczy  I.  alienaled  the  Sabbatarians 
further  and  furl  her  from  Christian  doclrines,  until 
they  approached  Judaism  so  closely  that  tiie  only 
congregation  which  survived  the  pc'iseciilioii,  and 
which  still  existsin  Bi'i/dd-l'jfalii,  olllcially  adopted 
Judaism  with  the  permission  of  liaroii  ElllviW,  min- 
ister of  religion.  At  present  (Ilt05)  tin' Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  Transylvania  is  51t,2:)l). 

niliModiuriiv:  .s.  Knlm,  .1  Sinmltnlninh.  Tiirli'iflllli.  Ihm- 
inillilii'ljllli.i'.i  IvnUlliinili.  Iliuhuii'sl,  ISSS;  II  llllZlll.  .1/"M- 
ki'ihtliili  II  Sz'mihiiliMil.riil.  II).  IlKlt:  Kluler,  Ar  KKlilyl  '/M- 
Milt  MutljiMit.  KliuiM-nhiirK.  U«ll. 

H.  It.    V. 

TRASTEVERE.     See  HoMK. 

TRAUBE,  LUDWIO  :    German  pliyslcinn  nml 

tnedieal  author:  born  iil  Uatibor,  I'russi.in  Silesia. 
Jan.  IH.  IH1«;  die<l  at  Iterllii  April  11,  lM7(i:  ehler 
brother  of  .Moritz  Traiibe.  He  sludied  at  the  gym- 
iiasiuni  of  his  native  town  and  tin'  universities  of 
Hreslau,  Herliii  (.MI).  IS4n,  and  Vienna.  After  ii 
postgraduate  course  al  Vienna  rniversily  lie  eslab- 
iisheil  himself  as  a  iihysician  in  the  city  "f  Merlin  in 
1M43.     In  IS|;!  he  opened  a  private  seminary  coiirsi- 


on  auscullation  and  perciissiuii.  which  he  continiiitl 
for  a  year;  in  1N44  he  coninienced  his  e.vperiiiicuta 
on  animals,  especially  in  regard  to  ulIeclion>>  of  (he 
lungs  tliriiiigh  culling  of  the  uervu«  vugitit.  in 
which  e.vperinients  he  followed  the  work  of  1/inget. 
The  results  of  his  labors  were:  "Die  l'n«nrlien  und 
die  UcschalTeiiheit  Derji-nigen  Veraiidiriingen, 
Welche  das  Liingeiiparenchyin  iiach  DiirchKclinei- 
dung  der  Nervi  Vagi  Erleidet "  uiid  "  Ik-itrng  zur 
Lehrevon  den  Erstiekungsers<heiniiiigen  am  Uespl- 
rations- .Vppanit,"  published  in  is^iland  |M47respMl- 
ively  in  "  lieilrilgezur  K.vperimeiilellen  I'alhologie." 

Traulx- became  prival-iloceni  al  Berlin  I'mverMly 
and  as.sistant  lo  SchiH'iilrin  ut  tin'  Chnrite  MoKpitiil 
in  1848,  and  was  appoinle'l  chief  plivNiciuii  of  n 
department  of  the  same  institution  and  UHsisluiit 
profes.sor  in  1H57.  In  \i<\Vi  he  wa.n  appointi-<l  pro- 
fe.s.sor  at  the  Prussian  instilulion  for  army  iiurgi-<in» 
(Friedricli  Wilhelms  Insliliit  zur  Aushildung  von 
Militilrllrzten):  in  isiitj  he  received  the  title  i-f  "(Je- 
heimer  ^ledi/inalrath " ;  anil  in  1873  he  became 
professor  at  the  university. 

Thnnigh  Ihe  al>ove.mentione<l  es-says  TniulK-  Ik*- 
came  one  of  the  leading  (iennan  specialisis  in  ex- 
perimental pathology,  in  which  Ibid  he  remainol 
prominent  up  to  his  death.  His  fame  as  a  cliniriiin, 
loo,  was  great,  he  being  one  of  Ihe  Ik-sI  leucherK  at 
his  university.  Trniibe  was  also  one  of  the  leading 
luiu'tilioners  of  Europe.  Many  of  his  es.sayH  were 
epoch-making.  To  these  belong  Ids  nionognipli* 
on  digitalis,  fever.  Ilierniometry  In  iiie<lieine.  di»- 
ea.ses  of  the  lungs,  heart,  ami  kidneys  ("  lelnT  den 
Znsanimeiihang  vmi  Herz-  iind  Niereiikninklieileu." 
Berlin.  IH.Vi).  and  above  all  his  works  on  ex|HTl- 
meiital  palliology.  His  essays  wert'  originally 
published  in  the  "Cliarite  Annali'ii."  "  Verhiinil- 
lungeii  der  Berliner  .Medizinischen  (ii-si-llsclmft," 
and  other  medical  journals,  lie  c  "  '  '  •  iii 
later  and  published  them  in  "(tesainU'  .'O 

zur    Pathologic   iind   Tlienijiie"    (vol      i,    ii<tiiii. 
1871.  contains  his  experimenlal  e.>wayii;  Vol.   II..  iA. 
1871,   ills  clinical  ex|M'riincnts;    vol.    iil.,   r     ■"- 
published    after   his  death    by    liU  iirphev^ 
Frilnkel,   conlains    his  diary,  and    mi' 
works).     In  lMll7TriiulM' publishi-d  "  |i  dp 

der  Kmnkheiteii  di-s  Hespirutions-  uinl  t  im  Miini..n» 
apparalcs"  (not  complele). 

In  lS7Mii  moniiinent  was  ercclttl  to  Ihc  mcnioiy 
of  Traiibe  in  the  H4'cond  court  of  llic  Clmrlle. 


IsTil. 


y.  T 

TRAUBEL,  HORACE:  Amerinin nlllor; 

al  Ciiiiid.n.  .N    .1  .    I>"     "'     '^■■-      ■•'"■  ••■•'   " 

public  si'liiH)!*  of  his  t 

appointisl,  (.'■■■'•  "  "  ' 

Thomas  II    H 

man:    hi'  h  > 

nuinlHT  of  1 
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ecutors  lie  cditctl  a  meiiiDriiil  vdluinc  mi  Wiilt  \Vliil- 
iniiii.  Triiiilii'l  is  iditur  iii-cliicf  of  "'riic  Arlsiimn," 
a  piiblicaliim  foundcil  in  Pliilailclpliia  in  l!tO:i.  Ho 
is  also  si'creUiry  of  the  liilcruatiouul  Walt  Whiliiiaii 
Fellowship. 
A.  P.  H.  V. 

TRAVELERS  :  Jews  early  brcame  accustomcil 
to  waiukriiig,  eitlur  by  oonipulsioii.  as  in  tlic  Exile 
anil  ill  llic  DiAsi'oiiA,  or  llinmitli  natural  dispersion. 
The  spicadinKout  of  Ihi'.Iewish  laee  in  the  liisl  and 
seeond  ecntuiies  iiidieated  a  williriirness  to  eliaiijie 
homes  rarely  found  in  other  classes  uiuler  the  Hoiiiau 
empire,  owinj;  to  the  local  nature  of  their  culls. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Temid<'  there  was  nolh- 
inj:  to  prevent  .lews  worshipinj;  in  any  pari  of  the 
hahilalile  globe.  .lews  were  found  as  far  north  as 
the  Black  Sea  and  as  far  west  as  Spain,  and  the  in- 
tercourse between  Palestine  and  Uabylonia  was  c<ui- 
tinued.  as  is  shown  by  the  cases  of  Ilillel,  Akiba. 
and  Hah.  Communications  between  Palestine  and 
Home  were  freiiuenl;  and  the  example  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus  shows  the  wide  e.vtent  of  country  that  an 
individual  without  any  means  could  cover  in  the 
course  of  a  few  j-eais  (see  liarnack,  "  Ansbreitunf: 
des  CMiristentliums,"  Berlin,  1904).  With  the  sjiread 
of  Islam,  .lewish  traders  liecame  the  chief  interme- 
diaries between  Moslem  and  Christian  lands;  and 
two  roiit<'S  between  Spain  and  China  are  recorded  as 
traversed  by  Jewish  traders  known  as  "  Hadanites," 
who  are  described  in  the  "  Book  of  Ways,"  written 
about  Hn  by  Ibn  Khordadhbeh  (see  Co.mmerck). 
Other  Jewish  trade-routes  ran  from  Byzantium  to 
Pnij;ue.  and  possibly  ex  tended  fart  her  north.  A  Jew 
named  Isaac  accompanied  an  embassy  of  (Miarle- 
mairne's  from  .Vi.x-lu-Cliapelle  to  Ba.sdad  in  802.  It 
is  siiid  that  Jacob  ibn  Tarik  was  sent  in  the  ninth 
century  from  Bagdad  as  far  as  Ceylon  to  obtain  as- 
tronomical books  from  the  Indians;  and  according 
to  Abniham  ibn  Ezra  a  Jewish  traveler  broiiL'hl  from 
India  the  so-calleil  Arabic  numerals  (see  "Fables  of 
Bidpai,"  I'd.  Jacobs,  p.  xxiv.).  His  name  is  given 
also  as  "Joseph  of  Spain"  (Weisscnbron,  "Zur 
Ge.sch.  der  Jelzigen  ZilTern,"  1892,  pp.  74-78). 

The  travels  of  Eldad  lia-Dani  are  staled  to  have 
extended  from  Babylonia  to  Spain,  but  their  au- 
tbenticily  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  travels  of 
Abraham  ilin  Ezra  between  1140  and  ll(i8  extended 
as  far  as  Palestine  on  the  one  .side,  and  to  England 
on  the  other.  The  same  century  was  distinguished 
by  two  important  travelers.  Bkn.iamin  of  Tiidcla 
started  from  Saragossa  in  llfiOaml  went  at  least  as 
far  as  Bagdad,  returning  to  Spain  about  1171.  It 
is  iloulilful  whelher  his  accounts  of  countries  east 
of  Bagdad  are  derived  from  personal  knowledge  or 
from  hearsjiy.  About  the  8,11110  time  Pethahiah  of 
Regensburg  traveled  from  Prague  to  Poland  and 
South  Hus.sia,  to  Bagdad,  to  Jerusjilem,  and  back  to 
Greece  and  Bohemia.  In  1210  a  band  of  over  300 
rabbis  from  France  and  England  made  a  i)ilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  following  the  example  of  Judah 
lia-Levi  in  1140  and  starting  the  pnictiso  of  pilgrim- 
ages, a  list  of  which  will  be  found  under  I'tl.c.Ui.M- 
.\0E.  Estori  Farhi  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  their  followers;  after  the  expulsion  of  Jews  from 
Prance  in  1306  he  wandered  in  Spain,  Egypt,  and 


Palestine,  over  which  he  traveled  very  thoroughly 
for  .seven  years  for  geographical  |iurposes. 

Jews  were  intimately  connected  with  the  impor- 
tant extension  of  geographical  knowledge  in  the 
lifteentli  century — theoretically  through  the  school 
of  .Majorca  map-makers  to  which  belonged  CitK.sijiKS 
1.0  JiiiKU  and  -Miocia.  and  praclically 

Part  in       Ihrmigh  a  number  of  travelers  like  Af- 

Geograph-  fon.so  de  Bay  lia,  Abiahani  of  liega,  and 

ical  .losepli  of  Eamejo,  who  accompanied 

Discovery.    Pedro  de  Covilham  on  the  discovery 

of  the  land-route  to  the  East  Indies, 

and  Caspar  da  (!ama,  who  had  gone  from  Poland  to 

Goa.  where  he  met  Vasco  da  Gaiiia  (Jacobs,   ".Story 

of  Geographical  Di.scovery,"  p.  89.  New  York,  1904). 

Jews  accompanied  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  to 

America  (see  A.mkuica,  Disiovkuv  ok). 

Pilgrimages  like  those  of  Meshullam  b.  Menahein 
of  Volterraand  Obadiah  Bertinoroto  the  Holy  Land 
and  back  became  too  fiequcnt  to  deserve  spi'cial 
mention;  David  Heubeni's  travels  were  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  A  certain  .Tew  named  .lehonadab  of 
Morocco,  mentioned  by  Andre  Tlievet  as  liaving  ac- 
quired twenty -<'ight  languages  from  personal  inter- 
course with  those  who  spoke  them,  was  jirobably 
well  acfiuainted  with  North  .Vfrica.  Antonio  de 
Jlontesinos  appears  to  have  traveled  widely  in  .South 
Amerit'a;  he  claimed  to  have  discovered  there  the 
Lost  Ten  Tribes  about  l(i42.  ]\Ioses  Pereira  de  Pavia 
traveled  from  Holland  to  Cochin  and  described  the 
.Jews  there  (1687),  while  Teixeira's  descriptions  of 
his  travels  in  the  Philippines,  China,  and  parts  of 
America  are  of  consideralile  interest.  In  the  eight- 
eenth century  few  names  of  travelers  occur,  ajiarl 
from  those  of  pilgrims  to  Palestine  and  wanderers 
through  Euro))e,  though  Samuel  Unmaiielli  of  .Man- 
tua, who  lived  in  Berlin  in  1791,  described  his  travels 
from  Gibraltar  to  Algiers  and  Morocco,  giving  many 
interesting  details.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Jews 
took  a  large  share  in  travel  in  unknown  parts.  .Men- 
tion may  be  made  of  Joseph  Wolf  ami  his  travels  to 
Bokhara;  of  Nalhaniel  Isaacs,  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  explore  Zululand  and  Xatal ;  ;ind  of  C.  S. 
Pollack,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  New  Zealand, 
of  which  he  wrote  an  account  ("  Hesidence  in  New 
Zealand,"  2  vols.,  Lond(m,  18:n-37).  W.  G.  Pal- 
grave  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  journej's  in 
central  Arabia;  Arminius  Vambery  of  his  in  cen- 
tral .Vsia;  Captain  Binger  discovered  the  bend  of 
the  Niger;  and  Captain  Foa  wandered  from  South  to 
North  Africa.  Emin  Pasha  and  Iiouis  A.  Lucas  are 
also  to  be  mentioned  as  having  added  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  darkest  Africa.  On  Polar  expeditions 
Bessels,  Israel,  and  Angelo  Ileilprin  have  done 
service. 

Among  modern  travelers  who  have  devoted  their 
attention  particularly  to  the  condition  of  .Jews  in 
various  lands  have  been:  Benjamin  II.,  who 
wandered  over  all  the  continents  except  Australia; 
Jacob  .Saphir,  who  was  especially  interested  in  the 
Jewsof  Yemen;  J.  Ilalevy.  who  visited  theFalashas; 
and  J.  Rinniann,  who  traveled  among  the  Jews  of 
India.  Chorny's  travels  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Deinard's  among  those  of  the  Ciiniea 
should  be  mentioned.  To  these  should  be  added  E. 
N.    Adler,    who  has  visited  most  of   the  outlying 
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colonies    of    Jews    in   Africa,    Asia,    and   America 
("Jewsof  iMany  Ijinds,"  Pliila<ieli)hia,  1905). 
BliiLIOURAPMY  :  Ziinz,  Literatiirdcrjiukii,  In  (;.  S.  1. 1«>  310. 
8.  J. 

TRAVNIK  :  Town  of  Bosnia.  The  first  Jews 
seltlicl  thru-  111  ilie  biginniiig  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
liiry.  during  tlie  reign  of  the  snltiin  'Alxl  alMajid, 
most  of  them  lieing  Sepliurdlm  from  Sarajevo.  Tlie 
tirsl  to  come  were  the  army  purveyor  Ahraham  Es- 
kenasi.  the  Ottoman  army  surgeon  I.saae  .Salom  (de- 
scendants of  botli  of  whom  are  now  living  at  Sara- 
jevo), and  the  ralihi  Isaac  Atlias.  About  this  time 
.Mo.ses  Amar,  a  J<w  from  Bc!gra<le,  wliose  descend- 
ants still  live  in  that  city,  was  employed  by  the 
Ottoman  govcnuneiil  as  coliecliu' of  tji.\es  atTrav- 
nik.  His  successors  down  to  the  time  of  the  occu- 
pation (187IS)  were  the  following  Jews:  Judah  Mon- 
tilijo.  H.  Salom,  T.  Levi.  I).  Salom.  and  .M.  I.  Salom. 
T\u:  Ottoman  government  treated  them  liberally, 
allowing  them  to  close  the  ta.x-oflice  on  Jewish 
feast-days  and  on  Saturdays — a  fact  which  indi- 
cates the  inlluence  antl  respect  which  the  Jews 
enjoyed. 

The  Jews  of  Travnik  have  always  been  conserva- 
tive. About  1S40.  when  theirnundier had  increased, 
they  built  a  wooden  chapel,  which  was  replaced  by 
a  massive  temple  in  isii:?,  the  leading  Jews  of  the 
community  helping  in  its  construction  by  personally 
carrying  stone  and  brick.  A  sehoolhouse  was  erected 
in  1S77,  but  both  these  edifices  were  burned  in  the 
conllagiation  of  Sept.  3,  1!)03.  The  acting  rabbi, 
Isaac  Attias,  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  was 
succeeded  by  Abraham  Abinon,  who  oHicialed  for 
twentysi.v  years,  when  he  was  called  to  S.\iia.ikvo 
as  chief  rabbi  of  the  Sephardim  in  nosnia-Her/ego- 
viiia.  The  Jews  of  Travnik  have  never  been  sub- 
jected to  any  persecutions  or  restrictions  on  account 
of  their  religion,  and  have  always  lived  peaceably 
with  the  followers  of  other  cree(ls.  In  li)l»3.  out  of 
ft  total  iiopulation  of  fi.lS'^ti,  (here  were  420  Jews  in 
the  town,  comprising  in  a  single  eoinmiinily  si.\ty- 
tive  Sephanlicand  twenty-four  .Vshkena/.ic  families, 
the  latter  Imving  come  after  \H~S. 

J.  S.  Wk. 

TREASON.— Biblical  Data:  In  the  .strictest 
sense  tliiif  is  itn  iccurd  in  Ihc  liible  of  an  attempt 
to  betray  one's  country,  nor  is  then'  any  inintion  of 
im  unsuccessful  altempt  at  regicide,  which  is  high 
treason;  but  there  are  numerous  inslances  of  suc- 
cessful atlcmiits  to  overthrow  the  government  by 
killing  its  head.  Abimelecli,  the  son  of  Jerubliaal, 
slew  his  half-brothers,  the  s<'Veiily  sons  of  (iideon, 
and  proclaimed  himself  ruler  of  Israel  (Judges  l.\. 
1-5).  Athaliah  annihilateil  all  tliosi-  of  royal 
blood  and  made  herself  tjiieen  of  Jmlah  (II  Kings 
xi.  1). 

Saul  evidently  considered  Pavid's  action  as 
treasomdili' and  diserving  of  death  1 1  Sam.  xx.  81). 

and  I xecule<l  Abimelecli  and  his  family  of  priests 

for  aiding  David  (I  Sam.  xxii.  11-lH).  though  Sam- 
uel, by  flod's  ciMuinaiKl.  had  already  anointed  David 
as  Saul's  succe.s.sor.  NeviMthele.s,s.  David  killed  the 
AmaleUile  who  assisted  Saul  in  committing  suicide. 
"  for  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  destroy  the  I^ord's 
anointed  "  (II  Sam.  i.  U).     Haanah  and  Uecbab,  two 


captains,  killed  Ish-lxisheth.  the  son  of  Saul,  in  the 
expectJition  of  being  rewanled  by  David;  but  the 
latter  charged  them  with  treaHnnaiiil  executed  them 
(II  Sam.  iv.  3-12).  Juab  killed  Absalom  for  haviof; 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  government  and  to 
deposit  his  father,  David,  in  the  kingship  (11  Sam. 
xviii.  14).  Shiniei,  the  .son  rif  Geru,  was  guilty  of 
treason  in  insulting  and  cursing  Daviil  (II  Sum.  xvi. 
5-8).  When  Shimi'i  begged  David's  furgiveiiewi.  the 
latter  pardoned  him  (II  Sam.  xix.  21).  but  King 
Solomon  found  a  pretext  lo  avenge  his  fatliir  (1 
Kings  ii.  4(i).  Shiba.  the  K<in  of  Hicliri.  rai.s<-d  the 
standard  <if  rebellion  against  David,  ami  was  killed 
by  those  he  had  misled  (II  Sam.  xx.  22i.  Adonijah 
was  fcumd  guilty  of  treason,  and  was  tlnally  executed 
(I  Kings  i.  5,  ii.  25). 

Zimri,  a  captain  in  the  army  of  Elali,  the  iton  of 
Baasha,  killeil  his  king,  and  after  a  reign  of  twven 
days,  fearing  capture,  eominilled  suicide  (I  Kings 
xvi.  !)-18l.  His  action  became  provrrbiul.  anil  was 
recalled  in  Je/ebel's  remark.  "Ziniri.  .  .  .  whoolew 
hisinasler"  (II  Kings  ix.  31).  I'ekahiali.  the  sou  of 
.Menahi'm,  King  of  Israel,  was  kille<l  liy  his  citptuin 
IVkali,  tlieson  of  Ueinaliah.  whosuneedeil  him.  In 
return,  llosheit,  thi'  son  of  Klah,  conspireil  against 
Hekah,  killing  ami  replacing  him  (II  Kings  \v.  'iH, 
30).  Ishmael  kille<l  Ahikam's  son  (•■ilaliah,  whom 
the  king  of  Babylon  had  ap|)<iint<-d  govcnior  (II 
Kings  XXV.  25). 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  liabbis  lliid 

the  penalty  of  ilealli  for  di-nbedii'iice  to  the  king  iu 
Josh.  i.  lH(seeSaiih.  41»ai.  A  Jewish  king  nmy  In- 
flict death  ujion  those  guilty  of  revuli.  Kven  if  the 
king  orilers  one  of  his  subjects  to  go  to  n  certain 
place,  or  forbids  him  to  li-avu  his  own  house.  lie 
must  obey  or  become  liable  to  eapilal  punii>liment. 
The  king  also  has  the  right  to  kill  one  who  iiii<ulla 
or  disgraces  him,  as  in  the  cb.s«'  of  Shiniei  In'Ii  (iera. 
Deaili  for  trtasiin  is  by  the  sword  only.  The  king 
may  also  punish  the  olTendi-r  olherwi**-.  but  he  Miuy 
not  conllscate  his  property,  an  this  wmild  Im-  nib- 
bery  (.'Maimonidi  s.  "  Yad."  .Milaklin.  iii  H)  Dnviil 
ben  Solomon  ibn  Alii  Zimni  delliies  a  king  nn  one 
clios«-n  by  a  prophet  or  eU-cti-<l  by  the  |M-<>ple.  but 
not  a  self-appoinii-d  ruler  who  lia-s  uri|uinil  his 
kingiloui  by  usurpation.     Noonet-anI"  -a 

"luoreil    be-malkut"    in   the  (iiw  of  d 

(coinnieiitary  on  the  ■•  Vail," <"//<«•  .  "I    \''  '<■ 

H.  Josi'ph    partly    justilles    Davldn  a  't 

Triali  by  the  hitler's  refen-nee  lo"niy  lor.l  ,i.:ii'.  iml 
the  servants  of  my  loril  "  (II  Sum.  xl.  II).  whUh 
placed  Joab  on  ei|ual  terms  w  1th  the  king,  nn  olTrnse 
which  amoiintiil  lo  treason  (Shab  IVtal  Olliets  ntc 
of  the  opiniiin  that  I'riah  ih'itvi.!    '    .'    '  he 

dl.sobeyed   David's  command  lo  .  "t 

tor.,  s.v.  ^DK1l      David  nil  "' 

disrespect  to  the    king,  bi.'  >l 

Saul  was  still  living  and  ili.n    i'om  •> 

recogni/iil  genenilly  as  king     David  ue 

force    of    her   nrguimiil    1 1  •.' 

14b).     Amiisa  was  guilty   '•  '"" 

"tarrleil  longer  than  the  i><>  '■"'•  """m  "•  il>«- 
vid)  had  api>olntisl  him,"  and  Iherrhy  i-wmwl  his 
death  Ml  the  hands  of  J«»b  (H  Sssm.  xx  S.  10; 
Sanh. lUul  .     ^     „ 

J.  n,  E. 
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TREASTJRE-TROVE.     Sec  Fisdku  dk  Pmn - 

TREBINO  (TREMINO)  DE  SOBRE- 
MONTE,  TOMAS:  .Maityi.  Imrii.  .1  at  llic  sliikf 
at  Mcxicii.  ur  Ijiiim.  April  11,  10-11).  llr  Imd  previ- 
ously been  recoueileil  by  the  Iin|iiisitiiin ;  but  in 
10-)2.  ilnring  the  tiiiil  of  Gabriel  ile  Granada,  infor- 
mation was  brought  against  hini  and  his  wife.  .Maria 
Gomez.  He  appears  to  liave  been  tlirown  into  the 
diinireon  of  the  hnniisition  at  that  time,  and  kept  in 
imprisonment  till  bis  death,  possibly  in  order  that 
the  lu(|uisitor  might  obtain  possession  of  Ins  fortune; 
for  when  burinng  he  taunted  the  ollicials  with  using 
up  Wood  whieli  had  cost  them  nothing,  because  it 
bad  been  bought  with  bis  money.  Out  of  agronpof 
lU'J  prisoners,  Trebino  de  Sobrenionte  was  the  only 
one  to  be  burned  alive.  He  died  without  uttering 
a  groan,  mocking  "the  jiope  and  his  hirelings,"  as 
he  calleil  them,  and  tainitinghis  tormentors  with  his 
last  breath.  De  IJarrios,  the  Spanish-.Iewisb  histo- 
rian, who  visited  Cayenne  in  18G0,  dedicated  two 
sonnets  to  him. 

Bim.ioGR.ipiiY:   Obri^Kon.  Mexico  Vtcjo,  vol.  M.:  C.  Adli-r,  In 
I'uhl.  Am.  Jew.  HM.    Sue.  vll.,  pp.  vl.  •■,  ."k'I,  lai,  («;  (i.  A. 
Kobut,  ib.  IV.  m,  lttl-lU£;  xl.  K'4. 
A.  ,1. 

TREBITSCH,  ABRAHAM  BEN  REUBEN 
HAYYAT:  .\u-;triaM  schi.liu'.  bciii  at  ■I'lchitscli, 
Moravia,  about  17(10;  died  at  Nikolsburgiu  the  lirst 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  lie  attended  the 
yesliibah  of  Ldb  Fiscbels  at  Prague  in  1775  ("  Korot 
ba-'Iltiin."  p.  2-lat,  and  then  settled  in  XiUolsburg, 
where  he  became  secretary  to  the  "liandesrabbiuer." 
He  was  the  author  of  "Korot  lia-Ittim,"a  history  of 
the  European  monarchs,  incbuling  the  emperors  of 
Austria,  from  1741  to  1801  (part  i..  Briinn,  1801; 
with  additions,  under  the  title  "Korot  Xosafot."  up 
to  the  year  ISIiO.  by  Jacob  Bodek,  Lembcrg,  1841). 
It  deals  especially  with  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Austrian  stales.  Trebitscb's  work 
is  u  continuation  of  Menahcm  Mann  beu  Solomon 
ha-Lcvi's  "  Shc'erit  Yisrael,"  whicb  traces  the  history 
down  to  the  year  1740  (see  Jew.  Excyc.  i.  490,  s.c. 

A.MELANDKIl). 

Trebit.sch.  with  Ilirsch  Mcnakker,  was  the  author 
of  "Knab  H".vyim.''  a  story  of  the  exorcising  of  an 
evil  spirit  that  possessed  a  young  man  (published  in 
Hebrew  and  Yiddish,  Nikolsburg,  1785;  Fraidifort- 
on-the-Oder,  1794). 

BlBLiOGRAPny  :  Benjiionh.  Ofar  hn-.'irfarim,  p.  3S7,  .No  K7- 
Fursu  miiLJuil.  m.  «L';  Ztdner,  Cat.  Hcbr.  liuuka  Brit. 
Miut.  p.  l"t>. 
1'.  S.   Man. 

TREBITSCH,  NEHEMIAH  (MENAHEM 
NAHUMj  :  .Vustriau  rabbi;  burn  ut  Prague  Aug. 
14.  i;7i):  died  there  July  4,  1842.  He  was  a  son 
of  Selig  Trebitscb,  hazzaii  at  the  Altneu.schule,  and 
he  received  a  thorough  Talmudical  training  at  the 
yeshibah  of  Jacob  OiUisberg.  Upon  the  iceom- 
inendationof  the  "  Landesrabbiner  "  Jlordeeai  Benet 
(Marcus  Benedict),  Trebitseh  became  rabbi  of  Pross- 
nitz  in  1830. 

On  May  13.  1832.  the  government  confirmed  the 
election  of  Trebitseh  as"  Landesrabbiner  "of  Moravia, 
in  succession  to  Mordecai  Benet,  and  granted  him  a 
salary-   of  600  florins;    he  was  the   last   Moravian 


"  Ijindesrabbiner"of  theold  school.  In  Sept.,  1833. 
th<'  provincial  government  issued  a  decree  conferring 
upon  the  chief  rabid  the  piiwerof  proposing  candi 
dates  for  the  various  rabbinates  of  the  province,  and 
of  making  an  appointment  when  the  congregation 
failed  to  inform  him  of  a  vacancy  or  rejected  the 
candidate  proposed  by  the  "  Lanilesrabbiuer. "  This, 
decree,  for  which  Trebitseh  was  declared  by  his  op- 
ponents to  be  responsible,  brought  him  into  ci>n- 
llict  with  the  congregations  of  Gi'witscb,  Weiss- 
kirehen,  Prossnitz,  and  Losehitz;  and  live  years  later 
(May  23,  1838)  another  decree  canceled  the  chief 
rabbi's  privilegeof  proposing  candidates.  Abraham 
Xenda,  rabbi  of  Losehitz,  whom  Trebitseh  refused 
to  conlirm  on  account  of  liberal  tendencies,  was  re- 
instated after  having  passed  u  successful  e.vamina- 
lion  before  a  conindltee  of  which  Trebitscb  was  a 
member.  This  defeat,  and  the  censure  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  his  opposition  to  the  use  of  the  German 
language  among  the  Jews  greatly  alTected  Tre- 
bitscb, who  died  while  on  a  journey  to  Carlsbad. 

Trebitseh  wrote:  "  Shelom  Yeruslialayim,"  glosses 
on  Seder  Jlo'cd  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  with  the 
text  and  David  Frankel's  commentary  (Vienna. 
1821);  "Kobe/,  'al  Yad."  notes  on  JIaimonides' 
"  Yad  ha-Hazakah,"  part  i.,  with  text  {iO.  1835). 

Bnii.iOHKAPnv  :  Isiil  Xrhi.a  funeral  .sprmon  (Helir.  nnil  (ii-r- 
niiin),  I'ratruc,  1842 ;    I,.  LiAv.  Dits  Milhri.ieUe  Laiiikfnih- 
biitttt.  In  OtstiiniucUc  Scltviftai,  U.  19.J-2I2. 
s.  S.  Man. 

TREE  OF  LIFE.— Biblical  Data:  According 
to  (ic-ii.  ii.  '.>,  llic'ic  siddd  ill  till-  iiijdst  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  a  "tree  of  life,"  apjiareiilly  by  the  side  of 
the  "  treeof  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  Although 
Gen.  iii.  3  seems  to  presuppose  but  one  tree  there. 
Gen.  iii.  23  asserts  that,  after  the  primitive  pair 
had  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  Eden  lest  they  should  juit  forth  their 
hands  and  take  of  the  treeof  life  and  live  forever. 
The  view  of  the  writer  was  that  Eden  contained  a 
tree  the  magical  power  of  the  fruit  of  which  con- 
ferred immortality  upon  him  who  partook  of  it, 
though  Yiiwn  prohibited  mortals  from  partaking 
of  this  fruit. 

A  tradition  of  this  tree  lingered  long  in  Israel.  In 
Prov.  iii.  Ifi-lS  the  poet  says  of  wisilom.  "Length 
of  days  is  in  her  right  hand ;  .  .  .  She  is  a  tree  of 
life  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her,"  a  passage 
which  clearly  alludes  to  the  primitive  conception  of 
a  life-prolonging  tree.  Again,  Prov.  .\i.  30  reads, 
"The  fruit  of  the  righteous  is  a  tree  of  life";  and 
Prov.  xiii.  12,  "Hope  deferred  niaketh  the  heart  sick: 
but  when  the  desire  cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life."  In 
Prov.  XV.  4  it  is  said,  "  \  wholesome  tongue  is  a  tree 
of  life."  In  the  last  three  references  the  thought 
may  not  be  .so  literal  as  in  the  first,  but  the  u.se  of 

the  tree  of  life  in  this  gnomic  poetry 

Referred  to  is  evidence  that  the  tradition  lived. 

in  In  Ezek.  xlvii.  12  also  there  seems  to 

Proverbs,     be  an  allusion  to  the  tree  of  life.     In 

describing  the  river  which  would  flow 
out  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Dead  Sea  the  prophet 
says,  "And  by  the  river  upon  the  bank  thereof,  on 
this  side  and  on  that  side,  shall  grow  all  trees  for 
meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade,  neither  shall  the 
fruit  thereof  be  consumed  :   it  shall  bring  forth  new 
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fruit  according  to  his  monllis."  In  tlio  New  Ti-sta- 
iiiciit,  wlicre  this  pussMgo  is  (luoteil  (Ki'V.  xxii.  2), 
tlie  tree  is  described  lis  tlic  f ne  of  life. 

In  the  extracunonical  lileriiturc  there  are  two  or 
three  additional  references.  The  £lhio|iic  Hooli  of 
Kiiocli  (xxiv.  4)  describes  the  tree  of  life  as  having 
"a  fragrance  beyond  all  fragrance;  its  leaves  and 
bloora  and  wood  wither  not  forever;  its  fruit  is 
beautiful  and  resembles  the  dales  of  a  palm."  The 
Slavonic  Hook  of  Enoch  (viii.  3)  says,  "  In  the  midst 
there  is  the  tree  of  life  .  .  .  and  this  tree  can  not  be 
described  for  its  excellence  and  sweet  odor."  IV 
Esd.  viii.  53,  in  describing  the  future,  say.s,  "  Unto 
you  is  paradise- opened,  the  tree  of  life  is  planted," 
etc, 

Critical  View:    Budde  ("Urgeschichte,"  pp. 

40  (•/ fli"'/. )  showed  that  in  the  original  narrjitive  of 
Gen.  ii.-iii.  there  was  but  one  tree.  Tins,  helhought, 
was  the  tre<^  of  knowledge,  and  he  accordingly  elim- 
inated the  tree  of  life,  liarton,  however,  lias  shown 
("Semitic  Origins,"  pp.  'J'ietn(/.)  Ihat  in  primitive 
.Semitic  life  the  especially  sacred  tree  was  the  date- 
palm,  and  that,  because  of  its  bisexual  nature  and 
because  of  a  belief  that  man  came  to  self-reali/.ation 
through  sexual  relations,  it  was  regarded  as  both  the 
tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of  life.  The  differ- 
entiation which  divided  these  functions  between 
two  trees  came  in  at  a  later  time,  when  knowledge 
of  the  origin  hail  become  in  part  obscured.  That 
this  is  the  source  of  the  idea  of  the  tree  of  life  among 
the  Hebrews  is  rendered  proliable  by  the  following 
considemtions:  (1)  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  which 
was  evidently  intended  to  imitate  a  garden  (comp. 
llevau,  in  ".lour,  of  Theol.  Studies,"  iv.  .'>l»2  <l  wy.), 
was  carved  with  clierubim,  palin-lrees,  and  Mowers 
(I  Kings  vi.  2'J-32);  (2)  a  recollection  of  the  real 
origin  of  thelreeof  life  crops  out  in  Klhiopic  Knoch, 
xxiv.  4;  (3)  the  tradition  came  to  the  Hebrews  by 
way  of  Babylonia  (comp.  I'.\u.\uisK,  t'urric.M. 
ViKW),  and  in  nabyloiiia  not  only  was  the  palm  the 
sacred  tree  of  a  .sacred  garden  (comp.  Harton,  /.<•.  p. 
107),  but  in  the  literature  its  name  is  sometimes 
written  witli  the  determinative  for  deity  (/(/ri<i. 
"Dociimenls  from  the  Archives  of  Telloh,"  litii.">, 
plate  2.5).  For  a  similar  I'abyloniau  conception  of  a 
food  of  life  .see  P.\i!Ai>isi;,  Cnnii  .M.  ViKW,  In 
Hebrew  literature  this  idea  first  appears  in  its  literal 
form  in  Genesis,  is  used  as  ii  literary  metaphor  in 
Proverbs,  and  in  E/.ckiel  and  the  apocalypses  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  picture  of  the  heavenly  pamdisc. 

nnii.ionRArilv  :  nuiMe.  Vriirfrhlchtr.  pp.  411-vs,  <ili-«.'ii,  I««: 
T(iy,  /'roi'i r/>».  In  liilrrniiliiinnl  frilieiil  ('••in.  iwm,  pp.  TO, 
711:  llurtun,  Shclcli  uf  Sciiiitie  i)r(i;iii»,  pp.  l«i  IH  N''»'  Vork, 
IIIU^'. 

K.  .1.  .1.  <-!.  A.  n. 

TREE-WORSHIP  :  Trees  have  been  objects  of 
worsliip  ill  all  p:iils  nf  the  world  (comp.  Maniihardi, 
"Wald  iin.l  Keldkulte."  llerlin,  18T.'i).  They  were 
worshiped  among  the  Semites  (comp.  Wellhailseii, 
"UesteArab.  neidenliims,"  2d  e<l.,  1S97.  pp.  ml  f' 
tfr/.:  W.  H.  Smith.  "  Itel.  of  Seni."  2d  ed,,  1H1I.|,  pp. 
185  et  »<v/,  ;  Barton,  "Sketch  of  Semitic Oiiu'ins,"  pp. 
STctw/.),  and  I  he  Hebrews  were  no  exception  to  this 
The  tree  that  was  generally  regarded  as  sacred  In 
Palestine  was  the  oak,  or  the  terebinlli,  w  hich  in  hot 
countries,  especially    the   Diore  southerly  of   thoao 


about  the  Mediterranean,  takiii  the  place  of  the  o«k. 
It  is  called  "allon,"  which  |H>M<ibly  ineunt  "di- 
vine tree"  (from  ^Ni,  though  another  etyinol.igy  i». 
perhaps  more  probable.  This  was  not  the  only 
sacre<l  tree;  for  traces  of  the  worship  of  the  |>alm- 
tree  survive  (comp.  Thkk  ok  I.ikk),  and  Abmbuui 
planted  an^eshel"  (tamuri.'ik)  by  the  sacred  welU 
at  Beer.sheba  and  called  on  the  name  of  GinI  lliero 
(Gen.  xxi.  33).  Tamarisks  exifiliilalsn-  "  ■  'i  ia 
the  lime  of  Saul  and  at  tlaliesh  in  i-  ui. 

xxii.  6,  xxxi.  13.  Hebr.).  It  wag  the  ti  m  ...i,.ii.  ,i..w- 
ever,  which  was  genenilly  worsliip<Hl,  ami  the  wor- 
ship of  which  was  denounced  by  the  I'rophel*. 

The  worship  of  this  tree  is  connected  with  the 
earliest  ti-adilions.  \t  Sliechem.  Yliwii  is  said  (o 
have  appearcil  to  Abniham  at  the  lerebiiilh  (H.  V. 
margin)  of  Moreb,  when  he  llrst  eiiteretl  ihe  liiud 
(Gen.  xii.  0  finer/.).  Umler  this  tree  .laeob  buried 
the  foreign  giKis  of  his  followers  {*'•••'  \\\y  i); 
andJoshuasi't  up  a  "ma/  ler 

The  Sacred  the  terebinth  which   «ii-   ..  -.uc- 

Terebinth.  tuary  of  Yiiw  it(.losli.  x\iv.  2ti).  Per- 
haps it  was  this  tre<'  lo  which  allusion 
is  made  in  Judges  ix.  37.  Ni-ar  l(eth-4'l  then-  wu« 
another  of  these  sacred  terebinths  (Kng  vervion*. 
"oak":  Gen.  xxxv,  8).  At  Hebron,  Abraham  buill 
an  allur  under  one;  there  he  dwell,  and  then;  Ynwn 


gBcrwl  T«rr*blnlli  on  J»b«l  Au>i_> .  iViii-Xjc. 

ift^.tt  l'«t.HLl 

appeared  to  him  (  Oen.   xll.    18.   xl».  W,  «»U«- 

»f<].).     A  desceudnnl   of  IhU    If' 

».r.     AUHAIIAMS     0.\K»       U     »li 

Hebron,    and    N    vei 

pilgrims  who  viiil  I'.i 

ably  mainiiilned  il<  »ji<  !■   l 

intervening  lenliirii  i      .\'  ■ 

(A.  V.  "Ottk").  ^ 

vl.  II.  19).     Th. 

is  evldenccil  by  ' 

(E>.  XV.  27i.   kl 

Kiims  \iv    ■>2i         I! 

|-,ll.-.|     lll«..    I'V     III.'    .1. 
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times  the  niimo  of  tlic  tert'bintli  is  ponibincd  witli 
tliis  pliiasc  (conip.  Isji.  Ivii.  5  and  Ezuk.  vi.  13,  H. 
V.  margin),  sliowiiig  that  it  was  to  this  tree  the 
Propliets  referred. 

The  sacred  eiiaructer  of  many  of  tliese  trees  has 
survived  lotlie  present  time.  Tliereis.  for  e.\ami)le, 
oneon.Iahal  .Viisha',  and  others  are  at  Ain  Yajuz  and 
Siif  (eump.  IJarton  in  "  liihiical  World."  191)4,  x.xiv. 
ITO,  174;  idiiii,  "A  Year's  Wan<lerinc;  in  Bible 
Lands."  1904,  p.  162),  The  one  at  Suf  is  thickly  hung 
Willi  rags.  In  sonthern  Gilead  to-day  the  limbs  of 
the  ordinary  terebinth  are  cut  for  lire-wood,  so  that 
the  tops  of  the  trees  are  kept  small  and  are  much 
misshapen.  The  sacred  ones,  on  the  contrary,  are 
left  intact  and  cast  a  fine  shade.  Perhaps  this  was 
the  case  in  ancient  times  also.  If  so.  it  would  ex- 
plain the  phrase  "green  tree  "  as  applied  to  those 
which  were  sjicred. 

Other  trees  besides  those  mentioned  may  have  had 
a  Siicred  character,  as  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
David  once  received  an  oracle  through  the  mnlberry- 
or  halsam-tree  ("baka";  comp.  II  Sam.  v.  24);  but 
nearly  all  trace  of  sucli  a  character  has  ilisap|)eare(l. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Prophets  were  unable 
completely  to  suppress  tree-worship,  which  has  sur- 
vived in  Palestine  through  all  religious  changes  to 
the  present  day. 

BniLiOGRtriiT:  In  addition  to  the  works  meatinned,  see  Baii- 
dissln,  Sluilien,  vol.  II.;  Jacobs,  Studies  in  Biblical  Arcluc- 
'"liHIII,  pp.  08-74. 
E.  c,  G.  A.  B, 

TREES,  LAWS  CONCERNING:  Cutting 
down  fniil-bearing  and  useful  irecs  is  forbidden  by 
the  Mosaic  law.  In  time  of  war  the  fruit-trees  about 
a  besieged  city  may  not  be  injured  or  used  to  build 
defenses;  for  war  is  waged  against  foes,  and  not 
against  the  life-preserving  works  of  nature  (Deut. 
x.\,  19-20).  The  Rabbis  regard  this  as  an  admoni- 
tion against  any  kind  of  waste  or  wilful  destruction. 
The  prohibition  is  technically  known  as  "  bal  tash- 
liit"(thou  Shalt  not  destroy;  Shab.  129a).  Some 
authorities,  however,  jH-rmit  the  cutting  down  of 
fruit-trees  when  the  site  is  needed  for  a  dwelling 
C'Ture  Zahab,"  to  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Y'oreh  De'ah, 
117,  6). 

A  tree  which  extends  into  the  public  road  may  be 
cut  to  allow  a  camel  and  its  rider  to  pass  beneath  (B. 
B.  ii.  14).  Trees  were  often  used  to  mark  the  bound- 
ary between  ticlds  belonging  to  different  owners. 
The  fruit  of  a  tree  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
land  in  which  the  tree  is  planted,  tlxuigh  the 
branches  extend  over  other  property.  If  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  is  in  two  properties,  the  two  owners  be- 
come partners  in  the  tree  and  divide  the  fruit  (B.  JI. 
107a;  "  Yad."  Shekenim,  vi.  9).  One  who  purchases 
three  trees  in  one  field  may  claim  the  right  to  as 
much  ground  around  the  trees  as  is  neccssjiry  forthe 
gatherer  and  his  basket  (B.  B.  82b);  one  who  pur- 
chases less  than  three  trees  has  no  claim  to  ground. 
An  adjacent  owner  can  not  object  because  the  roots 
of  a  tree  are  in  his  ground.  He  may,  however,  cut 
the  roots  when  they  are  in  the  way  of  his  jilow  or  if 
they  enter  his  well.  When  there  is  no  fence  between 
two  separately  owned  fields,  one  must  not  plant  trees 
nearer  than  4  ells  from  his  neighbor's  boundary-line 
(B.  B.  26a).     Enough  space  must  be  left  on  either 


side  of  a  river  to  allow  a  rower  room  to  run  his 
boat   ashore    (Shulhau    'Aruk,    Iloshen     Mishpat, 
1 -,.-,). 
w.  B.  J.  D.  E. 

TREMELLITTS,  JOHN  IMMANUEL  :  Ital- 
ian llc-braisl;  Imri]  at  Feirani  l.")lll;  ilji  il  al  Sedan 
Oct.  9.  1."),S0.  He  was  educated  at  the  L  niversity  of 
Padua.  He  was  converted  about  1540  to  the  Cath- 
olic faith  through  Cardinal  Pole,  but  embraced  Prot- 
estantism in  llie  following  year,  and  went  to  Stnis- 
burg  to  teach  Hebrew.  Owing  to  the  wars  of  the 
Heformalion  in  Germany  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
asylum  in  England,  where  he  resided  at  Lambclh 
Palace  willi  Archbishop  Cranmer  in  ir)47.  In  l.'">49 
he  succeeded  Paul  Fagius  as  regius  profe-ssor  of  He- 
brew at  Cambridge.  On  the  death  of  K<lward  VI. 
he  revisited  Germany,  and,  after  some  vicissitudes, 
became  professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Heidelberg 
(1561).  He  ultimately  found  refuge  at  the  College 
of  Sedan,  where  he  died.  His  chief  literary  work 
was  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  He- 
brew and  Syriac.  The  five  parts  relating  to  the 
Old  TeslamenI  were  published  at  Frank  fort -onthe- 
Jlain  between  1.575  and  1579,  in  London  in  1.5^0,  and 
in  numerous  later  editions.  Tremellius  also  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  Calvin's  ■'Calechisni "  (Paris, 
1551),  and  wrote  a  "Chaldaic  "  and  Syriac  grammar 
(Paris,  1569). 

KiEu.ior.RAPHV:  Dictiimamnf  National  Biography. 
■r.  J. 

TRENEL,  ISAAC  :  French  rabbi:  bornatMetz 
Dec.  -.is,  ISJ-,';  tlii-a  at  Paris  in  1S90.  He  studied  at 
Marmoulier  under  his  uncle  Jacob  Haguenauer,  a 
famous  Talniudist,  and  later  at  Merzig,  Prussia, 
under  the  Talniudist  Jlo'i'se  Levy,  known  also  as  U. 
Moche  Merzig.  .Vfler  completing  his  studies  at  the 
rabl)iiiical  school  of  Metz,  Trend  was  appointed 
rabbi  at  lk'san(;on;  he  resigned  that  office  soon  after, 
however,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  for  a 
time  secretary  of  the  Coniite  de  Bienfaisance  Israe- 
lite. After  some  years  he  was  appointed  as.sislanl  to 
the  chief  rabbi  of  Paris,  and  in  1S5G  director  of  the 
Ecole  Centrale  Habbiuirme.  which  was  transferred 
to  Paris  in  18.59;  he  retained  the  latter  office  until 
his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Hebrew-French 
dictionary,  compiled  in  collaboration  with  N.  Sander 
(Paris,  18.59).  and  of  a  study  on  the  life  of  Ilillel  the 
Elder,  published  in  the  report  of  the  Seminaire 
Israelite  {ih.  1867). 

s.  I.  L. 

TRENT  (German.  Trient):  Oldest  city  of  the 
Tyrol;  a  s<ivereigu  bishopric  from  1027  to  1SU3. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  a 
small  number  of  Jews,  probably  from  Italy,  settled 
in  the  episcopal  city.  During  the  first  decades  their 
history  differed  in  no  wise  from  that  of  the  Jews 
living  in  the  rest  of  the  Tyhoi.  ;  but  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century  there  existed  for  the 
Jews  of  Trc'nt  special  ordinances  similar  to  those  in 
force  in  Bozen,  as  is  proved  by  an  order  pro- 
mulgated by  Bishop  L'lrich  III.  of  Brixen  in  1403. 
The  Jews  as  prominent  business  men  showed  them- 
selves of  service  to  the  bishops,  and  accordingly 
stood  high  in  favor  with  them.  Thus  Bishop  Alex- 
ander of  Masovia  (1423-44)  on  one  occasion  gave  a 
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decision  in  favor  of  llie  Jew  Isniic  against  Peter 
vou  Hido  (Sept.  3,  1-HO).  Tlie  Jewish  pliysieian 
Tohias.  who  later  (147."i)  died  a  martyr  for  liis 
faitli,  was  likewise  ver}- popular  among  the  Cliris- 
tiaiis. 

The  Jews  owned  houses,  estates,  and  a  separate 
Jewish  school,  and  in  general  lived  on  the  hest  of 
terms  with  their  Christian  fellow  citizens,  until  the 
fanaticism  of  a  priest  c.-iused  untold  disjister  to 
descciiil  upon  the  small  but  prosperous  eomnuuiity. 
Bernardinus  of  Fdlie,  the  indirect  and  prolialily  the 
direct  instigator  of  the  murder  of  .Simon  of  Trent, 
brought  uliotit  the  notorious  ritual-murder  i>roreed- 
ings  of  14T.5  (see  Simon  of  Tiiknt).  The  eommii- 
Dity  was  dissolved;  its  rich  members  were  put  to 
ilealli  aftc'r  the  coiitiscalion  of  their  property  bv 
order  of  liishop  IIinderl)aeh  ;  and  the  surviving  mem- 
bers were  expelled.  Sixtus  IV.,  .seriously  ill  at  the 
time,  in  the  bull  "Faeit  nos  pictas,"  tiated  June  2U, 
1478,  .sanctioned  these  iiroceedings  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  liishop  of  Ventiiuiglia,  who 
showed  that  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
were  a  mere  tissue  of  lies.  For  centuries  from  that 
time  no  Jews  dwelt  in  Trent;  and  as  late  as  Oct.  2t». 
l()yfj,the  proccedingsof  147">  were  cited  by  the  prince 
bishop  Karl  Emanuel  of  Madru/.zo  as  gronial  for 
forbidding  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  the  town.  On 
the  same  occasion  a  law  was  luomulgated  to  the  ef 
feet  that  Jews  when  traveling  might  not  pass  through 
the  precincts  of  Trent  in  closed  wagons  or  sedan- 
chairs,  and  that  they  must  wear  on  the  breast  a 
badge  the  size  of  a  thaler.  TIk'  penalty  for  violating 
this  law  was  to  be  a  long  imprisonment  or  heavy 
flue.  Ill  1725  and  again  in  1781  it  was  oiilered  that 
Jews  wear  hats  covered  with  red  or  yellow  doth. 
A  few  .lews  were  allowed  to  stay  in  Trent  when 
provided  with  special  lettrMs  of  protection  from  the 
emperor,  but  oidy  for  a  few  days.  Such  a  sjife-eon- 
<luet  was  granted,  for  <'xample,  by  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian to  the  Jew  Emanuel,  son  of  .Sam.son,  on 
March  1,  irilfi. 

In  recent  liniesseveral  Jewish  merchants  have  set- 
tled in  Tn'iit;  but  they  have  no  opportunities  for 
liolding  religious  servicrs.  and,  like  all  the  Jews  in 
the  Tyrol,  they  belongtothe  community  of  lliutKN- 

EMB. 

.r.  A.  Ta. 

TRESPASS:  Injury  done  directly.  In  most  cases 
pur|iosil\,  1.1  llir  person  or  property  of  another. 
Trespass  on  the  person  has  beendiseits.sed  under  the 
lieadof  Ass.Mi.T  .\-M>  IJ.viTKltv:  it  remains  tospcak 
of  the  Talmiidie  law  of  trespass  on  properly. 

According  to  the  Mishnali  ( H.  K.  ii.  (i),  "a  man  is 
always  forewarned."  Tl.at  is.  like  the  inasterof  the 
forewarned  ox  (see  OoilINo  Ox),  he  is  always  liable 
for  the  whole  damage  arising  from  his  direct  act; 
and  Ihewordsarc  addid:  "  whi'therawake  or  asleep, 
whc'tber  acting  of  purpose  or  fnun  ignorance." 

The  Script  ur<>  prescribes  punishment  for  only  one 
typical  ease  ("ab")  of  trespass  <>n  property  (Lev. 
xxiv.  H.  llebr.):  "And  he  who  kills  a  domestii- animal 
shall  make  it  good,  life  for  life  ";  and  (/'<.  vn  '; 
".\nd  he  who  smites  a  beast  shall  make  ii 
This  is  extended  by  the  oral  law  to  all  easesol  .hi' .  i 
harm  iloiieto  property;  but  the  above  i|i|oted  "Miction 
of  the  Mishiiah  also  singles  <mt  as  n  case.  "  «  hellier 
XII. -IC. 


lie  Ims  blinded  one  s  eye,  or  h  . 
lie  pays  full  damage."     Inutlni 

or  i{araitus|M  ,j  ^ 

Trespass     clothes,  or  ,  or 

on  plants,  or  killing  iii>  I.I. -i-i      iiriyonc 

Property,     exception   is   made:    vi/...   when   the 
trespass  eonstitiil'  '  .•  a  death- 

deserving,  sinful  act.  there  is  r  |,,  ,„„ke 

the  damage  good  in  money  (we  tin-  cn-i-  <.(  the  bur- 
glar in  Sanh.  viii.  0). 

Not  only  is  sleep  or  ignonmce  no  .!  '  • 

the  charge  of  Irespa.ss.  but  iiiiwillin. 
under  eompulsioiKDIJKidrM/s  not  fr.  ■■  in.nj  ni^iuiv 
—for  instance,  when-  one  stumbles  or  falls  from  the 
roof  and  in  so  doing  hurls  a  ihtmui  or  breakii  a 
thing— uiilrss  the  liurtfiil  movement  wu«  made 
under  irresistibli-  force  ami  xvas  not  niu«il  by  luck 
of  lare  (II.  I>.  L'fi-'NI.  This  is  lllnslrated  in  tjic 
Mishiiah  (Ii.  I.i.  iii.  4-'i)  thus: 

"  Wlicii  iHii  laiiti'rs  liiiMi  rarrrlfiir  raniH-nwuv]  »rr  tralkliMt 

une  lielilnil  iiic  i.iiht.  unit  ihi-  ni^'  -■ ■ '••-  •  •    -  •  ■■ 

seixinil  !.tuiithle!i  ovtTlilin.  ilii.  t)  - 

to  tile  oIliiT.    nr  whi'ij  ..in.  ir*-- 

Hiiil  llienlhcr  Willi  > 

iif  till'  i.lii'  l>  lin.ki'i 

rlritr :  fiiri'iirli  tiii-i  ■ 

Willi  Uii'JdW  wiilkiil  III  In. Ill  mill  iin-  Jnr  nr  uim-i  vim  imitrn 

UKullIKI  It.  till-  llnin  Willi  till-  Ji.lot   k'la'!!  I'lmr:   lull    ir   lu-sl...! 

.still.  iinli'SM  hf  1'. hi  titr  Minn  wlii>  --      '     - 
III' Is  llahli'.     If  Ilii-  inuli  Willi  r 
till*  iillHT  IMIU)  Im'IiIii.I  lilni.  r.n  : 
Jiilsl.  [till-  iN-iin-f.f  ■ 
I  111-  Iwirri-I  siiiMi-iih 

liliii  til  MO[i,  till-  lii::   -    .  ...    , -..,,..  

fiillow  wben*  one  oimi's  u  iinrniiiir  lump  «nd  aooiiirr  m  ImoUli* 
lif  lluji." 

nut  when  the  injurious  act  is  coinniilte<|  on  the 
grounds  of  the  injuring  parly,  he  who  commit* 
it  is  liable  only  fur  what  he  diK-s  wilfully,  not  for 
what  he  does  iinwitliiigly  or  lnvobitit:irily  i;tirh  mI 
least  is  the  opinion  of  .Maiinoiii-i  -ni- 

Talmiidic  authorilii-s.  though  l>.  mid 

analogies  in  the  MIshiiiih  and  thi-  Idiimin 

The  trespass<'r  is  responsilile  not  only  fur  wittil  he 
does  with  his  hand  or  other  p  .  -.    or 

w  itii  a  wea|M>iior  Iir 

Extent  of    wields,  but 
Trespass,     he  ili>es  by  ll. 

spitting.     It  .  •>!> 

the  ground  (even  his>i»ll\  .  <  rr 

from  afterward  (I-.;/. .  wliei- 
to  Htiiniblel,  it  is  not  a  tn^ 
of  a  pit  (s«-e  Jkw.  E.m  \c-   : 

WJiere  one  strikes  iron  tlial 

sparks    insue    Iheicfroiii.    ' 
house  or  giMnU  are  burmd 
is  dwnml  a  In-spass,  for    > 
liumnier  Is  Hable,     Wlim 
IkiusI  Into  the  «  .' 
water,  and  it   I- 
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to  the  I'lTc'ft  llmt  the  person  causing  tlic  dimimition 
ill  viiliio  iiiust  iimkc  it  good.  Tliis  would  happen 
where  things  Lcviticiilly  clean  were  delilcd  by  the 
act  of  one  not  the  owner;  or  where  "wine  of  a 
heathen  libation"  ("IDJ  ]")  was  mixed  with  another 
man's  wine,  rendering  its  use  unlawful;  or  in  like 
cases  where  food  or  drink  has  by  the  trespasser's 
act  been  made  a  thing  forbidden  under  the  .Jewish 
dietary,  Levitical,  or  other  religious  laws. 

Where  one  man  orders   or   priuines   anollur   to 
commit  a  trespass,  and  the  agent  does  so.  both  jirin- 
cipaland  agent  are  lialile  for  the  dam 
Trespass     age  done.     Where  the  construction  of 

Through     a  house,  or  of  a  similar  thing  in  which 

Agent.  several  work  together,  causes  an  in- 
jury, if  those  doing  the  several  parts 
of  the  work  are  associated  as  partners  therein,  all 
are  liable;  but  if  they  work  as  employees,' each  for 
his  own  wages,  only  the  one  who  actually  causes  the 
injury  is  liable. 

This  case  is  also  put:  Five  men  have  each  put  a 
burden  on  a  beast,  and  it  walks  along ;  a  si.xth  puts  a 
further  burden  on  it,  and  it  stops  and  dies;  the 
sixth  alone  is  lialile.  If,  however,  the  beast  had 
stopped  before  the  additional  weight  was  laid  on  it. 
the  sixth  man  goes  free;  but  if  there  is  doubt  as  to 
the  facts,  all  six  are  liable,  and  the  damage  is  di- 
vided among  them;  and  generally,  when  two  or 
more  jointly  have  killed  an  animal  or  broken  an  im- 
plement, the  damage  is  paid  liy  them  in  equal  parts. 

All  damages  to  property  are  paid  in  money,  and 
are  ascertained  b\'  subtracting  the  value  of  the  dead 
beast  or  of  the  wreckage  from  the  worth  of  the  beast 
or  other  article  before  the  trespass  was  committed. 
See  UoniiiiKV. 

BiBi.KiORAPiiv:   Maimonldes.    Yad.  Hnhpt  u-.TfnsziTt,  vll.  7 ; 
Shullfini  'AruU.  Huslicn  ^[i.ihiMt.  4'TO-1I9.  pitxxim.' 
E.  C.  L.    N.    D. 

TRESPASS-OFFERINGS.     See  S.\ckipice. 

TREUE  ZIONSWACHTER,  DER.    See  Peiu- 

ODIC.M.S. 

TREUENBURG  or  TREUENFELD,  JA- 
COB.   Sec  Ba^m;vi,  .I.vcoii;    ('i>  \  i  nr  Ai;ms. 

TREVES  (ancient,  Augusta  Treverorum; 
German,  Trier):  City  of  Hhenisli  Prussia,  formerly 
an  electorate  comprising  upper  and  lower  bishoprics 
with  Trcvesand  Coblenz  as  capitals  (see  Jicw.  K.ntvc. 
iv.  133).  In  all  probability  .Jews  lived  in  the  city  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  common  era.  for  Treves 
was  the  central  point  connecting  Gaul  and  Rome. 
There  is  no  specific  mention  of  them,  however,  be- 
fore 1066,  when  Archbishop  Eberhaid  (1047-66) 
menaced  them  with  expulsion  unless  they  should 
accept  baptism  before  Easter;  but  this  threat  was 
ineffective,  for  he  was  murdered  on  Feb.  12,  10G6, 
by  a  priest  named  Christian,  who  liad  been  in- 
stigated, it  was  alleged,  by  the  Jews.  Thirty  years 
later  (June,  1096)  the  pillaging  bands  of  Eniikos 
advanced  upon  Treves.  Several  Jews  committed 
suicide,  while  the  remainder  sought  refuge  in  the 
palace  of  Archbishop  Egilbert,  who  endeavore<l  to 
persuade  them  to  accept  baptism,  although  those 
who  were  converted  obtained  the  permission  of 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  in  the  following  j-ear  to  return 


to  Judaism  (see  Grtttz,  "Gesch."  vi.  102  ct  scq. ;  Sal- 
feld,  •' .Marty rologinm,"  pp.  3,  111  [Hebrew  part],  and 
pp.  9S,  140  el  seij.  [German  part),  where  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  martyrs  is  given).  The  other  coimnu- 
nities  of  Treves,  including  those  at  Herncastel. 
Cocheni,  and  Witllich,  were  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  the  Crusaders.  During  the  archbishopric  of 
Urnno  of  Treves  early  in  the  twelfth  century  (1102- 
1124),  one  of  the  residents  of  the  city  was  a  Jew 
named  Joshua,  who  later  embraced  Christianity,  and 
who  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  a  physician,  mathema- 
tician, astronomer,  and  student  of  Ilebrew  literature. 
Abrion.  the  Jew  of  Treves,  who  was  unusually  well 
versed  in  German,  seems  to  have  been  a  contempo- 
rary of  Joslma  (Goethe,  "  Heineke  Fuchs,"  ii.). 

In  1202  the  Jews  were  ex|ielled  from  Treves  by 
Archbishop  Ileinrich  of  Vinstiiigen.  who  invited 
Ijombards  to  take  their  places,  although  the  latter 
proved  to  be  even  more  usurious  than 
First  the  Jews.  The  elector  Baldwin  of 
Expulsion,  Treves  emjiloyed  Jewish  linancial 
1262.  agents,  among  liiem  Muskin  (1323-36); 
Jacob  Daniel  (until  1341),  a  banker 
who  had  a  Ilebrew  chancellery  and  who,  like  his  chief 
manager,  bore  the  title  of  ".Iiuheorum  dominus"; 
and  Michael,  Jacob's  son-in-law,  who  was  in  the  elect- 
oral service  until  134!(.  The  Jews  of  Treves  suffered 
much  during  the  AiiMi.EDEH  Peksi;ci  tio.ns  in  133G, 
when  their  houses  were  pillaged  (Salfeld,  t.c.  p. 
239,  note  1);  but  three  years  later  they  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  Treves  in  consideration  of  an  an- 
nual tax  of  100  pounds  heller,  half  this  siun  being 
paid  in  May  and  half  on  St.  Martin's  Day.  At  Co- 
blenz on  March  IT.  134,'),  two  Jews  of  Treves  farmed 
the  archicpi.sco]ial  "  Hheinzoll  ''  of  1.5  tournois  for 
three  years  at  6.*).")  livres  gros  tournois  annually. 

At  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  the  Jews  of  Treves 
were  persecuted,  like  thoseof  the  entire  Moselle  val- 
ley (Salfeld,  I.I-.  PI).  09,  78,  80,  84  [Hebrew  part]; 
jip.  240  (l  sri/..  268.  270.  286  [German  part]).  On 
Oct.  9.  13.')4,  Archbishop  lioemund  II.  engaged  the 
Jew  Sym(m  as  his  physician  in  ordinary,  and  Em- 
peror Charles  V..  in  a  document  dated  Metz,  Dec. 
13.  Vii'if).  granti-d  the  elector  the  right  of  admitting 
.lews.  On  Sept.  30,  1302,  an  agreement  was  made 
between  Archbishop  Cuno  of  Falkenstein  and  the 
city  of  Treves  by  which  the  latter  pledged  itself  to 
protect  the  Jews  of  the  archbishopric  like  any  other 
citizens,  although  the  number  of  families  permitted 
to  reside  there  was  limited  to  fifty;  and  they  were 
ordered  to  pay  an  amiual  tax  of  100  livres  noir  tour- 
nois in  two  instalments,  at  St.  John's  Day  and  at 
Christmas,  while  in  case  twenty-five  families  or  fewer 
lived  there,  they  were  to  pay  ."jO  livres.  On  Atig. 
24.  140.5.  King  Kuprecht  waived  his  claim  to  the 
OrFi;nfFF.x\io  which  had  not  been  collected 
from  the  Jews  of  Treves  for  .several  years,  al- 
though he  ordered  them  for  the  future  to  paj'  it 
annuallv  (Stern,  "Konig  Rnprecht  von  dcr  Pfalz." 
]).  31,  Kiel,  1808). 

The  Jews  of  Treves  anciently  lived  in  a  district 
("  Vicus  Juda'orum,''  mentioned  in  a 
The  Jewry,  document  of  Sept.  21.  1284)  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  Judenplatz  ;  the 
main  street  of  residence  was  the  Judenmauergasse 
(Jildemergasse)  near  the  Jewish  cemetery.     This 
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Jewish  (|imil('r  is  inontioned  in  documents  of  1330, 
134(),  anil  KiJO:  tlie  syniijiogue  C'sodlii '')  in  one  of 
123.);  the  tenielciy,  of  1240;  tiie  "Spyllius,"  or  dnn- 
cing-hiill,  whieli  was  used  for  niarriiigcs  (see  Glide- 
mnnn.  "Geseh."  iii.  ViiHttmi/.),  of  1315:  the  hospital, 
of  Oct.  12, 1422 ;  and  a  "  Judcnporle  "  in  Siniei)ns},'asse, 
of  14CI).  At  the  head  of  the  Treves  coininunity, 
whose  members  appear  as  owners  of  real  estate  as 
I'arly  as  1229  and  Feb.  19,  P^S"),  was  a  Hisnoi-  ok 
Till';  Jicws  ("episeopus,"  "  majjistratus  Jndnorum  " 
[1307|),  wlio  was  r<'(|iiired  to  loan  the  archliishop  10 
marks  yearly  without  interest,  reeeivini;  in  return 
a  cow,  an  aam  of  wine,  two  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
a  disearded  eloaU,  Each  Christmas  au<l  Easl<r  the 
Jews  gave  si.\;  pounds  of  pepper  to  the  archbishop 
and  two  to  the  chamberlain,  besides  furnishing  silk 
and  girdles  for  new  garments  for  tin;  former.  For 
their  cemetery  they  had  to  pay  si.\  denarii  to  the 
cathedral  on  St.  Stephen's  Day  (Dec.  20  or  Aug.  3). 
In  1418  Archbishop  Otto  von  Ziegenheim  banished 
the  Jews  from  the eutireelectoraleof  Treves;  andal- 

most  seventy  years  elapsed  before  the 

Second       Jew    Ytzinger   was  admitted     (148(1) 

Expulsion,  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  into  Vallendar, 

1418.        south  of  C'oblenz,  where  other  Jews 

were  afterward  allowed  to  settle  (July 
li)  ami  Oct.  7,  1499)  fora  period  of  tiveyears,  on  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  ta.\  of  .'i.">  gulden.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  si.'iteenth  century  Jews  were  again  per- 
mitted to  live  in  the  archbishopric  of  Treves,  and  in 
a  document  dated  at  Cocheni,  Feb.  I,  1.5.">.'),  Arch- 
bishop Johann  of  Iseidiurg  granted  them  the  privi 
lege,  renewed  in  1079,  of  appointing  a  rabbi,  al 
though  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  additional 
taxation.  On  July  1,  1.501.  however.  Archbishop 
Johann  von  dcr  licyin  notitied  the  Jews  that  they 
must  leave  the  archliishopric  within  live  months, 
though  twenty  three  families  were  permitted  lo  re- 
main for  another  periiul  of  tiveyears  from  Dec.  1, 
l.'iOl;  while  Jacob  III.  and  .lohann  VII.  of  Sclioeiie- 
berg  ordered  the  Jews  to  leave.  Trev<.s  in  1.180  and 
the  following  years,  their  complelt.e.\pulsion  occur 
ring  on  Oct.  28,  |.'iH9.  Afli-r  a  lew  years,  however, 
the  electors  of  Treves  gninted  special  commercial 
privileges  tosome  Hebri-w  merchants.  Invaded  by  the 
silk  manuraelurer  Maoino,  and  as  early  as  I.WJ-IM 
Jews  wire  again  residing  in  the  episcopal  city, 
allhough.  according  to  the  statute  books,  tliey  were 
compelled  to  wear  the  yi.llow  H.vlMiK  on  their  gar- 
ments. On  Jan.  M,  1018,  Archbishop  and  Kleclor 
l.olharvon  Melti^rrueh  prmnulgati  il  a  specnd  ordi- 
nance for  the  Jews,  which  was  reissued  on  Feb.  14, 
1024;  and  in  ltl03  Ihi.  (.Ic.cloral  court  chancery  en- 
acted that  IlKise  Jews  of  Treves  who  were  umler  the 
archbishop's  protection  should  be  |ierunttcd  to  use 
w«.lls  and  pastures  and  to  gather  firewood  any- 
whlTe. 

The  l.ltli  of  Klid,  .'>43.'i(=  107.11.  marked  the  la.gln- 
ning  of  a  persi-culion  of  the  .lews  in  Treves  which 
lasted  until  Turim  of  the  same  vi-ar.  and  by  orderof 
the  physician  Tewle,  who  was  the  linld  of  the  Jew- 
ish congreiralion.  and  who  began  llii-  Treves  inemcir- 
book  in  lOtVI,  this  djiy  was  appointed  a  gemml  fa"! 
for  the  community  in  memory  of  this  event.  Al 
Treves,  as  els«'when>,  the  JewssulTered  lit  tlmi-n  from 
tin.   pranks  of  Cathidlr  slndeiit.«,  lis  in   lOflfl,  Ifts7, 


1707,  and  1723.  In  1681  Arehliisliop  JiJiunn  Hugo 
issued  a  new  Jewish  ordinance,  and  in  IOU*i  the  Jew  >■ 
were  forbidiien  toaci|uire  real  estiile.  A  Uiw  relu 
ting  to  the  .lews,  promiik'atitl  by  Eli-cUir  Fr«n/. 
Ludwig  in  1723,  reinain(.<i  in  fmce  until  the  eml 
of  the  electorate,  althungh  the  urehblshoprie  wiu 
secularized  in  1803. 

The  city  of  Treves  was  taken  by  the  Fn-nclj  on 
Aug,   10,   1794;   by  a  law  euiicteti  im  (he  SUlli  of 

Frnclidor,  y<iir  .1  ( -  Sept.    I.V    17«7l. 

Under  the    lh(.  I.kiiizoi.i.  was  ab<.'    '  linn 

French.      sen,  "Treviris,  ixlerTi  .  •  hiv 

fQr  Vat<.rlandskunde,  ii  .ii  .Su  -Jli, 
Treves,  1841):  and  the  French  invasion  bmught  ulso 
civic  ecumlity  to  the  Jews.  Treves  then  lM.<-aiiie  a 
consistorial  diocese,  like  Bonn  and  Krefeld.  On 
Sept.  9  and  10,  I.S19.  the  new  -  ..f  Tnveg 

was  deilic.'ited.     At  pres«.|it  d'  'inniunity 

numbers  llOO.  and  maintains  s<'\<  in  i.in.  vnlent  suci- 
etiis.  as  well  as  a  Sixiety  for  Jewish  History  ami 
Literuture.  Ase|>arale  OrthiHlo.x  congregution  aim 
e.vists. 

Among  the  rabbis  and  scienlistsof  Tn-ves  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentionni:  David  Tewle  b.  Imac 
Wallich,  communal  leader  ami  physician  (exihii 
from  Fnlila;  ilied  Oct.  1,  1091;  st-e  Kaufnmlin. 
"  Vertreibung<ler  Juden  ails  Wien,"  pp.  22-1 1 note  3|. 
220  Inotel);  Lilweiistein.  "(iiiM-h.  der  Jiiiieii  in  der 
Kurpfalz."  p.  6,  note  2;  also  ineiitioniHl  in  (fi-nkhon 
Ashkenazi's  HespoiLsa,  Nos.  13.  21,  H4.  Sit,  ami  in  the 
preface);  M.Joseph  Israel  b.  Abmhaiu  Worms  (dli-<l 
in  liingen  S-pt.  9.  ltIH4);  his  s<in  l<  Isaac  .Vaoui 
Worms  (died  in  .Metz  July  '.'.1.  1722.  »«.<•  I..<"iwen- 
stein,  /.<•.  p.  Oltand  note  I  ;  ttershun  .\shkenn/i's  He- 
sponsii,  No.  18;  Cabell,  ~  Ia-  Uabbiii.it  .!.  NI.  1/  "  in 
-U.  E.  J."  18S6,  pp.  48  ft  tf<i.\.   M 

wold  (die<l   1091  ;  «.e    I 
Rabbis  and  p.   80,   note  2:   Jair   l.lnyyim   ilai-na- 
Scholars.     laeh's  |{i.s|innsa,  p   2»4b;  J  i'    '•  It.  I 

seller's  Id'SpoiiMi,  I.  110;  F^ 
"Alls  der  Heiniut  .Mc.ndclsx'liiis."  \'  ':- 
IjCWoW  (see  Friedlierg.  "  I. idiot  Zit 
1904.  p.  78;  |,ewinst<in,  "  Dor  D.r 
95,  No  0-.'8l;  IJ  MfS«s  b  It  II 
1788);  H.  Muses  Shah  (or  .>b'- 
=  H.  .Most-s  U'vy.tlii-tl  Ni'sm.  1h4ii.  «ii-  i 
in  "Hlfllter  frtr  Jndlsrhe  Gii«-li  'iMtl  I  (■■ 
98);  JojM.ph  K.MIN;  Dr  1  II 
18801;    Dr    .M,  S.  Zuekenimtid. 

rabbiner"  in  Ureslau);  niid  the  pu-MiU  ihli  (  iwliU. 
Dr.  Uns.sfn-iitMl 

lltlllllMIK> 
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meu.  No  olbcr  family  tnii  l)oast  such  n  continuous 
line  of  scliohiis  us  tliis  one,  brauclics  of  wliiili  liuvc 
been  known  utnlir  the  luunes  Treves,  Tribas, 
Sreifuss,  Trefouse,  iiml  Drifzan.  There  i\ist. 
bowevt'i",  no  means  of  tracing  the  connection  of 
these  various  branches,  ■vvhicli  even  as  early  as  the 
fourtcentli  anil  fifteenth  centuries  were  already 
scattcreil  over  Germany,  Italy,  southern  France, 
Greece,  Poland,  and  Uussia. 

BiiiMOGRArnv:  Ifulicz  'nJ  VwU  III.  14,  15 ;  st«lnschnelder, 
Hilir.  Itilih  iv.ira-.'ZiilKClirifl  fUr  Lrisc/i.  ihr  Jiuicn  in 
DcKtsihlniiil.  I.  nil;  (ir»iss,  (inlUit  Judiiirii.  p.  242:  A.  Ep- 
stein, In  Mtmatusclirift,  xlvi.  15'.l-l()0,  iiulcs  2-6. 
8.  S.  O. 

The  subjoined  chart  is  that  of  the  Italian  brancli. 
■which  is  the  only  one  of  which  a  genealogy  can  be 
given. 


Biiii.iouRAPMY  :  Miirlara,  /iiilicr,  p.  lUi;  Ziinz,  ItitiiK.  p.  32, 
in)[e  b;  SU'jMsi'hneklw,  Cut.  liinil.  col.  711 ;  licnjiii'tih,  Ozrtr 
hit-Si'farim,  p.  H7  ;  Azulul,  Shcm  ha-tittlolimy  11.  2(1;  llhurs 
J.ihrh.  i.  Iii'.i  111. 

Aryeh  Lob  ben  Naphtali  Treves :  Uusso-Polish 
scholar:  born  1^48:  died  1.S73;  lived  in  Aiigiistovo. 
He  was  a  valued  collaborator  on  the  journal  "Ila- 
Maggid,"  to  which  lie  eontribuled  articles  over  the 
signature  "Tuie  Ebeii." 
Bnii.KicKAi-iiv  :  Hrull's.;<i/u)i.  i.  121  ;  //ri-.l/afloii/,  ISHi,  p.  00. 

Dob  Bar  ben  Judah  Treves  :  Scholar  of  the 
cigliteenth  century;  died  ilst  of  Tishri  (Oct.  17), 
1803.  Prior  to  I7G0  heolliciatedasrabbi  in  Hungary, 
and  from  tlial  year  to  1790  as  ralil)inical  judge  in 
Wilna.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Kebid  ha-Zahab" 
(Grodno,  1797),  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
in  which,  through  cabalistic  explanations,   he  en- 


.Inlianjiii  T. 
(l:illi  ci'llt.) 

1 

Joseph  T.  (tlicfireat) 

(13tli  ceut.) 

1 

Matlilliiah  T.  of  Provence 

(b.  c.  1:121!;  d.  c.  i;i87) 

1 

1 

Abratiam  T. 

(d.  after  13S4) 

1 

y 

1 
Gershon  T. 
(15th  cent.) 

1 

1 

Joseph  T.  of  Paris 

(d.  Mm..  1449) 

\ 

Johanan  T. 

(d.  July  21,  1439) 

Jobanan  T.                                            1 

'"•""fl^")                                  MaltltiiahT. 
1                                                        1 

1 

Joseph  T.  of  Constance 

(d.  after  14291 

1 

.             '             . 

1                             1 
Moses  T.            Kapliael  T.  of      . ,,    J       „,           ,      1     ,„ 

1                                 1 
Jehlel  T.                  Samuel  T. 
(d.  after  1508)           (d.  after  14.50; 
rabbi  in  Alsace) 

1 
Ellezer  T. 

1 

Naphtali  Hlrz  T. 

(d.  after  1.5:jl) 

i 

1 
Abraham  T. 
ilSth  cent.) 

BlBUOGRAPnT: 

.1. 

(d  after  i,Vifi)          <<!■  end          (d.  after  1566) 
Isaac  T.                      Id.  alter  !,.«,)    g,  jgj^  ^.g^, 

(16th  ceut.) 
Mortara.  In  lirilll.  Jahrhdcher,  i.  105  f(  neq. 

1                              1 
Joseph  T.                Eliezer  T. 
(d.  1.564)                  (d.  1567) 

S.    O. 

TitK.vES  Pedigkke. 


Abrahana  b.  Gershon  Treves  (called  also  Zar- 
fati)  :  French  cabalist:  nourished  about  1573.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1)  com- 
mentary on  tlic  "Ma'areket  ha-Elahut"  of  R.  Perez; 
(2)  glosses  to  the  "Sefer  Yezirah  "  and  to  the  com- 
mentaries of  Closes  Bolarel.  Nahmani.  sind  Abraham 
b.  David:  (3)  glosses  to  the  "Sha'arc  Orah." 

BlBi.lfKiRAPHV:  N'epl-r.hirondl,  Tnlnint  Gednlr  Yiarnd,  p.  8; 
Kttrst,  mill.  Jml.  ill.  444  ;  BrQll's  Jaliih.  1.  ll;t  114. 
s.  F.  T.  II. 

Abraham  ben  Solomon  Treves  (called  also  Zar- 
fati) :  Sehohir  of  the  si.Meenth  century.  He  emi- 
grated fidiu  Italy  to  Turkey,  where  he  olTiciateil  as 
rabbi  of  German  and  Portuguese  congregations  in 
Ailrianojile  and  various  other  cities.  He  favored 
the  Sephardic  ritual,  and  corresponded  with  David 
Cohen  and  Elijah  ^lizrahi.  From  one  of  his  letters 
to  Joseph  Caro  ("  Abkat  Rokel,"  No.  34)  it  appears 
that  he  was  a  physician  also.  He  was  the  first  scholar 
to  (|uote  the  "  Kol  Bo,"  and  was  the  author  of  "  Bir- 
kat  Abraham,"  a  work  on  the  ritual. 


deavoied  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  writ- 
ten and  the  oral  law.  He  wrote  also  "Shir  Hadash  " 
(Wilna,  1800),  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

Bmi.IOGRAPiiY:  Steinsc'hneider.  ^a^  Bm/I.  cols.  S!):i-Kn4;  Ben- 
jacob,  Oziir  lin-Srfarim.  pp.  54:i  575:  Fuenn,  Kiryah  Ne'e- 
»i(i)ia;i,'|i.  200:  Brull's  JiifiiVi.  i.  121. 

Eliezer  ben  Naphtali  Hirz  Treves  (known  also 
as  Eliezer  Frankfurt)  :  Gerniiin  rabbi ;  born  1495; 
died  l.'jtn.  He  ollieiated  as  rabbi  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-JIain.  He  was  an  adherent  of  Asher  Lemmi.ein, 
a  pseudo-Messiah  who  appeared  in  tlie  si.xleenth 
century,  and  attributed  the  non-fulfilment  of  Lemm- 
lein's  proplieey  concerning  the  Messiah  to  circum- 
stances other  tlian  fraud. 

Eliezer  held  the  Fiunkfort  rabbinate  for  twenty- 
two  years :  and  during  a  ritualistic  controversy  which 
took  place  in  l.>50  he  was  called  upon  to  render  a 
decision.  In  1.5.18  he  was  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  to  organ- 
ize a  system  for  registering  the  votes  of  the  Jews 
of  Prague.     In  1561  lie  went  for  a  time  to  Cracow, 
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■wlierc  he  CDpicd  SoIdhiihi  Mcilko's  comnii-nturivs. 
He  was  an  onthusiiistic.  colltetor  of  iimiiiiscripts. 
from  wliicli  lie  preimied  certain  trealisis.  Tliere 
are  extant  several  ikcisious  signed  by  Elie/.er,  per- 
tainini;  to  the  eonininnity  of  Frankforl-onthe-Main, 
and  extending  over  the  period  irioO-dG  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  time  spent  by  bini  in  Cracow. 

BntiJotntArdV :  Cians.  ^t-iimh  7>iiriW,  p.  401);  Mom's  Isjwrlwt, 
lli«i„,iiM.  No.  .i8;  Wiilf.  InSli'insehnelilcr.  //.  In:  llild.  isiil, 
|i.  I'll :  (Jrltz.  (Jcfch.  I.x.  :ii;i ;  Ziiiiz.  y..  (i.  |i.  Zi\  u\\'\  luiti'  il ; 
liiHlallu  llin  Yiihyii,  SlinMnlit  li(tKiililniliili,  i^l.  .\nisli'iilnni. 
I),  .'ilu;  De  I!i>s!il.  Diziiitiiiri'i.  p. 'i-li:  SteliLsilineUliT,  Cut. 
liiuU.  ml.  'JiT  ;  Urull's  Jiilirh.  i.  lit'.  |(»;. 

Eliezer  ben  Samuel  Treves  (surnamed  Ash- 
kenazi) :  Polisli  scliolarof  the  sixleentiiand  seven- 
Icenlli  ecnluriis;  ollieiated  as  rabbi  in  Opatow.  He 
wrote  several  Talmu<lic  commentaries,  of  which, 
however,  only  one  was  published;  namely,  that  on 
tlie  treatise  Hidlin.  eiititle<l  "' Dammeselj  Eli'e/.er" 
(Lublin,  1640).  lu  the  same  year  he  published  a 
collection  fif  daily  prayers  under  the  title  "Sial.i  ha 
Sadeb."  He  was  tlie  author  also  of  a  treatise  on  the 
■writing  of  names  in  bills  of  divorce;  and  on  a 
journey  through  Belgrade  he  gave  a  copy  of  that 
work  to  Rabbi  Siinhuh  ha-Kohen  Porlrapa.  who 
happened  to  be  there  at  that  time,  and  who  later 
eml)odicd  it  in  a  work  published  by  himself.  In 
104H  Kli(-/.er  approved  .Jacob  Chentschin's  commen- 
tary ou  the  Masorah. 

Buu.lociRAPiiv  :  Azulal.  .S/icm  lia-Ge<liillm,  I.  2ili;  St«'lnsi'lini'l- 
(l.-r.  ("<i(.  BikK.  col.  iXM;  Bass,  Siftc  VrKlKnim.  p.  V-lli.  No. 
IlKi:  Renjacob,  0?<ir  ha-Scfarim.  p.  IT.'):  llrOirs  JalirU.  I. 

•^^•"''-  B.  O. 

Emilio  Treves :  Italian  writer;  born  at  Tricsl 
Dee.  'i\.  1834.  lie  was  educated  in  his  native  town, 
and  when  (piite  young  entered  the  prinling-olUce  of 
the  •'Oesterreicher  Lloyd"  in  that  city.  He  con- 
tributed to  the '•  Kaccofta  del  Classici,"  a  work  is- 
sued from  that  press  and  edited  by  Anton  Hacheli. 
At  the  same  time  Treves  wrot<'  anonymously  for 
"L'Anelo,"  a  journal  prohibited  by  the  Austrian 
government.  When  hisas.socialion  with  "  L'Anelo  " 
was  iliseovered  he  went  to  I'aris,  where  he  was  cor- 
respondent for  the  "Crepuseulo"  of  Milan.  Two 
years  later  he- went  for  a  short  time  to  Turin,  and 
then  became  manager  of  a  printing  establishment  at 
Fiumi'.  When  this  house  faileil  Treves  followed 
the  vocation  of  a  teacher  in  Udine. 

In  IM.'iS  he  settled  in  Milan  and  became  tninsla 
tor  for  the  olllcial  journal  "(ta/.Zitla  di  .Milaiio."  at 
the  same  time  contributing  to  tin-  "  Italia  Musicale" 
and  •■  romo  di  rietra."  In  the  war  of  is.'i»lies.rve<l 
in  (laribaldi's  legion,  and  after  peace  was  declared 
resumed  his  coiuiection  with  the  •*  (Ja/.zetta."  In 
IHC.a  he  founded  tlie"Museo  di  Famiglia."  ami  In 
lS<l.-i  the'  ••  liiblioteca  Utile,"  comprising  examples  of 
Italian  literature  as  well  as  various  works  tninxlalcd 
fromothcT  languages  itiloltalijin.  In  IMtllt  he  resigned 
his  position  on  the  "(!a/7.etta  di  Milano"  anil  found- 
ed the  •'('orriere  de  Milano,"  which  he  sold  in  1X71. 
In  the  laltir  y<-ar  he  entered  into  partiiirshi|i  with 
his  brother  (iiuseppe.  and  in  1S74  I  hi'  two  founded 
in  Milan  the  "  lllustrazione  Ilaliana,"  which  proveil 
very  successful. 

Tnves  has  written  many  articles  fur  viirions  Jour 
nals  and  publications,  and  is  the  author  also  o(  sev- 
enil  ilnimas,  f.'j.,  "Uiche/zae  Miserle,"  Trii  si    I«I7. 


which  was  well  received,  and  "11  Duca  d'Enghicn," 

ib.  18.00. 

BlULIoiiKAPnv  :  P.  Wiirztiw'li.  ntitarnitliiitha  Ltjcic-m  dc« 

K*tiiu  rthttinn  *kAt<nncli,  Vli-uiut,  irfc;. 

Gershon  Treves :    Seholur  of  the  fifteenth  reu- 
tury.     He  was  of   (jermuu  descent  aiid  r<Ttiile<l   iu 
Avignon.       Upon    the   death   of  Joseph  ('iilmi    his 
father-in-law,  he  arnini;eil  the  hitter's  C' 
responsji,  Xos.  la,  H.  «m.  and  KJ3  of  win.  i 

letters  addres.seil  to  him.st'U.  tJuriug  a  emiifiiK-iny 
between  the  rabbi  of  Padua  and  Lewa  Ijiiiduu, 
Treves  was  dniwii  into  the  dispute  (see  Muses  Miuz, 
Kespousa,  Xo.  !>><). 

niBi-iOGRAPiiv :  Culon.  Itetitnua,  So.  Iffi;  BrOII't  Jahrb.  L 

1(11. 

Giuseppe  Treves  :  Ilrother  of  Emilio  Tnves. 
and  with  him  eofouuder  iu  1874  uf  the  ~  Illiislru- 
/.iouc  Ituliaua." 

s.  F.  T    II 

Hayyim  Treves  (known  also  as  ^Byyi™ 
Schwarz)  :  Scliolarof  the  sixteenth  century  .  rulitii 
of  the  former  provinces  of  Cologne  and  .lOlicli.  la 
\')'l  he  resided  in  Konigswinter.  and  from  l.'Vs.'i  t.. 
WJ'i  in  Ahrweiler.  His  smi-iu-law  was  Isnin  '  . 
Hayyim  of  Ahrweiler.  Tri'Vesin  dH'idinga  >•  t:  ,  :, 
ipiestion  was  said  to  have  attacked  Christianity; 
and  his  S4>n-in-law,  together  with  other  contempo 
rary  scholars,  was  compelled  lo  give  testlnioiiy  In 
the  matter. 

BinLionRAriiY :  Auerbwli.  lirrU  Abnthnm,  p.  Sh:  llrOll** 
Jnliili.  I   1(»  107. 

Isaac  Treves:   .Son  of  Slun-or  Tn-ves  of  Fmnk 
fort  on  the  .Main,     lie  was  rnbbi  of  Kopyt/k,    but 
no  details  of  his  life  are  known. 

Isaac  ben  Gershon  Treves:  Vi"-  '■  • i    '  •'    r 

the  sixteiiiih  (1  nlury.     lie  was  i-u., 

rector  of  the  press  on  several  rabbi! 

which  appeami  at    Venice   in    I'l'  - 

Issjichar  ibn  Susan's  " 'Ibbur  lia-.'^; 

l.'nU),   a   work   treating  of    tlie    Ilebri'W    ml. 

Isaac  was  the  author  of  an  InlnMlu.  ".'•  '■.  1 

Ashkeiia/i's  "  Ma'ase  .Vdonal,"  of  iii 

de   Villas'  "Uishil    Hokiimh,"  anil     .   • 

Solomon  ttl  Kabij's   coniiiienury  on  Uic  Kook  of 

Esther. 

inniioiiRAi'iir :  st<.ni». 
tiUiniuui.  Ti>(<-'i'p« 't-        I  , 

lUiikt  llrU.  Mut.  p.  JU.  Uiul.tJiUuL.  i.  Ul. 

».  "    *^- 

Isaac  iiiid  Jacob  Troves  :    ' 
Ihropisis  who  in  l^J-S  .loiialiil   . 
to  the  Sick  SoKllcru'  Homo  in  Vicuim*  ,MilitJf-lm4- 
lideiihaus). 

K.  T    11 


Israel  HuZ'-Wmli  Treves  :     M  i 
synagogue  In  I 
on  the  death 
there.     He  «  ' 
l.u/.zallo.  wlr 
Cubala. 


!t,.   !• 


nipi 

ii> 
I 

Jacob  Tr»v 

his  nallvi'  ti. 


I/.  I...   f   111    ri  .  I  •m.. .It. 
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seventeenth  century;  son  of  tliemarlyr  Moses  Alini- 
linni  Trives  (Aslikenii/.i);  lived  in  FriinkfortDn-tlic- 
Sliiin.  In  IC'^'O  he  wrote  iin  addendum  lo  Shabbe- 
thai  Bass'  su|)erc()n\ni(nlary  on  Haslii's  cornnicntary 
on  the  Pentateuch  (Fraul\forl-ou-the-Main,  1713). 

BiBLIcioRAPHV  :  Stehist'lmoliltT.  Cut.  7}i)iH.o)l.:S:«l;  Hfnjiiriib, 
()}iir  liii-Sifiinm.  p.  Vim:  Sifir  Yc»)iciilin,  IiitruUuctlun  ; 
Broil's  J<i/ir/..  I.  IIB. 

Jehiel  ben  David  Treves  :  Qernian  scholar  of 
the  seventeenth  and  ii;;lili'('iitli  centuries:  rabbi  of 
Gailinjten.  He  was  the  autluu-  of  important  notes 
to  Hashi  and  to  the  tosafot  of  the  treatise  Bezah 
(Offenbuch,  1717). 
BiBLiooRAniv:  WolJ,  Bfbl. Hf br.  II. 910 ;  BrOirsJadrb.l.li;. 

Jehiel  ben  Simeon  Sofer  Treves  ( Ashkenazi ): 
Russian  nililii  (if  llic'  liirliliiiilli  (■cnliirv;  (illicialed 
in  Tikoczin.  Russia.  Niitlung  is  known  concerning 
his  career;  but  his  "jie'cr  Ileteb."  a  comjiendium 
of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  has  won  the  ap|Moval  of 
the  casuists,  and  is  regarded  as  a  standard  work  on 
Jewish  law.  Certain  eminent  Talmudisis,  however 
(Jacob  Reischer  and  Raphael  Meisels.  for  exam])le), 
have  pointed  out  theauthor's  imprudence  in  attack- 
ing Moses  Is.serlesin  an  unjustitiable  manner  ("Shc- 
but  Ya'akob."  iii..  No.  41;  introduction  totlie  "To- 
sefet  Shabbat "). 

BiBLtooRAPiiv:  Stelnsolinelder,  t'at.   TifffH.  rol.  itii2;  Azulal. 
Slinn  lin-drdiitim.  II.  12 :  Uvnjurnb,  U^ir  lia-Sefai-im,  p.  tH  ; 
Brfiir.H  J<i)ir/i.  I.  llil  lai. 
P.  S.  O. 

Johanan  ben  Mattithiah  Treves :  Chief  rabbi 
of  France  from  almui  i;;is.")  to  i;!!»4;  died  in  Italy 
July  21,  143!).  After  having  received  his  rabbinical 
diploma  from  his  father,  who  was  chief  rabbi  of 
France,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  rich  and  in- 
fluential Mauessier  de  Vesoul,  and  filled  the  position 
of  nibbi  in  a  provincial  town.  On  the  di^alh  of  his 
father  he  returned  to  Paris  and  was  ajipointed,  by 
agreement  of  Charles  VI.  with  the  community,  to 
the  chief  nd)binate. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  incumbency  he  suf- 
fered much  pereecution  at  the  hands  of  Isaiah  ben 
Abba  Mari  (called  also  "  Astruc  of  Savoy  ").  a  former 
juipil  of  his  father.  Being  well  versed  in  rabbin- 
ical literature.  Isaiah  arrogated  to  himself,  with  the 
approbation  of  MeTr  ben  Baruch  of  Vienna,  the 
right  to  ordain  French  rabbis,  and  endeavored  by  all 
possible  means  to  undermine  Johanan's  authorily. 
The  latfer  applied  for  aiil  to  Hasdai  Crescas  and 
Isaac  ben  Sheshet.  who  pronounced  themselves  in 
favor  of  the  persecuted  niblii,  blaming  both  Isaiah 
and  his  supporter  MeVr  ben  Baruch  ("i^'ie'elol  u- 
Teshubot  Ribasli."  No.  270).  The  (|Uariels.  how- 
ever, ceased  only  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  France  in  1394.  Johanan  then  settled  in  Italy, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Johanan  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  rabbinical 
authorities  of  his  time;  and  his  halaUie  decisions 
were  often  cited  ("Sha'are  Dura,"  see  Neubauer, 
•'Cat.  Bodl.  Ilcbr.  MSS."  No.  690).  From  Italy  he 
carried  on  a  .scientific  correspondence  with  Jacob 
MOlln  (MallaRIL).  A  responsuni  of  his  on  the 
prayers  of  orphans  for  their  deceased  parents,  and 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  community  of  Padua,  are 
still  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  Florence  Library 


(Uiscoui,  "  Bibliolhecic  Hebraicre   Florentiua;   Cata- 

logus,"  p.  428). 

nilu.iocRAPilv  :  nietl,  Mikdanh  Mr'af.  p.  104;  t,ebn'olit.  Hand- 
filii  itini  mill  r/iV  Hiftm  Aiii'Ui'Ik'h  dci>  Tdlimuh,  p.."ir,note 
2;  Curiniily.  In  .1n(i.  Inr.  law.  p^  3112;   Brull's  Jad i7i.  I.  «5 
<■(  w</.;  oruss.  iitdiia  Judaica^  p.  .JIW. 
v..  I.    Bk. 

Joseph  ben  Hlrz  Treves :  German  scholar ; 
bom  ill  14!H).  Togellier  with  his  brother  Eliezer  he 
published  his  fathers  commentary  on  the  prayer- 
book,  lo  which  he  added  an  introduction  and  glosses. 
He  took  part  in  the  publication  of  the  mystagogic 
Midrash  on  Ruth,  which  api)eaie<l  under  the  title 
"Tappuhe  Zahab,"  or  "  Yesod  81iirim"  (Thingen, 
1.560;  Cracow,  irM). 
imii.i"i;i!Ariiv  :  Itriiirs  Jiilnli.  i.  lIM-KVi  and  note  71). 

Joseph  ben  Johanan  Treves  I.  (surnamed  ha- 
Gadol  =  "  the  Great  ") ;  First  bearer  of  the  name  of 
Treves.  He  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and,  according  toZunz("Z.  G."  p.  173).  was  rabbi 
in  Paris.  Briill,  however  ("Jalirb."  i.  90),  refers  to 
him  as  rabbi  of  Jlurseilles  about  1343.  His  wife  was 
well  versed  in  Jewish  literature,  and  explained  sev- 
eral Talniudical  passages;  and  when  later  she  with 
her  sons  took  up  her  residence  in  Paris  the  whole 
family  was  exem]ited  fnini  wearing  the  Jewish 
badge. 

BiBLiOBRAPiiT:  Zunz,  Z.  f!.  p.  lT:t;  (iralz.  (!a>ch.  vlll.  8-9; 
Isiijir  ben  Slu'shet.  lirspmntii.  No.  271:  Isiiae  de  Lattes.  l{r- 
.-liniii'ii.  ]).  H.".  Vienna,  isii";  Cannolv.  In  Ucvuc  Urkntidr,  I). 
Ill;  l!riurs.yii/ir/..  i.  '.m  ;il. 

Joseph  ben  Lipmann  Eliezer  Treves  (siir- 
naiiu  il  Ashkenazi) :  Rabbi  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  olliciateil  in  Prossnitz.  Aloravia.  Heedited 
a  brief  abstract  <if  Jacob  Weil's  "Ililkot  Shel.iitah  " 
(Amsterdam,  1660),  and  wrote  an  elegiac  poem 
("kinah")  on  the  destructiim  of  Krcmsir  by  the 
Swedes  in  1643  and  on  the  devastations  which  took 
place  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  poem  ap- 
peared in  1648. 

BniLiOGRAPiiY:  Zunz,  Litcraturticxcli.  p.  Via;  Stelnsrbneider, 
(■ii(.  liiidl.  col.  14.J6. 

Joseph  ben  Mattithiah  Treves :  Brother  of 
Johanan  Treves;  scholar  and  lilurgical  poet  of  the 
lifteenth  century;  died  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab,  1439. 
At  an  early  age  he  emigrated  to  Italy,  and  there 
wrote  the  following  liturgical  poems:  a  yozer  for 
the  Sabbath  preceding  New-Year;  "Silluk."  con- 
sisting of  three  parts  and  containing  exhortations 
to  repentance;  and  "Tokahah,"  a  prayer  written  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  In  lUily  he  had  copies  made  of  several  wri- 
tings, of  which  one,  of  the  "  Sefer  ha-Nayyar,"  writ- 
ten in  1392,  is  still  extant. 

liuii.KKiKAPMV:  Zunz,  Literaturgaich.  p.  370;  Idem,  Ritufi. 
II.  31  ;  KraWs.lilUrli.  i.  H9. 

Joseph  ben  Mattithiah  Treves :  Rabbi  of  Sa- 
vigliaiKi,  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the 
divorce  proceedings  instituted  In'  the  physician  Jo- 
seph Tamari  of  Venice  against  his  son-in-law  Sam- 
uel Venturozzo  of  Perugia,  Josejili  sided  with  the 
latter.  Of  his  writings  only  a  responsuni  has  ap- 
peared in  print  (in  Lampronti's  "  Pahad  Yizhak." 
i.  10.5a).  A  commentary  by  him  on  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  and  a  treatise  of  his  on  the  Talmudic 
proverb  "'An  old  man  in  the  house  is  a  burden;  an 
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old  woman,  a  treasure"  ('Ar.  19a),  are  extant  ia 

uiaDuscript. 

lirFu.jDCRAPiiv  :  Nepl-fihlrondl,  Tnkilot  OednU  Tinrnel.  p.  101 : 

Miiituru,  Inilicc,  s.v.  7';ir<»;  Zunz,  lla-l'aUt,  pp.  i.'-:ii. 

Levi  ben  Jacob  Treves  (surimiiird  Zarfati) : 
FrfiK-li  sclmlar  iif  tin-  sixteenth  century,  lie  was 
the  first  who  (leeliireil  it  permissible  at  tlie  reading 
from  tlie  Luw  to  call  up  before  any  Colien  who 
might  be  present  an  Israelite  who  paid  for  the 
privih/ge.  In  the  course  of  lime  this  seems  to  have 
become  customary  in  several  places;  for  even  in  the 
eighleentli  century  German  casuists  protested  vigor- 
ously against  it.  Levi  is  i)robably  identical  with 
the  Levi  ben  Jacob  wlio  copied  Abnivanel's  com- 
mentary (Ml  Isaiali,  and  who,  at  an  advanced  age, 
emigrated  to  Jerus;ileni. 

BlIiLiOGR.vpiiv  :  Ihn  Vuhya,  Sliatslii-lit  hit-Ktihtntlah.  iti.  .\in- 
slerdiiiii.  p.  4Sb ;  Hayy'liii  Beiivenisle,  Kt-tii'ittt  hn-fjnlntuli 
on  SItiilliiin  '.Irn/,.  Onth  Ihtmiim^  No.  i:i'» ;  Kzt'kl>-1 
Katzeneli'fiitMiai'n.  Kf>n-:<rt'  YiijizhU  Ni>.  ";  Slulnsiiiia'l- 
iliT.  II.  I, i:  mill.  1S71,  p.  l;i.j;  Brull's  Jii/o(/.  1. 115. 

Mattithiah  ben  Joseph  Treves  (calleil  the 
Provengal) :  Freiicli  scholar;  chief  rabbi  of  Paris; 
born  Iheieabout  V.iiii;  diedabont  1387.  He  wasedn- 
cated  by  his  father,  anil  later  studieil  under  Nissim 
ben  Reuben  and  Perez  Cohen  beu  Isaac.  He  lived  in 
various  Spanish  cities  until  lUCI,  when  he  returned 
to  Paris;  anil,  as  at  that  time  there  were  only  a  few 
scholars  in  France,  he  founded  a  seminary  in  the 
French  capital.  Through  the  intercession  of  lils 
brother  ill  law.  Procurator  .Manessier  ile  Vesoul. 
Charles  V.  in  1303  appointed  him  chief  nibbi  of 
I'aris. 

.Mallilhiah  collect<'il  books,  and  also  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits.  A  responsiim  signed  by  him  is 
e.\tant  in  the  Paris  Liliniry  (Codf.\  07(1.  No.  .1). 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  Taliiiiidic  nielh- 
odology,  fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved 
in  .Joseph  ibn  Veiga's  '•She'crit  Yosef"  (ed.  Man- 
tua, lip.  3b,  4a).  He  is  said  to  have  been  styled  "  Ha- 
Pumas,"  and  to  have  composed  sevenil  lilurgieal 
poems,  among  which  were  one  for  the  eve  of  Iho 
Day  of  Atonement,  and  one--a  penitential  pniycr  in 
twenty  stanzas — treating  of  the  Ten  Martyrs.  He 
ia  the  alleged  author  of  u  work  entitled  "  Elien 
liol.ian."  A  manuscript  copy  of  the  Talmud,  now 
in  the  Hoyal  Library,  .Munich,  and  which  was  iiiade 
by  a  Oerinan  copyist  for  Benjamin  .losipiiiah,  was  at 
one  tlinein  the  possession  of  Mattithiah. 

Iliiii.iiiiiiiAriiv:    (innw,  liallin  ./in/iic.  - 
llMl  Virv'll.  Sll'luf   r./iii.liili.  .cl.   ,Mi, 
/,i/.  iii(ioi/i»i/i    p.;lil.s;  lliii  Vril,nu.  .■>'i 
cil./.clkli'V.p.  IHii;  Un.".  SiKr  11-/1.11.".    \  "ri. 

.>•,./.!  ;iii.y<..i..f.  II.  ;c:t;  imki-s.  in  ^'.^i",  i'- 

II;     Ual.l>lii"Vlr/.    /ii(..(iii..    Siilrriiii.    1.,    li.  pp. 

:.';  Xt:  llriillS./.r/ir(..  I. '.11  .(  ». ./. 

Menahem  ben  Abraham  Treves  (Dreifuas) : 
Kalibi  in  Siil/.liiirg;  died  1S.')7.  He  was  the  aiillior 
of  "Oral.i  .Mesliarim"  (.Mhhllmusen,  laW;  'id  ed.. 
Maycnce,  1878),  trealliig  of  the  dognuiH  o(  faith. 

lliiiiiiiiiiiAiMiv:  Z.'ilni'r.  IMI.  llcUr.  ;i.i.*ii  llrll.  .Wim.  p.  TBI ; 
ll,.nj >l>.  Uf.ii  li.i-.NVr.iilm.  11.  .Vl;  Zi'lllln,  lllhl.  Piitf-ilrn- 

ihh.  p.  :bimi  iirrtlfs  Jiihih.  I.  IS. 
s  S   (). 

Michael   Troves:     llnllan  enpineer  of  the  nine 
leentli  century  ;  lived  in  Venice.    He  U  the  author  of 
"Sulla  Perfonizione  Meccaiiira  delle  Ferrlere  i-*!  lu 


Parlicolarc  sul  GiguntoM-o  Traforo  dellf  Alpl  Cozic 
detle  del  Monlcenisio."  Venice.  I8C4;  "Di  Alcuul 
Errori  Kconomici  .  .  .  dellu  Veneta  Iiiduiilrui  Ve- 
traria."(4.  IHOl;  -  Peusieri  sull'  Avveuire  del  Coin- 
mercio  e  dell'  iiidiistria  in  Italia."  iti.  imt:  "  Ix-zioui 
Popolari  Pres.so  I'Aleneo  Veneto."  etc..  I'A.  1»65. 

UiULioiiKAPiir :   fllrat.   mill.  JmiI.   Ill    444:  Wurxtarh.   IiU>- 
uriiiiliuiclieii  Lcxiiiiii  iltn  Kitim rlhttiiu  iMMtrrticH.  VlfDiia, 
issi. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

Mordecai  Treves  :  Italian  scliolur  of  tlie  four- 
teenth century.  Ill-  was  the  author  of  a  hitilurical 
work  treating  of  the  sj-lihali  poi'lg,  in  llie  Inlro- 
duction  to  which  he  tells  of  the  perM-ciition*  of 
13-19.  He  mentions  a  town  naineil  Heilu  lKi<"ni. 
where  Mar  ZiHra  was  buried,  und  which  euntained 
large  institutions  of  learning.  Fnun  tliis,  us  well  as 
from  the  eireuinstance  that  Treves  cuofuMi)  the 
names  of  the  selihah  poets.  Zunz  deduces  tkat  lie 
failed  tocunsiilt  historiml  sources. 

BiOLionitAPiiv:  ZuDZ,   LUtratumttfi-  PP-  OSAfT;  DrtiU'i 
Jahrh.  I.  1I.V 

Moses  ben  Jacob  Treves:  Venetian  rabbi  and 
scholar  of  the  MVinteentli  century.  His  father  wuk 
a  friend  of  David  de  Poinis.  Fnun  1(M!<  he  inuiii 
tained  a  regular  correspondence  with  Stuniiel  Alxuili. 
In  1001  he  wrote  a  pi«Mn  in  honor  of  Voin-Tob  Val- 
vasou.  the  founder  of  a  iH-t  ha  iiiidrash  in  Venire; 
this  poem  was  published  in'lliil  Crim  "  (Venice, 
1001).  In  1008  lie  was  a  nienilH-r  of  the  nibliiiiii-ul 
committee  of  Venice  Ix-fore  which  the  itinenint 
prophet  Nathan  of  Ua/.ii  was  urndgiu-d.  In  I07ii 
he  sanctioned  the  publication  of  Solomon  Hik-<-us 
"Kawwanat  Sliehnuoh."  a  cubulistic  cominentiity 
on  the  pmyers. 

lllllMOliRAPin  :   li.hn   SI,.  lui.M.  N-  ,  X~. .   Tni.!.  II.  T.i.i'   '"i- 
Kcna'iil. 
il.4<-   >"(.-' 
II,  lir.lt 

Naphtali  Hirz  Treves :  Younger  brother  of 
Eliezer  bin  Saiiiiii  1  Treves  (.\.Hhkeiiiui).  He  hrht 
an  important  ndibinate  in  Poland,  but  lui  detail*  of 
his  life  and  literary  activity  are  known 

Naphtali   Hirz   ben    Eliezer  Tr«ves  :    •  .il..i 
list  and   scholar   of  the  hi.\teiiitli  century  .    •■Ili<  m 
ted  us  l.iaz/iin  in  Fninkfort  on-tlie  Muin.     He«^i-. 
the  author  of  -  Perii-i' M"''''ii      >   fon..u>  .;i'  .i-    . 
commentHry  on  the  : 
of  "Naftiile  Klohini       :1 
to  Raliya  Ik'ii   Asher's  ■ 
tench.  The  preface  to  ili- 
partly  of  ihe  result 
i|UotutionH(romoiht  r 
tcH),  u  siipercoininei. 
laiit.     Niii'lii  ili  Ii; 
Chri.sliaii 

proiiuncl.r  ' 

tmit  for  Ills  arcounis  or  Ji'wuli  ciiPloni*  ■m)  i •  n - 
inonim. 

llllllP'oll'I'IK 

S,.pri.'ilr..n.|l     / 
hii  I 

IlK' 

n.l.i     i;.        .1     Hi     ■ 
Rnphnnl  b«n   Barurh  Tr. 

of  II 

n  Co 


Treves 
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getliiT  with  some  of  Ills  Tnlinudic  decisions,  wns 
priiiteil  ill  Ciiiistaiiliiio(ilL'  in  1743.  This  loniiiii'ii- 
tiiry  is  wriltrn  in  llie  sIvK'  iisi'il  by  tlie  pliilosophers 
of  tlie  curly  Aliililli' Au'cs.  ami  follows  the  iiictlnuls 
known  as  "I'liUDiS"  (the  initials  of  "P.slwH."  "  He 
me/.,"  "  Dorash,"  and  "Sod").  liapliail  alli.red  his 
approbation  to  Elijah  Im-Kohcu's  "bhebi^  Musar" 
(Sniyrim,  1IM17) 

Hapliael  ben  llanich  must  not  be  confounded  willi 
the  Uaphael  Treves  who,  in  the  begiuninj;  of  the 
eighteenth  cenluiy,  owned  a  printing;  eslablisliineiit 
in  Coiistnntinople.  from  which  1{.  Nissim's  novella; 
to  CiiU'"  were  issued. 

Kilil.KiiiR.ii'iiY  :  Z<-<ln(T.  cm.  Ilthr.  Itifikn  liril.  .Vi(».  p.  761 ; 
.Aziiliii.  Sill  III  hii-iiiil'iiiin.  II.  aiu:  Bfiijuwib.  (ij<ir  lia-Sifn- 
rim.  |i.  Ilf';  siciiiwlinfliliT.  «'iif.  ;{<«».  iiil. :« CM  ;  lileiii.  Jll- 
iliiuhf  TiiiKniixi'hii.  Ill  Krwii  und  tinibrr,  Kiici/c. sivllnii  li.. 
liurt  ■>.  |i.  (till ;  llrull's  Jillirh.  1.  117. 

Raphael  Joseph  ben  Johanan  Treves  :  Kabbi 
of  Fenaia  in  llie  si.Meeuth  ceuluiy.  Of  his  works 
only  two  respoiisa  are  extant,  one  trealiiij;  of  the 
legality  of  the  levirate  marriage,  and  the  oilier  of 
the  perinis-sibility  of  business  partnerships  between 
Jews  anil  Christians  when  the  latter  attend  to  busi- 
ness on  Saturdays  and  Jewish  holy  days.  Treves  is 
especially  known  as  a  corrector  of  the  press  in  Foa's 
printing  establishment  at  Sabbionctta.  He  wrote 
encomiums  on  Mainionides'  "Moreh,"  and  -McTr 
Me'iri's"  Yalr  Natib."  which  appeared  in  l.i."i3;  and 
be  supplied  marginal  glosses  to  Abmham  ben  Isaac 
ha-Lcvi's  coninientary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon 
(1558). 

In  the  Tamari-Venturozzo  case  Treves  played  a 
double  rule,  for  after  having  signed  the  .sentence  of 
excommunication  against  Samuel  (1306),  he  appeared 
as  a  witness  for  the  latter. 

BlBi,im:K.iPilv :  Nt'pl-lihlr<>n<lt.  Tnkitnt  OeilnU  Vinrafh  p. 
;«);:  ljiuipn>ntl,  /'.1/1.11/  ri.fh<ifc.  III.,  parti,  pp.  21-2i:  Sleln- 
mhm-lilrr.  Oil.  Itnill.  rol.  212»;  .V<«<'.  v.  125,  231,  232;  vl. 


2iv<:  iirail's  Julir/i.  1. 113. 


S.   O. 


Sabbato  Graziado  Treves :  Au.strian  rabbi ; 
born  at  Vercelii  in  Piedmont  about  1780;  died  at 
Turin  June  2'>.  1856.  Instructed  by  his  father,  who 
was  a  rabbi,  he  himself  became,  about  1800,  a  rabbi 
in  Asli.  where  he  remained  until  1820.  when  he  be- 
criiie  chief  rabbi  at  Turin.  Thisolliee  he  held  until 
1833.  when  he  was  railed  to  Triest,  where  he  ollici- 
ated  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

s.  F.  T.   II. 

Samuel  ben  Bliezer  Treves  (surnamed  Ash- 
kenazi)  :  Italilii  of  Opatow  in  the  si.xtceutli  ami 
seventeenth  centuries.  He  was  the  author  of  110- 
velhe  ("hiddiishim  ")  on  the  treatises  Ketiibot  and 
Kiddiishin  (Prii&snitz.  lGOO-2).  consisting  of  abstracts 
of  the  works  of  Joseph  ibn  Leb.  Samuel  di  Medina, 
and  Solomon  C'nlien.  He  appears  to  have  settled 
permanently  in  Monivia  toward  the  close  of  his  life. 

DlRl.inoR.vrilv  :  Benjnrob.  flznr  lin-!Srfin-iin,  p.  1S3;  Stcin- 
whni-l'U'r.  (Vl/.  Ii*nll. itil.~4'~t :  itlciii.  Jiiilisrhr  Tui*^>iirntihii\ 
In  Krs.-li  iinil  GnilxT,  Eiir|;r.  il.  .Vi;  \V..|f,  ZJiM.  i/i(>i-.  I.  IIMI; 
Krilirs  Jahrh.  I.  lis,  note  lirr. 

Samuel  Isaac  Treves:     Italian  scholar  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     He  published  a  work  entitled 
"Hut  ha-Meshulla.sh"  (Leghorn.  1876),  and  consist- 
ing of  soDgs,  elegies,  and  lyric  poems. 
Bibliography  :  ZcHUii,  BiW.  Prift-MrniMn.  p.  398. 


Shneor  ben  Joseph  Joel  Treves:  nabbi  of 
Fraiikl'ort-on-tlie-Main  in  the  seveuleenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Uiblical  commentary  enti- 
tled "Hibbiir,"  which  was  known  in  Hiissia  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  With  him  originated  theoflen- 
imntloiied  custom  followed  by  the  Treves  family  of 
not  partaking  of  a  meal  in  the  tabernacle  on  the 
eve  iirecediug  Shemini  'Azeret. 

Ilini.looRAI'llv:  KiH'iin,  .^'ii'iAi)!  .Vc'chkiiiiiJi,  pp.  172,  2l«i.  *!, 
287;  Itdlll's  Jii/ii'<.  I.  11!);  EiMlvlu,  In  .IXoiKitsiedn/l,  xlvl. 
I.W-HKI. 

Simeon  Treves  :  Son  of  Shneor  ben  .Tosepli  Joel 
Treves.  He  was  secretary  to  the  conimuuity  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Muiu. 

s.  S.  O. 

Virginia  Treves  (nee  Tedeschi) :  Italian  au- 
thor; liorii  at  Veidiia;  wife  of  Giuseppe  Treves. 
She eontiibuted  to  the  "  Illiistrazione  Italiana  "  under 
the  noni  de  jilume  "Cordelia,"  and  was  the  author 
of  "II  Kegno  della  Donna"  (Milan,  1879)  and 
"Prime  liattaglie"  (ib.  1881). 

Itini.io<;RArilv  :  Wurzlwioli,  lUinjrn\ihi)ichc»  Lexicon  dt'A  Kai- 
.vilhiini!'  OC'tttrrciili.  Viennii,  l.'*2. 
s.  F.   T.    H. 

Zebi  Hirsch  Treves:  Scholai-  in  Wilna;  son  of 
Zei'l)  Wnlf  Treves, 

Zeeb  Wolf  ben  Jacob  Treves:  Scholar  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  lived  in  Wilna;  and  his 
signature  appears  attached  to  rabbinical  decisions 
of  the  period. 

Biiii.ioiiK\riiv:    Fiienn,  Kiruiil'    Xc'ciihiikiIi,  pp.   122,   IflO; 
Broil's  J'l/iWi.  I.  121. 
s.  S.  0. 

TR^VOXJX  (Hebrew.  D131C) :  Principal  town 
of  till-  andiiilisseineiit  of  the  same  name  in  the  de- 
partment of  Aiii,  France.  Henry  of  Yillars,  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyonsand  seigniorof  Trevou.x,  stipulated 
in  llie  charter  wliic'h  he  gave  to  the  latter  town  in 
1300  that  no  Jew  should  be  allowed  to  settle  in  it. 
A  certain  number  of  Jews  neverthelessoblained  per- 
mission to  establish  themselves  there  on  payment 
of  a  yearly  tax  of  1-5  livres.  The  Jews  who  were  ex- 
pelled from  Lyons  in  1420  sought  refuge  at  Tre- 
voux,  where  they  engaged  in  making  gold  and 
silver  wire.  In  1425  they  were  obliged  tocontrilmte 
largely  to  the  forced  loan  which  Iho  city  had  to 
make  to  the  Diichessof  Bourbon,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  seignioralty  of  Trevoiix. 

The  other  inlialiitunts  of  the  town,  who  were  jeal- 
ous of  the  Jews,  especially  of  their  commercial  pros- 
perity, accused  them  in  1429  of  having  in  their  pos- 
session Hebrew  bookscontaining  blasplicmicsagainst 
the  Christian  religion.  At  the  instance  of  the  arch- 
bishop the  Diichessof  Rourbon  ordereil  an  investi- 
galion,  which  she  entrusted  to  Jean  Namy,  appellate 
judge  of  Beaiijolais;  Jean  Cli;"iloii,  licentiate  in  law; 
and  Aynie,  a  baptized  Jew  of  Cliambery,  who  was 
commissioned  to  inspect  the  Hebrew  books  and  to 
translate  the  reprehensible  passages.  The  books 
were  thereupon  seized  and  burned,  and  the  Jews, 
ailer  being  sentenceil  to  pay  various  lines,  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  (see  CnA.MiiKUV).  Three  j'ears 
later  a  few  of  them  returned;  but  tlicy  were  again 
driven  out  in  14G7;  and  there  was anothercxpulsion 
in  1488.  A  certain  number  of  these  Jews  sulise- 
quently   took  the  uame  "Trabot"  or  "Traboto," 
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imlicaling  tlieir  native  pluce.  Steinscliiieider  ("  Cat. 
I5(mI1."  col.  20.VJ)  lm.s  {;iveii  a  list,  which  hus  been 
complulcil  by  U(;rliuer(sec  liis  "Maguziu,"  ii.  10, 1)0). 

BiRi.ioiiRArnv:  Bi-darriile,  LtsJuifa  en  France,  elc,  p.  ,116; 
lli-ppli'l-'.  /jt"  JuifK  ilnnn  Ic  Moiicn  Aiir,  p.  IK;  (iniss. 
(liilliii  Jiiiliiiiii.  pp.  219  iJ);  JdMIioIh,  lli.si„ire  .(.  la  VilU- 
el  ilii  iinilDn  dc  Trivuux,  pp.  12  el  »ti;.,  Lyous,  185;! ;  I{.  t;. 

J.  X.  Si-.V.!. 

s.  S.  K. 

TRIAL.     Sii-  PmicKiii  UK  i.N  Civii,  Causes. 

TRIBES,  LOST  TEN:  According  to  the  Bible, 
Tiu'lullipiksci-  (11  Kings  .\v.  29)  or  blialnianeser  (ili. 
xvii.  (i,  xviii.  1 1 ),  aflci- the  (leleal  of  Israel,  trans- 
Iiortcil  llie  inajiMity  of  tli<'  iiihiiliilantsof  the  North- 
ern Kingdom  to  Assyria,  and  placed  them  in  ilalah 
and  llabor,  on  the  stream  of  Go/.an,  and  in  the  towns 
of  .Media.  In  I  heir  stead  a  mixed  mnllitmle  was  trans- 
ported to  the  plains  and  moimtains  of  Israel.  Asa 
large  number  of  prophecies  relate  to  the  return  of 
"Israel"  to  the  Holy  Land,  believers  in  the  literal 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  liave  always  labored 
inider  a  dillicully  in  regard  to  the  continued  ex- 
istence    of     the 

tribes  of  Israel, 
with  the  excep- 
tion of  llio.se  of 
Jiidali  and  I.,evi 
(or  IJenjamin), 
which  returned 
with  E'/.ra  and 
Nehemiah.  If 
the  Ten  Tribes 
have  (lisap 
peared.  the  lit- 
eral fiillilment  of 
the  prophecies 
would  be  impos- 
sible; if  they 
liave  not  disap- 
peated,  obvious- 
ly they  nuisi 
exist  under  a 
dilTerent  name.  The  nunieroiisalteinpts  at  identifi- 
cation that  have  been  made  constitute  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  curiosities  of  literature. 

In  the  Apocrypha  it  is  presumed  that  the  Ten 
Tiibes  still  exist  as  tribes.  Thus  Tobit  is  stated  to 
be  of  till' tribe  of  Naphlali.  ami  the  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs  assume  their  continuous  ex- 
istence. In  the  Fourth  Hook  of  E/,ia  (xiii.  :!9-4."))  it 
is  declared  that  the  Ten  'I'ribes  were  carried  by 
Ilosea,  king  in  the!  time  of  Shabminesi'r,  to  the  Ell- 
Jihrales,  at  the  narrow  passages  of  the  river,  whence 
they  went  on  for  a  journey  of  a  year  and  a  half  to  u 
place  called  Ar/.ari'th.  Si-liiller  S/.inessy  pointed  <iul 
that  "Ar/.arelh"  is  merely  a  contraction  of  "erej 
nhi'iel,"  I  he  "other  land  "into  which  I  he  Lord  says  He 
"will  cast  them  [the  people)  as  this  day  ";  see  Deut. 
xxix.  27,  which  verse  is  referreil  by  l{.  Akiba  lo  the 
Lost  Ten  Tribes  (Sanh.  x.  •! ;  comp.  "Journal  of  Phi- 
lology," iii.  lU). 

According  to  haggadic  Iradilion.  I  he  Ten  Trlben 
Were  divided  into  three  groups,  one  mi  this  side  of 
the  Uivir  Sambiillon,  another  on  the  opposite  side, 
nnd  the  third  in  Ihi'  neighborhoiHl  of  Daphne,  near 
Antiocli([jiin.  K.  v.  2).     This  was  based  on  the  Tar- 


gum  of  ps<-udo-Jonatlian  to  Ex.  xxx\v.  10,  but  the 
course  of  the  liiver  Sainlmlion  is  dilTerenlly  given, 
accoriling  to  the  prepos.ses.siuus  of  the  various  wri- 
ters (s<,e  S.VMinrioN).  AkiUi,  indec-<l,  beciiuse  ho 
was  a  believer  in  the  Messianieu'laimsor  ItarKoKba, 
and  trusted  in  the  immediate  fultilmeiitof  such  pa.s- 
siiges  as  Is!i.  xi.  U.  Jer.  xxi.  7,  E/.ek.  xxxvii  15, 
wiliioiit  the  restorationoflsmel,  distinctly  expn-sseii 
the  opinion  that  the  Ten  THIh-s  wcnild  never  ri-turn 
(Sanh.  X.  U).  In  the  ninthcentiiry  Ei.ii.\i>  iikn  M.mii.i 
ii.v  Dam  came  forward,  claiming  to  give  speeiiic 
details  of  the  contemporary  existence  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  and  of  their  location  at  that  lime.  Dan, 
Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Aslier  were  in  Ilavilah;  Zebu- 
Inn  and  lieubenin  themonnt4iinsof  I'amn  ;  Kphraim 
and  half  of  Mana.s.seh  in  South  Arabia:  Simeon  and 
the  other  half  of  Manasseh  in  the  land  of  the 
I'hazars  (?).  According  to  him,  therefore,  the 
Ten  Tribes  were  settled  in  parts  of  southern  Anibta, 
or  perhaps  Abyssinia,  in  conformity  with  the  ideiili- 
tication  of  Ilavilah.  The  connection  of  this  view 
with  that  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  Islam  is  obvious: 

anil  David  Heu- 
belli  revlveil  the 
view  in  slating' 
that  he  was  re- 
lated to  the  king 
nf  the  trilH-s  of 
Keubeii  situated 
ill  Kiiailiir  in 
North  Arabia. 

.\ecording  to 
Abraham  Furiti- 
Kol,  the  remain- 
ing trilM-s  were 
ill  the  desert,  on 
the  way  lo  Mec- 
ca, near  the  Ite<l 
Sea  ;  bii  (  he 
hiniseir  lileuli 
lies  the  Klver 
(jaligeM  with 
(hat  the  Ih-nl- 
■  the  Liwl 
A  l<v  Idm 

III.    lie. 


Jupanese  Tvih-h.  Stiovvlntf  Jewl?*li  Keiitureft. 

lintf  I-  Mil.r.<.l.  -'l:{.lt'>rii<>  o(  lb«  Auci*lkt  IIW»ry  ut  Js|>«B."  Tokyw.  U'^  > 


the    Uiver  Gouui,   nnil    nvuimii 
Israel  of   India  are   the   < 
Ten   Tribes.     The   Ganj;. 
with  the  Kiver  SamlHitioii,  dis  i<li  k 
the   Jews.     The   confusion   iN'twi-eii    Kii 
Farther  India   which  existed    in    (he  mo 
ancients   and    inislieval    geogmphepi    i-ii' 
writi'i'H  to  place  the  l,<wl  Ten  TrII" 
.Xbraham   Vagel,  in  (he  slMi'enlh  < 
basing   his  eoncliiHions  on   llii<  lux' 
Iteilbelii  and    KIdad    ha-lhiiii.      It  l~ 
some  of  the  n-porlsof  the  F.m.m>iia- 
tillcation.      Aceordinir  to   Yio/fl    n 
scut  to  tliesu  I ' 

\  :. 
Arabia,      I' 
India,  and 
Abyaeinia.   i'  i  •  'i 

tisn.l.  c    V 
prisoner  in  the  hamlH  •>( 
years,  and  who  wiiil  us 
India,  wie 
niimlHr  .  • 
wercruleil  in   ^'  ^'H  KIHl-'.,  ium  hj-'M  ih  m 
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piiy  tribute  to  tlie  sultun  Siilim  tliey  dcclurc-il  tlicy 
bud  iiL-vi'i'  piiiil  tril)uti-  lo  any  siiltuii  or  king.  It  is 
just  possililc  Ibat  tbis  may  bave  some  reference  to 
tbe  "Sasjiiiam  "  of  tlie  Jews  of  CiiciiiN.  It  is  further 
stuted  tliat  in  1030  u  Jew  of  Salonica  traveleil  to 
Kibiopia.  to  tlie  land  of  Sand)ation,  and  tbal  in  1G4C 
one  Barucli,  travelinj;  in  Persia,  claimed  lo  bave 
met  a  man  named  Malkiel  of  tbe  lril)c  of  Naiibtali, 
and  brougbt  baek  a  letter  from  tbe  king  of  tbe 
cbildren  of  Moses,  this  letter  was  seen  by  Azulai.  It 
was  afterward  reprinted  in  Jacob  Sapliir's  book  of 
travels  ("  Elien  Sappir,"  i.  98).  Moses  Edukiii  wrote 
a  separate  work  on  tbe  subject.  So  mucb  interest  was 
taken  in  tbis  account  that  in  1831  a  certain  Banicb 
ben  Samuel  of  Pinsk  was  sent  to  searcb  for  tbe 
cbildren  of  Moses  in  Yemen.  He  traveled  lifleen 
days  in  tbe  wilderness,  and  declared  be  met  Danitcs 
feeding  tlocks  of  sheep.  So,  too,  in  1854  a  certain 
Amram  Maarabi  set  out  from  Safed  in  search  of  the 
Ten  Tribes;  and  be  was  followed  in  1857  by  David 
Asbkenazi,  who  crossed  over  through  Suakin  to 
make  inquiries  about  tbe  Jews  of  Abyssinia. 

In  183.">  Asjibel  Grant,  un  Amciiean  physician,  was 
appointed  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  pursue  bis  calling  among  tbe  Nestorians 
of  Mesopotamia.  He  found  among  them  a  tradi- 
tion that  they  were  <les(endants  of   the  Lost  Ten 

Tribes,  a  tradition  which  had  already 
Nestorians    been   gathered   by  Smith   and  White 
and  Devil-    <luring    their    earlier    mission    ("Re- 
Worship-     .searches  in   Armenia,"   vol.   ii.).     He 
era.  found  also  ainong   tbe  Jews  of   the 

neighborhood  of  I'rumjab  recognition 
of  tbis  tradition,  whicb  be  considered  to  be  conlirmed 
l)3'  the  following  facts:  they  dwell  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  which  the  Israelites  were  originally  deported, 
while  Josepbus  declared  that  the  Ten  Tribes  lived 
beyond  tbe  Euphrates  up  to  bis  time  ("Ant."  xi.  5, 
i  3).  and  bis  statement  is  conlirmed  by  Jerome 
("Opera,"  vi.  780);  their  language  is  a  branch  of  tbe 
Aramaic;  they  still  olTer  sacrifices  and  lirst-fruils 
like  the  ancient  Israelites,  and  they  i)repare  for  the 
Sabbath  on  the  preceding  evening;  tbey  have  Jewish 
names  and  Jewish  features.  Other  similarities  of 
custom  are  recorded  by  Grant  ("The  Nestorians,  or 
tbe  Lost  Tribes."  New  York,  1845).  Grant  was  of 
the  opinion  also  tliatt he  Yezidis.  or  devil- worshipers, 
of  tbe  same  region  were  likewise  descended  from  the 
Ten  Tribes,  as  tbey  observed  tbe  rite  of  circumci- 
sion, offered  sacrifices,  including  tbal  of  the  paschal 
lamb  on  the  24tb  of  Xisan,  and  al.so  abstained  from 
forbidden  food  {ih.  ]>p.  303-372). 

According  to  their  native  traditions,  tbe  Afghans 
also  are  to  be  identilied  with  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes. 
Tbey  declare  that  Nebuchadnezzar  banished  tbem 
into  the  mountains  of  Gbur.  whence  they  main- 
tained correspondence  with  tbi'  Arabian  Jews.  When 
some  of  tbe  latter  were  converted  by  ^lohammed.  one 

Kbalid  wrote  to  the  Afghans  and  in- 
Afghans.     vitcd  tbem  to  embrace  Islam.    Several 

Afghan  nobles  went  to  Arabia  imder 
one  Kais,  who  claimed  to  trace  his  descent  through 
forty-seven  generations  from  Saul.  Tie  was  accord- 
ingly greeted  by  Mohammed  by  the  title  of  "  inalik," 
in  deference  to  tbis  illustrious  descent.  Kais  is  re- 
ported to  have  died  at  tbe  age  of  eighty -seven,  in 


602;  and  all  tbe  modern  chiefs  of  Afghanistan  claim 
to  be  descended  from  him  (Malcolm,  "History  of 
Persia,"  ii.  .5U6,  London,  1815).  The  Afghans  still 
call  lluiu.selves  "  Beni-Israel,"  and  are  declared  to 
have  a  markedly  Jewish  appearance.  Their  claim 
lo  Israclitish  descent  is  allowed  by  most  Jloham- 
medan  writers.  G.  Jloore,  in  bis  "Lost  Tribes" 
(p|).  143-100.  London.  I8(il).  also  identilied  the  Af- 
ghans with  the  Ten  Tribes. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  disabilities  imposed  upon 
Habbinite  Jews,  the  Karaites  of  Ku.ssia  attempted 
to  prove  that  they  were  guiltlessof  tbe  e.\ecution  of 
Jesus  because  they  were  descend<'d 
Karaites  from  Ibe  Lost  Ten  Tribes  and  had 
and  the  been  settled  in  the  Crimea  since  the 
Caucasus,  time  of  Shalmaneser  (seventh  century 
B.C.).  In  particular  Abraham  FritKO- 
vini  edited  a  number  (.f  forgeries  of  insciiplions  on 
tombst(}nes  and  manuscripts  to  prove  tbe  early  date 
of  their  settlement  in  tbe  Crimea.  Tbe  argument 
was  elTective  with  the  Hussian  government  in  1795, 
when  Ihey  were  exempted  from  tbe  double  ta.xation 
imposed  upon  the  Habbinites,  and  in  1828,  when  it 
obtained  for  them  exemption  from  nnlilary  service. 
From  the  similar  traditions  among  the  Jews  of  tbe 
Caucasus,  according  to  Chorny  ("  Sefer  ha-Massa'ot," 
]).  585,  St.  Petersburg.  1884).  the  Jews  of  Derbeut  de- 
clared that  the  Dagbestan  Jews  were  those  who 
were  carried  away  by  the  Assyrians,  an<l  that  some 
of  (hem  had  ultimately  migrated  to  Bokhara,  and 
even  as  far  as  China.  It  is,  of  course,  only  natural 
that  the  outlying  colonies  in  China,  in  India,  and 
even  in  the  Sahara  should  have  been  at  one  time 
or  another  identilied  as  remnants  of  Ibe  liost  Ten 
Tribes. 

G.  Moore,  indeed,  attempts  to  prove  that  tbe  high- 
class  Hindus,  including  all  the  Buddhists,  are  de- 
scendants of  tb(!  Saca',  or  Scythians,  who,  again, 
were  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes.  He  transcribes  many  of 
tbe  Indian  inscriptions  into  Hebrew  of  a  wonderful 
kind  to  prove  this  contention.  Buddhism,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  a  fraudulent  develo))ment  of  Old  Tes- 
tament doctrines  brought  to  India  by  the  Ten  Tribes. 
The  Kareens  of  Burma,  because  of  their  Jewish  ap- 
pearance, their  name  for  God  ("  Ywwah  "),  and  their 
use  of  bones  of  fowls  for  divination  purposes,  are 
also  identified  by  him  and  by  Mason  as  descendants 
of  the  Lost  Tribes. 

The  identification  of  the  Sacsv,  or  Scythians,  with 
the  Ten  Tribes  because  Ihey  apjiear  in  history  at  tbe 
same  time,  and  very  nearly  in  the  same  place,  as  tbe 
Israelites  removed  by  Shalmaneser,  is  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  the   theoiy  wliich   identilies  tbe  Eng- 
lish peo]ile.  and  indeed  the  whole  Ten- 
Anglo-       tonic  race,  with  the  Ten  Tribes.     Dan 
Israelism.    is  identilied  sometimes  with  Denmark, 
and   .somelimes  with   the   Tuatlia  da 
Danaun  of  Irish  tradition  :  but  the  nuiin  argument 
advanced  is  that  tbe  English  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  tbe  Prophets  regarding  Israel  in  so  far  as  tbey 
live   in   a   far-off  isle,   speak   in  a  strange   tongue, 
have  colonies  throughout  the  world,  and  yet  wor- 
sbii)  the  true  God.     For  further  discussion  of  the 
argument  and   the  history  of  its  development  see 
Anglo- IsR.\ELiSM. 
One  of  the  most  curious  offshoots  of  tbe  theory  is 
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tlirtt  wlucli  uliMitities  till-  Shiniliii.  or  holy  clii&s,  of 
Japiill  as  llif  ili'Strmlaiils  of  the  I^osl  Ten  Trihi'S. 
This  is  ailvocatid  hy  N.  .McI.i'imI  in  liis  "Epitiniii' 
of  Ihf  Anriiiil  History  of  .lapan  "  {'M  cil.,  Tol<yo. 
1879).     lie  calls  attciiticin  to  a  point  of  aprei-Miciit 

lietwecn    the   two,    namely,   the   fact 
Japan.       that   the  lirst  known  kin;;  of  Japan 

was  Osee,  730  ii.i'.,  and  the  last  kinj: 
of  Israel  was  Host'a,  who  died  1~'i  ii.c.  In  addition 
to  this,  .MeLeod  points  out  that  the  Shinto  temple 
is  divided  into  a  holy  and  a  most  holy  plaie.  The 
priests  wear  a  linen  dress,  bonnet,  and  breeches, 
like  the  Jewish  priests  of  ohl.  and  the  ancient  Tem- 
ple instnimenlsare  used  in  the  Shinto templi'.  The 
Japanese  worship  their  ancestors,  as  the  old  Israel- 
ites did  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  McLeod  points  out 
the  Jewish  appearance  of  some  Japanese,  and  sup- 
))leineiits  his  "Epitome"  with  a  volume  of  illustra- 
tions depicting  atnonp  other  thini^s  the  supposed 
rafts  on  which  the  Israelites  crossed,  via  Sajihalicn. 
to  Japan,  and  their  supposed  order  of  march.  Still 
further  removed  is  the  suirt;estion  of  some  writers 
that  the  Australians  are  the  Lost  Tribes  because 
they  i)racti.sc  circumcision  ("Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud." 
1842.  No.  6). 

Qidte  recently  the  Masjii  of  British  East  Africa 
have  been  identitieil  owinj;  to  similarity  of  cuslom 
(M.  .Merker, "  Die  .Masjii."  Uerlin,  1U(J4). 

Intmediately  after  the  discovery  of  Central  and 
South  America  the  legend  of  the  Lost  Tribes  be- 
gan to  be   referred   to   the  aboriginal   inhabitants. 

Garcia,  in  his"Origeii  de  los  Media- 
America,     nos"  (I()07,  pp.  79-128),  declares  that 

the  Tribes  passed  over  the  "Strait  of 
Aninai,"  i.e.,  Bering  Strait,  and  went  by  that  way 
to  Me.\ico  and  .South  America.  He  ileduces  their 
identity  from  the  eonuuon  cowardice  and  want  of 
charity  of  the  Israelites  and  Indians,  Both  of  these 
peoples,  according  to  him,  bury  their  dead  on  the 
hills,  give  kisses  on  the  cheek  asa  sign  of  peace,  tear 
their  clothes  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  and  dance  as  a 
sign  of  triumph.  Garcia  claimed  to  have  found 
many  Hebrew  terms  in  the  American  language. 

According  to  Manas,seh  ben  Israel,  Antonio  Mon- 
te.sinos  deposed  in  lfi44  before  the  bet  din  of  Am- 
sterdam that  while  traveling  in  Peru  he  had  met 
with  a  number  of  the  natives  wlio  recited  the 
"Shema'"  in  Hebrew,  and  who  informed  him 
tlirough  an  interpreter  that  they  were  Israelites 
descended  from  Keuben.  and  that  the  tribe  of  Jo.seph 
dwelt  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  He  supported  their 
statements  by  tracing  Jewish  customs  among  other 
inhabitants  of  C'entnd  and  South  .Vmerica.  The  In- 
dians of  Yucatan  and  the  ^le.xieans  rent  their  gar- 
ments in  mourning  and  kept  perpetual  tires  upon 
their  altars,  as  did  also  the  Peruvians.  The  Mexi- 
cans kept  the  jubilee,  while  the  In<lians  of  Peru  and 
Guatemala  observed  the  custom  of  levitate  mar- 
riage. Manasseh  ben  Israel  therefore  eouclmled  that 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America  were  the  Lost 
Ten  Tribes,  and  as  he  wasof  theo|iinion  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  come  when  the  whole  world  was  in 
habited  by  the  descendants  of  Israel,  he  directed  his 
ellorts  to  obtaining  admission  for  the  Jews  to  the 
British  Islands,  from  which  they  were  at  that  time 
excluded  (see  ^I.\n.\sseii  uex  Iskaei.).    The  Mexican 


theory  waslntertakcn  up  by  Viscount  Kingsboroiigli, 
who  devoted  his  life  ami  foilune  to  pioving  the  thesis 
that  the  Mexicans  were  dc.scended  from  the  Lost 
Ten  Tribes,  and  publishcil  a  magnilicent  and  ex- 
pen.sive  work  on  the  subject  ("  Antii|uitics  of  .Mex- 
ico," 9  vols.,  Iii:i7-4.")).  Kingsboroughs  chief  argu- 
ments are  that  .Mexicans  and  Israelites  believe  in 
both  devils  and  angels,  as  well  as  in  miracles,  and 
use  the  blood  of  the  sacrilice  in  the  same  way, 
nauKly,  by  pouring  it  on  the  ground  ;  also  that  the 
high  priest  of  Peru  is  the  oidy  one  alloweil  to  enter 
the  inner,  most  holy  part  of  the  temple,  and  that 
the  Peruvians  anointed  the  Ark,  as  did  the  Israelites. 
He  also  tinds  many  similarities  in  the  myths  and 
legends.  Thus  certain  .Mexican  her<ies  are  said  to 
have  wrestled  with  Quetzalcoliuatl.  like  Jacob  with 
the  angel  ("'  Antiiiuities  of  Mexico,"  vol.  vii.). 

Manasseh  b.  Israel's  views  were  taken  up  by  T. 
Thorowgood  in  his  "Jewes  in  America"  (London, 
1650),  and  he  was  followed  by  the  "Apostle"  Eliot 

in  a  publication  ten  years  later;  and 
North-       t  heir  views,  referring  now  to  the  North- 
American    American  Indiansinstead  of  the  >Iexi- 
Indians.      cans  or  Peruvians,  were  adopted  by 

Cotton  Jlalher,  Roger  Williams,  and 
even  William  Penn.  S.  Sewall  also  gave  expres- 
sion, in  1G97,  to  the  same  views  in  a  special  pub- 
lication. 

Charles  Beatty.  in  his  "Journal  of  a  Two-Months' 
Tour"  (London,  1678),  declared  that  he  had  found 
among  the  Delaware  Indians  traces  of  Israelitish  ori- 
gin; and  J.  Adair,  in  his  "History  of  the  American 
Indians"  (London,  \n^>),  devotes  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  to  the  same  view,  which  he 
accepts.  Adair  was  followed  by  Jonathan  Edwards. 
.V  special  work  was  written  by  E.  Boudinot  ("  A  Star 
in  the  West,"  Trenton,  N.  J.,"  1816);  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Ethan  Smith  in  1825,  and  by  Israel  Wor.s- 
ley  ("  View  of  the  American  Indians,  Showing  Them 
to  Be  Desccnilantsof  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,"  Lon- 
don, 1S28).  Mordccai  M.  Noah  accepted  the  Israel- 
itish origin  of  the  Indians  (ISIJT)  in  a  pamphlet  re- 
published in  Marryafs  "  Diary  in  America  "  (vol.  ii.). 
J.  B.  Kiiday  claimed  to  have  found  traces  among 
the  Wyandoltcs  in  1840,  and  the  view  was  even  con- 
sidered by  George  Callin  in  his  "Manners  ...  of 
the  North  American  Indians"  (London,  1841).  Dis- 
coveries of  alleged  Hebrew  tablets,  as  at  Pillsfield, 
Mass.,  1815,  and  Newark,  Ohio,  about  1860.  have 
given  fresh  vigor  to  the  theory.  Altogether,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Anglo-Israelite  craze,  a  larger 
amount  of  literature  has  been  written  on  this  idcnli- 
(icalion  than  on  any  other. 

It  was  doidilless  owing  to  this  belief  in  the  identity 
of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  with  the  American  Indians 
that  Joseph  Smith  was  led  to  adopt  a  somewhat 
similar  view  in  his  celebrated  "Book  of  ^lormon." 

According  to  him,  America  was  colo- 

The  ni/ed  by  two  sets  of  people — one  being 

Mormons,    the  Jaredites,  who   came   over  after 

the  dispersion  from  the  Tower  of  Ba- 
bel;  the  other  a  group  of  sixteen,  who  came  from 
Jerusidem  about  600  n.c.  Their  chief  families  were 
destroyed  about  the  fourth  century  i!.r.,  and  de- 
scendants of  the  remainder  are  the  North-Americau 
Indians. 
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BiiiLindiiArilY  :  Mana'sseh  h.  Israel;  H'rpc  of  JtrarJ,  cri  Wolf, 
|)|i.  a4  a*.  IjimlDii,  UKIl  ;  Klsini]]i'n(,'er,  tUitiUcUiH  Jmliu- 
thitm,  II.  515-r>7;t:  .A.  NciiliainT.  lyiii  ri-  Arc  tlie  Ttli  TrilnHf 
In  J.  (J.  It.  I.  U-».  ilVlU.  Is-Van.  4(IH-t.'.(:  A.  F.  Hvhiiiwjii. 
The  Lnst  Trihis  iiiul  llie  IiiIIiuiul  nf  lU,-  Sianli  fm  nun 
on  the  lliluni  of  thi  Jiws  to  Kiifilmul.  in  J.  Q.  H.  xv.;  M. 
I,t*\vln.  Wo  Shut  <lii:  Stihntnf  Israels  zu  Siu-hi-tt  /  I*r»*!<hur(f, 
]9()1 ;  liimcroft.  Xiilin-  Itoiin  of  the  I'neiflc.  v.  TK-lit.': 
JUNltn  \Vlri3()r.  yorrittiee  and  Critieat  History  of  Anteriea, 
1.  115  Illj;  Mallory,  Isrntlite  iitiil  hiilUui,  New  York,  1X.-8. 
i:.  r.  J. 

TRIBES,  THE  TWELVE:  The  imlivuliiiil 
tribes  luiviii;?  been  treated  under  their  respeetive 
cuptloiis,  it  is  proposed  to  diseiiss  in  llie  present 
artiele  the  theories  coiicerninf;  the  nature,  number, 
and  origin  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  uncritieal 
or  preeritical  theory  accepts  as  data  of  |>ersonal 
ln.stories  the  Uililieal  accounts  of  tlie  Patriarclis' 
lives.  Accordiuuly.  the  tribes  are  regarded  as  hav- 
ing been  formed  in  the  main  by  the  natuial  increase 
of  the  ollspring  of  Jacob.  The  descendants  of  each 
of  his  sons  are  believed  to  have  held  together  and 
thus  constituted  a  social  emit}-,  though  foreign 
wives  and  slaves  were  at  times  admitted  and  their 
ofTspring  absorbed.  Tliedilliculties  which  have  leil 
to  the  rejection  of  tliis  theory  b^-  most  liiblical 
scholars  are  of  a  twofold  nature.  In  the  lirst  place, 
such  n;itural  origin  could  by  no  means  account  for 
the  numbers  given  in  the  Liiblical  books  as  the  cen- 
sus of  the  various  tribes.  Anthropology  furnishes 
no  other  e.vample  of  a  nation  having  arisen  by  luit- 
ural  descent  from  one  ancestral  family.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  stiiily  and  comparison  of  the  various 
(and  only  in  one  instance  perfectly  concordant)  lists 
of  the  tribes,  as  preserved  in  the  I5ib- 
The  Lists.  Ileal  records,  suggest  that  considera- 
tions other  than  the  fact  of  conunon 
descent  underlii'  the  dilTereiit  groujiings  and  dis- 
cordant order  of  these  tribal  tables,  and  the  com- 
mon origin  is  thus  shown  to  be  only  theoretical. 
The  tribes  are  arranged  in  twenty  dilTerent  orders, 
only  one  of  which  (Num.  ii.,  vii.,  x.  14-2il)  recurs. 
Various  ])rincipKs  are  readily  delected  to  be 
worUed  out  in  the  tables.  (1)  A  certain  number  of 
tribal  lists  (e.f/.,  those  in  Gen.  xxix.-x.v.w.,  xlvi., 
xlix.;  Ex.  i. :  Num.  i.,  ii.,  vii.,  x.,  xiii.,  xxvi. ;  I 
Chron.  ii.,  xxvii.)  trace  {lesceiit  from  Jacob,  but 
through  his  various  wives  and  concubines,  grouping 
those  always  together  that  have  a  common  mother, 
thus:  (d)  tribes  of  Leah:  Keuben.  Simeon,  Levi. 
Jiulah,  issachar,  Zebulun:  ('»)  tribes  of  Zilpah 
(Leah's  slave):  thid,  A.slier;  (e)  tribes  of  Hachi'l : 
Joseph,  Heiijamin:  {if)  tribes  of  Hilliah  (Uachel's 
slave):  Dan  and  Napiitali.  (2i  Other  lists  are  ar- 
ninged  according  to  geographical  position  (Num. 
xxxiv. ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  :  Josh,  xiii.;  Judges  v.;  I 
Chron.  ii.  ;<-viii.).  (it)  Tradition  concerning  both 
ntlinity  and  geograpincal  position  (Deiil.  xxvil). 
liut  even  here  the  relative  importance  of  the  tribes 
decides  whether  they  are  to  receive  a  blessing  or  a 
curse.  K/.c'Uiel's  list  (E/.eU.  xlviii.)  rellects  the 
prophet's  ideal  conceptions.  It  is  thus  plain  that 
the  records  do  not  give  simple  and  indubitable  facts, 
but  disclose  certain  theories  and  relied  certain  posi 
])atriai'chal  comlitions, 

.\s anthropology  presents  no  warrant  fora-ssiindiig 
that  nations  are  formed  through  natural  di'sceni 
from  one  ancestor,  so  the  process  of  a  tribe's  origin 
must  be  the  reverse  of  that  undprlylng  the  preseiitii- 


tion  of  niblieai  patriuichal  truilition.  TriU-s  result 
from  combinations  of  various  sept.s  or  clans.  The 
tribe  (Ilelir.  "  maUeh  "  or  "  sheU-J  ")  was  u  confeder- 
ation of  "mishpal.iot"  (H.  V.  "families")  and  sepls; 
and  these  again  were  eomposeil  of  various  lioust'holds 
(■•battim"or  "Imlteabot").  Comnuinily  of  worship 
is  the  characteristic  ami  consiilulive  element  of  this 
ascending  and  enlarging  order  of  tribal  sticiriy 
(coinp.  1  Sam.  xx.  0).  The  names  of  the  lrilK-8 
probably  ripres<'iit,  therefore,  former  eponymout 
ileities  whose  "  sons "— i-ven  in  a  physical  senw — 
the  mendx>rsof  the  trilK'  felt  tliemstlveslo  l>e.  The 
tribal  denominations  therefore  <lo  not  repn-sent  Ids- 
torical  and  personal  progenitors,  but  mythical  Ilg- 
\ires,  former  tlivinities,  or  heioes. 

This  is  the  theory  now  held  by  most  of  the  mod- 
ern scholars,  moililied  by  the  recogidtion  thai  many 
of  the  subelans'  names  point  to  l<H-nl- 

Modem  ities— the  numeii  of  the  place  U-ing 
'View.  believed  to  be  the  fatherof  llie  inliiib- 
itants.  This  fact  suggests  n  similar 
original  meaning  of  the  mimes  of  .some  of  Jacob's 
sons(f.(7,,  .Vslier,  ISenjamin  jtlie  soiithern));  and  il  is 
evident  that  in  Ihi'  patriarchal  cycles  later  liislor)'  la 
projected  into  earlier  centuries,  so  that  tribal  ranlt- 
ings  as  expres.sed  in  patriarchal  family  events  corre- 
spond to  siib.sec|Ui'nt  historical  lelalioiis.  Fur  ex- 
ample, Joseph  and  Judali  typify  two  distinct  lined 
of  descent,  Jiiilah  in  all  likelihiMMl  iH'iiig  a  noii- 
Israelitisli  mixed  tribe.  In  llie  (|Uarrelsof  I>ith  and 
Hacliel  are  mirrored  tlie  struggles  for  llie  hegemony 
wagi'd  by  these  two  s»  t.s  of  tribes. 

That  some  of  these  tribes  are  descended  through 
a  concubine,  the  bondwoman  of  a  legitimate  nife, 
expres.ses  the  liistorical  fact  thai  they  were  di'^'iiied 
to  be  of  less  pure  IiIimmI  or  of  less  importatici'  than 
others,  and  were  held  to  n  certain  extent  in  vas- 
salage by  the  more  powerful  triU'A.  In  like  iimiiiier 
later  territorial  relationsare  worked  nut  in  ih.  iiilml 
genealogies,  which accounut  fiirtlieoi  ine 

of  the  tribes (c, J. ,  Simeon  and  Ia\\'\)  d  -  or 

from  tiie  blessing-- (Deiil.  xxxiii..  for  iiisiaiieci. 

The  historical  kernel  involved  Inall  tb^  tril.it  cal- 
aloguesand  the  patriarchal  legends  w  ,i  to 

be  this:   In  the  Sinailic  I'etiinsiila  a  i  '  i' 

toral  trilies  had   for  centuries  lM-«-n   i 
Mocks;  and  at  limes,    when  fiMMl   w 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  Egypt.  :  '  til 

of  which  country  some  w  f     .1  ;m 

her  found   setth'd    li<' 
loosely  conscious  of  li 
regarding  as  their  progiinii'i  1- 
were  called  ("  Il<-ni  Israel  ")      'I 
ness  gave  way  I"  a  dee|x  ' 
uiidi'r  MiisKs.  though  lo  ' 

the  iri! 
Historical    eiice. 

Kernel.      aloof   f  >'"' 

Its    VM-  li« 

fortunis  Willi    ti 
ha<l   thedh    •.■•li' 


the  ir.iiio-.l 
the  south 


,   Joseph  ill  Ihi  iit'itli. 
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With  llio  I'Slalilislimcnt  of  tlio  kingdom  nnd  tlie 
liilir  division  of  tlie  ri'iilni  tli<'  forci'  of  triliiil  assoii- 
iitiongniiliiully  wiiiicil.  In  fiirt.  tlic  prcinonurchiial 
period  of  tribal  <lissc'nsir>ns  and  intertribal  fcixls 
had  reduced  many  <>f  the  tribes  to  a  state  of  weak- 
ness vvliieh  resulted  in  their  absorption  by  their 
stroiii.'erand  more  iiunKrous  neighbors.  This  process 
of  tribal  disiiilegration  wasaeeeleraled  by  the  Syrian 
and  Assyrian  wars  leading  up  to  deportation  and 
exile,  the  "ten"  tribes  eonstiluting  the  Northern 
Kiugiloni  being  "lost"  through  natunil  deeiniation 
in  consenuencc  of  war  and  famine  at  home  and 
througli  absorption  by  the  "people  of  the  land." 
the  Syrians  north  of  them  and  the  colonists  settled 
in  their  territory  by  the  Assyrian  con(|Uerors. 

The  arlilieiality  of  the  number  twelve isapparent. 
The  subdivisions  of  .losepii  (I^phraimnnd  Manasseh) 
intrude  into  the  duodecimal  notation,  while,  on  the 
oilier  hand,  omi.ssions  as  fre(|Uently  reduce  the  num- 
ber. Manasseh  at  times  is  treated  as  two.  which 
again  interferes  with  the  theory.  That  twelve  is  a 
favorite  conventional  number,  even  in  connection 
with  non-.Jaeobean  tribes,  appears  from  Gen.  xvii. 
20:  x.\ii.  20-24;  xxv.  i:j-10:  xxxvi.  LI- 19,  40-43. 
It  probably  is  of  mythological  character,  having 
some  connection  with  the  twelve  months  of  the  year 
and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  According  to  B. 
Luther  (in  Stade's  "Zeitschrifl"  [1901],  xxi.),  this 
number  recalls  the  twelve  departments  into  which 
Solomon  divided  the  land  of  Israel,  which  division, 
liowever.  attests  the  sacred  nature  of  the  number, 
twelve  being  used  asa round  figure.  Other  reckon- 
ings, as  ten  and  eleven,  are  indicated  in  II  Sam.  xix. 
43;  I  Kings  xi.  81. 

Bim.iDCR.M'Hv:  fi.  B.  (imv.  The  i,i«(»  nf  the  Tirrlir  Tritirs. 
In  h:.ri)4,fit,ir,  Miircli.  IWC :  Charles,  liimk  of  Juliihcs.  1002, 
pp.  ITn  i(  «•</.:  Wellhaiisen,  I.  J.  (S.  pp.  II-K):  idem.  rrnU- 
lliinuna.  etc..  4lh  ed.,  pp.  :Ci!-;t.'n :  Stiide.  Ucxcli.  des  Vnlltrii 
/»riiW,  :H  I'd..  I.  .'il'J  cl  Kill.:  Stade's  Ziitselirift.  I.:  Steuer- 
nuffel.  liit'  HiutvamliTtniii  ikr  Isrnilitiitchen  Stilmme  in 
Kiiiiiiari.  IIKII :  Cunkel,  f.ciiciiX  2d  ed..  p.  2S.i;  C.  Mattlies, 
Urnrh  \iihrzc(ti>iti in  Kanaiin. in  Tliciilixiiacli  Tijilschrift 
(lixt'l,  .xxxvi. 

E.   G.   H. 

TRIENNIAI,  CYCLE:  A  cycle  of  three  years, 
in  the  courseof  which  the  whole  Law  is  read  on  Sab- 
baths and  festivals.  This  was  the  practise  in  Pales- 
tine, whereas  iu  Babylonia  the  entire  Pentateuch 
was  read  in  the  synagogue  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year  (Meg.  29b).  The  modcTn  jiractise  fol- 
lows the  Babylonian;  but  as  late  as  1170  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  mentioned  Egyjitian  congregations  that 
took  three  years  to  read  the  Toiah  ("  Itinerary,"  ed. 
Asher,  p.  98).  The  reading  of  the  Law  in  the  syn- 
agogue can  be  traced  to  at  least  about  the  second 
century  ii.c,  when  the  grandson  of  Sirach  lefers  to 
it  in  his  preface  as  au  Egyptian  pmctisc;  it  must, 
therefore,  have  existed  even  earlier  in  Palestine.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  reading  of  the  Law  was 
due  to  a  desire  to  controvert  the  views  of  the  Samar- 
itans with  regard  to  the  various  festivals,  for  which 
rea-sim  arrangements  were  made  to  have  the  passages 
of  the  Pentateuch  relating  to  those  festivals  read 
and  expounded  on  the  feast-days  themselves. 

The  Masoretic  divisions  known  as  "sedarim" 
and  variously  indicated  in  the  text,  number  1.T4  in 
the  Pentateuch,  and  probably  correspond,  there- 
fore, to  tlie  Sabbath  lessons  of  the  tricDnial  system. 


as  was  lirst  surmisj'd  by  Hapoport  ("Ilalikot  Ive- 
dem,"  p.  11).  The  number  varies,  however,  so  that 
Meiiahem  Jle'iri  reckoned  101  divisions,  correspond- 
ing to  the  greatest  nimdier  of  .Sabbaths  possible  in 
three  years;  the  Yemen  grammars  and  scrolls  of  the 
Pentateuch  enumerate  1C7  (see  Sii)it.\);  and  the  trac- 
tate Soferim(xvi.  10)  gives  the  numberas  175  (comp. 
Yer.  Shal).  i.  1).  It  is  possible  that  this  last  divi- 
sion corresponds  toa  further  development  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  was  read  twice  in  seven 
yeais,  or  once  iu  three  and  a  half  years.  The  min- 
imum seder  for  a  Sabbath  portion  when  seven  per- 
sons are  called  up  to  the  Law  (sec  'Ai.iY.\ii)  should 
consist  of  twenty-one  verses,  since  no  one  should 
read  less  than  thiee  verses  (Meg.  iv.  4).  Some  seda- 
rin\  have  less  than  twenty-one  verses,  however,  as, 
for  example,  Ex.  xxx.  1-8. 

If  the  154  sedarim  are  divided  into  lime  portions 

corresponding  to  the  three  yeais,  the  second  would 

commence  at  Ex.  xii.  and  the  thiiil  at 

Divisions     Xum.  vi.  22.  a  passiige  treating  of  the 

and  Begin-  priestly  blessing  and  the  gifts  of  the 

ning  of  twelve  tribal  chiefs  after  the  erection 
the  Cycle,  of  the  Tabernacle.  Tradition  assuiues 
that  the  events  described  in  Num.  vi. 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  Nisan,  and  it  would  follow 
that  Gen.  i.  and  Ex.  xi.  would  also  be  read  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  that  mouth,  while  Deut.  xxxiv.,  the 
last  |)ortion  of  the  Pentateuch,  woidd  be  read  in 
.Vdar.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  the  death  of 
Moses  is  traditionally  assigned  to  the  7th  of  Adar, 
about  which  date  Deut.  xxxiv.  vvoidd  be  rciiil. 

A.  Biichler  has  restored  the  order  of  the  sedarim 
on  the  assuni])tion  that  the  reading  of  the  Law  was 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  Nisan  and  continued  for 
three  years,  and  he  has  found  that  Genesis  would  be 
begun  on  the  1st  of  Nisan,  Deuteronomy  on  the  1st 
of  i;iul,  Leviticus  on  the  1st  of  Tishri,  and  Exodus 
and  Numbeis  on  the  Litli  of  Shebat.  the  four  New- 
Years  given  in  the  Mishnali  (K.  H.  i.  1).  Nisan  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  ecclesiastical  New- 
Y'ear.  This  arrangement  would  account  for  many 
traditions  giving  definite  dates  to  Pentateuchal  oc- 
currences, the  dates  being,  strictly  speaking,  those 
of  the  Sabbaths  on  which  the  lessons  recording  the 
occurrences  are  read.  Thus,  it  is  declared  that  the 
exodus  fi-om  Egypt  took  place  on  Thursda_v,  the 
1.5th  of  Nisan  ("Seder  'Olam,"  x.),  and  the  passage 
relating  to  the  Exodus  was  read  on  that  day.  The 
slaying  of  the  Passover  lamb  is  .said  to  have  occurred 
on  the  10th  of  Nisiui.  and  is  described  in  Ex.  xii.  21, 
the  passage  read  in  the  triennial  cycle  on  the  second 
Sabbath  of  Nisan,  which  would  be  the  10th  where 
the  15tli  fell  on  Tliui'sday.  This  likewise  explains 
the  ti-adition  that  the  Israelites  encamped  at  Ram- 
eses  on  a  Sabbath,  the  17th  of  Nisjin,  on  which  Ex. 
xii.  37  would  lie  read  in  the  triennial  cycle.  The 
tradition  thatliachel  was  remembered  on  New-Year's 
Day  (B.  II.  10b)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
year  of  the  cycle  the  sidra  Gen.  xxx.  22,  beginning, 
"And  God  ri'iiiembercd  Rachel,"  would  be  read  on 
Rosh  ha-Shanah.  As  the  reading  of  Deut.  xxxiv. 
would  occur  on  the  7tli  of  Adar.  there  would  be 
four  lemaining  Sabbaths  to  be  filled  in  before  the 
new  triennial  cycle,  which  began  with  Nisan.  Four 
special  Sabbaths,  Sheljalim,  Zakor,  Parah,  and  Ha- 
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Hodesli,  slill  occur  in  Ailar.  Incliuliiis;  tliese  and 
tlic  fcstivul  panisliiyydt,  uml  jiossibly  also  tlio  special 
sc-darim  for  Hiiiiukkali  and  Piirim,  eleven  extra  di- 
visions would  be  obtained,  umking  up  llielOOor  lliT 
of  the  Yemen  Bible. 

The  triennial  cycle  seems  to  have  been  established 

in  Xew  Testanienl  times.     John  vi.  4   contains  an 

allusion  to  the  Passover,  and  vii.  2  to 

Connec-      the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  while  in  vi. 
tions         59,  between  the  two,  reference  is  made 

Between     to  a  sermon  on  the  manna  delivered  in 

Reading's    the  syniigosue  at  Capernaum.     This 
and  would  be  appropriate  f<ir  a  discourse 

Festivals,  on  the  te.\t  for  the  first  or  eighth  of 
the  month  lyyar  (i.e.,  between  Pass- 
over and  Tabernacles),  which,  in  the  triennial  cycle, 
dealt  with  Ex.  vi.  1-xvii.l,  where  the  account  of  the 
manna  is  given. 
So,  too,  at  the 
season  of  Pente- 
cost the  cycle  of 
readings  in  the 
first  year  would 
reach  Gen.  xi., 
which  deals  with 
the  story  of 
Babel  and  the 
confusion  of 
tongues,  so  that 
in  Acts  ii.  Pente- 
cost is  associated 
witli  the  gift  of 
the  spirit  wliich 
led  to  a  confu- 
sion of  tongues. 
Similarly,  the 
Decalogue  was 
read  on  Pente- 
cost in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the 
cycle,  whence 
came,  according 
to  UHchler,  the 
tmditioual  asso- 
ciation of  the 
giving  of  the 
Ijtw  with  Pen- 
tecost. Ex. 
x.\xiv.,  which 
contains  a  sec- 
ond r)ecalogue, 
is  accorilingly 
read  on  the  20tii 
of  Ab.  or  80 
days  after  Pen- 
tecost, allowing 
after  the  sin  of 
v.,  containing  a 
same   dnv,    tin 
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exactly  forty  days  before  anil 
the  golden  calf.  So  too  Dent, 
third  Decalogue,  iM'gaii  on  the 
2nib  iif  Ab.  The  above  diagnim 
shows  the  arrangement  and  the  roiimilion  of  the 
various  dates  with  the  suceessiive  sedarim.  the  three 
concentiie  rings  showing  the  three  cycles,  and  the 
twelve  radii  separating  the  months  of  the  Jewish 
year  indii  iitiil  in  the  inner  circle. 

In  aildition  to  this  division  of  the  IVntateiicli  Into 
a  triennial  reading,  E.  O,  King  has  pwposcil  an  ar 


rangement  of  the  Psalms  on  the  same  system,  thus 
accounting    for   their   lection   in   a   triennial    cycle 
which   varied  between   1-J7  and  150  Sabbaths;   and 
he  also  shows  the  agreement  of  the  tlve  divisions  or 
books  of  the  Psalms,  now  lixed  by  the 
The   Trien-  doxologies,  with  the  live  divisions  of 
nial  Cycle    the   Pentateuch,    the   first   and   third 
of  the        books  of  both  the  Psalter  and  the  Pen- 
Psalms,      tateuch  ending  in  the  month  Sheliat. 
Ps.  Ixxii.  I'J  Would  ben ikI  ou  the  same 
day  as  Ex.  xl.  34.  the  two  passages  throwing  light 
on  each  other.     The  Asaph  Psalms  (Ixxiii.-lxxxiii.) 
would   Ijegin,  on   this   principle,  on    the   Feast   of 
"  Asif"  in  the  seventh  month,  just  when,  in  the  llrst 
year  of  the  Pentutenchal  cycle.   Gen.    xxx.   tl  iq 
would  be  read,  di-aling  with  the  birth  of  Jos<'ph, 
whose  name  is  there  thrived  from  the  nnit  "asaf." 

A  still  more  rc- 
nntrkable  coin- 
cidence is  the 
fact  that  Ps.  c. 
would  come  Just 
at  the  time  in 
Adar  when,  ac- 
conling  to  Imdl 
tion,  theilealhof 
Moses  occurreil, 
and  when  DeuL 
xxxiil.  would  be 
read ;  hence.  It 
is  suggested. 
originate<l  llio 
lieailiiig  of  Ps. 
xc,"  .V  pniyerof 
.Moses,  the  man 
of  O.mI."  The 
Pilgrim  Psalms 
(cxx.-cxxxiv.) 
would  lie  rend, 
in  this  lyjilem. 
iluring  tile  llf- 
tren  Sablutths 
from  the  1st  of 
Elul  to  llaiiuk- 
kuli,  the  very 
1 1  m  e  w  li  e  n  ■ 
constant  priH-en- 
sion  of  pilKrim* 
wiiH  bringing 
the  llrst  fruits  lo 
the  Tern  pi  f. 
Many  oilH'r  ••• 
Koclationit  of 
appropriate 
IVilms  with  tlic 
festivals  which  they  llliistnito  have  \twn  |M>lntr«l 
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Bccoiid  year  the  readings  on  ilie  Sniiballis  of  Nisan 
deal  Willi  Ex.  xii.,  xiii..  xiv..  and  xv.,  eli.  xiv.  eon- 
cuiiiiiil  witli  llie  Passover;  anil  il  is  for  tliis  reason 
tlial  the  lluggadah  states  that  Ailain  tauu'lil  his 
sons  to  bring  a  Passover  offering,  sinee  lln'  |iass!ige 
Gen.  iii.  was  read  during  I  lie  Passover  week  in  the 
cycle  of  tlie  fiist  year.  In  lyyar  of  the  second  year 
tlie  readings  ineluded  Ex.  xvi.  l.xxviii.,  xvii.  l.xviii. 
1,  and  xix.  C.  there  being  usually  live  Sabbaths  in 
that  nionlli.  Two  of  the  jiorlions  for  Siwan  are 
also  identitied  as  Ex.  xx.  1,  xxii.4:  at  the  end  of 
Ebil  Lev.  i.  was  read;  while  on  the  first  days  of 
Tishri  ih.  iv.  1,  v.  1.  and  vi.  1'^  were  the  reailings. 
and  on  the  10th 
(Voin  Kippur) 
ih.  viii.  1  and 
X.  7. 

In  the  third 
cycle,  besides 
the  account  of 
the  death  of  Mo- 
ses already  re- 
ferred to  as  be- 
ing read  on  the 
7tli  of  Adar.  or 
the  Till  of  She- 
bat,  '"  Ni.san  the 
four  i)ericopes 
were  Num.  vi. 
22,  vi.  48,  viii. 
1,  and  ix.  1. 
while  the  third 
Sabbath  of  ly- 
yar was  devoted 
to  the  reading  of 
Num.  XV.  1,  and 
tlie  3d  of  All 
to  that  of  ih. 
xxxvi.  Some 
of  these  pas- 
sages were  re- 
tained for  the 
festival  read- 
ings, even  after 
the  annual  cycle 
had  been  intro- 
duced. 

Besides  the 
readings  from 
the  Law  the 
readings      from 

the  Prophets  were  also  arranged  in  a  triennial 
cycle.  These  appear  to  have  been  originally  a 
few  selected  verses  intended  to  strengthen  the  pas- 
sage from  the  Law  read  previously, 
Haftarot.  and  so  connect  it  with  the  following 
discourse  of  the  preacher,  which  took 
for  its  text  the  last  verse  of  the  haftarah.  Thus 
tliere  is  evidence  that  Isa.  Iii.  3-.")  was  at  one  time 
regarded  as  a  complete  haftarah  to  Gen.  xxxix.  1. 
Even  one-versi-  liaftarot  are  known,  as  Ezek.  xiv. 
17  and  Isa.  Ixvi.  23.  read  on  New  Moons.  A  list  of 
the  earlier  haftarot  suitable  for  tlie  festivals  is  given 
in  Meg.  31a.  Evidence  of  two  haftarot  for  one  fes- 
tival is  shown  in  the  case  of  Passover,  for  which 
Josh.    v.   10  and   Josh.  iii.    are   mentioned.      This 
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can  easily  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  a  trien- 
nial cycle,  especially  as  Num.  ix.  2-:j  was  the  read- 
ing for  the  first  day  of  Pa.ss()Ver,  and  corresponds 
exaelly  to  Josh.  v.  20.  In  the  case  of  tlie  New- 
Year  it  has  been  possible  to  determine  the  haftarot 
for  the  three  cycles:  I  Sam.  ii.  21,  Jer.  xxxi.  19,  and, 
fm'  the  third  year,  Joel  ii,  1,  corresponding  to  the 
rea<ling  Deut.  v.,  which  formed  the  Pentateuehal 
lesson.  For  Hanukkah,  the  Torah  se<ler  of  which 
treatsof  lamps(Num.  viii.  1-2),  the  haftarot  Zeeli.  iv. 
2  and  I  Kings  vii.  49  were  selected  as  being  suitable 
jiassages.  A  thiid  haftarah  is  also  found  (I  Kings 
xviil.   :!H.  coinpleliug  the  triennial  arraugemeut. 

The  Karaites 
adojUed  some  of 
t  he  trien  iiial 
haftarot  in  I  heir 
leading  of  the 
Law.  The  haf- 
tarot of  the  first 
year  of  the  cycle 
can  often  be 
identified  bj^  this 
fact.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  se- 
ll a  rim  of  the 
Book  of  Exodus 
eighteen  were 
1  a  k  e  u  f  r  o  m 
Isaiah,  three 
from  Jeremiah, 
four  from  the 
.Minor  Prophets, 
lliree  from  the 
liistorieal  works, 
and  one  from 
Kzekiel,  whose 
words,  for  i-ome 
reason,  seem  on 
I  he  whole  to 
have  been  es- 
chewed by  those 
who  selected 
the  [irophelic 
readings.  A 
certain  con- 
fusion seems  to 
li  a  V  e  arisen 
among  the  haf- 
tarot, owing  to 
the  fact  that 
among  some  congregations  the  reading  of  the  Pen- 
tateuehal portions  was  begun  on  the  1st  of  Elul 
(also  regarded  as  a  New-Year). 

In  the  Masoretic  text  of  the  Pmphets  occur  a 
number  of  divisions  marked  as  sedarim  which  cor- 
respond to  smaller  divisions  in  the  Torali.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  : 

I  Kings  vt.  11-13  corn'spondinp  to  E.t.  xxv. 

Ezek.  xii.  30  "  "    Lev.  xxvi.Sor  4? 

I  Sam.  vi.  14  "  "    Nuin.  iv.  17 
Josh.  xvil.  4                  "  "    Num.  xxvi.  52 
Jer.  ix.  22  24                "  "    Dent,  viii. 

II  Kings  xiii.  23  '•  •■    Iieut.  x. 
Judges  li.  7                   "  •■    Deut.  xxxi.  14 

The  present  arrangement  of  haftarnt  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Babylonia  Ijy  Hab,  especially 


TRIENNIAL.  CYCLE  OF  READINGS 

FROM  THE  LAW  AND  THE  PROPHETS. 


SIDRUT 

(THE  LAW) 

First  year  cycle  begios  in  Nlaaa  wJtb 

tieaesis  1: 1. 

Sldrot  for  Holy  Days  given  oq  outer 

luurgia,  vary   for  each   year  of  the 

cycle. 

Asteriaks  Indicate  slight  chaogea  lo 

annual  cycle. 


HA FT A ROT 
(tub  paopHETs) 
In   outer  circles  alternative 
readings  connected  bybracea 
K— Karaite  Haflarot 
AB=Aegadat  Bereshit 
Seiih=Sepl]ardic  Haftarot 
liaftarot  in  brackets  used  in 
annual  cycle. 


Nos.  In  tUck  type,  same  in  annual 
and  trio  tin lol  cycles. 
Nos.  in  bmckcts  and  thick  type,  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  cycles. 


Green  -Flret  Ye 
Red-iSecond  Year 
Biack-Third  Tear 


J.  B.  VbI,  IlL    C>pjri«kt.  1«U6,  bj  r<ak  *  W.i»»lU  Coi>;u;.  Stw 
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those  for  the  three  Sabbiitlis  of  repentance  piecedinir 
the  Ninth  of  Ab,  and  the  three  consolatory  ones  snc- 
ceeding  it.  IJucbicr  has  traced  the  prophetic  por- 
tions of  these  three  latter  Salibaths  for  each  of  the 
three  years  of  the  cycle  as  follows: 
I.  Isa.  xl.  1,  II.  li,  llv.  11. 

II.  Isu.  xlix.  14.  Ix.  I.  Ixl.  10. 

III.  Isu.  llv.  1,  Zech.  II.  14,  Ix.  9. 

He  linils  traces  of  the  triennial  cycle  also  in  tlie 
prophetic  jjortions  for  the  four  supplementary  Sab- 
biilhs,  Shekalini,  Zakor,  Parah,  ami  Hixksh.  For 
Shekalini  haftarot  are  found  from  (.()  II  Kings  .\ii., 
(4)  E/.ek.  xlv.  onward  (among  the  Karaites),  and  {<■) 
I  Kings  iv.  20  onward.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that 
these  were  the  haftarot  of  the  three  dillerent  years 
of  the  cycle  when  that  particular  Sabbatli  came 
nnind.  It  is  possible  that  when  the  arrangement  of 
the  calendar  and  of  the  reading  of  the  Law  was  lirst 
made  these  four  supjileinenlary  Sabbaths  were  in- 
tended to  lill  out  the  time  between  liie  7th  of  Adar. 
when  the  account  of  the  ileath  of  Moses  in  Deut. 
.\x.\iv.  was  read,  and  the  lirst  Sabbath  in  Nisan, 
when  the  cycle  began,  Traces  of  the  cycle  arc  also 
found  in  the  haftarot  for  the  fi'stivals.  Thus,  on  the 
lirst  day  of  I'as.sover,  E.x.  .\ii.  29  was  read,  appro.'ci- 
Miately  in  its  d\ie  place  in  the  cycle  in  the  second 
year;  and  corresponding  to  this  Josh.  v.  10  was  read 
in  the  Prophets,  whereas  Iheie  are  al.so  traces  of 
Num.  i.x.  22  being  read  on  thai  day,  as  would  occur 
in  the  third  year  of  the  cycle,  wlien  Josh.  iii.  was 
read  as  the  haftarah.  The  pas.sage  for  the  second  day 
of  Passover,  Num.  ix.  I  it  ><■'/. ,  which  was  introduced 
by  the  Babylonians,  has  attached  toil  II  Kings  xxiii. 
21  as  the  haftniah,  and  would  correspond  to  the  sec- 
tion in  the  lirst  year's  cycle.  On  Pentecost,  Ex.  xix. 
was  read  in  the  second  year,  while  Gen.  xi.  15  was 
nail  for  the  lirst  year  of  the  cycle.  So,  too,  on  New- 
Year,  Gen.  XXX.  22  was  read  in  the  lirst  year.  Lev. 
iv.  in  the  second,  and  Deut.  v.  in  the  third,  the  cor- 
responding haftarot  being  Jer.  xxxi.  IS),  I  Sam.  ii., 
and  Joel  ii.  Fortlie  Sukkot  of  the  lirst  year  for  the 
siilra  of  Gen.  xxxii..  the  haftarah  was  Zech.  xlv. 
lO-li);  for  that  of  the  second  year.  Lev.  ix.  10,  the 
haflaiidi  was  I  Kings  viii.  8;  and  for  that  of  the 
third  year,  Di'ut.  viii.  1).  the  haftarah  was  Isa.  iv. 
(i  (amoni;  the  Karaites). 

In  Ibeaccompanyingdiaginnithesidrotof  thcljiw 
for  the  Sabliatbs  of  the  three  years  of  the  cycle  are 
indicated,  as  well  as  I  he  haftarot  which  accompany 
them.  Sometimes  these  have  alternatives,  and  in 
several  cases,  as  for  Gen.  xl.  2JJ,  xliii.  1-1,  Ex.  i.  1, 
xxvii.  20,  and  Lev.  xix.  1,  three  lijiftariit  are  given 
for  the  sidra.  |ioinling  in  all  prob.'ibility  to  the  haf- 
tarot reading  during  the  Iriemdal  cycle.  In  tills 
eidarged  form  the  eonnrction  of  the  brglnnlng  of 
the  reading  of  the  books  with  the  various  .sjicred 
New  Years,  those  of  Nisan.  of  Elul  (for  tithes),  and 
of  Shebat  (for  trees).  (!omes  out  most  clearly  and 
convincingly.  Tin-  manner  in  which  the  pnseiit- 
day  reading  of  the  Ijiw  and  the  Prophets  has  been 
derived  from  the  triiiunal  cycle  is  shown  cliarly  by 
the  diagram.  It  wouM  niipcar  that  at  the  iM'ginidng 
of  till'  cycle  all  the  sidiot  of  the  month  were  read  to- 
gether; hut  this  was  soon  given  up.  as  obviously  It 
Would  result  in  the  whole  of  the  Ijiw  being  n-nd 

in  till i|iiarleis  of  a  year  or  less. 

XII. -17 


There  are  indications  of  the  upplieution  of  the  trien- 
lual  cycle  to  the  P.salms  ulso.  The  Aggadal  lien  shit 
treats  twenty -eight  sednrini  of  Genesis  uniformly  in 
three  .sections,  one  devoted  to  a  passage  in  Genesis, 
the  next  to  a  corresponiling  prophetic  pu-ssage  (haf- 
tarah), and  the  third  to  a  pa.s.suge  from  the  Psalms, 
generally  cognate  with  either  thi!  Ijiw  or  the  Proph 
ets.  It  may  be  adiled  that  in  Luke  xxiv.  44  a 
threefold  division  is  made  of  "the  Law  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  and  the  Psjilms." 

The  transition  fmni  the  Iriennhil  to  ttie  annual 
reading  of  the  Ijiw  and  the  transference  of  the  Ik-- 
ginning  of  the  cycle  to  the  month  of  Tishri  are  at- 
tril)uted  by  Hllehler  to  the  inlhience  of  Halt,  and 
may  have  been  due  to  the  smallnesii  of  the  setlurim 
under  the  ohl  system,  and  to  the  fact  that  people 
were  thus  reminded  of  the  chief  festivals  only  once 
in  three  years.  It  was  then  armnged  that  Deut 
xxviii.  should  fall  before  the  New-Year,  and  that 
the  beginning  of  the  cycle  should  come  imniediately 
after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  This  arraDgemeiil 
has  been  retained  by  the  Karaites  and  by  niiKleni 
congregations,  leaving  only  slight  traces  of  the  tri- 
ennial cycle  in  the  four s|iecialSabluiths  and  in  sonic 
of  the  pa.ssages  read  uiion  the  festivids,  which  arc 
frequently  sections  of  the  triennial  cycle,  and  nut  of 
the  annual  one.  It  would  further  be  of  interi -t  i' 
consult  the  earlier  lectioimries  of  the  Church  (wliuh 
has  borrowed  its  lirst  and  sicond  lessons  from  the 
Jewish  custoini  to  see  how  far  they  agrei-  with  the 
results  already  obtaineil  for  the  triennial  cycle.  The 
Church  father  Chrysostoin  about  17.5  c.k.  de<'^'-! 
that  it  was  customary  tobegin  reading  from  (;■ 
during  Lent,  that  is,  in  Nisun,  thus  slmn  lag  li..; 
the  end  of  the  second  cenlury  the  Chunh  followiil 
the  Synagogue  in  commencing  the  reading  of  the 
Law  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  eecleshislical 
New- Year.     See  also  P.vK.vsillvvtiT;  SluiiA. 


Ilini.iiHiiiAPilT:  nOWiliT.  In  J.  g.  It.  ».  «9>  •••<.  H.  1  ■■' ■  ' 
Aillcr.  i/i.  vlll.  ."as  .'lai ;  K.  li.  Klnir.  J"Uni<il  •■/  rfcfi  y 
SliiilUn,  Jan..  lUM :  I.  Alintluino.  In  J.  (.'.  tt.  x\\.  :>T»  .vn 


TRIER,  ERNST  JOHANNES:    |i,inl.h  .•.lii- 
eator:   born  in  Co|ienhagen  Jan.  '.' 
Vallekilde  Dec.  21»,  1W>3.     He  was 
the  University  of  Copeiiliageii   (H 
ateil  for  some  lime  as  Inicher  iii    I 
nary,  and  tiMik  part  in  the  »  ar 
In  i^*<l'*>  he  U'laine  an  ardent  n 
at  whosi-  initiative  lie  foundi  il  \1~' 
a  high  whiM.I  which  mkui  grew  I" 
seliiKil    of    its    kiiiil    In     IK-nmark.      r 
only  the  onllnary  high-s.  IhmiI  currlciilui. 
but    also    coiiraes    In    n  • 
hranchi-H  of  Irade.     Il  «  ■ 

which  the  Swedisli  nyntciu  ■•!  t;\ni!Ki«ih  •«  »:<■«  noi.. 
ilucetl. 

Of  Tri.  ■    ■  ^..  ..  .    _ 

Skoli'vii. 

ajip    ' 
dea 

from  i.iiii'liUnt;  iiie  «'iK       irur  «:.•.:..  •i."  ■■  <•. 

Christianity. 

niiiLiouiurilT :  C.  r.  BrfcH*.  DamA  Oicvntitt  U.r^. 


Trier 
Triest 
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TRIER,  FREDERIK  JACOB :  Danish  pliy- 
siciaii:  born  jiiC()|U-iilmg>.'ii  Jiiiii' 14,  1831:  ilicil  llicrc 
Miiy  17,  18D.S.  llf  stiulicd  iit  tlio  Mftr(ii>i>liiiui 
Scliool  itiiil  lit  the  University  of  C'upenhiigen  (M.D. 
18001.  In  the  following  year  he  piihli.shed  s<'Veriil 
clinieul  essays  (of  whicli  "  Ulcus  Diioih'ni  "  was  the 
most  noteworthy),  and  became  <'dilor  of  "  Uge- 
skrift  for  Lii'ger,"  a  medical  joiirnul.  ii  [losition  which 
he  held  until  1874.  ![(•  was  also  for  some  years  co- 
editor  of  "Xordisk  Medieinsk  Arkiv,"  to  which  he 
contriliuted  valuable  medical  pajiers.  In  1881  his 
nhna  mater  conferred  upon  him  the  title  nf  i)rofes.sor. 
From  1874  till  Ins  death  Trier  was  resident  pliysi- 
eian  of  the  clinical  division  of  the  Communal  Hos- 
pital of  CopenhajTcn.  and  he  was  president  of  the 
medical  .section  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Physicians,  held  at  Copeidiajren  in  1884.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  meilical  board  of  revisers  of  tlie 
"  I'harmacopea  Dauica  "  (1889). 

BlRMOGRArni^:  CnnV  and  Selmor.  /irjj />i»ji/,r  Lftuc^tawl, 
Ulh  111.;  c.  K.  Ilrli'ku,  y)(iii.»h  Uiiiyra fijifc  Lexicon. 
s  F.   (". 

TRIER,  HERMAN  :  Danish  educator,  writer, 
and  politician;  born  in  Copenhagen  May  10,  184.5. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Von  AVest- 
cnske  Institut,  later  attending  the  Univei-sity  of 
Copenhagen,  where  he  studied  jurisprudence  for  a 
few  years.  In  1804  he  look  up  the  study  of  peda- 
gogics, in  which  lield  he  has  won  international  fame. 
In  1876  Trier  began  publishing  a  series  of  "  Kultur- 
Historiske  Personliglieilcr,"  containing  biographies 
and  character  studies  of  diiTerent  authors.  In  the 
sjime  year  appeared  his  tir.st  work  on  pedagogics, 
"Picdagogikken  som  Videnskab,"  which  endeav- 
ored to  cstjiblish  for  pedagogics  a  place  among  the 
abstract  sciences. 

Since  1S7!)  Trier,  together  with  School-Inspector 
P.  Voss  of  Chiistiania,  has  published  "Vor  Ung- 
dom,"  a  periodical  ilevoted  to  )iedagogics.  From 
1892  to  1893  he  published  '•  Pii<lagogiske  Tids-  og 
Stridssporgsmaal."  and  in  1901  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  knowlc<lge  of  the  medieval  history  of  Copen- 
hagen, entitled  "Gaarden  Xo.  8  Amagcrtorv."  In 
1884  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Danish  Folke- 
thing  (House  of  Commons)  for  the  first  district  of 
Copenhagen,  and  in  1898  he  became  a  mendier  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  of  that  city. 

'^  "  F.  C. 

TRIER,  SALOMON  MEYER  :  Danish  phar- 
macist; born  in  Copenhagen  in  18114:  died  there  in 
Dec,  1888.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Cojien- 
hagen  College  of  Pharmacy  in  l.SiJG.  and  was  from 
1830  to  1850  the  owner  of  a  pharmacy  in  Lyngby, 
Zealand.  From  IXU  to  1866  Trier  imblislied 
"Archiv  for  Pharmacy,"  and  in  1868  he  assisted  in 
eomjiiling  the  "  Pliarmacopea  Danica,"  which  is  still 
in  use  in  Denmark  and  Norway. 

F.  C. 

TRIER,  SELIGMANN  MEYER:  Danish 
physician:  born  in  Copenhagen  June  7,  1800;  died 
there  Dec.  20,  1863.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  i)arents, 
who  destined  him  for  a  mercantile  career.  His  un- 
usual biightncss.  however,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  family's  physician.  Professor  Herholdl,  wlio 
took  an  interest  in  him  and  sent  him  to  the  Univer- 


sity of  Copenhagen,  where  he  studied  medicine.  He 
graduateil  in  1823.  and  in  1825  was  appointed  phy- 
sician  for  the  Jewish  poor,  and  shortly  after  assist- 
ant pliysician  at  the  Hoyal  Frederik's  Hospital  in 
Copeidiagen,  In  1827  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  from  his  alma  mater.  In  1828 
Trier's  attention  was  calle<l  to  the  Fr<iich  i)hysiciau 
LaCTUiec's  great  discoveries  in  the  lield  of  patholog- 
ical anatomy,  and  to  his  invention  of  tlie  stethoscope 
for  examination  of  the  thorax.  Trier  devoted  .some 
lime  lo  the  intimate  study  of  these  discoveries,  and 
published  in  1830  his  "Anvisning  til  at  Kjende 
Lunge  og  Hjarlesygdomme  ved  l'erkus.sion  og  Mid- 
delbar  Avskultaliou."  This  work  was  translated 
into  Swedish  (Stockholm,  1831)  by  Elliot,  and  it 
was  for  a  long  time  the  only  authentic  Danish 
manual  on  stetlioscopy.  From  1831  to  1832  Trier  was 
eoeditor  of  "Sandingcr  til  Kundskab  oni  Kolera," 
an  instructive  work  on  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  A.siatic  eliolera.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Copenhagen  board  of  health,  an  ap- 
poinlmeut  which,  on  account  of  his  religion,  caused 
a  great  deal  of  comment.  In  1842,  on  thedealh  of 
Prof.  O.  Bang,  Trier  became  physieianiuchief  of 
tlie  Hoyal  Frederik's  Hospital,  a  position  lie  held  for 
eighteen  years.  From  184S  to  1853  lie  as.sisted  in 
the  publication  of  "  Ilospilals-Meddelelser."  a  med- 
ical j<iuriial  of  prominence.  In  1847  his  alma  mater 
conferred  upon  him  tlie  title  of  professor,  and  in 
1857  King  Frederick  VII.  honored  him  with  the  title 
of  "Etatsraad."  Trier  was  a  member  of  tlie  board 
of  revisers  of  the  "  Pliarmacopea  Danica  "  (1863). 

BiHi.io(;RArnv :  C.   F.   Bruka.   Ditnsk  niniirafiiil!  Lexicon; 
Siiiitli  and  Bladt.  Den  Dantilte.  UKiienland.  4Ili  ed.;  Eislew, 
For} atlcr- Lexicon  ;  Illuitlrcrct  Titlcmlc.  v.  223. 
s.  F.   C. 

TRIESCH :  City  in  Moravia.  Its  Jewish  con- 
gregation was  most  probably  founded  by  exiles  from 
I<ii,.vf  shortly  after  1420.  In  the  latter  city  the 
Jews  of  Trie.seh  transacted  their  business  during  the 
day,  spending  the  night  beyond  the  city  limits,  and 
returning  home  for  the  Sabbath.  They  dealt  cliicHy 
in  wool,  which  they  sold  to  the  clolh-makers  in 
Iglau.  Joseph  bcu  Mo.ses,  a  disciple  of  Israel 
Isserlein  of  JIaiburg,  mentions  in  his  "Leket 
Yosher"  (ed.  J.  Freimaiin,  Berlin,  1904)  a  rabbin- 
ical scholar  named  Isaac  r)f  Triesch  (1409).  It  may 
he,  too,  that  Isaac  of  tS'J'nD.  mentioned  in  the  letter 
of  JoNATii.vN  Li;vi  Zio.N-  to  the  congregation  of 
Fiankfort-on-tne-5Iain  (1.509)  as  having"  assisted 
him  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  from  Emperor  Ma.ximil- 
ian  the  repeal  of  the  conliscation  of  Hebrew  books 
(see  PFi!FFEi{Koitx),  was  from  Triesch,  which  the 
Jews  called  '•Tricsehet"  or  ••Tritseli,"aud  not  from 
Triest  (".Monatsschrift,"  1900,  p.  125).  The  grant 
of  freedom  of  residence  to  the  Jews  of  Austria  in 
1848  reduced  the  congregation  of  Triesch  consid- 
erably: and  the  national  fanaticism  of  tlu;  Czech 
population  deprived  the  Triesch  Jews  of  their  for- 
mer position  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  town. 
On  the  other  hand,  Jews  became  prominent  mauu- 
faelurers  of  cloth,  furniture,  and  matches. 

Of  the  rabbis  of  the  city  the  f<illowiiigare  known  : 
Mordecai  Bet  ha-Levi,  a  prolific  cabalistic  author 
whose  numerous  manuscripts  were  destroyed  in  the 
great  contlagratioa  of  1824.     He  composed  for  the 
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Seventh  of  Adiir  a  spociiil  siTvicc  wliicli  is  still  in 
use.  Eliii7,iirLi)\v,auiliiir  iif  "Sliciiicn  Uokeul.i,"  was 
ial)hi  ill  Triiscli  al»)iit  IMOllto  li^lO  .iiiil,  after  liaving 
ollieiateil  mean  while  at  lioiisperj!;.  again  from  1812 
to  1820.  He  was  a  |>rolilie  aulhor,  anil  took  an 
aetive  part  in  tlieconlrovorsy  on  the  Ilambini;  Tem- 
I>el.  IJefore  his  second  lermof  oIliee.MosesSi  iiiiKiiiKit 
urged  the  eandidaey  of  hisown  father  in-law.  AUiba 
EoElt.  Lilw  was  suecei'ded  by  Moses  Fiiedintlial. 
.Joseph  Frankfurter.  B.  Friedinann  (later  in  (iitATZ), 
and  Dr.  M.  L.  Stern,  the  ])resent  (UIO."))  incumbent, 
who  has  held  olliee  since  188.5.  Moses  Joseph  Srilio 
was  a  native  of  Triescli. 

Tlie  congregation  of  IJatlelau  belongs  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Triesch.  The  Jews  of  Trie.sch  number  about 
yuO  in  a  total  population  of  .5,001).  The  congrega- 
tion iias  numerous  well-enilowed  foundalion.s. 

i>.  M.    L.  S. 

TRIESCH,  FRIEDRICH  GUSTAV  (ps<Mi 
(lonynis,  Alex  Hartmann,  Paul  Richter,  H. 
Ifartin)  :  Austrian  dnunatist ;  liorn  at  Vienna  June 
U!,  18J.").  Triesch  studied  sculpture  for  a  time  at 
the  Akademie  der  Bildenilen  Kiuiste,  Vienna,  but 
soon  turned  to  literature.  Lack  of  means  forced 
him  to  follow  mercantile  pursuits  fora  short  period, 
but  the  success  of  his  .second  piece,  the  farce"  I.ach- 
ende  Erben  "  (18(57),  cau.sed  him  to  devote  all  his 
time  to  play  writing.  In  18((8.  in  the  prize  compeli- 
tionof  the  llofburglhcater,  Vieiuia,  he  obtained  hon- 
orable mention  and  a  prodiu-tiou  for  his  comedy 
■' Im  XIX.  Jahrhundert,"  and  in  1877  two  of  his 
plays,  "  Iliihcre  Oesiclitspinikte  "  and  "  Die  Wochen- 
clironik,"  were  similarly  honored.  In  187!)  his  com- 
edy "Neue  Vertrilge"  won  the  lirst  prize  olTere<l  by 
tile  Munich  Hoftheater;  and  in  18iC2  his  drama 
"Ottilie"  won  the  lirst  prize  in  the  competition  insli- 
tuteil  by  the  Littcrarisihes  Vcrmillliiiigsbureau  of 
Hamburg,  there  being  ;i8:{  compilitors. 

Triesch  is  also  tin-  author  of  nuinenuis  ptwnis  and 
short  stories  and  of  the  following  plays:  "Anialie 
Welden,"  comedy,  l.S(!5;  "  Mildcheiiherzeii,"  ilmniii, 
1873;  "Trnume'  Sind  Schiliimc'."  comedy,  1878; 
"  Vorsiclit,"  comedy,  1876;  "  Heine  Liebe,"  comciy, 
1877;  "Anwalt,"  "drama.  1881;  "  Hexennieisler." 
comedy,  188J;  "Ni.ve,"  comedy,  1887;  "Hand  in 
Hand,"  18!)():  "Factotum  Flilsch."  farce,  18!I-J; 
"Li<luiilator."  farce.  ISOfi;  "  Ilir  Syslein,"  farce. 
1808;  "Kmllieli  Allein,"  comedy,  lOo'o. 

nini.ioiiiiAriiv:  ;).(«(,,  i.f 1. 1,  Ui. ,,   i  .^«^^,WT. 
s.  E.  Mh. 

TRIEST :  A  ci>iiMri<  kimi  ciiy  mid  nn  important 
seaport,  situatcil  at  the  licail  of  the  Ailrialic;  ethtm- 
graphically   Italian,   but   politically  Austrian.     .M 
though  no  <(insecutive  history  of  the  Jews  of  Trii 
has  ever  been  written,  much  iiifornmtion  concerniiii: 
tliem  may  be  irleamd   from  unpublished  duruiiienls 
preserved  in  tln'  municipal  rc'cords.     The  city  whs 
originally  an    iiisiiinitlcant    town,   and  lirst  gained 
imporlance after  it  placed  il.v  If  under  Auslriiilieoii' 
trol  in    i:!.83.      Even    iH-fore  lliat  time,    however,  a 
small  colony  of  Jews  had  »«'ltled  there,  ami  one  •■' 
them,  the  cily  banker,   was  permllled  to  reside  ; 
the  great  sc|uari'  of  llie  I'ity.     It  appiiirs,  nioreovi : 
that    certain    banking    c<iablishmenls    e.visled    at 
Triest  umler  the  maiiagemeni  ■■'    '■  --  from  varion- 


parts  of  Italy,  allhough  the  cHrlicKl  J.-^wi,  ii.hal*- 
ilants  of  Ihecity  seem  to  have  been  Ciei :  the 

Ashkenazie  ritual  wasadopted  in  the  1;:  •..■ 

This  building  was  situaKnl  in  the  most  aij' 
lion  of  the  ghetto  at  the  head  of  the  Via  ■.  .  i  ..,  . 
telli,  where  the  structure  (niditionally  regarded  us 
the  synagogue  was  still  in  e.\islence  thirty  yearn 
ago.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  has  Ut-n  iimny 
years  since  there  has  U'cn  a  ghetto  at  Triest,  us 
Ihe  Jews  have  always  eujoyitl  exceptional  favor 
there,  iH'ing  allowed  to  live  in  any  part  of  the  city 
and  being  e.\empt  from  wearing  llie  D.MNiK.  With 
the  growth  of  Triest  the  ceuler  <if  Ihe  ,!•  «  i-b  ipiur- 
ler  changed  to  what  is  now  Ihe  I'ia/.  lole 

Ebraiche,    where    an   Ashkenazie    >;  was 

ercpted.  This  edifice,  together  with  ail  the  unrieiil 
records,  was  destroyed  in  a  <!ontlagri'!  ni,  and  was 
subse<|iienlly  rebuilt.     A  new  synaL'  the 

(ierman  ritual,  was  erwled  about   i;-  the 

reipiiremenls  of  the  rapid  gniwtli  of  the  omiiiiuiiily. 
This  buililing.  a  niai;iiilireiit  struclurc  for  its  time, 
is  still  standing.  The  lirst  lliMir  is  now  used  as  u 
.synagogue  by  the  Jews  who  have  iniinignited  to 
Triest  from  Dalinatia  and  Ihe  Fjist;  they  adopt  llic 
Si'phardic  ritual.  A  number  of  years  later  a  syn- 
agogue was  built  especially  for  the  Sephanlim  in 
a  central  part  of  the  cily  on  the  site  of  nn  ancient 
cemetery  in  Ihi'  Via  del  Monle,  near  Ihe  Talmud 
Torah  (to  which  is  annexe<l  n  Jewish  publie  ethiHd) 
and  the  Jewish  hospital.     The  ohh  -  •m-s 

in  this  cemi'lery  are  between  HO  and  Id, 

showing  that  the  Jews  must  forimrlv  li.i\c  jmis- 
scssed  another  burial-place.  A  new  iimiicIitv,  n- 
ccnlly enlarged,  wasopenedabo 
ago  on  a  site  allolled  by  the  iiii. 
at  some  distance  from  the  cily  anl  iii  tin  \  u  uuly 
of  the  oilier  cemeteries.  Tilesl  likewise  liiui  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  convali  -  i   in- 

valids, anil  I  irx. 

Institu-      Ihe  priii'  ' 
tiODS.  Fralerr 

the  lieni  IK  I  n/  i  . 
burses  large  sums  of  money.  I 
reeenlly  aciiuiretl  a  she  fii  .on 

for  which  are  alnady  in  (•■ 

The  .lewish  p. 
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brew  ])oi't;  of  Smil  Forinigjiini,  who  tninsliiti'd  Dim- 
tv's  "liiferuo"  into  Hebrew:  of  Siinuicl  Vitii  Zil- 
num.  poet  niiil  author  of  the  "  Yelitl  Kinnor";  of 
Moses  Teilesehi,  nibbi  and  author  of  "Ilo'il  Mo- 
sheh  "  (a  commentary  on  the  entire  Bible),  of  a  ilie- 
tionury  of  synonyms,  and  of  other  works;  and  of 
Aaron  Honiiinini  and  Vittorio  Castiglione,  Hebrew 
poets  of  high  reputation.  I  lie  latter  being  also  the 
author  of  a  number  of  literary,  philosophiral.  and 
pedagogic  works  in  Helirew  anil  Itjilian.  and  the 
present  diicf  rabbi  of  Home.  The  p<ipulation  of 
Triesl  is  now  (1905)  180,000.  including  5.000  .lews. 
s.  V.  C. 

TRIESTE,  GABRIEL:  Italian  merdiant  and 
pliilanthropisi ;  born  Dec.  'ii,  17(:<4;  died  at  Padua 
•March  0.  18C0.  He  was  president  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Padua.  Of  his  many  benevolent 
foundations  two  call  for  special  mention:  viz.,  that 
of  •24.000  Austrian  lire  for  the  promotion  of  art 
among  young  Jewish  artists,  and  his  prize  of  1.000 
gulden,  in  IS.^,  for  the  publication  of  a  history  of 
the  Jews.  Trieste  translated  Troki's  "  Hizzuk  Emu- 
nah." 

BlBLIOGIt.vrnv  :  Joseph  Werttielmer,  In  Jalirhuch  (Ur  turacli- 
ten,  Vienna,  V*i\ ;  Wurzbacb.  liiooraphiiicho  Lexikiin,  s.v.; 
FQrst,  Uihl.  Jill/,  s.v. 

S. 

TRILLINGER,  ELIEZER  BEN  JOSEPH 
YOSPA  gulled  also  Eliezer  Nin  of  Nikols- 
burg):  Austrian  rabbi:  lived  in  the  latter  hall  of 
the  seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century:  died  at  Wilna.  The  name  "Trillin- 
gcr"  is  ])robably  derived  from  "  WassertrUdingen." 
called  by  the  Jews  "Wassertrilliug  "  or  "Trilling." 
Trillinger  was  active  in  several  congregations.  At 
an  advanced  airi'  he  set  out  for  Palestine,  but  on  his 
way  he  fell  ill  at  Wilna  and,  as  stated  above,  died 
there.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Jlishnat  Habbi  Eli- 
"ezer,"  derashot  on  the  Pentateuch,  imblished  by  his 
son  Joseph  Yospa  at  F'rankforlon-tlie-Oder  in  1707 
(not  1717,  as  erroneously  staled  by  some  bibliograph- 
ical authors). 

BiBLiocR.vPiiV  :  Azuliil.  ^Iirm  hn-i},<liiUm.  I.  ISh.  No.  19S:  11. 
(Hli.  No.  241>:  lli-njncoh.  Oj.ir  hn-Scliirini.  p.  ;tc>.  No.  iWi ; 
Fttrsl.  Ilihl.JwI.  III.  447;  .Mlolmel.  I tr  Un.Ihi]i]iim,  No.  4:."J- 
Zedner.  fal.  llchr.  IhxihK  Uril.  J/iw.  p.  Tii. 

D.  S.  Man. 

TRINITY :  The  fundamental  dogma  of  Chris- 
tianity; tlie  concept  of  the  union  in  one  God  of 
Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  as  three  intinitc  per- 
sons. It  was  the  Xieciie  Council  and  even  more 
especially  the  Atlianasian  Creed  that  lirst  gave  the 
dogma  ilsdelinite  formulation:  "And  the  Catholick 
Faith  is  this:  That  we  wor.ship  one  God  in  Tiinitv, 
and  Trinity  in  Ciiity:  Neither  confounding  the  Per- 
sons; nor  dividing  the  Substance."  Er|iializatioii  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father  marks  an  innovation  in  the 
Pauline  theology:  "Yet  to  us  there  is  one  God.  the 
Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  unto  him ; 
and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all 
things,  and  we  through  Iiim"  (I  Cor.  viii.  6,  R.  V.). 
while  in  another  passage  the  Holy  Ghost  is  added 
(/ft.  xii.  3:  comp.  Titus  ii.  1.3).  thus  rapidly  develop- 
ing the  concept  of  the  Trinity  (II  Cor.  xiii.  14). 
Although  the  Jud.TC-Christian  sect  of  the  Ebion 
iTEs  protested    against    this   apotheosis  of   Jesus 


("Clementine    Homilies."   xvi.   1,5),  the  great  mass 
of  Gentile  Christians  accepted  it. 

The  Holy  Ghost  as  the  tliird  person  of  the  Trinity 

could  originate  only  on  Gentile  soil,  since  it  was 

ba.sed  on  a  linguistic  error.     The  "  Gospel  According 

to  the  Hebrews,"  which  wascuice  held 

The  Holy    in  high  esteem,  especially  in  Ebionitic 

Ghost.        circles,  still  regards  the  term  "mother  " 

as  e(iuivalent  to  "  Holy  Ghost  "  (Ori- 
gCD,  Commentary  on  John  ii,  12;  see  Prcu.scben, 
"Antilcgomena,"  p.  4,  Gicsseu,  1901;  Heiineke, 
"Neulcstamentliche  Apokryphen,"  p.  19,  Tubin- 
gen, 1904),  since  in  Aramaic,  the  language  of  this 
Gospel  and  possibly  the  original  dialect  of  all 
the  Gospels,  the  uoun  "nilia"  (spirit)  is  feminine 
(comp.  the  Gnostic  statement  firtiWfi)  n-iiX/r  aiodivflv- 
viii  ftr/ripa  Ka'i  licir ;  Ireiia'us,  "  Adversiis  Ihereses."  i. 
271).  The  OiMiiTF.s.  furthermore,  actually  taught  a 
trinity  of  father,  son,  and  mother  (Ililgcnfeld,  "  Ket- 
zergeschichte,"  p.  255);  and  the  fact  that  the  Church 
father  Ilippolytus  found  among  the  Ophites  the 
A.ssyrian  doctrine  of  the  trinity  of  the  soul  (Ililgcn- 
feld. I.e.  p.  2.")9)  justifies  the  assumption  of  a  kinship 
of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  with  older  concepts. 
The  JIand.kans  also  believe  ruha  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  .Messiah,  though  they  regard  them  both  as 
demons  (Brandt,  "  Die  Maudiiische  Religion."  p.  124. 
Lcipsic,  1889).  The  original  trinity  must,  there- 
fore, have  included  a  feminine  being,  since  thus 
alone  could  the  concept  of  ruha  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  only  after  this  form  of  trinity  had  been 
accepted  in  Jiidieo-Chiistian  circles  could  the  Greek 
7o  -vti/ia  be  regarded  as  a  person,  although  it  then 
became  masculine  instead  of  feminine.  Philo'sdoc- 
trine  of  the  Logos  is  connected  with  this  belief. 
God,  who  created  His  son  in  llis  own  image  (Gen.  ii. 
7).  thereby  made  Himself  triform,  so  that  He  Him- 
self and  the  biform  lirst  Adam  (=  Logos  =  Jesus) 
constituted  the  lirst  trinity. 

The  controversies  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Jews  concerning  the  Trinity  centered  for  the  most 
part  about  the  problem  whether  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament  bore  witness  to  it  or  not.  the  Jews 
naturally  rejecting  every  proof  brought  forward  by 
their  opponents.  The  latter  based  their  arguments 
ou  the  Trisagion  in  Isa.  vi.  3,  a  proof  which  had 
been  frequently  offered  since  Eusebius  and  Gregory 

of    Nazianzus.     The    convert    Jacob 

Jewish       Perez  of  Valentia  (d.  1491) even  found 

Objections,   an  allusion  to  the  Trinity  in  the  word 

"Eloliiin,  "  and  Luther  saw  distinct 
traces  of  the  doctrine  in  Gen.  i.  1.  26;  iii.  21;  xi.  7, 
8,  9;  Num.  vi.  22;  II  Sam.  xxiii.  2;  and  Dan.  vii. 
13.  The  Jcnvish  polemics  against  this  doctrine 
date  almost  from  its  very  conception.  Even  in  the 
Talmud,  R.  Simlai  (3d  cent.)  declared,  in  refutation 
of  the  "heretics,"  "The  three  words'  El,'  'Eloliim,' 
and  'Yinvii  '  (Josh.  xxii.  22) connote  oneandthc.same 
person,  asone  might  say, 'King,  Emperor,  Augustus'" 
(Yer.  Ber.  ix.  12d),  while  elsewhere  he  substitutes 
the  phrase  "as  if  one  should  say,  'master,  builder, 
and  architect'"  (ib.  VS-d).  There  are,  however,  no 
other  allusions  to  the  Trinity  in  Talmudic  literature, 
as  has  been  rightly  pointed  out  by  Herford  ("Chris- 
tianity in  Talmud  and  Midrash."  p.  395,  London, 
1903).  since  the  polemics  of  the  rabbis  of  that  period 
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were  directed  eldefly  a^iaiiist  dualism  (nvicn  *riw')- 
Auotlier  ixdeinic,  wliicli  is  noteworthy  for  its  iiinii|- 
uity  and  its  protajrcmists,  was  llie  disputation  be- 
tween I'ope  Sylvester  I.  (314-3^51  and  tlie  Jew  Noali 
(Migne,  "Patrologia  GiR'Ca,"  viii,  H14). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  tlie  nature  of  the  Trinity  was 
discusseil  in  everyone  of  the  numerous  disputations 
between  Christians  and  Jews.  Ilie  polemic  of  Abra- 
lium  I{oman(i"  Ids  "Sela'  ha-Mahaloket."  printed  in 
the  ".Milhemel  Ilobali."  Constantinople.  1710)  being 
especially  hitter;  while  in  his  well-known  disputa- 
tion Xaliiiianides  wrote  as  follows; 

■■  I'ra  I'iililo  nslied  me  In  (ierona  wlietlier  I  lM'lli>vi-d  In  the 
Triully  [smVcI.  1  suld  to  liliii, "  What  Isihe  Trliillv  .'  Ixi  Ihri-e 
great  iiuiimn  bodies  t<.ustltute  (lie  DIvliillv  V '  "  .Nn  ! '  '  i  ir  are 
tliire  three  ethereal  iKjdIes.  smli  as  the  suuls,  or  an'  then-  tlin-e 
angels?*  '.No!'  '(Jr  Is  an  ohjeel  coniposeil  of  three  kUulsof 
mailer,  as  bodies  are  eoniposed  of  llie  four  elements  V  '  '  No ! ' 
"What  llien  Is  the  Trinity/'  He  said:  '  Wisdom?  will,  and 
power'  [coiiip.  tlie  dellnillon  of  Thomas  .Aquinas  cited  above]. 
Then  I  salil :  '  I  also  arknowledge  thai  (tod  is  wise  and  not  fool- 
ish, that  He  has  a  will  unehunsialile.  and  that  He  Is  ml^'hty 
and  not  \veak.  But  the  term  ■'Trinity"  Isditldedly  erroniijus: 
for  wisdom  Is  not  aeeidenlal  In  llie  Cn^alor,  slnee  He  and  Ills 
wisdom  are  one.  He  and  His  will  are  one.  He  and  Ills  power  are 
one,  so  that  wisdom,  w  ill.  and  power  are  one.  Moreover,  even 
were  these  tlilnt.'siuildenlul  In  Him,  thai  whieh  Is  ealled  (lod 
woulil  noi  bo  ihico  lioings.  but  one  bi-lim  wllli  lliesc  three  ari-l- 
ileniul  aliilliuli's.'  our  lord  iho  king  hiTo  (|Uoli-d  an  nmilo(ry 
whiili  IheorriiiB  ones  liail  luughlliliu.  saying  llial  tliere  aie  atso 
lliree  things  In  wine,  namely,  rolor.  taste,  and  iMiuiiuet,  yet  It  l.s 
Btlll  one  thing.  This  Is  n  deelded  error;  for  the  redness,  the 
ta.ste.  and  tin-  boui|iH-t  of  the  wine  are  disllnet  e.s.s<'nic-,s.  eaili  of 
them  iH.tentially  self-existent;  Icir  there  are  red.  white,  and 
other  eoloi-s.  and  the  same  statement  holds  true  with  regard  to 
Hutu  and  txmiiuet.  The  nslness,  the  taste,  and  the  txauiiut, 
moreover,  are  not  the  wine  It.sidf,  but  the  thing  whIeh  nils  the 
ve»8<'l,  and  which  Is,  therefore,  a  body  with  the  llm'e  in  ildeiits. 
Following  this  i<iiir>e  of  argmiienl.  there  wiadil  t»-  four,  slmv 
tlie  enumeration  should  Imlude  liod.  His  wisdom.  Ills  will,  and 
His  power,  and  lhe.se  an-  fiiiir.  You  would  even  havi-  to  s|>eak 
ol  live  things:  f..r  He  lives,  and  Ills  life  Is  a  purl  of  Mini  lust  as 
much  as  ills  wisdom.  Thus  the  dellnillon  of  (okI  would  In- 
'living,  wise,  endowed  with  will,  and  mighty':  the  Iilvlnlty 
^fonld  therefore  lie  llvefohl  In  nature.  .^11  this,  however.  Is  an 
evident  irror.  Then  Km  I'aiilo  anw  and  said  that  hi'  iM'llenit 
In  the  unity,  which,  none  tlie  les.<.  Included  the  Trlnliv.allhongh 
this  was  an  excis'dlngly  ileep  luyslerv,  which  even  the  angels 
and  the  princes  of  heaven  eoiild  not  comprehend.  I  anw  and 
mid  ;  •  It  Is  evident  that  a  persfin  iUk-s  nni  iH'lleve  what  he  ibnii 
not  know:  Ihen'foie  the  aiigids  do  not  iH-lleve  In  the  TrIiillv.' 
His  ccUleagucs  then  bade  him  tie  silent"  t"  .Mlll;«niel  l.lolwh," 
p.  i:tai. 

Tlie  boldness  of  the  Christian  exegetes,  who  con- 
verted even  the  "Sheina'."  the  solemn  confession  of 
the  Divine  I'tiity,  into  a  proof  of  the  Trinity  (Mill- 
inonides.  in  "Tehiyyat  ha-.Metim."  bi'ginnitig).  fiii- 
nislies  an  c.vplanalion  of  the  liitternessof  the  Jewish 
apologists.  Joseph  Ivinil.ii  assailed  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  llistof  all  ("Slilhemet  l.lobali,"  p.  lOai. 
refuting  with  weighty  argumeiil.s  the  favorite  pionf 
based  on  (Jen.  xviii.  l-'i,  wheri-  Ytiwii  is  described 
as  Ilrst  appearing  alone  lo  Abridiam.  who  later  be- 
holds two  persons  (comp  Abnihiim  ilm  K/ra'»  com 
mentary.  III"'"'.).  Simeon  beii  ^emnli  |)uniii,  who 
also  refuted  the  Trinilnrian  jiroofs.  added:  "Tlie 
dogma  ilsell  is  manifislly  false,  aft  I  have  shown  by 
philosophic  dediiclion;  and  my  present  slatcmeiils 
are  made  only  with  refi'reiice  lo  their  [the  Chris 
linns')  as,sert ions,  while  the  monk  Neslor  accepted 
Judaism  for  the  very  reason  that  he  had  refuted  lliem" 
("Millicmet  lloliali."  p.  'ISb).  Noteworthy  .inmng 
modern  polemics  against  the  Trinity  Is  Josliun 
Segrcscrllliiue  ("Zeit.  flU  Hebr.  Hlbl,"  vlll.  22). 


The  (!abala,  on  the  other  liuud.  es|>ecially  the 
Zohar.  its  fundamental  work,  was  far  less  hostile  to 
the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  since  by  its  s|>e<'ulutionii 
regarding  the  father,  the  iioli.  and  the 
In  the  spirit  it  evolved  u  new  trinity,  und 
Zohar.  thus  became  dangerous  to  Jiiduism. 
Such  terms  as  "matronit"."  "Ixxly." 
"spirit, "occiirfrei|iiently  {i.g.,  '*Tiizria',"<'d.  Polna, 
ill.  431));  so  that  Christians  and  converts  like  Knorr 
von  liose'nroth,  liKiciii.iN-,  and  Hittancki.  (nuixl 
ill  the  Zohar  a  conlirmatlon  of  Chrlstiaiiily  and  cs 
|iecially  of  the  ilogina  of  the  Trinity  (Jellinek.  "Die 
Kalibala."  p.  '250.  Leipsic,  Is44  (tninsl.  of  Kriinck's 
"  bl  Kabbale."  Paris.  1N43]).  lieiichlin  sought  oo 
the  biLsis  of  the  Cabala  the  words  ■*  Father,  Son.  anil 
Holy  (.Jliost"  in  the  st'cond  word  of  the  I'enlulvuch, 
as  well  as  in  Ps.  cxviii.  '22  {ih.  p.  10).  while  Joliann 
Kemper,  a  convert,  left  in  manuscript  a  work  enti- 
tled "  Matteh  Mosheh."  which  treats  in  Its  third  sec- 
tion of  the  harmony  of  the  Zohar  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  (Zettersleen,  "  Ver/.eichiiiss  der  He- 
lirilischen  und  Aramfli.schen  Handsi'lirlflen  zu  L'p 
sala,"  p.  10.  Lund,  19(10).  The  study  of  the  Cabala 
led  thcFrankists  tondopt  Christianity  .  but  the  Jews 
have  always  reganled  the  iliK'ti'inc  of  the  Trinity 
as  one  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  the  Jewisli 
religion  and  with  monotheism.      See  CliiilsTl.^MTV 

IN  Irs  HkI.ATION  TO  Jl'D.\l8M;   POLEMICS. 

llini.iiioineiiv:  ¥.  C.  1'.. 
i<Mi.(>Oi;lii  If.  etc.,  :i 
hit  llrtiliril.  In  Khun 
hrfotfif,  Ivlll.  i-i:. 
K.  S    hii. 

TRINatTETAILLE  dlelirew.  tT'^KCKr'J'iB  or 
j.,„k„jp,-,j2  ) .  smjIhii  ii  iif  .\rles.  Fraiiie,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Khonc.  Its  Jewish  community  was  of 
much  importance  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Favonibly 
receivi'il  by  the  lords  of  Baux.  the  Jews  lived  |H-nc«'- 
fiilly  at  TiiiHiuelaille  until  1300,  when  the  town 
was  incorporated  with  Aries,  the  two  c<immunitl<'< 
being  likewiM-  united.  In  1340,  however,  the  "Imy 
Ions"  of  .Vrles  were  oblignl  to  reiiiiciil  the  provmt 
to  authorize  them  to  gepanite  fmm  the  Jew*  of 
TrimiiieUiille.  who  "refilwd  to  shiiri    '     •'  i.mu- 

nal  expenses."     A  reference  t<i  the   ;  ■■>  In 

Isaac  lien  Jacob  I.,iittes.  "Sha'ari-  '/.t\  yu      ip   '^. 
75  (see  "It.  K.  J  "ix    '.•'.•2). 

In  the  thirteenth  and  f      -     "        -    ''•"■ 

qiietallle  was  the  home  ol 
the  following:  iMeIr  Im'Ii  1 
ha-K/.er."  in  which  he  d 
attacks  .if  Zenthiiih  I'  ■    ' 
than  bell  .Melr.  iiiitli 

lateiicli  and  of  the     ,>..  ,    -^ 

/Iires;  and  ToKllOS    IlKN    .Mk.hiiii.i..\m    I' 
(T."li       I     '•   -■ 


TRIPOLI  (luiiii-iii  ()•»»:  Sc«p«jrt  on  I  lie  north- 
ern coast  "t  .\i  ' 
of   the  same 
uuder  llie  t'litlmi!'-  .I.\!i;i-'.^  H'  i-,s.M'   •"  """  '"""  "" 
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oasis  of  Pessato  cstalilislicd  tlic  most  anc-ieiit  com- 
iminity  in  Tripoli.  Hfiijiimiii  of  Tudcla,  on  the 
otlicr  liaiiil,  wlio  travfleil  tliroui;li  nortlii-in  Africii 
in  till'  lalliT  part  of  the  twilfth  conluiT  ami  visited 
Tunis  and  Alexandria,  makes  no  mention  of  Trip- 
oli. When  the  Jews  were  e.xiled  from  Spain  in 
1492,  they  avoided  Tripoli,  whieli  wasthen  a  part  of 

the  doniiiiioMS  of  Ferdinand  the  Catli- 

Early        olic:  nor  diil  they  settle  there  until  it 

History,      passed  into  the  hands  of  Sultan  Sulai- 

man    the    JIagniticeiit   in    l.l.Tl.     The 
surnames  of  the  Jewish   families  of  Tripoli   show- 
that  Spanish  Jews  never  resiiled  in  the  city  in  con- 
siderable    num- 
bers ;  for  instead 
of  bearing  names 
like     "Toledo," 
'■Carmoua,"and 
"Tarragone," 
tliej'  arc    called 
"Arbib,"    "  Ilii- 
san,"    "Ilaleli." 

"Racah, la 

yar,""'Tamam," 
etc.  Sloieovfi 
the  traveler  I!i  11 
jamin  II.  drew 
particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fact 
that  the  family 
of  Sylva  was 
descended  from 
Spanish  Mara- 
nos  who  had 
come  to  the  city 
at  some  un- 
known period. 
In  1667  Miguel 
C.vKDoso,  one  of 
tiie  most  ardent 
disciples  of 
Siiabbethai  Zebi, 
endeavored  to 
establish  n  Shab- 
bethaian  sect  at 
Tripoli,  but  was 
forced  by  the 
Jews  to  lejive 
the  city. 

In  1705  the  Bey 
of  Tunis  made 
war  upon  Halil 
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(From  a  pitlolini;  by  iM&tl  Gentz.) 


established  the  Purim  Borghel,  which  falls  on  the 
2!)th  of  Tebct.      See  PlItl.MS.  Sl'KCl.M.. 

When  Uenjamiii  II.  visited  Tripoli  in  \S'>0,  he 
found  there  about  1,1)1)0  Jewish  families,  with  eight 
synagogues  anil  several  Talniudie  schools,  while  the 
spiritual  intcn'Sls  of  the  community  were  in  the 
kce|iiiig  of  four  rabbis. 

Tripoli  lias  luodueed  a  number  of  rabbinical  au- 
thors, the  most  important  being  the  following:  Sim- 
eon b.  I>abi,  who  ttnurished  about  l.^Oll  and  was  the 
head  of  a  local  Talimidic  school,  besides  being  the 
aullun- of  a  cabalistic  commentary  on  Genesis  enti- 
tled "  Ketem  Paz  "  and  of  a  hymn  on  Simeon  b.  Yo- 

l.iai ;  Abraham 
11  a  I  f  o  n  ,  who 
lliiurished  in  the 
latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth 
century  and 
wrote  "  Ilayye 
Abraham  "  (Leg- 
horn. 1826),  on 
I  lie  ritual  laws 
(if  the  Bible  and 
till'  Talmud,  in 
:iil di t i on  to  a 
manuscript  di- 
ary, still  e.xtant ; 
Moses  Serussi. 
who  flourished 
in  the  second 
half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century 
and  wrote  the 
•■  W  a  -  Y  a  s  h  e  b 
^losheh  " ;  and 
Ilayyim  Cohen, 
author  of  "  .Mil- 
lot  ha-Melek," 
"  Leb  Shomea'," 
"  Zokrenu  le- 
llavvim,"  "'E- 
reb"Pesah,""AI- 
lon  Bakut," 
"  Perush  al-Seli- 
hot,"  "  Na'awah 
Kodesh,"  "To- 
rat  Hayyim," 
■■  P  e  r  u  s  h  H  o  - 
sha'anot,"  and 
■■  M  i  k  r  a  K  o  - 
desh." 


Pasha,  governor  of  Tripoli,  and  threatened  to  put 
the  inhabitants  to   the  swortl ;   but  his  camp  was 
ravaged  by  an  epidemic,  and  he  was  forced  to  re- 
treat.    In  meiiiiiry  of  this  event  the  local  rabbis  in- 
stituted a  yearly  festival  on  the  24th  of  Tebet.  called 
"Purim  Sherif,"  or  "Purim  Kiilebuni."      Eighty- 
seven  years  later  a  corsair  named  Borghel  attacked 
Ali  Pasha  Karamanli,  the  governor,  ami  committed 
many  atrocities  in  the  city,  burning  at 
Special       Uw  stake  the  son  of  Abraham  Halfon, 
Purims.      the  caid  of  the  Tripolitan  Jews.     At 
the  cud  of  two  years,  however.  Ka- 
ramanli succeeded  in  c.vpelling  the  inv.nders;   and 
in  commemoration   of  this   deliverance    the  Jews 


The  administration  of  the  community,  which  pays 
an  annual  ta.\  of  4,890  francs  for  exemption  from 
military  service,  is   in   the  hands  of  a  chief  rabbi 

C'hakam  bashi"),  who  is  assisted  by 

Rabbis  and  four  judges.     Since  1840  the  following 

Scholars,     chief  rabbis  have  ofTiciated  at  Tripoli : 

Jacob  Mcmiin  (d.  1849),  Shalom  Tito, 
Moses  Arbib,  Eli,jah  Ila/.an  (1874-88;  appointed  by 
a  lirman  of  the  sultan  Aziz  and  decorated  with  tlie 
Order  of  the  Jledjidie).  Ezekiel  Sasson  (1897),  David 
Kimhi  (1897-1902),  and  the  present  incumbent, 
Shalibethai  Levi.  The  Jews  of  Tripoli,  who  are  char- 
acterized by  many  superstitious  beliefs,  now  (1905) 
number  12,000  in  a  total  population  of  40,000.    They 
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liave  niiiiiy  rcprcsontutivcs  in  various  nicclianiciil  and 
mercantile  pursuits.  Tliey  possess  eifilileeii  syna- 
gogues, eleven  yesliiliot,  u  .society  for  tlie  relief  of 
the  sick;  also  t  vo  schools  niaiutaiueii  by  the  Alli- 
ance Israelite  Universelle. 

A  number  of  towns  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Tripoli  con- 
tain a  consiilcrable. Jewish  population,  e.y.,  Amrum, 
1,000:  Deme  or  Derna,  l")ii;  Garian,  oOO;  Horns, 
3ill):  Messilata,  :3"iii;  Misserato,  Idir,  ami  Ma- 
atin,  11)0;  Tajoorah,  Joo;  Yiffren  or  Jebel,  l.dOO: 
Zanzbitr,  OU;  Zawiel,  400;  and  Ziliten,  4.')0. 

Bnil.indii.vniY  :  Dc/uliry.  rUrliiniintin  il'llMmrt  d  ile  Hi- 
iH/ritfthie  I  ttel\)iitniu  II..  ^tlts'l■  I'lVrdf/.  p.  ItW  :  Frailfn.  Hia. 
t'lire  ileit  Isrm'Ult.-*  tU:  rEmitirc  iHlomitii.  p.  121 ;  Maziin. 
lla-.\la'<tl'il  li-Shiliiiivili,  \i\>..ln.lU't:  .^ziilal.  .s/uiii  lia-de- 
tltiHin^ti.v.Siineuit  It.Lalti;  Itttlh-tin  ilc  rAUuiiii-f  Israi'Ut*: 
Viiivrwlte.  IKS.-.,  Issll,  1S«I,  lutt;  lUrii,  ile.i  K,-,), «  </,  C.l/. 
liaucc  IsriuUtc  ViiivrrKilU,  pp.  SI.  l.JS,  K»,  421.  128;  It.  E. 
J.  XX.  78  cl  sen. 
s.  M.    Fit. 

TRISTRAM,    HENRY     BAKER:     Enf;lish 

clvrgyniaM,  iiiblical  sciiolar,  and  traveler  in  Pales- 
tine; born  Jlay  11.  I8i2,  at  EL;lini,'hani,  Northum- 
berland. He  was  educated  at  Durham  School  and 
Oxford  University,  and  took  orders  in  18-15;  but 
sicknes.sconipclli'd  him  to  liveabroad.  Hei-.\ploreil 
the  northern  Sahara,  and  in  1S.")8  paid  his  lirst  visit 
to  Palestine.  In  1803  and  in  1873  he  a};ain  visited 
Palestine  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  there  in 
making  scientitic  observations  and  identifying  Scrip- 
ture localities.  In  1873  he  made  a  similar  tour  into 
Jloab.  In  1879  he  declined  the  offer  of  the  Anglican 
bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  made  to  him  by  the  Earl  of 
Beaconslielil.  In  1881  he  journeyed  e.vlensively  in 
Palestine,  the  Lebanon,  Mesopotanna.  anil  Armenia. 
Since  1873  he  lias  been  canon  residentiary  of  Durham. 
Among  Tristram's  many  jiublications  those  deal- 
ing with  the  Holy  Land  an-:  "The  Land  of  Israel, 
a  Journal  of  Travels  with  Hiferencc  to  Its  Physical 
History,"  London,  18ti.'>  (many  editions);  "The  Nat 
ural  liistory  of  the  Bible"  (rt.  1807);  "Land  of 
Jloab"  (ih.  1874);  "Pathways  of  Palestine"  (/'<. 
1882);  "TheFaunaand  Flora  of  Palestine"  (/A.  1884); 
and  "Eastern Customs  in  liibic  Ijinds  "  (ih.  1H94). 

nini.lOfiRAPHY:  -t/fii  (iiiil  ll'iinieil  nf  the  Time,  IHSX);  tl'lin'i 
lid...  inc. 
I  A    M.  F. 

TRIWOSCH,  JOSEPH  ELIJAH:  Russian 
Hibrew  wrilc-r  and    poet;    born   at   Wllna  Jan.    18. 

\f<'ri\;  seltle<l  at  CJroil is  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  and 

Hussian.  His  literary  activity  bi-gaii  in  1873,  in 
which  year  he  published  in  "  Ha-Lebanon  "  his  llrst 
arti<Ies.  Since  then  be  has  contributed  t<i  most  of 
the  Hebrew  literary  iieriodicais.  With  tin-  c.\cep- 
lionof  his  "DorTahapukot  "(Warsaw,  IHSh,  which 
describes  the  activity  of  the  Russian  Social  Demo- 
crats, all  his  novel.s,  representing  Jewish  lifi-iii  Rils 
sia,  liave  l)cen  published  in  various  periotlicaN. 
They  are  as  follows:  "Tol.n-let  Nik/atiali,"  in  "  Ha- 
Shaiiar."  viii..  No.  12;  "lii-.Mekoni  ifawwa'ah."  in 
"llaKarmel,"  iv. ;  "  Ha  Liloi,"  in  "HaSlial.iar." 
.\..  No.  12;  "'Al  Shete  ha  Seippim,"  in  "Ha-Asif." 
ii.  .^)77-fi2It.  .Many  of  his  poems  likewise  have  been 
published  in  "  Ha  Shal,iar"  and  in  other  peritHllcals. 

Bini.ioiiKArnv:  !>ok»\n«,Sffrr  XHiknroii.fi.  «:  Zellllii, /liM. 
l'-u>l-.Meiiil,U.\>..iV. 
II.  H.  M.  Ski. 


TROKI:  District  city  in  the  government  of 
Wihia.  liussia.  It  was  un  important  Jewish  center 
in  the  fimrteenth,  tlfleenth,  uml  sixti-cnth  cen- 
turies; and  there  is  a  tradition,  (pioted  by  Fir- 
kovich,  that  330  out  of  the  483  Karaite  families 
which  Grand  Duke  Witold  of  Lithuania  brought 
from  the  Crimea  after  his  war  with  the  Tatars,  were 
settled  in  the  new  city  of  Trr.ki.  which  was  Imill 
expressly  for  them.  Tlie  provisions  of  WitoM's 
charter  of  1388  to  the  Jews  of  Lithuania  applie<l  to 
those  of  TroKi  also.  In  describing  Troki  as  it  ap- 
peared in  1414  Gilbert  de  I^iniinaof  Hurgundy  says: 
"In  this  city  there  live  Germans,  Lithuanians,  Rus- 
sians, and  a  great  numlK-r  of  Jews,  each  of  these 
peoples  using  its  own  language." 

Casiniir  IV.  gmnted  the  Magilebnrg  Rightsto  the 
Karaites  of  Troki  in  1441.  The  latter  were  to  be 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  theirowii  elder;  and  he 
in  turn  was  to  be  responsible  dire<tly  to  the  king  or 
to  judgesappointed  by  the  latter.  Neilhertlie  way- 
wode  nor  the  slarost  was  to  interfere  in  local  mat- 
ters concerning  only  the  Karaites.  Lawsuits  l>e- 
tween  Karaites  and  Christians  were  to  !h-  ilecidml  l>y 
a  tribunal  composed  of  the  Karaite  elder  and  the 
waywode.  These  privileges  were  contirnuil  by  Al- 
exander Jagellon  in  141)2. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  wntury  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  .Tewisli  community  in  Troki  was  still 
further  strengthened  by  a  royal  order  (14S.'i)  direct 
iiig  a  s<'panite  levy  and  colleetion  of  tuxes  for  its 
niembers.  Individual  Jews  gained  in  iulluence 
through  their  growing  commercial  eiili-rpri'^-s,  as 
is  shown  by  a  s«-ries  of  conteiiiponiry  diKuiiKiits. 
Thus  in  1484  the  customs  duties  of 
Fourteenth,  Novogrudok  wen-  lea-st-d  to  the  Troki 
Fifteenth,  Jews  Ilia  Mois<.yevich,  Rubim  Sako- 
and  vich,    Avram    Danilovicli,    uud    Kska 

Sixteenth    Slulemovich;    in    1480   lliose  of  Jito 

Centuries,    niir,   I'ntivl.    Kii'V.   a'--'    V  • -' '--I 

Were  leasj'd  to  Simsii  K 
Shaniak  Danilovicli,  and  Ri/hka.  J. 
Troki;  and  in  I4S« those  of  Troki  »■ 

Jew   ^likhail   Danilovicli.  of  whom  : 

in  a  iliKMimeiit  of  MU.')  also 

At    the  beiliiinini.'    of    tl..     •.ivL.tuh   .-.  nmri    ilii- 
prosperity  of  the  Troki  .1 
ably,  anil  they  petitiom-d  i 
III   response  the  king  W- 
dated  July.  VM':    -  In   v 
condilioii  of  the  Jews  of  I 

them  to  liii   il..     or-  - 

under  Ki: 
them  tlieii ....  .        , 
were  to  lie  tlechliil 
bv    11 

Decree  of     I 
1607. 

\\ 
the  wnywi"!'-  ■ 
Wert'  to  p  I 

til.-    .-III.   ! 


to  III 

Trt>k 

In  the  Jewish  fxirtiuu  ul   Uw  lowu. 


Tiny  Were 


Troki 
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furtlier  pcriiiitU'd  to  pasture  tlioir  cattle  ami  to 
gatlier  liuy  on  tiie  iiieailKWs  which  Jews  had  used 
from  oldeii  times.  Tliey  were  exempted  from  all 
customs  duties;  and  they  were  further  permitted  to 
travel  luiresirietedly  on  the  highways  and  rivers. 
They  were  also  exempted  from  tield-work  and  simi- 
lar tasks  connected  with  the  royal  castle  in  Troki. 

In  l."il4  the  Troki  Jews  again  petitioned  the  king 
for  the  conlirnmtion  of  their  ancient  jirivileges:  and 
in  1510  Sigismuiul  ordered,  "in  response  to  the  pe- 
tition of  the  inhabitants  of  Troki  of  the  Roman, 
Greek-Catholic,  and  Jewish  religions,  iu  consecpience 
of  the  great  impoverishment  of  the  city."  that  semi- 
annual fairs  he  held  at  Troki,  and  that  all  merchants 
iniveling  from  Kovno  to  Wilua,  or  vice  versa,  pass 
through  Troki.  Iu  March,  1521,  the  Jewish  elder 
of  Troki,  Mordeeai  Yeskovich,  complained  to  the 
king  that  the  waywode  of  Troki  had  quartered  his 
servants  in  the  Jewish  houses  contrary  to  previous 
usage,  which  permitted  the  quartering  of  officers  and 
nobles  in  houses  of  the  Jews  only  during  the  king's 
sojourn  in  the  city.  The  king's  decision  was  favor- 
able to  the  pelitiimcrs.  In  1522  mention  is  made  of 
the  Jews  of  Troki  as  sharing  the  ])rivileges  granted 
to  the  Jews  of  Lithuania,  and  in  1.529  as  having 
paid  their  share  of  the  tax  of  l.OUO  kop  groschcu 
levied  on  all  the  Jews  of  Lithuania.  A  document 
of  1540  contirms  the  Troki  Jew  IJatko  Agrianovich 
in  the  possession  of  lands  and  of  two  lakes  former- 
ly belonging  to  Boyar  Y'uri  Stanislavovich.  The 
Troki  Jews  are  mentioned  in  1551  as  being  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  the  SEitEiiszczYZXA;  also 
iu  documents  of  15.")2  and  1.555.  From  a  docu- 
ment of  1.562  it  appears  that  the  Sijlt  monopoly  of 
Troki  was  leased  in  that  year  to  the  Jew  Y'esko 
Mordukhayevich;  and  from  one  of  15G3  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Jews  of  Troki  paid  a  tax  of  3T6  kop 
groschen  imposed  on  the  Jews  of  Lilluiania.  Im- 
portant properties  were  at  this  time  held  by  Jews  of 
Troki.  as  isevidenced  by  a  document  of  1.568,  where- 
in the  king  confirms  the  Jew  Zakharias  Moizesho- 
vich  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  castle  properties, 
and  by  another  of  1.569,  which  refers  to  the  sale  of 
the  "Jewish  castle  "held  by  the  Jew  Ogron  Mor- 
dukhayevich. The  castle  jiropc'rly  included  fields, 
forests,  pastures,  swamps,  etc..  as  is  indicated  by  the 
bill  of  sjile.  which  was  signed  by  Ogron  in  Hebrew 
letters. 

Stephen   Bathori  included  the  Jews  of  Troki  in 

the  contirmation  of  ancient   privileges  granted  to 

the   Jews  of   Lithuania  in  1576.     In 

TJnder        \->l>i  he  reminded  them  of  theirarrears 

Stephen      of  taxes;   and  in  1579  he  decreed  that 

Bathori.  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them  should 
not  exceed  in  amount  those  levied  in 
the  preceding  reigns,  and  confirmed  the  privileges 
granted  them  by  Sigismund  in  1.507.  In  1579  Ba- 
thori found  it  necessary  to  adjust  a  sidt  originating 
in  the  commercial  rivalry  between  the  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Tatars  of  Troki  and  the  Christian  burgh- 
ers of  Kovno.  In  1.582  the  Jewish  burghers  of 
Troki,  represented  by  their  elder  Alexander  Isako- 
vich.  made  complaint  to  King  Stephen  Bathori 
against  the  waywode  Stephen  Koriliutovich,  who 
had  quartered  his  servants  in  .Icwisli  houses  during 
the  king's  absence  from  the  town.     The  complaint 


was  sustained.  In  1585  the  Jews  together  with  the 
Christians  of  Troki  are  mentioned  in  a  lawsuit 
against  the  farmer  of  the  customs  duties,  who  had 
seized  merchandise  belonging  to  them.  Thedillicully 
seemingly  arose  in  the  abuse  by  the  citizens  of  Troki 
(jf  an  old  privilege  exempting  them  from  the  ])ay 
meat  of  customs  duties.  Four  3ears  later  the  Jews 
of  Troki,  through  their  elder  Aaron  Sliolomovich, 
complained  lo  King  Sigismund  that  the  burghers  of 
Kovno  prohibited  them  from  trading  freely  in  that 
city  and  confiscated  their  wares  contrary  to  priv- 
ileges granted  to  the  Jews  by  the  Polish  kings  and 
Lithuanian  grand  dukes.  In  response  to  this  peti- 
tion the  king  directed  (March  2.S,  1.589)  that  the 
rights  of  the  Jews  of  Troki  be  respected.  In  1619 
reference  is  made  in  a  legal  document  to  the  Jew 
Samuel  Y'akhimovieh  of  Troki. 

In  1897  Troki  had  a  total  population  of  2,390,  of 
whom  818  were  Kabbinites  and  -124  were  Karaites. 
The  Karaites,  who  enjoy  full  civic  rights,  are  as  a 
rule  friendly  to  their  Kabbinite  neigh- 
Present      bors,    but   live   separate   from   them. 
Day.         Considerable    antagonism    aro.se    be- 
tween these  two  cla.sses  in  the  reigu 
of  Nicholas  I.,  largely  through  the  action  of  Firko- 
vich.     A  law  was   passed    prohibiting   Rabbinites 
from  residing  in  Troki;  but  this  was  repealed  in  the 
sixth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.     The  Ka- 
raites still  use  their  ancient  Tatar  dialect;   but  in 
their  religious  services  according  to  the  Sephardie 
ritual   they   employ  Hebrew.     In  olden  times  the 
Karaite's  were  granted  250  deciatines  of  land,  w  hicli 
they  arc  now  permitted  to  use  for  farming  purposes. 
Most  of  them  are  market-gardeners  and  truckers, 
and  lease  their  meadows  to  the  peasants.     They  are 
engaged  also  in  retail  trade  and  in  handicrafts.     The 
young  Karaites,  desiring  broader  o])porlunities.  leave 
their  native  town  to  seek  their  fortunes  cLscwhere. 
Some  of  them  enter  the  liberal  professions  or  become 
government  ofiicials;  and  not  a  few  have  achieved 
notable  success  as  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
Most  of  them  remember  their  native  town  and  con- 
tribute generously  toward  iis  commu- 
The  nal  needs.     Large  numbers  return  to 

Troki  Troki  for  the  fall  holy  days.  The 
Karaites,  evening  after  Y'om  Kippur  is  cele- 
brated with  great  gaiety.  A  Karaite 
hakam  was  formerly  statii)ned  at  Troki;  btit  now 
there  is  only  one  for  all  the  Russian  Karaites:  he 
resides  at  Eupatoria.  The  Karaites  of  Troki  have 
their  own  sholiet;  but  they  employ  the  Rabbinite 
mohcl.  Troki  has  one  Karaite  school,  in  which  re- 
ligious instruction  is  given  to  the  children.  The 
Rabbinites  are  for  the  most  i)art  merchants  of  small 
means.  There  are  no  very  important  industries  in 
the  place. 

Some  of  the  early  Karaite  settlers  in  Troki  emi- 
grated to  Lutsk  iu  Volhyniaand  to  Ilalicz  in  Galicia, 
and  established  Karaite  conununities  in  those  towns. 
See  Jkw.  Enxyc.  vii.  438,  n.r.  K.\r.\ites. 

BiBLinnnArnv:  licficntu  i  Xailiiixi.  a. v.:  Rui>sko-Yci'reitiki 
Aikhiv.  vdl.s.  1.  and  II.,  s  v.:    Kliroiillia  Vnslthixla,  1900; 
Kiilzildnijeilichexki  Slnrar.  xlv.  431  433;   Harkavv,  ^ItO'li- 
iUkcIic  DcnUmillcr  aus  dcr  Krim,  1876. 
n.  n.  J.  G.  L. 

The  Karaite  community  of  Troki  produced  several 
important  scholars,  among  them  being  the  follow- 
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ing:  Isaac  ben  Abniliam  Troki  (I61I1  rent,),  author 
of  the  apologetic  w<]ik  "Hi/./.iik  Ernunah";  Zcrah 
Troki  (ITth  cent.),  for  wlioin  Joseph  Solomon  Del- 
iiiedigo  wrote  his  "Elnn";  E/.ra  Troki  (il.  lOCO), 
who  was  a  relative  and  pupil  of  the  above-mentioned 
Zerali,  and  stuilied  medicine  under  Dehuedigo,  later 
becoming  physician  to  King  John  Casimir  of  Po- 
land; Abraham  b.  Samuel  (second  lialf 

Scholars,  of  ITlli  cent.),  a  judge  of  the  Karaites 
of  Troki,  and  reputed  to  have  been 
a  favorite  of  King  John  Sobieski.  At  that  time 
Troki  was  recognized  as  the  seat  of  authority  for 
the  Ivarailes  of  the  surrounding  towns  of  Posvol, 
I5ir/hi,  Sell/.,  Shal.  ZiM'mer,  \eiistadt,  and  others; 
but  tlie  nunilicr  of  Karaites  in  Tripki  was  apparently 
very  small.  In  a  decision  of  the  Litliiianian  Cduncil, 
or"  wa'ad,"<hited  Zabludowo,  9lh  of  Adar(Ahirch7), 
1C04,  and  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  the  rates  of 
taxation  (a  matter  in  which  the  Karaites  seem  tolnive 
been  dependent  on  the  Habbiiiites),  the  authority  of 
the  Karaites  of  Troki  was  recognized  on  the  condi- 
tion that  at  the  end  of  two  years  Troki  should  be 
fonnil  to  have  not  less  than  ten  Karaite  "ba'ale  bat- 
tim,"  or  beads  of  families.  Tliis  amply  disproves 
Firkovieh's  statement  that  i)rior  to  the  pestilence  of 
1711).  in  u  Midi  almost  all  of  them  perished,  Troki  liad 
.loo  Karaite  families.  Since  then  Troki  has  been  of 
little  importance  among  the  Karaites;  ami  its  name 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  lists  of  subscribers  to  Karaite 
works.  Gabriel  Firkovich,  son-in-law  of  Abridiain 
Firkovich,  was  probably  the  last  Karaite  of  Troki  lo 
attain  any  pinminence. 

The  Uabbinite  community  of  Troki  is  likewise 
of  little  importance.  Habbi  Zebi  Ilir^ch.  father  of 
Samuel  Salant  of  Jerusalem,  was  rabbi  of  Tn)ki  in 
the  lirsl  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  IJeiija- 
inin  Friedman,  later  rabbi  of  Antokol,  a  suburb  of 
Wilna,  occupied  tlie  Troki  rabbinate  Irom  18(15  lo 
1870. 
BlIU.KXJRAPIiv  :  Flrk"Vlc-li.  .l/iiifZi/ifciir<iii,pp.Kl-2.'>».  WItnn. 

ISTl  ;  Film.  HiKch.dcs  Kartltrl.  III.  42,  LelrHli'.  WBI:  Miiir 

irlil,  '/.ur  (limhichlr  unil  (JcncatiHlic  iltr  Ulliizbui'i/r,  pp. 

■M  Jill,  St.  Pi'tersliunf.  IHIHI. 

II.  n.  P.  V.'i. 

TROKI :  Karaite  family  deriving  its  name  from 
the  city  of  Trciki,  in  tln>  govermnc-nt  <if  Wlliui.  Hus- 
sia.     The  more  impnrtant  miinbeis  nf  tin-  family  are; 

Abraham  ben  Aaron  Hazzan  Troki:  Karaile 
liluigical  pod;  lived  at  Tri>ki  in  the  si.vteentli  cen- 
tury. A  lilurLrieal  pin-m  of  Ids,  begiiming  with 
the'wmds  ti-\M02  dSv  inN^J  TIVJ'X.  for  the  Sab 
batienl  R<-ctiiin  "  lieshallal.i."  has  been  insiTleil  in  the 
Karaile  Siildur  (i.  lilfi).  It  is  possible  that  the  1111- 
meidtis  liluigic.'il  pnemsfound  there  undi'rthe  name 
"Abraham  "  wiilimit  any  olher  indicatlou  may  al.so 
have  been  compo.sed  by  Troki. 
Iliat.lcKiinrnv:  Kftrst,  f/i»rli.  iIm  fimVIrr;.  III.  AT  :  (inUliilMT. 

Ilihhiirt  U-.TkU'IoI  lM-li»rii'im.  \<   \!<\.  Wllnii.  IsftV 

Abraham  bonJosiah  hn-Shofot  Troki:  Karaite 
physician  and  sehiilar;  li^on  at  Troki.  died  Dee, 
KIMS.  Ill-  was  physician  to  John  111.,  Sobieski.  and 
Inter  to  Oniml  liuke  Sigismnnd  II.  TioUl  was 
the  author  of  two  meiliciil  works:  one.  in  Hebrew, 
entitled  "0?ar  lm-'Am."and  the  oilier,  in  bitln.  slill 
extant  in  manuscript  (Si.  PrtersburR  Cat.,  No.  7H2). 
According  to  Abraham  Kirkovlcli,  Troki  wroti-  also 
a  Work  in  seven  scclloiis  entitled  "  Mitsa  lm-"Aiii," 


which,  after  having  tronslaKil  it  into  Ijiiin.  lie  sold 
to  the  Dominican  friars  at  Wilna.  Siiiil,iali  I.uzki 
mentionstwootherworks  by  Troki,  -IJet  Alirahaiii" 
and  "Pus  Yedn,"  both  of  which  dealt  with  scieutillc 
siibjecla. 

Bini.ioiiit  triiv :  FQnu.  (Ittth.  lUt  Knrtlrri.  ill.  M :  u>4(lol>n', 

llllili'iirl  Ir-Tnlrtliit  hii-lfiirii'lni.y  ''     -■■   •  ,1,  Liizkl,  "ruh 
Ziiildikiiii.  n.v.  3  anil  c :  Fiiciin,  h  '.  p.  a»    Nru- 

Uaui^r,  .liini/rr  /Vdm/dirun  lltl 

"  I.  nil. 

Isaac  ben  Abraham  Troki:  Karaite  polemicjtl 
writer;    born    at   Troki      I.')*!.    <lied    iu    Ihi- 
city  l.'iOl.     He  was  instructed  in  llible  and  ll< 
liteniluru   by    the    Karaile   s«'li"lar   /eplmniuh    li.n 
Mordecai,  and   in  Ijitiii  and   Polish   literutiires  by 
Christian    teachers.     Moving   in    I'hrisiian    <  ir   ' 
Troki  was  often  called  upon  to  take  part  iiiteh 
controversiis;   anil  this  prompted  him  l>>  stiidi   o-- 
ligioiis   philosophy  and  Christian    theology  and  to 
aci|Uaint    himself   with    the   tenets  of   the  various 
Christian  sects.     In  the  coursi-  of  his  studies  he  Ih'- 
caine  interested  iu  the  ami  Christian  and  anti-Jt-"  ■-'; 
writings   of    his   contein|)oniries   and    coiiipa' 

Nicholas    Parula,    .Martin    C/.eehowie,  and   .^i 

Uudni.      To   refute  the  arguments  of   the    writers 
against  the  Jewish  religion  and  to  show  the  su|H'ii 
ority   of  Judaism,  Troki   wrolo   Ills  ep(H-li-iimkiiig 
"  Hi/./.ulj:  Kmiinali." 

This  work  is  in  two  volumes,  containing  iiim-ty 
nine  chapters  in  all.  The  author  liegins  by  demon 
struting  that  Jesus  was  not  the  Messiah  pre<licle<l  by 

the    Prophets.     "This"  In    v.n  s.    "in 

His  rvidint  (I)  from  his  p.  fi    lu 

"  Hizzuk     his  acts,  (8)  from  the  1  I.;,  li 

£munah."    he  lived,  and  (-1)   fmnt  the   fact   li.ut 

during  his  lifrtiine  the  pmiiilsi's  ii.at 
related  to  theiidveiit  of  the  evpected  Messiah  wen* 
not  fullilled."  His  iirgiimenls  on  these  points  an- 
as follows:  (1)  Jesus'  peiligree:  Without  diseuviiii.' 
Ihc  question  of  the  n-lationship  of  Joseph  !••  Dm  i.l, 
which  is  more  llian  doubtful,  one  may  ask.  W  li.t 
has  Ji'Sils  lo  do  with  Joseph,  who  was  nol  Itisfailn  1  : 
(2)  His  acts:  Aeeording  to  .Mull.  x.  34,  Jesuit  iwiil. 
"Think  not  that  I  um  come  to  iiiuke  peiuf  on  i-arlli: 
I  cunie  not  Ut  send  peace,  but  n  sword  For  I  uin 
come  to  K«'t  n  muii  at  vurlatiri-iiL-iinsI  Ids  fulhet.  uiid 
till-  daughter  iigiiinst  her  t  I  the  duuk'lii-'- 

iii  law   ugulnst  her  m'>il;  0<\   ili !..  r 

hund.  Holy  Wrilult 
Messiuh  iiclions  eon: 
period  of  his  e.vlsten. .-.    1 
nol  come  at  the  lime  Tt' 
lliev  pleiliiMrd  the  i> 
days"(lNi.  II.  3^     <i 
pnunlses:    All 
advent  of  the  M 
III  the  world,  liol  ..1 
llie  uiiimnN-  vrl  tl>. 
who 

the    ' 

wh.. 

toriii 

sent 

the 

Hesl 

fate,  what  l,iU5C  was  Ui'  te   |..t  ,  .niiiiiuii  n iiior 


Troki 
Troyes 
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linn?     And  why  did  hi'  |>iiiy  in  thi-  iniiiinir  ri-lalcd 

in  Miitt    xxvi.  31)?     On  the  other  liiirid,  if  it  lie  iis- 

snnu'd  llml  the  cruciliNiDn  wiisu;j;iiinst 

Argu-        Ids  will,  Iidw  thc'ii  cim  ho  be  ri'giinU'd 

ments.       as  God — he,  wlio  was  iinalilc  to  resist 

tlie  power  of  tliose  wlio  hrotlght  him 

to  the  cross?     How   rould   one  who   liad  not  tlie 

power  to  sjive  Ids  own  life  be  held  as  the  Savior  of 

all  niaidiind  ("  Hizziik  Enninali,"rh.  xlvii).     In  the 

last  chapter  Troki  (|iioles  l{ev.  xxil.  18,  and  asUs 

how  Christians  coidd  consistently  make  changes  of 

so  jrlarinj;  a  nature;   for  the  change  of  the  Sabbath 

from  llie  seventh  to  the  lirst  day  of  the  week  was 

not  authorized  by  Jesiia  or  by  any  of  his  disciples. 

Moreover,  i)artaking   of   the    blood    and   llesh   of  a 

sirangled  l)east  is  a  palpable  infringement  of  the 

dictates  of  the  Apostles. 

Troki  dieil  before  completing  his  work,  the  index 
and  preface  to  which  were  made  by  Ins  pupil  Jo- 
seph ben  Mordccjd  .Malinovski  Troki.  The"nizzuk 
Eniunah  "  remained  for  many  years  in  manuscript, 
and  the  text  underwent  many  changes  at  the  hands 
of  the  copyists.  One  rabbi  went  so  far  as  to  substi- 
tute for  many  of  Trokis  ])hilosophical  arguments 
Talmiidical  sjiyings.  The  work  was  first  published, 
with  a  r>:iliii  translation,  by  Wagenseil  in  his  "Tela 
Ignea  Salauie  "  (Freiberg,  1681),  and  was  reprinted 
in  Amsterdam  (1T05),  Jerusalem  (184.'i),  and  I^eipsic 
(b'*.'i7).  It  was  also  translated  into  Juda'o-Gernuin 
(Amsterdam,  1717),  into  En  glisli  by  Mo(atta(  London, 
18."il),  into  German  by  David  Deutsch  (Sohran,  IStio, 
Sdeil.  1873,  with  the  Hebrew  text)  and  into  Spaiush, 
the  last-mentioned  translation  being  extant  in  manu- 
script. Through  its  Latin  translation  the  "Ilizzuk 
Emunali  "  became  the  object  of  passionate  debates  in 
Christian  circles;  and  its  arguments  against  Chris- 
tianity were  u.sed  by  all  freethiidiers. 
Editions  Voltaire  gives  the  following  apprecia- 
and  Trans-  tion  of  it:  "11  a  rassemble  toutes  les 
lations.  ililHcidtes  <|Ue  les  incredules  ont 
prodiguees  depuis.  Entin  les  incre- 
dulcs  les  plus  determines  n"ont  presfpie  rien  allegue 
qui  ne  soil  dans  Ic  IJempart  de  l;i  Foi  du  rabbiu 
Isaac"  (".Melanges,"  iii.  344). 

Simhali  Luzki  mentions  two  other  wcuksby  Troki ; 
namely,  a  Irciitiseon  thenew  moon,  according  tothe 
"Gan  'Eden  "  of  Aaron  the  Younger,  and  a  work,  in 
the  forniof  (piestionsand  answers,  on  the  slaughter- 
ing of  animals,  also  according  to  the  "Gan  'Eden." 
Troki  composed  also  liturgical  poems,  sonic  of  whicli 
have  been  inserted  in  the  Karaite  Siildur. 

RiHi.incKAriiv  :  Furst,  (;rnrh.)h->tK<in'li-rt.\\l.  ;ja  f  ?  firq.;  Neii- 
tminT.  An!<  thr  /*f7f i-j*/»io'i/f f  Uiiitiitthth.  ii.  ftt;  (iclper. 
?kiichf/flnfv<iiir  Schriftfii^  pp.  lT.s-2'-'4.  lU'illii.  IsTfJ:  (iott- 
lotnT.  Itililoril  h-T'ilrilul  lin-Isiirtrim.  p.  \M;  (irutz, 
tlt\*rh.i\.'VM:  Fucnii.  Krur.sfl  I'l.-tnN/,  p.  till, 
.1,  T.   Bii. 

Joseph    ben    M ordecai    Malinovski    Troki : 

Karaite  .scholar;  lived  at  Troki  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  ])upil  of  Isaac  ben  Abraham  Troki,  to 
whose  "  Hizzuk  Einunah"  be  wrote  tlio  preface  and 
the  index.  Josc'ph  Troki  was  the  author  of:  "Ha- 
Elef  Leka"  {Amsterdam,  r.  1G2C),  a  prayer  consist- 
ing of  1,000  words,  each  beginning  with  the  letter 
PI:  "Kizzur  'Inyan  Sheliilab  "  (Vienna,  1830),  on  the 
laws  concerning  the  slaughtering  of  animals  accord- 
ing to  Elijah  Bashyazi,  published  together  with  the 


"  Dod  Mordekai  "  of  Morderai  ben  Nissim.  Simhah 
Luzki  attributes  also  to  Troki  "Sefer  Miidiagim," 
on  the  ritual  customs  of  the  Karaites;  "  Perush  'al 
Ilakdamat  Azulah,"  a  commentary  lui  the  i)niyer 
"  Azulah  "  ;  aeommentary  on  the  ten  Karaite  articles 
of  faith  ;  and  "  Perush  'al  'Inyan  ha-'Arayot,"  on  the 
laws  of  incest  according  to  Elijah  Hashyazi. 

Rllu.i<ifiR-\rnv:  Fftp't,  flrnch.ilrH  Karikrt.  111.  :t7:  Irieiii.  UihL 
.;iii(.  III.  «S;  Simliuh  MiisfS  Luzki.  Orah  ^addihim,  s.v.  D; 
Stelllschnelilcr.  Ctll.  Itudl.  col.  150». 

Solomon  ben  Aaron  Troki:  Karaite  scholar; 
lived  al  Tiiiki  in  the  .scvcnlei  iilli  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. He  was  a  relative  of  Mordecai  beu  Nissim, 
author  of  the  "Dod  Mordekai,"  whom  he  surpassed 
in  knowledge  both  of  rabbinical  literature  and  of 
secular  science,  of  which  latter  he  made  use  in  his 
writings.  Troki  was  the  author  of:  "  Jligdal  "Oz," 
a  polemical  work,  in  seven  chapters,  against  Chris- 
tianity; "  Hak  we-Tob,"  a  controver.sy  between  Ka- 
raites and  Habbiuites,  in  the  form  of  questions  and 
answers;  "Lel.iem  Sc'orim,"  in  two  volumes,  each 
containing  live  chapters,  on  the  dilTerciices  between 
the  Karaites  and  the  Habbinites;  "  Apjiiryon,"  a  re- 
ligious code  in  two  volumes,  the  lirst.  entitled  "Rc- 
haba'am  ben  Shelomoh,"  giving  the  Karaite  view  of 
the  Mosaic  precepts,  and  the  second,  entitled 
"Yarabc'am  ben  Xebat,"  refuting  the  Christian  dog- 
mas. Troki  dis|)layed  in  the  last-named  work,  which 
is  extant  in  manuscript  (St.  Petersburg  Cat.,  Nos. 
754.  7").")),  a  wide  knowledge  of  rabbinical  literature. 
He  enumerates  the  Lithuanian  scholars  of  his  time 
and  gives  a  list  of  the  Karaite  works  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Joseph  Delmedigo.  One  cliapler  is  devoted 
to  pedagogy  and  the  religious  customs  of  Karaites  in 
Polaiui.  Troki  was  the  author  of  another  work, 
also  Iiearing  the  title  "  Appiryon."  in  which  he  an- 
swers in  concise  form  the  questions  of  the  minister 
of  the  government  of  Sweden  as  to  the  origin  of 
Karaism  and  as  to  the  points  in  which  ildilTersfrom 
Habbinism.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-four  short 
chapters,  in  which  all  the  ceremonial  laws  of  the 
Karaites  are  passed  in  review.  The  "  Appiryon  "  has 
been  ptiblished  by  Neubauerin  his  "  Ausder  Peters- 
burger  Bibliothek  "  (p.  70,  Leipsic,  1806). 

nini.inoRAPHY:  Ffirst,  flesch.  flo»  Knriterl.  111.  SO  et  seq.; 
tioitlober.  Dihh<frct  Ic-Totcdot  /(rt-A'nrd'oH,  p.  '^il. 

Zerah  ben  Nathan  Troki  :  Karaite  scholar; 
boni  at  Troki  l.'i.'^O.  He  u<lclicsse(l  to  Joseph  Del- 
medigo twelve  questions  on  mathematics,  astron- 
omy, angelology.  Cabala,  etc.  The  answers  to 
the.se  questions,  together  with  seventy  mathemat- 
ical paradoxes,  form  the  subject  of  Delmedigo's 
"Elim."  which  work  the  Karaites  attribute  to  Troki. 
Trokis  letters  to  Joseph  Delmedigo  and  to  Mc'ir 
of  Metz,  with  whom  the  Karaite  scholar  became 
acquainted,  were  published  by  Abraham  Geiger 
under  the  tille  "Miktab  Ahuz  "  inliis  "  Mclo  (^hofna- 
jim."  Troki  comjioscd  several  liturgical  jioems, 
two  of  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  Karaite 
Siddur  (i.  402;  iv.,  end). 

BiiM.iniiR.vpiiY?  Furst.  f!i!<ch. de.t  Knrilrrt.  iu.  2»:  Gottlolwr, 
HMuircl  h-T<ilcdiit  ha-Isiira'lm,  p.  165;  Geiger,  McUi  Uiif- 
»'i//(»i.  Introduction,  p.  x.xxvil. 
s.  I.  Bk. 

TROP :  JudiTo-German  term  for  tropes,  tlie 
short  musical  cadences,  called  "distinctions"  in  the 
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<'liurcli  plaiii-song,  which  are  the  triulitinnnl  viieal 
intcrj)rctatiim  of  the  accents  in  tlie  Ca.ntii.i.ation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.       See  also  Accents  i.n 

llKlililiW. 

•1  F.   L.  C. 

TROY,  N.  Y.  :  City  ami  the  capital  of  Reiissi-1- 
acr  coiiuty  in  the  stale  of  New  York;  situated  on 
tlie  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  six  miles  above 
Albany.  Althougli  it  was  settled  in  17W7,  no  au- 
tlientic  record  is  found  of  a  Jewisli  iidiabitant  until 
about  1M42,  when  Emanuel  Marks  of  Albany,  now 
(!'J05)  a  retired  merchant,  established  business  rela- 
tions witli  some  of  the  people  of  Troy  and,  being 
pleased  with  their  public  spirit  and  proirressiveness, 
settled  in  that  city.  lie  was  followecl  in  IS-CJ  by 
Herman  Levy  and  fandlv.  and  in  1«-J5  bv  Charles 
Wolf. 

lu  Sept.,  18."j1,  Emanviel  Gratz,  who  also  had  set- 
tled in  Troy,  undertook  tlie  task  of  organizing  a 
congregation.  lie  rented  two  rooms,  one  for  men  and 
one  for  women,  in  the  old  AVotkyus  lilock  on  Con- 
gress street,  and  engaged  a  certain  Konigsberg  as 
cantor  for  the  holy  days, thereafter  olliciating  liiniself. 
In  18.5;J,  the  membersliip  having  incna.sed  to  eiglit- 
cen,  he  organized  a  permanent  congregation  under 
the  name  "Anslie  Chased."  A  hall  was  hired  in 
AVotkyns  IJlockand  furnished  in  theOrthiido.\  style. 
In  18.0.1  dissensions  arose  among  the  nienibers.  nnil 
many  willidrew,  leaving  in  the  old  congregation 
but  eight  members,  nolsullicienl  for  a  quorum.  The 
seceding  membors  organized  a  congregation  of  their 
own. 

In  ISiJT  Aaron  Kscnsky  made  Troy  Ids  homi'.  and 
became  active  in  .Jewish  matters.  Seeing  the  ii.se- 
lessness  of  two  congregations,  he  at  once  took  ste]>s 
to  reunite  them.  At  a  meeting,  lasting  almost  on 
entire  day,  harmony  was  restoreil.  and  a  congrega- 
tion wasorgnnized  untlerthe  name  "  Heritli  Shalom  " 
(Covenant  of  Peace).  This  congregation  in  1M70 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Division  streets 
a  synagogue  which  is  known  as  tin-  Third  Street 
Temple.  AI)out  this  time  some  members  adhering 
to  the  Orthodox  doctrine  withdrew  and  formeil  a 
congregation  known  as"I5elh  Israel  Ilickur  Clio- 
lim";  they  now  (lOO.O)  worship  in  a  hall  at  No.  H 
Stjite  street.  In  187:5  another  Orthodox  congregalion 
came  into  existence  under  the  name"Shar)di  Tephi- 
lah  ":    it  has  erected  a  synagogue  on  Division  slreil- 

The  following  orders  have  lodges  in  Troy  :  Il'nai 
li'rilh,  Kree  Sons  of  Isniel.  Kelhcr  sliel  Ilarzrl, 
IJ'rith  Abraham,  and  Sons  of  Ilenjamin.  The  fol- 
lowing .lewish  charilalih;  organizations  exist  in  the 
commuidty  :  Sisterhood  of  the  Third  Street  Templi', 
the  Hebrew  Shelter  Soeiely.  the  Ijidies'  Hebrew 
Aid  Society,  and  the  Ladies'  Hebrew  Iteiievolent 
Soeielv. 

.1  L.   LoK. 


community  by  Joseph  ben  Samuel  Hontils  of  Limog<-s 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  shows  tliat 
at  that  time  the  Jews  of  Troves,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  counts  of  Champagne,  who  regurde<l  them  asun 
important  source  of  revenue,  owned  vineyards  uud 
other  real  estate.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  <  entury 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirti-enth  thecminlH  of 
Cliami)agne  and  the  King  of  Fmnc-e  entered  into  nn 
agreement  by  which  the  contmcting  parties  Ixjund 
themselves  to  surrender  to  each  other  all  Jews  who 
should  i|uit  the  domains  of  the  one  and  settle  iu  the 
territories  of  the  other.  In  r.'04  all  rights  over 
the  Jews  who  s«'ltled  in  Ervy  wen-  waived  liy  the 
Seigneur  d'Krvy  in  favor  of  Countess  lilanchf  of 
Troyes;  and  in  I'J'.'S  Thibaud,  Count  of  Cliampiigne. 
acknowledged  the  receipt  for  1C<»  livres  given  by  the 
Jews  of  the  city  tojacob,  "Muster  of  the  Jews  of 
Troyes." 

In  Alarcli,  1288,  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Troyixi 
were  accused  of  a  ritual  murder;  ami  on  April  24  of 
the  same  year  the  tribimal  of  the  hxpiisitioii  cod- 
denuied  to  the  slake  thirteen  Jews,  whose  immes. 
aci-ording  to  the  elegy  of  Jacob  ben  Juduh  on  the 
auto  da  fe,  were  as  follows:  Isaac  Chtllelain.  with 
his  wife,  two  sons,  and  daughter-in-law,  SumNin 
I.'Cadnton,  Solomon  <ir  Salamin  Imii  Vivani,  Itaruch 
il'Avirey  or  ISarucli  Tob  "Elem  (Monllls).  Simeon  of 
Chalilliui,  Jonah  or-le  IJeau  Culon."  Isiuie  Cohen, 
Hayyiin  of  Hrinon  (iliparlment  of  Yonne)  or  "Ic 
MaltredeHrinon,"anil  Hayyimof  Chaouree(i|epnrl 
meiit  of  Aiibe).  In  1298  Vivant  of  Troyes  was  one 
of  the  .lews  subsidized  by  thi'  treasury  as  un  atlniiu- 
islrator  for  the  Jews  of  Fniiir-e. 

The  Jewish  revenues  from  thelmiliwicknf  Troyc« 
indicate  that  at  this  lime  the  Jews  w. 
ous  throughout  the  ciiuntry  ;    for  in 
incomeaniounted  to  l.fl<M)livres.     Pt. 
among  them;  and  the  seicniors  of  ii 
the  ee<-lesiastic!d  ilignilaries  when    liiiniiun    •  ui 
barras.sid  applied  to  them  forassislanee.     The  Jews 

were  expelled  from  Troyes  in  IIIIKJ,  1  ■■•  ■   d  In 

great  numbers   In    tSLI.     The   "  !>■ .  :    le« 

Jinfs  du  Marrois"  contjdiiB  tin- immi^  ..  -   ....    who 
settled  at   Troyes  during  the  years  i:t2t    to    132:1 
Maisire  Deuaye,   Donjuyf  son   of  H-'  •  ■•  '    "  ■ 
Vie  anil  l)ondm  his  son.  Tirine.  ami 
i:i79  Ihe  family  of  Isaac  Lynn  of  Tr.i.  . 
a  special  favor  pennission  to  ri'side  in   I 
Toward  Ihe  <los«-  of  the  <■■'<'<■■  i^i.  ■■  i 
ham  of  Treves,  sim  of  M  ' 
Treves  lived  at  Troy.  - 
the  Jewish  communi' 

A  Hel)rew  wl I  • 

the  highi'sl   nd 

numerouH  slu.l 

Oermany  and   I 

twelfth  cenlurv 

were  adopt).)}   in    fcirvlgn  roiintrir*    ■» 

Troyes  about  IHW 

Among  Ihi'  ! 
Il.vsiii   ami    1 
Judali  bi  I 
SheniMi  .li 
Me\i 
ben  >1 
llicTusiili  ;13thccD'  ■•'•|'U 


TiumbuU 
Tudela 
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llaz/aii  Inn  Jiitliili,  and  Mcnaliciii  ami  liis  disciple 
jiulah  lull  Elic'/.iT  (13tli  cent.).  Tioyes  is  iiicii- 
lioiud  ill  ••  Jlordi'kni"  on  Gi^.  ix.,  No.  446.  The 
"Seder  Tro.ves"  (Troycs  riliial)  bas  been  edited  by 
Max  Weiss  in  the  "  Fest.selirift "  publisbcd  in  lionoi- 
of  Jloses  JSlocli  (Budapest,  IIKW). 

Dini.IOHRArilY:  C'lirre.  HMnire  Pnpnlairc  He  Troyts.  p.  Wl; 
M.  A.  lierwiii,  KioMi  mir  hs  Jin7»  ile  la  linuionnne.  p.  4^, 
Itlloii,  l.'-'VH;  (iiiiss,  (Inlliit  JiKiiiicii,  pp.  -^i-'M:  IliliUn- 
Ihhiiii:  ill-  VKtiih-  (le  (Viiridd,  1H4!),  p.  414;  Liiloue,  (■(ii(«- 
(iiiii  ilr  IMWiiiHi'  i/f  Saiiil-Liiuii  th  Tiowk:  KiMuin-Neu- 
Ixiiior,  Lei  Uahliiiis  f'niiii.ni.s  p.  475 :  ll.K.J.\t.  ItW;  111. 
Ill,  L'l-:  XV.  •-•ini'iii:  xlx.  ii2:  xllx.  :5il ;  Slmonnet,  Juiff 
el  LiiiiilunilK.  In  .lfi)iii>i)i»  ile  rAeaih'mk  <lcs  Scitiifcx  tl 
lltilii'-UllriKdc  lHJ'iu.  1H«,  p.  iy4. 
s.  S.   K, 

TRXTMBULL,  HENRY  CLAY  :  Anurii an 
Cbrisliim  Orieiilalist;  born  at  Stoninjrton,  Conn., 
June  8,  \mO;  died  at  Philadelphia  Dec.  8,  10(13. 
He  was  educated  at  Willisloii  Seminary,  Mass.,  and 
took  up  Sunday-school  work,  becoming  in  1858 
state  missionary  of  the  American  Sunday-School  As- 
sociation, and  in  ISO.j  the  New  England  secretary  of 
the  American  Sunday-School  Union.  In  1875  he 
took  charge  of  the  "Sunday  Siliool  Times,"  wliich 
lie  made  an  organ  of  considerable  inlluence,  even  in 
scholarly  circles.  In  1881  ill  health  caused  him  to 
travel.  He  visited  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  and 
during  the  journey  he  identified  the  site  of  Kadesli- 
barnea,  ou  which  he  wrote  a  monograph  (Phila- 
delphia, 1884).  He  wrote  also  "Studies  in  Oriental 
Social  Life"  (1894),  dealing  especially  with  the  as- 
pects which  threw  light  upon  Biblical  archeology; 
and  two  works  of  considerable  inlliienee;  namely, 
"The  Blood  Covenant  "(New  York,  1885),  in  which 
lie  laid  down  the  theory,  afterward  developed  by  W. 
R.  Smith,  that  sacrifice  was  a  blood  covenant;  and 
"  The  Threshold  Covenant"  (1896;  sec  Tiikesuold). 

DiBLiOGRArnv:  yat.  Cue.  nf  American  Biooraphy,  vol.  Ix. 
A.  .1. 

TBXnffPET("bazo7.erah"):  In  Shab.  36a(comp. 
Suk.  34a)  it  is  noted  that  since  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  the  names  for  the  shofar  and  the  trumpet 
had  been  confused.  The  same  complaint  may  be 
made  against  the  Septuagint,  which  generally  ren- 
ders the  Hebrew  ".shofar"  by  ad?-iy^,  properly  ap- 
plicable only  to  tlie  hazo/.erah,  and  against  the  Eng- 
lish versions,  which  render  it  by  "  truni|iet "  or,  still 
more  incorrectly,  by  "cornet."  In  the  Hebrew  te.xt 
the  distinction  lietwcen  Siiof.mi  and  trumpet  is  well 
mainlainid,  as  may  be  seen  from  such  passages  as 
Ps.  xcviii.  6  and  I  Chron.  xv.  28,  where  "shofar" 
and  "  l.ia/.ozerah  "  are  mentioned  side  by  side. 

In  Num.  X.  1  et  »irj.  two  trumpets  of  beaten  silver 
are  ordered  to  be  made,  and,  according  to  II  Chron. 
v.  13,  the  number  was  increased  in  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple to  121);  while,  judging  from  the  representation 
on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  in  the  Ilerodian  Temple  the 
number  was  reduced  to  the  original  two.  Besides 
the  shofar,  the  trumpet  is  the  only  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  whose  shape 
there  is  absolute  certainty,  there  being  extant  a  de- 
tailed description  of  it  in  .losephus  and  representa- 
tions on  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  on  a  Bar  Kokba 
coin.  According  to  .Tosephus  ("Ant."  iii.  12,  «:  6), 
the  trumpet  was  nearly  a  yard  long  and  a  little 
wider  than  a  lliite,  with  a  slight  expansion  near  the 
mouthpiece  to  catch  the  breath,  and  terminated  in  a 


bell.  This  description  tallies  better  with  the  repre- 
sentation on  the  Bar  Kokba  coin  than  with  that  of 
the  two  trumpets  leaning  against  the  table  of  show- 
bread  on  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

The  trumpet,  like  the  shofar,  was  not  so  much  an 
instrument  of  music  as  one  of  "teru'ah"  (noise), 
that  is,  of  alarm  and  for  signaling.  Its  primary  use 
was  to  give  signals  lo  the  luople  and  their  chiefs  to 
a.ssemble  and  to  break  camp  (Num.  x.  5  <<  si'q.,  9, 
where  the  manner  of  blowing  is  specified  so  as  to 
indicate  the  dillerent  signals  intended):  also  gen- 
erally to  announce  an  important  event  and  to  aid  in 
the  joyous  shouting  of  the  people  ou  festive  occa- 
sions (II  Kings  xi.  14;  IIos.  v.  8;  Ps.  xcviii.  6,  cl. 
3).  But  its  chief  use,  at  least  in  later  times,  was  re- 
ligious; and  it  was  therefore  almost  exclusively  a 
priestly  instrument  (Num.  x.  8,  xxxi.  6;  II  Chron. 
xiii.  12,  14).  It  was  sounded  on  New  ^loons;  at  the 
daily  olTcrings;  and  during  the  pauses  inihe  singing 
of  the  Ps.ilms,  when  the  iicojile  fell  down  and  wor- 
shiped (Num.  X.  10;  II  Chron.  xxix.  26-28;  Taniid 
vii.  3;  coin|i.  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  1.  IGc^scf/. ;  I  Mace. 
iv.  40,  V.  33).  Altogetlicr  from  twenty-one  to  forty- 
eight  trumpet-lilasts  are  said  to  have  been  sounded 
daily  in  the  Temple  (Suk.  531)).  The  sound  of  the 
trumpet  also  accomjianied  the  joyous  ceremony  of 
water-drawing  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (/ft.  51b); 
and  a  blast  of  Irunijiets  announced  the  beginning  and 
clo.se  of  the  Sabbath  {ih.  53b;  Shab.  35b).  As  the 
shofar  was  the  instrument  par  excellence  of  New- 
Year's  Day,  so  was  the  trumpet  that  of  solemn  fast- 
days  (R.  11.  26b:  Ta'an.  15b,  16b). 

From  Nell.  xii.  41  and  I  Chron.  xv.  24  it  has  been 
inferred  that  there  were  seven  trumpets  in  the  Tem- 
ple orchestra  (comp.  Stade's  "Zeitsclirift,"  1899, 
p.  329). 

Bim.iOGK.xPiiY  :  .\dUTami  Casanowicz.  liihlirnl  Antiriuitici, 
in  Itciiiiil  nf  till  I'.  S.  Aatiinial  Museum  fur  ISM,  p.  977; 
Brown.  Musical  Instrumctits  ajid  Their  Naynes,^L*\v  Vork, 
ISSd;  H.  (irossmann,  Musik  uiid  Musih-lustrumeiitc  im 
Allen  Te.itduH'ul.  (ilessen.  1903;  Pfcllter,  Die  Musik  der 
Allen  Ilclirller.  177'.);  I'salms.  In  .S.  IS.  (j.  T.  (Ene.  ed.)  p. 
2211;  Joliann  Weiss,  Die  Mifikalisclu  n  InMrumenlc  in  dcii 
Ueiligeii  Sehriftcn  Allen  Tcstamcnis,  Gratz,  IsSk"). 
.\.  I.  M.  C. 

TRUMPETS,  FEAST  OF.     See  New-Yi:.\h. 

TRUSTS  AND  TRUSTEES  :  It.  has  been 
shown  under  tJi  ahdian  a.M)  Wako  and  under  Co.M- 
MixiTY  how  the  Jewish  law  took  notice  of  the  vari- 
ous powers  and  duties  of  those  to  whom  the  prop- 
erty of  orphan  children  or  of  the  community  was 
entrusted  lor  management.  But  a  fiduciary  relation 
might  also  be  sustained  toward  otlier  parties,  as,  for 
instance,  a  betrothed  or  married  woman ;  and  then 
the  trustee  was  known  as  t^"^t^'  (lit.  "a  tliiril  man  "). 
There  is,  however,  no  Avide  development  of  the  law 
of  trusts,  such  as  is  found  in  modern,  especially 
Anglo-American,  law. 

The  ^lishnah  (Ket.  v.  8)  puts  the  case  of  a  hus- 
band who  maintains  his  wife  in  food  and  clothing 
through  a  trustee,  and  prescribes  the  least  amount 
of  food,  raiment,  and  pin-money  which  he  must  fur- 
nish annually.  A  much  more  important  passage 
for  this  purpose,  however,  is  Ket.  vi.  7,  which  pre- 
sents a  case  like  that  of  a  trust  for  the  separate 
use  of  a  married  woman  under  the  English  equity 
system : 
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•■  When  one  puts  money  In  the  hanJs  of  a  trustee  for  bU 
daughter  and  slie  suys,  '  I  have  full  conllileni-e  In  my  hualnnil.' 
the  trustee  sthiiulU  nevertheless  carry  out  the  trust  placed  In  hini 
[that  Is,  he  should  disregard  lier  wish  and  Invest  the  money  In 
land  for  thif  dauKhter"s  use].  Such  Is  the  opinion  of  It.  Sleir : 
while  H.  Jose  says,  even  If  the  Held  has  l)een  already  bfjuitht 
and  she  Is  willing  to  sell  lt.lt  Is  sold  rtght  then.  When  does 
this  apply  V  In  the  case  of  an  adult  woman  :  hut  the  wishes  of 
an  infant  amount  to  nothing." 

lu  tlie  Tiilniuil  (Ket.  69b).  on  tlic  basis  of  a  bitraita, 
the  position  of  tlie  sngi's  is  thus  explained:  A  be- 
trotlieil  tliiinsel  may  not,  aeconiiiiir  to  H.  Melr.  turn 
tlie  tiiist  fund  over  to  her  betrothed.  H.  .lose  says 
she  inaj'.  Both,  however,  agree  that,  when  aelually 
married,  the  wife,  if  of  age.  may  turn  the  fund  over 
to  her  husband.  Later  authorities  (see  IJertinoro 
ud  he.)  hold  that  tlie  Ilalakah  is  with  U.  yWir. 

In  Git.  64a  a  trustee  (C'^E')  is  entrusted  by  the 
husband  with  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  a  dispute 
arises  between  the  husband  and  the  trustee  as  to 
whether  the  bill  was  merely  deposited  with  the  lat- 
ter, or  was  given  to  liim  for  delivery  to  the  wife,  to 
dissolve  the  marriage  bond.  Twoamoraini  differ  on 
the  i)oint  whether  the  liusbauil  or  the  trustee  should 
be  credited  in  his  as.sertiou  in  such  a  case;  but  the 
(juestion  is  broadened  to  apply  to  the  more  frequent 
ease  in  which  a  bond  or  deed  for  money  or  iiroperty 
is  deposited  with  a  trustee  for  both  parlies  to  the 
inslniment.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the 
word  of  the  trusteeniust  be  taken,  without  any  oath, 
against  the  assertion  of  either  of  the  parties  who 
appointed  him  ;  for  by  making  liim  their  trustee  they 
have  vouched  for  his  truthfulness.  It  is  so  ruled  in 
the  codes;  e.g.,  in  Maimoiiides.  '"Yail,"  Malweb, 
XV.  8;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  .Alishpat,  .'iO,  I. 

E.  c.  L.  N.  D. 

TRTPHON:  1.  S<m  of  Theiidion;  one  of  the 
four  riivi.\s  sent  by  the  Jews  in  4')  r.K.  to  petition 
Emp<ior  Claudius  that  the  high-priestly  veslment.s 
might  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  (Jose- 
pints,  "Ant."  .\.\.  I,  g§  1-2:  see  also  DoiioTllEl's). 

2.  See  Taukox. 

s  S.  Kk. 

TSCHERNIGOFF.     See  Ciieiisioov. 

TTTBAL-CAIN  :  lirother  of  Jnbnl  nnil  Jubnl, 
sons  of  Ijimech,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nators of  several  industries  and  arts.  Thecorreet- 
nes.s  of  the  JIasoretie  text  (i>n31  ncnj  L*nn-i>3  C'Di") 
of  Gen.  iv.  21-23,  tlescribing  Tnbal-cain.  is  in  dis 
piite.  Hol/.inger  ami  Giinkel  maintain  that  C'Qp 
wa.s  II  niargiiml  gloss  to  tin.  and  tli.'it.  as  in  verws 
20  and  21.  there  stood  la-fote  -^3  originally  .TD  WH 
<3X.  This  would  give  Tubal  cain  a  position  in  meUtl 
industries  comparable  with  those  of  his  brothers  in 
their  linrs.  The  Septuagiiil.  however,  oniils  any 
ecpiivalent  of  pp.  This  fact  is  noted  by  Dillmann, 
Wellhauseii.  and  others,  who  think  that  "TuImiI" 
originally  stood  alone,  and  ^p,  b<'ingu  htler  aililitlon, 
was  translated  "smith," 

Tubal  is  iilciilitled  (by  Dillmann.  Sihrailer,  and 
I)elitzscli)  Willi  the  .\ssyrian  Tobal,  a  people  living 
southeast  of  the  lllark  Sea,  and  known  in  later  his- 
tory as  the  Aryan  people,  the  Tibareni.  with  whom 
Pheliieia  (E/.ek.  xxvii.  13)  traded  for  arlleles  of 
bronze  (.\.  V.  "biiiss").  This  fad  would  seem  to 
point  to  [he  correcluess  of  the   view   that  "Tubal" 


originally  stood  alone  and  thai  the  liearvr  of  that 
name  was  the  progenitor  of  u  people  wIiom-  chief 
industry  was  the  priMluction  of  veftseU,  Iniilruniendi, 
and  other  objects  of  bronze  ami  iron. 

K-  *•••  "•  I.  M.  P. 

As  stated  above,  the  Septungint  text  calls  the  in- 
ventor "Tobel"  ("Tubal").  AnnpiMrypliallnulilion 
adds  "  Kaiiian  "  to  the  naiii»("The  Hook  of  the  Ikf." 
ed.  Budge,  ch.  xix.).  This  variance  of  tnidition  .  .  m 
tiniies  in  later  times.  Philo  of  Bybliis  (in  En»4  '  .- 
"Pra'paratio  Evangelica,"  i.  10)  names  two  broili- 
ers  as  the  inventors,  one  of  whom  was  calleij 
"Chrysor"  (xfufut.  perhaps  from  cnni.  Tlie«<- 
brothers  discovered  enchantment  and  sorcery  as 
well  as  the  art  of  working  in  iron  (comp.  cnn  and 
t'ni>:  al.so  cnj  and  nt'njl.  and  invented  rufts  and 
various  tishing-implements. 

K.  o.  If.  s.   Kit. 

TUBERCULOSIS.     S, .-  Consi  mition. 

TUCHMANN.     JULES:      Fr.ncli     folklorist; 
born   in    Paris  .March  2;i,  lt<ao,    died  tliere  Feb.  'H*, 
1901.      Privately  educated,  he  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  investigating  the  tnices   of   supernatiiralism   in 
traditional  beliefs.     The  results  of  miiiie  of  his  In- 
vestigations appeareil  in  a  remarkable  M-ries  of  aril 
des  on  "The  Evil  Eye"  ("Iji  Fascination")  which 
mn  through  the  whole  ten  volumes  of  the  folk-lore 
journal  "  .MeUisine."     While  nominally  devot«l  to 
this  subject,  however,  the  niotiograph  deids  with  nil 
kindred  topics,  as,  for  example,  witchcfi  and  witch 
craft,   folk-medicine,   etc.     It   is   ixrhaps  the  most 
thorough  investigation  of  any  single  branch  of  folk- 
lore. 
iliBLIcKUMriiv:  .Vrliulnr,  %.  s,  .»prll,  imi. 

TUDELA  (,l5?nic,    N^^'Cn;    ancient    Txitpla): 
The  oldest  ami  most  important  Jewish  ' 
in  the  former  kingdom  of  Navarn-.     Wli'       v 
the  Valiant  captured  the  city  from  the  Moor^in  IIU 
it  contained  a  large  niimlMT  of  Jews      .Vi  tlnv  wm- 
mentioned  after  the  M<Hirs  and  the  ( 
"fuero"  gninted  them  in  lll.'>  by  tli' 
suspecting  that  tlieirsafely  was  lhr<  . 
decided  to  emigrate:  and  oiilytit  Hi- 
nt .\irons4>  and  on  Ir 
gninted  municipal  i : 
did  they  consent  lo  tciii.tin.     As  tl. 
suffer  much  from  the  Imin-"!  "f  lli>   ' 
declarecl  to  the  kinr 
leave   the  city   If  th 
whereupon  .Sinilio  tin   W 
rights  which  .Mfonso  ha<l 
greater  sicuiity  he  even 
tress  as  a   re-^idi'Mre  anil    ' 
on  IO' 
to  M 

and  all"^^ 
city.     II. 

Jt'wish 
Body-Phy-    I 
■iciana. 

nl»(>  ImiI  n  Ji 

whom   ho   not  on  \     cimi-ii    i..iri,iii    iiki.-«  n>    ;iM- 
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Tuuis 
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whole  kinedoin,  bill  also  gfivc  farm-  and  vinu-laiuls 
in  two  villa^is  near  'Pmlcla.  Fiirtlier.  in  11SI3.  a  few 
nmnllis  livfurc  his  ileutli,  lie  <;ninU'il  Sdloniou  also 
proprietary  rights  in  llio  bath  locaU-d  iu  front  of 
the  Alba/arcs  gate. 

In  Feb.,  1235,  Tuilela  wa.s  the  scene  of  a  rebellion 
against  the  iroverninent,  when  many  Jews  were 
wdunileil  and  .several  were  saeriliced  to  the  rage  of 
the  populate.  Peace  was  restored  only  through  a 
treaty  between  King  Theobalil  I.  and  the  city  coun- 
cil (Kayserling.  l.r.  pp.  200  ct  xetj.).  The  shepherd 
]iersccutionsof  i;J2l  really  began  iu  Tudela.  About 
30.000  rapacious  ninrderers  fell  upon  the  Jews  in 
Tudela,  killing  many  of  them.  When,  some  time 
later.  500  (or,  according  toother  accounts,  300)  made 
another  attempt  to  surprise  the  Jews,  the^'  were 
overcome  by  a  knight  who  lay  in  wait  for  them. 
Out  of  gralitiule  to  Providence  for  their  escape  from 
this  danger  the  wealthier  Jews  endeavored  to  alle- 
viate the  condition  of  their  coreligionists  who  had 
sulTered  from  the  persecutions.  They  collected 
.grain  and  oil  iu  storehouses,  and  supported  poor 
Jews  therefrom  for  a  period  of  three  j'cars.  In  the 
great  persecution  of  1328,  during  which  G.OIIO 
Jews  perished  in  Xavarre,  those  of  Tudela  diil  not 
escape. 

The  Jews  of  Tudela  followed  the  most  varying 
occupations  ;  they  traded  in  grain,  wool,  cloth,  and 
other  wares.     There  wereaiuong  them  tanners,  who 
were  obliged  to  pay  35  sueldos  a  year  to  the  king 
for  the  use  of   their  tannery,   which 
Special       was  situated  on  the  Ebro;  aucl  the  Jew- 
Market-      ish  shoemakers  and  gold-  and  silver- 
Place,        workers  had  their  shops  in  a  special 
market-place,  for  which  iu  the  j'ear 
1209  they  paid  to  Theobald  II.  1.365sueldos.     They 
had  also  their  own  "motalatia,"  or  gagers'  bureau, 
where  their  weights  and  measures  were  subjected  to 
ollicial   inspection.     They  engaged  in  money-lend- 
ing also,  while  some  of  theiu — D.  Joseph  and  D. 
Ezmrl  de  Ablitas,  for  example— had  large  commer- 
cial houses.    The  farming  of  the  taxes  likewise  was 
in  their  hands.    Solouionand  Jacob  Baco  and  Ezmel 
Fahwiuera  were  tax-farmers,  and  Nathan  Gabai  was 
chief  farmer  of  the  taxes. 

As  in  theother  citiesof  Spain,  in  Tudela  the  Jews 
lived  in  a  separate  quarter  CJuderia ''),  which  was 
located  in  the  fortified  part  of  the  city,  where  were 
also  the  large  synagogue  (repaired  in  1401)  and  sev- 
eral smaller  ones.  They  liail  their  own  magistrates, 
comprising  two  presidents  and  twenty  representa- 
tives ("regidoros"),  who  drew  up  new  statutes,  in- 
flicted penalties,  excluded  from  membership  in  the 
commtuiity,  and  pronounced  the  ban.  In  135'J  the 
Jews  of  Tinlela  petitioned  D.  Luis.  l)rotherand  rep- 
resentative of  King  Charles  II.,  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  punish  those  Jews  who  violated  their  re- 
ligious regulations.  Inastatutedmwnupin  JIareli, 
13(13,  liy  the  representatives  of  the  commiudly  it  was 
decided  to  deal  energetically  with  denunciatius  and 
slanderei-s.  This  statute  was  publicly  lead  in  all 
the  synagogues  on  the  Day  of  Atonement ;  and  in 
1  too  it  was  renewed  for  a  period  (if  forty  years 
(the  statute  is  given  in  Kay.serling,  l.r.  pp.  206^/ 
net/.).  The  Jews  of  Tudela,  whose  500  families  had 
by  1363  diminished  to  270,  were  greatly  oppressed 


by  the  taxes  imposed  on  them  by  the  king.  These 
in  134G  and  the  fnUowing  years  had  amounte<i  to 
2,000  livres  annually,  and  in  1375  to  3,3S2  livres; 
in  addition,  the  Jews  had  to  ]iay  subsidies  from 
lime  to  lime.  In  consequence  of  the  war  with 
Castile  and  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in 
137!)  and  1380,  the  community  continued  to  deerea.se 
ill  numbers  till  in  1380  there  were  scarcely  200 
Jewish  families  in  the  city,  and  these  were  so  poor 
that  the  taxes  {(uild  not  be  collected  from  them. 

In  14!)S  King  John,  urged  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Castile,  issued  an  edict  to  the  cITeet  that  all  Jews 
must  cither  be  baptized  or  leave  the 
Baptism  or  eountiy.     In  Tudela  180  families  re- 
Exile,        ceived  baptism,  many  of  them  emigra- 
ting a  few  years  later  to  France.     The 
JIaranos,  or  secret   Jews,  were  subjected  to  scorn, 
their  names  being  iiublished  in  a  great  roll  called 
"La  Manta"  and  exposed  in  the  nave  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Tudela. 

Tudela  was  the  birthplace  or  residence  of  several 
Jewish  scholars,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was  the 
traveler  known  as  I3kn.t.\.mix  ok  TtnEi..\,  the  ac- 
count of  whoso  travels  was  translated  into  several 
languages.  The  cabalist  Aliraham  Abulalia  jiassed 
his  youth  in  Tudela;  and  Ilayyim  ben  Samuel,  au- 
thor of  the  "Zeror  hal.Iayyim,"  Sliem-Tob  ben 
Isaac  Shaprut,  the  pliilo.soiiher  and  apologist,  and 
several  members  of  the  leanu'd  Minih  family  were 
born  in  the  city.  The  following  rabbis  of  Tudela 
are  known  :  Joel  ihn  Shu'aib.  author  of  sermons  and 
Bible  comnienlaries;  Ha.sdai  ben  Solomon,  a  contem- 
porary of  Isaac  ben  Sheshet;  and  H.  Astriic. 

BiHLIOGRAPnv :  Jos(?  Yanmias  y  Miraiidii.  Jlhtnt-ia  rh  Xa- 
varra.  Sun  .Setiustian.  Is;j2:  uiem.  hicfinnariiHlc  AntiifttV- 
ilnihsilc  -Vaivirni.  Pnniplnna,  1S42;  Kins,  Hist.  li.*. .ill,  I7:t. 
201.  4.',;!;  lii.  191,  :&:  Kavsi'iilne.  <ii:i(li.  (lirJiuhii  in  Sini- 
uicn,  U  Jacobs,  Suntxcx.  Nos.  ir>B'J.  1019,  11)29,  Itiol,  IB.i9. 
s.  U.  K. 

TUGENDHOLD,  JACOB  :  Russian  educator 
and  author;  born  in  Bieslau  1701;  died  at  Warsaw 
April  20,  1871.  Kealiziiig  that  education  was  one 
of  the  best  means  for  impnning  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  Poland  and  Lilhuaiiia,  he  founded  at 
Warsaw  in  1819  a  school  for  Jewish  children,  where 
the  instruclion  was  given  according  to  the  most 
modern  principles  of  pedagogy  and  was  not  limited 
to  purely  Jewish  subjects.  In  carrying  out  this 
plan  Tugendhold  had  to  overcome  many  obstacles 
which  the  conservative  "melanimedim  "  put  in  his 
way.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  by  the  liiissian 
government  censor  of  all  the  Jewish  ]iiil)lications 
that  appeared  in  Warsaw;  and  when  the  rabbinic.il 
school  was  established  iu  that  city,  in  1853,  Tugend- 
hold was  made  director  of  the  institution,  which 
post  he  held  until  the  school  was  closed  in  1862. 

Tugendhold  was  active  not  only  as  an  educator 
but  also  as  a  communal  worker.  It  was  due  to  him 
that  the  Warsjiw  Home  for  Aged  and  Invalid 
Jews  was  built;  and  he  was  instrumental  also  in  es- 
tablishing a  number  of  other  benevolent  institutions 
in  that  city.  For  a  number  of  years  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Warsaw  kahal. 

Tugendhold's  literary  works  include  the  follow- 
ing: "Book  of  Errors"  (in  Polish,  Warsaw,  1830), 
11  work,  written  with  the  assistance  of  Dr  Stern, 
which  points  out  more  than  900  errors  iu  L.  Chiariuis 
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work  on  tlie  Hebrew  langiingc;  an  answer  to  the 
work  "Bposob  nii  Zjdow  "  (j'4.  18S1);  "Ohriina  Iz- 
raelitow "  (ili.  WA\).  a  translutioa  into  Polish  of 
Manasseh  lien  Israel's  "  Vinilieiie  Judiioruni,"  u  de- 
fense against  the  blond  aceusatiou;"  Kedon,"  atrans- 
lation  of  Moses  Mendelssohn's  "  Pliildou  ";  "Hen 
Yakkir"  (ili.  1824).  a  text-book  on  lliu  fnndaniental 
prineiples  of  the  Jewish  faith;  "Pierws/.a  Wskrzcs- 
zona  -Mysl  o  Jstniemu  IJoga"  (ih.  1840),  atranslation 
into  Polish  of  .Solomon  Cohen's  poem  "  Hazzalat 
Abram  ine-Ur  Kasditn  "  ;  "  Kosht  Imre  Emel  we- 
Shahiin"  (Polish  title,  "  Wskasawki  Prawdy";  ib. 
1844),  a  coUecliim  of  passages  from  aneient  and 
modern  Jewish  writings,  showing  Judaism  in  its 
relation  toother  religions:  "  liehinat  '01am,"a  trans- 
lation of  IJedersi's  work  on  the  vanity  and  iiistubility 
of  all  that  is  worlilly. 

Tiigendhold  wrote  also  "Marnot"  {ib.  ISol),  a 
drama  in  three  jiarts.  and  contributed  extensively  to 
many  Polish  and  German  periodicals  of  his  time. 

Dini.I0UR.MMIV:  Zeltlln,  In  Mauiiiil  Minhiicli,  ISTJ.  pp.  50  01 : 
litem,  Uibt.  Poal-MciidcU.  p.  iW:  Den,  mi.  No.  21. 
s.  J.   Go. 

TUGENDHOLD,  WOLF:  liussian  educator 
and  .■luihur;  liioiliirdf  .laeoh  Tugendhold.  He  was 
teacher  iu  the  rabbinical  school  of  Wilna  and  alsn 
ccn.sor  of  all  the  Jewish  publications  that  appeared 
in  that  city.  Of  his  writings  the  following  an'  \\\i- 
most  important;  "  Der  Dcnunciaut,"  a  story  of  Jew- 
ish life  in  Poland  based  partly  upon  his  brother's 
drama;  ".'^timInen  der  Feiernden  Menge"  (Warsaw, 
1841),  a  translation  of  Lebensohn's  "  IJol  Ilamon 
Hogeg,"  which  was  inailc  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  betrothal  of  the  heir  to  the  Hus- 
siau  throne;  and  a  eulogy  on  the  life  and  works  of 
the  Hebrew  writer  M.  A.  GDuzberg. 

ISto;  lileni, 

J.  Go. 

T'ULL,  EDMUND:  Hungarian  artist;  biirn  at 
Szekesfejervar  InTo.  lb;  was  eduialed  at  IJinla- 
pest,  Milan,  and  Paris,  being  in  tlie  last-iuimed  city 
n  pu|>il  of  J.  P.  Laurens  and  of  li.  Constant.  His 
first  work.  "The  Cathedral  of  Xntre  Dame, "attnicled 
attention  at  the  exposition  in  ISmlapest  in  I81HI, 
while  his  etchings  are  espi'cially  valued  in  I.onilnn 
and  Vieniui.  His  besl-known  works  are.  "Peasant 
Mowing,"  "A  Lane  in  Dort,"  and  "The  Island  nf 
Capri."  in  the  historical  art  museum  of  lludapest; 
and  "ThoSnuthy,"  owned  by  Archduchess  Isabella. 

s.  ■  L.   V. 

TUNIS:  Fiirmerly  one  of  tin-  Ilarbary  St<ile.s  of 
North  .Vfriia,  but  since  1881  aclependency  of  Fnince; 
situated  between  latitude  81  and  :I7  north,  and  Ion- 
gltmleS'  and  II  east,  and  Imunded  north  and  imrth' 
east  by  the  .Mediterranean,  snuiheast  by  Tripoli, 
south  and  southwest  by  the  desert  of  Saliam,  and 
west  by  AltfiTia.  A  tradilicm  Is  cnrn'iit  among  llie 
descendants  of  the  llrst  Jewish  s<'lllers,  truces  of 
whom  an-  still  to  be  found  among  the  nomadic 
Mussulman  tribes  of  Drid,  llenanslia.  and  Khumir. 
that  their  ancestors  settled  in  that  part  of  North 
Africa  long  before  the  destruction  of  the  First  Tem- 
ple. Though  this  Is  unfoiuided,  the  pn-ience  of 
Jews  there  at  the  appearance  nf  Chrisliaiuly  Isal- 


BinLiOGRAriiv:    Zetilln.    In    .Vii|/(/(i(  MMiuch, 

mill.  i'ost-.Ut  ii((t'(».  |ip.  'M,  im.  u'>2. 

s. 


tested   by  the  Jewish  monument   found  by  Pnul- 

hommeat  Haminamal-Uitif  in  1883  (s<-i-  "  MC-nid!.  •- 

de  I'.Veadeniie  de.s   Inscriptions  et    Helli-s  Ix'tin-.  ' 

188H;  "  Kevue  Arclieol(igii|ue."  March 

In  Roman   and   April.    1883;    -  U.   E.  J  "  I8««). 

Times.        After  the  ilissolution   of   the   Jewi.sh 

state  a  great  nuudK-r  of  Jew  s  was  si-nt 

by  Titus  to  Slauritania.and  many  of  them  settled  in 

Tunis.     These  .'settlers  were  engaged  in  agricultun-, 

eattle-nusing,  and  trades.     They  wen-  divided  into 

clans,  or  tribes,  governeil  by  their  retipectlve  liouls, 

au<l  Inul  to  pay  the  Honians  u  cupitution-lax  nf  3 


Hlii'ki-U.     Under  the  dominion  of   the  HMtnnnii  ami 

,^<.      -      ...11  i    .1  •      ..I.      •      I V        ..1    .1^      •!    -       I...    1-1. 


.1 

til.      ... 
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liirpcly  niiKmpiitcd  l)y  Spnnisli  imini^rHnts.  who, 
llcciiii;  from  tin-  piTscciitioiis  of  llic  Visigotliir  kinij; 
bisclmt  and  liis  successors,  csciipcil  to  Mimrilaniii 
and  settled  in  the  Byziuitinc  cities.  Tlieso  settlers, 
according  to  ttie  Arabic  historians,  mingled  with  the 
Berber  popidallon  and  converted  many  powerfid 
trilies,  whicli  continned  to  profess  Judaism  until  the 
reign  of  the  founder  of  the  Idrlslde  dynasty.  Al- 
IJairuwani  relates  that  at  the  lime  of  the  conqticst 
of  Hippo  Zaritus  (Hi/.erta)  by  Hasan  in  6iW  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  district  was  a  .Tew.  When  Turns  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  or  of  the  Arabian 
califateof  Bagdad,  another  influx  of  Arab  Jews  into 
Tunis  took  place.  Like  all  other  Jews  in  Moham- 
medan countries,  those  of  Tmiis  were  subject  to  the 
ordinance  of  OmaI!. 

In  7S8,  when  Imam  Idris  proclaimed  Maurita- 
nia's'independence  of  the  califate  of  Bagdad,  the 
Tunisian  Jews  joined  his  army  under  the  leadirship 
of  their  chief, 
Benjamin  ben 
Joshaphat  ben 
Abiezer.  They 
so4)u  withdrew, 
however;  pri- 
marily, because 
they  were  loath 
to  tight  against 
their  coreligion- 
ists of  other 
parts  of  Jlauii- 
tania,  who  re- 
mained faithful 
to  the  califate  of 
Bagdad ;  and 
secondarily,  be- 
cause of  some 
indignities  com- 
mitted by  Idris 
against  J  e  w  - 
esses.  The  vic- 
torious Idris 
avenged  this  de- 
fection by  at- 
tacking the  Jews  in  their  cities.  After  an  unsuc- 
cessful resistance  jieace  was  concluded,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  which  the  Jews  were  required  to 
l)ay  a  capitation-tax  and  to  provide  a  certain  num- 
ber of  virgins  annually  for  Idris'  harem.  The  Jew- 
ish tribe  'I'baid  Allah  preferred  to 
Under  migrate  to  the  East  rather  than  to  sub- 
Islam,  mit  to  Mris;  according  to  n  tradition, 
the  .lews  of  the  island  of  Gerba  are 
the  descendants  of  (hat  tribe.  In  793  Imam  Idris 
was  poisoned  at  the  command  of  Harun  alRashid 
(it  is  said,  by  the  governor's  physician  Shamma, 
probably  a  Jew),  and  about  800  the  Aghlabite  dy- 
nasty was  established.  Under  the  rule  of  this  dy- 
nasty, which  lasted  imtil  909,  the  situation  of  the 
Jews  in  Tunis  was  very  favorable.  As  of  old,  Bi- 
zertaliad  a  Jewish  governor,  and  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  Jews  made  itself  felt  in  the  administration 
of  the  country.  Especiallj- prosperous  at  that  time 
was  the  community  of  KAinwAS,  which  was  estab- 
lished soon  after  the  foundation  of  that  city  by  'Ukba 
ibu  Nati',  in  the  year  670. 


Interlur  of  tbe  Ureal  SynaRogue  at  Tuuls 

(From  ft  photo^aph.) 


A  period  of  reaction  set  in  with  the  accession  of  the 
Zirile  Al-.Mu'i/.7.  (1010-62),  who  persecuted uU heter- 
odox sects,  as  well  as  the  Jews.  The  persecution 
was  especially  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Kairwan  community,  and  members  thereof  began 
to  emigrate  to  the  cily  of  Tunis,  which  speedily 
gained  in  population  and  in  commercial  importance. 
The  accession  of  the  Almohade  dynasty  to  the 
throne  of  the  Jlaglireb  jiroviiicesin  1116  proved  very 
disastrous  to  the  Jews  of  Tunis.  In  pursuance  of  a 
fanciful  belief,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  Moslem 
tradition,  the  first  Almohade,  'Abd  al-Mu'niin, 
claimed  that  Mohammed  had  iicrmitled  the  Jews 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  for  only  five  hundred 
years,  and  had  declared  that  if,  after  that  period,  the 
Jle.ssiah  had  not  come,  Ihey  were  to  be  forced  to  em- 
brace Islam.  Accordingly  Jews  as  well  as  Chris- 
tians were  compelled  either  to  embrace  Islam  or  to 
leave   the   country.     'Abd   al-Mu'min's  successors 

pursued  the 
.same  course,  and 
their  severe 
measures  re- 
sulted either  in 
emigration  or  in 
forcible  conver- 
sions. Soon  be- 
coming suspi- 
cious of  the  sin- 
cerity of  I  he  new 
converts,  the  Al- 
niohades  com- 
pelled them  to 
wear  a  special 
gaib,  with  a  yel- 
low cloth  for 
a  head-covering. 
The  intellec- 
tualstalusof  the 
Tunisian  Jews 
at  that  time  was 
nil  a  level  with 
llieir  ])olitical 
situation.  Mai- 
monides,  who,  while  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  sojourned 
some  time  in  the  island  of  Gerba  and  other  localities, 
expressed  himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  son, 
in  the  following  terms: 

"  Dewarp  of  thi'  inhaliitaiits  of  the  West,  of  the  cnunlryoalled 
CJiTba.  ijf  the  Barbary  Stales.  The  inlelleel  of  these  people  Is 
very  dull  and  heavy.  Asa  rule,  beware  always 
STaimonides'  of  the  liihabitanis  of  Africa,  from  Tunis  to 
Opinion.  Alexandria ;  and  also  of  those  who  inhabit  the 
liarbary  eoa.«ts.  In  my  opinion  they  are  more 
lenorant  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  thoiiffh  they  be  attached  to 
the  belief  in  God.  Heaven  is  my  witness  that  they  can  be  com- 
pared only  to  the  Karaites,  who  possess  no  oral  law.  They 
evince  no  lucidity  of  spirit  in  their  study  of  the  I>entateuch,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Talmud ;  not  even  when  they  discuss  the 
liagfradot  and  the  laws,  alllioujrli  there  are  arnonir  them  rabbis 
and  dayyanim.  With  regard  to  Impure  women  they  have  the 
same  beliefs  and  customs  as  the  Bene  Meos,  a  Mussulman  tribe 
which  Inhabits  the  same  country.  They  do  not  look  upon  thn 
impure  woiruin,  ami  turn  their  eyes  neither  to  her  ll(,'ure  nor  to 
lierpannents.  Xurdo  they  speak  to  her;  and  they  even  scruple 
to  (read  on  the  gnmnd  touched  by  her  feet.  They  do  not  eat 
the  hinder  part  of  slauRhtered  animals.  In  short,  there  is  much 
!■>  say  atwut  their  ways  and  customs." 

The  Jews  of  Tunis  at  that  tiine  scrupulously  ob- 
served most  of  the  festivals,  but  did  not  celebrate 
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the  scrond  days;  they  cntirolj'  ignored  the  fi-stivnl 
of  Puriiii,  allliough  tlicy  observed  Hint  nf  Haiiiik- 
kuli.  According  lo  their  statutes,  a  man  who  had 
lost  two  wives  could  marry  only  a  wi(hiw ;  on  tlie 
other  hand,  if  a  woman  h)st  two  husbands  she  was 
called  u  "husbaMdkiller "  and  was  not  allowed  to 
remarry.  This  i)rohibilion  included  also  a  woman 
who  had  been  twice  <livorced.  Male  twins  were  al- 
ways named  Perez  and  Zcrali ;  female  twins,  Sarah 
and  HeheUah  ;  a  maleand  female,  Isnacand  Kebikah. 
Under  the  IJafsite  ilynasly,  which  was  established 
in  1'2'St),  the  condition  of  the  Jews  greatly  improved. 
Besides  Kairwan,  there  were  at  that  time  imjiortaiit 
coramuuities  in  Mehdia,  Kalaa,  th(>  island  of  Gerba, 
and  the  city  of  Tunis.  Cunsidered  at 
Under  the  first  as  foreigner.s,  the  Jews  were  n(jl 
Hafsites.  permitted  to  settle  in  the  interior  of  the 
last-named  city,  but  had  to  live  in  a 
building  calle<l "  Pundulj" ;  later,  however,  a  wealthy 
and  humane  Mussuliuan,  Sidi  Mahrez,  who  in  1159 

had  rendered  great 
services  to  the  tirst 
Almohade,  'Abd  al- 
Mu'min,  obtained  for 
them  the  right  to  .set- 
tle in  a  siK'cial  quar- 
ter of  the  city  proper. 
This  i|uarter,  called 
the  "llira,"  consti- 
tuted until  1S57  the 
ghetto  of  Tunis;  it 
was  clo.sed  at  night. 
In  1270,  in  conse- 
i|Ueneo  of  the  defeat 
of  Saint  Louis  of 
France,  who  had  un- 
dertaken a  crusade 
against  Tunis,  the 
citiesof  Kairwan  and 
Ilannuat  were  de- 
clared holy:  and  the 
.lews  were  rec]uired 
either  to  h'ave  llu-m 
or  to  emhrai-e  Islam. 
From  that  year  until 
theconciuestof  Tunis 
by  France  (1S.">7), 
Jewsand  t'hristians  were  forbidden  to  passu  night 
in  either  of  these  cities;  and  only  by  special  per- 
niissinn  of  the  governor  were  they  allowed  to  enter 
them  during  the  day. 

That  the  Jews  of  Tunis,  during  the  fourteenth 

nnil   llfteenth   centuries,  were  treateil  more  cruelly 

than  those  of  the  othiT  llaibary  Slates  may  be  sur- 

nused  from  the  fait  thai,  while  ri'fugees  from  Spain 

and  Portugal  lloeked  to  Algeria  and  .Mor<K-eo.  oidy 

a  few  chose  lo  set  lie  in  Tunis.      Indi'cd.  Ihe  Tunisian 

Jews  had  no  nibbis  or  sclmlars  worthy  of  meiilion, 

and  had  to  consult  those  of  Algeria  or  Moicmco  on 

Ihe  most  ordinary  religious  (|uesllons.     Their  coin- 

inunal  affairs  wi-re  dincted  by  a  cuimeil,  nominated 

by  Ihe  goviTnnient,  the  funrlions  of 

Taxation,    which  consisted  in  Ihi' ailminislnillon 

of  justice  niuong  the  Jews,  and,  more 

especially,    in    Ihe   collection  of  the  Jewish  Inxeg. 

Three  kinds  of  taxes  were  Imposeil  upon  thoTunl- 

XII.— 18 


Tunl.sliin  Jewess. 
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sian  Jews:  (ba  eummnnal  ta.\,  to  which  every 
member  contributed  according  to  his  nieanit;  (2)  a 
jH-rsonal  or  capitation  tax;  and  (H)  u  general  tax. 
which  was  levied  upon  the  Mohamnu'dans  uls<j.  In 
addition  to  these,  every  Jewish  tnidesnian  unit  indus- 
trial hud  to  pay  an  annuul  tux  to  the  gild  lo  which 


Tunblan  JewcsiK-i. 

his  trade  or  industry  belongwl.  In  spite  of  nil  llic«c> 
exuction.s,  however,  tho  commerce  of  the  country 
was  in  Jewish  liunds,  and  even  the  government  wiui 
compelleil  to  have  recourse  to  Jewish  nierchanls  for 
the  expluitution  of  the  various  mono|iolies;  after  Ihv 
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nitj'  was  supreme.  The  members  of  tlie  couneil  of 
elders,  iis  well  us  I  lie  ralihls.  were  nominated  at  his 
recommendation,  and  no  rabbluicul  decision  was  valid 
unless  anproveil  by  liim. 

Durin;;  tlie  Spanish  oecnpalion  of  the  Tunisian 
coasts  (l.WS-Tl)  the  .lewisli  communities  of  I5i/erta, 
Susa,  Sfax,  and  oilier  seaports  sullere<l  greatly  at 
the  hands  of  the  coiuiuerors;  while 
Under  the  inider  the  subseciuent  Turkish  rule 
Spaniards,  the  Jews  of  Tunis  enjoyed  a  fair 
amount  of  security,  being  practically 
guaranteed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
Ubcrty  to  administer  their  own  affairs.  The_v 
were,  however,  always  exposed  to  the  caprices  of 
princes  and  to  outbursts  of  popular  fanaticism. 
Petty  oflicials  were  allowed  to  im])ose  upon  them 
the  most  diflicult  drudgery  without  compensation. 
They  were  obliged  to  wear  a  special  costume,  consist- 
ing of  a  blue  frock  witliout  collar  or  ordinary  sleeve; 
(loose  linen 
sleeves  being 
substi  t  u  ted), 
wide  linen  <lraw- 
crs,  black  slip- 
pers, and  a  small 
black  skull-cap; 
stockings  might 
be  worn  in  win- 
ter only.  They 
might  ride  only 
on  asses  or 
mules,  and  were 
not  permitted  to 
use     a     saddle. 

From  the  be- 
ginning of  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  politic- 
al status  of  the 
Jews  in  Tunis 
steadily  im- 
proved. This 
was  due  to  the 
ever-increasing  influence  of  the  political  agents 
of  the  European  powers,  who,  while  seeking  to 
ameliorate  the  conililion  of  the  Christian  residents, 
had  to  plead  also  the  cause  of  the  Jews,  whom  Mos- 
lem legislation  cla.ssed  with  Cliristians.  Joseph 
A/.ulai,  who  visited  Tunis  in  1772,  described  in 
glowing  terms  the  influence  at  court  of  the  caid 
Solomon  IS'ataf.  Forty-two  years  later  the  United 
States  consul  to  Tunis,  Jlordeeai  M.  Noah,  gave  the 
following  account  of  the  situation  of  the  Tunisian 
Jews: 

■■  Willi  all  the  sppnrent  oppression,  the  Jews  nre  the  leading 
men;  they  an'  In  Barlmry  the  principal  meohanics.  they  are  at 
the  head  of  the  custom-housi',  Ihey  farm  the  revenues;  the  ex- 
portation of  various  artioles.  and  the  monopoly  of  various  mer- 
chandise, are  seeured  to  tliem  bv  punha.-'e,  tliey  control  the 
mint  and  reRiilate  the  colnape  of  money,  they  keep  the  liey's 
jewels  and  valuable  articles,  and  are  his  treasurers,  secretarii's. 
and  Interpreters  ;  the  little  kn'iwn  of  arts,  science,  and  medi- 
cine Is  conllned  to  the  .lews.  ...  If  a  Jew  comnills  a  orliiie,  if 
the  punishment  affects  his  life,  these  pt-ople,  Sf)  national,  always 
purchase  his  pardon ;  the  dl.sgrace  of  one  affects  the  whole  com- 
munity; they  are  ever  In  the  presence  of  the  bey,  every  min- 
ister has  two  or  three  Jewish  acent.s.  and  when  thev  unite  to 
attain  an  object.  It  cannot  tie  prevented.  These  people,  then, 
whatever  may  be  said  ot  their  oppression,  possess  a  very  con- 


iDterlor  of  the  Great  Synagogue  at  Tunis,  Showing  Ark  of  llie  Law. 
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trolling  Inlluence,  their  friendship  Is  worthy  of  being  pit>scrved 
by  iHibllc  fuliitlcinarles,  and  their  opposition  Is  tobedriMided" 
("Travels  in  Kuropi'  and  Africa,"  p.  ;klS,  New  York,  Isllli. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Al.imad  Bey  the  Jews 
en  j<iycd  !i  piM'iod  of  great  pros])erity.     His  successor, 
.Moliaiiimid  liey,  inaugurated  his  icign  in  18."i.j  by 
aliolishiug  the  drudgeries  formerly  imposed  tipon 
the  Jews;    the   caid  Joseph   Scemama,  with  whom 
the  bey  was  on  very  intimate  terms,  probably  used 
his  influence  iu   behalf  of    his  coreligionists.     In 
the   same  year,    however,  Mohammed   Hey,   being 
very  religious,  caused  thi'  cxeculion  of  a  .Tew  named 
Batto  Sfoz  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy.     This  execu- 
tion aroused  both  .lews  and  Christians. 
Moham-     and  adeiiutation  was  sent  to  Napoleon 
med  Bey.     111.,  asking  him  to  interfere  in  their 
behalf.      After   two    years  of   diplo- 
matic iiegoliatioiis  a  man-of-war  was  sent  to  enforce 
tliedemandsof  the  Freiieli  government.    Jlohaiumed 

liey  yielded,  and 
issued  a  consti- 
lutioii,  accord- 
ing to  which  all 
Tunisians,  with- 
out distinction 
of  creed,  were  to 
enjoy  etiual 
ri^'hts.  The  fol- 
lowing articles 
of  this  constitu- 
t  i o  n  w  e  re  of 
special  interest 
I o  the  Jews: 
{§  4)  "No  man- 
ner of  duress 
will  Vie  imposed 
ujion  our  Jewish 
sulijects  forcing 
them  to  cliaugc 
their  faith,  and 
they  will  not  be 
hindered  iu  the 
free  observance 
of  their  religious  rites.  Their  synagogues  will 
be  respected,  and  protected  from  instilt."  (§  6) 
"  When  a  criminal  court  is  to  pronounce  the  pen- 
alty incurred  by  a  Jew,  Jewish  assessors  shall  be 
attached  to  the  said  court."  The  constitution  was 
abrogated  in  1864  in  consequence  of  a  revolution, 
which  entailed  great  suffering  on  several  Jewish 
communities,  especially  on  that  of  Sfax;  but  the 
constant  fear  of  foreign  interference  rendered  the 
government  very  circumspect  in  its  treatment  of  the 
Jews.  Since  1S81  Tuins  has  been  a  ilepentlency  of 
France;  and  the  .Jews  now  enjoy  the  .same  rights  as 
their  Mohammedan  fellow  citizens. 

The  bulk  of  the  Jewish  population  of  the  regency, 
which  numbers  about  ,50.000  souls,  is  found  in  the 
city  of  Tunis  (about  30.000  in  a  total  population  of 
IHO.OOO).    The  Jews  of  that  city  are 
Population   divided  into  two  distinct  conimuuities: 
and  Or-      (1)  the  Tiinsi.  which  comprises  the  de- 
ganization.  seendants  of  the  first  settlers,  and  (3) 
the  Grana  (froin  "  Granada"),  which  in- 
cludes the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  antl  Portu- 
guese exiles,  and  of  Jews  of  Leghorn  ("Gorneyim") 
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who  sc'ttli'd  there  diirinj;  the  seventeenth  unit 
cighteenlli  centuries.  At  first,  owliij,'  |iri)liiil)ly  to 
their  small  nunihers,  tlie  Spimisli  iind  Portufiiiese 
exiles  mixed  with  the  old  settlere;  l)iit  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  lliey  formed  a  separate 
congregation  under  the  name  "  Kelial  tJerush,"  and 
worshii)ed  in  a  reserved  place  in  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue. The  new  congregation  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  Italian,  or  Leghorn.  .lews, 
and  by  tlie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
had  its  own  synagogue  and  its  own  rabbis.  The 
two  congregations,  liowever,  were  united  in  so 
far  as  both  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  caid. 
botli  contribu- 
ting to  the  com- 
munal revenues 
derived  from 
taxation  on  ar- 
ticles of  con- 
sumption, more 
especially  on 
meat  and  Pass- 
over bread.  A 
complete  separa- 
tion of  the  two 
congregations 
took  i)lace  at  the 
end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century, 
when  the  Ix'g- 
horn  Jews  estab- 
lished butcher- 
shops  of  tlK'ir 
own,  refusing  to 
pay  the  high  tjix 
on  meat.  This 
naturally  pro- 
voked bad  feel- 
ings (ui  the  part 
of  the  Tunsi 
congregation, 
which  now  had 
tobearthewhole 
burden  of  this 
tax.  At  lust,  in 
1741,  the  two 
congregations 
entered  into  an 
agreement  ac- 
cording to  which 
the  Tunsi  was  to 
pay     two  thirds 

of  the  taxes  and  iheOrana  the  remaining  third.  The 
Orana  congregalion  remained  under  the  authority  of 
the  caid  until  lsa-1.  when  Husaiii  Bey  otihially  rec- 
ognised its  autiuiomy. 

The  intellectual  condition  of  the  Tunisian  Jews 
kept  pace  with  their  political  progre».s.  Even  in 
the  seventeenth  century  there  were  prmnitient  rabbis 
and  scholars  in  the  cily  of  Tuni.i  and  in  (lerba.  In 
the  ndildli'  of  that  century  a  di'Wend- 
Rabbis  and  ant  of  Zemah  Duraii  si'illed  at  Tiiids 

Scholars,     and  establlsbcti  a  Talmud  Tonih  w  hlili 

produced    many    Talnindie    sclnilar« 

Isaac  Londiroso.  who  olllciated  as  chief  rabbi  of  Tunis 

from    about   1710   to    17ri2,    was  the  author  of  a 
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connnentary,  entitled  "Zera"  Vi/.halj,''  on  dilTerent 
siTlions  of  the  Talmud :  this  work,  which  appcariil 
posthumously  in  17(W,  is  the  only  Hebrew  tjook 
which  has  as  yet  been  published  in  Tunis.  I»ni- 
br<iSo's  succes-sor  as  chief  rabbi  was  Mas'ud  liuphael 
Alfasi,  who.  conjointly  with  his  sous  l.Iayyim  and 
Solomon,  pidilished  the  "Mishha  de  Kabuta"  in 
Joseph  C'aro's  Sliull.ian  'Aruk  ( U'ghorn.  1805). 
Among  other  rabbis  of  the  eiLditeentii  century  were 
Nathan  ben  Abraham  Mnrgel,  author  of  "Ho^ 
Nataii."  iir>vell>e  and  explanations  on  the  mishuaic 
order  Kodashim  and  the  treatise  llorayot,  etc. ;  and 
Elijah     Ilai    Vitu    Ilurgel,   author  of    "Migchmot 

Nutan,"  novelhc 
on  various  Tal- 
Miudic  trealisifi. 
The  most  promi- 
iM-nt  rabbis  of 
the  ninetecnib 
■  eiitury  were: 
.losepli  lUirgel, 
inithor  of  "Ze- 
la'  de  Yosef," 
oil   the  ToKjifot; 

aiiihorof  "  'Erek 
ha  Shulhun,"  on 
the  Shulhun 
'Aruk.  "l.Iuk- 
kot  ha-Pcsati," 
on  the  laws  of 
Pawsiiver.  and 
"  Wawelm  Am- 
Miudim."  on  the 
"SiferYert'im" 
nf  ElleJier  of 
M  e  t  /.  :  J  II  d  n  b 
Nijar.  author  of 
"Ohole  Yeliu- 
dali."  on  the 
SIfnv  "Shebul 
Yehudiili.'*  on 
the  Mekilta. 
-Alfe  Yebu- 
ilali."  on  I  ho 
trenliw  Slirbu- 
■oC.  "  Mo'iide 
.Xdoiiul."  on  the 
Sr  Ilia  g  , 
■■  Siiulial 
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iu  pctly  tnilllc.  ami  <spi-ciiilly  in  liniki-rnjirc.  Tlicrc 
is  also  a  (-(iiisiilcrabli'  uiiiiibcrof  persuus  wlio  follinv 
various  liaiiilicrafls. 

Till'  olliir  (•(iiiiniiinillcs  of  tlic  n-jifiioy  of  Tunis 
ari':  Bizerta,  wiili  a  .lewisli  popiilatiim  of  about 
0(H)piTsiiiis;  Oab^s,  Willi  500  .Ii'ws;  Oerba,  having 

■I. olio  Jews  and  six  syiiagogurs;   Go- 
Other  Com-  letta,  400  Jews  and  oiu^  synagogue; 
munities.     KeflF,  with  4.')0  .lews,  mic  syiiagoguo; 

Mehdia,  100  .Jews;  Honastir,  con- 
taining .'iOO.Tiws  and  one  synagogiu':  Nabel,  liav- 
iiig  l.Soo  .I.ws;  Porta  Farina,  I.-IOO  .h-ws;  Kas 
el-Jabel,  withOOO  .Icwsand  two  synagogues:  Soli- 
man,  700  Jews;  and  Susa,  with  a  Jc'wish  popula- 
tion of  000  souls.  Scluxds  for  children  were  estab- 
lislie<l  by  the  Alliance  Ismelite  Universelle  at  Tunis, 
Mchdia,  Susa,  and  several  other  jilaces;  special 
schoolsfor  Jews  were  established  by  the  goveniinent 


braleil  with  great  pomp,  and  the  rabbis  proclaim 
publicly  full  absolution  from  all  sins.  Passover 
cakes,  as  made  in  other  countries,  are  wholly  un- 
known to  tlieTtinsi,  but  they  use  a  peculiar  niethnd 
of  their  own  iu  fashioning  the  unleavened  dough 
into  slicks,  by  joining  the  ends  of  which  the  cakes 
are  made  in  the  form  of  rings. 

The  Tunsi  pronounce  Ilebrew  largely  accord- 
ing to  the  idionetic  rules  of  Arabic.  No  distiuctiou 
is  made  between  the  long  and  short  vowels;  the 
"kaniez"  is  always  jiroiiounced  as  "a."  The  ]iio- 
nunciation  of  the  "  zerc  "  resembles  more  the  "  hiril>," 
while  that  of  the  "segol"  approaches  the  "patah." 
The  E5  ami  the  3  are  often  confounded  in  pronuncia- 
tion. No  distinction  is  made  between  the  "shewa" 
iiuie.scentand  the"sliewa"  mobile.  Very  peculiar  is 
their  custom  of  se|)araling  the  Sabbatical  sections 
"Mattot  uOIas'e"  at  times  when  elsewhere thev  arc 


at  Sfax  and  Gahis.  The  superior  hygienic  coudi-  ' 
lions  prevailing  among  the  Jews  of  Tunis,  iu  com- 
parison with  the  other  nationaliliis.  caused  great 
surprise  to  the  French  niililary  physicians  Testivint 
and  Heiulinper.  Insliluting  an  in(|uiiy  into  the 
number  of  deaths  caused  by  tuberculosis  among  the 
various  races  of  the  regency,  they  found  that  from 
1894  to  1900  the  dealh-rate  among  the  Mussulmans  i 
was  11.30  per  1.000  inhabitants;  among  the  Euro- 
peans, ').  13 ;  and  among  the  Jews  only  0.75  ("  Revue 
d'llygiene,"  x.xii.,  No.  11).  | 

The  Tunsi  piy^'serve  many  peculiar  religious  cus- 
toms which  are  not  followed  elsewhere. 
Relig-ious     Their  ritual,  especially  for  the  divine 
Customs,    service  on    festivals,  differs   from  the 
Sephardic  as  well  as  from  the  Ashkc- 
nazic.     Some  of  the  prayers  arc  in  Arabic.     The  i 
first  of  every  month  the  Yoni  Kippur  Katan  is  cele-  1 


b*rK,  .Sew  York.) 


read  together,  and  vice  ver.sa.  Contr.iry  to  the  Jlaso- 
rah,  the  section  Mishpalim  is  subdivided  by  the  Tunsi 
into  two  sections,  the  first  bearing  the  title  of  "  Mish- 
palim," and  the  second  that  of  "  Im  Kesef."  Likewise 
aiiother  order  is  adopted  iu  reading  the  llaftarot. 
With  regard  to  the  examination  of  the  lungsof  slaugh- 
tered animals  ("bedikah  "),  the  Tunsi  do  not  follow 
the  regulations  of  Josejih  Caro,  but  an  older  author- 
ity, whose  prescriptions  are  less  rigid. 

Brides  of  twelve  or  thirteen  are  not  uncommon 
among  the  Tunsi.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  per- 
formed by  a  rabbi,  and  usually  takes  place  in  the 
synagogue.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated 
on  chairs  placed  on  a  table,  and  a  tallit  covers  the 
heads  of  both.  Two  witnesses  stand  one  on  each  side, 
wliile  the  officiating  rabbi  takes  his  position  in  front 
of  the  table,  with  the  prayer-book  in  one  hand  and 
the  cup  of  blessing  in  the  other.     It  is  customary 
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among  the  Tunsi  woincii  to  appear  every  Fridav  in 
the  cemetery  with  a  small  earlheii  jar  eontaiiiiiii; 
slaUed  lime,  ami  a  hrusli,  with  wliieh  they  eleaii  an<l 
whitewash  the  lombsloiies  of  their  relatives  and 
friends.  The  cemetery  is  usually  outside  the  city 
walls,  and,  not  being  enclosed,  is  fre<iueiitly  en- 
tered liy  animals;  the  tombs,  wliicli  are  built  of 
l)rick  and  niorlar,  are  flat,  and  not  more  than  six 
inches  above  the  ground.     See  C.\UTii.\<iK. 

BIRLIOCRAIMIV  :  L.  Aildison.  The  Pnwiit  Slatr  »l  Die  Jens 
in  the  iiarhttrii  !^totej*.  1075:  Murt^n,  i*f'inVi  tl'i/li  still i 
0*Atlieri,  Tunini^  Triimii,  e  Mumeen,  Loiiiloii.  1TS4 :  Mitn-us 
Fischer,  Tuteihit  ycKlinrun^  ^^^^:u^^  IMT:  b.  ("jizt*.  /-."xxii 
tiuri  nintnire  ties  Israelitemle  Tiinis'u\  Paris,  l-s-S-i;  K.  Mrr- 
lU-r,  liistiiire  ite  t'Afriiiue  Seiiteiitriimale.  I.  IGT.  I'urls. 
1888 ;  (iriitz.  tieseh.  v.  aHi .(  sei/.:  vl.  (i,  9 el  feq.:  Elhzer  .^^ll- 
kenu/i.  In  llit-Letunnnu  ii.  181  et  setf„  ill.  »>  el  xr./..  Iv.  T.'i  et 
W7/..  V.  'SM'iet  «/■'/..  vi.  8.5  et  sen,;  FreuuO.  Vinn  Tunesisehen 
Juiteuthmiu  In  Yeshuntu,  Iv.  nitt:  C'ttpnat,  Isntetites  (i 
Tunis,  ill  Tiiurilu  Momie,  1893.  li.  98. 
.1.  I.   I5ll. 

TUR,  NAPHTALI  WOLF :  Russian  Hebra- 
ist; lM.rTi;il  Wihia;  di.d  lh(  iv  .May  29.  ISS.")  (aiTord- 
ing  to  Zeitliii,  JuneH,  1884).  Tur  settled  in  Waisaw, 
wliere  he  taught  Hebrew  and  seveial  modern  lan- 
gnages.  He  was  a  talented  poet;  but,  owing  to  his 
untimely  death,  most  of  his  productions  remain 
unpublished.  Of  those  which  have  been  piinled 
may  be  mentioned:  "  Ha-Yobel  "  (in  "Ha-Asif,"i. 
1-10),  a  long  poem  in  honor  of  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
florc's  centenary ;  "Oeberet  lia-IIeshbon  ";  and  "El 
halshshidi"  ((Vi.  ii.  S.'iO-ofil).  Several  of  his  poems 
arc  imblished  in  Gottlober's  "Ha-15oktr  Or." 

BlRLiniiRAIMIv:  Iht-Asif.  il.  703;  ZclUIn,  Bili/.  Pmt-Mrnilels. 
p.  ii». 

M.   Sl-.I.. 

TURIM.     See  J.^roii  Hic.N  Asiikk. 

TURIN:  Italian  city  on  the  Kiver  Po;  formerly 
c:ipilal  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  and  later  of  the 
kingiloni  of  Sardinia;  now  (Iil05)  the  chief  city  of 
the  province  of  like  name.  Jews  weix-  admitted  to 
Turin  in  1424,  pidb;ibly  bccAiise  tliey  loiuied  money 
at  a  lower  rate  of  inti-rest  than  the  Christians.  The 
first  Jew  to  settle  with  his  family  in  the  city  in  that 
year  was  Elin  Alamandi.  A  statute  of  Amaileus 
Vni.,  dated  Jnne  17,  14;lO,  obliged  the  Jews  of  the 
duchy  to  wear  a  bailge  of  reil  cloth  on  the  shiuilder, 
forbadi'  them  to  live  among  Chiislians,  and  prohib- 
ited Ihc'in  from  building  new  synagogues,  besides  im- 
posing other  restrictions.  The  Jews  were  now  com- 
pelled to  live  in  the  Via  San  Tonimaso.  near  the 
so-calleil  "(tamelotto."  About  this  time  origiiiateil 
the  Ireatv  or  agreement  between  the  duke  of  Savoy 
and  the  Hebrews.  It  was  maile  for  ten  years  only, 
but  was  renewable;  il  gmiranteed  to  the  .lews  free- 
dom of  residence  in  Turin,  and  regulated  their 
rights  anil  privilegi'S.  Amadeus.  besides,  promul- 
gated a  speciid  decree  forbidding  Christians  to  kill, 
woiiiiil,  or  llog  the  Hebn'W  residents,  or  to  di.sturb 
them  in  their  nOii;iou«  worship  or  festivals. 

The  reign  of  Emmanuel  Pliillbert  (I.V18-8O)  fell 
ilia  disastrous  period  forall  the  Italian  Jews.  Those 
of  Piedmont  alternately  received  rtineesslons  and 
suffered  persecutions,  aeeording  to  the  dukes  need 
of  money.  On  July  ID.  I.'iHO.  Emmanuel  PhililnTt 
decreeil  "the  expulsion  of  all  Jews  from  his  ilomiii- 
ions;  but  their  own  I'ntreatles  and  the  iiil.Tresuiion 
made  in  their  behalf  by   the  Duchess  Miirgherlta 


secured  for  them  a  respite  of  four  mouths.  One 
of  tlie  duke's  councilors.  Negron  de  Negri  of  Genoa, 
urged  Ills  masler  to  renew  the  de<-ree  of  expulsion 
and  to  insist  upon  the  departure  of  the  Jews  wilhlii 
ten  ilays.  Fortunately,  liowever.  the 
Under  Em- kindly  intervention  of  an  olllciiil  at 
mnnuel     the  ducal  tiiliiinal  obtained  the  n-vo. 

Pbilibert.  cation  of  the  decree:  and  tlic  duke 
made  an  agreement  with  tiie  Jews  under 
which  they  wereslill  periiiilted  toinlmbil  Piolmont. 
Very  soon  after,  however  (Oct.,  l.'iflfi).  Emmanuel 
Philibert  again  issued  a  rleeree  ordering  the  depar- 
ture uf  the  Jews  from  his  domains  witliin  a  spucv  of 
liflien  ilays  unless  they  paid  down  40,0tK»  gold 
lloriiis.  Tlie  Jewsatonce  (piitted  his  dominions,  but 
on  the  jiayinent  of  half  the  sum  demanditl  they 
were  permitted  to  return.  They  then  ex^-uted  u 
new  agreement  under  which  tiny  pledged  them- 
selves to  ]iay  a  yearly  ta.\  of  L.'UNtgold  llnriii.s.  By 
another  decree  (Sept.  4,  l.'iTi)  Emmanuel  PhililMTI, 
at  the  rcipiest  of  Vitale  Sacerdoii.  intm<luced  some 
favorable  altemtions  into  the  statutes  of  Amiuleus 
VIII.  Among  other  things,  tin-  Jews  were  permllleil 
to  enjoy  the  right  of  "hazakair'anil  of  owning  real 
estate.  Simon,  a  brother  of  Sticenloti.  was  sent  by 
the  duke  in  the  same  year  to  Constantinople  to  pro- 
pose the  estalilishmeiit  of  a  consulate  there.  Em- 
manuel Philibert  furthermore  granted  the  Jewgtho 
riglit  of  assembling  once  a  year  (for  religious  pur- 
poses), and  of  owning  a  special  piece  of  land  lU  a 
cemetery. 

At  Philibert's  death  his  son,  Charles  Emman- 
uel I.,  ascended  the  throne  (J. ISO- 1030).  CanlinnI 
Horromeo  of  Milan  urged  him  to  exp<'l  the  He- 
brews again  from  his  dominiims.  lie  ylelili-»l,  how- 
ever, to  the  entreuties  of  the  latter,  and  mailo  B 
new  coiitnict  with  them,  allowing  them  to  remain 
in  the  coiuitry  on  ci'riain  coinlitions.     Hi-  olso  con- 

llrmcd  the  i>rivileges   gtanletl  II '■•    '■*•*  father, 

and   placed   them   undir  the  jiii  f   a  »|)e- 

eially  appointed  judge   calhMl   I...  .^..re." 

The  first  "conservatore  "  was  the  m  ■  im 

Te.sauro,  Maripiis  of  K'>ssiano.    t'l.  ■'  lel 

also  repeided  the  obligation,  imp  -  in 

l.jdO,  of  paying  a  yearly  sui"  ■■!  in- 

dents of  the  university  on  >     '  lie 

twice  ri'neweil  the  di'cri-t'  :    .  i' 

nudest  the  Jews  or  I"  offend   I 
their  religious  fiii..ii.  n-    ill,. 
2(1,  IrtlO).     In  III  •"> 

condition  of  i\  <'■  ''' 

in  twelve  yi-nrs  I 
should  engTi""  " 
and  shoulil 
Zens.     Furlli  .. 

which  hud  Ihxii   '  '  '" 

Tl  1-' 

In  th«  Sev-  .  1 
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Pliysicinns  ami  surgeons  won-  ullnwcil  lu  fcillow 
tlieir  professions,  siilijccl,  liowevi-r,  to  tin-  consent 
of  tlie  Arrlibisliop  of  Turin.  Finally,  he  jininl.il 
u  full  jmnlou  foriill  (rimes,  olTenses.  ami  infractions 
of  tlic  law  comniitti'd  up  to  the  day  of  publication 
of  tile  decree  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  2,(HjO 
ducats  volunteered  by  certain  members  of  tlie  com- 
munity, namely,  G.  Lattes,  M.  .laracli,  C.  and  S. 
Melle,  and  S.  IJrisa.  who  were  afterward  exempted 
from  wearinj;  the  distinctive  badge.  In  Aug.,  1012, 
n  Jew  named  Leone  Segre  was  nuirdered  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  plietlo.  The  Jews  accused  of  this 
deed  were  liberated  on  the  payment  of  50,000  "du- 
cantoni."  In 
1614  nil  sen- 
tences then  be- 
ing served  were 
remitted  in  con- 
sequence of  the 
payment  of 
18,000  "ducan- 
toni." 

In  ICIS  the 
Jewish  com- 
munity of  Pied- 
mont was  luiited 
with  that  of  the 
city  and  terri- 
tor}'  of  Nizza. 
In  1620  the  rcsi- 
dcncc  of  the 
Jews  was 
changed,  and 
the  district  at 
that  time  called 
"San  Giovanni 
di  Dio  "  was  as- 
signed to  them. 
In  16-10  Victor 
Amadeus  I.,  at 
the  request  of 
JI.  Treves,  L. 
Lattes,  and  A. 
Levi,  confirmed 
all  the  rights 
and  privileges 
granted  to  the 
Jews  by  his 
predecessors. 
At  the  instance 
of  the  J(!wish  communily,  which  presented  liim 
with  3.300  lire,  these  iirivileges  were  further  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Charles  Emmanuel  II.  in  1GU2.  In  1080,  by 
an  orderof  the  regent,  Madama  Reale.  dated  Aug.  12, 
1679.  the  site  of  the  ghetto  was  again  changed,  this 
time  to  the  quarter  of  Beatus  Amath'us;  and  here  the 
Jews  continued  to  dwell  until  1828,  in  which  year 
certain  wealthy  families  obtained  leave  to  reside  be- 
yond the  ghetto  limits.  In  1706  the  Jewish  cemetery 
situated  near  the  arsenal  was  destroyed  by  the 
chances  of  war,  and  the  Jews  obtained  leave  to  bury 
their  dead  in  San  Giovanni  di  Dio,  abandoned  in  1080 
(in  1783  this  cemetery  became  part  of  the  Vanchiglia 
district,  near  the  Kiver  Po;  and  at  length,  in  1854, 
it  was  incorporated  with  the  common  cemetery). 


ija;r'jk'Lit-  al  1 ... .... 

(F^tn  a  photograph.) 


The  condition  of  the  Jews  of  Piedmont  was  no 

belter  during  the  eighteenth  century,  owing  to  the 

intolerant  spirit  shown  by  the  papal  government. 

Indeed,  their  legal  status  bicame  in  some  respects 

considerably  worse.     For  instance,  Victor  Amadeus 

II.    wished   to   deprive   them   of  the 

In  the        power  of  acquiring  landed  property. 

Eighteenth  He  tlierefore  enforced    the    constitii- 

Century.      lions  of  thej-ears  1723,  172!t,  and  1770, 

which,  like  so  many  of  the  ducal  laws, 

were  hostile  to  the  inlerests  of  the  Jews.     A  cerlain 

Luigi  Pisani  of  Jerusalem,  formerly  a  rabbi,  but 

later  converted  to  Christianity,  preached  a  sermon 

to  the  Jews  of 
Turin  on  Feb.  7, 
1715,  in  the 
church  of  San 
Francesco  di  Pa- 
ola,  to  demon- 
strate to  them 
"the  blindness, 
enor,  and  false- 
ness which  en- 
veloped them." 
In  1780  there 
were  about  1,500 
Jews  iu  Turin. 

The  lirst  indi- 
cations of  the 
approach  of 
better  times  for 
tlie  Jews  came 
with  the  French 
Kevolution;  but 
the  provisional 
Atistro-IJussian- 
Picdmontese 
government 
(May,  1790)  de- 
manded a  strict- 
er oliscrvance  of 
all  the  laws  and 
regulations  than 
had  been  exact- 
ed of  the  Jews 
before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  sub- 
jected the  en- 
tire community 
to  heavy  penal- 
ties for  the  slightest  infraction.  On  the  return 
of  French  domination,  the  Jews  of  Turin  obtained 
from  the  imperial  government  equality  with  their 
French  coreligionists;  but  upon  the  restoration  the 
old  restrictions  soon  came  into  force  again.  Jewish 
students  were  expelled  from  the  schools;  and  the 
proprietary  classes  were  allowed  five  years  iu  which 
to  sell  their  possessions.  At  length,  by  a  decree 
dated  March  6,  1810,  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  finally  ex- 
empted the  Jews  from  wearing  a  distinctive  badge, 
and  gave  them  full  liberty  to  engage  iu  trade,  com- 
merce, and  the  useful  arts.  They  were  still. ex- 
cbnled,  however,  from  the  universities,  from  munic- 
ipal odices,  and  from  the  administration  of  works  of 
charity.  But  better  times  were  approaching.  In 
1848  a   pamphlet,    entitled   "Dell'   Emancipazione 
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Civile  ik-gl'  Isiaeliti."  by  llie  Marquis  Mnssimoir.V- 
Zfglio  of  Turin,   later  minister  of  tlie  liingdoiii  of 

Sarilinia,  appeared    in    Floreme.    and 

Eman-        was  followed  by  the  .statute  of  March 

cipation.     4  of  that  year.    On  July  19,  \H4ii.  a 

law    was  passed  detlarinjj  tlic  equal- 
ity of  Jews  with  other  citizens. 

The  followini;  rabbis  of  note  wore  natives  of 
Turin:  si.vteeulh  century:  Xetlmneel  ben  Sliub- 
belliai  liaDani;  seventeenth  century  :  Joseph  C'alvo. 
Daniel  ben  Joseph  Calvo,  and  Joseph  beu  Michael 
Havenna;  eighteenth  century :  Joshua  Colon,  Isaac 
Forniiggini,  Abraham  Sanson  ben  Jacob  haLe\i 
Fubiui,  Micliel  Solomon  Jonah,  Gabriel  Ponlrenioli, 
Jacob  ben  Joshua  Henzion  Segre,  Abraliam  ben 
Judah  Segre,  Daniel  Valabrega;  nineteenth  cen- 
tury :  Abraham  ile  C'ologna,  Felice  Bachi,  Elijah 
Aaron  Latles,  Samuel  Solomon  Olper,  Isaiah  Fna 
Lelio  della  Torre,  Sabbato  Graziadio  Treves,  Giusep- 
pe Lattes,  Samu'l  Ghiron,  G.  Foa,  and  G.  IJolallio. 
The  Jews  of  Turin  in  11)01  numbered  5,700. 

BiBLiooFiAIMiV:  M.  FInzl.  In  fiirixdi  hrnflilica.  I.  Sai  ct  cri).: 
Mortam,  ltuiict\  piusMliii :  (i.  Surertlcitl.  in  yrsKithi  hrtulilii-n, 
ly(»l.  pp.  -4.'i  *7  t*i-q.:  V(»lhu».  Ciniilizitmi  IliliriiUflif  Ihilli 
I»r(Ulili  in  l^itiiiiiiitr  Prima  iliir  Einnm-iiiazitnif,  Turin, 
ItKU  ;  Joseph  liii-Kuhen,  't^mtk  Im-Uahit,  ed.  Wiener,  i)i).  lu!, 
UK,  IM:  it.  K.  J.  V.  ZJl. 

S.  U.    C. 

TURKEY  :  Empiie  of  southeastern  Europe  and 
western  Asiii.  For  present,  purpose's  Turkey  is 
taken  to  mean  that  part  of  Europe  whiih  is  directly 
under  (Htomau  rule,  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelagn,  and  Mes(j])otamia.  Svhia  and  P.M.- 
ESTINI-;,  allhough  under  the  direct  administration  of 
the  Porte,  iind  Aii.vni.v  are  considered  as  distinct 
countries,  and  have  been  so  treated  in  TiiK  jEWiiiii 
ENcvci,ori-;i)i.v. 

Jews  have  lived  in  Turkey  from  very  early  times. 
Tradition  says  that  there  was  a  colony  of  them  in 
Thessal)' at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and 
later  they  are  found  scattered  throughout  the  east- 
ern liimian  emi)ire  (see  Ai>uia.noi'I.k;  1{v/..\.nti.ne 
E.Mi'iiiK).  The  lirst  Jewish  colony  in  Turkey  proper 
wa.s  at  lJitts.\,  the  original  Otioman  capital.  Ai-- 
cording  to  one  tradilicm,  wln-n  Sultjin  I'rkhan  con- 
quered the  city  (i;i'J(i)he  drove  out  its  former  iidiab 
itanis  and  re|ieopled  it  with  Jews  from  Dama.sciis 
and  the  Hy/.anline  empire.  These  Jews  received  a 
tirniaii  pernntting  them  to  build  a  synagogue;  and 
this  etlilice  still  exisls.  bi-ing  the  olil 
Early         est  in  Turkey.     The  Jews  lived  in  a 

History,  separate  (piarler  called  "  Yidiiidi  Ma 
lialessi."  Outside  of  llriLsa  they  Were 
allowed  to  live  in  any  )>art  of  the  country;  and  <in 
payment  of  the  "kharaj,"  the  capilalion  ta.v  re- 
<|Uii'ed  of  all  iionMoslem  subjects  (see  below),  (hi-y 
might  own  land  and  hcnises  in  the  city  or  C4>unliy. 

L'nilerSullan  Muiiid  1.  (i:MK)-W))  tlie'Tiirkscros,Hed 
over  into  Europe,  and  the  Jews  of  Thrace  and  The«- 
saly  came  under  Olloman  domininn.  The  change 
was  a  welciime  one  lo  them,  as  their  new  Moslem 
rulers  tniLted  them  with  much  more  toleratiMii  luid 
justice  than  they  had  receivi-d  fmm  the  ChiiHtlaii 
llyyiaiilines.  'I'lie  Jeivseven  asked  their  cubeliivers 
from  Hrusa  Income  over  and  teach  them  TurkiHJi. 
that  they  might  the  (|uicker  adapt  themselves  to 
the    new  conditions.     The    Jewisli  couiinuulty  of 


Adrianople  iK-gan  to  llourish,  and  its  veshibah  at- 
tracted pupils  not  only  from  all  parts' of  Turkey, 
but  also  fmm  Hungary,  i'oland,  and 
Fourteenth   Hu.ssia.     The   grand    nibbi  at  Adria- 
and  nople  administered  all  the  cotumuuitifA 

Fifteenth  of  linmeliit.  AUiut  llfly  years  after 
Centiiries.  the  eoncpiest  of  Adrianople  a  con  verted 
Jewish  Moslem,  Torlak  Kiamal  by 
name,  took  part  in  an  insurrection  of  dervishes  and 
preached  conununistic  d(H'trines,  for  which  he  was 
hanged  by  Sultan  Mohammed  I.  (1413-21). 

Sidtan  Jliinul  II.  (14','1-51)  was  favorubly  inclined 
toward  the  Jews;  and  with  his  reign  In-gan  for  them 
a  period  of  prosperity  which  la.sted  for  two  centu 
ries  and  which  is  une(|ualiil  in  their  history  in  any 
other  country.  Jews  held  intluential  positions  at 
court;  they  engageil  unrestrictedly  in  trade  and 
commerce;  they  dressiil  and  lived  as  they  pU'ttsc-d; 
and  they  Iraveletl  at  their  pleasure  in  all  pari*  of 
the  country.  JIunul  II.  had  a  Jewish  IxKly-physi 
ciiui,  Isl.iak  Pasha,  ciititleil  "  hakim  bashi "(physician- 
in-chief),  to  whom  the  ruler  granted  a  special  lirmuu 
exempting  Ids  family  and  de.sccmhuils  from  all 
la.xes.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  line  of 
Jewish  physicians  who  obutineil  power  and  influ- 
ence at  court.  The  same  sultjin  creatid  also  an  army 
corps  of  non-Moslems  called  "ghariliali  "  (=r  "slmii- 
gers'');  luid  to  this  Jews  also  were  admittetl  when 
they  were  imable  to  pay  the  kharaj. 

Munid's   succes,s<ir,    Mohammetl    the    Cnnquvror 
(U5I-Hn,  issued  thn-e  days  after  lli-  -!   of 

Constantinople  Ik  proclamation  invitii.  t  in- 

hiibitants  to  return  to  the  city  without  l.:ir.     Je*> 
were  allowed  to  live  freely  in  the  new  cupilal  a« 
well  as  in  theother  citiesof  theenipire.      p. 
was  granted  them  to  build  syimgogues  n- 
and  to  engage  in  trade  and  comnierce  ui:i."iii  ti 
strictions  of  any   kind.     The  sidtan   inviiol  Jews 
from  the  Morea  to  s<'ltlu  in  Constunlinople.   and  he 
employed  Jewish  soldiers.     His  minister  of  Ilnamt' 
("defler-dar ")  was  a  Jewish  physiriaii  nr         ' 
IjLUb,  and  his  iHHlyphysician  was  aNo  a  J> 
Hamon,  of  Portugues*-  origin.     The  '   •• 
received  it  lirnian   from   the   sullitn  '  his 

family  ami  dcscendiint.H  fiom  taxes. 

It  was  ill  this  reign  that  the  otilce  of  (lakam  Imkhl 

of  Constanlhioplecame  to  have  » ' ••    ■ 

.MoM's  t'.trsM.i  w  i 

OfBco         pi-ition.  Ix-lng  it; 

of  Hakiiin     iIm    -.ulian.     He  i 

Bushi.         Turki-li  divan,  or 

the  inufti,  or  clii< 

alM.ve    the    Greek    ...i.i...  i.       i 

ri'preseiilallve  > 

ernmeiit :    he  apj 

appoiiite<l  nilibis,  ari' 
l|„,  „(i....-  .  f  tiu  I 
After  ' 

nibbi.   ;.  , 

men*  iiiati'  > 

,\noll»r  1  l'.M   « lio  Ilvnt  itufint-    !t\' 

r.  icti    of    M 
Kb.  ,•.  r    ('. 
sludi'd   III 
been    the    li 

during  the  llyMUlluo  rropira,  iiad  now  lallvn  lnu> 
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suiliiistntcof  igiiomnce  that  for  a  full  century  tlicy 
lm<l  produced   no  author  of  repute  ami  had   been 

obliged  to  turn  to  the  Habbinites  for 

Comtino      instruction.    They  were  stirred  to  new 

and  the      life,  however,  by  the  increase  in  their 

Karaites,     numbers   through   initnignttion    from 

Poland  and  iln>  Crimea,  and  by 
contnct  with  the  Habbinites ;  and  they  used  their  new 
energy  in  disagreeing  among  themselves,  notably  in 
regani  to  a  reform  in  connection  with  the  .Sabbath 
light  atid  about  the  old  (|Uestion  of  the  eah^ndar  (see 
K.^UAiTKs).  Certain  Habbinites.  therefore,  partie- 
idarly  Gedaliah  ibn  Yal.iya.  thought  the  proper  lime 
had  come  to  elTect  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
parties.  Mordecai  Comtino  spoke  with  respect  of 
the  Kaniites;  and  the  Kaniiles  and  Habbinites  who 
studied  under  him  aciiuired  tolerance  as  well  as 
knowledge.  The  Habbinite  teachers  Enoch  Saporta, 
Eliezer  Capsali.  and  Elijah  ha-Levi  made  their  Ka- 
riiite  pupils  promise  not  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  Talinudi<-  authorities,  and  to  observe  the  Hab- 
binite festivals.  On  the  oilier  hand,  the  grand  nibbi, 
Moses  Capsali.  was  strongly  opposed  to  any  allilia- 
tion  of  the  two  parties,  holding  that  Karaites  ought 
not  to  be  instructed  in  the  Talmud,  since  they  re- 
jected it.  His  succcs.sor,  Elijah  Jlizrahi,  was  more 
tolerant,  anil  used  all  his  intluence  to  preserve 
friendly  relations.  The  Karaite  communitj-,  how- 
ever, became  more  and  more  isolated.  JIany  of  its 
members  went  to  the  Crimea;  and  those  who  were 
left  lived  in  a  separate  (piarter  walled  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  Jews. 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Turkey  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  so  ])rosperous 
and  in  such  contrast  to  the  hardships  endured  by 

their  fellow  Israelites  in  tierinany  and 

Isaac        Europe  generally  that  Isaac   Zarfali, 

Zarfati's      a  Jew  who  had  settled  in  Turkey,  was 

Letter.        moved  to  send  a  circular  letter  to  the 

Jewish  conununilies  in  Germany  and 
Hungary  inviting  their  mend)ers  to  emigrate  to 
Turkey.  The  letterisprcservedin  the  Hibliotlieiiue 
Natiouale  at  Paris  (Ancien  Fonds,  No.  291).  It 
gives  a  glowing  description  of  the  lot  of  Jews  in 
Turkey  (for  its  date  see  Gratz,  "Gcsch."  viii.,  note 
6).     Zarfati  says: 

'■  Turkey  Is  n  liUirt  In  which  niithlnc  \s  Inrklnp.  If  yoa  wl.sh. 
nil  can  g'l  well  with  ynii.  Thniuirh  Turkey  ynu  can  safely  ri'arh 
the  Holy  Ijind.  Is  II  not  htMvr  to  live  under  .Moslems  than 
under  t'hristliins?  Here  you  uiay  wear  the  Ilnesl  stuffs.  Here 
everyone  may  sit  under  his  own  vim- and  IlK-lree.  In  Chrlslen- 
dom.  however,  you  uiay  not  venture  to  dress  your  children  lu 
red  orlilui'witlioule.x|)09lugthcm  to  the  danger  of  l)clng  Ijeatcn 
blue  or  llayc<l  red." 

This  letter  caused  an  inllux  into  Turki^y  f>f  Aslikc- 
uazic  Jews,  who  soon  became  amalgamated  with  the 
earlier  Jewish  inhabitants. 

The  greatest  intlux  of  Jews  into  Turkey,  how- 
ever, occurred  during  the  reign  of  Jlohammed's  suc- 
cessor, Bayazid  II.  (1481-1512),  aflir  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Spain  and  I'ortugal. 
Effects  of    That  ruler  recognized  the  advanUige 
Expulsion    to   his  country   of  this  accession   of 
from  Spain,  wealth  and  industry,  and  made  the 
Spanish    fugitives    welcome,  issuing 
orders  to  his  provincial  governors  to  receive  them 
hospitably.     The  sultm  is  sjiid  to  have  exclaimed 


thus  at  the  Spanish  monarch's  stupidity:  "Ye  call 
Ferdinand  a  wise  king — he  who  makes  his  land 
poor  and  ours  rich !  "  The  Jews  supplied  a  want  in 
the  Turkishempire.  The  Turks  were  good  soldiers, 
but  were  unsuccessful  iis  businessmen;  and  accord- 
ingly they  left  commercial  occupations  to  other 
nationalities.  They  distrusted  their  Christian  sub- 
jects, however,  on  account  of  their  .sympathii'S  with 
foreign  jiowers;  hence  the  Jews,  who  had  no  such 
syinpalhies.  soon  became  the  business  agents  of  the 
country.  Coming  as  they  did  from  the  persecutions 
of  Europe,  Jlohammedan  Turkey  seemed  to  them  a 
haven  of  refuge.  The  iioet  Samuel  Usque  compared 
it  to  the  Hed  Sea,  which  the  Lord  divided  for  His 
people,  and  in  the  broad  waters  of  which  He  drowned 
their  troubles.  The  native  Turkish  Jews  helped 
their  persecuted  brethren;  and  Moses  Capsali  levied 
a  tax  on  the  community  of  Constantinople,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were  applied  toward  freeing  Spanish 
prisoners. 

The  Spanish  Jews  settled  chielly  in  Constantino- 
ple. Salonica,  Adrianople,  Nieoiiolis,  Jerusalem,  Sa- 
fed,  Dama.scus,  and  Egypt,  and  in  Brusa,  Tokat,  and 
Amasia  in  Asia  Jlinor.  ,  Smyrna  was  not  settled  by 
them  until  later.  The  Jewish  population  at  .lerusa- 
lem  increased  from  70 families  iu  1488  to  l.TiOOat  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That  of  Safcd 
increased  from  300  to  2.000  families  and  almost  sur- 
passed Jerusalem  in  importance.  Damascus  had  a 
Sepharilic  congregation  of  oOO  families.  Constanti- 
nople had  a  Jewish  community  of  30.000  individuals 
with  forty-four  synagogues.  Bayazid  allowed  the 
.Tews  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Golden  Horn. 
Egypt,  especially  Cairo,  received  a  large  number  of 
the  exiles,  who  .soon  outnumbered  the  native  Jews 
(see  Egypt).  The  chief  center  of  the  Sephardic 
Jews,  however,  was  Salonica,  which  became  almost 
a  Spanish-.Tewish  eily  owing  to  the 
Sixteenth,  fact  that  the  Spanish  Jews  soon  out- 
Century,  numbered  their  coreligionists  of  other 
nationalities  and  even  the  original  na- 
tive inhabitant.s.  Spanish  becaiiKMhe  ruling  tongue; 
and  its  purity  was  maintained  for  about  a  ceutury. 

The  Jews  introduced  various  arts  an<l  industries 
into  the  country.  They  instructed  the  Turks  in  the 
art  of  making  powder,  cannon,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  war,  and  thus  became  instruments  of  de- 
struction directed  against  their  former  persecutors. 
They  distinguished  themselves  also  as  physicians 
and  were  used  as  iiiterpretersand  diplomatic  agents. 
Salim  I.  (1.512-20),  the  successor  of  B.iyazid  II.,  em- 
ployed a  Jewish  physician.  Joseph  H.\mon.  This 
ruler  also  was  kind  to  the  Jews:  and  after  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  (1.517)  he  appointed  Abraham  de 
C.xsTHO  to  the  position  of  master  of  the  mint  in  that 
country.  Salim  changed  the  administrative  system 
of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  and  abolished  the  oftice  of 
nagid.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Turkish 
.Jews  were  in  favor  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  where- 
as the  ortliodo.x  Moslems  opposed  it. 

Sulaiman  the  Magnificent  (1520-60),  like  his  pred- 
ecessor Salim  I.,  had  a  Jewish  body-physician, 
Moses  Hamon  II.,  who  accompanied  his  royal  mas- 
ter on  his  campaigns.  Turkey  at  Ibis  time  was  at 
the  high-water  mark  of  its  power  and  influence  and 
was  feared  and  respected  by  the  great  powers  of 
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Europe.     lis  Jews  were   correspoiMliiiirly   jirospcr- 

ous.     They  liolil  positions  of  trust  and  lidiior,  took 

part  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  anil  liad  so  nuidi 

influence  at  court  that  foreiiju  Chris- 

TJnder        tian     anibassjidors    were     frei|uently 

Sulaiman    conipellid    to  olitain    favors   llirouirh 

the  Mag-     them.     Commerce  was  hirgely  in  their 

nificsnt.      liands;    and    they    rivaled    Venice   in 

maritime   Iraile.       In    Constantinople 

they  owiicil   beautiful   houses  and   pardens  on   the 

shores  of  the  Bosporus.     In  loot   Nicolo   Nicolui, 

chamberlain  to  the  Kini;  of  France,  who  accom])a- 

nicd    the    French    andmssador    to    Constantinople, 

described  the  Jews  in  Turkey  as  follows: 

" Tbere  are  so  muny  Jcw.i  ihroiicliout  Turkey,  anil  In  Greece 
especially.  Hint  It  Is  a  Rrrat  iiiiirvi'l  iinil  ilownrldit  IninHlllile. 
They  Inrrcas*^  dally  throimh  llie  roitimerre,  iiiiiiifyH'tmntrliif;. 
ami  pi'tltllhit.'  whirli  they  i*arry  nn  almost  everywhert-  nn  land 
and  on  ^vate|- ;  so  tliut  It  may  Ir*  said  truly  tlial  the  ^'reater  part 
of  the  eomnierce  of  the  whole  orient  Is  In  their  hands.     In  Vim- 
stantlnople  they  have  the  larjrest  bazars  and  slori*s.  with  the 
best  and  most  e.\penslve  wares  of  all  kinds.     In  aihlltlon.  one 
meets  aiiiont?  them  many  skilled  artl.sis  and  meehanh-lans.  espe- 
cially amoni;  the  Maraiios.  who  some  yi'ars  apo  wen*  driven  out 
of  Spain  and  ruriui,'al.    These,  with  Rreat  hann  and  liijiir\'  to 
Christendom,  have  taught  the  Turks  to  make 
Nicolo        Implements  of  war.  .  .  .  The  said  Jews  have 
Nicolai*s      also  estatiltshed  a  prlntln?-press,  which  Is  a 
Account,      wonderful   Ihlnir  to  the   Turks.    They  print 
liooks  In  Ijitln.  tireek,  Italian.  Syriac.  ami  He- 
breiv;  but  In  Turkish  antl  Anihlc  they  ap*  not  altiiweil  to  print. 
Besides,  they  know  most  laiiKuaKes ;  .so  that  they  ari'  employitl 
as  Interpn'ters  "  ("Vlaggl  nelltt  Turchla,"  pp.  143-143,  Venice, 
15S0). 

Nicidai  also  mentions  Ilanion  as  "a  person  of  great 
honor,  great  activity,  great  renown,  and  great 
wealth." 

If  one  recalls  the  warlike  activity  of  the  Turks  nt 
this  time,  when  they  were  laying  siege  to  Vienna  and 
thretitening  to  overrun  Eiimpe,  the  full  significance 
of  Nicohii's  allusicpii  lo  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments of  war  isevidenl.  The  Jews  also  had  a  more 
direct  inllucnce  on  the  making  of  war  and  of  peace 
through  the  diplomatic  negotiations  in  which  they 
took  |>art.  Moses  llamon  intliienced  the  sultan  in 
favorof  DonnaGracia  .Mi;ni>i;si.\  ;  and  thernliTseiit 
an  imperial  nies.senger  to  Venice  demanding  that 
the  authorities  set  her  at  liberty  and  allnw  her 
to  proceed  to  Turkey,  Slit;  and  iier  nephc^w  Don 
Joseph  Nasi  at  once  took  a  promimnt  part  in  Jew- 
ish alTaiis  in  Turkey.  Jnseph,  through  his  wide 
business  connections  amont;  his  felluw  Maranos  in 
the  capitJtls  of  Europe,  was  able  to  furnish  the  sul- 
tan with  conlldential  informalion  as  to  what  was 
taking  place  at  the  foreign  courts;  and  he  soon  be- 
came It  favorite  counselor.  The  sultan  was  induced 
to  lake  an  interest  in  thi'  falefif  the  Turkish  Jewish 
prisom-rs  al  Anenna:  anil  he  wrote  a  haughty  letter 
to  Paul  IV.  demaniling  their  release.  In  revenge 
for  I  he  fate  of  the  other  Jews  at  Aiicona.  the  Turkish 
Jews,  led  by  Donnii  (tnieiii  and  Ji>s<-pli,  enileavoriil 
lo  phice  an  cITective  bciycolt  upon  Ilie  port  of  that 
city,  and  to  transfer  its  trade  toFirnirn:  but  the 
Hchetiie  fell  through  owing  lo  lack  of  unity  among 
its  proniolers.  Jost'ph's  inlliience  at  court  was  fur 
ther  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  he  openly  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  Snlaiman's  soti  Stdim  lo  Die 
throne  at  a  time  when  the  siiieessinn  was  doubtful 
Ho  thus  won  that  prince's  lasting  favor,  of  whii  li  all 


the  later  intrigues  of  the  French  and  the  Venetian 
envoys  were  unable  to  deprive  bini. 

.Sulaiman  instituted    for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews 

the  ollice  of  "kiahya"  or  Kaiiiva  («"np).     It  wa» 

the  duty  of  this  olhcial  lo  represent 

Office  of     them   at    cmirt   anil  lo  defend   them 

Kabiya.  against  injuslieeaniioppres.sion.  The 
first  incumbent  of  the  ollice.  ap|Niinii-d 
by  the  snltan  himself,  was  Sln-altiel.  There  was  the 
more  need  for  such  a  defendiT.  since  the  Jews  in  the 
Turkish  empire  were  continually  being  liariuisetl 
by  their  Christian  neighbors.  In  Aina.sia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  old  accusation  of  ritual  iiiunli-r  was  re- 
vived ;  and  several  Jews  were  slain.  Ijiter,  when 
their  innocence  had  Inen  established,  the  cadi  in 
anger  juit  lo  death  some  of  the  tireeks  who  had 
made  the  accusation.  Another  instance  of  the  kind 
led  Sulaiman  to  enact  a  law  under  which  all  future 
blood  accusations  should  be  trie<l  l)cforc  the  sullan 
himself. 

Sulaiman  conferred  the  city  of  Tiln-rias  and  ita 
environs  upon  his  favorite  Joseph  Nasi;  niul  the 
latter  at  one  lime  planned  the  foundation  of  a  Jew- 
ish colony  in  Palestine.  The  walls  of  Tiberiis  were 
rebuilt,  and  Joseph  invited  Jews  from  Kurojie,  even 
providing  ships  for  their  tran.sporlation.  It  is  not 
known  how  many  responded  to  the  call ;  but  Ihe 
scheme  of  a  Jewish  colony  in  Tilwrias  was  not 
reali/.ed,  and  Joseph  appears  to  have  Imnsferre)!  his 
interest  elsewhere. 

At  the  accession  of  Salini  II  •■■'•  '  jin  wna 
created  Duke  of  Naxos  and  of  tli  Islands; 

but  he  continued  lo  reside  at  t  .iiisi,,iit;n.iple.  ap- 
pointing as  his  vicegerent  for  Ihe  islands  a  S|ianisli 
nobleman  iiained  t'oronello.  Thus  in  less  than  100 
years  after  the  Jews  hail  iM-en  driven  out  of  .S|Mtin  a 

nobleinun  of  that  realm  wu-  ■■    '    •  ■  ' ■       In 

Iheyearfollo  :in 

French       .\tistrian  eml.n--.  ■il 

Ships        lo  call  on  Joseph   '  im 

Seized  by    atUedsadary  toM-i  '  •■«, 

Joseph        In  the  iie\t  year  b'  .in 

Nasi.        from   tie-  -■''  ■■■  •  to 

sei/.e  111'  in 

Turkish  waters,  lo  the  lip 

Fn'nch  governineni  li;i  -ia 

family  and  whiih  boili  ~  ii- 

siiceessfiilly  tried  to  .  ■   be 

llnnlly  succeeded  in  n  ::..  ir- 

giM'S  seized  in  Ihe  |Mirt  of  .\  m- 

plainiii'/  ■""!  i,t..i.  -iln  •  in  v  •■d 

Were  tl 

mine  .1 :,  .        , 
Nasi.  JiisKi'in.     A  fi'w  yea'  ■"I 

{ll  itillio  lo  ilii-    till-   -111'  Oil' 
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1.1. . 

applied   ilin-i'tly   lo  liliii.      I 

.\uslriii  addr I  .i  1.  '•.  r  ' 

lam  of  Onr  '" 

del  lull'  >>  ''  '^' 

by   I).  ■•" 
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.lost  pll  s     II'  '■ 
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Joso|)1j  Nrtsi's  pliice  was  tiiki-ti  by  lUiollur  .low, 
Solomon  Asiikicna/.i,  whii.ultlioiigh  roiiininiuK  moii' 
ill  the  biK-kgrouml.  anil  working  through  thr  gninil 
vi/.iiTS  insU'uil  of  coming  ilircclly  in  (Minliicl  with 
thu  sultiui.  was  even  luorc  intlucntiul  than  Jo- 
seph. Ashkcnazi's  imnic  is  fre(iucntly  mentioned 
in  the  iliplomalic  correspondenee  of  the  lime  be- 
tween the  I'orle  and  the  other  European  courts. 
Thu  war  with  Venice  which  had  been  begun  by  one 
Jew  was  teriniinUed  by  another.  Ashkeiiazi.  who 
had  been  working  in  behalf  of  peace  while  hostil- 
ities were  still  in  progress,  was  delegated  by  the 
Porte  to  arninge  terms  of  peace  and  was  sent  to 
Venice  for  that  i)urpo.se.  The  Venetians,  distasteful 
as  it  was  to  them,  were  obliged  to  receive  the  Jew 
with  all  the  honors  due  the  ambassador  of  so  power- 
ful a  nation  us  Turkey.  Ashkena/.i  was  inlinential 
also  in  causing  the  choice  of  a  king  of  Poland  to  fall 
on  Ilenrj'  of  Anjou.  He  was  likewise  entrusted 
with  the  negotiations  fora  peace  between  Spain  and 
Turkey. 

All  the  favor  shown  to  individual  Jews,  however, 
did  not  alTect  the  lot  of  the  conununity  as  a  whole, 
whose  fate  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a  despotic 
ruler.  Sultan  Murad  III.,  for  instance,  on  one  oc- 
casion orilcred  the  c.vecution  of  all  the 
Sumptuary  Jews  in  the  empire  merely  l)eraiise  he 
Laws.  was  annoyed  by  the  lu.xury  which 
they  displayed  in  their  clothing.  It 
was  only  after  the  intervention  of  Solomon  Ash- 
kenazi  and  other  inlluential  Jews  with  the  grand 
vizier,  seconded  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  that  the  order  was  changed  into  a  law  re- 
stricting dress.  Thereafter  Jews  were  required  to 
weara  kin<i  of  cap  instead  of  a  turban,  and  to  refrain 
from  using  silk  in  making  their  garments. 

Certain  Jewesses  became  prominent  about  this 
lime  as  physicians  and  intriguers.  Esther  Kii.ii.\ 
was  especially  famous  as  the  favorite  of  the  Vene- 
tian sultana  BalTa,  wife  of  Murad  III.  and  mother 
<if  Mohammed  III.  Turkish  women  of  the  harem 
luive  always  exercised  more  inlluence  than  is  com- 
monly attributed  to  them:  ami  the  Jewesses  who 
were  made  welcome  there  in  various  capacities  fre- 
quently acte<l  as  go-betweens,  and  indirectly  influ- 
enced the  actions  of  prominent  men.  Esther  Kiera. 
through  her  position  as  an  intimate  of  the  sultana 
BalTa.  became  all-important  in  the  diplomatic  in- 
trigues of  the  time;  and  she  carried  on  a  tndlic  in 
army  posts.  She  acquired  great  wealth,  much  of 
which  was  spent  in  helping  her  poor  coreligionists 
an<l  in  furthering  their  literary  efforts.  Greed.  Iidw- 
ever.  appears  to  have  overmastered  her  discretion ; 
and  she  met  a  tragic  end.  The  Mendesia  family  pro- 
duced two  women.  Gnicia  ME\Di-;si.vand  her  daugh- 
ter Ueyua  X.vsi.  wife  of  Joseph  Nasi,  who  did  much 
for  the  Jew  s  of  Turkey.  Another  Jewess  of  imjjor- 
tance  was  the  widow  of  Solomon  Ashkenazi.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  the  young  sultan  Ahmad  I.  of  the 
smallpox,  after  all  other  doctors  had  failed.  A  con- 
temporary of  Esther  Kiera  in  1.^99  wrote  a  letter 
which  accompanied  a  present  from  the  sult.an's 
mother  to  the  Queen  of  England.  A  translation 
of  it  may  be  found  in  Kavserling,  "Die  Jiidischcn 
Frauen,"  pp.  91-92. 

Tlie  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  of  Turkey  in 


the  sixteenth  century  le<l  them  to  enterlaiu  hopcsof 
the  Messiah,  anil  cabalistic  doctrines  spread  rapidly. 
Kspecially  prominent  in  promoting  them  were  Judah 
l.layyat.  Uaruch  of  Benevento,  Abraham  b.  Eliezer  ha- 
Levi  of  Adrianople,  MeVr  ibn  Gabbai,  and  David  il)n 
Abi  Zimra  (Franco.  "  llistoire  dcs  Israelltesile  I'Eni- 
pire Ottoman."  ji.  52).  In  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury the  appearance  of  that  eccentric  adventurer  Da- 
vid Heubeiii,  who  claimed  to  be  an  and)assa(lor  from 
an  independent  Jc^wish  king  in  Arabia,  sent  to  seek 
aid  against  the  Turks,  aroused  hopes  throughout  the 
Jewish  world  that  he  was  the  precursor  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Inlluenced  by  him,  Solomon  Moi.Koof  Portu- 
gal began  to  have  visions,  and  was  moved  in  one  of 
them  to  go  to  Turkey.  In  Salonica,  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  Cabala  in  the  empire,  he  fell  in  with  the 

aged  cabalist  Jo.sepb  Tait.\z.\i<;  and 

Messianic    in  Adrianople  he  inspired  the  young 

Hopes.       Joseph   Caro  with   cabalistic  visions. 

Jlolko  went  also  to  Palestine  an<l  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  Safed.  at  that  time  a  veri- 
table nest  of  cabalism.  He  proclaim<d  that  the  Mes- 
sianic pcrio<l  would  begin  in  1.540(0300  a.m.).  After 
.Molko's  death  (1.532)  the  Jews  of  Safed  still  clung 
to  their  hope  of  the  Messiah:  and,  in  order  to  i)re- 
pare  the  way  for  him,  they  attempted  to  introduce 
unity  into  Judaism  by  organizing  a  recognized  Jew- 
ish tribunal  or  Sanhedrin.  Theiilan,  however,  came 
to  nothing,  owing  to  the  personal  rivalry  of  the  two 
leaders  of  the  Safed  and  Jerusalem  conimunilies  re- 
spectively, Jacob  BF.itAiiand  Levi  b.  Jacob  Hahii!. 
After  Berab's  death  Joseph  Caro  became  the  lead- 
ing rabbi  in  Safed,  having  come  to  Palestine  tilled 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  destined  to  tjike  a  i)ronii- 
nent  part  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Messiah.  He, 
like  Moiko,  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams.  But 
the  visions  and  religious  ecstasies  of  Molkoand  Caro 
were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  extravagances 
of  the  cabalistic  leaders  who  succeeded  them.  In 
the  last  three  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  Safed 
and  all  Galilee  became  the  scene  of  excesses  of  re- 
ligious demoniacs,  conjurers,  and  miracle-workers: 
and  cabalistic  notions  spread  thence  Ihrougliout  Tur- 
key and  into  Europe.  This  movement  derived  its 
impidse  principally  from  two  men,  Isaac  LiniA 
and  his  disciple  llayyim  Vital.  The  former  com- 
minied  with  departed  spirits,  talked  with  animals 
and  angels,  and  developed  a  peculiar  theory  con- 
<-erning  the  origin  and  quality  of  sotils  and  their 
migrations.  The  Zoliar  was  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  Talmud  and  the  Bible. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Turkey 
during  this  period  was  not  a  deep-rooted  one.  It 
did  not  rest  on  fixed  laws  or  conditions,  but  de- 
pended wholly  on  the  caprice  of  individual  rulers. 
Furthermore,  the  standard  of  civilization  through- 
out Turkey  was  very  low,  and  the  masses  were 
illiterate.  In  addition  there  was  no  unity  among 
the  Jews  themselves.  They  had  come  to  Turkey 
from  many  lands,  bringing  with  them  their  own 
customs  and  opinions,  to  which  they  clving  te- 
naciously, and  had  founded  separate  congregations. 
And  with  the  waning  of  Turkish  power  even 
their  superficial  prosperity  vanished.  Ahmad  I., 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  the  early  years  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  was,  it  is  true,  favorably  disposed 
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toward  tliu  Jews,  having  lu'i'ii  iiircd  of  smallpox  by 
a  Jewess    (see   above);   ami  be  iniprisoiied  certain 
Jesuits   for  trying   to   convert    llieni. 
Seven-        Hut   undir   Murad   IV.   (1023-40)  llie 
teenth        Jews  of  .Jerusalem  were  |)erseculed  by 
Century,      an  Arab  who  bad  purchased  the  gov- 
ernorship of  tlial  city  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  |>rovince;  and  in  the  lime  .>f  Ibrahim  I. 
(1640-41))  there  was  a  massacre  of  Ashkeuazic  Jews 
who  were  expecting  the  Messiah  in  the  year  ItHH, 
and  who  bad   pnibably   provoked   the  Moslems  by 
their  denionslrations  and  meetings.     The  war  willi 
Venice  in  the  first  year  of  this  sultan's  reign  inter- 
rupted commerce  and  caused  many  Jews  to  remove 
to  Smyrna,  where  they  could  carry  on  their  tnule 
undisturbed.     In  lOliO.' under  Mohammed  IV.  (1849- 
1687),  Safed  was  destroyed  by  the  Anibs;  and  in  the 
same  year  there  wasatire  in  Constantinople  in  which 
the  Jews  stillered  severe  loss.   Under  tlie  sjimc  sultan 
Jews  from  Frankfort -on-the-Main  settled  in  Constan- 
tinople; but  the  colony  did  not  prosper.     It  wasalso 
during  this  reign  that  thci>.seudoMessiali.Shabl)ethai 
!$Eiii  caused  such  an  upheaval  in  Judaism.    Ilischar- 
acteristic  of  the  Turkish  attitude  toward  the  Jews, 
and  in  striking  contrast  with  the  attitude  of  E\iro- 
pean  powers,  that  no  steps  were  taken  to  punish  the 
Jews  who  took  |>art  in  the  agitation.    .Sbabbethai  Zebi 
was  one  iif  the  fi-w  pseuilo-Messiabs  w  hn  have  left 
sects  behind   them.     The  chief  scat  of  his  followers 
is  at  Salonica.     They  are  callcil  "  Donmeli  "  (a  Turk- 
ish word  signifying  "apostates")   or 
The  "  Miiaminim."     There  are  thrto  sub- 

Donmeh.  seels,  wlio.se devotionsarese|mr!iteand 
secret.  Thelirst is  thatof  the  Ismirlis 
or  Smyrnians.  who  shave  their  chins;  the  second  is 
composed  of  the  followers  of  Jacob  Querido,  a 
reputeil  .son  of  Sbabbethai.  who  shave  their  heads, 
but  not  their  chins;  and  the  third,  the  iiiemberH  of 
which  shave  neither  the  chin  nor  the  head,  consists 
of  followers  of  Otbnian  Baba,  who  in  the  eighteinth 
century  tried  to  reconcile  the  first  twn  sects.  The 
DiJnmeh  resemble  the  Moslemsand  outwardly  prue- 
tise  their  customs,  even  going  to  the  moscines  on 
Fridays.  Their  own  meeting  hous«'S.  or  "kalg,"  are 
secret,  ami  connect  with  their  <lwelling-liouses  by 
interior  pas,Mjiges.  They  are  very  respectable  anil 
prosperous,  and  arc  said  to  have  no  piMir  among 
them  (see  DilNMKil;  J.  T.  Ik-nt,  "A  Peculiar  Peo- 
ple," in  "Longnnin's  Alagazine,"  xi.  24-!!fl). 

Michel  Febre,  a  Capuchin  monk  who  lived  In 
Turkey  for  eight<>eii  years  and  who  published  an 
account  of  his  experiences  thi're  and  in  othi-r  lands, 
has  given  adescription  of  the  Jews  in  'I'urkey  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventei'iitb century.  He  wiyHCThe- 
fitre  de  la  Tur<iuie,"  in  "  H.  K.  J."  xx.  U7  rl  (W'/.): 
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Febre  also  comments  on  the  tilth  whicli  he  nolicvtl 
in  the  Jewish  houN«-s. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  in  Turkey  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  is  principally  a  very  brief  clinmicle 
of  misfortunes.     Une  imme  stands  out 
Eighteenth  against  the  dark  liackground— liiut  of 
Century.      Daniel  ile   FonsKc.\,    who  w'a.4   chief 
court  physician  ami  pluyisj  u  certain 
political  role.     He  is   mentioned  by  Voltaire,  who 
speaks  of  him  as  an  acipntinUince  whom  he  efleeuiMl 
highly.     Fonscca  was  coucerueU  in  the  ncgotiatioDS 
with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 

In  17112  u  law  was  pa.ssed  forbidiling  Jewslo  wear 
yellow  slippers  ami  ordaining  that  in  future  they 
should  wear  only  black  coverings  for  the  fi-i-t  and 
head.  In  172M  the  Jews  living  near  the  Ibduk  I(u/Jir. 
or  fish-market,  were  obliged  to  sell  their  Iioum-s  to 
Moslems  and  to  move  away  H4>  as  not  to  defile  the 
neiglilwring  mos(|Ue  by  their  prestiice.  In  H.^Jone 
of  the  most  terrible  tires  that  Conslnntinopic  luui 
ever  experienced  broke  out  in  the  Jewish  i|uurfer 
and  devastaleil  the  <ity ;  in  the  followini;  yiar  llie 
sumptuary  laws  against  tin'  Jews  wer. 
and  in  the  next  year  an  earthi|Uake  de>ti  ' 

Jewish  houses  ill  Safetl. 
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U't'iitli  ct'iiliiry  nro  full  of  vian-n  siibiiiiltcd  to  Jowisli 
trihiamls  concfiiiiiii;  the  oiitriijfcs,  ussassiimtions, 
mill  rohlii'iit'S  of  wliitli  the  .lews  were  victims  iit  llic 
liands  of  these  soldiers,  both  in  ('oiist<iiiliiio|ile  uiid 
in  the  proviiiees.  Nevertheless  certain  weidtliy 
Jews,  under  iniperiul  nuthori/ation,  held  tlic  posi- 
tion of  bunker  to  this  corps.  They  were  called 
"ojak  Imziriani."  "sjirraf  bashi,"  "ojak  sarniti,"  or 
"shapchi  bashi."  The  best  known  Jews  whoocru- 
jiied  this  post  were  Judali  Kosanes,  MeTr  Ajiinan. 
Jacob  AJiniaii.  uiid  ISaruch  Ajinian.  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  Isaiiih  Ajinian  and  Helior  Carniona. 
1  t  the  beirinnin;;:  of  the  nineteenth  Century.  The 
Jews  of  the  lowest  classes  nt  times  fraternized  with 
the  jani/.aries  in  their  drunken  deliauches;  and  on 
the  day  of  their  destruction  many  janizaries  sought 
refuj;e  in  Jewish  houses. 

The  low  gnide  of  civilization  existing  throughout, 
Turkey  since  the  beginning  of  the  wars  with  Russia 
in  the  eighteenth  century  seriously  alTecteil  the  status 
of  the  Jews,  who  were  in  a  ntisembie  condition  until 
toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
fruit  of  the  labor  expended  by  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle  for  their  enlightenment  began  to  be  vis- 
ible. The  nias.ses  are  still  very  ignorant;  and  in 
the  large  cities  they  live  in  cramped, 
In  the  dirty  <|uarter8.  Their  sufTerings  are 
Nineteenth  due  not  to  the  legal  dis<'riminations 
Century,  against  them,  but  to  the  general  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country  and 
to  the  poverty  and  ignorance  caused  by  the  des- 
potic rule  of  centuries.  The  atlituile  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  uniformly  kind :  and  prompt  ]nniish- 
ment  follows  attacks  on  the  Jews.  Thus  repar- 
ative acts  ou  the  part  of  the  government  followed 
the  events  that  causeil  the  D.\M.\scis  Akkaik  in 
1840;  the  abduction  of  a  Jewish  girl  at  Haifa  in 
1804:  the  extortions  of  the  governors  of  Bagdad. 
I,aris.sa,  and  Salonica  in  ls6fi;  the  troubles  in  .lanina 
in  1872;  and  those  in  Smyrna  in  18?:!.  In  187.'), 
through  the  inlervenlion  of  the  Alliance,  the  Jews 
in  the  region  of  Diarbekr  were  protected  from  moles- 
tation by  surrounding  Kurds.  In  the  .same  year  in 
Kliania  the  Alliance  brought  about  tlieappointment 
of  a  repres«-ntutive  of  the  Jews  in  the  general  countil 
of  the  island ;  and  again  in  18)^2  the  threatened  elec- 
toral rights  of  the  Jews  were  safeguarded.  In  1883 
the  sultan  publicly  expre,s.seil  his  sympathy  for 
the  fate  of  the  Jiws  of  other  countries  and  declared 
Ids  satisfaction  at  the  presence  of  Jewish  ollicials  in 
the  Ottonianadministration.  That  same  year,  when 
a  lire  devastated  the  Jewish  qtiarteral  HaskiMii.  in 
Constant inople.t he sullan  subscribed  t'Tl.onO  for  the 
relief  of  tlir)se  who  had  been  left  homeless,  and  placed 
certain  barracksattheirdisposal.  In  1887  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  from  the  Uinted  Slates  to  Tvirkey  was 
a  Jew,  Oscar  8.  Straus.  When  Straus  was  replaced 
by  Solomon  Ilirsch,  the  grand  vizier  in  his  address 
of  welcome  to  the  latter  said  (see  "Allg.  Zeit.  des 
Jud."  Aug.  1.5,  1889):  "I  can  not  conceal  the  satis- 
faction it  gives  me  to  see  that  for  a  second  time  your 
country  has  called  a  son  of  Israel  to  this  eminent 
position.  Vie  have  learned  to  know  and  esteem 
your  coreligionists  in  our  country,  which  they  serve 
with  distinction."  Straus  was  again  minister  from 
1897  to  1900.     The    Jews    have    been    loyal    sup- 


porters of  the  government.  In  the  war  of  1885,  al- 
though not  admitted  to  the  army,  they  gave  jiecu- 
niary  and  other  aid.  In  Adrianople  l.")0  wagons 
were  placed  by  them  at  the  dispo.sal  of  the  govcni- 
nienl  for  the  transportation  of  ammunition;  and  in 
the  war  of  lH!t7  tlie  Jews  of  Constantinople  contiib- 
uted  .lO.fHH)  piasters  to  the  army  fund. 

On  the  failure,  in  1806.  of  a  Belgian  firm,  Baron 
do  Illlisru  aci|uired  from  the  sullan  concessions  for 
the  construction  of  railways  in  Turkey ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  his  enterprise  that  the  important  line  con- 
necting Constantinople  with  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
carried  through. 

The  Turkish  government  discriminates  against 
foreign  Jews  visiting  Palestine ;  and  they  are  not 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  Holy  Land  longer  than  three 
months.  The  (juestion  of  Jewish  immigration  to 
Turkey  came  to  the  front  in  1882,  when  the  good 
ollices  of  the  United  States  were  invoked  in  obtain- 
ing permission  for  liussiau  Jews  to  settle  in  Turkey. 
In  188.'i  the  Lidjrowsky  brothers,  two  American  citi- 
zens, were  expelled  from  Safed  because  they  were 
Jews.  The  United  States  government  at  once  pro- 
tested; but  no  permanent  .settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion was  arrived  at.  In  1888  the  Porte  declared  that 
foreign  Jews  could  not  remain  in  Palestine  longer 
than  three  months,  whereupon  the  governments  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  sent 
notes  protesting  against  such  discrimination  against 
creed  and  race.  The  Turkish  governnienl  then  an- 
nounced that  the  restriction  applied  only  to  Jews 
arriving  in  Palestinein  numbers,  the  political  effects 
of  colonization  there  being  feared.  Various  protests 
have  since  been  made  at  difTcrent  times  and  liy  dif- 
ferent governments,  but  the  rule  remains  in  force, 
and  foreign  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
Holy  Land  longer  than  three  months. 

In  189.5  the  further  question  arose  whether  foreign 
Jews  might  hold  real  estate  in  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Porte  decided  it  in  the  negative. 

On  the  subject  of  Zionism,  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl 
had  several  long  interviews  with  the  sultan  in  May, 
1901  (see  also  Zionism). 

Accusiitions  of  ritual  murder  were  frequent  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century,  hardly  an  interval  of 
more  than  two  or  three  years  passing 
Blood  Ac-  in  which  a  disturbance  on  that  score 
cusations,  was  not  created  in  some  part  of  tiie 
country.  So  late  as  1903  there  was  a 
serious  outbreak  in  Smyrna.  The  Ottoman  govern- 
ment has  always  been  quick  to  punish  the  guilly. 
The  law  made  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Suluiinau 
the  Magnitieent  in  this  connection  has  already  been 
noticed.  In  1G33  a  plot  to  injure  certain  Jews  by 
the  same  accusation  was  discovered  by  the  grand 
vizier,  and  the  offenders  were  sunimarily  punished 
by  the  sultan.  In  1840  an  outbreak  in  Damascus 
(see  Dam.\sci'S  Aff.mu)  caused  soseriousamassacre 
of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  that  the  attention  of  the 
outside  world  was  attracted  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
Jews.  A  committee  composed  of  Moses  Montcliore, 
Isaac  Adolphc  Cremieux,  and  Salomon  Muid<  jour- 
neyed to  the  Orient  and  insisted  on  reparation  to  the 
injured.  This  event,  by  revealing  to  the  Western 
world  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Tur- 
key, led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Ai-liaxce  Israe- 
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I.ITK  UsivKUSKi.i.K.  This  society,  tlimiigli  its 
scIiiidIs — espccitilly  its  iimiumltniiiiiii);  iiiid  iigriciil- 
tiinil  schools,  whicli  prepare  tlicir  piijiils  for  occupa- 
tions other  than  those  connectc<l  willi  tlie  liaiiillini; 
of  money  — has  done  much  iind  is  doinj;  more  to  clc- 
viile  the  Turkisli  Jews,  Tlie  names  of  tlie  Ilirsch 
and  Itotlisdiild  families  as  well  as  that  of  Sir  Moses 
>Ionteliore  will  lie  forever  associated  with  the  wrirk 
of  improvini;  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Turkey. 
With  inlluenee  anil  money  and  throii;;h  |iliilan- 
thropic  foundations  they  have  ahly  seconded  the 
work  of  the  Alliance.  At  dilTerent  times  cholera, 
lire,  and  famine  have  redue<(l  tin-  Turkish  Jews  to 
the  utmost  misery,  which  their  Western  corelinjion- 
ists  have  done  their  hest  to  alleviate.  The  Jews  in 
Asia  Minor  were  alTected  alsohy  the  Armeinan  trouh- 
les  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and 
a  rubbi  was  killed  in  Keui  Sanjak  on  the  Little 
Zab. 

The  flourishing  period  of  Jewish  literature  in 
Turkey  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  exiles, 
Xiiterature.  though  before  thistinie,  also,  the  Turk- 
ish Jewry  had  not  bi'cn  without  its 
literary  and  scientilic  men.  I'rinting-pres.ses  and 
Talmud  schools  were  established  ;  and  an  active  cor- 
respondence with  Europe  was  maintained.  Moses 
Capsjili  and  his  successor,  Elijah  Mizrahi,  were  both 
Talmudists  of  high  nink.  The  latter  wasnoted  also  as 
a  mathematician  for  his  conunentary  on  Euclid's  "Ele- 
ments," as  well  as  for  his  independent  work  "Sefcr 
Ha-Mispar."  .Mordecai  Comtino  wrote  a  Hible  com- 
nientiiry  entitled  "  Kcter  Tondi,"  and  comnienlaries 
on  the  mathematical  and  grammatical  works  of  Ibn 
Ezra  and  others,  and  on  the  logical  works  of  Aris- 
totle anil  .Maimonides.  Elijah  C'aj>sjili,  in  Candia, 
a  nephew  of  the  h.ikani  bashi,  wrote  in  Hebrew  a 
history  of  the  Turkish  dynasties  (152;!),  and  his  cor- 
respondence, entitled  "Sefer  Xo'am,"  is  of  histor- 
ical value  concerning  the  disputes  between  Italian, 
Greek,  and  Turkisli  rabbis.  Another  conlributor  to 
historical  literature  was  Samuel  Shiillani  from  Spain. 
who  edited  Abraham  Zacuto's  "  Yuhasin"  (l.")6(>)  and 
wrote  a  continuation  of  Abu  al-Fanij's  "Ilistoria 
Dynastiarum."  Solomon  Algazi  wrote  a  compen- 
dium of  chronology;  and  Peral.iyah  and  Daniel 
Cohen  (father  and  Sim)  in  Salouica,  and  Issachar 
ibu  Siisjin  ill  Sjifed,  published  mathenmtical  and 
astronomical  works.  Karaite  literature  was  repre- 
sented by  Elijah  Bashya^.i  and  Caleb  1).  Elijah 
Afendopolo. 

Especially  eminent  as  Talmuilic  authorities  were 
Levi  1).  Habib  (son  of  Jacob  b.  I.Iabib  of  Salonica, 
author  of  "  'En  Ya'akob")  and  Jacob  Bcrab,  the  dis- 
pute between  whom,  noticed  above,  causing  the  lead- 
ing rabbinical  writers  to  take  sides  with  one  or  the 
other.  Moses  Alashkar,  the.synagogal  poet,  defended 
I.Iabib,  while  Moses  b.  Joseph  Trani.  the  ethical  and 
homiletic  writer,  took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of 
Berab.  Tnini  wrote  a  collection  of  ethical  treatises 
entitled  "Bit  Elohini,"and  a  commentary  on  Mai- 
monides' ".Mishneh  ToriIi."  Ilisson,  Josejih  Trani, 
was  also  prominent  in  this  field.  Other  Talmuilic 
scholars  were :  David  ibn  Abi  Zinira,  who  wrote  exe- 
getic,  cabalistic,  and  methodological  works;  Samuel 
Sedillo  of  Egypt :   and  his  namesake  in  Safed,  who 


wroteaconinientarv  on  the  Palestinian  Talmud.  Col- 
lections of  responsa  were  made  by  David  ha  Kohen, 
David   1).  Solomon  Vital.   Samuel  of 

Talmud-  Medina.  Joseph  b.  David  ibn  Leb,  Jo- 
ists, seph  Tai(a/.al>,  Eliezer  Sliim'oni,  Eli- 
jali  ilm  Ilayyim,  Isaac  Adarbi,  Solo- 
mon b.  Abraham  halCohen,  Solomon  Levi.  Jaciib  b. 
Abraham  Castro,  Joseph  ibn  Ezra,  Joseph  Pardo, 
Abraham  di  Hoton,  .Alordecai  I.Cala'i,  l.Iayyim  Sliab- 
bethai.  Elijah  Alfandari,  Elijah  lia-Kohen,  l?enjamiu 
b.  Metalia,  and  Bezaleel  Ashkenazi  fif  Egypt. 

(Commentaries on  dilTerent  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  written  by  Jacob  Berab,  David  ibu  Abi 
Ziinra,  Joseph  T"i!-"i''alj,  Isaac  b.  Solomon  ha-Koheii, 
Jo.seph  Zarfati,  Moses  Najara,  McTr  Arama,  Samuel 
Laniado,  Mo.ses  Alshech,  and  Samuel  Valerio.  Jloses 
li.  Elijah  Pobian  published  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  modern  Greek  (ITiTC);  and  a  Persian  translation 
was  made  by  Jacob  Tawus,  who  appears  to  liave 
been  brought  from  Persia  to  Constantinople  by  Mo.ses 
Ilamon.  ..Mo.ses  Almosnino,  n  celebrated  preacher  in 
Salonica,  wrote  articles  on  iiliilosopliy  and  astron- 
omy, a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  a  collection  of 
sermons,  and  a  description  of  Constant inojdc  enti- 
tled "Extremos  y  Grandczas  do  Constantinople." 
Poetry,  also,  nourished.  The  most  important  He- 
brew poet  of  Turkey  aiul  of  the  century  was  Israel 
b.  Moses  Najara  of  Damascus,  who  is  represented  in 
the  ritual  of  Jewish  congregations  everywhere. 

The  more  distinguished  cabalistic  writers  were: 

Moses  Cordovero,  Solomon  Alkabiz,  Moses  Galante 

and  his  sons,  Elijah  di  Vidas,  Moses  Alshech,  Moses 

Basula,  and,   most  celebrated  of  all, 

Cabalistic    Isaac  Liiria  and  Hayyim  Vital.     The 

Writers,      leading  reiiresentalive  of  the  IlalaUah 

was   Josejih    C.vno,    whose    Sliulhan 

'Aruk.   the   only   really   great   work   published  on 

Turkish  soil,  marked  an  epoch   in   the  history  of 

Judaism. 

Jewish  literature  in  Turkey  declined  somewhat 
after  the  sixteenth  century.  The  best-known  writers 
of  the  .seventeenth  were  Joseph  Delmedigo,  Joseph 
Cattawi,  and  Solomon  Ayllon;  of  the  eighteenth, 
Jacob  Cnli,  Abraham  of  Toledo,  and  Jacob  Vitas, 
who  wrote  in  Jiidieo  Spanish.  A  large  number  of 
Talmuilic  works  appeared  in  the  eighteenth  century 
(sec  Franco,  I.e.  pp.  124  et  .«(y/.).  Many  rabbinical 
works  in  Hebrew  were  pul)!islied  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  also;  but  the  Juihro-Spanisli  liteia- 
ture  underwent  a  change,  becoming  more  ]ii>])ular  in 
style  and  including  translations  of  novels,  biogra- 
phies of  eminent  men,  histories,  scientific  works, 
etc.  (see  list  in  Franco.  I.e.  pp.  270  et  xeq.).  A 
certjiin  amount  of  Hebrew  literature  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Turkey  by  Protestant  missionary  societies 
(Franco,  I.e.  p.  2T(i). 

The  only  important  .Jewish  writer  in  Turkish 
was  Haji  Isliak  Effendi,  who  becaiue  converted  to 
Islam  and  was  in  the  service  of  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment as  professor  of  iiialhematiis  and  interpreter. 

The  total  number  of  Jews  iu  Turkey,  including 
Syria.  Palestine,  and  Tripoli,  is  estimated  at  463.- 
C88("  Bulletin  de  I'Alliance  Israelite  Universelle," 
1004,  p.  1G8).  Of  these,  18S,896  (including  the 
Jewsof  Constantinople) are  in  Europe.  The  accom- 
panying table  No.  I.  (compiled  from  Cuiuet,  "La 
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Tiirquie  d'Asic,"  Paris,  1892)  shows  tliedistriliution 
of  Jews  in  Asiiitif  Turkey,  Syria,  and  I'alestinc,  nc- 
tordinj,'  to  vilayi-ts,  siinjaks,  anil  niiiti's- 
Distribu-     sarifats  or  niiitessarilliks.       Table  No. 
tion  II.  shows  the  Jewish  popidation  ae- 

of  Jews,  cordini;  to  cities,  and  Iho  schools  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  ruiverselle.  Where 
tlic  two  tallies  do  not  agree  the  liiiures  in  No.  11. 
shouUl  be  given  the  preference,  as  the  Jews  for  vari- 
ous reasons  {e.ff.,  the  fear  of  increased  taxation)  are 
disinclined  to  give  correct  figures  to  a  representative 
of  the  government  ("Bulletin  de  rAlliance,"  1904. 
p.  1C4).  In  the  tables,  names  aie  spelled  as  in  the 
authorities  cited. 

Table  No.  I. 


Jewish 

Jewish 

vilayet. 

Sanjak. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Vilayet.       Sanjak. 

Popu- 
lation. 

No 

DlBTbekr.  Anchana... 
Olarbckr... 

405 

Jews. 

284 

Aleppo... 

Aleppo 

l«.2(fi 

MarUin 

580 

Manisb 

:«is 

ErziTiiin  .  KraiTuui.... 

0 

Urfa 

au7 

Konia Adalla 

424 

AnK'ira  . . 

AnRoni 

II 

Burbur 

45 

Crt'Harea. 

H  a  ni  1  d  - 

a) 

lylr  Shehr. 

Abad. 

Yuzuat 

478 

Knnla 

70 

IliiKilaU  . . 

HiiKilud 

.TS.am 

NiKdeh 

41 

Mlllali 

Keilwla  — 

sun 

Marnou- 
ret  ul- 

So 

Jews. 

IliiiuKira . . 

.\niani 

IITill 

A/lz. 

BuHwini 

•i,l6ll 

Mosul Mosul 

8.1X10 

Munlclllk  . . 
NVJil 

}.-*n 

No 

Jews. 

llclrut  . . . 

AiTf 

ai,ii:j7 

Smyrna... 

Aldin 

2.0*4 

Ualkii 

a)7 

jtH-ulzll. 

Ilelriit 

3,IUU 

Mentifhe . . 

421 

Ijilakla. 

j.Sanikbau  . . 

I.IM) 

Tripoli 

l.iitJ 

iSniyma  — 

iMau 

imils 

No 

Syria iHaniab. 

JeWit. 

Hauran. 

Uruiiu — 

Ilni.™ 

2,701 

iMa'un. 

Krtochnil ,, 

5» 

'S  h  a  in  -  1  - 

5,3HO 

Kuril  Hlsaar 

1  SliiTir  IDa- 

Sahib. 

'                  ,  iiiasi-iis;. 

Kanuia) 

SOI 

T  r  e  b  1  - 1;  u  m  u  s  II  - 

4U 

Ktitaya 

lUO 

zond. 

Kliana. 

Cantamu- 

Itolii. 

Liulslan  . . . 

40 

iil. 

I'lLsianiiinl . 

8 

Samsun 

av) 

KanKlierl. 

TrebUEond.. 

110 

Sliiii|>f 

(Asiatic)... 

0 
5,870 

Van 

■M) 

r.inswntl- 

BlRlia  trap. 

2,082 

iiiiplf. 

Darda- 

( n>lu 

Canilla 

nelles) 

Khaiila 

."ii'i 

lamid 

2.500 

IjumiIIiI.... 

:tK 

Jenuuitem.. 

au.MM 

Ilelliynio. . . 

»l 

Zor 

50 

Taiilk  Nil.  II. 
lAsteriaks  denote  ritin  that  have  Alllaneo  t4-hooI<.) 


TiiiKKV  IN  r.lTROPE.  •'T"''''' 

PolMI- 

|.|ty_  latlon. 


•Adrlanople I  17,000 

Avlono ."lO 

Babu-Kskl 40 

(^innnova 7o 

Oararerla MHi 

f^atorla I,8lli 

Cnlerlna HI 

Ciivulhi S,om 

'I'liiiMalillnnple '  05,01(1 


lleiliNlk'nti-l) 

*1X' Ilka  ... 

DJuiiiliala. . 

Dolniii 

liraiiiu 

EaklJI 
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Table  No.  II.— Continued. 
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Table  No.  II. — Continued. 
( Aatertslu  denote  cUlea  tbul  have  Allinnre  actaools.) 
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Bt'siilc.')  those  .schools,  the  Allinnce  has  chnrgt;  of 
the  fiillowiiig:  tlie  Tiihnml  Toralis  of  Adriiiiiople 
and  Dnmasciis,  minibering  icspeclivel}-  1.0S3  and 
771  pupils;  the  Taliiiiid  Toiah  of  Smyrna;  the 
sehools  l{evka-Niiri:il  and  Aaron  Saleh.  niiinberinj; 
500  pupils,  in  IJatrdad;  and  the  coiniiion  school 
in  Sinyrua.  numheriiig  2.j.j  pupils.  The  Allianoe 
has  also  a;rneultuial  schools,  which,  toj:<'ther  with 
the  industrial  ones,  olTer  Ihc  most  hopeful  outlook 
for  the  .lews  of  Turkey. 

The  Sepliardim  have  hild  themselves  more  aloof 

from  the  original  .Icvvish  inhabitants  of  the  coiiiilrv, 

and  have  preservetl  many  of  the  customs  which  they 

brought  with  them  from  Spain.     The 

Charac-  eliief  .seat  of  the  Sephardic  .lews  is  at 
teristics.  Salmiica;  but  they  predominate  in  the 
other  cities  of  western  Turkey.  Be- 
sides these  .Tews  of  foreign  descent  there  are  the 
original  .Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  country,  called  in 
Palestine  "Musla'ribin,"and  also  the  "  Maghrabin." 
or  Jews  of  northern  Africa.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  iu  the  vilayets  of  Van  ami  Jlosnl, 
are  Jews  who  are  said  to  be  descendanis  of  the  As- 
syrian captivesand  of  those  brought  back  from  Pal- 
estine by  the  Armenian  king  Tigranes  III.  They 
arc  liardly  (list iiiguisliable  from  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  country  except  by  the  long  curls  that  they 
wear  hanging  over  the  temples  (Cuinet,  I.e.  ii.  0.^4). 
Of  the  .5,000  Jews  in  the  vilayet  of  Van,  only  360 
adhere  to  their  ancient  faith,  the  rest  having  adopted 
the  religion  of  the  Armenians. 

The  language  siiokeii  by  the  .Tews  in  Turkey  is 
mainly  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Hebrew,  in  which 
the  former  is  the  predominating  element.  The  A.sh- 
kenazie  Jews  speak  a  Jiuheo-Germau 
Language,  jargon.  For  about  a  century  after 
their  arrival  in  Turkey  the  Spanish 
exiles  preserved  their  ninthcr  tongue  in  its  original 
purity.  Gonsalvo  de  Illescas.  a  Spanish  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  .says  tliat  he  met  Jews  in  Sa- 
lonica  who  spoke  Castilian  with  as  pure  an  accent 
as  his  own.  In  later  years,  however,  through  the 
iutermixture  of  words  from  Hebrew  and  other 
tongues,  the  language  degenerated  intoa  jargon(see 
Juu.ko-Spanisii).  For  some  unknown  reason,  con- 
trary to  their  practise  in  m((St  lands,  the  Jews  have 
been  slow  to  learn  the  official  language  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  Turkish.  Even  in  the  schools  founded 
by  the  Alliance  a  knowledge  of  French  was  at  first 
held  to  he  more  important.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  Jews  have  become  alive  to  the  fact  that  through 
their  ignorance  of  the  official  language  they  have 
t)cen  crowded  out  of  governmental  positions  by 
Greeks  and  Armenians:  and  an  earnest  cITort  is  being 
made  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Turkish,  The 
Jews  do  not  appear  to  have  the  .same  antipathy  to 
Arabic;  and  in  Aleppo,  Syria,  and  Jlesopotamia,  or 
south  of  the  linguistic  line  dividing  Turkish  and 
Arabic,  the  Jews  ordinarily  speak  the  latter,  al- 
though Hebrew  also  is  used.  In  the  vilayet  of 
Van  the  Jews  use  an  Aramaic  dialect.  The  Jews 
arc  called  "Yahudi"  by  the  Turks,  or,  with  more 
respect,  "Musavi"  =  "descendants  of  Moses."  A 
term  of  contempt  which  is  very  commonly  applied 
to  them  is  "tchifut"  =  "mean,"  "avaricious." 

The  Jews  have  in  the  main  been  well  treated  by 
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tlic  Tmkish  goviTniiifiil ;  niid,  lis  coiiipiireil  willi 
llii'ir  coreligionists  in  Euro|Hun  countries  generully. 
Imve  been  siibjecleil  to  few  restrictions 
Le^al  lis  regiirtls  dress  uiul  residence.  To- 
Status  of  diij-  they  enjoy  tliu  siiine  privileges  us 
the  Jews,  iill  "  niyiilis,"  i.e.,  uouMosleni  sub- 
jects, whoso olliciiil  position  wiis estab- 
lished in  the  laws  of  the  "tan/.iniel"  (reform). 
These  were  contained  in  the  hii(ti-sherif  of  Gul- 
llaneli  of  183!)  and  the  himi  huiiiuyiin  of  IH.'iO,  both 
issued  by  the  sidlan  Abd-ulMejid.  The  former 
placed  niyahs  and  Moslems  on  an  eiimil  fooling, 
guaranteeing  them  inviolability  of  person  and  jirop- 
erty.  This  edict  was  conlirmed  and  the  privileges 
granted  to  non-Moslems  were  increased  by  the  ha!!'- 
humayun,  which  assured  to  all  subjects  of  the  sul- 
tan, irrespective  of  creed,  the  following  rights:  (1) 
security  of  life,  honor,  and  property  ;  (i)  civil  equal- 
ity ;  (3)  admission  to  civil  and  military  service;  (4) 
liberty  of  religious  woi-ship  and  public  instruction  ; 
(5)  equal  taxation  ;  {(>)  ciiuality  on  the  witness-stand  ; 
(7)  special  and  mi.xed  courts;  and  (8)  representation 
in  provincial  and  communal  councils  and  in  the  su- 
preme councils  of  justice.  This  edict  also  admits 
the  principle  of  exemption  from  military  service 
among  non-Moslems  on  the  payment  of  a  li.xed  tax; 
ami  this  is  the  system  at  jiresent  in  vogue,  uon- 
Moslems  not  being  admitted  to  the  army  and  paying 
instead  a  tax  known  as  "  bedel-i-askerich  "  (see  be- 
low). 

After  the  Da.mascis  Affmii  in  1840  the  sultan 
issued  a  special  lirnian  delining  the  iiosition  of  the 
.lews  and  protecting  them  from  calumnious  accusji- 
tions.  Sultan  Abd-ul-A/.iz  issued  a  similar  firmun 
in  18(50  for  a  similar  cause  (Franco,  "  Histoire  ties 
Israelites  do  I'Empire  Ottoman,"  p.  222). 

The  constitution  of  1870  proclaimed  the  er|uality 
of  all  Ottomans  before  the  law,  and  admitted  them 
to  public  ollice.  Thus  in  the  national  assembly  of 
1877  three  of  the  deputies  were  Jews;  there  were  two 
Jews  in  the  senate,  and  two  in  the  council  of  state; 
an<i  the  secreUiry  of  the  council  was  also  a  Jew. 
This  |>arliament,  however,  was  adjourned  sine  die 
before  the  world  was  able  to  discover  Avhat  a 
Turkish  parliament  couhl  accomplish. 

At  the  time  of  the  Armenian  troubles  more  re- 
forms and  privileges  were  granted  to  the  sultan's 
non-Moslem  subjects,  without,  however,  materially 
affecting  their  position.  It  is  not  from  the  nature 
of  the  laws  but  from  the  method  of  their  execution 
that  the  Jews  in  Turkey  suffer;  and  in  this  partic- 
ular they  fare  no  worse  than  all  the  other  classes  of 
the  jiopuhition. 

As  reganis  taxation,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
originally  the  kliaraj  (see  above)  was  a  ransom  ex- 
acted according  to  Mohammedan  law  from  conquered 
peoples  who  refused  to  accept  Islam  and  hence  were 
liable  to  death.  Later  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
compensation  for  exemption  from  military  service. 
The  Jews  of  Brusa  were  the  lirst  to  pay  the  tax. 
The  tax-paying  Jews  were  distributed  into  three 
classes  according  to  property:  tlioseof  the  first  class 
paid  40  drams  of  silver;  those  of  the  second,  20;  and 
those  of  the  third,  10  (a  ilram  at  that  time  was  worth 
a  little  over  .'5  cents).  The  "liakain  bashi,"  or  chief 
rabbi,  the  "millet-cha'ush."  or  secular  agent  of  the 


rommumty ,  the  "  l.iakam  cha'ush,"  or  rabbinical  rep- 
resentative, the  olliciating  ministers,  teachers,  the 
l)ublic  slaughterer,  and  a  few  families  specially  fa- 
vored by  the  state,  were  exempt  from  the  tax.  It 
was  collected  by  the  millet-cha'ush ; 
Taxation,  and  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  sta- 
tistical lists  were  not  trustworthy,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  rich  Jews  sometimes  paid 
the  tax  for  the  poor,  the  Jewish  tax-gatherers  were 
required  to  take  an  oath  on  a  scroll  of  the  Law  be- 
fore delivering  the  taxes  collected  by  them. 

At  the  en<l  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  signilica- 
tion  of  the  term  "  kharuj  "  was  extended  to  include 
twelve  diiTerent  taxes;  .so  that  to  be  exempt  from 
the  kharaj  was  to  bo  exempt  from  all  taxes.  The 
twelve  taxes,  paid  by  Jews  and  Christians  alike, 
were  the  following:  (1)  "saliane,"  or  annual  levy; 
(2)  "or(lu-akchesi,"orarmy-tax  ;  (3)  "resim-kismet," 
or  heritage-tax;  (4)  "cheralior-akchesi,"  or  impe- 
rial pasturage-tax;  (.5)  "kaza-akchesi,"  or  tax  for 
maintaining  the  residence  of  the  governor;  (6) 
"kas.sab-akchesi,"  or  meat-tax;  (7) 
Amplifiea-    "chair-akchesi,"     or      bird-tax;      (8) 

tion  of  "rab-akchesi,"  a  tax  payable  by  the 
the  Term  community  collectively;  (0)  "bedel- 
"  Kharaj."'  kharaj,"  or  "bashi-kharaj,"  tax  for 
exemption  from  military  service;  (10) 
"  jelb-akcliesi,"  tax  for  the  support  of  the  imperial 
Hocks;  (11)  tax  for  the  support  of  the  imperial  cou- 
riers; and  (12)  tax  to  sujiply  thesiiltau  with  furs. 
Besides  these  levies  the  kharaj  included  certain  serv- 
ices to  the  number  of  seven,  exemption  from  which 
might  be  purchased.  These  were:  work  on  the 
fortilications,  public  buildings,  roads,  etc.  ;  sentry 
duty,  etc.  ;  and  the  quartering  of  new  recruits.  The 
promidgatiou  of  the  h:itti-slierif  of  1830  abolished 
the  kharaj  in  principle,  although  the  tax  survived  in 
fact  as  compensation  for  non-performance  of  mili- 
tary duty,  tintil  the  issue  of  the  hatti-humayun. 
The  admission  of  rayahs  into  the  army  as  ortlaiiie<l 
by  this  edict  presented  so  many  dilliculties  that  a 
new  device  was  invented:  eveiy  rayah  purchased 
exemption  from  military  duty  by  paying  tlie  bcdel-i- 
askerieh  (see  above)  instead  of  the  old  kharaj. 
The  rayahs  of  Constantinople — Jews  and  Christians 
alike — were  exempt  from  this  tax.  In  the  prov- 
inces the  tax  was  collected  by  the  "mukhtar,"  or 
collector  for  the  rabbinate. 

In  its  turn  the  bedel  was  modilied;  and  tn-day 
the  rayahs  throughout  the  em))ire  (Constantinople 
excepted)  pay  in  place  of  the  old  kharaj  two  annual 
taxes,  namely:  (1)  the  "bedel-i-askerieh,"  which 
amounts  to  about  SI. 68  for  every  male  between  the 
years  of  twenty  and  sixty  ;  and  (2)  the  "darbieh,"  or 
"yol-parasi"  (road-tax),  which  averages  about  76 
cents  for  every  male  between  the  same  years.  In 
addition  the  Jews  pay  communal  taxes. 

In  the  year  1804  the  Jews  of  Constantinople,  at 
the  request  of  the  government,  drew  up  a  constitu- 
tion which  was  approved  by  Sultan 

Present      Abd-ul-Aziz  May  5,  186.5.     This  ju-o- 

Admin-      vided  for  three  councils;    (l)a"mej- 

istration.    lis-'umumi."  or  national  assembly,  to 

be  composed  of  eighty  members;  (2)  a 

"mejlis-jismani,"  or  temporal  council,  of  .seven  lay 

members;  and  (3)  a  "mejlis-ruhani,"   or   spiritual 
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council,  of  nine  rabbis.  Tlio  grand  nibhi  ut  Con- 
sUintinople  lias  no  avithority  over  tliu  oilier  gniiid 
rabbis  of  llio  cnipirc,  nierily  ri'prosL'ntiiif;  tlitin  bu- 
forc  the  Porte  anil  transmitting  to  tlnni  coniniuui- 
cations  from  the  government.  It  should  be  stated 
that  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahinud 
II.  (1808-3U)  the  spiritual  chief  chosen  liy  tlie  Jews 
has  received  the  imperiid  sanction  before  entering 
upon  his  duties.  The  lirst  mbbi  to  bo  elected  in 
this  way  was  Abraham  Levy  (18*)),  who  was  in- 
stalled in  oflic(r  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony. 
His  successor,  Samuel  Hayyim,  was  removed  by 
the  government  after  a  year  of  ollice  because  he 
was  a  foreigner.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
fivehakam  basins  (.see  Constantinoi-i.k).  The  pres- 
ent chief  rabbi.  Moses  ha-Levi,  bears  tiie  title 
"  kaimakiim  "  (=  "locum  tenens"). 

Tlie  judicial  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a  bet  din 
of  three  members,  who  adjudieatecivil  and  religious 
cases,  but  may  not  pronounce  sentence  of  capital 
punishment.  In  the  provinces  the  rabbi  or  a  inem- 
l)er  of  till'  bet  din  represents  the  community  before 
the  governor  of  the  province.  There  are  hakam 
bashis  also  at  Adrianople  and  Saloniea  in  Europe 
and  at  Alep]io,  Bagdad,  ISeirul,  Jerusalem,  and 
Smyrna  in  Asia.  See  Ainiii.v  ;  lU'UiAlil.v  ; 
EiiVi'T;  P.M.KSTi.NK;  Hf.\i.\.\i.\;  Skkvi.\;  Sviiia; 
and  special  articles  on  the  cities  of  tlie.su  countries 
and  of  Turkey. 

Iliiii.iniiR.ti-iiv  :  It.  Andrco,  Ziir  VnlltiihuiKle  drr  Juilfti.  BIp- 
Irfi-lil  and  1,1'liKlc.  issl :  1'.  liiiinlln.  /^«  lnriu'liliM  i/.-  (V.ii- 
Htnnliuttittt:  :  Ittillitin  <lr  V Alliiiiu-i  Isntilitr,  imivslin  :  V. 
Ciiiiii't.  /yii  7'i(r'/iii<  ilM»i'.  I'arin,  IMC:  IiIimii.  Sim:.  IAIhiii 
fl  I'nIeMitii.  I'urK  IMlll  l!«ll  ;  I'ulhlii  Kcriiiiliiliz.  Lm 
IsrtitiUtitH  KV/ffiiln/c.s.  .Matlrhl.  IIUM;  M.  Kniiirn,  KjwiI  xiir 
I'llinliiiir  ihx  hiiii'lilin  tl,  I'Kiniiin  I ilt'iiiitiii.  I'lirK  IHUT: 
(Yunkl.  Till-  J  run  in  tUr  /■.'ii.il,  tninsi  tiv  1".  Hialoii.  I/hmIi'II. 
1S.V.I:  L.  M.  (i.  (iiirni-ll.  Tin  ll'.ii/i.  ii  •it  ViiiA.  i/.  Hi.  I«ll; 
lirillz,  f.'r»r/l.  lluli'X:  J.  vim  lIulrllnir-l'iirKMtall.  Uinr/i.  l/m 
<htmtlHii»-}irH  lifirUrti.  pa.iwitii ;  >I.  A.  I*«'\  y.  />ni»  Jtvi]>h 
Titliti,  Hri*slall.  ISTiil;  I.  Lm-li.  tM  SitHiltiinl  iliM  hrilt'litrn  I'll 
'i'lin/iii/.  I'arls,  1H77:  .Mcoli)  .NIriilul.  t'i(l(/|/i  iir»<l  7'iirr/i(<l, 
Vi'nli-i',  mV). 
,1.  M    \V.   M. 

TURTELTAUB,  WILHELM  :  Austrian  phy- 
sii'ian  ami  pm  t  .  Ii>>rii  ,'il  K/o/.nw,  (ialicia,  March 
•J."i,  1^*10.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  wrote  u  <'oiiiiKly 
ill  imitnlion  of  Kol/.ebue's  "Sorgen  Ohne  Noth." 
In  1s:M)  heenli'ied  tin,'  I'liiversity  of  Vlennato  study 
lui'dicine  (M.I).  ISIO),  collalioriiling  at  the  same  liliii' 
nil  till' "Zuscliauer."  "  Wanderer,"  and  "Siiiiimler." 
From  IH-H  he  practised  his  profession  in  his  native 
town.  In  1h:{.")  his  lUst  work.  "  Wiener  KreskoSklz 
/.en."  was  published:  and  his  one  act  comedy  "Der 
Naelitwandhr  bciTage"  was  priHluced  wilhsiiccewi 
at  tli(^  Leopoldstildler  Theater.  At  this  time  he 
made  the  aciiiiainlance  of  Saphir.  who  inducnl  liini 
to  conlribiite  to  his  periiMlical  "  Mir  Humorist,"  In 
1S.17  liis"Nur  Kiiie  I/ist  den  ZiiiilM-rspTiieli "  was 
played  in  Vienna  and  variousollier  cities  of  Austria, 
and  in  (iermaiiy  also.  His  "Der  Abeiiti'iierer "  and 
"  Der  Jugendfreiind  "  were  produced  at  the  Hnfbiirg 
Theater,  Vienna.  In  lH.*il)  Tiirleltaub  edlleU  the 
"  Wiener  VolksblUine. " 

nmiiKiiiuriiY:    Drr  JtUllirhr   /'liiliirrh :    Wiimtiwh,    Wit- 
t/riiji/iinr/ifj*  lsCTtk*iii. 

9. 

TURTLE-DOVE.     See  Dovk. 
TUS,  JACOB.     Sif  Tawl-c. 


TTTSHIYYAH  (lit.  "sound  knowledge"):  Pub- 
lishing estalilishiiient  founded  in  Warajiw  in  1SU6, 
which,  though  a  private  eiiterpriHe,  is  in  reality  a 
Hebrew  publication  society  striving  to  further  the 
development  and  spread  of  Neollebrew  litenitiirc. 
Its  founder.  HK.s-AvKiiioic,  who  wii.s  also  one  of  tho 
founders  of  the  older  and  similar  concern,  the  Ai.iia- 
SAK,  was  its  lirst  editor,  and  M.  Hala.s<  her  was  iiU 
as.sociate  in  the  business  management.  The  present 
(lOd.'i)  editors  are  UeiiAvigdor  aiidS.  L.  GordoD 
(born  in  Lida,  government  of  Wilna,  IHOfl).  The 
Tiishiyyah's  progniin  is  given  in  its  subtitle:  "Tho 
editing  of  giKid  and  usi'fiil  books  in  the  Hebrew 
language  for  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  for  tlio 
teaching  of  morality  and  civilization  anioni;  Jewish 
youth :  al.so  seientille  books  in  all  branches  of  litera- 
ture." It  has  published,  either  in  the  original  or  in 
translations,  numerous  novels,  biographies,  poi-mx, 
and  liistorical  and  miscellaneous  works,  and  has 
enntribiited  much  to  tho  revival  of  Hebrew  lileni- 
ture  in  its  latest  phasi'S.  It  has  proviile<l  Hebn-w 
teachers  with  the  most  jHipular  texIbiMiks  for  the 
elementary  teaching  of  Hebrew  according  toiinNleni 
methods,  and  has  also  done  much  to  encnuragi' tal- 
ented Hebrew  writers.  Among  the  authors  ulioso 
works  have  been  publisheil  by  the  Tushiyyuh  are: 
Frischman,  liernfeld.  lirainin.  Luilvi|H>l,  Sluuscbz, 
Tttviov,  Berdyc/.ewski,  and  Habinowitz. 

DliiLIor.iiAI-llv:  lAfiV.BIIilliiarin'hltrhrf  Lrxiei>i).M.3^T9- 
:M,  Vicuna.  \tW ;  It.  K.  J.  IViL  ixinrim. 
II.  U  P.    Wl. 

TYCHSEN.  OLAUS  GERHARD:    (hrislinn 

Hebrui.st  and  I  lrit'iilali>t .  bmii  .il  rmidern  in  Sles- 
wick.  Denmark,  Dec.  M,  17.H4:  died  at  Itii>ti>rk. 
Germany,  Dec.  30,  |Nt5.  He  studied  nibbiiiii  s  at 
the  I'liiversity  of  Halle,  and  journeyed  through 
(lirinany  and  Deninark  in  the  years  IT'iU  and  1700 
on  a  fruitless  mission  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jewm, 
giving  rise  to  an  unHeeinly  altercation  by  n  conver- 
sionist  M'rinon  in  the  Altoiia  synagogue.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  called  to  the  newly  foiiinl.  il  fniv.r- 
sily  of  Itni/ow.  Mei'kleiiburi;.  and  nin  .  is 

profeiisor  of  Oriental  lani;iiag<s  till   tli  ty 

cmsed  to  exist  (I7S0),  when  he  Ixi-iime  elitet  lllitv- 
rlan  and  director  of  the  iiiuseiiiii  al  I!  -i  -  t.  Ho- 
sides  many  works  on  Araliie  iind  ^  y 

and  philology,  he  piibliHlied   "Hi.  :i- 

Hlunden  "  (n  vols.,  Wisnuir.    I7twi-6l'i.   .  a 

large  amount  of  nmleriul  regnnlitii;  tli  :ic 

Old  Teslamiiit.  derived  mainly   f  n- 

meiitators  liki-  Itashi  and  from  tT  i* 

tlieS4'ptuai;int  and  Targuni  :y 

to  H|M'ak  "the  Talmiiilic  Ian.  ul 

liionogmph  lienieil  the  nutlii-nticlty  ii(  tin-  Mact'a- 
U'un  and  other  Jewish  i-ntn* 

llliil.iiMiRArMY  :  IlKrlfnanti.  n. 

ISIS  ^i:    /Inx-Ahiiiu   K''  '  t 

■oil  Sln>0(,  Cvr.  >.v 
T. 

TYPES,   ANTHROPOLOQICAL  :   (     ri.i:.,! 

noriM^   I'l    till   111     .iUlillli.  IlL.IU  1.1    111.    «  ho    pT.  «<ul 

nn  InlerTolai:  "I 

lluit  of  Ihi-  •• 

tlve»  of  llii'lr  tail.      In  tin  U 

grnrmlly  nrmmiwnlpd   by   '  '" 

mrtii  brown  or  black  hair  in  ^'iiuiul!\  .iic'iiipaulnl 


/ 
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by  (lark  cyi'S.  The  forniiT  arc  considiTcd  aiitlirn- 
poldflically  blimd  typi'S;  llic  lallcr.  lirumtti'  typi'S. 
Iiulivi(luals\vlii>  do  iiiit  cxliiliit  swell  an  iiitirnlalioii 
of  the  eolor  (if  the  hair  and  ey<'s.  having  chirk  hair 
witli  blue  eyes  and  viee  versa,  are  ealled  mixed 
ty])es.  Owing  to  the  preponderance  of  ihirk  hair 
and  eyes  among  the  Jews  (see  Kyk;  IImii).  anthro- 
pologists have  counted  them  among  the  races  of  a 
brunette  type. 

From  extensive  Investigations  of  the  color  of  the 
hair  and  eyes  of  the  sehnol-ehildren  in  Germany, 
Virchiiw  has  shown  that  the  Jews  have  not  luain- 
taini'd  their  type  in  as  pure  a  slate  as  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed.  t)f  7.j,!iT7  Jewish  children  exam- 
ined, only  4(>.h:5  per  cent  were  briniettes  having  both 
dark  hair  and  ilark  ryes;  11.17  per  cent  were  blonds 
having  light  hair  and  light  colored  eyes;  and  43 
per  cent  were  of  the  mixed  type  having  either  dark 
hair  with  fair  eyes,  or  vice  versa.  In  Austria,  ac- 
cording to  Schininier.  32  to  47  per  cent  (according  to 
the  province)  of  the  Jewish  children  arc  pure  bru- 
nettes, and  8  to  14  ])er  cent  are  pure  blonds.  In 
Bulgaria.  Wated  has  found  that  only  49.57  per  cent 
of  Jewish  children  are  brunettes,  while  8.71  arc 
blonds  and  41.72  are  of  mixed  type:  and  even  in 
Xorlh  Africa,  where  the  dark  type  jiredominates 
among  the  Jews,  70.40  per  cent  are  brunettes,  4.62 
per  cent  are  blonds,  and  18.98  per  cent  arc  of  mixed 
type. 

Types  op  Piomestatiox  in  Jews  ok  V.\iiiois 

COCKTRIES. 


Type  (percent). 

II 

Nativity. 

_• 

Ol)scrver. 

S5 

eg 

H 

Gallrlan  Jetrs: 

Men  In  New  York 

ia.m 

13.12 

4a.«i-> 

sir.  Ftehbers. 

Women  In  .New  York. 

,'jota 

16.3U 

a.'.r« 

122  FbillberR. 

PolUh : 

Men  in  New  York 

.1.1.B.-I 

9..-.2 

3rt.w3 

31.">  FishlHTB. 

Wompn  In  New  York. 

sn.ixp 

3.:« 

44.IU 

.V;  KIshlHTK. 

Men  III  Piiland 

.iT.SK 

O.M 

41..>) 

1.S.I  KIkind. 

■Wdinen  III  Poland 

MM 

»..iO 

33.00 

118  Elklnd. 

LUhiianlan   and  Whlle- 

Kus!4iun : 

Men  In  .New  York 

.ITOO 

K.7:) 

38.18 

275  Flshberp. 

Women  in  New  York.. 

'kl.OI 

12.(1) 

Sj.CKI 

1(10  Flshhenr. 

Hen  In  Lithuania 

Ci.UU 

10.1» 

■M.", 

314  Vakowenko, 
Talko-Hryn- 
cewlez. 

Women  in  Lltliuanla.. 

74.00 

6.00 

20.00 

100  Yakowenko. 

Lltlle-Riis.slan  : 

1 

Men  In  New  Y"ork 

49.31 

7.31 

4,3.38 

219,Flslil)erg. 

Women  in  New  'iork.. 

,«.41 

s.ll 

3B.4!l 

74  FlshU-ru. 

Men  In  LitUe  ItiLssla.. 

51 .30 

I6.:M 

31.011 

86»;Talk<.-Hryn- 
'    eewliz. 

Women  In  Little  Uus- 

asm 

6.90 

24.30 

790  Talko-llryn- 

sln. 

1    cewlcz. 

Rumanian ; 

Men  In  .New  York 

46.67 

10.66 

42.07 

l.VI  FlshlM-rtr. 

Women  in  .New  Y'ork.. 

5U.00 

13.6t 

36.30 

44  FIshlwrg. 

lluntnirian  : 

Men  in  New  York 

45.71 

12.14 

42.15 

1411  FislilwrR. 

Women  In  .New  Y'ork.. 

G1.54 

5.13 

33.:{l 

39  nslibcrg. 

rmied  Stales: 

Men  In  New  Y'ork 

ai.81 

8.87 

40.32 

124 

FIshlxTK. 

Among  Jewish  adults  anthropological  investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  the  brunette  type  is  not  in  the 
majority.  From  the  accompanying  table  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  percentage  of  brunettes  is  only  43 
among  the  Galician  Jews,  while  it  reaches  as  high 
as  74  per  cent  among  Lithuanian  Jewesses.    Blonds 


arc  very  rare  among  the  Jews  of  Hussian  Poland: 
but  among  other  clus.ses  they  are  encountered  ((uite 
often.  Among  the  Liltle-Hussian  Jews  the  jiropor- 
lion  reaches  10  per  cent.  The  mixed  types  are 
everywhere  found  in  the  jiroportion  of  from  30  to 
40  Jier  cent  of  all  the  individuals  examined. 

The  origin  of  the  blond  and  mixed  types  among 
the  Jews  has  been  a  favorite  topic  of  discussion  for 
many  anthropologists.     Some  have  maintaineil  I  hat 

they  are  the  product  of  inlermixture 

Origin  of     with   the   indigenous  peoples  of   the 

Blond        ICuiopean  countries  in  which  the  Jews 

and  Mixed   have   lived:    others  show   that  even 

Types.       among  Jews  who  do  not  live  among 

blond  races,  as,  for  instance,  thuse  of 
Syria,  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Algiers,  many  blonds 
are  met  with.  It  is  al.so  shown  that  if  intermixture 
with  northern  European  races  were  the  origin  of  the 
blond  Jews,  the  countries  whose  non-Jewish  popu- 
lations present  the  largest  percentage  of  blonds, 
as  Prussia,  Lithuania,  etc.,  should  have  the  largest 
proportion  of  Jewish  blonds  also.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  south  and  the  east  of  Europe,  where 
the  Gentiles  are  darker,  more  Jewish  brunettes  and 
fewer  blonds  should  be  found.  That  this  is  not  the 
case  is  shown  by  the  following  ligures,  taken  from 
Virchow's  census  of  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes 
of  schoolchildren  in  Germanv: 


Per  Cent  of  Blonds. 

Per  Cent  of 
Brunettes. 

Province. 

Jews. 

Cliris- 
tlans. 

Jews. 

Chris- 
tians. 

Prussia  

11.23 

11.17 
10.33 
10.38 
13.51 

39.75 
31..T3 
24.34 
20.36 
18.44 

43.34 
41.50 
41.95 
39.45 
34.59 

14  ai 

Hesse 

13.23 

Baden 

21.18 

21.10 

Alsace-Lorraine 

25.21 

These  ligures  show  in  a  striking  manner  that  in 
the  provinces  of  Germany  where  the  percentage  of 
brunettes  is  smallest  among  the  Christian  popula- 
tion—in Prussia,  for  instance,  only  14.0.5  per  cent — 
the  .lews  have  42.34  per  cent  of  brunettes:  while  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  Bavaria,  where  the  Christians 
show  25.21  and  21.1  per  cent  of  brunettes  respect- 
ively, the  Jews  have  only  34. .59  and  39.45  per  cent 
respectively  of  such.  This  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  following  figures  (from  the  works  of  Virchow 
and  Schimmer)  showing  the  distribution  of  Jewish 
])ure  blond  and  brunette  types  in  Germany  and 
Austria: 


Ocrmany 
(Virchow). 

Province. 

Austria 
(Schimmer). 

Province. 

If 

P 

Pure 
Blonds. 

Puro 
Brunettes. 

Silesia 

8.30 
8.85 
9.(U 

49..53 
.50..T8 
47.39 

43.04 
:«.22 

Bohemia 

l>ower  Austria... 
Moravia 

8  29  '  46  87 

Puiiierania 

Brandenburg 

8.69    48.10 
9.86  1  43.15 

East     and     West 
Prussia 11.61 

Bukon-ina 

Galicia 

13..S5    35.21 
13.97    32.91 

Posen..*. 

I2.:t9 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  the  farther 
one  goes  south  and  east  in  Europe,  the  smaller  is  the 
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percentage    of   brunettes    encountered   among  tlic 
Jews  and  the  larger  tlie  percentage  of  lilonds.    With 
the  non-Jewish  popuhition  tlie  reverse  is  tlie  fact. 
Most  of  the  blonds  are  found  in  Prussia,  Pomerauia, 
8leswick-IIolstein,     Hanover,     Westphalia,     etc., 
wlnle  farther  east,  reaching  to  Posen,  Silesia,  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  Upper  and  Lower  Aus- 
Bistribu-     tria,  IJukowiua,  and  Galicia,  tlie  per- 
tion  centage    of    pure     blonds     decrca.ses 

of  Blonds,  and  that  of  brunettes  increa.ses.  It  is 
also  noteworthy,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Virchow,  that  in  localities  where,  ow  iiig  to 
religious  and  social  prejudices,  the  Jews  have  lived 
for  centuries  in  strict  isolation  from  other  races,  and 
presumably  liave  not  intermarried  with  their  Gentile 
neighbors,  the  proportion  of  blond  types  is  larger 
than  in  the  Prussian  provinces,  where  they  Iiave  not 
been  socially  isolated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  liave 
entered  into  general  social  intercourse  with  the  non- 
Jewish  inhabitants.     Here  the  largest  proportion  of 


served  that  the  Jews  with  fair  eyes  mensurf  on  the 
average  LU-U  meters,  and  llmsi-  with  dark  t-yes  1.817 
meters  only.  Hut  all  these  conclusions  are  base<l  on 
a  small  number  of  cases,  and  other  inve.stif.'a- 
tionstend  to  disprove  them.  In  Itaden,  Otto  Ammon 
found  no  relation  between  blond  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
dolichoeeplialism,  while  in  Poland,  Elkind  notieetl 
that  Jews  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  were  taller  than 
those  with  fair  hair  and  light  eyes,  which  phenom- 
ena are  the  reverse  of  those  in  the  socalle)!  Aryan 
type.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Kishlicrg  in 
his  observations  of  the  immigrant  Ji'ws  in  New 
York.  The  darker  Jews  had  practically  thi'  same 
head-form  (cephalic  inde.\  M.*J7)  us  the  blond  haired 
(W.S.")).  The  same  was  the  cas«-  with  tall  Jews  as 
compared  with  those  of  short  stature;  the  cranio- 
metrieal  lines  were  about  the  same.  Indeed,  Jews 
with  fair  hair  and  eyes  were  taller  tlun  those  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes. 

Fishberg  concludes  from  all  the  statistics  gathered 


COMPOSITK  Portraits  or  Tie.>  llovs  o»-  th»:  Jiiws'  I'riii  Hchoou  I^xnox. 
A  U  tlie  o.iiiiKrtlte  iHjrtmll  ut  rivu  loyn.  U  «''  »null"T  nvr,  anil  C  ■  cuminmlu-  vl  A  uid  B. 

(rron  lU  "  JuvrBBi  tt  U«  A»tkrv^h«V*l  iMtluu."  ) 


bninettes  is  found  among  the  German  and  .Viislrian 
Jews.  Hut  it  must  be  inenlioned  that  in  .Mulers, 
Tunis,  and  Morocco,  where  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion is  of  a  dark  type,  the  Jews  also  are  ilarker. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  blond  typi- among 
the  Jews  is  due  to  iiiternii.vture  with  the  so-called 
Aryan,  or  north-European,  races,  in  priHif  of  which 
the  following  argument  has  been  ailvaiiced:  The 
Aryan  type  is  known  to  consist  in  the  combination 
of  liloiid  hair,  blue  eyes,  tall  sUiture.  and  dolicho- 
eeplialism or  long  lieadrdiies.H.  Among  tli>-  Galieliin 
Jews.  Majer  and  Kopernieki  fouml  that  while 
among  the  brunette  Jews  C. -J  per  cent  are  dolleho- 
cephalie,  20  per  cent  of  the  blond  Jews  of  the  Miinc 
section  are  so.  This  has  bein  repeatedly  ell.il  as 
eviileiicing  a  rehilion  between  blondiie.is  and  loiig- 
headedness  among  the  Jews  in  Oalirla,  and  U 
thought  t.i  be  due  to  Teutonic  Intermixture.  In 
Odessa,  PaiitiikhorC'PriKV  Uussian  \ 
Society."  pp.  '.'O-JiO,  St.  Petersburg, 
that  the  Jews  who  have  dark  hair  iiiM  .y  -  u  ■ 
short  stature,  while  those  who  hav.-  fair  eyes  aii.l 
hair  are  taller.  -In  Caucasia  the  same  author  ha-s  ob- 


by  liim  that  the  Idnil  Aiyaii  type  ii  iimi  to  lie 
served  among  the  Jews.     On  the  contrary,  the 
appears  to  Im' that  tall  IK-PHI  '  .rker  Imir 

eyes,  and  that  n  smaller  |  f  them 

doliehotvphallc;  whih-  Jew..  

fairer  complexion  and  iiiclii<: 

doliehiieephalic    pePMHis.      Tin-    t.  ii.i-  .  -■  . 

the  hypothesis  that  Aryan  InlUunie  !<<  Ihi-  <-nii« 
the  Jewish  blond  I\|m-;  but  It  lilidn  li>  ciillrni 
theory  of  ndmixliire  from  the  Sluvunlan  ty|ir. 
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tier  of  Piises  of  persons  of  tlin  Jpwisli  nicp.  It  has 
been  (ilis«Tvr<l  timt  rliildri'ii  in  New  York,  Ucntile 
as  well  lis  Ji'wisli,  ciin  iiniTrinj^ly  ilistinKnisli  bo- 
twffii  Jew  iind  (ifniilc,  wlirllicr  juvcnilL-  or  lulilll. 
Tlio  no.vcnics  of  llie  Gold  Const  iiri'  siiid  to  dilfrrcnti- 
uto  llu-  two  typfs  of  Kuropi'imH  wiili  (Muml  cxiicti- 
tudi',  siiying  "  licrc  conic  two  wliitcs  niid  ii  .lew," 
insl4'uil  of  •■  licrc  conic  tlircc  whites"  (Andiec,  "Znr 
Yolkskiindc  der  Jiiden."  p.  88).  Yet  wlien  taken 
togellirr  in  large  niiniliers,  aronsiderable  proportion 
of  Jews  fail  to  betray  their  racial  provenience.  In 
colleelive  photogniplisuf  Jewish  .scbooldilhlren  and 
inmates  of  iiistitiilions  it  lins  been  founil  thai  while 
abu\it  .'ill  per  cent  of  the  subjects  can  be  more  or 
less  certainly  idenlilii'd  ns  Jews  by  Ihi'ir  facial  ex- 
pression, the  remaining  47  per  cent  fail  to  show 
any  distinctive  feature  which  would  detinitely 
mark  them  as  Semites,  though  if  comp.'ircd  willi 
(ienliles  of  the  same  class  they  could  probably  be 
dilfercntiated.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  per- 
sons who  do  not  have  the  Jewish  expres,siiui  in  their 
youth  acquire  it  more  ami  more  as  they  grow  from 
middle  to  old  age.  Although  Jewes.ses  appear  to  be 
more  variable  in  appearance  than  Jews,  they  seem 
to  show  the  type  in  its  greatest  purity  when  they 
actually  are  Jewish  in  features. 

The  precis*'  nature  of  this  Jewishness  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainly  or 
accuracy.     Evidently  il  is  not  in  any 
Expres-      one  feature,  for  whenever  any  single 
sion.  trait,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  nose  or 

the  brilliancy  "f  "'C  eyes,  is  assumed 
to  bo  chamcteristic.  the  very  next  example  is  liable 
to  <lisprove  the  validity  of  the  test.  The  sole  at- 
tempt to  obtain  any  scientific  discrimination  of  the 
Jewish  expression  was  made  by  F.  Galton  and  Jo- 
seph Jacobs  in  1^IH."(.  by  means  of  composite  p<irtrai- 
ture.  In  their  experiments  Jewish  boys  of  the 
Jewish  Free  School,  London,  were  selected  as  being 
typically  Jewish  in  appearance,  and  full  face  and 
profile  photographs  were  lirst  taken  on  a  uniform 
scale,  and  then  superimposed  on  a  sint'le  phite.  so 
that  the  eyes  and  mouth  in  each  case  fell  upon  the 
same  spots  on  the  plate.  By  this  means  all  the  vary- 
ing tRUts  and  features  blurred  out,  while  the  com- 
mon characteristics  were  emplmsized  and  became 
stronger.  The  results  were  given  in  "The  I'hoto- 
gniphic  Xews."  April,  1hm.-|,  and  in  "The  Journal  of 
the  Antliropo|t>gieal  Institute,"  18W.).  The  full  face 
composite  here  given  is  made  up  of  (n)  that  of  five 
Jewish  lails,  (li)  that  of  another  five,  anil  (c)  one  of 
(ii)  and  (//).  thus  giving  the  .suminarj'  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  ten  typically  Jewish  boys. 
The  result  is  remarkably  Jewish  in  appearance,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  this  character  is  given  by  the 
eyebrow.s,  eyes,  nose,  and  lips,  while  the  position 
and  contour  of  the  cheek-bone  also  serve  to  deter- 
mine it.  The  eyebrows  are  genenilly  well-<lefined. 
somewhat  bushy  toward  the  nose,  ancl 
Composite  tapering  off  toward  the  extremities. 
Portraits.  Theeyes  themselves  are  generally  bril- 
liant, both  lidsarc  heavy  and  bulging, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  main  characteristic  of  the 
Jewish  eye  that  the  upper  lid  covers  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  pupil  than  among  other  persons.  This 
may  serve  to  give  a  sort  of  nervous,  furtive  look  to 


the  eyes,  which,  when  the  pupils  are  small  and  set 
close  together  with  semistrabismus,  gives  keenness 
to  some  Jewish  eyes.  The  lymph-sac  beneath  the  eye 
is  generally  fuller  anil  more  prominent  than  among 
non  Jews.  The  high  i-heek-bone  gives  as  a  rule  the 
hollow  cheek  that  adds  to  the  Jewish  expression, 
while  the  nose  in  full  face  can  be  discerned  only  by 
the  llexibilily  of  the  nostrils,  the  chief  Jewish  iliar- 
aeterislieof  this  organ  (see  Nosk).  The  upper  lip 
is  generally  short,  and  the  lower  projects,  giving  a 
somewhat  sensual  appearance  to  the  face.  Thechin 
almost  invariably  recedes  from  the  lip,  leaving  an 
indentation  beneath  il  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stjtnces.  The  ears  of  many  Jewish  persons  project, 
and  in  boys  increase  the  impression  of  Jewishness. 

With  growth,  as  already  noted,  llii^  Jewisli  ex- 
pression becomes  even  more  marked.  In  males  this 
may  be  due  to  the  appearance  of  tin:  mustache  and 
beard,  and  it  is  frequently  found  that 

Adults.  the  mustache  is  .somewhat  sparse,  a 
rather  bare  portion  intervening  be- 
tween the  tuft  under  the  nostril  and  the  nuistache 
proper.  The  beard  is  in  some  cases  comparatively 
thick  and  in  others  luxuriant,  curling,  and  part- 
ing naturally.  It  is  to  he  ob.scrved  that  some  Jew- 
ish faces  have  almost  all  of  these  stigmata.  The  niin- 
iatiire  of  Spinoza  (.licw.  Encyc.  xi.  "112)  shows  the 
brilliant  anil  sensitive  eye,  the  conspicuous  nostril, 
and  the  thick  iinderlip.  That  of  Henfey  {ih.  iii.  16) 
has  the  projecting  ears,  the  thick  underliji,  and  the 
conspicuous  alte  of  the  nose,  while  the  Ij-mph-sac  is 
well  developed  ami  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  nearly 
half  hidden  by  the  upper  lid.  The  same  character- 
istic will  be  seen  in  the  portrait  of  Moses  Herliii  (I'b. 
iii.  80),  which  has,  in  addition,  the  marked  eye- 
brows and  the  curved  nostril. 

Besides  all  these  details,  there  is  something  in  the 
whole  formation  of  the  face  which  is  generally 
found  in  the  Jewish  type.  As  a  rule,  the  face  is  oval 
in  shape,  especially  in  the  best  type  of  Jewesses, 
and  if  regarded  in  profile,  it  is  distinctly  convex, 
the  nose  being,  as  it  were,  an  appendix  to  the  ellij)- 
soid.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  Jew  is  found  with  a 
prognathous  jaw. 

Notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  expression 
found  in  large  measure  among  all  Jews,  there  are  a 
number  of  distinctions  whicli  enable  a  clo.se  observer 
to  distinguish  between  various  subtypes  of  the 
Jew.  Close  attention  to  Talmudic  study,  coml)ined 
with  the  peculiar  work  of  the  sweatshop,  produced 
in  eastern  Europe  what  is  known  as  "the  ghetto 
bend."  The  need  for  wearing  phylacteries  on  the 
forehead  while  the  head  is  covered  has  led  in  many 
instances  to  the  hat  being  worn  upon  the  back  of 
the  head.  These  two  characteristics  often  enable 
observers  to  identify  .Jews  from  eastern  Europe, 
even  before  their  faces  are  seen.  Among  them,  too, 
it  has  been  claimed,  various  subdivisions  can  be  dis- 
cerned, consisting  mainly  in  dilTereuccs  iu  the  pro- 
jection of  the  cheek-bones,  the  formation  of  the 
eyelids,  and  the  thickness  of  the  lips.  Il  has  even 
been  held  by  those  who  believe  in  a  strong  ad- 
mixture from  surrounding  nations  that  there  is  a 
Slavonic,  Mongoloid,  and  Armenioiil  type  of  the 
Jew,  due  to  admixture  of  Slavic,  Tatar,  or  Arme- 
nian  blood.     Luschan   indeed   professes  to   regard 
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the  last-named  as  tlie  original  source  of  the  Jewish 
race. 

Numbers  of  Jews  are  found,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  possess  none  of  the  eharacteristies  here  noted, 
and  yet  are  recognizable  as  Jews.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Little-Hu.ssians,  who  apparently  resein 
t)le  their  Gentile  neighbors  in  every  facial  character- 
istic, but  are  dilTerentiated  from  them  by  some  suli- 
tile  nuance  which  distinguishes  them  as  Semites,  It 
is  seemingly  some  social  (piality  wliicli  stamps  their 
features  as  distinctly  Jewisli.  This  is  eonlirmed  by 
the  interesting  fact  that  Jews  who  mi.\  much  with 
the  outer  world  seem  to  lose  their  Jewish  quality. 
Tills  was  the  case  with  Karl  Maiix,  IIai.kvy  the 
musician  (MEVEunKKU  was  remarkably  Jewish),  Sir 
Julian  Goi.DSMii).  Sir  John  Simox  (in  whom  there 
was  a  mi.\ture  of  Gentile  blood).  Sir  David  S.\i.o- 
MoNS,  and  Ki  isi.nstei.n.  Two  illustrious  living  Ital- 
ians, L(j.Miiiio.so  and  Lfzz.vrri,  would  scarcely  be 
taken  for  Jews;  and  even  the  late  Theodor  IIkuzi, 
was  not  distinctively  Jewish,  all  observers  drawing 
attention  to  his  resemblance  to  the  Assyrian  rather 
than  to  the  Jewish  type. 

IliBLioonAPnv  :  Jacobs,  Jewish  SliUirtics,  pp.  xxxll.  .\xxlv. 

J. 

TYPOGRAPHY:  The  art  of  printing.  The 
iiivnitiuM  (it  prinling  was  welcomed  by  the  Jews  as 
"the  art  of  writing  with  many  pens."  From  the 
time  of  the  earlier  printers  reference  is  made  to  their 
craft  as  "holy  work"  ("'Abodat  ha-Kodesh").  It 
may  bei'e  be  treated  under  tiie  two  headings  of  his- 
iniy  and  cliaraeteristics. 

I.  History:  The  history  of  Hebrew  printing  is 
divided  into  live  stages,  of  which  only  a  sketch  can 
lie  attempted  in  this  place,  many  of  the  detaiU  bring 


Jews  made  u.se  of  the  art  forllelircw  printing,  as  the 
conditions  in  Gi-rmany  did  not  admit  of  their  doing 
so  there ;  and  all  the  llebrew  prinling  of  tin;  tifteenth 
century  was  done  in  the  Italian  »u<l  Iberian  penin- 
sulas, where  about  100  works  were  produced  before 

1100.    Hebrew  prinling  began  in  Italy  ; 

Incunab-    and  apart  from  Reggio  di  Calabria, 

ula.         where    the    first     printcil    bonk    was 

produced  in  li'r,.  and  Rome,  where 
possibly  the  earliest  llibrcw  press  was  set  up,  print- 
ing was  centereil  about  Mantua,  whrre  it  began  in 
1-177.  Ill  the  same  year  Ferrara  and  Bologna 
started  prinling.  The  chief  printer  family  of  Italy 
was  that  of  the  SoxciNos,  which  besides  workinir  at 
Mantua  printe<I  at  Casale-Maggiore,  Soncino, 
Brescia,  Naples,  and  Barca.  Hible,  Talmuil.  and 
ritual,  halakie,  and  ethical  works  natui-ally  formed 
the  chief  subjects  of  printing  in  these  early  days. 
In  Spain,  Hebrew  printing  began  at  Guadalajara  in 
14SJ,  went  three  years  later  to  Ixar,  and  linished  at 
Zamora,  while  in  Portugal  it  began  at  Faro  in  14S7, 
went  to  Lisbon  in  1-Jsu,  and  linished  at  Leiria  in 
1792.  The  total  number  of  books  jjrinted  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  amounted  to  only  17.  The  early  types 
were  rough  in  form:  but  the  presswork  for  the  most 
part  was  excillent,  and  the  ink  and  jiaper  were  of 
very  enduring  (luality.  Owing  to  the  work  of  the 
censor  and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  the  early 
proiluctions  of  the  Hebrew  presses  of  Italy  and  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  are  e.vtreniely  rare,  one-tiflh  of 
them  being  uni(iue  (for  further  particulars  see  Is- 

CtN.\IUI..\). 

II.  (|.'i00-42):  This  period  is  distinguished  by  the 
spread  of  Jewish  pressis  to  the  Turkish  ami  Holy 
Hninan  (  iiipires.   In  Constantinople,  Ilelinw  print- 
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already  Irentcd  under  the  names  of  prominent  inint- 
eis  or  pres.ses.  The  live  stages  of  Hebrew  typog- 
raphy are  as  follows:  1.,  U'-'i-loOO,  incunabula  in 
southern  Europe;  II.,  l.WO— 12,  spreail  to  north  and 
east;  III.,  I."i.l2-iri27,  supremacy  of  Venice;  IV'., 
It;27-17;i2,  hegemony  <if  Amsterdam:  V..  1732- 
IIMIO,  modern  perioil,  in  which  Frankfort,  Vienna, 
and,  more  recently,  Wilna  and  Warsaw  have  come 
1(1  the  front.  For  the  innst  part  Hebrew  printing 
has  been  done  by  Jews,  but  the  printing  of  Bibles 
has  been  undertaken  also  by  Christian  lypographc'is. 
especially  at  the  university  lownsof  Europe.  Tlii'se 
productions,  for  lack  of  space,  are  for  the  most  part 
to  be  neglected  in  the  following  sketch. 
I.  (1475-1500):    It  was  twenty  years  before   the 


ing  was  introduced  by  David  Naliiuias  und  his  son 
Sainiii  laboiit  150»;  and  they  were  Joiuwl  in  the  yenr 
1.");10  by  Ciershon  Soncino,  whose  work  wiw  tiiken 
up   after   his  death   by  his  son   I'  '  •">• 
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were  not  of  a  very  high  onler.  The  works  si-lected, 
however,  were  iiii|i<irUiiit  for  their  nirily  anil  literiiry 
rhunieler.  The  type  of  Sulonicu  imitates  tlie  S|mn- 
isli  l{H>lii  ly|ic. 

Turiiiiii;  to  Hernmny.  llie  llrst  Jewisli  press  was 
s<'t  lip  ill  Fragile  l>y  Ciershnn  1mm  Snliniion  C'ulii'ii, 
who  foiimletl  in  Ihiit  city  a  family  of  Hebrew  print- 
ers, known   coiniiiouly  us  "the   Gersoniiles."      He 


hiirg  nml  L'hn,  and  finally  settled  in  1546  at  Hed- 
dernheim,  where  he  imldislied  a  few  works.  At 
Aiii;sliiir>.'.  l-'i4-l,  the  convert  Paiilns  Kmiliiis  printed 
a  .ludieo  (ieriiian  IVnialeiicli.  Three  woilis  of  this 
period  lire  known  to  have  been  printed  at  Cracow, 
the  tirst  of  them,  in  l.'i34,  a  eomnieiitary  of  Israel 
Isserlein  on  '"Sha'are  Durah"  with  elaborately  dec- 
orated title-page. 
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began  jiriiiling  in  l-IIS  with  a  prayer-book,  and 
during  the  period  under  review  eoiiliiied  himself  al- 
most exclusively  to  this  class  of  pulilicalions.  with 
whieli  he  supplied  ,Iewisli  Germany  and  Poland. 
He  was  joined  about  LIIH  by  Hayyim  ben  David 
Schwart/.  who  played  in  northern  Eurojie  the  same 
wandering  role  tlie  Soneinos  assumed  in  the  south. 
From  l")l-t  to  1526  he  worked  at  Prague,  but  in  1530 


Other  towns  of  Germany  also  printed  Hebrew 
works  during  this  peiind.  but  tliey  were  mainly 
portions  of  the  Biblical  Ixioks.  mostly  editions  of  the 
Psjilms,  i)roduced  by  Cliristiuii  ]iriiiters  for  Chris- 
tian i)rofessors,  as  at  Cologne  (ir)lSi,  Wittenberg 
(1521  onward),  Mayence  (l")2:i).  Worms  (l.'i-'it), 
and  Leipsic  (153S).  To  these  sliould  be  added 
Thomas  Aushelm's  edition  of  the  Psalms  at  Tu- 


r 


From  tiik  Kik.-^t  Illi'stratkii  I'RiMEn  IIaggad.^m,  I'RAOrE,  U>'M. 


he  was  found  at  Oels  in  Silesia,  printing  a  Penta- 
teuch with  the  Megilint  and  Haftarot.  He  trans- 
ferred his  activity  to  the  southwest  at  Augsburg, 
where  in  1533  he  publishid  Hashi  on  the  Penlaliuch 
and  Jlegillot.  the  ne.tt  year  a  Ilangadah.  in  1536  a 
letter- writer  and  German  prayer-book,  and  in  1.540 
an  edition  of  the  Turim,  followed  by  rimed  .ludao- 
German  versionsof  Kings  (1543)  and  Samuel  (1.544). 
In  1544  he  moved  to  Ichenhausen,  between  Augs- 


bingen  in  1512.  It  was  followed  by  his  edition  of 
Ivimlii's  grammar  at  Hagenau,  1519.  With  these 
miiy  be  mentioned  the  Paris  printersof  the  si.xtecnth 
century  (from  1508  onward),  who  produced  gram- 
mars and  ISibles  (see  Paiiis). 

Returning  to  the  earlier  home  of  Hebrew  print- 
ing, a  consiilenible  number  of  towns  in  Italy  bad 
Hebrew  presses  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
mainly  through  the  activity  of  Gershon  Soncino, 
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wlio  is  found  in  Fono  il."il."i),  Fesaro  (1517),  Or- 
tona  I  llllt),  ntul  Rimini  i  l.").'!) ;  <>tliiT  |iri'sscs  witc 
ttinpi>riirily  worked  in  Trino,  Genoa,  iind  Home, 
the  liisl  under  Elijiili  Lkvita.  In  Ilulojjnii  nine 
works  weru  produced  between  IVil  and  1.V41.  main- 


1-^  -Ntj  v^Ss  ^Vciy  KY4?  n-3  niz^:  t<V 
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ly  pniyer-booUs  ami  responsa.  AImivc  all.  tins 
perioil  is  distinjiuislied  in  Ilaly  liy  tlie  fouiKlation 
and  continuance  of  llio  Venelian  press  under  tlie 
guidance  of  Daniel   noMnKUU,  a  Dutclmian   from 

Antwerp.     His  thirty  live  years'  iic- 

Daniel        tivity   from    151.")  to   1549   was  in  a 

Bomberg.     nieiusure    epoch-making    for  Hebrew 

typogniphy.  Ilis  productions  shared 
in  all  the  excellence  of  the  Venice  press,  and  in- 
cluded the  lirst  nibbinic  Bible  in  1517.  the  lirst  com- 
plete edition  of  the  Habylonian  Talmud  in  1520 
(its  pagination  is  followed  at  the  |>resent  day),  a 
large  numlx'rof  editions  of  the  Bible  in  whole  or 
part,  sevenil  gramnmtical,  lcxicograi>hie.  and  mid- 
rasliic  works,  seven  commentaries  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, six  responsii  collections,  philosophical  and 
ethical  writings,  anil  several  rituals,  including  a 
Telillali  and  a  Mah/.or  according  to  the  Spanish  rile, 
one  according  to  the  Greek  rite  (Mahzor  Homania), 
and  a  Kaniitt^  one.  Finally,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  uiuversity  press  of  Basel,  where  the 
Frobens  produceil  Hebrew  works  in  a  remarkably 
clear  type,  with  the  letters  slanting  to  the  left, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  early  Mantua 
editions.  Froben  began  in  1510  with  an  edition  of 
the  Psalms,  and  produced  many  of  the  works  of  Eli- 
jah Levita  and  Sebastian  MfNsxKii.  Altogether 
Scliwab(in  "lucunabli-sOrientau.ic."  pp.  -lO-riMlenu- 
inerates  about  4Z0  works  produced  between  1500  and 
1540.  Allowing  for  omissions  by  bim.  not  more  than 
OOO  works  were  produced  between  1475  and  1540. 

III.  ( 1-542- 1IJ27):  Thethird  period  is  distinguished 
by  the  activity  of  the  censor,  which  lasteil  for  two 
centuries  or  more  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe. 
The  principle  of  regulating  the  books  to  be  read 
by  the  faithful,  and  even  by  the  imfaithful,  was 
inaugurated  by  the  lioman  Curia  in  154'2.  though 
the  lirst  carrying  out  f)f  it  was  with  the  burning  of 
the  Talmud  in  1.5.)4.  But  even  previous  to  that  date 
Jews  had  taken  precautions  to  remove  nil  cause  of 
offense.  About  1-542  Mei'r  Katzencllenbogen  cen- 
sored the  sclihot  of  the  German  rite,  and  Schwartz 


adopted  his  changes  in  the  edition  which  he  pub- 
lislieil  at  lleddernheiin  in  154(!. 

Resuming  the  history  of  the  Italian  presses,  that 
of  Venice  lirst  engagesaltention.    Boinberg  wasnot 
allowed  to  have  a  monol»)ly  of  Hebrew 
Third         printing,  which  had  been  found  to  be 
Period.      exceptionally  profitable.    Other  Chris- 
Supremacy  tians  came  into  the  liekl,   especially 
of  Venice.    Marco  Antonio  Giustiniani,  who  pro- 
(luc<'(l  twenty-live  works  between  1545 
and  1552.    Another  coiniietitor  arose  in  the  person  of 
Aloisio  Bii.Mi.vDixi,  who  began  printing  in  15.50.    In 
the  competition  both  parlies  appealed  to  Home;  and 
their  disputes  brought  about  the  burning  of  the 
Talmud  in  1.554  at  Ferrara,  and  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  censorship,  even  in  Venice,  the  presses 
of  which  stopped  iirinling  Hebrew  books  for  eight 
years.     Similar  competition  appears  to  have   taken 
place  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  typesetters  whom 
these  Christian   printers  were  obliged  to  employ. 
Cornelius  Auiclkind  and  his  son,  German  Jews  of 
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Padua,  first  worked  with  Bombeig.  and  then  were 
taken  over  by  Farri  (1544).  ami  they  appear  to  have 
also  worked  for  both  Bragadiui  and  Giustiuiaui. 
There  was  a  whole  body  of  learned  press-revisers. 
Among  tbem should  be  mentioned  Jacob  b.  Hayyim, 
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the  editor  of  tlie  riibbinic  rJible,  and  3Icir  Kat/cncl- 
leubogeii,  wlio  helped  lo  edit  Maiinoiiides' "  Yud  " 
(1550).  When  Venice  ceased  for  a  lime  to  issue  He- 
brew books,  jirintinj;  was  taken  up  in  Fei:Tara(1551- 
1557)  by  Abraham  I'sciue,  wlio  ])rinted  the  "Conso- 
]a(;nm"  of  his  brotlicr  Samuel  Usipie  (1553).  In 
Sabbionetta  (I'lril—'iO)  'I'uliia^   Fnv  iniuiid  about 


Reverting  to  Venice,  printing  was  resumed  in 
1564  l)y  Giovanni  de  Gara,  who  took  up  the  work 
of  Boniberg.  and  between  15Ut  anil  15fi9  produced 
more  than  100  dillerenl  works,  making  use  of  Chris- 
tian as  well  as  .Jewi?*li  typesetters,  among  the  lattt-r 
being  Leon  of  Moihna  iu  the  years  l.')!»5-I001. 
Besides  Gara  there  were  Grippe,  Georgio  dc  Cavalli, 


U5? 


\ 


From  a  sklm.iau,  liKiii>Eu.\nKi»,  VtHi. 


twcntj-  works,  among  them  a  very  correct  edition 
of  the  Targuni  on  the  I'entateucli,  employing  the 
ubi(iuit()us  Adelkind  to  print  a  tine  edition  of  the 
"Moreh"  and  an  edition  of  the  Talmud  in  parts, 
only  one  of  which  is  extant.  The  Sabbionetta  types 
are  .said  to  have  gone  back  to  Venice  when  the  IJraga- 
dinis  resumed  work.  In  Cremona  a  Hebrew  press 
•was  set  up  in  155(1  by  Vincciilio  Conii,  who  i.ssued 
altogether  forty-two  works  up  t"    I'l'iO.   in,  lu.lin- 

n'f 


and  the  Zanctii  fiimily,  but  noneof  them  could  com- 
pete Willi  the  activity  of  the  Dragadinis,  which  wan 
resumed  about  the  same  time.  They  made  usif  o( 
Saniuid  Aniievolli  and  Ix'onof  Modena  among  their 
typescllers.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  several 
important  works  appeared  at  Venice  from  printing 
eslablishmenls  which  can  not  Ih-  iileiilitled.  inclu- 
dintr  the  eilitio  princepsof  theShulhaii  'Aruk  (1505). 
\    '.      '  :        ■     '      ■    '.:  ■•■•■  -     by 
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Ziiiiz  oniiiiK-rntcs  scvi'iityllircc  works  pnMliircd  nt 
Miiiiliiit  iliiriii);  the  tliinl  period,  iiicliiiliii);  a  "Sc- 
ftT  Yc?irali,"  "Tiinl.iiiiiiu,"  Atiouhs  ".Mciiorat  lia- 
Mn'or."  and  an  pdition  of  Aliol  in  Itiiliiin. 

During  tliiH  period  tlic  IIel)re\v  press  of  Basel 
receiveil  new  liglil  in  llie  advent  from  Italy  of  Isniel 
li.  Daniel  Sifroni.  one  of  tliose  waiiderinj^  master 
worl\nien  who.  like  Soneino  and  Seliwarlz.  eliarac- 
leri/ed  the  ejirly  history  of  Hebrew 
Froben  and  printing.  Through  his  workmanship 
Waldkirch.  a  iiumiImt  of  important  works  were 
prodiiri'd  liy  Froben  of  Hasj'l  between 
loTSand  15^1.  ineluilin.g  a  llaby  Ionian  Talmtnl.  Isaac 
Nathan's  Concordance,    and   the   "'Ir  Oibborim." 


excerpts  from  the  Hible;  and  in  IfiOS  Ilenrik  Gikle 
printed  similar  e.Mraets.  In  1T:!4  Marius  Kogli  (who 
later  became  city  magistrate  of  Odense)  pidilished 
an  edition  of  Isaac  Aliravan<rs  commentary  on  Gen. 
xlix.  This  work,  wliicb  bore  the  imprint  of  the 
Copenhagen  pid)lisliing  house  of  I.  C.  Hotlie,  was 
for  Side  as  late  as  WV-i.  Christian  Nold's  concord- 
ance of  the  Bible  appeared  in  1GT9  from  the  press 
of  {!ortit/.  I-uft  in  Copenhagen,  and  the  solid  ciuarto 
volume,  containing  1.210  pages,  gives  evidence  of 
the  author's  diligence,  as  well  as  of  the  printer's 
skill  and  <are.  A  Lutheran  pastor,  Laurit/,  Petersen, 
in  Nykobing  on  the  island  of  Falster,  published 
in  Kilo  a  new  Hebrew  versilication  of  the  Song  of 
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whose  publisher  in  Prague,  finding  that  he  could 
not  have  printing  done  as  well  there  as  by  Sifroni, 
Bent  it  to  the  latter  in  llasel.  In  the  year  ir)bi3-84 
Sifroni  was  working  for  Froben  at  Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau,  where  he  prinleil  several  Juda'o-Cierman 
works,  including  the  Five  Megillot  with  glo.ssary  in 
red  ink :  he  printed  also  an  edition  of  lienjainin 
of  Tudela's  "Tmvels."  Froben's  success,  like  that 
of  Homberg.  induced  other  Christian  i)rintcrs  to  join 
in  competition,  as  Omirin  (for  whom  Sifroni  also 
worked).  Heber,  and  especially  Conrad  Waldkircli, 
who  from  I'lHH  on  published  a  Great  Telillah,  an 
'Aruk.  an  Allasi  in  octavo,  and  "Synagogue  Music 
and  Sonus"  by  Elijah  b.  Jlost'S  Loans,  who  was  for 
a  time  Waldkiich's  corrector  for  the  press.  Mordc- 
cai  b.  Jacob  of  Prossnitz,  who,  as  shown  below, 
had  ha<l  a  large  |)rinting  experience  in  the  east  of 
Europe,  also  assi.sted  Waldkirch  in  1022.  After  his 
departure  tlu!  Basel  Hebrew  prints  became  scarcer, 
and  were  conlined  mainly  to  the  productions  of  the 
Buxtorfs.  while  only  sporadic  Hebrew  works  were 
produced  at  Altdorf,  Bern,  and  Zurich,  (where, 
however,  one  of  tlii^  linesl  speciinins  of  Hebrew 
printing  hail  been  pro<lu(ed  in  the  Jucheo-German 
"  Vosippon"  ot  154n).  HefiTcnce  may  be  here  ma<le 
to  |>rints  of  Paulus  Faginsat  Constance  in  1043-44, 
mainly  with  .Jiuheo-German  or  Latin  inmslations. 
Altogether  the  total  nundier  of  Hebrew  works  pro- 
duced in  Switzerland  was  not  more  than  fifty. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrew  press  in  Denmark  de- 
serves treatment  in  fuller  detail,  as  it  has  been  re- 
cently investigated  by  Simonsen,  In  1598  Heinrich 
AValdkiicli  imported  some  inferior  Hebrew  type  to 
Copenhagen  from  Wittenberg;  but  notliin.ir  of  im- 
porlanee  was  lirinted  dining  the  following  three 
decades.     In  1G31  Solomou  Sartor  published  some 


Solomon,  intended  as  a  wedilingpresenl  for  tlie 
.son  of  King  Cluistian  IV.  and  his  bride  ^Magdalena 
Sibylla.  This  work,  .which  was  entitled  "Cantii'um 
Canticorum  Salomonis,"  consisted  of  Hebrew  verse 
with  Danish  translation,  and  with  various  melodies 
added;  it  was  printed  by  Melchior  Marlzau.  Sam- 
uel ben  Isjiac  of  Scliweiin  publisjied  in  1787  some 
Talmudic  annotations  entitled  ".Minhat  Slicmu'el," 
printed  by  the  Copenhagen  firm  of  Tliiele,  but 
showing  evidence  of  lack  of  skill. 

To  revert  to  Switzerland,  Fagius  )irinteil  :i  iniiiiber 
of  Biblical,  grammatical,   and  polemical  works  at 
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Isny,  with  the  help  of  Elijah  Levila.  who  jirodiiced 
t  here  the"  Tishbi,"-' Meturgeman."  and"  Bal.uir."be- 
■sidcsa  German  translation  of  the  "  Sefer 
Fagius  and  ha-Middot "  in  1542,  which  is  now  very 
Hene,        rare.     Another  Christian  printer  who 
is  mentioned  throughout  this  period  is 
Hans  Jacob  Hene,  who  produced  about  tliirty  Jew- 
ish works  in  Hebrew  at  Hanau  (1010-30).     lie  ca- 
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tered  more  to  llic  sludcnts  of  the  Talmud  and  Ila- 
Jakiili,  produciiij;  tliree  icsponsa  collections,  time 
coininciitaiies  ou  tlic  Talmud,  llie  Tur  and  Sliull.ian 
'Aruk,  and  three  somewhat  .similar  codes,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  Jnd;eo-German  folk  editions  like 
the  "Zuehlspiegel"  or  the  "  Hiandsijiegel  "(IfliO), 
and  the  "  Weiherhucli "  of  Benjamin  Aaron  tSolnik. 
Among  Jiis  typesetters  were  a  couple  of  the  L'lmas, 
of  the  GUnzburg  family,  and  Mordeeai  b.  Jacob 
Prossnitz,  who  has  abeady  been  mentioned.  Ilene's 
type  is  dislinj;uislie<l  by  its  clearness,  and  by  the 
jieculiar  form  of  llie  "  shin  "  in  the  so-called  "  Weiber- 
deutsih."  Other  isolated  appeamnees  of  Hebn-w 
works  at  Tannhausen  (lo!)-!),  Thiengen  (l«(iO), 
and  Hergerswiese  did  not  add  much  to  German 
Jewish  typography  in  this  peiiod. 

Meantime,  in  eastern  Europe,  the  Gci-sonidcs  con- 
tinued their  activity  at  Prague,  especially  in  the 
printing  of  ritual  works;  but  they  sulfered  from  the 
competition  of  tlie  Hak  family,  who  introduced  from 
Italy  certain  improvements  from  the  yi-ar  100.')  on- 
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trade  from  1556  onward,  when  nn  edition  of  the 
tractate  Shebu'ot  ujtpeared  in  the  former  city.  Its 
printers  were  mainly  of  the  JalTe  family :  Kulony- 
nuis  Abraham  (1503-100(J)  was  foUoweilby  his  son 
Zebi  (1002  onward),  who  made  use  of  the  .services  of 
theabove mentioned  Mordecal  b.  Jacob  of  Pros-snitz. 
The  prints  of  the  JafTes  were  mainly  productions  of 
local  iidibisand  Jinlieo-German  works.  During  the 
plague  which  ravaged  Lublin  in  1502  Kahmymus 
Jaffe  moved  his  printing  esuddishment  to  Bistro- 
vich,  whence  lie  issued  a  llaggadali  with  Abrava- 
nel's  commentary. 

It  should  perhaps  be  added  tlint  at  Antwerp  and 
Leyden  in  tliis  perio<l  Hil)lical  works  by  Christian 
|>rinleis  appeared,  at  Ihi!  former  place  by  the  cele- 
brated Christopher  Planlin.  who  got  his  type  from 
Bomberg's  workshop. 

IV.  (1G2T-1732):  This  period  is  opened  and  dom- 
inated by  the  foundation  of  the  press  at  Ameter- 
dam,  the  rich  and  cultured  Maninos  of  tin-  Dutch 
capital  devoting  their  wealth,   commercial  connec- 
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■ward.  Among  the  types<'tters  at  Pnigiie  in  this 
l)criod  was  the  Jewess  Glitel  (daughter  of  Lob 
Setzer),  who  set  up  a  work  in  I(i27,  At  Prague 
almost  forlhellrsi  tiiiKr  is  found  the  priu'iiseof  rabbis 
issuing  their  responsii  from  the  local  pri'sses.  The 
decoration  employeil  by  the  Pragiii-  press  of  this 
period  was  ofl<ii  somewhat  elabnnile,  llesidis  the 
illustrated  Ilaggadah  of  1520,  the  title-jiage  of  the 
Tur  of  15-10  is  quite  elaborate  ami  includes  the  arms 
of  Prague. 

In  Cracow  Isiiac  ben  Aaron  of  I'rossnitz  revived 
the  llrliiiw  press  in  l.-ifilt,  and  proilueed  a  iiumlnr 
of  Taliiiuilic  and  cabalistic  works  from  (hat  lime  to 
his  death  in  lOM.  when  his  sons  succeeded  to  Ids 
biisini'ss.  He  was  a.ssisled  by  Samuel  IJohn.  who 
brought  from  Venice  the  Italian  melhoils  and  lllh- 
page  designs,  which  wrrr  uhiiI  up  to 
Cracow  and  about  15M().    He  pnuluced.  besides  (In- 

Lublin.       .lerusalem  and    Ibdiylonlan   Talmuds, 
two  eilitions  of   tin-   Miilrasli  Habbot, 
the  "  Vall>u|  Shinronl"(l'>lMl'  ilwoiksof 

Moses  Isserles  and  Solomon  \,"  'he  "  ^  " 

Iiasln,"  "Shalshelel  ha  Ivd>b.'d;iii       n    i      'i  

Isaac  b.  .\aroii  lor  a  lime  ran  a  pn  •••.  ii; 

city  (d  Prossnitz,  where  Iroin  H1U2  li>  I'iO  .  ...   i-... 

llshi'd  four  works. 

Lublin   ci>inpeled    wllh  Cnicow  for  the  iintem 


lions,  and  independent  position  to  the  mnlerial  de- 
velopment of  Hebrew  literature  in  IxHik  form.  For 
neatly  a  century  after  its  foundation  Amsteriliiin 
supplied  the  whole  of  Teutonic  Europe  with  Hebrew 
books;  and  the  term  ~  Defus  Amstenlum  "  was  niietl 
to  denote  type  of  siM-cial  excellence  even  tliougli 
cast  elsew  here.  Just  as  Ihi-  term  "  Italic  "  wiis  applietl 
to  ceiiain  type  cast  not  only  in  Italy  bul  in  oilirr 
countries.  The  llrst  two  pressi-s  were  si-l  up  in  the 
year  1027,  one  iimler  Daidel  de  Fonsecn.  the  other 
under  Mannsxeli  Ix'n  Israel,  who  in  il  '  "  ;t,g 
iwenly  yeiim  priiiteil  more  than  sl\l\  ly 

of  Ihem  his  own.  with  an  •  \     "     ■  ..i    ihe 
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tiriilnrtntcri>8t  nttaclira  to  tlip  nnmo  of  Uni  PiioEnrs 
ll.vljivi.  an  a|ipr<'iiticu  of  nciivcnistf's  who  wiih  in 
business  ill  Anistvrdaiii  on  liis  own  account  from  1G5S 
to  10><9.  He  was  tlic  niciliiim  tliroui;li  wliicli  llii- 
Anistciilani  nu'tliods  of  printing  were  tninsfem-d 
to  Zolkiev  between  1092  nnil  l<li)5.  His  prmi  net  ions, 
tlioii);h  in  the  Amsterdam  style,  were  peneniUy 
of  a  less  cosily  and  elegant  nature,  and  he  appears 
to  have  printeil  prayerbooka,  >h^izoi-s,  calendai-s, 
nnd  Jiidii'o(terinan  works  for  the  popular  mar- 
ket, .lust  as  I'ri  Phoebus  worked  for  the  Oer- 
iniin  .lews,  so  Alliias  contemporaneously  published 
rituiil  works  for  llie  Spanish  Jews,  who  demanded 


uprisings  in  1048-50  were  employi'il  by  Christian 
printers  of  that  (ity.  as  Alberlus  JIagnus.  Christoph 
von  Ciangliel,  llie  Steen  brothers,  and  IJoslius.  the 
liist-named  of  whom  produced  the  great  ]^Iishnali  of 
Surenbusius  (Ui!lS-17(l3).  A  most  curious  phenom- 
enon is  presented  by  Mose.s  ben  Abraham,  a  Chris- 
tian of  Nikolsbiirg.  who  was  converted  to  Judaism, 
and  who  printed  .several  works  between  IC'JO  and 
1004.  Abniham,  the  son  of  another  proselyte  named 
Jacob,  was  an  engnivcr  who  helped  to  decorate  the 
Passover  Ilaggadah  of  109.">.  printed  by  Kosman 
Emrich.  who  produced  several  important  works  be- 
tween 100-' and  1714. 
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From  a  Pas.-h\m:  iu.,.iM.iii.  Amsterdam,  1635. 


usually  a  much  higher  grade  of  printing,  paper,  and 
binding  than  did  their  poorer  German  coreligion- 
ists (1060-8.3).  Athias"  editions  of  the  Hible,  and 
especially  of  the  Pentateuch,  for  which  he  had 
Leusden's  help,  are  especially  tine;  and  the  edition 
of  Maimonidcs"  "  Yad  "  which  his  son  and  siicces,sor. 
Immanuel.  published  in  1703.  is  a  notewortliy  piece 
of  printing.  A  third  memlier  of  the  .Vthias  family 
printed  in  Amsterdam  as  late  as  1730-40. 

TheSephardic  community  of  Amsterdam  had  also 
the  services  of  Abraham  <le  Castro  Tartas  (1603-95), 
who  had  learned  his  business  under  the  Ben  Isniels. 
lie  printed,  chiefly,  works  in  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, and  in  the  decoration  of  his  titles  was  fond 
of  using  scenes  from  the  life  of  David.  A  number 
of  Poles  who  fled  to  Amsterdam  from  the  Cossack 


Less  important  presses  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period  were  erected  in  Amsterdam  by  Moses  Cou- 
tinho.  Isaac  de  Cordova,  Moses  Dias,  and  the  firm 
of  Soto  it  Brando.  :VIemb(rs  of  the  Miiarssen  fam- 
ily are  also  to  be  reckoned  among  the  more  pro- 
ductive Hebrew  printers  of  Amsterdam.  .lucob, 
Joseph.  David,  and  Mahrim  Maarsstn  produced 
many  works  between  1695  and  1740.  among  tliem 
reproductions  of  cursive  writing.     Tlie  last-named 

settled  lateral  Frankfnrt-ou-the-Main. 

The  By   this  time   the    Hebrew   press  at 

Proopses.    Amsterdam     had     become     entirely 

dominated  by  mercantile  considera- 
tions, and  was  represented  by  the  publishing-  and 
printing-houses  of  Solomon  ben  Joseph  Proops, 
whose  printed  catalogue"  Appiryon  Shelomoli,"  1730 
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(llie  Jlrst  known  of  its  kind),  shows  works  pub- 
ilHlicd  liy  him  to  la-  imiiul.v  ritimis  and  ii  frw  re- 
8|><)iis<t,  twoedilionsof  the  "  'En  Yii'alsob."  tho  "  Ho- 
hot  h(ilA'l)iil)i)t,"  and  the  "  Mi'norat  lia  Ma'or."  two 
editions  of  Ilie  Zohar  (1715),  and  the  .Jiidii'oticiinan 
"  Ma'asi-hhmh."  I'roops  was  evidunlly  adaptin]LC 
himself  to  the  popular  taste  from  lCi)7  onward.  The 
house  established  bv  him  eonlinued  to  exist  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  .loseph  anil 
Jacob  and  Abniliani  being  nuMnbers thereof  from  17:t4 
until  about  17fO.  They  witc  followed  by  Solomon 
beu  Abraham  I'roops  in  17115),  while  a  I)avid  ben 
Jacob  I'roops,  the  last  of  tin'  family,  diid  in  1S41), 
nn<l  his  widow  sold  the  business  to  I.  Levisson. 

iMention  should  be  made  here  of  the  twoAshke- 
nazic  Dayyanim  of  Amsterdam,  who  added  printinj; 
to  their  juridical  accomplislimenis,  Josei)li  Dayyan 
from  17111  to  17;t7,  and  Moses  Frankfurter  from  1720 
to  174:i;  the  latter  produced  between  the  years  1724 
and  1728  the  best-known  edition  of  the  rabbinic 
Bible.  The  only  otInT  Amsterdam  printer  whom  it 
is  necessary  to  mention  is  Solomon  London  (c  1721), 
on  account  of  his  later  connection  with  Frankfort- 
OD'thC'Main. 

Hesumini^  the  history  of  the  Prag^te  press  during 


two  works  there  in  poor  style  in  1091.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  1712  by  Israel  ben  McVr  of  Prague,  who 
sold  out  to  Ilirscli  ben  Hayyim  of  FUrlh.  Among 
the  l.'iO  productions  of  liicse  presses  may  be  nieu- 
tioned  a  list  of  post-ofliccs,  markets,  and  fairs  com- 
piled by  the  printer  llirsch  beu  IJiuyyim  and  printed 
in  1724. 

In  Prague  itself  the  Baks  found  a  .serious  com- 
petitor in  Moses  Cohen  Zedelj,  founder  of  the  Katz 
family  of  typographers;  this  competition  lasted  for 
nearly  a  century,  the  two  houses  combining  in  1784 
as  the  lirm  of  Hak  iV  Katz. 

Cracow  during  this  jieriod  is  distinguished  by  the 
new  press  of  M(nahem(Nalium)Meisels,  which  con- 
tintied  for  about  forty  years  from  1()31  onward,  pro- 
ducing a  considerable  number  of  Talnuulie  and  cab- 
alistic works,  inclmling  such  productions  of  the  local 
rabbis,  as  the  "  Ilidilushe  Agadot"  of  Samuel  Edels; 
this  was  put  u])  in  type  by  Judah  Cohen  of  Prague, 
and  corrected  by  Isaac  of  Brisk.  The  year  l()4y,  so 
fatal  to  the  Jews  of  Slavonic  lands,  was  epoch-ma- 
king for  both  Cracow  and  Lulilin.  At  the  latter  jilace 
a  few  works  apiieared  from  IGOo  onward,  mainly 
from  the  jiress  of  Samuel  Kalmauka (1673-83) of  the 
JalTe  family. 
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this  period,  the  Bak  family  continued  its  activity, 
especially  in  printing  a  number  of  Judieo-German 
works,  mostly  without  supplying  the  jdace  or  the 
date  of  publication.  Many  local  folk-songs  in  Ger- 
man now  exist  only  in  these  productions.  One  of 
the  productions  of  this   lirm.  a  Mahzor,    the  lirst 

ill?  ^^^~^  iP^f'"'.  D'HVrrntr  b'V^n 
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From  a  Pcntaleucb,  Amsterdam,  1T2'>. 

volume  of  which  appeared  in  Prague  in  1670,  was 
finished  in  Wekelsdorf  by  the  production  of  the 
second  volume  in  1080. 

Another  ofTshool  of  the  Pniguo  press  was  that  of 
Wilhermsdorf,  which  was  founded  in  1669  in  order 
to  lal<e  advantage  of  the  pajier-mills  erected  there 
by  Count  von  Hohenlohe.  The  first  printer  there 
■was  Isaac  Cohen,  one  of  the  Gersonides  who  printed 


This  period  is  especially  distinguished  by  the  rise 
of  the  Jewish  Hebrew  press  in  Germany,  chiefly  in 
live  centers:  (1)  Frankfort-ontheMain,  (2)  Sulz- 
bach,  (3)  Dessau.  (4)  Hamburg,  and  (">)  Dyhernfurtli. 
For  vaiious  reasons  jiresses  were  eicctcd  also  in 
the  vieiriily  of  each  of  these  centers. 
Germany.  InFrankfort-on-the-Main  the  mu- 
nicipal law  prohiliited  any  Jew  from 
erecting  a  printing-press,  so  that,  notwithstanding 
its  large  and  wealthy  Jewish  population,  the  earliest 
Hebrew  productions  of  this  city  came  from  Chris- 
tian printers,  especially  Christian  'Wi'ist,  who  pro- 
duced a  Bible  in  1677,  and  an  edition  of  the  "  Haw  wot 
Yair'Mn  1609.  Then  came  the  press  of  Blasius  Ilsner. 
who  began  jirinling  Hebrew  in  1682.  and  produced 
the  "  Kuhl)ueh  "  of'nioses  Wallich  in  1687,  in  which 
year  he  produced  also  part  of  a  German  Pentateuch 
as  well  as  a  standard  edition  of  the  Yalkut.  This 
last  was  published  by  the  bookseller  Seligmann 
Reis.  Besides  other  Christian  printers  like  Andreas 
and  Nicholas  Weinmann,  Johann  Koelner  produced 
a  number  of  Hebrew  works  during  the  twenty  years 
1708-27,  including  the  continuation  of  an  edition  of 
the  Talmud  begun  at  Amsterdatu  and  finished  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maiu  (1720-23);  it  is  probable  that 
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the  type  was  brouglit  from  Amsterdam.  An  at- 
tempt of  Koelner  to  proiiiico  1,700  copies  of  an  Al- 
fasi  liy  means  of  a  lottt'ry  failed,  tliougli  ancdilion 
was  prodiiti'il  in  Amslcrdain  four  years  later.  Many 
of  the  typesetters  of  Amsterdam  and  Kraidiforl 
about  this  period  freciuently  alternated  their  resi- 
dence and  activity  lielween  the  two  cities.  In  1727 
few  ITebrew  books  were  produced  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  In  connection  with  the  Frankfort  book 
market  a  number  of  presses  in  the  neighborhood 
turned  out  Hebrew  books,  in  Hanau  as  early  as 
1674.  The  book  entitled  "Tam  wc-Yashar"  was 
printed  there,  with  Frankfort  as  its  place r)f  publi<-a- 
tion.  From  17iW  onward  liaslniyseri  produced  a 
series  of  books,  including  Abravancl  on  the  I'enta- 
tench  (1710),  which  was  i-ssued  by  Heis  of  Fraidifort. 
Among  his  workmen  were  David  ]{aer  of  Zolkiev, 
wiio  had  worked  at  Amsterdam,  ami  Meriahem 
Maneli  of  AVilmersdorf.  liashuysen  sold  his  rights 
to  IJousang  (17i;i).  who  continued  proilucing  He- 
brew Works  till  17-."). 

Horaburg-  was  also  one  of  the  feeding-pres.scs  for 
Frankfort,  rroni    1711   to   17.10.      Its   press  was  pos- 


these  first  productions  till  the  "Kabbaln  Denuchita" 
was  finished  in  l(i.s4,  when  Kuorr  determined  to  liave 
an  edition  of  the  Zoliar  printed  at  Sul/.bach,  and 
for  that  purpose  had  one  Moses  Bloch  cut  Hebrew 
letters,  with  which  the  Zoliar  was  printed  in  a  rather 
elementiiry  fashion.  This  attracted  attention  to 
Sul/.bach  as  a  printing-place;  and  an  imperfect 
edition  of  the  Talmud  was  printed  in  1(594  by  BUk'Ii 
and  his  son  (the  latter  succeeded  liloelii.  The  com- 
petition of  the  Amsterdam  e<lilion  of  l(lil7-yi»  pre- 
vented itscompli'tion.  (Jne  of  the  most  curiims  pro- 
ductions of  the  .Sidzbach  press  was  a  Purim  parody, 
which  was  issued  anonymi>usly  in  1(19.).  Ulocli  was 
followed  by  Aaron  Fraiikel.  .s.m  of  one  of  the  e.viles 
of  Yienna.  and  founder  of  the  Frankel-Anisteiu  fam- 
ily, having  worked  at  the  ollice  of  nim'li  us  early  us 
16S.").  He  set  np  his  presw  in  ICUU,  his  first  produc- 
tion being  a  Mahzor  and  part  of  the  Talmud;  and 
his  Son  .Meshullam  carried  on  tlie  pnss  for  forty 
years  from  1724  to  1707.  One  hundred  and  foiir- 
lei'ii  productions  of  the  Sul/.bach  pres.s  have  been 
enumerated  up  to  1732. 
FUrth  also  commenced  in  this  pprio<l  its  remarka- 
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scssi'd  from  1737  on  by  Aaron  of  Des-saii.  un  inhabit- 
ant of  the  Frankfort  Jiidenga.sse.  who  proiluced 
among  other  works  I  wo  editions  of  the  "  Hifldiishiin  " 
of  .Maharain  ScliilV  (17ir)).  Si'ligmann  Heis,  who  had 
learned  piinlingiii  .\mslerdani,  starleil  another  press 
in  Offenbach  (1714-20),  mostly  for  .luiheo-tierinan 
piMii|ildets,  including  a  few  romances  liki'  the  "  Artus 
Hoof."  "  Floris  and  niancheHeiir."  and  "The  Seven 
Wise  Masters."  In  opposition  to  Heis  was  Israel 
.Moses,  workini;  under  the  Christian  printer  He 
I.aunov  from  17ll)to  1724  and  for  himself  till  as  lati- 
ns 174:1. 

Till'  history  of  the Sulzbach  Hebrew  press  issoiiie- 
what  remarkable.     On   May  12,  KMM,  one  Alindinin 
Liclilentlialer  received  jiirmiHsion  to  found  a  print- 
ing-press at  Sul/.bach.     He  began  to  print  In  HM17 
Ivnorr  von  Uosenrolh's  "  Kiibluila  De- 
Sulzbach.    nudala."  a  work   which  wa«  for   the 
Christian    world    the  chief  soiirre  of 
information  as  to  the  Cabala.    This  appears  to  have 
attracted  to  Siil/baeli   Isaac  Cohen  (iiTsonides,  who 
produced   in   the  year  IfiOl)  a  couple  of  .ludii'o.Oer 
man   works,   "  I,cli  T"l> "    and    "Shebel    Yeliudah," 
from  the  pressor  Miditentlialrr.     Nothing  folliiweU 
XI  1.-20 


1  n^>.  10   (/,    lAiO-^KI  UK,    l...i. 

ble  activity  as  a  producer  of  Hebrew  works,  nioro 
distinguished  perhaps  for  i|iiiinlity  than  ipnility. 
lieginning  in  Itiltl  just  as  the  Wilineisiliirr  press 
gave  up.  .loscph  .'^hneio^l•slallli^hed  a  pnssat  Fl\rlli, 
which  produced  about  thirty  works  during  the  next 

eight  yeant.  Must  of  his  tyiH-setlem 
FUrth  and  had  eoine  fmm  Pnigue.  An  oppauti. 
Hamburg,    lion  press  was  n-l  up  UitertiniM,  HiUO) 

liy  /I'bi  Hinwli  ha  I.<'vi  and  his  son-in- 
law  Mordi'cai  MimIcI.  This  was  one  of  the  pr»'R«<ii 
which  had  iisa  lyiH-setter  a  woman,  Ueirliel.  dnugli' 
ter  of  Imine  .Iiitels  of  Wilmerwlorf.  The  former 
press  wns  eoiilliiuiil  In  171  j  by  Suniiiel  lionf'il.  -<>ii 
of  Jom-pli  Sliiielor.  together  wiili  Abmlinni  ilinf{ 
(1722-24);  the  firm  hisliil  till  17:U). 

Similar  pniw.H  were  (<>iind<i|  nl  I>«SMtu  \>\  Mihkmi 
Iloneni  (DHNIi.  and  at  Kothon  in  IT0T  is  hy  Nr.u-I 
lun  Alimliam.  the  proselUe.  who  had  pnvinualy 
worked  nt  Amsterdam,  OITenliiii  li.  and  Neuulisl 
Israel  then  lmn«ferr<il  Ids  piiiw  lo  Jo««nitB,  win  n- 
he  unrked  till  alNiut  I72n  nt  which  dale  hi-  ri-movisl 
It  to  Wandsbeck,  mtir  Mnmlmrg.  ilax  in  -  il'<  '>  idl 
17*1.  when  111-  wnnderi'd  to  Nouwiod  ■  > 

JcMUlU  (liW-t-t)  logelhei  with  he.  ..  n 
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ami  Tobias.  Anotlier  jirosclytp.  Mosi-s  Ix-n  Al)ra- 
liuin,  liuil  priiitcil  iltbri-w  in  Halle  (17(10  U). 

Tlic  larlirsl  priMliK'tioii  of  llii'  llfbrtw  press  of 
Hamburg  wns  a  r('iiiiirkiil>lo  I'ditinii  of  a  llc'ljrow 
liihli',  set  up  liy  II  C'lirisiiiiii.  Kliiis  lliittcr,  niid  liitv- 
ing  the  servile  letters  ilistiiigiiislieil  liy  liollow  type, 
so  a*  to  liriiig  out  more  clearly  tlie  nidieal  letters. 
Iluttcr  was  followeil  liy  two  C'lirisliaiis;  (1)  George 
Kaveliii,  who  pn'iiteil  a  I'entateuoli  witli  Targuiii 
anil  Ilaftarot  in  1(10:1:  and  (2|Thoniiis  Itose,  who 
from  lOyO  to  1715  prinleil  .si'Venil  Jewi.-ih  hooks  and 
who  was  SIM  reeded  liy  his  son  Johiinn  Ho.se  up  to  1721. 
Ill  the  neighboring  city  of  Altona  Samuel  I'opp.'irt 
of  t'oblenz  started  printing  In  172(1,  mainly  rilu:il 
matters;  and  he  was  followed  by  Ephraim  lleksher 
ill  I7:i2  and  Aaron  Cohen  of  Berlin  in  1735, 

Eliially  more  to  the  east  Slialibelhai  IJass  estab- 
lished at  Dyhernfurth  ill  lfiS»  a  prinliiiir  press  es- 
peeially  devilled  to  meeting  the  waiilsof  the  Jkeslau 
book  market,  whieh  had  hitherto  been  dependent 
upon  Amsterdam  or  Prague.    For  the 

Dyhorn-  varying  history  of  his  pre.<s,  whieh 
furth.  lasted  till  1718,  see  his  biography 
(Jkw.  Em-yc.  ii.  5y:!).  It  was  sold 
by  Shabbethai's  son  Jo.sepli  to  his  son-in-law  Issaehar 
Cohen  for  5,000  timlcrs,  who  carried  it  on  till 
173i»,  when  lie 
tlieil,  liis  wife 
then  continuing 
the  business. 

Hebrew  works 
were  early  |irinl- 
cd  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the- 
Oder,  by  two 
Christians,  Ilart- 
iiiann  lirotiiers, 
from  l."i05  to 
ITiOO.  who  pro- 
duced Bibles, 
and  Eichhorn. 
who  printed 
the"  Miisar  IIiis- 
kcl"     of     Ilai 

Gaou  in  1597.  Their  work  was  continued  in  the  next 
century  by  Profes.S(ir  Beckmann  in  16SI,  and  Michael 
Gottscliek,  who  produced,  at  the  cost  of  Baermaiin 
Ilulberstade,  an  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
in  1098  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  Taliiiiiils  during  the 
Cossjick  outbreaks.  A  second  edition  of  this  Tal- 
mud was  produced  by  Gottscliek  in  company  with 
Jablonski  at  Berlin,  who  had  purcha.sed  a  Ilebicw 
setof  types  in  1097.  They  bipun  work  in  l(ifl9.  and 
produced  a  Pentateuch  with  a  Ifashbain  in  170."),  and 
the  aforesaid  Talinu<i  in  171."(-21.  One  of  his  chief 
typesetters  was  Bariich  Biirhbinder,  who  afterward 
printed  in  Prausnilz.  Otliir  Hebrew  books  were 
produced  by  Nathan  Xeumark  (1720-2()).  in  whose 
employ  Aaron  Cohen,  afterward  at  Altona,  learned 
to  set  type. 

In  this  period  a  beginning  of  Hebrew  typography 
was  made  also  in  the  British  Isles,  by  Samuel  Clarke 
at  OxFoitD  about  1007,  and  by  Thomas  Hive  (1714- 
171!?)  in  London,  both  Christian  printers. 

To  return  to  the  south  of  Europe:  the  Venice  press 
was  carried  on  by  a  succession  of  the  Bragadinis: 


H^tiih  nnisD  jWinai  :^i3i  pn  '<«np  ^b 
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Aloisio  II.  (1625-28),  Geralamo(1655-G4),  and  Aloisio 
HI,  (1097-1710).  Among  the  Jewish  setters  or  cor- 
rectors for  the  press  ein|iloyed  by  the  Bragadinis 
may  be  iiienlinned  Leo  de  Jloileiia,  Moses  Zacuto, 
.Menahem  Haliili,  iliises  Ilayyim  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Solomon  Allaias.  The  chief  ciimpclitor  of  the  Bra- 
gadinis was  Veiulramini,  from  1031  onward  ;  but  the 
opposition  of  Amsti'idam  reduced  the  activity  of  the 
Venetian  press  towaid  the  end  of  the  seveutcenth 
century,  while  Leghorn  began  to  cater  to  the 
printing  of  the  Oriental  Jews  about  10.50,  when  Jed- 
idiah  Galibai  produced  the  "a/.harot''  of  Solomon 
ibii  Galiiiiil.  His  chief  pioduclioii  was  a  Yalkii^  in 
l(i(iO.  after  which  lieiemoved  to  Florence  and  liiially 
settled  in  Smyrna,  where  his  son  Abi:ili;im  i>riiiteil 
from  lO.W  to  lOiiO  with  the  aid  of  Samuel  Valenci 
from  Venice.  Abraliain's  product  ions  include  a  few 
Ladino  works  in  Hebrew  characters,  among  the 
earliest  of  the  kind.  In  Constantinople  a  family  of 
printers  named  Franco — Solomon  (1039),  Abraham 
( I041-.H3),  and  Abraham  (1709-20)— produced  a  num- 
ber of  casuistic  works.  Among  their  typesetters 
was  Solomon  of  Zatanof  (164.S),  who  had  escaped  the 
Cossack  outbreaks.  The  pause  from  10H3  to  1710 
was  broken  by  two  Poles  from  Amsterdam,  Jonah 
of  Lemberg  and  Xaphtali  of  Wilna.     Jonah  of  Lem- 

berg  jirinted  a 
few  of  liis  works 
at  Ortakeui, 
near  Coiislanli- 
nople,  and  final- 
ly settled  at 
Smyrna. 

AVilli  the  year 
1733  the  detailed 
history  of  He- 
brew typogra- 
|iliy  must  cease. 
It  would  be  im- 
possible to  fol- 
low ill  minute 
detail  the  sjiread 
of  Hebrew 
presses  through- 
out the  world  during  llie  last  100  years.  The 
date  1733  is  also  ejiocli-makiiig  in  the  history  of 
Hebrew  bibliography,  as  up  to  that  date  the  great 
work   of  Joliaun  Cliristopli   AVoi.K,  aiuiililied  and 
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corrected  by  Steinsclmeidcr  in  his  "Bodleian  Cat- 
alogue," givesa  complete  account  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Hebrew  press,  both  Jewish  and  Christian.  The 
list  of  these  printers  given  by  Sleinschneider  is  of 
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Ti-to  (j**  »•«)  in  -jj  o-Pi>M  •n'jri  lifo  T^  *'"  s"^"  •  ^*»  (•>  =  il»»»J  t>»*  «■••*«>»«  iw  mtc  rt»  ,«w«  ppf  w  .loj  m  riri  (i|    I 

p^  wMt)  wi;)  ov  0)•^B1  OT-  r?"?*  P^  p>»1^  ot5?  V>  •}  p>^  ?>  ^■^p'|  f^j  f'?  fp5  .T^cr|fl  :f»«j  p1»  riff - 

nhowiM  'rro  i5^  >«  >*b  '3  P'ni  yf'i  P>  ;'f"  'iC^  ^>     r*'  "' "  "^  "     '  '   —       '  ' 

Kni'H  I't-Mimciu  viLs.vA,  1-  .'. 
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couiiidernblf  imporUimc.  both  for  IcK'ntifyiiig  iin- 
known  or  iiiipi'iferl  works  of  tlic  earlier  period,  nml 
as  iilToriliiig  iiiforiimtioii  of  persons  leiiriieil  in 
Hebrew  lore  wlio  iitili/.e(l  il  only  us  typesetters  or 
correctors  for  the  press.  Miiny,  if  not  most,  of  the 
more  (listingtiislird  fiiiniliesof  recent  diite  hiive  been 
connected  with  tlie.se  M)iisters  of  printing,  whose 
nnnies  ure  thus  of  inii)ortauce  for  pedigree  purposes 
<sce  PKDioitliK).  For  these  reasons  Steinschueider's 
list  is  here  reprinted  in  shortened  form. 

List  ok  Puintkhs  to  1T32. 


NuiiP. 

Plue. 

Date. 

Ainsu-nlam.... 
Amslef\lam.... 

Hanaii 

Amsterdam 

AmiiletTlam.... 
2»lklev 

Amsterdam.... 

Humbtin: 

Offenlwh 

siilzbiu'h 

Frankfurt -on- 
the-<  hliT. 

Jp^nlt/ 

lUTlln 

1703,6 
1II07 
1722 
172«,  30 

172« 

17111,  18, 
47 

iiy>9  iu 

1714-15, 
17111 
1717 
1719 

1724 

1724-26 

I72>1 

17:i5 

1721 

1421 

iiidS  -  9. 

12.    12- 

lS-19 
1713 
IIV^I 
1(1.59 
17(e 
1.57*  I -77 
KKll 
17(l'>-13 
l(i(W-9, 

12.  17-1 
172X,30 
17119 
1713 
1717 
17211 
172:1-24 
1T(»I-17 
ICd!) 

IICJI 
17l»l.  10 
1.547 
1(114 
l(Sls-40, 

4S 
l(il9 
17(VS 
1074  (?) 
1.5:  ill 
l.-|!KI 
1(155.  ,57, 

(Kl,  titi 

lfl54 

1.5!« 

1590 

1(106 

1711 

1(159 

1510 

1015-6 

1697-99 

16.53  54 

1520 

1511 

1722 
1.546 
1622-28, 

:t:)34.4 

llKKI.  71, 
(d.  1723) 

16.50 

Aan>n  h.  Ahrnlmni — 

Aanm  du  C'tMta  AlH-ndunn  b.  Sam- 
uel. 

Aanm  b.  (l^ayylm)  Imvld  l^evl... 

Ann>n  b.  Diivid  Wltnuind 

Aaron  b.  Elijah  KulifU  uf  Haiii- 
burv. 

21, 
32 

Aaron  (Shnoor  Zalman)  b.  Gabriel 

Wandsbeck  . . . 

Altiina 

Amstenlnm.... 
CiinsUinllnopli' 
I'rusiultz 

Amsterdam — 
Ijyhernfurlli . . 
Amiit<-rdum.... 

Con.Htan(lno)p|e 
Amsienlam.... 

I'ragui- 

Cracow 

Amsterdam.... 
Itfirlin 

AaruD  b.  Isaac  (Orucker)  b.  Aarou 

to- 
la. 

Aanm  JiOTf  b.  Israel 

Aan>n  b.  Muiiilhsi-Ii  Kphrohii 

Aan>n  b.  >lelr 

Aaron  b.  Moses  Krunienau 

Aamn  Rodrltnies-Mendes. 

10- 

8 

Dyhernfurth  . . 
Berlin 

Aaron  b  Slmblielhni 

AnLsterdani — 
Am.slenlani — 

BaS)-l 

AhlHi-Miirl  nf  VU'iinii 

rraiiiie 

PraKiie 

Constantinciple 

I'raiiue 

Cracow 

Cracow 

Amsterdam 

AlilH>]t>  h  Jiidut)       

Aliitr<lor  1).  KUi*/<T  .Vslikena/t .... 

AliliiiliTli.  Kliezcr  Kiihi-n 

AblKilur  b.  (Israeli  Jisepli 

AhlBilorh.  SoiiHiel  b.  Miwes  Ezra. 

43, 

Abralmni  l».  Abtuilnr '  

Abraham  Al»iiib,  Sr 

Venlc 

Venice 

Adrlanoplc  (?) 
C<instJintlnople 

Salnnlcu 

Venice 

Venice 

Constantinople 

Smyrna 

Constantinople 

Damascus 

Krankfort-on- 
the-Oder. 

I,e(rhorn 

Sahmica 

Pe!«in 

Amsterdam 

Venice 

Lublin 

Smyrna 

Atiist4'rduni... . 

Amsterdam 

39, 

AhnihAin  1).  .\t)mbain 

Abraham  b.  AN'xandiT 

Abraham  Alputl  h.  Siiiipon 

Abraham  Ai>r<i/I  b.  intlumon 

Abrahalli  .Alkabi/.l 

Abraham  Attsi-tiul  b.  Jacob 

Abraham  Amnim  b.  Jatvib  Israel.. 

Abraham  Araina  b.  Isaac 

Abraham  Ibn  Ashkara  Zarfull  b. 
Samuel. 

Abraham  Ba^sn  of  .leni.salem 

Abraham  Bcnvenlslc  b.  Aamn 

Abraham  b.  Bezalel  of  Poscii 

Abraham  dl  Bnton  b.  Aaron 

Abraham     (Hezekiahl     lirandon 

ibn  Vakkar. 
Abraham'  'Breit  b.  Moses 

30, 
5.46 
74 

Name. 


Abraham 
I'raifue. 
Al'ralniiu  Ca-ssel... 
Abraliiim  ("Senioi 
Alimhtiin  llandcisii.. 
Ahraliam  l>.  David  ( 


Brmla    b,     Elijah    of 


'I  ronmel... 
I'ljeii'dti!.... 
Abraham  b.  David  Nahman 


Place. 


Abraham  it.  llavid  Posner 

Aliralmiu  I).  Dub  illaeri  of  l.is.sa 
Abraiiulii       Dorhelm     b.      Moses 

Dorheim. 
Abraha(n  b.  Ellezer  Braunscliwel)r 

Abraham  1).  Ellezer  Kohen 

Abraham  b.  Kllezer  Kohen 

Abraham  b.  Eltezcrllodelshelm.. 

Ahrahum  ilm  Kzra 

Aliraham  Facfin  (V) 

Abcaliam  Faniji  b.  Mei'r 

Abraham  de  Fon.Hecji 

Abraham    ben    (Ibn)    Uarton    b. 
Isaac. 

Abniham  (icdaliah 

Abraham  tier 

Abraham  Haber-Tob  b.  Soloiuun.. 


Abraham  Flavez 

Altnitmtii  li.  liiiyylm 

Aliraham  l.liiyyim  of  Fano 

Aiiraliain   Hayyon  b.  Solumun  b. 

Abniliam'. 

Abnihaui  lllirwilz  ii.  Isaiah 

Atinihain  Iluru'Uz  b.  Jiidah  (Uibi 

Dehnrli's  Uvi. 

Abrahaiu  b.  Isaiic  Asbkenazl 

Abraham  b.  Isaac  li.  David 

Abraham  b.  Israel 

Abraham  b.  Israel  .Menahem 

Abraham  b.  Israel  b.  Moses 

Abraham  b.  Ksachar  Kohen  (Kaz) 
Gersoni  of  I'rague. 


Abraham  b.  Jacob 

Abniliain  b.  Jacob  Levi 

Abraham  (Isniel)  h.  Jacob  (Kop- 

(ifli  of  Vienna. 
Abraliani  Jedidiah  de  Coloj^na. 

Abniliain  ti.  ,l<-kiithii'l 

Abraham  b.  Jeklllhiel  Kohen 

Abraham  b.  Joseph 

.\brahaiii  b.  Josepli 

Abraham  b.  Joseph  Manasseh... 

Aliraham  b.  Joshua  8ezze 

Abrahaui  b.  Jtishua  of  Worms 

Abraham  b.  Judah 

Abraham  b.  Judah  (Loeb) 


Abraham  b.  Judah  b.  Nlsan. 
Abrahaui  b.  Kalouymus  Ueumold. 

Abrabau  lyara 

Abraham  Landau  b.  Jacob 

Abraham  I,an  lado 

Abrahaui  (Kohen)  de  Lara 

Abrahaui  Lb-hleiithaler 

Abraham  Luria 

Abrahaui  .Mi*uiles-Limlo 

Abrahaiu    b.  MeshuUam    of   Mo- 
delia, 

Abraham  Molko  b.  Joseph 

Abraham  b.  Mordecal  Kohen.. 
Aliraham  b.  Moses  (Schedel) . . 

Abraham  b.  Mosi-s  Goslar 

Abrahaiu  b.  Moses  Kohen 

Abraham  b.  Hoses  Natban 


Siilzbach.. '.... 
Wlliiiersiiorf .. 

Slnusbur^ 

Amsienlam 

Coiistanliiioplc 

Cracow 

Pniniie 

Salonica 

Ciiiislanllnnple 
Wlliiiersdorf . . 
Allislelllalll... . 
Friinkforl-un- 
the-Maln. 

Ilanaii 

BlLSel 

Cracow 

Wllmersdorf .. 

Sulzbacb 

Cracow 

Salonica 

Najiles 

Saliiliica 

Amsicrdam 

Hirjrio 

LeKliorn 

Salonica 

Venice 


LCRhorn  

Amsterdam 

l*e.sar 

herrara 

Bolofcua 

Soni'lno 

Feirara  

ConstantIno|ile 

.Amsterdam — 


Date, 


13,  24, 


1715 
1716 
1.521 
l(»ll.  67 
1513 
1.5»6,fl3 
1608 
17(19, 
29 
1711 
l(W5 
1701 
1719 


1610,  17 
161H-19 
15H9 

16  8  5-90, 
1712  2:) 
1691-1713 
1611(1 
1721 
1492 
1.51(1-91 
1627 
1475 

1650-.57 

16.51  .55 

159.5,  99, 
1614,  17-18, 
24,  :)3-34, 
37,  40,  42, 
4=1 

16.50-57 

1724 

1477 

1479 

1482 

1488 

1693 

1578-79 

1728.  29 


Safed  

1577-79, 

87 

14111) 

Cracow 

1617,  18 

Lublin 

1.578 

(JlTenbacli 

1729 

Neuwied 

17*5-37 

Jes.snitz 

1739-40 

Wilmersdorf .. 

1679,  82 

Sulzbacli 

16X4 

Prague 

1686,  88, 
i« 

90- 

Ilanau 

1726 

Aiiisti'rdaiii 

1726.  30 

Fni  nk  fori -oil - 

17(15,   9, 

11- 

Ihe-oder. 

12 

Ilanau 

171.5,  47 

Ilauuu 

1611-14, 

:K) 

23- 

Lublin 

1.571-72 

HaiiiUuiy 

16i)0 

ConsUiutiuople 

K;ti 

Veime 

KIJM! 

Amsterdam.... 

1643-48, 
46 

45- 

Frankfort -on - 

1697-99 

the-()(ler. 

Constantiuople 

I7I0,  12, 

16- 

20.     26 
37 

-27, 

Prague 

1614.   17 

-19, 

21-24,  -Ji 

Salonica 

1.587 

Venice 

1.589 

Mantua 

1.5S9^90 

Naples 

1491-92 

Veuice 

1603 

Amsterdam.... 

1691 

Sulzbach 

1697 

Jessuiiz 

172:1 

Amsterdam.... 

1725 

Mantua 

15.58-80 

Salonica 

1709 

Amsterdam.... 

1(561 

Prague 

1602-4 

Wandsiieck  . . . 

17:1:1 

Bologna 

15:18 

Amsterdam 

1700 
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Abrahum  b.  Nahman  Kuhen 

Abniliarn  b.  Nuthan 

Abniham  ihn  Nathan  b.  l^ayylm 
nt  Salimtca. 

Ahnitiuni  Nt'ttft  b,  Joseph 

Ahnihiiiii  Ulah  (trtonub.  David.. 

Ahnihain  ibii  Paredes - 

Abnihiiiii  IVrflni  b.  Elijah 

Abraham  Perls 

Alirahaiii  I*esearu!  b.  Kalunyuius. 

Abntham  ibn  Phomt 

A  brutiaiu  Purto 

Abraham  Porto  b.  Jehlel 

Ahnilmm  b.  Itcuben  Abl  Suglu  . . . 

A  tirahatii  Iteyna 

Ahrahatti  llowines  b.  Mefr 

Abnihani  Sacrhl 

Ahnitiaiii  b.  Solcnnon  Levi 

Abnihuiii    b.    Samuel    b.    Uavid 
l.evl. 

Abniham  b.  Samuel  Kohen 

A  hrubaut  b.  Sellg  u(  Glugau . . . 


Abraham  Selzerb.  Aaron  of  Minsk 


Abniham  b.  Shalom 

Atintham  Shalom  b.  I.saac 

Abraham  Ibn  Shan|7i  b.  Kpbratm. 

A  bniharii  h.  shetnarlah 

Abniham  Shoshan 

Abraham  de  SUva  b.  Sotouion 


Abniham  b.  Simeon  Frledburg. 

A  bnitiarii  b.  Slineun  Kolln 

Abniham  sonlna 

Abniham  Talmid  Sefardl 

Abniham  I'xzlel  b.  Itarueh 

Abnibaiii  von  Werd 

Abniham  Ibn  Va'lsh  b.  Joseph.. 

Abmham    Ibn   Vakkar   b.  Jacob 

Mananlah. 
Abraham    Verushalml    (b.  Yom- 

Tob  V) 
Abniham  Zaiah  b.  Shabbetbal. 

Abraham  /urfall 

Abniham  It.  i|^*bl 

A  bnihani  b.  Zebl 

Abniham       '((^ayylm;      b.    Zebl 

iHirwh). 
Abraham  b.  ^bl  of  Crui-ow, . . 


Abraham  b.  IJIi'bl  (lllnu'b)  Kohen 

Abraham  b.  Ze«'b  (Wolf)  Levi... 
Adelkind  i  Uroihera) 

AdelklDd  (Cornelius  b.  Daruehi. 


Adilkind  (Daniel  b.  Cnmello).. , 

Akiba  b.  Irl  irhiK-bus) 

Alexander  b.  h:ieklel 

Alejiander     b.     fjayylm     Aubke- 

IMI/1. 

Alexander  (Sn.wklnd)  b.  Kalony- 

IIIIIH. 

Alexander  (Sender)  b.  Melr  Kas- 

wwli/. 
Aninni'ji  (Antoneii?),  Annul... 
Aryeh  (l.o«>b)  h.  (iervhon  \Vli>ner. 


Arveh  (Jiidah  l.<>eb)  Knx-hmal  b. 

.Memiliem. 
Arveh  (Jiidnhl  Snblbi  b.  Pavld. 
Aryeh  (l.oeb)  h.  Sniil  b.  Joidiim. .. 

Arvi'b  Soter  h.  HuvUm 

Arveh  b.  S^domoti  l,ltivvini 

Aryeh  lUiebi  b.  sidomoii  Koben 

of  Pr/eniV!»l. 
Aryeh  (Jiidah  I.oeb)  Te'omlui  li. 

Aaron. 
Aryeh    (Lin-b)    b.    Zii-b     (Wolf) 

Levi. 
Aaher  ( A  iiM'hel) 


Lublin 

AiiiHterdain 

Constantinople 

Venire 

Ven»na 

('o[ist4inllnople 
Constantinople 

Amsterdam 

V  e  n  lee,  t  re- 
mona. 

Venire 

Venire 

Verona 

Venire 

Constantinople 
Constantinople 

Venire 

Hamburg 

Constantinople 

Berlin 

Offenbarh,  ... 
Wilmersdorf . . 
Dyhernfiirth  . . 
Wandstierk  . . . 

Hombiirif 

Frankfort  -on  - 
the-Oder. 

PraKue 

Salon  Ira 

Constantinople 
Conslaiiiiiiople 
Constantinople 

Venire 

Amsti'rdam  ... 

Pniirue 

Pniffue 

Constantinople 

Naples 

Venire 

Fiirth 

Constantinople 

Salonlra 

Venire 

ConstanCioople 

Venire 

Amsterdam  — 

Liililiii 

Verona 

Amsterdam — 

Amsti-niam.... 

Criiiiiw 

tninkfort-on- 
thi'-iKler. 

Amsterdam 

Venire 

Venire 


Sabliioneltn 

Venire 

m-rlln 

I'niKiie 

I'raKue 

Ainiiterdani. 

Prnjnw 

Amstrnliilii. 

Kniiikfort  -1 

IhiM  Kler. 


AniKtrnUm  . 

Merlin 

lloloKiui 

Zolklev 


itsa^ 

l(VK 

1718.  17.  18, 
1» 
ICi! 

iir>a 

ltH2-(3 
1)178 
LVM,  ft") 


l.V>.i 

Wit.  M.  m 
m.  74,  w 

88.89 
l.Wl 

iiMm 

l.liiO 
1711,19-30 

i."i8e 

17CW-7 
llilK 

l.TCl 

IT  1 1-12 

17-'l 

17311 

1726 

loCt 

lol'Ml 

i7(e 
leiis 

1717 

\rm 

l.'^ilMO 


187U',78,1728 

17:« 

17i;i 

lilW 

1717 

NflS 

UVW-.'M 

IISIKI 

]rM\  9 

I.UI 
1718 

1512 

1.W9  1000 
Ilia  1-27 
11517 
|il4U  (?) 
172')  3S 

1(UI,43 

imi'i 

lt)U7-09 

1II88.  1700 
l.'ilU.  21,  22, 

22  24 
l.t'i,'  24  2.'), 

27.    2H-ai, 

44.    4.'.,    4.'i. 

4",    411 -4H. 

48  -  411,  io  - 

M.  fi2 
I.V.l  .M 
|.->4»-.'i3 

i;u 

llllH-aO 

lem  17 

17in,  2.  4 
ITIS-W 


Krankfort  .on- 
ihe.MaInt/). 
AinsterUain.... 


1717 
1727 


21  (ST) 


ITU 
Kill 
\\r,  40 

1710 
1MI.» 

inn 


Asber    (Ansrheli    AltM-hQIer 
Napbtali  lierzel. 


Asber  (Anscbei)  b.  Ellezer.. 


Asher  (Ansrhel)  b.  Elllah 

Asher  ( An.Hi'liel|  b.  (iershon  Kohen 
Asher    iMllK)    llurwitz    b.   laaur 

U-vt. 
Asher  (Selljr)  b.  Isaac  of  Diibno.. 

Asher  (.S'llir)  li.  Isaac  Kohen 

Asher  (.\ii.M'hel)  b.  Melr  Pmstltj:. 

Asher  .Mill/  b.  Perez 

Asher  (AiiM-bel)  b.  Mom's 

Aslier  Pnniitlo  (I'an'nz)  b.  Jacob. 
Asher  TIkiln  b.  Menahem 

Astrur  lie  Toulon  b.  Jarob 

Athiii.s,  Abniham  b.  llaphael  Hez- 

eklah. 

.\ihia.s,  Immanuel  b.  Joseph 

Athliis.  Joseph  b.  Abraham 

A/arlah 

Aairiah  Talinld 

Azrlel  b.  Josi'ph  (b.  Jacob  Gun 

zenhiluser)  Ashkenazl. 
Azrlel  b.  Mosen 


Azrlel  b.  Moses  Sihedel 

Azrlel  Penil,iyah  Kohen 

Azrlel  Is'n  S4>loTiion  lilena 

Baer     (b.     Mesliullaui     Zaiman 

Mlrlsy)of  Posen. 
Baerle  Itapiw 


Baeniiann    b.  Judab  Lima  Lerl 

of  f^vien. 
Ilak  (Israel  h.  Joseph  b.  Juilab) 

Bak  (Jacob  (II. J  b.  Judab) 

Bak  (Joseph  (LI  b.  Jacob) 


Bak  (Joseph  (Il.l  b.  Judab).... 

Bak  (Judabd.]  b.  Jacob) 

Bak  (Judah  [II.]  b.SloaesbJai-ob) 

Bak  (.Moses  (I.]  b.  Jacob  b.  Ju- 
dab). 

Bak  (MoM«  N-n  Jinhib) 

Uak  ( ^Km-fob  LIpiiian  b.  Momii  b. 
JaiHibi. 

Bak,  Jacob  (I.)  b.  Uersboo  Wabl.. 


Baruch 

llnnirh  HIiHh  b  Jacob 

Banirli  llurlililnder  of  Wllna. 


Ilarucli  b.  Elle»T  Kohi-n 

Ilanirh  of  Fraiikfort-on.ttitKkder 

llaru.  !i  I.  Jc~i.h  ti.  Il.ini.-h 
11 . 

n 

11.1 

Banich  b,  81nibab  Kalnian 

llani.  h  b  Sntihnh  l.rH 

11.  


ProasnIU., 
Pramie 


AmKterdam.... 


Ainsterdain... 

Prague 

Lublin 


Sulzboch 

Berlin 

Amsterdam 

Naples 

Craiiiw 

Venire 

Cracow 

tvinstantlnople 
Amsterdam 

Amsterdam 

AmstertJaiii 

Bolotrna 

Vi*nli-e 

Naples 


Hanau . 
FOrtb . . 


AmHt4TUam.. 
.>iabblonelIa  (?) 
BiTlIn 

Frankfort  -  on 
Ihe-Maln. 


Prague.. 

Lublin.. 
l*raKue.. 
I'ravue. . 


Piwue 

Prague 

I'raKue 

Pnunie 


Prairae 

Praffue , 

KOrth , 

Venice , 

I'nitfue 


Praam 

fr»«)»r . . . 

llerul 

I>r<a>nllt.. 

IhTllii 

v,nl.  .■ 


11  

II.  /''bl  Itlrarbi. 

Bascbwllx  l^bl  lllnrb  li,  Molri 


I. .11.  Ill 
Femins.., 

Je»»tl1lr. 


Ilni-.siirita  I  \iiniham  Jinepin 
Dat-.«lM-la    lAlnliaui    b.    Matu 

lldsh' 

II  ■        '•   ■ 

11 

II 

II  .,>,..„)..... 

II  larro ..... 

Vfinm.. 

. Cntam  . 


IHM,  11-17, 
IK,  30-21, 
22  SI 

IIWI  -  (CI,  SB. 
IIM!  -  17(«, 

5.  la 

HUH 

HW-IO 

1024 

1702 
1781 

I7i« 
1 411 1 
IM't 
l.'i7W-a5 
l.'iWI 

i.-iiiiao 

1728^1 

1700-9 
llkVt  f6 
l.'kH  an 
llHH 
I4UI,  tt! 

17I« 
1730 

luir^O.  13 
17(11 

l.ViO-51 
I7HH7 


1713 

1007-98.1721 

1088,  89,90, 
91.  US 

la4^^a-9S 

llV'U 

IttSI.    23^4. 

24.211,67-111. 

82 
ltt7:t-l»l.   79. 

84.  m 
182000.  81- 

(U 
171IS.0.8.13- 

»l 
laMl,07.1T18 

1007 

171. 1  1".  2-) 

I72;(24 

IU*>.  HI 

lMi.,7,9,  12- 

If) 
1M7 
1809 
17089 

171 1 

1712  1&.  17 

i.srv 

I  1716 
'  I '•.■.7 


irav  fK  «, 
«4.  %< 
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Name. 

Flw». 

Date. 

Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Renjamln  (Samuel)  b.  Abraham.. 

Iieiijairiln  HVolfi  li.  Abraham  Ki>- 

hen  lllnfelil. 
Ili'llJumI"    I  Wold    b.  A«ller   (An- 

I.iiblln 

Wllmcrsdorf . . 

AnuitcrUam.... 

Amstenlaiii.... 
Frankfort -on- 

th<M  hIer. 
Offenliacli. 
AmsierUam.... 

I'rairne 

Amsterdam.... 
I'roKue 

Amsterdam.... 

Hanau 

Anialetxhim.... 

1574-75,  70 

1077 

Irte    05-98, 
IC.  17U1 
Idl.'i 
liMI.  07-90 

1031  33 
1(124 
|(i.i:  88 
lOnU 

170B 

1024 
17H«  10 
1.->1» 

1711-12.17 
1722.  21.  24, 
211,  27.  3U 
1014 

1710 

LVM 

1024,37 

1640 

1712 

173.V29 

1(114 

1041-50 

10116-7 
1014 
1722  24 
KIM  il3 
1722  24.  25- 
a».  29 
irto 
1T20-37 
1711 

1713-24,29 
1000  U3 

lfl(H-65,fl9 
1713 

unr, 

1470 

1027-28 

170II-.T.  6.  8 
1(IH8-1720 
1710-11 
1(K12  04.    64, 

(It,   (iO.   07 

(!!l.  7.').  7S.  SI 
UK!.    !rj-!Ct. 

»H  90,1701- 

3.14 
KUl  42 
17211,  31 
1685 

1702 

1578  80  (87?) 

1042 
1675-1718 

1704-5.  6.  7, 
7-8,  16,  2t>- 
21,32 

lOtil 

1489 

1723,  28,  30, 

1574.  7.5.  80 
1713-21.  29 
171.1.  26 
1717 
1712 
1729-41 
j  1014 
1727 
Dim.  90 
KM).     1701, 
■i.  12 
I7II).  1,  5 
1710 
1721 

l.vto 

;i7tfi-e 

David  Jonah   b.   Staabbetbal  Jo- 
nab. 

David    b.   Judah   (Loeb)  of  Cra- 
cow. 

Salonica 

Lublin. 

Constantinople 
Fniiikfon-oii- 

Ihe-Maln. 
Amsterdam — 

Mantua 

Sjdonlca 

Hanau 

Frankfort -on - 

Ihe-Maln. 

Cn'Miona 

Amsterdam.... 

Venice 

Venlct' 

Mantua 

I'esaro 

Venice 

Mantua. 

Venice 

Amstenlam 

Frankfiirl-on- 

Ihe-.Main. 
Amstenlam.... 
Amsterdam — 
Amsterdam — 

Zolklev 

Leirhorn 

Constantinople 
Amsterdam — 
I'raifue 

Cracow 

Frankfort -on - 
tlie-oder. 

Anisterilain 

Venice. 

Amsterdam 

Venice 

Amslenlani 

llomliurjf 

Amsterdam — 

Jcssnitz 

1653 

I.'il)9 

whel). 
Ib'njuniln  Diaj:  I'litlo  1).  Jacob. . . . 
Ik-njumlu  (Zeeb  Wolfj  b.  Elijah.. 

David  de  I.Ida  b.  IVthahluh  b.  Da- 
\ld. 

1727 
1715 

1012 

HrtVld  b.  Menaheni  Kohen 

OttVld  b.  MoM-sof  Ubeindiirf 

1014 

1020-28 

1092 

ll,'ii)arnln  iKoliem   lierw.lll 

11,'iiluiiiln  ishne,ir)  dtHllne^ 

Ili'iijanilii  ^Xtvb  Wolfi  b.  Jaixibol 

Itfrn.                                                              1 

lleiijuinin  b.  Jeblel  (Michael)  of 

Kulliui. 

Ilenjaiiiln  l>.  J.-kuiblel 

Ikiijamin  ell  JoiLuk 

Ileiijuiiiln  b.  JoM'iih  il'ArlKnuno.. 

Ib'nianiln  b.  Jox'pb  of  IbTlIn 

lleiijaniln  (Wolf)  li.  Mimes  l>ayyan 

Fniiikfurter. 
Ili'iijamin  b.  Mom's   b.  .Mallltlllah 

1  0  9  7  -99, 

David  IVpi«>  ll.  Abraham 

Davl.l  n/>:lBlielton  h.  KllezerU-vl. 

David  I'orliileone  h.  Moses 

David  rnrten 

David  IToveni.al  b.  Abraham 

David  i.SaphUilli  dl  Itlctl  b.  Ilana- 
nluh. 

170()-.-j 
lOo:) 
1.524 
1023 

Ilerlln 

Amsterdam — 

Venice 

offenlioch 

Ferrara 

Lublin 

Cracow 

Berlin 

1511 
1565 

1001-2 

lten]ainlii  b.  Napbtall  .Mis«-» 

IW'njuinln  ISauli  ile  Knln-I» 

Ih-n]aniln  b.  Sulumon  I'anlurli) —  | 

Id'njundn  iZw'b)  b.  Solomon  Ki)-, 

hen  of  //>lklev. 
Itenjaiiiin  Wolf  b.  Jow'pb  laaac... 

Henjiiliilii  Wolf  <tf  U'lnlH-nr 

Ileiiveiitsle,   or    BentM-nlMte  dm* 

niuiuiel). 

David  b.  .sumiiel  Koben 

David  b.  Slieinalali  SauRers 

David  de  Sllva  li.  Hezeklali 

I)avld  1 1srael)  del  ."Mito 

1720,  32 
17U0 

1700,20 
1042 

Amsterdam.... 

I'rasue 

Amsienlam.... 

Venice 

Lublli 

KOrth 

sul/.bacli 

FQrth 

Smyrna 

Consluntinople 
CoiLstantliiople 
Sahmlca. 

Amsierdam.... 
Wlllnentdorf .. 

Venire' 

Mantua 

Chleri 

11)04,  GO 

1   David  ValensI 

David  Ibn  Vahva  b.  Joseph 

David  b.  Vom-Tob  Deuz 

F.lcazar  (Enm-hi  Altscbul 

Kicazar  b.  David 

170.5-15  (?) 
10.i(l-.i7 
1.^.09 
KUB-.W 
1080,  1705- 

0 

irm 

Hl-^h  )M.«i*»  b.  in  S»hnufu).... 
Uonfeil.  Slim-jr  b.  JoM'ph  b.  Zul- 
nmti  shneur. 

1080 

1693 

F.leazar  b.  .<hablH'lhai  Bulifid 

Kleazar  Snssmann  b.  Isaac 

Elhanan    (Jacob)    Arcbevolll    b. 
Samuel. 

Elhanan  b.  Napbtall 

Kllakim  (lioetz)  1>.  Israel 

Ellakim  b.  Jacob 

Kllukim  Kioelzl  h.  Mordecal. 

Ellezer  (Leser)  b.  .Mtraham 

Ellezer  (Ibn)   Alantansl  b.  Abra- 
ham. 

Ellezer  b.  Benjamin  of  Prossnitz. 

Ellezer  of  Braunschweig 

ir*io-87 

1733 

lanHlliw  IVom-Tiai  b.  Mo«B).... 

Cantni-  (Cnialo-)  Tartaa  (liavld  b. 

Abnihiini). 
Ca-.tr    ■■          '  ' "■•'ibb.  Abraliani). 
Chri-                      ■ni'^t  (MortliM'ul 

b.  V                       iifelil). 

(•Ivl.1,,1  1 ,^ 

Conat  lAhniinim  b. Solomon) 

Conal  t  Kstellllmi. 

i'oncio  (ConzloV),  Abraham  b.  Jo- 

m-nb. 

1002 

1028 
1724 
10851705 

1724-26 
1487-00 

Cracow 

Prossnitz 

Sabbionetta... 

Salonica 

Amsterdam 

Fninkfort-ou- 

the-Main. 

Pratrue 

Hanau 

Fninkfon-on- 

the-OdiT. 
Constantinople 

Safed 

Lublin 

W*ilmersdorf . . 

Lnblln 

Venice 

AmstiTdam 

Mantua 

Constantinople 
Wllmersdorf .. 
Frankfort -on - 

the-oder. 
Wandsbeck  . . . 

Cracow 

Hanau 

Amsterdam.... 

Amsterdam.... 

Frankfort-on- 

ihe-Oder. 

Lublin 

I'racue 

Praffue 

Offenbach 

Mantua 

Soncino 

Frankfort -on - 
Ihe-Maln. 

Venice 

Salonica 

1  Lisbon 

1591 

um 

Amstenlain.... 
Am.sterriain.... 

Hainhunf 

Anutterdam 

Wllineralorf . . 

Amstenlam.... 

Amst«-rdani 

Amsterdam... . 

Venice 

Salonica. 

Amsterdam.... 

Venue  

Letfbom. 
Venice 

Amstenlam.. . . 

1.507 
1.-.22 

IVinlova  (liiaac  He/ekluh  b.  Jacob 

Ijajrylnii. 
Cortlova  (Jacob  Hsvy'"'  h.  Moses 

llapbael). 

;   Ellezer  (La.sii  b.  David  Emrlch. . . 
El  lezer  (Leser)  Floershelm 

1092 
1707,  8,  9 

1610 

1014,  15 
1732 

CorJovB  ( Mow*  b.  Isaac  de) 

Imnlel  IVn'mi  b.  Abrabain 

IMvid    b.  Aarun    Juilah    Levi  uf 
Pln.sk. 

Ellezer  b.  Isaac  Ashkenazl 

Ellezer  b.  Isaac  Jacob  of  Lublin.. 

Ellezer  b.  Isiuic  b.  Xaphlali 

Ellezer  b.  Isaac  of  Pniirile 

Ellezer  1  Hayyim)  b.  Isjdab  iMzza. 

Ellezer  (lA'se'ri  b.  Israel  Levi 

Ellezer  d*  Italia 

].57r>-7fl,  80 

1.577-7U,  87 

1040 

1727 

l.V)0-73 

10.57 

Daclil  b.  Aliralmin  (Azubib?  Aso- 
vev  ?  ( . 

1720,  33 
1012 

David  Ahnivanel.I><imildo 

David  Altanu  b.  Njloiimn 

Ellezer  b.  Jacob 

Ellezer  b,  Joseph  of  Llsk 

1 070-7] 
1073-75,  77 

David  Hueno                 

Ellezer  b.  Joshua  Neheniiuh 

Ellezer  Kohen 

1080-81 

David  llueDo  b.  itapbael  Ijayyim. 

1732 
1.59:(-»4 

David  de  Caxeres.  

'   Ellezer  1. lebermann    b.    Alex- 
ander ItinKen. 
Ellezer    Liebermann     b.    Ylftah 
I.evl. 

1  Ellezer    Mpmann    b.    Issachar 
Kohen  Hannover. 

1715 

David  h.  Klaiwh  l>;vl 

David  b.  Ellezer  Levi  of  Darllpsladt 
David  b   F.IIJah  (Castll 

Amsterdam... 

Constantlnoplt 

Salonica 

AnusbTtlam.... 
Offenbach 

1710 
1082 

David  b   Flljah  b  David  

1683 
1.507 

David  Fernandez  111.  David) 

Ellezer  h.  Meshullam  of  Lnblln... 
Ellezer  b.  Mordecal  Reckendorf.. 
Ellezer  Proven(,al  b.  Abraham  b. 
David. 

David  b.  Hayyim  Ha7.zan 

Smyrna 

Amsterdam.... 

FOrth 

Zolklev 

Berlin 

Amsterdam.... 

Hanau 

Zolklev 

Oels 

1601 
1710 
1596 

1490 

David  b.  Isaac  of  ottensoss 

David  b.  Issachar  (Dob  Baer  of 
Zolklev). 

Ellezer  (Leser)  Shuk 

1090-1700 

Ellezer  ibn  Shoshan  b.  David. 

1718 

David  Jonah  Jonathan 

:    Ellezer  Tndros 

1.532-33 

David  Jonab  Joseph  Muskatels. . . 

Pramie 

Ellezer  Toledano 

1489-92 
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Name. 


Ellezer  Treves  b.  Napbtall  Hirz.. . 

Elli-zer  Zarfall  b.  Elijah. 

Ellluh  A'iKjali 

Elijah    h.    Abraham    (Israel)    b. 

Jacob  Levi. 
Elijah  b.  Azriel  Wllna 

Elijah  Bflin  b.  Moses  (Joseph).... 

Elijah  (^ahuldl 

Elijah  (Meuuheiii)  Ualfau  b.  Abba 
Marl. 

Elijah  b.  Isaac  Seblelfer 

Elijah  b.  Joseph  I'ninkfort 

Elijah  b.  Josej))!  of  .Sainoscx 

Elijah  b.  Juduh  Lima 

Elijah    (Judah    de)    Leon    b.  Ml- 
I'liael. 

Elijah  Levi  h.  Benjamin 

Elijah  U-vlla 


Elijah  b.  Moses  b.  Abraham  Abinu 

Elijah  Rabbah  b.  Munaheni 

Elijah  Ulico 

Elijah  b.  Slrneoti  Oeylngen 

Elijah  Velosinos 

Elijah    ZdnzburKer    b.   Sellginan 

(Sclikiiianu)    b.  Moses  Simeon 

riiiia. 

Elijah  Zur  b.  .«amuel  Ziirl 

Etiinelei-h    b.    David   Alelaiiiined 

of  I'nieow. 
Ellshama  Slfronl  b.  Israel 

Ella  (bat  Moses  ben  Abraham  ?). . 

Ella  bat  fjayylm 

Enoch 

EwK'b    b.  Issaclmr  (Baermanii) 
Levi. 

Ephralin  Bueno  (ben  Joseph) 

Ephnilm  b.  David  Patavlnus 

Flphniliii  b.  Isaac 

Eiibniliu  b.  Jonah  of  Tarll. . .   

Epiiralni  Kohi'n 

Ephialni  Melll  b.  Mordecal 

K[itiralin  l>.  I*e.sjtrti  of  Mled/.ylx)/. 
E[)bmlin    (Xikhnan)    b.    Solomon 

Kelnbach  (Kbelnbach  ?J  of  LIs- 

sa. 
F.slher,  widow  of  Elijah  Qandall. 

Ezeklel  b.  Jacob 

Ezeklel  (Moses)  b.  Jacob 

Ezeklel  b.  .Moses  Uabbol 

Ezra  Alcbadlh  b.  Solomon 

Ezra  b.  Mordecal  Kuhen 

Fon  (Nathaniel ) 

Foa  ITobla  b.  Ellezer) 

Fons*'ca  (lianlel  de) 

Franco  (Almttiani  b.  Solomon ).. . 

Franco  (Solomon) 

Froscli,  Cbrlstlan,  of  AURsbuni.. . 

Flinilam  ( Isaac) 

(iabbal  I  Abraham  b.  Jedidlab)... 

(inbluil  ( Isaac) 

tiahbal  I  Jedidlab  l>.  Isaac) 

(Jabrlel  Uvl  of  Vrallslavia 

I 

(labrlcl  Sln».sMbur>f  b.  Aanm 

(•ad  Conlan  b.  Israel 

Uaniallel    b.  Ellakliii    ((iOtz)    of 

Ltsfui. 
OedBllah  (Don  Juduh) 

(^edallah  ('<mloven>  b.  Moses 

(iiNlnllab  b.  Solomon  MiMiblllz.. . 

(icla  ((;ella) 

<}entlion  Ashkena/I 

Ifcrshon  I>.  Hayvlni  David  1.4>vl... 

tiershon  ilvit-f  b.  Kalonymns 

(ienihou  Poper  (ur  Popper) 


Zurich 

ThleiiRen 

Amsterdam 

Frankfort- on  ■ 

the-i  ider. 
Amsterdam... . 
Frankfort  -on- 

llie-Maln. 

Hombiir^ 

Ilamburjj 

Coiistantlnoiilc 
Venice 

Pra^fue 

Vertuia 

Amsterdam 

Hanau 

Basel 

Hanaii 

Aiiislerdam — 

Constantinople 
Venice 


Frankfort -on- 
the-Oder. 

Venice 

Salonlca 

Fiiith 

Amsterdam.. 


Date. 


l.^itiU 

l(W4-t.5 
1711-li 

lOflO 
I7(H-18 

I~i8 

l.i74 
l.Vil 

IIII3 

KUO 

li;i)7 

Illll-M 

l(i22 

liiaj-30 

ll!o9,  lie 

um.  9 

l.iii,  S9.  32, 
:!K.  Vy,  4(i, 
47.  4S 

17W-8 

imu-.') 
irco 
iHoa 
i  iixu 


Hanau 1(115-1' 


Constantlnopli 
Berlin 


Matitna 

Venice 

Mantua 

Frankfort -OH' 

the-Oder. 

Lublin 

PniKue 

Berlin 

Frankfort -on 

Ibe-oder. 
Amsterdam.... 


Mantua 

Mantua 

Frankfort -on 
I  he-Main. 

Adiianopte 

Mantua 

Lublin  (VI  .... 
Amsterdam.... 


Constiintlnople 
Amstenlam — 

Prague 

Cracow 

Venice 

Dyhernfurtb . . 
I 
Ainst«*rdam — ' 
Sabblonella.... 
Amstenlam  .. . 
Constjudlnople 
Constitntinople 
Frankfort -on - 

tbe-Maln. 

Amstenlam 

Smyrna 

Conslaiitlnople 

Venic*' 

1.1-Klioni ' 

Frankfort  •(>»-' 

tlie-l>iler.       ' 

S<inclno 

Constantinople 
MamburK 


LIslHin. 

Salonlca I.ll."!  ;i"> 

Veniie l.VfT,  HH 

ViMllce Ull« 

lluili' 17HH0 

Cracow Itmi  47 

7...|kiev I7;ll 

Venice Iltr7 

Pnuruo 1  lOlb.   11 


1.W7 
ITUo 

vm 
irm.  1001 

1612 
109B170O 

l.ViO 
IUII2 
17IIU 
1712 

1628-28,   31 

48,   SO,   5: 

61-64 
l.ViB-UO 
I'llj.) 
lUSl 

l.Vw 
1II7II 
1(173 
lUVS 


l.-itW 
ICil-. 
l.'ilK) 

i.w;  »(,  «y- 

IH 

I  (Kit*  0 
1712,  13,  lii, 

HI,  ai.  36 
I7IC'  l.'> 
I.Vd  .W 
11V27 

nviii  s:i 
licis  4U 
1711 

1723-24 

lil-i7-76 

1(1112 

I. Ml? 

l(Vi(lfi7 

1725 

14H4 
17llt,  a) 
l<M7 


Name. 


Ucrslion  Wiener  b.  Napbtall  HInirb 


fiumpel  Knhen  b.  Jamb  Hannover 
(iumprlcb  b.  Abraham 


(i  ntel  bat  J  udah  Ixieb  b.  A  lexan- 

der  Kohen. 
Ilaehndel    (Elbanan)   b.  Hayyim 

Drucker. 

Ilali<z  I Johunnesl 

Ilalicz  (Paul) 

Ilallcz  ISali]Uel  b.  HayyImI 

Ilananlali  b.  Ellezer  ha-SblmeonI 

Sljslili. 

Hananlah  Finzl 

Hananlah  b.  Jacob  Saul 

Hanaidaij  llm  Vakkar 

llanuniab  .Manin! .* 

llaiiaiilab  Ibn  SIkrI  (Saiinrl  V)  b. 

Isaiat). 

I.layyim  li.  Abraham 

Hayyim  A  Ifandarl 


Fraakfort  -  oa 
UH«4j<ler. 


I.layyim  Alschelch  b.  Moses 

I.layyim  Allon  b.  Moses 

Hayyim     AHjuhul     b.    Mordeeal 
(Uumpel)  of  Prague. 


Hayyim  Casino 

Hayyim    Cesarlnl    (CaalrlDO)    b. 

Slniblx'lbal. 
Ijayyim  b.  David  Koben 

Ijayylm  b.  Epbralm  (Uumprecbtl 
of  Ui'ssau. 


Berlin 

Amstenlam.... 
Amsterdam.... 


Pra^rue 

Amsterdam... 


Itme. 


loui.  m.  98, 

1TII).2,3,5. 

7.  K.  14.  17. 

21.  24 
17(t.'.  3,  9 
1712 
1T17.  21.  35. 

ai.  27,  3) 
Itf? 

1711,  13 


Cracow l.VIK-;u 

Cracow I.">4() 

Cracow }XH 

Omstantlnople   IM'^i 

Salonlca I  1.521 

Venice I  l.V<7 

Salonl.-a '  1719 

CimsUntlnople   1.573,  78 

Mantua \Sa-H 

Amsterdam i  1715 

Coiulantlnople   1719 
Constantinople!  1717 

(inakeul I  1719 

Venice HHIl.  3,  5.  ', 

Venice '  1.5^-23.27 

m-Nuiu IIWI  99 


l^ayylm 
Hayyim 
Hayyim 
Hayyim 
Hayyim 
IJayyIm 

iiazi. 
Hayyim 
Hayyim 
Huyylm 
Hayyim 
Hayyim 

Koben. 
I,layylin 
Hayyim 
Ijayylm 


(Jedidlab)  Ibn  Ezra...    < 

(tattirno  b.  Samuel 

b.  Huyylm 

Haz/an  b.  David  Ib^zzii:. 

b.  iMiac  b.  Hayyim'. 

b.    Isajic    lA'vl    Asbke-; 


Dybenifunb .. 
Amsterdum... . 

Cnnslanllnopie 
CoasUtotlDople 

ConsUnllnople 

Venice 

Berlin 

IK  11 

I7l»t.    9,    10, 
10-12,    17- 
|s.  21,   23. 
24.  2U,  aj 

i;i9 

1519 

l.-iIC 

i:i2. 17 

KiMllen 

Ji'ssnilz 

Ilerlln 

1717 
I7l!t 
1724  (■) 

Praeue 

SulzNicb 

SatorMcrt.. 

17a-(and:a) 

1729 

1721 

t».  Israel 

Ii.  Ksjirliar  b.  Israel 

b.  Jacob  Drucker 

b.  Jacob  of  llumelburif.. 
b.   Jacob    Kiel   Jilkels) 


IMonleral)  h.  Joseph. 

b.  JiW'ph  Koben 

b.  Judab 


Naples I  I4MI 

Anmlerdun.. ..    I7<l> 

PraifUe I  ll2Si24 

Amstenlam....    Iivso  1724 
Ainsienlani....'  107(1 
Praifue I  lOlH-t 


l.layylm  b.  Judah  (Loeb). 


Praeuu. . 
I.ubiin.. 
Pn4iu«. . 

Pnirue.. 


Anistrnlani... . 

Prairue 

l>\bernfunb . . 


UerllD.. 


Fnnkfort-oa- 

ltif-t».(.'r. 


Sayyini  h.  Judab  (Uieb) 
.  ayyiiu  b.  Kalrlvl  of  Craeow. . . 


Havvim  KatjK-hlirl  b.  Jawh 

I.luyylm  Klni(i|b  Jacob 

Hayyitii  l.ublllicr 

Havvim  (Shalom I  Ms'all  Koben  > 

Iti'njamln. 
lliivMin  1.   M   -.^  Meiiahem  I  Mall 


lla>  (till  irtwti  b.  M<M^ 

llatMm  b.  ^.flil  (lllrsrh)  Koben 

Ki.ll-/. 


Ilclekub  Mxllllo 

Illrsch  (^■bli  b.  Uayylm. 

Hint,  Cirwr  FJIewr  VIndob Aiu»lcnl*in„-.'  lIlS 


I47T 

IWI,  l7(tt-< 
liHN 

Ilia7.   <B-4B, 
75 
lai«.  91,  04. 

9H.9;,  ino- 

n 

IIU'i 
|r»« 

ItMi,  oil,  91. 
UI.IH.UI 
17U0  4.8.14. 

i; 

ITIT 

ir.B 
:i« 
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Nami'. 


Hlrx  Levi  Rote . 


yivyii  Mi-1rb.  Dkvid 

t^lVVU   l*lMl 

lloMti  I'lvlOul  b.  lUplulrl 

Irnitiuiiili-I 

tnitniiniii'l  Ihn  Allliiir  i'A(tar)... 

Ilnliiiinlii'l  li.  liuhrli'Kfnlllrhl 

liiininntifl  Ht-nrliiiifZ  ti.  Jtwhiw. 

iKiur 

l^iur  li.  Attmn 

Iwim'  l>.  Anrun  o(  I'nwUU 


Anulerdam... 


1721.  as.  30. 


iu< 


Iwiii  l>.  Aaron  Samuel 

Isiiiif  ti.  Abltfilur  L*'V| 

Ifuuir  Alxiiih 

l!uiii>'  AixMiii  b.  imviil 

Imuii'  Alxuilili.  Hallilblati. 

IfUiiir  b.   Abnihuin 

iNHiii-  b.  Abmbarii  A'^hki-na/l 

iMuir  b.  Abmbiitn  AMrik«*rm/l 

Istiai-  b.  Abrubuiii  K<<bfii  iif  Mis 

SITtlZ. 

lMut4-  Alfandarl  b.  Abraham 

Imijh-  Aluuiiua 

iMiiir    b     Arjrh    <Lti«'bi    Itayyan 

t>.  Isaar. 
Imiuw  Ii.  Ajher  (Ensel  =  Anarhvll 

•  if  .Ni'P.I. 

Iwiai'  [tu5jtan  b.  Samuel 

I>uui*  Bt'nvvnLHtf  b.  J<jm*ph 

Isaar  lllnffen  b.  !<amuel 


Venice l.".ll'  22 

Venire I  |:.T» 

Venli-e ,  IMtHM 

Zanuini Wi 

AiitHtenlam bi^l 

Manilla I.VjIMII 

AiiiHti-nlnm...    IT^Iil.  ;c; 

l.iiblln liMi 

I'niKUp liiii'i 

CnuTiw irnat  11112 

l*r««niu Ii»t;  .". 

Prairuu HUH 

KimiH ;  IMK 

VenlM- i:pi«i 

Anulenlam....    liC'U-27 

I.ublln i:i:«-Tfl 

I.ubllii I«i7 

n»IIUM-UH llMRl 

Lublin I  1IM6 


ConiitanUnople 

Venice 

Aiiuterdaiii 

Wanil!ili<>rk 


1711.  16-20 

ltM8 

1727 

1738 


Iwiar  lElTOkl  Bniinllz  Levi. 
Imuii'    Iturno  ill'  .MKH|iilta  b.  Ji>- 

w'l'h. 

Iruim-  ('an>ln<> 

Ivuii'  ('a>iillln<>  b.  Ellezvr  l»aia- 

vlnl  i>r  Manliiii. 

Imai-  I  ilii/  b.  A  bmham 

I.iuai'  IF.biaki  b.  Klla  nf  Rofmaen 

Isaac  iKLoaki  b.  Kllant  Tarll.... 


Venice I'lilil 

Hainburs ITIii-U 

AmHtertlam KlTi 

Lublin Iiua 

Venliv liVH 

i  Praeiie 1B23 

Ainalerdam 1718 


Isaac  b.  Ellaklm  of  lllnKi'n 

Imuic  iKtuaki  Kllezcr  iLlpiruint.. . 
I^uinc  iKlMik)  Ellczer  b,  l.tauc  nf 

I'niifuc, 
Isaac  ijacobi  b.  Elli-zcnif  Pnistltz 

luac  lELsakl  b.  Elijah  of  Berlin 

iMuic  b.  Elijah  of  llr/wc 

Isiuii-  iMiIri  Knieiikel  Teonilm . . . 

Niac  liiikll 

Isjiai-  ( icrshi  in 

Isaac  I  icr>li<  III 

Isaac  b.  iHTNlinnof  Torbln 

Isjiac  b.  l,liiy>im  of  Cracuw  — 


Isiac  b.  Hayylm  nf  Cracow. 


Isaac  b.  Hiiyyim  Ijnzzan 

Isaac  li.  Ilayyilii  b.  Isaac  Kulien 
b.  Slmson. 

Isaac  Hnzzan  b.  Joseph 

Isaac  li.  Hucsf'hds  (i.«..  b.  Jiiahua) 
Isaiic  lliirwiiz  1.1'vi  b.  Meshultaui 


Isaac  llum-ltz  Levi  b.  Mnse*  Qay' 

vim. 

Isaac  b,  Isaiah  Jcblel 

Isaac  Israel 

Isjuic  b.  Ja/'ob  b.  Isaac 

Isaac  Jafe  b.  Israel 

Isaac  Jafe  b.  Siiriillel 

I.saac  Jare  b.  Iluviil 

Isaac  Jeshunin 

Isaac  I  Eisak  >  b.  Jonathan  of  Pi  wen 
l.>uiaclF.lsak)b.  Jusepb  (b.  Isaac  b, 
Isalab) 

Isaac  (SellR)  b.  Judah  Budin 

I.saac  b.  Judah  (Loeb)  JQdels  Ko- 

hcn. 
Isaac  b.  Judah  Kohen  (Kaz)... 


Amsterdam 

IIIKS 

Venice 

lii24 

Amstei^ain 

1719 

Frankfort -on - 

1725.29 

thc-i  hier. 

Frankfort -on- 

1717 

IIhM  ider. 

Aiiistenlam 

iim:i-44 

Hamburg 

Hiiai 

Lublin 

l.-<i7-«8,  70- 

Lublin 

Hilil.  28.  3i). 

41) 

Amsterdam.... 

iTim 

Crai-ow 

IICII 

.\mstcntain 

lii7i>-78 

Salonlca. 

l.W 

Venice 

l.^i«7-1015 

Berlin 

njH 

Craiiiw 

ll£» 

Cracow  l?i 

I.ublln  C-i  .... 

ItV- 

PraKUe(?) 

WnnilslH'i'k  . . . 

1727-30 

Berlin 

17:tl 

Aiastertlam 

17:19 

IH-Ksail 

1712 

Constantinople 

l.VW 

I'raBue 

liW 

Frankfort -on - 

1(W 

thc-Maln. 

Venice 

xm 

Craiim- 

1.171 

Frankfort -on - 

1677.80 

thi--(  (der. 

Prairiie 

>W^'M.  93 

Frankfort -on - 

rc!l7-99 

the!  Ider. 

Prajfiie 

l7ftV«.  10 

Hamburg 

17011-1 

Constantinople 

IftM 

Craiiiw 

\:m 

Venice 

IBll.'i.    96. 

17H0,  2,  6,  6 

Berlin 

1717 

Venice 

I.")ii7-iiin6 

Mantua 

l7lM-2;i 

Sinvma 

ltr.9 

Lublin 

l.Wi 

Jessniiz 

1724.  28 

Iivliernfurrh  .. 

Wanilsbei-k 

l?27-32 

livh-mfurth.. 

Ii«r2 

Zolklev 

liin:i 

Wllmersdorf .. 

1670-90 

Sulzhach. 

Prague 

1618 

Isaac  b.  Judah    Koben  Wahl  of 

Janiwpol. 
I.siuic  b.  Kalonyiniis  of  IlltiroraJ... 
{.Miuic  ( Elsjik )  b.  Kalonymus  Kohen 

Isaac  KHSjMita 

Isiuic  KatzcnellenbuReu  b.  Abra- 

hiini.  j 

Isaac  (Kohen)  lie  l.ara  b.  Abraham' 

Isaac  (JoslilliO  ilc  Ijittes 

I.saac  Usui 


Amsterdam.. 


1685-87 


Jes.snltz 1720 

Dyhenifunh  . .  I72V28,  27 

Constantinople  I.'i05,  9 

Anislenluin....!  1680 


Isaac  bil-l.evl  b.  Jacob 

Isiuic  I.iiria  b.  Mosi-s 

Isiuic  Malller 

Imuic  Manitiez  dl  Paz 

l-iuic  Masiii 

Isaac  l>.  Melr  Asbkena;!l 

Isiuic  ti.  Meiiabelii 

Isaac  (Elsiik)  b.  Meniiliem  (^ref) 

Isaac  b.  Mi'sliullam  Posen 


Isaac  Montallo  b.  Elijah 

Ismic  b.  Ml  "ses  Ei'kendorf 

Isaac  (F.lsakI  b.  Moses  (irilllneen. 

Isaac  (EUak)  b.  .NapliUill  Diden- 

hofen. 
Isaac  b.  Naphtall  (HIrzi  Kohen... 


Isaac  Nelieinlah 

Isaac  Norzi  b.  Samuel 

Isaac  Niifiez  b.  David 

Isaac  Pacillcn  li.  Asber 

Isaac  (l.i)|M'z)  Perelni  b.  .Miwes... 
Isaac  (Icllfi  Pinla  t).  Abrabam  ... 

Isaac  Itabbino  b.  Abraham 

Isaac  Sasporias  b.  Jacob 

Isaac  b.  Selljr 

I.saac  Simeon  b.  Judah  (Loeb)  of 

Heihlniten. 
Isaac  b.  Simeon  Samuel  Levi. . . 


Isaac  b.  Solomon  (Uuinl  ?). 
Isaac  b.  Solomon  (Zulman). 


Isaac  b.  Solomon  b.  Israel 

Isaac  Splni  b.  Nathan 

Isaac  Sullam  (Salem  0  b.  Joseph.. 

Isaac  Tausk  b.  Scllg 


Isaac  Treves  b.  Gersbon 

Isaac  Tschelebl  h.  Ella  Pollclirono 

Isaac  (Elljiihi  b.  Iri  Kohen 

Isaac    (Elsiik)    b.    Zebl    (Hlrsih) 

Levi  of  Kulisz. 

I.salali  Amiw 

Isaiah  Ashkenazi 

Isaiah  b.  Isaac  b.  Isalab  of  Woidl- 

slaw. 


Amsterdam — 

Rome 

Venice 

Constantinople 

Venice 

Venice 

Venice 

lYnRiie 

Amsterdam.... 
'rannhausen.. . 

Anislenluin 

Cracow 

Cracow 

I.ublln. 

Cracow      (No- 
viilvor). 
Anistenlam.... 

Hiisel 

Wllmersdorf. . 

FuHll 

Wllmersdorf.. 

Amsterdam.... 

Amsterdam.... 

Mantua 

Anislerdam... 

Venice 

AtiisrenlHiu 

Ainstenliim  — 

MiinliMi 

Alnstenlain... . 
Frankfort  -on  - 

Uie-Oder. 
Frankfort  -on- 

tlie-Maln. 
Hauall 

Constantinople 
Tiyhernfurth . . 
Fnirikfort-un  - 
lhe-(Jdcr. 

Wllmersdorf.. 

Lublin 

Mantua 

Venice 

Praiiue 


1699-1704 

l.>l« 

lixn 

1618 

liCKI 

list.';,  52 

1712 

17l«) 

1706 

l.'>iU 

161  k'> 

l.>M 

1638-40.  4S 

1591 

1637 

l.'>99 

17:12 

l7;«-45 

1728 

1710. 
32 

HOT 

i.vj;t 

1K(;4 

1712-15 

1726,29 

1712 

1718 

1685 

1725,  27,  29 

1097 


23-84. 


11-14, 


Isaiah  b.  Meir  Bunzluu 

Isaiah  b.  Moses  of  Sniatyn 

Isalab  I'anias  b.  Elil.sar'(Ellezer). 

Isaiiili  ill  Trani  b.  Joseph 

Ishmael  .Mnrono 

Israel  b.  Abraham 


Israel  Alt.schul  b.  Solomon.... 

Israel  Ashkenazi 

Israel  b.  Kliaklni  (C.K'tz) 

Israel  b.  Hiivvim  Hiinzlau.... 
Israel  b.  .Iiilidlahof  U-ipnik.. 

Israel  Kohen  b.  Joseph 

Israel  ti.  Melr 

Israel  b.  .Moses ', 


Israel  b.  Moses  b.  Abraham.. 


Israel  b.  Moses  b.  Abraham  Abtnu 
Israel  b.  Moses  of  Berlin 


Venice . . 
Prague. . 
Jessnitz. 


Ba.sel 

Constantinople 
Frankfort-on- 

ihe-Oiier. 

Kiitlieii 

Je.ssnitz 

Cracow 

Constantinople 

Venice 

Constantinople 

Venice 

K6then 

Jessnitz 

Wandsbeck  . . . 

Jessnitz 

Pnipiie 

Pisaur 

Venice 

Amsterdam... 

Lublin 

Lublin 

Wllmersdorf . 

Dessau 

Frankfort -on 

Ihe-Oder. 

Dessjui 

Offenbach 

Honiburg 

Neuwied 

Offenbach 

Jessnitz 

Amsterdam... 
Berlin 


1 1!  10, 

2;t 
1.511 

ll!l«,  96 
1698,      1708, 

l;!,    17.    18, 

26 

ir:)o 

1.597 

1.56:1.  65 

1.568,  1(),H7 

17l«.  6.  10, 
18-19.  25, 
28.  :ii-36 

1568,  78,  83, 
85 

1630 

1621 


1610 
1719 
1717 

1717 

1719-20 

1594 

1711 

1.529,  31-32 

1641 

llilll 

1717 

1719-26 

1726-:i:t 

17.19-44 

1613,  20 

1701-5 

11188 

1619 

1.5.56,  66 

1712 

1696 

1700 

1704 

1719-33 

17:m 

1 7.1.5-36 

17:J7-3» 

17:19 

1694 

1727 
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Israel  Slfroul  b.  Daniel. 


Israel  ZarfutlDf  Milhau 

IsMii-hur  lllacr)  b.  Aaron  b.  luaar 

I)nn-ker. 
Issartiar   (Uaer)   b.   Abrabam    uf 

Kallsz. 
Issai'liar  (Ilaer)  b.  Ellezer  of  MIn-' 

(leii. 
Issarhar  (Dob    Baer)  b.  Gershon 

\VI<-ner. 

Issarhar  ( Haer)  Hazzan 

Issat-har  I  Dob  Baer)  b.  Isaai* 

Issaehar  <itaer)  b.  lS8Ui-bar  Kohell 


Issjichar   (Dob    Baer)    b.    Judali 

(l/«-b). 
Issarhar    (Baer)   b.    Natban    Ko- 

lieii. 

Issaehar  Perlhefter 

Ituiachar  b.  (Abl  £srl)Selke 


Sabblonetta. 

Basel 

Freiburg... 

Venice 

Constuntlnuple 
Cmcow 


Dessau. 


Jabpz  (Solomon  b. 
seph  b.  Hayylni). 


Isajic  b.  Jc>- 


Jabez  Jost'ph  b.  Isaac. 


Jacob  h.  Aaron  Ashkena/t 

Jacob  (Koppel)  b.  IMayylln  ?) . 
Jacob  b.  .\bl^dor  Levi 


Jacob  A  boah  b.  A  bniliam 

Jacob  AlKiab  b.  .loseptl 

Jacob  b.  Abraham 

Jacob  b.  Abnihaiii  AshkenaxI 

Jacob  b.  .Abnihain  Asbkenazl  ol 

Zlwalow. 
Jacob  b.  A  brubain  Ger 


Jacob  b.  Abraham  Israel  Ger 

Jacob  b.  Abraham  of  .lernsalem. 
Jacob  b.  Abraham  of  l.eiptilk 

Jacob  b.  Abraham  of  Lublin 


Jacob  b.  Abraham  Mi>s<>s. 
Jacob  b.  Abiiihaui  I'olak.. 


Jacob  b.  Abraham  of  Itowno 

Ja<*ob  b.  Abraham  Tlnliifjrer 

Jacob  Alfaiiilarl  b.  IJayyiiii 

Jacob  A  lvan'Z.!<olo.  *. 

Jan»b  (AInisVi 

Jacob  Auerliach  b.  Isaac  Kels  of 

Vienna. 
Jacob  Itanich  h.  Samuel  Banich. . 

Jacob  Hasi-b 

Jacob  lta.s.san  b.  Abraham 

Jacob  ItlUis 

Jacob  Hnwla 

Jacob  rarlllo 

Jacob  Castelo 

Jacob  b.  David  (liutratb) 


Amsterdam... 

Frankfort -on 
the-()der. 

Prairue 

Lublin 

Kiirih 

I'rayue 


Amsterdam... 
Dybemturtb . 


PraRue 

Frankfort  -on 

tlie-Uiler. 
Berlin 


Pracue 

Frankfort -on - 
Ibe-Oder. 

Adrlanople 

Salonica 

Constantinople 

Adrlanople 

Sulonlcu 

Venice 

Dllenbaeb 

Home 

Trldlnl 

Venice 

Venice 


Daltiascus 

Constantinople 


Amsterdam.. 


Amslenlani.... 
Constantinople 

("racow 

Lublin 

Lublin 


Date. 


I.'i7»-81,  b3 
ISSt-M 
l.V(»,  1()(M 
1.11H 
Itiiy 

ITOt 

1685.  88, 
ttt  1703.  11 
1727-72 

IBOU-IO 
l(iWM<l 
li»l 

lBa2.    95, 
17IS-19 
17:i5-2«,    27, 

1718-33 

1087 
lt(!l7-9fl. 

17(11,  II 
1712,    U-li), 

17 
171H-20 
1727,  29 

l.Vhl 
l.'i-|9-87. 


rj- 


.Ainsterdam... 
Ua.sel 


Berlin 

lllLSl-l 

Constaiillnoplc 

.ArnsIiTdam 

Vrniie 

Sulzbacb 


Jacob  b.  KllakIm  Ashkonazl 

Jacob  (Zelil)  b.  Khezer 

Jocob  b.  Kllezcr  Ij-vl 

Jacob  b.  KniM-li    b.  Abraham    b. 
Moses  Mela:inne<l. 

Jacob  Ftnrentin 

Jacob  (ijaii  Klorez  b.  Abrabam... 


Joi'ob 
Jacob 
Jacob 
Jacob 
Jacob 
Jacob 
Jacob 
Ich. 
Jacob 
Jactib 
Jacob 


Gabhal 

of  llaak' 

l.lalK'rTob 

Ilin  llason 

b.  l.Iiivvliii 

b.  Ijayyini 

b.   Hayyim  b. 


Jacob  Kriv 


Maz|>iinll>.  Abraham, 
b.  Illlli'l  of  Lublin.... 
b.  Isaac  Gomez 


Venice 

I'ranue 

Ainsienlain..  . 
Constantinople 

<iles.s4'n 

Ainstcntam 

Amslerdain 

Lublin 


Liiblln.. 
Dessau., 
ilcrlln... 
Venice.. 
Je!»nllz. 


l.V^ 

l.T<£t-72.  -a- 
75.  7ti-84 
17(U 
171B 
1518 
152.5 

lium,  82,  83 
17(18,  II 
imi.5-72 
ItidtS 
1(M8,  .52,  .51 

1708-9,9,12, 
la,  1.5,  21, 
22,  25,    28, 

:tu 

KM 
171930 
1UI8 

lli27,  33-3!) 
1(118-2(1.  22- 

27,  33  (3JJ) 
lIKil 
1598,    99. 

1(11X1,3 
1720 
I.51IU 

\n:u-:i 

I7(I8-1U 

IIBI 

1710-17 

van 

1(127 

1725 

1715-16 

1714 

l(U4 

null  U 

i,Vi(l.  .50,  67. 
(W.  78 
1571-76 
ItKIH 
lUW 
WM 
1?JU 


Salonica 

1734 

Ij-Kborn 

Kl'ill 

Venice 

liLM 

Constanllnopte 

l(WI-4.1 

Amsterdam.... 

1728.  ;«i 

Mani((a 

171823 

Salonlco 

ir.cj 

Venice 

15211 

Consiandnople 

1711 

Amslerdam.... 

i:(l>-20,  ;i2 

Amstertla(n.,.. 

KW,  l?Jit 

Prattiie 

IITA 

Vurvno 

1(U)I 

Name. 


Jacob  b.  Isaac  Levi. 


Jaiob  b.  Isaac  Levi 

Jacob  Israel 

Jacob  b.  Is>achar  (Dub)  Cantor.. . 

Jacob  Jt.'sbunin 

Jacob  b.  Jo.1  Ij'vl 

Jacob  b.  Jus4'pb. 

Jacob  (IJal)  b.  Joeepb  (Hal)  Ko- 
ben. 

Jacob  b.  Judab  Noah  Koheo  Nor- 
den. 

Jac<  »b  b.  J  udab  Sbneor. 

Jacob  (Kopi>el»  Kohen 


Venice. 


AnutenUm.. 
Hayence  Cf). 

Zolklev 

Aowlenlain.. 
Anuterdam.. 

Venice 


AnutenUm... 


Amsterdam.... 

Amstenlam 

I  Dllenbuch 

Jacob  Kbben  clella  Mao '•  Venice 

Jacob  KulU I  Coiutautluople 


Jacob  Landau 

Jac4ib  (KopiH'li  Levi 

Jacob  Levi  of  Tarascon 

Jacob  Lubemtia 

Jacob  l.uzzat  b.  Lsaac 

Jacol>  MaW'arIa 

Jaiob  b.  .Melr 

Jacob  b.  .Melr  ll61ls<bau.. . . 

Jai'oh  MetHlcz  da  Costa 

Jacob  de  ,Meza 

Jacob  h.  MortltH-ai 

Ja<-ob  I).  Murdecal  b.  Jacob. 

Jacob  b.  Moses 

Jacob  (Zebl)  b.  Moecs. 


Naples 

Sulzbacb 

Mantua 

Amsterdam... 

Cracow 

Kiva  dl  Tcvnti 

Lublin 

Cracow 

\Vanilsb<H-k  . . 
Anislenlam... 
Amsterdam... 

Prajtue , 

Anislrrdain... 
Wllmetwlorf . 


Fflnli. 


Jacob  b.  Mosi's  Bobemus 

Jitcob  t).  Mos»*s  Drucker 

Jacob  b.  Mtwes  Kohen 

Jacob  lEllezer)  b.  MoMit  liners  of   Cracow 

Wiina. 
Jacob  b.  .Moses  Levi Amsterdam... 


Rulzliacb 

Lublin 

Amslerdam... 
Hanau. 


27,  28. 


Jacob  b.  Moses  Levi  Josbel. 


Joi-ob  h.  Mose!i-L<K-b  Picker. 
Jacob  b.  Moses  of  Potien. . .   . 

Jacob  b.  Naplltall 

Jacob  b.  Napbtali 


Jacob  b.  Napbtall  (Hlrscb).... 
Jacob  b.  Napbtall  Kohen  of  Gazolo 


Jacob  IKoppell  b.  .Napbtall 

( Hlrscb  1  l*as. 
Jacob  Ibn  riH>nu  b.  David  .... 


Venice . 


Date. 


1678.  le.  go, 

«^9i.«e 

l(i>« 

l.'M 
1718 
106(1 
1701 

Kin.  96.  SH, 

I7(t:,  4.  i, 

12-15 
1U4U 

1083 
1715 
1718 
lull) 
1719, 

:ii 

14X7 
17U0 
Ante  14a) 

1728 

l.'iiai 
l,\v*-tB 
1.'<»^«U 
l(»n,  17 
17:c) 
1705 
17U1 
1SW7 
liUI 

1I18K-UU.1712. 
17.     19-22, 

1(M1-U7.1734- 

2UL:I8 

16'.«l  1712,20 
l.Wl.  .'lO.  U6 
liui 

i;i(i-ii 

164U 


I'rainie 

tiewuiu 

Cnu-ow 

FOrth 

WIKnet^lorf , . 

Su-  •' 

I'l.' 
All  ■ 

DX.'-n.i...    i, 
Sabbionetla . . . 
Mautua 

Auuteidam.... 

Coiutaotloople 

Jacob  (Jokew)  h.  Phinebas  8ells..    Jennllz 

Jacib  'Israeli  de  la  PinUi. (,...i.  ,.i,.,. 

Jacob  ItcwaO 

Jaciib    Uodrluuez  «iuaileluu|« 
Abraham. 

Jacob  siitrilun |  *  mici- 

Jacob  b.  SiKouel I  Anislenlam — 

Jai'ob  b.  Samuel  iSanwel>  I  mill 

Jacob  I),  .■^uiiiiicl  '-f  1>'iii'- 
Jactib  Sjintval  b.  Jii^iua  N 

jiuH.I.  ^  ......  I...  

Jiio.i'  "(n  b.  Sattito 

Ja<i-i  

Jacl.  '. 

Jacob  SdibnKJt  ^A•H^ 

Jao>)>  Sulhirn 

Juitib  rabll(l 

JaiH.b    Tn'im    b.   Mnltathlu  

Worn  IS. 

JaiHili  b.  Cnlcl  Solomon 

Jacob  Wlliiptcn  b.  Elkslvr  Win 

fen. 

Jui>.b  Ibn  Va^^ar 

Jacob  b.  Z<-hl 

Jai-obb.  |ebl 


Jacob  b.  JeW  of  FOnli '  >uUiai  !i. 


bw.  ar>.  gir. 
«!.   I7i(2-:i. 

4.   B.    5  111. 
II   I2.I1.I.5. 

21.2s.  ;«i.:B 

16H.    47  ^N 
.".7.  tll.trt 
IKV 
IU« 

l.-.7(l-»l? 
1723 

ir-si-aa.  ao  • 

17.VU 

:t.'.7,  00 

IlKI 

iml.  10 

l.ul 

1,V<1.   57-«l, 
6)1  (K 
17211,30 

171U.  11.  13, 
14 

U..I    111 


1.    00. 


i<U6 
1713 

i:2L' 


lult  IS 


17(« 
IIMI 


Typoirraphy 
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>hn  h.  Kiiliinrmu!!) 

[I.]  t>  KiiIdiivimiin)  . 
111. I  li    %-l>l  lllnMli 


JiilTf  iKulmiyiuus  |l.)) 

JafTf    (Kiilnnymiin    [II.)    b.   ^'bl 

lltP4<ii  ^(ihnun)fi-?t}. 
JiiITi*  i4f.«-)it  b.  [  Abmltam  ^BUnati' 

t^fs)  Kalonviiiu.1) 
JiitTi*.  Sanih,  iliiUKtiler  uf  Kuli^ny- 

IIIIIM  III.K 

JufTi*  (S'loirifin  or  Zalinan  b.  Jai-ub 

i}lnlniiin^«*!<)  of  Torbln. 
J<'<llilluh  Kubi>n  b.  Aryi'l)  Judab 

l/»li. 
Ji-lili'l  iMIi'ImHl  b.  Jlidah    U»-b  of 

/•>IWI>'V  >. 
Ji-hii'l    Mlrlnii'li  b  Abruliam  2ul- 

iimu  >IiuiiiiiiU9b. 


l.iiMIn \liTi-m 

l.iibllii l.'iT»-:5 

Lublin liiU 

I.iiblln I.ViiHrr 

HMniwIU  ....    I.'ilii! 
Lublin ItU'i-ta 


Lubllu. 
Lublin . 


I. ITT,  7H,  iW, 
IMH-At.  4'« 
'  IttU 


Lublin Ida's  8i 

CoiuUnllnople'  IT-S 


Zolkii'V 1718 


Ji'hU'l  b.  AnlitT  Kolii*n 

Jfhii-I  A»hk.MNi/l 

J.'bii'l  (MlilLu.'li  b.  Uarui'b 

J.hl.'l  KIlB  lUfai-l 

J.'hlcl  li.  JiNllilluli 

Jrhli'l  b.  Ji'kuthli'l  Kubi-n  lluin.. 

J«'bl4-t  Ltirtu  A!tl)kcrmzl 

J.lilil  iKI.shfli  b.  Mi-nalii'm  L.>vl 

AHhkt'nitzl. 
Ji'bli'l  <W  Moiiu-Irab.  S<iloiiMin.... 

Jt'bU'l  h.  Siilomon  of  VtTonii 

Ji'hb'l  (Michael)  Slt-rn  Kotacn  b. 

Wolf. 


Ji'hlcl  Ti-shubah 

Ji'lil.-l  Trvn-i  b.  liiivliliifUnlinKi-n 

J.'hli-I  b.  7>fbl  Hlrw-h 

.I.kuthliM  li.  AslHT 

.I.-kiilli|.-l  Blllz 


!■ 


If   b.  Isaac  t>f 


Jckuihlel  (Zaimani  b.  Katrlel  of 

Sutunow. 
Jckutlilcl  b.  Muses  Kohen 


Jckuihlel  (Kofinan)  3ancf{o 

Jckutlilfl  h.  Solouioo 

Jrrt'Uilab  lAryeb  Loi-b)  b.  SaniucI 

Jcroluim  b.  Mcnahcm  of  Slonlni. . 

Jf-sw**  .\lrnoll 

.Iiwb  I..  Uiinich  of  Platelll  ft) 

}•-■]  h.  .Viin.n  of  FOrth 

J'N'I  b.  Aantl)  Li'vl 

Joel  b.  l'ti(H-bu!( 

Johatuili  li.  Aan>n  Isaar 

Joljiinaii  Dumnl*' 

Joimiian  of  .Mi-<crltz 


Jobunan  Trvves.. 
JoDHb  Abravanel. 


WllnicnMlorf .. 

rrairiic 

Wivki-lMlorf . . 

l"nii-ow 

ronsUuitinoptc 

I'niKUc 

Pl.saur 

llucow 

Venice 

Venice 

Sniynm 

('onsIantliio|ile 

Venti-e 

Bolomia 

Kninkforl-on- 

Ihe-Muln. 

llanau 

Venice 

DlTenttuch 

AlnstiTdain 

Salonica 

Aius'erdain 

PruKUe 

rnttfue 

Krunkforl-on- 

ihe-.Maln. 

I  )ITcnbach 

Constantinople 

t"rankfort-on- 
tlie-(),lcr. 

Venice 

i'mcow 

FDrUi 


Jonah  b.  Isaac  of  .«triin 

Jonati  b.  Jacob  A»hkenu;!l. 


Jonah  b.  Judah  of  Traffuc. 

Jonah  (lyluvt  V) 

Jonub  b.'  Moses  Polak 


Joseph  (?1 

Joseph  (Jeliuthlel  Kofman  Wahl), 
Joseph  (Veniurtn  b.  David) 


Joaepb  (Uaestrol  ... 
Joseph  b.  Abrabani.. 


Ainslerdani.. 

Smyrna 

Venice 

KOrih 

Lublin 

\Vand.sl>eck  . 

Ain<tenlani.. 

Venice 

,  Frankf<irt-on- 
1      Ihe-tHler. 

Venice 

Amsterdam.. 

Wandshcck.. 
('onsluniinople 
orUiklcwal. 
AuiMtenlain. 

.•^Miyrna 

Prainu' 

Venice 

Amsterdam. 


Venice 

Pranue 

Venice 


Joseph    b.    Abraham     Benjamin 

Zceb. 
Joseph  b.  Abraham  of  Jerusalem. 

Joseph  h.  Aleiander  SOssklnd 

Ji>seph  AliTH/i 

Joseph  al-Kahi'l 

Joseph  Atiiaqua  b.  Abraham 

Joseph  (Joseph)  Alvalensl b.  Abra-j 
Ijani. 


Prainie 

Sulzliach 

Auistentam... 
Amsterdam... 

Amsterdam... 
Amsterdam... 

Smyrna 

ronstanllnople 

Salonica 

Constantinople 
Venice 


Ifl70 
KiTl.  7» 
liMI.  K9,  oe 
I.Vvt 
I.MIH7 
l(I7.'i 

i.'ini-ia 

l.W 
l.%M-47 
inil 
i::ii):il 
1T:H.  M 
l.W.-. 
1.V17  « 
1713 

171.'> 
11(40 
1717 
17t«.  9 
I.V(7 

111.-)!!,  en.  ni 

l.'>)l7-liil« 
l"il2,  15,  18 
I7ai 

I7H-26 


1702 

inoo 
i.~.-4 

111)14. 

lll!>7 
lihill 

i(ii2  sn 

1511)1-1)9 
I7i7 

I7i:i 
l.^i7S 
11197-99 


98, 


UAS 

liBS,  30,  18,  1 

M. 

C 

irji 

1712-43 

1717 

19 

I7a(-41 

IlillS 

III 

]IW, 

1727. 

39. 

an. 

32.33.39       1 

i.'sns 

1.187, 

92 

llknl. 

52, 

.w 

M, 

W, 

.'ill, 

57, 

.t9. 

fin, 

«2. 

IKl, 

61. 

tw. 

5 

1477 

172H 

I7a> 

ire 

1727 

1712 
ltl77 

IK71, 

S3 

1711 

I.Vill 

l.-i22 

:i!7«. 

78 

Joseph  (Ibn)  Alzalp.  the  older 

Jo>e|>h  AlzalK  li.  Isiuii',  tbeyounK- 


Jos*-ph  Amarapl  b.  Mt>ses... 
Jiiseph  b.  Asberof  Praifue., 
Joseph  Askalonl  1>.  Lsaac... 


Joseph  b.  nenjamin  t^nyylm  Levi. 

Josi'pb  Hibas 

Jo!wpli  Canivlla  b.  .\bruhain 

Jo\e|ili  islnieli  Clvltlal  b.  Asher.. 

Joseph  cnisnik  of  itjikow 

J<»s4'pli  tl]  Cra.'^to 

Joseph  Ibn  hanan  b.  Jacob 

Joseph  b.  Ilanlel 

Joseph  b.  KMaklui  b.  Naphlall 

Jos4'ph  b.  Ellezer  llairan j 

Joseph  b.  Kllezer  Ila/zanof  Poseni 

Jtwph  KIkeser  h,  iicnjanifn 

Joseph  b.  Kphnthu  Ulunirani.st.. . 
Joseph  Kpsleln  b.  Henjamiu  Zeeb 

Wolf  I^vl 
Joseph  F.sobl  b.  Judah  b.  Solomon 
Joseph  Falcon  b.  s>lomon  Zaiman 

Jos4-|)h  Franco  Serrano 

Joseph  Fursi 

Joseph  (iabbal 

Jos4*ph  Ii.  (iershon  of  Torbln 

Joseph  (Iseppoi  (loa 

Jos4*ph  Ibn  l;Ia.san  h.  Solomon... 
Joseph  b.  yiiyyiui  (iunipels 


ronstnntlnople  1043 
Constantinople,  l.'ill 


Joseph  b.  Ijayyim  Kaddlsh 

Joseph  Ijazzan 

Joseph  I).  Inimanuel  Kt>hen 

Joseph  b.  Isaac  b.  Isaiah  Woldl 
slaw. 


Joseph  b.  Isaac  b.  Jehlcl.. 
Joseph  b.  Isaac  Kohen 


Joseph  b.  Isnu'l 

Josejib  b.  Isniel  (b.VI  HIrsoh 

Joseph  b,  Ksachar  Uuer 

Joseph  ibn  Jact»b 

Joseph  ibn  Jacob  Asbkenazj 

Joseph  Ibn  Jacob  BraunschwelK. 
Joseph  b.  Jacob  Kohen 


Joseph  Ibn  Jakkar 

Joseph  l>.  Jekiit'liiel  Zaiman 

Joseph  (Jos|iei  li.  Joseph  But  Levi 
Joseph  b.  Joshua  (Hoeschel)  Ko- 
hen. 

Joseph  'Jospcl  b.  Judah 

Joseph  Kabl^.i  b.  Ayyid 

Joseph  Khalfon , . 

Joseph  Kohen 

Joseph  b.  Kutlel 

Joseph  de  Leon  b.  Solomon  Israel. 


Joseph  b.  Manasseh  b.  Israel.. 


Joseph  (Solomon)  b.  Mendel  Plotz- 

kers. 
Joseph   b.    Meshullam    Phoebus 

Hazzan. 

.loseph  Melatron 

Joseph  b.  Micliael  Nehenilah 

Joseph  Ml  pliho 

Joseph  b.  Mordecal  Gershon 

Joseph  b.  Monleeai  Kohen 

Joseph  b.  Moses  Levi  of  HamburK, 


Joseph  h.  Moses  RevizI  (Rachlzl  ?) 

Joseph  Mulihar  Sefurtll ."... 

Joseph  b.  Naphtaii  (Treves?) 

Joseph  b.  Naphtall  of  Konskawola 

Jos<>ph  b.  Nathan 

Joseph  Nissim 

Jiiseph  de  Noves  b.  Judail  b,  Sam- 
uel. 

Joseph  Oberlaender 

Joseph  OttoieUKO 

Joseph  Pardo 

Joseph  (Solomon)  Plnla. ....'.".'!." 


,Sjdonica 

Praffue 

It  c  1  v  e  d  e  r  e 

IK  urn  Ches- 

mel. 

Verona 

ronstanllnople 

l)oloi;im 

Venice 

Pnipue 

Sjilonica 

Venice 

Cracow 

Venice 

Basel 

Ha.sei 

Berlin  (V) 

Lublin 

Berlin 

Venice ! 

Constantinople 

Amsterdam j 

llalutiurL' 

Constantinople 

Lublin 

Padua 

Salonica 

Kninkfort-on- 

the-Oder. 
Prague 


laV! 

1U74-7.5 

l.')93-04, 

98 


97- 


Frankfort -on - 
the-Maln. 

Venice 

Salonica 

Dyhernf urtli . . 


Venice 

ConstJtntinople 

(?) 
Constantinople 

Prague 

Prague 

Lublin 

Naples 

BjLsel 

Venice 


Schenhausen . . 

Berlin 

Prague. 
OHenbach 


low 

1.505-22 
1483 
]li05 
I7:t2 

1.522 
'  1(11.5,  17-19 
1.587-88 
IIKKI 
KKW 

um 

1(1'.I9-1700 

1.577 

1713 

1031 

171IP 

KiSO.  83 

1710,  18 

1.512 

1037.  30 

104() 

1732 

1(177,  80,  86 

1091 -»2,  94- 
95,  1700-1 
1U8H 

1.5t!0,  67 
1517 
1096,   97, 

not),  ;i4-.5, 

13,    18,    18, 

20 
1.544 
L547 

151S 

Kiill 

lOIO.  21 

mis  20 

1487-90 

I  (HI!) 

1(1.57,  .59-00, 
61.  7.5,  8.5, 
17119,  12-15 

1.544 

1715 

1721 


Lublin 1.598-99 

C\»nslanlinoj)le  1515 

LislHin I  Hill 

Const4intiiiople  1.509 

Dessau I  KiOS 


Venice 

1(190-91, 
94 

93, 

Amsterdam 

l«4«-47, 
48 

4", 

Cracow 

1042-44 

Frankfort- on - 

1701-2 

the-oder. 

Salonica. 

Hamburg 

1711 

Venice 

1.589 

Cracow 

1571 

Amsterdam 

1708 

Amsterdam.... 

1692-9.3, 

99 

1702.    y 

-«, 

11,    14, 

16, 

18-19, 

26, 

30 

Venice 

1538-29 

Constantinople 

1.5(K) 

Zurich 

1.558 

Thiengen 

1560 

Amsterdam.... 

1648 

Filrth 

1726 
1693 

Femira 

Venice 

160,5 

Venice 

1701 

Rlva  dt  Trenta 

1.558-60 

Venice 

1.597-1606 

Leghorn 

1657 
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Name. 


Joseph 
Joseph 
Joseph 

Jftseph 

Jose[ili 

Joseph 
Joseph 
Joseph 

nil. 
Joseph 

Josi'jih 

Josepll 
Joseph 

Joseph 
Joseph 
Joseph 


Ihn  Piso 

Torjes  h.  Judah  Loeb 

Sahiejru 

(h.V)  (Moses)  b.  Surnst»n  .. 

h.  Samuel  Levi 

Ihn  Sanik  b.  yayylin 

Sason 

Sasuu  b.  Aaron  of  Galllp 


Siison  h.  Jacob 

h.  Shabbethal  Bass 

Shahit 

Ibn  SlioshuD 

sill  b.  Isjiae 

h.  Simeon 

(I>ob  Baer)  b.  Solomon.. 


Joseph  b.  Solomon  b.  Isaiah  NIzza 
Joseph  (Sofer)  b.  Solomon  Levi.. . 
Jo.seph    (l.luyyim)     Slrasburj?    b, 

Aai'oo. 
Joseph  (Jospe)  Trier  Kohen 


Joseph  Trilllncer  b.  ?:iiezer.. 
Joseph  \\'ehle  b.  Solomon... 


Joseph  of  Wltzenbausen. 


Joseph  Ibn  Yaljyali  b.  Tam 

Jos*>i>h  h.  ZaIman  shneor 

JiKteph  b.  (Solomon)  ZaIman  of 

Wllna. 

Joseph  li^Hrfatl 

Josi'Ph  JJarfatI  b.  JiiUuli  of  Zafal. . 

Joseph  /arfati  b.  Samuel..." 

Joseph  (.loshel )  b.  Zehi 

Joshua    (Klhanan)'  b.    Abraham 

Joseph. 
Joshua  Kalk  of  Lissa 


Place. 


Naples 

Amsterdam.... 

Venice 

Venice 

t'onstantinople 

Venice 

Constantinople 
Venice 


Venice 

Dyheinfurth . . 


Date. 


Constjintinople 

SalonlcH 

Anisierdam 

Dyhemfurth . . 


Venice . . . 
Cnicow  .. 
Bolof;na.. 


Fninkfort-on- 
Ihe-Maln. 

Amsterdam..., 

Zolklev 

lierlin 

Amsterdam.... 


Constantinople 

Kurih 

Amsterdam — 

Amsterdam.... 

I.ulilin 

Venh'e 

(MTenbacb 

Venice 


Joshua  h.  Isniel 

Joshua  ((jershon )  I*vl 

Joshua  b.  .Miir  Levi  of  Schwer- 
senz. 

Joshua  b.  Sllcbael  of  Sezze 

Joshua  da  Silva 

Joshua  Sin  ('!). 

Joshua  (Hoescbel)b. Solotuon  Ko- 
hen. 

Joshua  Sonlna 

Joshua  (Falk)  b.  ZaIman  of  WIsi-. 
nowicz. 

Joshua  /arfati  ((iailus) 

Joslah  b'.  Ahlk'dor  of  Kallsz 

Joslah  MIzratil 

Judali  (Loeb)  b.  Aaron  of  I*raeui 


Fmnkfort-on- 
tlie-oder. 

I.ul>lin 

Mantua 

Wilmersdorf 


Mantua 

Amsterdam 


(KTeuhach.. 


Constantinople 
Constautluople 

Amsterdam.... 

lierlin 

Constantinople 
Prague 


Judah  (I.<s-b)  b.  Abraham.... 

Juduh  Ahudlenil 

Juihih  Alhelilii  b.  Moses 

Judah  b.  Atexamler  Koben.. 


Judah     b.     Alexander     Levi    of 

Worms. 
Judah  (I/)eb)  b.  Asher  Ans<'hel 

AblKdor. 
Judah  (I/ieb)  b.  Ilaruch  Wahl.... 

Judah  Has.san  b.  Sanuiet 

Judah  h.  Ilenlamin  Zeeb 


Juduh  of  Rerlln 

Judah  llrh'l 

Judah  (U'wa)  b.  David 

Juilah  b.  David  b.  Judah 

Judah  b.  David  (Isaac Havkvl)  Levi 

of  Kftrth. 

Juiluh  b.  I  >avld  Iteulx'n 

Juilah  b.  Kleazar  l.ulM'inlla 

Judah  (SellKi  b.  Kllezer  Llpman 

Kohen  of/iilkh'V. 
Judah  (l.<»'bt  (lin/burir. 
Judah  h.  Hunauhl))  Caslorlano  . . . 

Judah  l.laz/an 

Judah    (Loeb)    Hurwitz    U-vl  of 

Pniirue. 

Judah  b.  Isaac 

Judah  (LiH'b)  b.  Isnuc  llrziw 

Judab  (Loeb)  b.  Isaac  Ja«l 


Cracow 

Amsterdam.. 

Venice 

PraKue 


I.nhhn 

Cracow 

Fnuikfori  -on- 

Ihe-.Maln. 

I'niKue 

Cnii'ow 

Dyhernfurth . . 

Verona 

Prague 

l-'ninkfort-<in- 

the-l)der. 
Amsterdam.... 

Mantua 

Pratfue 

cnicow 

Uerlln 


Venice . . 
Zolklev.! 


Ct^istnntlnoplt 

Smvriui. 

Sul/liach 


Prnuue 

Amsti<nlnni.. 
Anisterdani.. 


um 

1709 

ISW 

1.^98 

l.>ltM7 

I.V.»l,lii(»7..s 

irai 

1I118 

l.VH.  98-1800 

ITIIMS 

I.V)(t-7:i 

waa.  3.; 

1717 

17i:i,  15,  17, 
19 
1711,  12 
l.'i97-9(t 
1482 

1090-1715 

1707 
im>-S7 
l«n3  96 
1(199,17110,17 
lim,    47  48, 

(18-70,  7a, 

7(i.  79-80 
1.>I2,  43 
l(i91-92.  98 
1728,  27.  29 

l(i9;),  1702 
loi:) 

1.W5 

171tt-19 

1730 

1697-09 

1619-28 

1(172 

1727 

1718-32 

vm-is: 

1719 

1717, 19 
1710-11 

lU.'i8-o9,  IW 
KHItI,  1700 
1711 

IU91,    95, 
1700,    1,    7. 
10 
1642-44 
,  1075 
I  16(10-1,  2 
'  lOOS.  »-4,  ,'>, 
6,  9-10,  10, 
II,    13.   14, 
:i'..  48 

Kcm,  :i9 

lICIl 
1(197 

16119 
I(i70 
172.1 
Kl'iO 
l(kS8 
1691 

1082 

I6r2,  94-95 

1615 

1644 

17U9 

'  imi 

1(11:1 

1721,  :n 


i-c; 
I7;i>i 

1688 

inn),  (E! 

1713 
1712 


Name. 


Judah  (lAM-h)  b.  Lsaac  JOdels  Ko- 
hen (Kaz). 


Judah  b.  Isaac  Levi 

Judab  b.  Isaac  Levi  .tshkenazl.. 


Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Isaac  of  TIkotin. 

Juduh  b.  Isniel  Samuel  Kohen 

Jud|ih  b.  Issachar  K'ihen 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Jacob  of  Prostltz 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Jacob  Wandsbeck 

of  Kroioschln. 
Judah  (Loeli)b.  Jm-1  b.  Ellezer. 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Joel  I^'Vl 

Juilah  b.  (Jost^ph)  Joslad  Wetzlar 
Judab  (Loeb)  b.  Joseph 


Judab  (iXK'h)  b.  Jntteph 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  JiM'ph 

Judab  b.  Jost^ph  Levi 

Judah  b.  Jose]>h  Obudlah 

Judah   (Aryeh   Loeb)    b.   Joseph 

Sjunuel. 
Judah  ( Loeb)  b.  Judab  Joseph... . 

Judah  (I.oeb)  b.  Juduh  Koben 

Judati  Karo  b.  Jos«'ph 

Judah  (Loebi  Klesmcr  b.  Wolf.. .. 
Judah  (ljH-b)  b.  ^ebl  of  Januw... 

Judah  La[Mtpa  b.  Isaac 

Juilah  Lurla  b.  Jolmnan 

Judah  iAr>eh  Loel.)  of  Lublin 

Juduh  (.\ryeh  Loebi  Maeler  b.  Jo. 

seph. 
Juduh  III  Medina  b.  Moses  Sustln. 

Judab  (I.<»'b)  b.  Melr 

Judah  (Loelii  b.  Menuhem 

Juduh  (Loeb)  b.  .Meuahein  .S'ahum 

Ka^. 

Judah  111  .Modena 

Judab  (Loeb>  b.  Murdecul  Gumpel 


Place. 


Date. 


Mantua 

Venkv 

Mantua 

Lublin 

Pnsanllz 

Wllmemdorf . 
Lublin 


Hamburg.. 


AmstiTdam... 
<  Iffenbach  . . . 
WllmerHlorf . 


Cracow 

Berlin 

Constiintlnopie 
Constantiniiple 
Frankfort  ■  on  - 

Ihe-Mnln. 
Amsl)-ntam.... 

Lublin 

Salonlca 

Berlin 

Jennllz 

Smyrna 

Amsterdam 

Crai-ow 

Amsterdam.... 

Salonlca 

Hainburtf 

Dyhenifunh . 
I'ruKue 


i«i»  aa  su, 

22.  a,    24. 

at 

1IE£) 

l'V44-47,  4s 

IVil 

1619 

llMI 

l«7:>-75 

lae  s,»,  II. 

13,  14,  19 
1086,88,90 

1724 

I6U8 

17211 

1871.  73  74, 
m,  81  -  82, 
K1-86.  b8- 
90 

l'«2.  04.  98 

liiUU-l7UU 

1716 

1713 

17(11 

l(C»^35 

l.'iSC 

17(11.7 

1722  23 

1674 

i:n>-io 

l.'.7l 
1663 


AnuUenlani.... 


Judab  (I..oeb)  b.  Morderal  b.  Ju-   Dyhemfurth  . 

dab. 

Juilah  (Saltaro)  b.  Mosi*s  de  Fano.    Venice 

Judiih  (l.oeb)  b.  Moses  Jacob  of    l*ruKue 

Leiiinlk.                                        I 
Judab  (UK'b)  b.  Mos<!S  Schedel...    Prague 


Juduh  (.Aryeb  Loeb)  b.  .Naphtall 

(Hirsch). 
Judah  b.  Nulban  of  CraixiW 
Judah  (I/x'b)  NikolsburK... 

Judah  Pen'/ 

Juduh  Pi-sani 

Judab  lloMtni-s 

Juduh  U/K'b)  b.  Sara 

J  udah  Sjisoii  b.  Ji*seph 

Judab  (Loi'b)  s<'hnap|ier i 

Judah  (liur  Arveh)  b.  Slialom.. 

Judah  Shuniu 

Judah  b.  SImtuih 

Judah  (Loeb  Kofe)  b.  8lmoon 

Judali    b.    Solomon    Koben    LIp-l 
sihOlz. 

Juduh  Km  Yutsb 

KulonvmiLi  b.  Isaac  b.  laalab 

\V..|.ll.hi«. 


Auuitenlam... 
Civmona 


Venlc* . 

I'.-. 


trankforl  -on- 
lb«-Maln. 


llifMalu. 
Lublin 


I 


Kiil<>(i>lnu«  b.  Isaac  of  ZIocxnw 
KuliiiivihUM    (Kalmaii)    h.   Juo . 

Aslikciiiizl. 
Kuliilivmus    (Kiilmnn)    b     Ju>l.> 

(l.i>eb)  Knilxli. 
Kaliinviniish  /cbi  (lllrw'h  I  Kob.  t 

b.  Kiiionvmuii.  f 

Kuirlel    b.  Jekulblel   ZaIman   of. 

Sutanow'. 
Katrlel  b.  ?ebl  8xld  lower 


Ka». 


Fnnkfon-oii' 

li,.-  •..br. 


Ks| 

Kaf  (Aaron  b.  tanwU  . 


ilh. 
Coii>ianiliM>|>lr 


I'tatiuc 


1614 
ms7 
IT19 
liM) 

ISWi-llMS 

I  631  -32, 
87,  40,  42. 
4:1-  46,  53, 
.V>.  6I-<H 

1719 

int.* 

lOH,  13,  18, 

24 
loe,  3.  4.  S. 

6  7,  8,8,  13 
lAlO 

1505 
l7llD(t) 

nnik-ti  , 
rvts 

i:i» 

17li| 

1.M4,  IS,  IS 

1710 

I  cr- 


i«s(i:-» 

ITKH 
1711 

1712,  13.  15, 
I    IU.llU.9t 
1717 


mil 

11703,  .V,  ; 
I  I2ia.ia 

l<U8 


Prajue. . 
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Name. 


Ka7.  (Bpzalrel  b.  MorUifal) 

Kaz  <  DBVltl  b.  Aarun  h.  lunii'l  I . . . 

Ka/  iiii'MMiliii  b.  Solomnnl 

Ku/  ii.cmhiiii  III]  IsruHl) 

KiLZ  (li'TMhuD  lllM  b.  Jusepb  Bt 

Kn?  (lunii'l  b.  JuilBti  [Lwb]  ) . . . 

Ku/  (Jiiilah  b.  ((ffMbon) 

Ka/  '  luibitl  b.  Jnrot>) 

Ku/  i>binli'<ul  b.  (iprslicin) 

KiLf.  Olorilw'ul  til.)  b.  (Jerehon). 

K117  (Mosvs  b.  (ierabon) 


Place. 


Date. 


K117  (Mosvs  [II. 
Ivt'l). 


b.  Jutteph  Beza- 


Kb?  1  Piwiti  b.  Monlwiil) 

Ku^  iSiiiniifl  t).  Mnnltful) 

Ko^  (SiiluiiuiD  (I.J  b.  lit'rebon)... 

Kb;  (Solomon  [III  1  b.  (lershun). 
Kuf  (SolumoD  [II. j  b.  Hurdeoal). 


Prnirue 

PniKUP I 

I'niKur I 

I'niKiii- [ 

Pnwue ; 


Prn»fiio. . . 
Pnitf  uf. . . 
I'riiif  111'. . . 

Prai?uf. . . 

PrsRue. . . 


Kaz  GereboD  (I.). 


K U'vslliT  (( ii-onf ) of  U'lpslr 

KofTlniiii  b.  AslMTof  l.nliln 

K<>>tiiiillll  KliirtrtI  b.  Elljub  I'IfVf.. 

I.fintH*rjrt*r  (.\bnibam  b.  .SImtfou 

llc-Kli-). 
U'on-Tctiiplo   (liuutc  b.  Solomon 

JiKbib). 
Li'<iii-TiMiiplo  (Solomon) 

U'-m-TempIo     (Solomon    Judab 

ItapbBfl  b.  jB<-ob). 

U-vl 

Levi  UinlBilo  (and  Isaac  Lania- 

lU.). 

U'Vl  li.  SCliWhcn 

U-vlTUIi. 

Uibt  (Jobannl 

LlTiia  h.  Napblallof  FQrtb 

Ltpmann  b.  .\bniliam 

Mnhalab'l  1).  Mcnubcm  Isaac  U-vi 
Mabrlni  b.  (Mosc:?)  Jacob  Miuirs- 

wn. 
Mabrlm  b.  Jacob  b,  Mofl(»  l^vi . . . 

Miinn.<<.<u>b  h.  iNracI 

Mana^cu'b  (Jacob)  b.  Judab  Levi 
•  >f  l.iilH-riiil. 

ManaHsi'b  Ka/ln  b.  Solomon 

Maruitlitu  ( Aun>li) 

Majlis  b.  Alexander 

M.'ir 

.Mclrb.  Asbcr 

.McTr  b.  David 

Mclr  b.  David  b.  Benjamin 

.Mclr  b.  David  of  Kulk 

MeJrb.  F.1Ic/it  l.lpiiian  Ka?  (Ko- 
hen). 


Mclr  b.  Ephralni 

Mctr  Kpsteln  b.  Jai*<ib  Levi 

Mi'Tr  Frb'ilhurtf 

Meir  (iaiis  b.  McnallHin 

Mclr    (Meliabcml    Habib    b.    Ji^ 

sepb. 
Meir    Hcilbninn     (Hellpron)    b. 

Moses. 

Mcir  b,  Isaac  of  l^^kLscb 

Mclr  b.  Jacob  Koppt'l 

Mcir  b.  Joscpb  (Jos[>e)  Kohen  of 

Haiiibti  nr. 
Mi'Tr  b.  Manasseh  Nlkolsbure.. 

MHr  .Melll 

Mcir  li.  Mordecal  U'Vl 

Meir  b.  N'apblall  Kossowltz 

Meir  OettinKen 


I.wn,  78.  85- 
Wl (92V) 

17UI.  ■>.  B 

I.'i^G 

l.'iCtl 

l.WO.  89.  K>- 
9A.  IliUI), 
8.  9.  10 

UOi  (V) 

IMl 

IIC'4 

i.iai-flo 
lux,  m,  23, 

l.-ka-34.  35, 
:«l.  40.  41, 
49  ai.  56 

i:.ie-94.  99- 
i(i;ii.  47(y), 

4.S  (■/) 
l.Viti-l» 
l.i«9.  78 
l.'>29.  30,  33- 

34,;i5.:«).40 
l(iOS 
1.J89.    80-81, 

8.->-88.    90, 

92-94 
l.'il.^  18.  23, 

•M.  29,   30, 

41 

17-11 
1711 
l(lW-89,  92- 

97 
.   1610,  12,13- 
1    28 
.    17211 

Amstenlam....    172»>-27,   30, 

31 
Amsterdam....   lti97-99, 1703 


Prague j 

I 

Pnurue 1 

Prague I 

Prague 


Prague 

Prague 


Jcssniiz 

Consbintlnople 
Aiiislcrdaiii — 


Prague 

Amsterdam.. 


Venice . 
Venice . 


1602 
1657 


Amstenlam...   1701 
i'onstantinople  l(k'i2 

Ilainlairg 171.'j 

Amsleniam '  1711 

Kninkforl-on-   lliHS 
Ibe-Maln.      | 

Miintua 1713,24 

Amsleniam....    1710,  1.5,20 

Amsterdam. ... i  172«-29.   30, 
I    ;W.:(9-40,4U 

A  Mislerdum l(U(>-40 

Craivw 1390 


Venice 

l.-iflO-lCOO 

Halle 

1711 

Amsterdam 

1730 

Venmu 

im7 

Venice 

\r*i.T.  74 

Prague 

l.il2.  1.5,  18, 

22,  2«.  29 

Hamburg 

171.5.  20 

Lublin 

1(127 

Cracow 

lii42-44 

Pnisshllz 

1711 

Frankfort  -  on - 

1717 

ihcOder. 

Dybcmfurth . . 

1718-20 

Mantua 

l.T.57-t]0,  03- 

87 

Prague 

l.-|l.-..  18,  23 

Ilanaii 

1719 

Prague 

1«47  (?) 

\  enlce 

lt«7 

Cremona 

1.557-53 

Mantua 

l.itt) 

Sulzhacb  

17(B 

Hamburg 

1711 

( IfTcnbuch 

1717 

Prague 

1(!S0 

Venice 

11117-19 

Lublin 

l.'AS 

Prague 

11191 

Frankfort -on - 

lti«8 

tbe-Oder. 

Prague 

1709.  13,  14, 

2x.  33-38 

OHenbach 

1722 

Name. 


MeTr  oppenbelm  b.  Abraham  b 

lluer. 

Meir  Parenz 

Meir  b.  Pelbablab 

Mcir  llofe  b.  HIvya  Uofe 

Meir  Ibii  Scliiiiigi 

Mcir  b.  Si'llgof  KalLsili 

Meir  b.  Slialout  

Meir  b.  Soimnon 

Meir  b.  Wolf  sclnvab 

Mcir  (Ibn)  Vahya  b.  Joseph 

MeYr  b.  Zechiirlah 

Melsel(s)  (Juduli  l/jeb  b.  Sluibah 

BoDcm). 
Melsets  (Menahem) 

Meisels  (Tchernah  bat  Menahem) 
Menahem  li.  Aaron  Pnlaccn 


Menahem  b.  Abraham  Koben.. 
Menahem  (Manncs)  h.  Abraham 

Koben  of  (Slogan. 
Menahem    b.    Abraham    of    Mo- 

dena. 

Menahem  Azariah 

Menahem  (Mcudel)  b.  ItezBleet of 

Lui'lin. 
Menahem  (.Mendel)  Bloch  b.  Moses 


Menahem  Crispin 

Menahem  Davvan 

.Menahem  (Man)  b.  Ellezer 

Menahem  (.lacoh)  b.  Elie/er  Judah 

Ashkenazl. 
Menahem   (.Mandel)  Urunbut   b. 

David. 
Menahem     (Mendel)     b.     (Bar) 

Hlrschel. 


Menahem  (Man)  b.  Isaac  (Jacob) 
of  Prague. 


Menahem  Mendel  b.  Isaac  Levi. 

Menahem  (Mendel)  li.  Israel  Ko- 
hen Jarr)sla\v  (tf  I>-iiiherg- 

Melmhem  b.  .lacob  of  Cracow 

.Menahem  (Man)  b.  Jacob  Jeku- 
Ihiel. 

Menahem  b.  (Noah)  Jacob  Kohen 
fif  Xorden. 

Menahem  JalTe  b.  Isaac 


Menahem  (Manusch)  h.  Judah.. 


Menahem  b.  .Meir  Wilna 

Menaliem   Mendel    Korchman    b. 

Samuel  Kohen. 
Menahem  b.  Moses  Israel 


Menahem    (Mendel)    b.    Nathan 

F.lsenstadt. 
Menahem  de  Rossi  b.  Azariah.... 

Menahem  b.  Samuel  F.8ra 

Menahem  (Man)  b.  Solomon  Levi. 

Menahem  Sfummer  Kohen 

Meiialiriii  Trinki  h.  David 

Menahi'tM  ('Mariie  b.  Judab  Loeb) 
of  \Vllmer.sdorf. 


Mwhullam  (Phoebus)   b.  Aaron 
Hayyal. 
M'eshullam  (Zaiman)  b.  Aaron  b. 

UrI. 
Meshullam  (Zaiman)  b.  Abraham 

Berech  Pinkerle. 


Place. 


Frankfort  -  on 
the-Main. 

Venice 

Lublin 

Venice 

Constanliiiopli 

Halle 

Lublin 

Lublin 

Amsterdam 

FUno 

Venice 

Lublin 

Cracow 

Lublin 

Cracow 

Cnu'ow 

Venice 


Date. 


Venice 

Frank  fort -on  - 

the-Main. 
Bologna 


-  1697 

.1  1.545-75 
.    1643 

11157 

ir,Ni 

1710 
1.50S 
11181 
1723-24 

I.VHi 

lii:!ii  111 

HUH 
llKSi-70 
1B23  27 
l(i31-.5« 
llW  :«l,  46 

17(14  r,.H.  11, 

12,    19,    28, 

:i(i.  GO 
1114.S 

lliiM 


l5:^7^o 


Venice 1589 

Lublin hK>, 

81 
Frankfcjrt-on-:  1713 
llie-Main. 

SaloiiIca iroil 

Conslanlinople  1.525 
Amslerdaiii....  lillB 
Venice bHMj 


1717 


,80- 


Hanau . . 
Prague.. 


Berlin 

Prague 

I'raiTue 

Wilmersdorf . . 


Sulzhach 

Dyhernfurth . 

Cracow 

Amsterdam... 


92. 


Venice 

WandslMick  ... 

Altona 

Amsterdam 


Venice 

Constantinople 

Venice 

Hanau 

Sulzbach 

Kiirth 

Offenbach.  .. 

Homhurg 

Amsterdam... 

Fraiikf(»rt-on 

t  he-Oder. 

Prague 

Fernira 

Prague 


Mantua.. 


Meshidlam  Ashkenazl 

Meshullam  Ba&san 

Meshullam  CusI 

Meshullam  Cusl  I,evl 

Meshullam  (Phoebus)  b.  F.lijah... 

Mesbullam  Gentile  b.  Moses 


Amslerdam... 

Prague 

Venice 

Dyhernfurth. 

Sidzbacb 

Hanau 

Wilmersdorf. 

Berlin 

Frankfiirt-im- 

Ihe-oder. 
Frankfort- on 

the-Oder. 
Sulzbach 


Amsterdam.... 

Venice 

Venice 

Venice 

Plove  di  Sacco. 

Venice 

Frankfort -on- 

the-Oder. 
Mantua 


1089-90, 
1701 
170:! 
1711,  20,  28. 

llitlH 

11171.    73-74. 
80.  HI 
1(K4-S8 
1IJH9-90,  93 
1.5H7-88 
1(190 

1712 

17:« 

lot'. 
1(149,  70 

\«n 

1I>4H 

1(1.57 

1712 

1710-17 

172:1-26 

172<) 

1734 

I1III3,  69 

1701-2 

1549.50 

1.5.55 

1705 

1.565 
1614 

172+-27.    32. 
3:1,  38-39 
lB«-90 
1(122 
16!l()-91 
17111 
1710-12 
1713-14 
1716-17 
1717 

1703,  12,  2.5, 

29 
1716-17,  22. 

(17  (V) 
KK),  84-85. 

K5 

17IX),4 
1685 
1.587 
1475 
1614 
1709.  11-13. 

2<).  32 
1673 
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H(>8hull»m      (Pbwbus     Zalman) 
llunvltz. 


Place. 


Dalf. 


Mesbulluiu  ilurwitz  Levi.. 


MfshuIIam  (Phoebus)  b.  Isaar. 
Me^hilJIuiii  (K(ifiiiulili)  b.  Sbeliia. 

lufi. 

Meshulliini  b.  R*ilomon 

Me>liiillaiii    Sullum    (Salem?)    b. 

Isjiar. 

Mlrriael  b.  Abnihain 

Mirhuel  Uluz  MooMtto 

Mil  liael  (i'ac'im  (':") 

Michael  Haiiuu  b.  Siilomun 

Michael  b.  yayyim  TalinesliiBen. 

Michael  h.  yimi-Tiib  Kohen 

Mcirilecal 

Miinlecai  h.  Abraham  of  Posen... 

M<>rilecal  b.  Abrubum  Telaier  of 
Znlkiev. 

Mor<le4-al  Alfandarl  b,  Shabbethai 

Mordecal  of  A  liitbach 

Morilei-al  ibn  *.Atpmr  b.  Reul>en... 

Mnrilecal  A<!Ulal'b.  .Moses 

Monlecal    b.     Barmh    of    Tivoll. 

Morilecal  b.  Itenjauiin  Zceb  of 
Cnu'ow. 

Monli-cal  b.  David 

Moi-decal  (<iuiupel)  b.  Eleazar 
Hellilels. 

Moi'decul  tiener  Baermann  Hal- 
be  r»iadt. 

liurdecal  b.  Jacob  of  Prostltz 


Monlecal  (Raer)  Jakerl 

Monlwal  b.  Jehlel  .Michael  Slawa- 

licb. 
Monlecal  b.  .loseph  .ludali  Walil. 
Mordecal  (CiiiaixM)  b.  Judab  Loeb 

(b.  Mordecal)  I'olak. 


Frankfort-on-  ITOa.    5,    8, 
the-Oder.       I    11-12.    13. 
-1) 

PraRue liUT.  48,  83 

Wlhiiersdorf..    IfiVl,  "J 

Frankfort -oil-  16T7 
the-Oder. 

Sulzbach l(!!»5-96(?) 

AiiLsterdam....    171.") 

Venice 1.5t.V-(6,    49, 

rii 

Lublin l.Wtl,  .'.n.  06 

Mantua 15slt-90 


Berlin.... 
Le^'horn.. 


KiWt-lTOO 
ItlVK'tf,  ,55- 


Ton.'itantlnople 

ITIC 

Frankfort -on - 

1T17.20 

the-Malu. 

Fiirth 

1727 

Salonica 

I7:i2 

Verona 

11(47 

OHenbach 

171« 

D)  hernfurth  . . 

171."; 

Amsterdani 

1717-lR.  20 

('on»tuntino|ite 

1711).  23 

Funh   

lia»2  aj,  1701 

Auisterdani — 

1721 

Amsterdam 

liiUl,  97 

Venice 

l.W 

Prague 

ltB7 

Cracow 

Ili70 

Praifue 

i.-.ia 

Amsterdam....   1712 


Monlecal  h.  Moses  Levi 

Mordecal  b.  Moses  Menabem  Na- 
hum. 


Mi)rdecal  h.  Naphtall 

Mordecal  b.  .Naiditall  lllrz.. 


Lublin 

Pniirue 

Manau 

Ba.sel 

Hanau 

Praffue 

Fninkforl-oi 
llie-(Wer. 

Basel 

Amsterdam.. 


lla.sel  . . 
Berlin.. 
l*niKiie. 


Mortlecal  b.  BeulH'u  Basla 

MordiH'al  Saul  b.  Sjuiiuel  Saul { 

>Ior<lw«l  b.  Shabbelbal 

Monle**al  b.  SImbab 

Mordecal  Sofer  o'f  i*nit;ue 

Mt)rilc<'al  b.  Sotouion ' 

Moses  (b V ) 

Mown  (.Mo.ses  b.  Moses?) 

Moses  b.  (.\an>n?)  of  /.oiklev 

Mos4-s  b.  Aaron  A.<«bkenazl i 

MoMi-s  b.  Aaron   Kolieu  of    WIt-i 

niund. 
Moses  b.  Aaron  of  Worms 


Mi«es  b.  Abraham  Ablnu.. 


Basi'l 

Fiirtb 

Amsierdum... . 

.Sniclno 

Venice 

Ila.sel 

Venice 

Pni^'iie 

Amsterdam 

Lublin 

Cnicow 

Zolkh'V 

Consluntlnople 
Amstenlam.... 

Amsterdam.... 


Amaterdam.... 


Mows  b.  Abniham  Kohen 

Moses  b.  Abndiam  of  U-lpnIk  — 

.Moses  b.  Abrahatn  Nathan 

Miwes  .\bnlalla 

.^Io^es  1).  .McxantliT  Ia*vI 

Mosi-s  Alfahis 

MiKses  A llariLs 

.Miws     (Salhanlei)     AILschnl    b. 

Aamn  Fn'und  of  I'niLTiie. 

Moses  Ainarllto  b.  s.ilornon 

Ml  "SI'S  (Isjuici  li.  A-isht-r 

Mows  b.  Asller  Koh.-n  .if  Halle. . . 
MiM's    (SlrniMU)  llaslllu  b.  Sliab- 

U'lhul. 

Moses  Itelrnonte 

Moses  lt«>nvenlste 

Uosesi  Beu-^lon 


HaHe 

Wllmersilorf.. 

Lublin 

Lublin 

Venlci' 

BlLS4'l 

Venhv 

Venli't' 

Fninkforl-on 
the-iider. 

Snionica 

I'niune.  

Jessnlt/ 

Veiona 


Amsterdam... 

Venice 

Mantua 


1.196,1602-5 

llMIS,  U 

ItilO 

11122 

1112125 

17115 

lliUO 

liill-12 
lci4»  .50,   .W- 
51,   53,    M, 

w.  w-m. 
nn,  117.  70- 

TI.SI,  M) 

i.'rfdi 
i;i(i 

17(lVtf,  9- 

III 

1III2 
liiiri 
1702 
US'.i 

llill7 

l"i!«,lULS-19 

15711 

1512 

17:t2 

llSlli 

|.V<ii,  92-li:i 

I71.S 

1)152 

1727 

KIVI,  5.-1,  ,56- 
57.  M.  Ill 
Oil.   61  -  IKI, 
711-71.  HI 

liWi,  n7,  m 
91 

171 11 

1721 
2X. 

liiP.I 

|i;;ii 

l.>7 

mill 

|.'J«  1600 
IIII9 
1697  119 

1719.22 

I  nw.  1673-75 

IT-.'-i 

li« 

1614-4.5 

|IU7 

1667 


14 

21.  27 
10,32 

i(?) 


Name. 


Miwes  dim  Yalflpir)  Brandon... 

Mosi^s  carillo 

.Mos4**  Con-OS 

.Mo,s.-s  li.  Daniel  of  Itobatyn 

.Mosi*s  I,.  David 

.Miwes  Diaz  b.  Isaac 

Mox^s  Dorheitu 


Moses  b.  Fllezer 

Moses  b.  Kllezer 

Mos4'S  b.  Kllezer  of  Wljna 

Moses  b.  Kzra 

Moses  Facllino  b.  Samuel 

Mows  Falcon  b.  Samuel 

Mfpses  Fninkf urter 

.Mc»es  (;abl.a| 

.Moses  (iabbal 

Mipses  (ilfrut 

.Mosi-t  (.oini'Z  .Me8(|Ulta  b.  Isaac. 

Mosi-s  Habll 

.Mosf-s  l)ai;iz 


Miwes  h.  Hallfah  Sa'adla 

MoH-s  l,laliml  b. Solomon 

.Mose:*  Hamon  b.  ,l<rs4>ph 

Mioses  Hatiwn  b.  Joseph  Moses. 


Moses  (David)  Hansen  b.  Xjilman. 
.Mi«es  (David  Teliele)  b.  Hayylin 
Koethen. 

M.wes  b.  Ilavvlmof  TIkolln 

Mioses  llellprlnb.  I'hinehas 

M««ies  Hock  b.  l.saac 


l*lm*e. 


Dale. 


Amsterdam.... 

Smyrna 

Venice 

Z<ilklev 

Amsterdam 


Moss's  b.  Isajic 

M<*ses  b.  Isiuu- I 

I 

Mos(.s  b.  Isaiah  b.  Isaac 

MitM-s  b.  Israel  (I.sser)  La.sar  Cra- 
cow, j 

Miw-s  b.  Issai'har  (Baemuinn)i 
Wink. 


Moses  b.  Jacob  lielhaar  of  PraKue    Praitue.. 


Frankfort -oD- 
thi'-Maln.       ! 

Venice 

Cnw-ow 

Lublin 

Craci»w 

Constantinople 

Saloidca 

Amstenlam... . 

Venice 

Salonica 

Smyrna 

Amstenlam 

Naples 

Vi-nlce 

Amsterdam 

WandslMt'k .  . . 

Venice 

Constantinople 
Constantinople 

Sul/liach 

Fiirtli 

Venue 

Wandsbvek  ... 

OITent'ttcb 

.Amsterdam...  . 

Pnicue 

Frankfi^rt -on  - 

tbe-IKler. 

Il.'rlln 

Pnitfue 

Napu^s 

<  onsiiintlnopie 

Sulonica 

Crac«iw 

Lublin 

Cnicoiv 

Amstenlam 


1706-10 
16,59 
lUW  (?) 
lUUI 

\Ta 

1706-13(15?) 
1719,  23 

1614 

1640 

lUS! 

1.571 

1516 

1719-29,33 

1721 

1.57S 

I6.5K 

17;il,  W.  64 

I7it7-» 

I4X.S 

ITitM 

17I»H4 

IT:>1  33 

1711 

I.5IM 

151.5.  III.  46 

IllM  n5,  06 

i:i>i 

ITIH'S 
1723 

1— »i 

liVill.  62 
11194 
I  (Ml 


Moses  b.  Jacob  Maars4'n  Li-vl  of 
Amsterdam. 


MikO's  b.  Jacob  of  Slutzk... 

Mosi-s  Jaffe 

.MoM's  b.  Jonah  liamburg.. 


Moses  b.  Joseph 

Moew-s  b.  JivM-ph 

M>ws  b.  J.-,eph  Aryeh 

Moses  b.  Jiwph  (b.  Uaac  Inlah 
of  Woldlslaw). 


Monies  b.  Jitsepli  Kmden 

Mow-s  b.  Judab  (l>M'h)  Cleve.. 

Moses  b.  Jtididi  ut  Kmden 

Mim-s  IMenahem  Nalium)  b.  Ju- 
dab lUiebi  Kax. 


Altona 

llamlturv 

l(o<le|helm... 

Fninkfort-  on 
the- .Main. 

Mi'tz 

J<*ssfdtjc. . . 

Venl.T... 

Frankfort  . :. 

ihe-Muln. 
Lublin 


Iitl9-1701 

ITIH  IS  20 

H'.C 

i:ia  17.  19 

1719,  31 

l«U4 

1636 

l'U6 

1725  3ll.  211- 

27.;«i.:t2,a). 

:m-40 
DIU^IO.    13, 

14.  I6tl7?), 

211,23 
I72H 
1741 

i;,5:i 
17.511 


!   :' 


UiUlu... 
Pnirup — 

Wi<ekvlMlort . 
FOrlJi 


Pmmie,, 
MoMii  tialu'l  b.  .Matllthlah  b.  Sam-    Venk«.,. 


I    MOM'S  Kttlajf  (Kluilla/)  .. 
MoS4«  b.  Kalloun  SlH'ler. 


M,ws  1.1'Vl  .^shkelllu■l  of  Muduttu 
Mosirs  Levi  Ha//J)ll 

M"--.  I  •  >i  M''i  

M  ■  »i 

M 

M 

M 

M 


bnm. 
MiMi*     h.    Misihullani     .^.ulM.nti 
I   Hvtva  Iba  Mlnlr 


1-.  .Mr.!     .\iu»I' nJaat.. 


IIU2,  46 
I6U5 

liau 
1711 

iri'.i 


|iU> 
172S 

ITls 


lu-.:,  .•»i,  u), 

IflWI  ttt,    94, 

r. 

i7nv-6(>) 

u»itao 

-•I 


.sM 

iiu^«»-ini 
I  i.vw 


TypoKraphy 
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Nimv. 


Mnon  MIns  LcTi  b.  Asht-r 

>!<'!«■'  MInz  l>'\l  b.  Isauc  Mt'ua- 
Ill-Ill  li.  Mii-u'S. 

Mi-M-y  Uli'/Jkluli)  b.  MucalU 

Mi~-.  Ii.  .M..S.1. 

M<l!M-s  t).    MllIM-^ 

M'~-^  b   Miwx  Mpir  Knht-n 

M<>^*^j>.  Niiibiin  Muniflburv 

Mixi-A    lltapliiu'll     UlbilfUKhl    b. 
SUIIIIII'I  Ituvlil. 

Moss's  l^mu.1  b.  Eloazar 


M'  ""•!'  I'i'n'Ini 

M-  ^.t".  Pbi tnio 

M.'i.-.  riiilii  iN'iKuiln 

>!"•«■»  I'.iki 

M>^-y  tArvi'ht  INwn 

MiN*-*.  I'rtnrliml 

Ml  •SI-*  Stu-hs  b,  sliiitxin  of  IV>iM*n. 

Miie««^  SntTtrU 

Mini-M  ii.  Siiiniii'l  (itenvift) 

MoHi--^  h.  SjllllUI-l  Kiibuti  nf  llrzcw. 
Ml-*"-  h.  SlIUl    I'lllHT 

M ^hiib'l 

»'   -   ■  ^••lliiil 

^'         ~hubbvttiBi  b.  I^iyylm  Sub- 


\| 


I  b.  SImbht'tbnl  o(  I/iklM-h  . . 
I  h,  Sbiu*ur  (Zuhiiaii)  Knhi'ii 


-  n.n  Sbnuhnn 

-  ^liiiiHin 

-  I-.  siim'«»n 

■  siiii<'<iii(b.)  ADMbelHiir- 

~  ii.  Slnituih  Boni'm 


M'ii»i*s  Siiloiniin 

Miw'!!  b.  Siiliimiin  Ashki'nuzi. 

Miru*^  b.  Siiliiiiioii  Levi 

MooeA  S|if rn  ti.  Jaci)b 


Mill's  Tuniiilo 

M.~.-.  Iiiif.ii 

M<ni-M  raiisk  b.  fMilneluu  Sbut)e( 


Mon««*  Trinni  I.pvI  of  Horoa. .. 

MI.H.-I  nizb.  EllcitiT 

>l  -  >    ((.full    Vi-nlurln    b.    Jo- 


M  1  Vli-nna. 

.M.O.7.  VVaaif 


Mojira  Wvbnwuser  b.  Kalrlel... 


Moi^-s  W.'liuh. 


Miisis  b.  Zarhnhab  Kobeo  Corfu. 
Mostn  Zariito 


Mrisis  (Ijavvlm)  i^larh 

MiiM-s  ^rfiiil  ill  lienina 

MiiK«>s  h.  ;f<'M 

B|i>si>^  b.  ZiOil  KalunyiDus  of  Hal- 
iMTNiaili. 

Hoses  b.  ZiTnb  Ashkenazl 

Nnbnmn  b.  Jai-oli  nf  l.tibllii 

Nnhiiiiin  b.  .)i*bli-l  of  IK'ssau 

N'abiiiias  (flavlil  ilin) 

Nnbmlas  (^muel  b.  David) 


Nahiim  Koben 

Niilibtall  (?) 

Nnptitall  b.  Aanm  Asbkfnazi 

Naphlall  Allsrhul  b.  Toblnh 

Naphiall    {Hi>rzi>l)   AILvhOlpr  h. 

(Jacob*  AAi'ber  Ans4>tiel  b.  Naph- 

tall  Hrrzcl. 
Nnphtali  AsbkenazI  b.  Joseph 

Naphlall  (Ilirsfli)  b.  Azriel  Wll- 

na 

Napbtall  (lllrsoh)  b.  Jamb 

Naphlall  (Zi'hl)  b.  Jamb 

Naphlall  l&'bi)  b.  Jacob  Levi  of 

(inHsoii. 
Naphlall  (Hirz  I  b.  Jiidah  Lima  of 

Essen. 


Amstenlam.... 
Venice 

AiiiHlenlain.... 

rru(*ow 

Wlimerwlorf . . 

Lublin 

AnisU'ntam.... 
AMLHU-nlain... 

ConsUDtliiopli 


Dale. 


Amsterdam.... 

^<mv^lH 

Aiiistenlaiii — 
l'on!itMiithiii|ili- 

Berlin 

Venice 

Frankftirl-on- 
llie-<tUer. 

Pniifiie inort.  11 

llnmliurK I  l"'.*' 

Am.ilenlain....'  ITIIU 

Lublin '  I.ITI-Ta 

rnunie l.V<.'>-lt(05 

('•uwlaniinople  IrCS 
Salonlca I  1051 


i;i3 

IMM 

ITIIH 

l.'M.  tm.  119 

I.Wl 

11144.  41) 
ITli! 


l.'>4«  47, 
.111.  .'>4 
llINH 
1T:« 
IIV44 
15N1 
ITI.i 
lOIT 
17(0 


PniBue 

Aiii>terdaiu... 

Berlin 

Sabblonella... 

Salonlca 

Auistenliiui... 
Wllmersdnrf . 

Prnuue 

DesHall 

Jc«inllz 

Cracow 

Venli-e 

Ainstenlniii... 
Frankfort -on 

Ihe-Maln. 
Smyrna 

Venice 

Dvhemfurlh . 
Berlin 


Frankfort  -  on 
ihe-i  ider. 

Venlci' 

Prague 

Venice 


Prnfcue 

Frankfort -on- 
the-Mulii. 

Mantua 

PrBffue 

Cracow 

Praffue 


Frankfort -on 

ihi'-.Muin. 
Venire 


Venice 

Mantua 

Venice 

Amsterdam 

Uyhemfurth  . . 
Amsterdam 

Constantinople 

Lublin 

Jessnltz 

Constantinople 
Constantinople 

Am.sierdam.... 

Lublin 

Venice 

Crai-ow 

Pmpue 


.*?alonica 

Venice 

Ciinstanliniipii 

Amsterdam.... 

Venice 

Berlin 


I.WI 

17(17 

17  LI 

I.V4-.".i) 

Hi:.' I 

l(i.x7 

li!7l-73 

lli.1<i 

ltiilO-1701.  4 

\rM 

1G42 
1713 

lem 

1719 

i7no 

ion! 

liani.  97 
lUUU.      1705. 
9,  14-1.5.  17 

17S4  as,  aa 

1(K0 
li'ilii.  12 
1707 

BBS 
1711-13 

1.W1.  93 
I."i!«.">-!I7 
15UK 

KKfi  fi.  9. 10, 
14.1N,21-22 
VM 


•M, 


Sulzbacb. 


l.Tttl.  49, 
5),  7i; 
IiH»i  73 
llir.t  UTi 
KWi 

i;3ti 
i(aio-9i 

1713 

172fi 
KHS  (?) 
1734 
l.Tltf-ll 
l.ilH-ll.   11- 
'£i 
ll'i<!9 
llMH 
17(M  .1 
l.TffiWH,  98 
ItS^,  49 


l.'-.«V-97 

llilll^ 

l.'.KI-U 

16S5-85 

1C.49 

Ul.-i 

161.-)- 17 


Name. 


Napbtall  (HIrscb)  b.  Moses  of  Go- 

Jeli'ln. 
Naphlall  (Z»'lil  Hlmch)  b.   Moses 

Toliliib  l('aitiiiaiin). 
Napbtall  (lllrsch)  I'appeuhelm 


Napbtall  li.  Samuel  Ilelda 

Napbtall  Schwara 

Napbbill  (Mir/)  ii.  siuiMin  Langlos 

Nathan  Auerbach  b.  Moses  of  Wls- 
nlcz. 

Nathan  b.  Davlil  Levi 

.Nathan  b.  Uer!.bun  AshkenazI 

Nathan  (iota  ((■una?)  b.  Isaac  b. 
Abraham. 

Nathan  b.  Isaac  Frleilburg 

Nathan  CFeltel)  I).  Judah 

Nathan  .Mlchelliai'h  b.  Ellezer 

Nathan  (Phelbel)  b.  .Moses 


.Nathan  b.  Mos<-s  Petlltzer 

Nathan  de  S;ilo 

Nathan  b.  Samuel 

Nathan  (.N'ata )  li.  Samuel 

Nathan  (Nata)  li.  Simeon  nf  Posen. 

Nathan  b.  Solnriion  Astikenazi 

Naihanael  Halfun  b.  Perez 

Nathiiiiuel  I),  .luilull 

Nathanael  b.  LcvTof  .lerusjilem... 

Neheliilah  b.  .\hrahaMi 

Neunuirk  (Nathan  b.  Loeb) 

Neumark.  Moses  (or  Judah  I.oel>). 
Nlcolal  (ClirlsHan) 


Place. 


Prague 

Cracow 

Amsterdam.. 


Prapue 

LuMIn 

Frankfort-on 

Ihe-Oder. 
Wllmersdorf . 

Altona 

Lublin 

Frankfori-on- 

(he-Maln. 
Venice 


Date. 


NIssIm  h.  Azriel 

N].<i9im  Ilalfau  b.  Abba-Marl.. 
Nisslni  li.  Hnvviin  Ashkenazl. 

NLs-sIm  ( David)  b.  Miise.s 

NIssim  Ibn  Shoshan 


NIssfm  Vllelslt 

Noah  Casirino 

Noah  b.  Hezekiah 

Noah  b.  Samuel 

Obadiah  Maronand  Jebield'ltalla 

(Jbailhili  Suhlmkh 

(Jbailiiili  li.  Zachiiriah 

I'aulus  of  Praffue 

Pelta  (=  Pallal)  of  Meseritz... 


PeruRia  (Joshua  b.  Judah  Samuel) 

PeruRia  (.ludah  Siilnliel) 

Perugia  (Judah  Samuel) 


Perugia,  Louis  of  (?). 


Pethahlah(Moses)b. Joseph  of  Ofen 

Phlnelms  h.  Kliakim 

Phlnelia.s    lleilproii  b.  Judah  of 

Neuersilorf. 
Phoebus  b.  Menahem  b.  Phoebus  . 

Pinne  bat  Wolf 

Polychron  b.  Lsaac 

Proops  (Solomon) 

Proops'  Heirs 

Pugil  (Johann  Kaiipar) 


Rahamlm  Halfon 

Raphael . . .'. 

Ua|iliael  Abbas  b.  Joshua 

Rapbael     Altschul    b.    Mordecal 

Cumpel  of  PraRUe. 
Raphael  HayvimSupino(Sopino?) 

Raphael  (Hayy(ni)  d'ltalia 

Raphael  b.'  Moses  b.  Isjuic  Judah. 
Raphael  rli  Palaslos  b.  Joshua... 
Raphael  li.  Solomon  of  Lithuania 
Raphael  b.  Samuel 


Cracow 

Amsterdam.... 

Bajtel 

Frankfort  -  on  - 

tlie-oder. 

Cracow 

Femira 

Amsterdam.... 

Fiirth 

Lublin 

Venice 

Trini 

Lublin 

Naples 

Amsterdam.... 

Berlin 

Berlin 

Frankfort  -i 

the-Maln. 

Hanau 

Venice 

Constantinople 
Venice 


Constantinople 

Mantua 

PniRue 

Lulilin 

Mantua 

Constantinople 

Venice 

Helmstadt 

Frarikfoi"t-on 
the-Oder. 

Mantua 

Mantua 

Mantua 


Mantua.. 


PraRue 

Amslerdani.. 
Ba.sel 


Rapbael  de  Silva  b.  Solomon 

Raphael  Talml  b.  Immanuel  of 
Forll. 

Rapbael  Treves 

Rebeci'a  bat  Isaac  b.  Judah  JQdels 
Ileicbel  bat  Isaac  b.  Judah  JQdels. 


Rels  (Hirz  b.  SeliRmann).. 
Ileis  (Isaac  Eisak  b.  Hirz). 

Uels  (Sellgmann  b.  Hirz).. 


Offenbach . . 

Berlin 

Constantinople 
Amsterdam.. 
Amsterdam.. 
Fninkfort-on- 
the-Maln. 

Venice 

HaRue 

Amsterdam. 
FOrth 


Leghorn 

Mantua 

Cracow 

Amsterdam.. 


Frankfort-on 
the-Oder. 

Venice 

Bologna 

Constantinople 
Wllmersdorf  . . 
Wllmersdorf.. 

Sulzhach 

Fiirth 

Offenbach 

Frankfort -on - 

the-Main. 
Frankfort  -  on- 

the-Main. 

HoniburR 

Offenbach 


1S0.5 

1W5 

1(K0.  .1(1.  36- 
.57,  .V> 
167.5.  83,  86 
1.5«« 
1093 

1726-27 
17:!3 
l(il4 
1699 

1639-30 

1593 
1700-10 
1B12 
1702 

1569-71 

1477 

1736 

1732-27 

163:(-27 

1605 

1.535 

1623-27 

14K7-92 

1731-27(36?) 

1719-3<i 

l(iim-1703(?) 

1699 

1712 
1545 

17;)3 

1719 

1597,     99, 
1601,  3-4,  5 
1643 
165:! 
1075 
lfi2:t-,27 
1672 
I.57H 
1.549 
low  I 
1697-99 

1(!4J< 
1622-26 
16.57,  59,  61, 

62,  64 
1667-72,  9.5, 

99 

1586,90-92 
1706,  10 
1602 

1723 

1717 

1736-37 

17(14-34 

1734-1849 

1704 

1711 
1518-19 
17119 
1691-92 

1651-52 

1724 

1667.  70 

1714-16 

lliie 

1683 

1656 
1537-40 

1711 

1677 

1677.79,80,83 

1691 

li;9;!-99. 171)1 

1715 

1687 

1687,1706-11 

1711-13 
1714-19.  21 
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Name. 


Reuben  b.  Eliakim  of  Mayence... . 


Keuhcn  FDrst  ( Fcrst)  I).  Nethaneel 
lli'iilicii  li.  Isuai'  Levi  lireldeubacli 

(llrtiteuliaih). 
Reyna  ( LX>Dna) 


Place. 


Auisterdam... 


Date. 


Roizel  (wife  of  Flshel) 

Suadiuli.  AblKtlurb.  Kllezer  Koben 
i«aaiiia  An^el  b.  Samuel 


Saailla  b.  David 

Saadla  Koben  b.  Zalinan 

SainsoD  b.  Aaron  Isaac 

Samson  Hablllo 

Samson  liaiiati  b.  Solomon.. 
Samson  Melli  b.  Mordecal.. 
Samson  b.  Moses 


Berlin.......... 

Frankfort-on* 

tbe-OUer.       | 

Constantinople 

Kuril    Tchesb- 

llie. 

Cnn-ow 

Pni^'ue 

Salonk-a 

Venice 

Lejiborn  . . . 

Lublin 

Venice 

Homburg . . 

.Mantua 

Lulilln 


UU4,    40-47, 

.w,  m-tKi, 

"(>-71,  ',» 
17111! 

iT^\  a) 
i.'>fn-94 

1.W7-98 

l.-)Hl 
II1I4 

17LM-21,    29, 
I    K 
ll£5t 
Ili.V) 

lit:io? 

lli.'Vi 
I  1724-2.1 

I  ii;7« 
I  iBi»-2n, 


23- 


Sams()n  .'^anpulne  b.  Micbael 

Samson  Tarnlirrod  b.  l.layylm  . . 

Samuel  b.  .  .  V  (of  tbc  family  of 

Isalab  b.  Saniuel  Levi). 

Samuel  Al>nivanel  Soeyro 

Samuel  Amato 

Samuel  Archevoltl 

Samuel  b.  Aryeli  (Loeb)  Levi  of 

Posell. 

Samuel  b.  Aslier  Levi 

Samuel  Ibn  .\sbkani  Zarfail 

Samuel  llaruch  and  Jacob  BarU'ii 
Samuel  Itervel  b.  Judali  Iteutlin^. 

Samuel  l!|..<b  b.Jaioli 

Samuel  Caleb 

Samuel  di  I'ampos 

Samuel  Ca-sea  b.  Moses 

Saniuel  dl  Cazeres 

Samuel  b.  David  liumpel 

Saniuel  Ibn  iJelMls 

Samuel  Dresle 


Verona la'iO 

Frankfort -on-  11191 

tbe-(  )der.       I 
Lublin I  1B)0 


Samuel  (Sanwel)  b.    Eliakim    b. 

Melr. 

Samuel  b.  Klkanab 

Samuel  Flirt li(sameasprecediiiKV) 

Samuel  (htm)  ti'acoii 

Samuel  l.1alilllo 

Samuel  llairiz 

Samuel  b.  ilavylm 

Samuel  l,Ia//an 

SaiiiueUli'litali.Josephofllambuii? 

Saniuel  h   lle/iklah  Levi 

Samuel    lluruliz    b.    Meshullam 

(/alimiu)    b.    Josepli    Levi    of 

l'rat:ue. 


Am.slerdara.. 
Constantinople 

Venice 

Amsterdam 

PraBiie 

Ferrara 

Venice 

Sulzbacti 

Zolkiev 

Salonica 

Amsterdam 

Mantua 

Amsti'niam  — 

Prague j 

Venice 

Cracow 


Samuel  b.  Isaac  Boehm.. 


Samuel    (Sanwel)    b.   Jacoli    (of 
Lissa). 


Samuel  h.  Jacob  l^vl  Bmndeis... 
Samuel  (Sanwel )  b.  Jaiub  Puppicz 

Samuel  b.  .lerabmeel 

Samuel  (^.ebl  HIrscb)  b.  Joel  Sirks 
Samuel    li.   Jonab    (Askeri  V)  of 
Salonica. 

Samuel  h.  Josepb 

Samuel  b.  .Iiiduli. 

Samiii'l  b.  .Iiiilnli  Sliammaiih 

S4imuel  Kul/enellenboKen 

Saiiiltel  KoIimIh) 

SjiiMUel  Kusin  li.  U'Vi 

Saniuel  lM\it 


Samuel  Levi 

Samuel  Levi  llm  Hakim. 


Samuel  Maffn»wi 

Samuel  Miiiiiliin  I).  Jiicol) 

Samuel  Miiniuez  li.  Stilomon 

Samuel  dl  Medina  b.  Sliemalali. . . 

Samuel  Melsel 

Samuel  h,  MIcI I 

Samuel  b.  .Mordecal  Ashkena/i  of 
Pl^'Diysl. 


Berlin 

Fnmkfort  -on 

ibe-Maln. 

Fflrtb 

Hanau 

Fall 

Venice 

Venice 

HomburK 

Venice 

Berlin 

Najiles 

Wlliiiersilorf.., 
Fnmkfort -on 

tlie-oder. 


Cremona.. 

Padua 

Venice 

Cnu'tiw 

IlaiuliurtJt.. 

FQrtb 


Wilinersdorf.. 
Wilmersdorf.. 

Lublin 

Wllmcrsdorf.. 

Cnicow 

Amsterdam... 


um-ss 

1728 

i;o7,  7-8,  8, 
i.'i 

l.'>12 
■  Ml  52 

HViti 

1712 
Iii!l."i 
1.W7 
li^'i 
l.Vi9 
IIIM) 
i.W,.  18 
l."iiW,  97.  98 
lltll  1/1,39- 
4(1.  1737 
1712 
1714 

1724.  25,  20 

1719 

Hh7 

I(H:) 
,  l.-iili>-98 
;  1712 

IIM8 

I7IKI 

1492 

|(.7U.  el  74 
1  lli;7,  81),  80, 

81),  91-1701, 

.5.  U,  13 
'  I.ViC 

i.'iia 

l.'iil.">  «7 
l.'itHI  81 
lli8<l,  87,  88, 

I'd 
1(811-92,  98- 

94 
17l(t 
1117:1  74 
l.V.rll 
1729 
l(C<l  40 
1728 


Amsterdam....   1081-«.* 

Amstenlam —    1713 

Venice [  l.va 

Udrla 1492 

Venice l(tl<V37 

Napli-s 14WI 


Mantua. 

Cracow 

Constantinople 


Conslaniliuipb' 

Venice 

.\ii)stenlaui... . 

Venice 

Manilla |iU8 

Pnuriie nill-l 

Vellli-e 1:21 

Cnic»»w 1  1012 


13  14 

iiii;ii?,i 
1.M1147,  i; 

4S 
1717 
I. Mil 
ITKi.  14  10 

I1V47 


Name. 


Samuel  (Jos«pb)b.  MunlecalGnu- 

mark. 

Samuel  I).  Moses  Frankfurti-r 

Samuel  b.  Minim's  Levi 

Samuel  b.  Moses  Le\  i 

Samuel  b.  Moses  S^'djeimi-aaa 

Samuel  l(.  Miisa 

Samuel  Nor/1  li.  Isaac 

Samuel  b.  I'enil.ivali  

Samuel  pinio 

.Samuel  Poppert 

SamiH'l  Hlkniuin 

.Samuel  KtHirliriies-Mendes 

Samuel  Itosa  li.  Isaac  Itanicti 

Samuel  li.  .Samuel  ile  Itoma 

Samuel  Schwab  b.  Jose|>li  of  dilnz- 

bllrv. 
Samuel    Shalom    Sedjelim«»l    of 

Le  panto. 
Samuel  Telxelra 


Place. 


Cruww. 


Date. 


AmMeninni.. 

Salunicu 

AiiiKterdaiii  . 

Salonica 

/aiiiorv 

Mantua. 


Amsterdam... 

Altonu 

ConstaniinopI 
Amsterdam... 
Amsterdam... 

.Naples 

Ainsterdam... 


Samuel  ValeasI 

Samuel  (iipiienheim)  of  Vienna  .. 

Samuel  /jiriatl 

Samuel  h.  Zeidi  Wolf  b.   F.pliraim 
Fist'ilei  of  I>'iuberW- 

Sarab  l>at  Jactili 

Saul  llelimi.l  b.  Jos--i)bof  Idlne.. 

Saul  b    Itenjaliiln  li.  Isiuir 

Saul  of  Frankfort-on-tbe-dder 

Saul  (Simeon)  b.  Judali  Levi 

S»-bwar/,  (i.|ayylm  I).  David)  


Sellgb.  Abraham  l«vl 

SellR  (Ahi  'Fzri)  li.  Solonum 
Venice. 


SeilKmann    rima    b.  Mueea  .Sim- 
eon. 

Sliabbetbal  (?) 

Sliablietbai  Itatis 


Venice 

Atnaterdani... 


Smyrna... 


Rome 

Amsteniaiu.. 


Pramie . 
Venli-e... 


l-Vnnkfort-on  - 
tliiM  aier. 

Lulilln 

Pnufue 

Oels ] 

Auirsburg 

IchenbauM'n  . . 
litNidenilieiiii.. 

Amsterdam 

Iiybernfuilb  . . 
Friink flirt -oil . 

tbi-i>.lcr. 

B.TI111 

Fninkfiin  -on . 

tbe-uder. 
Haimu 


l5»5-ea. 
I  KWl-8 

imi 

iot»-5i,  ra 

I7IIH,  13.  22 

I.VfrOQ 

l.'i<lV#4 

|i»107 

1727-.'*) 

1511   13 

1 7211 

ll'ilH-lie 

I4M1 

1713.  aft.33- 

:i9 

1590 

III78.  82,  8.5- 
87.  8K  U5. 
1721.20 

ll»7-5y 

iim 

1.547 
IUI17,  M 

IIIII5  15 
Hil«,  17 
1)145 
1712 

lllll  21.  ?7 
i51.-i.  18,  22. 
211 
iri3U 
l.'i.-«  4.1 
l.Mt  45 
I  "hill 

llii>2  IKI 
I  (Ml  7 

1701.  5 
I7u'i,  11 
IT  12.   1:1,  2,'i, 

29.  31 
iOIII  15,  10 


99, 


ShablH'tliai  b.  Mordei'oi  of  Posen 

Shalom  li.  David  Mones I 

Shalom  lialliatfo  b.  Josa-pb  uf  Sa- 

loiili'a.  I 

Shalom  h.  Gershon  of  llonMilo. . . 
Slialiim  (S4'lieciiua)  li.  Nabuiii  Kai 

danower. 

Slialom  (Mann)  Stoks 

Stiemurtah  l<.  Aliron 

Shemarlab  li.  Jacoli  of  tinNliHi. . . 

Shem-Tiit 

Sbeiiit"b  llm  Mllilr 

Shem-Xoii  ibn  I'ulkar  b.  Miw*.. 
Slincor  KuU'on  b.  Juduh 

ShniMir  (/jilman)  li.  Israel  Bariicb 
Bieclii.wer. 

Slineor  i/iilman)  b.  JtitinlliaD  Ko- 
ben of  Piwll. 

Simetiii  Almi«iiliH 

Simeon  AttS4-liui  b.  Anber  AliM-bei 
ller/els. 

SIlniMU  Ait.«.bfllerl>.  Judali  i|.i.'lii 

Sbm-on  iWolfi  ii.  A^liir  k'lieh 
AslikeuiL/i  "t  Fniiik("il. 

Simeon  illiiusa  Aslikeimzl 

Simeon  (Widf  >  llninUel*  It.  Jacoi. 


«l„ 


Venice 1075 

Amstenlam I'^"" 

Dviienifunii . .  !'■ 

lla.«el ; 

Pniitue Ii».^ 

Auwienlaiii... .  ili£:: 


...IdM-S 
rf..  1710 

...l|721 


V  iMllee 

Aiiutlenlnm.... 

11 
.  tt> 

l.-<i7 
I>>n5K7 

AimtcrdaDi.... 

ini»<.  17111. 

Venice 

I'mmif 

1587-88 
l(Ka 

Pnurup 

I  [lli^lW 

1701 
lOIIM* 

V  •  TiI.e 

ittm 
•11 

l.al>l 

Levi 

1  ^or  Wolf)  Kenx  k. 


I  I,    S'liolilnll  lllrr 


Simeon  WiUenhauaeo  b.JaaO[4i 


K.  II  IS 


I 


Ibr  Jlaill. 
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Name. 


Slni^li  b.  Inor . 


Sliml  lvl»>l)l  l>.  Vujrylm 

siliiiiittn 

SOIUIIIHII  (1>.  .  .  V> 

Suloninn  i/jtliiian)  h.  Aanio  laaar 

(Sikfl)  of  .\iinli-n. 
Salomon  b.  Aup'H  Lt-vl  of  Cnirtiw 
S'loinon  Atinitiillii  (Aliravullu).. 

Soiotiidi)  1).  Abnihiiiii 

Solomon  h.  Alinihiiln  itf  Moravtii 
Solomon  Ibn  Alkul>t^b.  Mom'h  Lfvl 

Siionion  Almnut 

Solomon  Allanis  b.  DuvUl 


Plnre. 


Date. 


Cracnw lAHKvr-W 

Bui-i itae,  H 

('4inataiUlno|ib-|  1717 
Anmli-nlain....    Iimi! 

Salonb'ii nai 

HuinburK ,  \IM! 


S'lomoD  Aptrinl  b.  David., 


Solomon  (/jilmiin)  Anlikmuzl. . 

Solomon  llur/llljil  b.  Mom-i 

.^iliiMion  (Zalimin)  b.  Uitnfet  (Bun* 

f.-l .  Sb r. 

s>l-'iii..n  lliii'no  b.  Jacob 

."^ilomon  <'avalii-r<>  (orlavalleni). 

SilcHiH.n  b.  Dnvlil 

Silomon  lu'li  h.  sjinfon 

S-ilomon  b.  F.llrziT  Kobcn 

Solomon  li.  Kphmlin  kohrn 

Stl"(Ti..n  Ibn  Kzni  b.  Mom's 

S..1..I1 (Ziilmanl  Fttrtb 

S'tiiiiinti  liahlial 

Nili'iiion  (llavvlml  H«l»T-Tob 

Silrwnon  b.  MA'bnli'  >{a.'>lii'..'. 

Solomon  (Zalniun )  If anan 


s.  ;  .iii.inb.  I^uuii'Kiibi>n  Asbkpnozl 

>  >i I II 11  oil  b.  Isjijir  of  i.tsiKin 

>.':miiiom  b.  I.saiuh  Nl/wi 

Solomon  b.  Isnifl  of  hubno 

Solomon  b.  Jurob  Juilab  uf  Nur- 

■Ic-n  fr). 

S<i|omon  Ji.iiah 

Silomon  b.  .Iieu'iih  KohiMi 

Solomon  (Zulnian)  b.  Jmhitu  Asb- 

krnazl. 

S<  tl'  mil  in  b.  J  nilah  Un-b 

s«ilomon  (Zalman)  b.  Judah  I.o4<b. 
8«>|omon  (Zalman)  b.  Kulinan  ko- 

hi'n. 

S*il'  inion  Ibn  ^on  at 

Solomon  (/atman)  of  Lenitierg 
Solomon  Umdon 


<'mrow 
Salonlt-a., 

Manlna 

I.ublln 

(imidnlajani.. 

ViMiloe 

Vl-Ullf 


fninkfnrt  -  on  - 

Uii'-.Muln. 
Ani.Ht<-nlum....{ 

Mantua < 

FOrtb... 


1IM8 

i:ia) 
l.'ltil 
ir.Ti 

KM 

171-'.  18,  19. 

1722-30 

1730 

7a),  30 


I  ..-, 


Solomon  Luria 

Silnnion  I.uzzaltob.  Abrabuin 

Sttli-mon  Miir  hnvld 

StlMiri.'ti  tt.  Mnzz«I-Toli 

Stloinoii  (Zuliimn)  b.  Multltblub. 

8*)|oinon  b.  Meir 

S<tloni(tn  (Zalinnii)  b.  Mulr  Ltvi  of 
s«'hw*'rs»'nz. 

S<)l<nnon  h.  Monb-rnl 

Suloiiiun  (Zaiiiiiin)  b.  MorUeoai... 


Solomon  h.  Mosps  Abrebnm 

Siilomon  b.  Mie*«'s  AKhkenuzt 

S'tlniiion  (ZiiliiiHii)  b.  MiiM*:*  Fniiik- 

fiirter. 
Sfilnnn'ii  b.  M'isrs  Hiixzun 

S«>I««I||nTi   h.   Mi.M-*  l">.vl 

Stioition  Ibn  Mtibhar ' 

l*<»Inirii»n  ibn  NHl.iiiiiiis  b.  I>uvli|...' 

8«ilnrnnn  Nis.'^lin 

Stiluinon  Norzl  b.  Samuel 

Siiloninn  4ilivf>Ta 

Soiomnu  b.  IVn-z  Bfinfol  Zarfatl.. 


8<»In!non 

Solnrrmn 

Solollinn 

miah. 
Solomon 

Solemn  n 
Soldiuiin 
Solomon 
SoUimon 
Solomon 
Solomon 
Solomon 


b.  SamnH  I^^vl I 

(./almnn)     b.     Samuel 
K'»|)f  (if  Pnijnte. 
(lliil)  Suruval  b.  Nehe- 

ibn  Shosban  b.  Samuel .. 

Tobvana 

b.  Todn.:* 

Tranl  b.  Moses 

I'Silllf I 

(Don)  Wailcl  b.  Judab....; 

Webie  b.  Moses 

ibu  Yakbar 1 


Civniona 

I  l.'-.7n 

Salunlcii 

i.vc;-33 

Vi-nli-e 

lliU) 

Frankfort -on - 

1«»7 

tbi-Muln. 

I.ublln 

!(«.'■ 

AmMtvrtlam 

17IH 

Smyrna 

Illi7  74 

WllmiTwIorf . . 

1  |iir:t  74 

CoiMtantlnople 

live 

Venire 

VM 

I'nitfiir 

llUI 

Frankfort -un- 

|iile.'M714, 

tbf'Maln. 

(17  0 

Salonk-a 

lJi«7 

liome 

l.^ilti 

Vcniw 

iiim 

Ani8t(T(lain 

17111 

Ainstvnlam.... 

1610.  42 

Venice 

I  mi 

Prague 

1.7«s 

Prague 

I.ISW 

Vngw 

l?ii 

Wllniersdorf .. 

I6WMW 

Frankfort -on - 

lli!ll>-17(IO 

tlie-.Maln. 

U'Vliorn 

lllVI 

Venice 

ITIli 

Anisterdani 

17l«i-14 

Frankfort -on - 

1711-a 

(hiv.Maln. 

OITenbacli  and 

1716-2U 

Hanau. 

Amsterdam.... 

17:il-a'-> 

Venice 

1I!II7 

Venice 

l.^i7 

Venice 

I.MM 

Constantinople 

l.">|;i-49 

Berlin 

1716.  li.  8, 

i;),  1.-. 

Cracow 

I.>7-.S'< 

Jessnltz 

1711*  ii 

Constantinople 

1710 

Fninkfon-un- 

1708 

the-(>der. 

Amsterdam.... 

1717-18 

Pnwne 

1713(?) 

liylienifurth  . . 

1712 

Amsterduni.... 

1722.  24,  26, 

:tt 

Venice 

1711 

Amsterdam 

liKSt.  76 

Constantinople 

1IH2-43 

Venice 

1.199 

Vi'nlce 

l(iB7 

Mantua 

IWt 

Amsterdam.... 

I'i.'d),  88 

Sincino 

14.M 

Naples 

HflO,  92 

Prajrue 

l.">12.  15,  22 

Sulzbach 

lli85 

Venice 

l(i(!7 

Salonlca 

l.WO.  82 

Amsterdam 

lii« 

Amsterdam.... 

ir,li21?l 

Venice 

1(129-30 

Constantinople 

l.V.l 

Venice 

1.T21 

Zolklev 

17(C-4 

Constantinople 

l.'>22 

Name. 


Solomon    Ycrushalini   b.    Mena. 
hem. 

Solomon  Zalmall  l>  Malmon 

Solomon  b.  Z«'l)i  l>»kalM-ber 

Sonclno  ( Mos**8  b.  .  .  ?) 

Sondno.  Ellezer  b.  Gerelion 

Sonelno.  Uersbon  b.  Moses 


Place. 


Sonelno.  Israel  Nathan  b.  Samuel 

b.  Moses. 
Sonelno.  .loshua  Solomon  b.  Israel 

N'alban. 

Sonelno.  Solomon  b.  Shtses 

Tublab  b.  Abraham  Kohen 


Crl  (Phoebus)  b.  Aaion  Wltmund 
Levi. 

l"rl  (Phoebus)  b.  Abraham  Bilrmes 


I'rl  b.  Abraham  Kohen.. 
I'rl  (Phoebus)  b.  Joseph. 


Crl  b.  Moses 

Url  (Shrairga  Phoebus)  b.  Solomon 
(Zalman). 

I'scjue  (Abraham) 

Veile  but  Mosi-sSchlenkerof  FQrth 
VltUirla  Kllano 


WegUn  (Sebald) 

Tahya  b.  Abraham  ibn  Hama  Fas 

Yom-Tob  b.  Michael  Kohen 

A'om-i'"!'  ModlKliano  b.  Samuel.. 

Voni-fr  .h  Zik  rl  b.  Uafael 

Yom-Tob  Zarfail  b.  Perez 

Zacharlnh 

Zadok  b.  Abraham  of  Meserltz 


Zebl  (HIrsch)  1).  Aaron  Hayyat.... 

Zi'bl  (HIrsch)  h.  (Jacob)  Abraham 
Zi'bi    (HIrsch)    b.    Abraham    of 

Wronek. 
Zebl  (llirsch)  b.  Elijah  b.   liaer 

Lubeck. 


Zebl  (lllrM-h)  h.  Falk  Kohen  KDm- 

riieliiroil. 
Zebl  iMirMh)  1).  (iernhon 

Zebl  (HIrsch)  b.  Isaac  Levi 

Zebl  b.  Isaac  of  Ostrop 

Zebl  b.  Isaac  of  Posen 

Zebl  b.  Jacob 

Zebl  (HIrsch)  b.  Joseph  Levi 

Zebl  (Hir«ch)  b.  Josiah  Cnisnik.. . 
Zebl  (Hirsoh)  b.  Kalonymus  Ko- 
hen ol  Kalisz. 

Zebl  Levi  Hazzan 

Zebl  ( H  Irsi-h )  Lilierls  Sofer 

Z<-bi  (Hirsch)  b.  Meir  of  Janow... 
Zebl  (llii^h)b.  Meirof  Kossowitz 
Zebl  (llirsch)  .Minz  Levi  b.  Asher. 

Zebl  b.  Moses 

Zebl  (HIrsch)  b.  Moses  Frankfort. 

Zebl  b.  Shalom 

Zebi  (HIrsch)  b.Toblah 


Salonlca 

Sabblonetta... 

Ixar 

Dvliernfuinh... 

Hi-rlln 

Salonlca 

Constjiiitlnople 

Sincino 

Brescia 

Ifari'o 

Faiio 

Pesaro 

Fano 

ortoiia 

Itirnini 

Constantinople 

Salonlca 

Sonelno 

Casal  Maj^fflore 

Sonelno 

Naples 

Sonelno 

Wilmersdorf.. 

Snlzliach 

Filrlh 

Amsterdam... 


Zolkiev 

Anislerdum.... 

Amsterdam 

Ainslerdaiii 

Amsterdam.... 
Cracow 

Ferrara 

Wilmersilorf .. 
Cremona 

Venice 

Rome 

Frankfort  -on- 

the-Main. 

Venice 

Salonlca 

Salonlca 

Constantinople 

Naples 

Vi'iiice 

Frankfort-on 

the-Oder. 


Frankfort-on' 
I  lie-Oder. 

Cracow 

Amsterdam.... 

Prapue 

Des.sau 

Frankfort-on 
the-Oder. 

Berlin 

Prapue 

Fuith 


I.Wl 

l.V>t 

1490 

1700,2 

17ii:) 

152i>-27 

iri:H-47 

14SS-90 

1491-SM 

1490  97 

Um,  ij-6 

l."iO7-20 

1.M6 

1.118.  19 

l.'i21-26 

l.>12-33 

14KI 

1488 

14S3-88 

1490-112 

14iHI 

1714.    lli-18, 

21,  29  30 
1741 
171.5 
lli4.T-48. 

.■>.S-8!I 
l«92-9ri 
1070-80. 

Sti 
llilW 
172:1.  24 


56, 


82, 


,  20, 


43, 


,  58,  ."iS- 


Amsterdam..., 
Amsterdam.... 


Cracow 

Lublin 

I.iiblin 

Fiirth 

Lublin 

Dyhernfiirlh  . 
Frankfoit  -on 

the-Oder. 
Dyhernfurth.. 

Venice 

Prapue 

Jessnitz 

Prapue 

Amsterdam... 

I.ublln 

Amsterdam.... 

Cracow 

Lublin 


lti.V) 
llKiS-IO, 

48 

I. '(53-57 
1727 
Ii>>7. 

(ill 
l.'ilil,  Oj.  06, 

B7 

1.578.  81 
1709 

1.574 
1717 
172:1 

1519 
1489 
I(i«7 

16  9  7-90. 
1702.    5  -  8. 

ll-i:i.    i:s. 

20.  24.  25 
1714 

1642-4:1 
1700-1 

lr.91  !« 

11197  99 

1699.  1700 
1705-6.25 

1692 

17IIO-.5,  10, 
11.14 

1717-18,  2:), 
26.  28,  .'iO, 
:H.  .18-39 

1576-77 

11122 

l(»v-) 

1691  94.    99, 

1701 
1K7 
1I-.91.  96 
1697-99 

1700-1 

1.598 

1707 

1720.  21.  23 

17l:l 

1725-26.  26 

1622 

1701 

1642^4 

1623-27 
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Zeeb  (Wolf)  b.  Aryeh  (Loeb)  b. 
Isaac. 

Zcili  (Woifjb.  Isaac  Josels 

Zei-h  (Willi)  Levi 

Zei-b  ( Wolf)  b.  JR'sbullam 

Zeeb  (Wolf)  b.  Miink^cal 

Zifb  (Wolf)  b.  Samuel 


Place. 


Amstenlam... 


Cracow 

Amsterdam... 
Berlin 


Cracow 

Amsterdam... 


Date. 


1724 

16!)»-3g 
1085-87 
KIP-' -3, 

lil-n 
KSaMO,    43, 

48 

loas 


12 


List  ok  Ciikisti.\n  Puinters. 


Name. 


AlhPrtl  (Irtzarrtiis) 

Albrlzzl  (MUt.) 

Anibr-iisiiit  (t'brlstoforo) 

Audreae  (Jo.  I'b.) 

Andreae  (Mattb.) 

Andreae  (St.) 

Ansbelm  (Tbom.) 

BakenhoHer  (Jo.  Phil.) 

Ilaniii  (Jo.  Zacb.) 

Bariiiil  (Ancleni) 

Ba.sbuyscn  (H.J.  P.) 

Baiieriifeld  (Jac.) 

Bcatisuii^  (Jo.  Jac.) 

Betiel 

Beckinanii  (Job.  Christ.) 

Blaak  (Laur.) 

Bladao    (Maestro    Anton.    B.    de 
Asiila). 

Blaise  (Thorn.) 

Blatle  (Wllh.) 

BoinlKMi;  ( Daniel) 

Bona  (iJonienii-o) 

IkMiin,  llanm  (Job.) 

Borsilus  (Cerbard  and  Jacob) 

Bravaillna 

UniKuUlnl  (Alulse,  Aloyse) 

Braeadlnl  (Alulse  [II.],  Aloyse).. 

Bratradlnl  ( AInlse  [III.] ) 

Bniffadlnl.  Itni^adtnn 

Bnitratllnl  ((ilaroiiin,  Jacob) 

Brauaillnl    ((iliolanio,    Uerolimo, 

IMeninyrn). 
BnmailliU  (Juan,  Zuan,  Glovan., 

Jiihann.). 
Brauadlnl  (Lorenzo,  Laurent.).... 

Bniifadlnl  (NIcol.) 

BniKaillnl  (Pletro) 

Bratradlnl  (vicenzio  (I. ],  Vincent.) 

HniKaillnl  (Vlcenzlo  [11.]) 

Hninil  (Justin.) 

Bntnileiiliiir^er 

llniniliuUller  (Jn) 

Bn-lihopf  ( llernli.  Christ.) 

Hrliin  (Anton) 

BPH-arlo  (llul.  de) 

Brui'i'llii  ( Fnini'.) 

Cajon 

Cnlleonl,  CaleonI  (Anton) 

Caiiliallmi 

Cavalll,  (  aballl  (Zonsu) 

Chrlsilanl  (Wllni.> 

Cluitus  (Jos.) 

Colieicluni  Itnloruni 

Conunellus 

Conll  (Vlcenz.,  Vincent.) 

Cmnioslus  (Sehast.) 

Cralander  ( Andr.) 

Cnitl  (Zach.) 

CniliMJo.) 

Crivellarl  ((JiLHpar) 

Crlvellarl  (lilulio.  Julius) 

Decker  (lie.) 

Donni'  ( KniniM'sco  ilelle) 

Dorlituzzl  (/uane.  Job.) 

DraconI  (Clirl»lii|ili  ) 

Dreunen  (Melnardus) 

XII.— 21 


Place. 


Date. 


Franeker 

Venice 

Venice 

Frankfort -on 

the-Maln. 
Frankfurt -on 

tlie-oder. 
Heidelberg... 
Tilblngen.... 

Hagenau 

Copenbapen  . 

Leyden  

Venice 

ilanau 

Jena 

Ilanau 

Ba.sel 

Fninkfort-on 

Ibe-oder. 
Amsterdam  .. 
Rome 


Paris 

Amsterdam... 

Venice 

Venice 

Amsterdam... 
Amsterdam... 

Venice 

Venice 


Venice . 


Venice 

Venice 

Venice 

Venice 

Venice 


Venice . . 
Venice . . 


Veidce 

Venice 

Lelpslc 

Leiiwic 

Basel 

Ui||)Slc 

Klva 

Complutuin... 

Venice 

Venice 


Venice 

Paria 

Venice 

I.eyden 

WUtenlierfr  — 

Paris 

HeldellH'rK 

Cremona 

Sahbloni'lta . . . 

Paris 

ila.*!'! 

Wlltenlierir.... 
WittenlHTK  . . . 

Padun  

Padua  

Boarl 

Vernnn 

Venice 

("remnnB 

ftrechl 


Ift42 
i:il7  (?) 
lill!7.  "1-74 
171(i 

17(»7-12 

l.Wi 

1512-14 

1.-.1S-19 

lliiW 

IIW 

lli!l2 

lTI)i)-12 

1(178 

171.T-19 

l.'kM-iC 

1B77 

1B70--8 
1.W4,  40-47 

1822 

lii7ii-78 

l.iltHS 

1(S7H 

I7(fi 

ltJ98-1703 

IfltM 

l.WI-SS,  «3 

(■■l-7.'i 
11124-30,  39- 

ijO 
1697-98. 1710 

l.ViO-18(«l 

WW  r*) 

04.117 
1579-1014 

(15?) 
I01.V30. 

.50 

lO-IB-SO 
1014-30. 

41) 

iiniM9 

1097-98 
1083-86 
1712 
10111 
1725 
l.Vi7  58 
1514-17 
1544 

1013  22,   22- 
41 
1I142-.57 

I5:i:i 

|.VV5-fl8 
KCCI 
I. "12.5.  20 
1.539 

1.5119  1010 
1.550  01.   05- 
00,07 
I.-|07 
KKU 

l.'.:il 

1.5WI-H7 
1.5li;l  70,  82 
1022  23 
lOUl 

Hum 

1070,  8fi 

1.570 

1005 


3»- 


39- 


Name. 


Elcbbom. 


Ellln(rer(J.G.) 

Elzevir 

Eplscopus  (NIcol.)., 


Erpenlana 

Fncclotto  or  Fazot  de  Montecchio 

(Cliiv.,  (ilac). 
FaKlus  (Paul.) 


FarrI  (Messer  Zuane  or  (ilovannli 
Flllppon(o).  FIllpiKinl  (HlotarsI ) . 

Flllppono  (Francesco) 

FllonI 

Frolwn 

Froben  (Ambros.) 


Place. 


Frankfart-on-  1307 
IbcoOer. 

I.<-I|n.lc 1072 

l.evden lo:iU-34 


Date. 


Baael ... 
Leyden  . 


Home . 


Frolien  (HIeron.) 

Frolicn  (Jo.  [I.)) 

Kuldlus  (Mart.) 

Fyner  (Conrad) 

•iauKhel  ((  hrlfloph.  van)... 
(iara,  Uarra  (dl,  del) 


nanlnnl  (Ales.siindrii) 

(ilusllnlanl.  JiisiliiUinl  (Hern) 

<.iluslinlani,Justlnlanl  (Marco  An 
lonlo). 

C.iiebellus 

Gottscbalk  (Mich.) 


Isny 

Constantinople 

Venice 

.Mantua 

Mantua 

Femira 

HamburK 

Basel 

Frelbunf 

Basel 

Bawl 

U'llHilc 

E.ssllneen 

Amsterdam.... 
Venice 


fiourmont  ( Aegld.) 

(Jrosa  (Jo.  Ad.) 

(;ruler(Peler) 

(inmberiilus  (J.) 

Grynnu  (Slt'l-smund),  Medleys. 

(irypblus  ( Franc.) 

Grypblus  (.<clia.st.) 

(irvpbo  ((ilov..  Job.) 

Guarin  (Tliom.) 

Gvselaar,  Gljselaar  (Job.) 

Halma(Fr.) 

Hamm  (On.  WoIfR.) 

HBri>er(Tliom.) 

Ilartruann  (Joach.  and  Frid.).., 


Haye9(Jo.) 

Helnscbel^  llenscheld (Anton).. 


Ilenckel  (Mart.) 

Hene  illan.H.  Jacob). 
llerluK  (Job.) 


Hofer  (?Joh.) 

lliKiKenhuvsen  (Cornel.).. 
Iliitter  (Ellas) 


Illve  (Thoni.) 

Ilsnerus  (llliislus). 


ImN'rII  (Zuane,  Glov.,  Job.).. 

Isln^rlnlus  i  .Midi.) 

Jablim^kl  (liau.  Krn.) 

JacKcr  ((iiiilfr.) 

Jaetfer  (llertHlea  Jua.) 

Jansson  (.\nt.) 

Jan.Hson  (Job.) 

Jay  (Mich.) 

Julllenin  (NIcol.) 

Justlnlanus  ( Auft. ) 

Juvenia  (Martin) 


Kelnerdi.) 

Klllu»(Mc  ) 

KInbuer  (Christ.)  ., 
KuelM-l  (Jo.  Ilenr.).. 
KoelnertJiib.) 


Venli*e . 
Venice . 
Venice. 


Auffsburff .   . . 
Frankforl-on 

Ihe^ider. 

Paris 

Hanau 

Tannbau.M'n... 
WlItcnlK-rK..., 

AUKsburK 

ParU 

Lyons 

Venice 

Basel 

Franeker 

Anislerdam... . 

Ilelnisleilt 

l.ondiin 

Fninkfori  -on- 

the-cider. 
Cambrlilire.... 
Fninkfori  -on- 

Ibc'.Maln. 

witieulnnr 

Millluu 

Frankfort  -on. 

the-(>der. 


Amstenlam... 

Ilaiiiliuri.' 

.Sun*inlM-rK.. . 

I.ondiin 

Fninkfort-on 
lli>--Maln. 

Venice 

B«K-I 

Berlin 

LOlHTk 

(iOslniw 

I.el|«ilc 

Aiiutenlani... 

Parti 

Ljron* 

I>«rla. 

Paris 


WliienbcrR. 

lUMork 

i.<>l|iilc 

Itclllll 


1.5:10.  37,  47- 
4H,  .50,  03 
1021 
1518 

1,541  42 
1543-44 
1.514 

1.5«:i  Ot,  08 
l.VU  03 
lOIC) 
1.590 
1.578-81 
1.583  H4 
I.>ll.  :io-«i 
1510-27  132; 
1712 
147.5,  77 
1083 

1504 -1009 
(III) 
1577-78 
J503 
1515-52 

108(1  83 
law  1734 

\:at-ia 

1714-15 

vm 

1.521 
1.5211 

1 15:12 

1528-30 

I5G4-4I7 

1.583 

IlIUI 

1701 

'  i7ie-^ 
im3 

1.5»5-W 

1085 
1711-10 

KM) 

,  lOU)  14 

1727 

1025 
1711 

1.5.MV--: 

1.5!'."  lot 
I7U-17 

1082 

isa4-a6 

lflB7 
10.50 
IICU 
I  OKI 
liB3 

last 

1.V52-.54,    m, 
(11.08.181,74 
1015 
1037 
l)V57 
IcVTl 


Koenlir  (Joh.) 

Koeiini  (Lud.) 

Koplneler 

kiii'iii-^  ,  Ji'li. )  of  Grufla.(tloifau 

I    I  h.) 

I  ..cniumdci- 

La    .  l.-lir.) 

Ijilther(Melclilor).. 
l.ucbtmatiM  (Jonl.  i 
Lucius  (Jac.) 


Mndrux  (ChrlslofKlo 
Mniniiis  (AlU'rlus). 
.Mairt'  (Job.) 


iim 

l(M 


M- 


Maninelll(Uluv„  J(K.) '  Vculcv l'-»'  •-'.'< 
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Nune. 


Martzsn  ( Mclclilor) 

Mi-yiTUIi-iir.) 

Miifllfr  Uli'liiluin  Kuatavliius)... 


Il<4).. 


»)■ 


M.ir. 
Mn,. 

Nl.v.fUu>  ,Jm.  i.fj 

<  H'ulln  ( Krtiiiril ) 

(i|i.irlnl  iJiw  ) 

<  >ri>l)tin<  itn  ■iilit'iiiii  ( Wiilm'tilimuJ. 

I'liilili'iilMin;  ^iiy»l»Tt  uO 

I'ltD/iiiil  vAlh  ) 

|-u>>ll,  l-uiill  (liliiv..  Juli.) 

l*iL<u)iiu(i  >  ( Uiiir.  > 

riiiill  (Jiili.) 

I'liiill  (Mr.  Juatlnlan.) 

I't'lnis  i,  Mi'iir. ) 

I'litcrs  (Jul'  ) 

I'llli'hiili)'  (.Mit.l 

I'liitilliiu.H  M  'hn>(iiiili. ) 

I'l .rlfv.-<-.lih .  ( IMi'm di'l ) 

I'n-slmi"  (C"iMln|"l) 

rnn-UHitiT  (K'-^ltTljful'oiiljirliH)). 

rn*pitifiiii<lii  Kl'lf 

(Jiilriiio  (Ciirh)) 

ItiiilaiMiM  { At'iflil. ) 

ltii|>lu'li'iiKlU!<  ( t  ranc.) 


RavcaU'llUNIr.) 

R<-lM-ulln  «iM)rt) 

IMili'  (Imv.  tfiil.) 

ItiMithir  (lliirth.) 

I(hjiiulu>  U'lli.) 

ItUzliil  (Anbiii.) 

IUhv  (Jub.,  Hon  ut  Tboui.). 


Iliwf  (Thiiiii. ) 

Iliis-st  ( KniiH-t'Hco  di') 

HuuvltTr  ilN'tr.  lie  la) 

Koycnift  ( Ilium.) 

Ilullni'lll  ((ilac'oinii.  Jili'. ) 

Kiinnvlll,  Kullni'llu  (.Mi-vwt  Veu- 
Iiirln). 

nmini'lll  (Toiiiiiins.,  Thoni.) 

Itaii(t')l  Uiili.  uml  rnnr.) 

Sitrti  iriu!4 

Shxi.IJ.i1i.) 

Slm.lii.us  ( r.l.) 

Slmcrcr  (I'ctr. ) 

N'Imll  (An.lr.) 

,s<li.H'iiiifn.(iit'U(  (.l.ili.  Ilenr.) 

S4-liiiniiitiin  (Sti'pliun ) 

S'ltlwh  ( lliTwlK)  Sam.) 

SOUT  (Jill-.) 

St.I.T  (J. .11.) 

Si»«.r  (J...  Frill.) 

Sliirk  (Sell,  (ii.ti.l 

SUH-n  U'li^iuir) 

SU'phnnuii  (Curul. ) 

StcpbanuD  ( llob. ) 


Stcphanu..*  ( Rob. ) 

Tbynill  (Jo.  Heivdra).. 


Pbica. 


Date. 


VapsU'rtrc  (Jo.) 

Vcdi'liiK.)  (Iluliiflilini).. 


ViMiitrnmlnl,  Venilrnniln . 
Vi'nilruiulnl 

Vlf<*crl  ( Kninresiii) 

Vltfiiiiii  (Kiist.) 

Vliniv  lAiil.) 

V.ili.i.  Vinfllei  {■;  Jukob).. 
Wiilclklnii  (t.mr. )..  ... 

WiiiiT  (iffil.  van  lb") 

WaiiT  (Jo.  van  <b>) 

Wfliiiinann  (Sic.) 


Oopenbairvii.. 

AHdorf 

Frankfort  -  on 
thi>-Malii. 

V»ni> 

Venice 

Paris 

Leyden 

AusnbiirK.... 

Itai»'l 

Ilullf 

ftrw-hi 

Mantua 

Venice 

Padua 

Up»Ia 

(ienoa. 

Baiiel 

Aniaterdain... 

Lynns 

Aniwen 

I>adua 

Venice 

Venice 

itoine 

Venlc<> 

Franeker 

Leyden 

Amstenlam.... 

HuinbucK 

(iedanl 

Kiel 

LoilMlc 

Venice 

Hamburg 

HamburK 

Veruna 

(jenevH 

l.<indon 

Mantuii 

Mantua 

Mantua 

Wlilenbenr 

Copenbat'en... 

Hambun; 

StnubuTv 

Worms 

Gotba 

Alldorf 

Tannbausen. . . 

Wlltenberi? 

ColoRTie 

^illnvren 

Strasburj? 

Berlin 

AmHterdani  — 

Paris 

Paris 

tielieva 

I*arls 

Frankfort -on - 
tlie-(iiler. 

I'trecbl 

Venice . .   


Venice. 
Venice . 


Wellens(Jo.)... 

Wenierianls 

WilliLniu  (Jo.)., 
Wust  (Jo.) 


Zancltl.  Ulanettl.  Zanetlus  (cniris- 

t..folo). 

Zaiietti  ( liiinlel) 

ZancttI  ( Krances<*o) 

Zanelli  (Matteo) 

Ziineitl.  Zanetto  (Ziian.  (ilov..  Jo.) 
Zi-itler  (Frill.)  anil  H.(i.  .Mussel.. 

Zili'lli  ((Honiaiio.  Jonlaniis) 

Zschaiier  (.lo.  Andr,) 

Zyll  ((iilb.) 


Venice 

fieneva 

Paris 

Basel 

Bas<!l ' 

AiiistcnluMi....i 

rirecbt 

Frankfort -on- 

tbc-Maln.      | 

Franeker i 

L'psala 

Li'lpslc 

Frankfort  -  on  • 

tbe-Maln.  | 
Venice 


l.'iOii.KT-lwn; 

Rome l.'iTS,  Ni-«l 

Venice l.liO  i.Ki 

Venbe jliKlil  u 

Magileburf; ITIHI 


IIMO 
lllMI 
I7S5 

'i.v.nivi 

I.'vll 

lilVi.  iK 

l.-d4 

l.VIT 

i:  111  HI 

ITU 

irti 

17(18-13.  1.-. 
ISIC.  (IT 
lIRi-UU 
l.'ill! 

\r>»i  :>: 
iiu:i 

WA-m 
ir*a.  (IT 

I.V.t)-lNi 
llkVI-liT 
UN) 

i:m 

I.'iflT 
15110- IClS. 

IliiK.  4H 

llWi-UX 

liiT.'i 

1 71  HI 

I.VH 

Kl'iT-ofl.  on 

ITIW,  11,  l.V 

I  ^1 

I(i(ii!-1T09 
1(HU-.W 
IlilU-lS 
KVil.  .t:}-oT 
l.'iOl  till 
l.ViU-.VJ 

l.-|!« 

l.W«>-87 

ISil 

158«-87 

l.'iill 

\raa 

ITIIT,  10 

HIT! 

l.V.«-M 
llll.i 

l.'iii:< 

l.ViS 

1C.7I) 

ITliI 

lti!f-'-IT()3 

I.VhI-.W 

i.^ax,  w-10 

l.'vM.  ItO 

1(»7 

mS-M.   03, 
(V).  T4-S.' 
KMMl 
l(i43-lTO.->, 

ii«i,,Ta,.>.j 
uw-i-rA 

l.-.TS 

liii.s-15 

l.WI 

I.">!H-1B12 

ITdl 

!ll«>-88 

ITUa 

IIK\ 
ITiT 
liX'.l 
Ir.!«-1T0T 


Venice . . 
Lelpslc . . 
Utrecht.. 


l.->7 
li)9ii 


V,  (1732-1900):  From  1782  iiiauy  of  tlie  presses 
nlrtwly  referreil  In  liiive  coiitiiuicil  llair  activity 
down  lo  llic  present  (lay.  Tlial  nl  Leghorn,  I'oi-  c'.\- 
aniple.  Iiejran  a  new  life  in  1740  in  tlie  workshop  of 
Aliraliiini  Melilola ;  and  lie  was  followed  by  a  niini- 
bcrof  Hebrew  printers,  wliofoiiiida  iiiiirket  fortlieir 
lirodiiets  in  llie  Levant  and  the  Jiarbary  States,  so 
iniieli  sollial  Clirisiiaii  jirinteis  like  Carlo  Gorgio 
(177U)  and  Giovanni  Falerno  (1770)  found  it  worth 
while  to  compete  in  ])roiliieing  ritual  and  cabalis- 
tic works  for  the  sotitliern  markets.  This  period 
also  saw  the  beginning  of  the  niiiaikablc  activity  of 
Wolf  Heiileiiheim  at  Rodelheim,  proiiiicing  the 
well  known  editions  of  the  ritual.  Tlicse,  while 
originally  intrriilid  for  the  Frankfort  market,  have 
been  used  by  Aslikenazic  congicgations  throughout 
the  world  ;  and  the  Telillah  had  run  to  as  manv 
as  128  editions  by  1002  ("Zeit.  fUr  Hcbr.  Bibl." 
V.  09).  This  period  was  likewi.se  marked  by  the 
inauguration  of  Hebrew  iirinliug  at  Carlsruhe,  at 
first  under  the  egis  of  Christian  ]iriiiters  beginning 
with  .loliann  Herald  in  17.").5,and  later  under  \Villielm 
Lotler  from  17G6.  It  was  not  till  1782  that  Hirsch 
Worinser  and  his  brother-iii  law  were  allowed  lo 
start  a  printing-press,  chiefly  for  ritual  works.  They 
were  followed  in  1S14  by  David  Mar.\.  Altogether 
about  01  Hebrew  prints  from  this  piess  are  known. 

But  the  period  is  especially  noteworthy  for  the 
rise  and  development  of  Hebrew  printing  in  the 
lands  where  most  persons  lived  who  wereae(iuidiited 
with  Hebrew.  It  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  there  was  absolutely  no  Ilibiew 
printing  in  the  districts  now  constituting  Russian 
Poland  and  the  Pale  of  Settlement  till  past  the  mid- 
dle of  the  I'ighteenth  century,  though  they  have  for 
the  past  200  years  contained  the  largest  number  of 
Jews  and  the  greatest  nundier  of  those  acipiaiiitid 
with  Hebrew.  Inlheold  Polish  kingdom  I  he  Coun- 
cil of  the  Four  Lands  kept  a  somewhat  rigid  control 
over  the  production  of  Hebrew  books, 

Russia.  to  which  it  secured  a  kind  of  copy- 
right by  threatening  exeommuniea- 
tion  for  anybody  reprinting  works  having  its  ap- 
probation. The  Cossack  outrages  of  1048  had 
destroyed  the  chance  of  any  independent  printing 
in  these  countries,  and  the  markets  were  mainly 
supplied  by  Prague,  Ciacow,  Lublin,  and  later 
Frankforton-the-Oder.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
troublous  period  of  the  three  partitions  (1772-05)  that 
local  presses  began  to  be  established  in  Russia. 
Mention  may  here  perhaps  be  made  of  tlie  juhiling 
of  the  Kaiaite Telillah  (I7f<4)  at  Eupatoriaiiiol  yet, 
however,  within  the  preciii(-ts  of  tlie  Russian  em- 
pire), followed  by  that  of  the  Krimchaks  in  the  ne.xt 
year,  and  reference  may  also  be  luadc  to  two  or 
three  works  printed  at  Olexnitz  (1700-07)  in  con- 
nection with  the  beginnings  of  lliisiilism.  Soon  after 
this,  jirinting  had  begun  in  Koretz  (17771,  and  was 
followedalNeuhoflNovyD  von  mar  Warsaw  (1782), 
at  Polonnoye  (1783-91),  at  Shklov  (1783),  and  at 
Poretzk  (178(1-91).  Lithuania  for  the  first  time  ob- 
tained a  i)riiiting-i)ress  of  its  own  by  the  privilege 
granted  by  King  Stanislaus  Augustus  to  Barueh 
Ro.MM.  who  established  a  printing-oflke  at  Grodno 
in  1789.  After  the  settlement  at  the  third  partition 
under  Catherine  II.,  a  considerable  number  of  Rus- 
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sian  printing-offices  sprang  up,  wliich  will  be  found 
iu  the  list  on  pages  32is  ami  ;j;iO.  They  continued  to 
increase  during  the  nineleentli  century  till  Nicholas 
I.  in  iy45  passed  a  law  restricting  all  llelirew  printing 
to  two  cslablisliimnls,  one  at  Wilna,  llie  other  at 
Slavuta.  Kcinigsberg,  Johannisberg',  Lyck, 
Memel,  Eydtkuhnen,  and  other  cities  of  East 
Prussia  supplied  the  Kussian  recunrenients.  This 
practieall}'  gave  a  monopoly  of  the  Russian  market 
tothelirmof  Hi)niiu,  which  had  moved  from  Grodno 
to  Wilna  in  17!)'J.  IJut  it  maintained  comied ion  with 
Grodno,  prothuing  in  ISIW  a  well-known  edition  of 
the  Talmud  which  bi'ars  IIk^  imprint  "V.'ilna   and 


the  business  was  bouglil  by  Dc  lu  Torre.  Tlie  monop- 
oly being  given  up,  J.  Schlesinger  assumed  tbe 
work ;  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  rituals  al8<j  for 
the  outlying  colonies  of  .lews,  jiroducing  a  Siddur  for 
the  Yemen  Jews,  a  Mal.izor  for  the  Algcriuu  Jews, 
and  other  rituals  for  northern  Africa;  the  Catalo- 
nian  and  Aragonian  congregations  of  Salonica  also 
had  their  rituals  printeil  at  Vienna.  Other  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  ])resses  were  at  Lember^,  Cracow 
(Joseph  Fischer).  Presburg  (Alkuluil,  Paks, 
Przemysl,  Lublin,  etc.  J. 

Mention  has   already   been    made   of  the  begiu- 
niiiL'sof  Oriinial  lypcigraphy  iu  the  city  i>(  Con- 
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FllOM    THK    UtlllKsaKUl    .M.IMZUR,    ItOntLIIKIU.    l.-^C. 


Orodno."  The  Homms  down  to  the  present  day  con- 
tinue to  be  the  most  extensive  Hebrew  |irinter»  in 
IJussia;  but  of  recent  years  the  Warsaw  publishing 
firms  ••  Tushiyyah  "  and  "  Ahiasaf  "  produce  perhajis 
even  to  a  larger  e.Ment  than  the  Wilna  lirni. 

Mention  may  be  made  hereof  the  Austrian  presses 

in  the  nineteenth  century,  which  have  been  very  pro 

ductive,  especially  those  of  Vienna, 

Austria,  where  Anton  von  SciiMiii  ubtjiined 
from  IHIIO  onward  the  monopoly  for 
the  Austrian  empire,  aiul  as  a  conseiiui'iu-e  pro- 
duced about  2.')0  Hebrew  works,  including  ii  rc- 
|>rint  of  the  Mendelssohn  Bible  and  many  Jewish 
prayer-books,  besiiles  the  |)erioilical  "liikkure  lia- 
■lltim."    He  was  succeeded  bv  his  son.  from  whom 


stantinople.  Toward  theend  of  tliesixleenlli  cen- 
tniy  Konna  Keyna  Mendesia  founded  what  might 
be  rallid  a  private  prlnling  pres.H  nt  Bolvedoro  or 
Kuru  Chesme  (1.1011).  The  next  century  the  Kntiico 
fandly.   probably  Inini   Venice,  '         I  • 

printing  press  iIiitc.  and  was  I  ph 

b.  Jacob  of  Solowil/,  (niitr  lA'nii..  i  j;;.    "  n  •  i -lah- 
lished   at  Constantinople   In    1717   n    previ    which 
existed  to  the   end  of  the  eenliiry,       Wv  was  fol- 
lowed    by    a    Jewish    priiiler    fmm 
Oriental.     V.:  1  ■     .      ■        •-■•     -fi). 

wl,  -"0; 

his  press  is  rarmi  ■  h  i  .*  '". 

who  i.S  still   the  olllclal   pri:  Ul- 

pire.     Uoth   the  KnglUlt  ami  uji    ,^.  .'h,! 
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to  the  Jews  published  Hebrew  works  at  Coustauti- 
Doplc. 

Tojiethcr  with  Constant iiiopio  should  bo  mentioned 
Salonica,  wIhtv  Judiili  Ueduliiili  begun  printing  in 
l.ll'i,  and  WHS  followed  by  Solomon  Jubez  (1510) 
and  Abnthum  BalSlieba  (loU'J).     Hebrew  printing 


rs'U  rrTJ  'n  or>  crrm  r"''C'r  ttr.c  i'pS'^ 
en  ,  p-TNcn cr;:c  I'uo  n~C'  '"^n  rxcm 

F"roiii  lluyylm  Vitul's  "sliu'arL'  Kl■^lll^ll^llull.  "  .Mi|'i«>,  1;^. 

was  also  conducted  here  by  a  convert.  Abraham  ha- 
Ger.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  tirms  of  Xal.inian 
(1709-a9).  Miranda  (1T30).  Falcon  (1735),  and  Kalai 
(1764)  supplied  the  Orient  with  ritual  and  halakic 
works.     But  all  these  tirms  were  outlived   bv  an 


Gritllth.  the  printer  of  the  English  Mission,  and  B. 
Tnlikiiui,  an  Armenian,  also  printed  Hebrew  works 
at  Smyrna.  A  single  work  was  printed  at  Cairo  in 
1740.  Ilibrew  printing  has  also  been  undertaken  at 
Alexandria  since  1875  by  cue  Faraj  Hayyim  Miz- 
rahi. 

Israel  Bak,  who  had  reestablished  the  Safcd  He- 
brew press,  and  was  probalily  connected  with  the 
Bak  fandly  of  Prague,  moved  to  Jerusalem  in 
1841  and  printed  there  for  nearly  forty  years,  up 

to  1878.  Quite  a  number  of  presses 
Jerusalem,    which  deserve  enumeration  have  been 

set  up  in  the  Holy  City  ;  viz.,  those  of 
Israel  Bak  (1 841) and  his  son  Nisiui;  Joel  Moses  Solo- 
mon (1803);  Elijah  Moses  Hai  Sassoon  (1864) ;  Israel 
Dob  Fklmkis  (1871).  the  editor  of  the  journal  "  Ha- 
Imzzelet":  Isaac  Gosciiniy  (1876):  Elhanan  Teneu- 
baum  (1879-90);  Isaac  b.  Jacob  llirschensohn 
(1880)  and  his  successors ;  Samuel  Levi  Zuckcrmann 
(1882);  Moses  Perez  (1884);  Abraham  Moses  LlNCZ 
(1885),  known  for  his  annual  publications  "  Luah 
Krez  Yisrael  "  and  "  Yeruslialayim  "  ;  Eliezer  ben 
.ludiili.   called  IVrlcmanii.    director  of  the  journal 
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From  "SEriiR  ha-'Ibbi-r,"  Printed  by  Filipowski,  LoxnoN,  1853. 


Amsterdam  printer,  Bczalccl  ha-Levi,  who  settled  at 
Salonica  in  1741.  and  in  whose  name  the  publication 
of  Hebrew  and  Ladino books  and  periodicals  still  con- 
tinues. The  Jabez  familj-  printed  at  Adrianople  be- 
fore establishing  its  press  at  Salonica:  the  Hebrew 
printing  annals  of  this  town  had  a  lapse  until  1888, 
when  a  literary  socictj'  entitled  Poreshe  Haskalah 
ptiblished  some  Hebrew  pamphlets,  and  the  official 
printing-press  of  the  vilayet  printed  some  He- 
brew^  books. 

Prom  Salonica  printing  passed  to  Safed  in  Pales- 
tine, where  Abraham  Ashkenazi  c.stablishe<l  in  1.588 
a  bmnch  of  his  brother  Eleazar's  Salonica  house. 
According  to  some,  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  was  first 
printed  there.  In  the  nineteenth  century  a  member 
of  the  Bak  family  printeil  at  Safed  (1831-41).  and 
from  1864  to  1884  Israel  Hob  Beer  also  printed 
there.  So  too  at  Damascus  one  of  the  Bat-Shebas 
brought  a  press  from  Constantinople  in  1706  and 
printed  for  a  time.  In  Smyrna  Hebrew  priming 
began  in  1660  with  Abraham  b.  Jedidiah  Gabbai; 
and  no  less  than  thirteen  other  establishments  have 
from  lime  to  time  been  founded.  One  of  them,  that 
of  Jonah  Ashkenazi,  lasted  from  1731  to  1863.     E. 


"Hashljafah,"  originally  "Ha-Zcbi";  J.  Nahum 
Lewi  (1887):  Adelmann"  and  Meyuhas  (1887);  M. 
Lilienthal  (189.5):  Mcir  Blumenthal  (1897);  Sonnen- 
feld  &  Blumentbal  (1897) ;  Loeb  Kahana  (1899) ;  A. 
M.  Goldberg  (1901);  and  Moses  A.  Azriel  (1901). 

One  of  the  .Jerusalem  printers.  Elijah  Sassoon, 
moved  his  establishment  to  Aleppo  in  1866.  About, 
the  sjime  time  printing  began  in  Bagdad  under 
Mordecai  &  Co..  who  recently  have  li:i(l  the  com- 
petition of  Judah  Moses  Joshua  and  Solomon  Be- 
kor  Hussain.  At  Beirut  the  tirm  of  Selim  JIann 
started  printing  in  1902.  Bevcrting  to  the  countries 
formerly  under  Turkish  rule,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Hebrew  and  Ladino  books  have  been  printed  at 
Belgrade  since  1814  at  the  national  printing  estab- 
lishment by  members  of  the  Alkalai  family.  Later 
Jewish  printing-houses  are  those  of  Eleazar  Rako- 
witz  and  Samuel  Horowitz  (1881).  In  Sarajevo 
Hebrew  printing  began  in  1875;  and  another  firm, 
that  of  Daniel  Kashon,  started  in  1898.  At  Sofia 
there  have  been  no  less  than  four  printing-presses 
since  1893.  the  last  that  of  Joseph  Pason  (1901), 
probably  from  Constantinople.  Also  at  Bustchuk, 
since   1894,   members  of  the    Alkala'i  family  have 
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printctl,  wliik-nt  Philippopolis  llic  Piinlo  BrolliiTS 

Btiirtiil  tliiir  press  in  ISU.S  lu-fori;  moving  it  loSafod. 
Allofrclliir  ill  liiu  Levmil  uboiil  I'ii^liti'eii  cities  liavc 
liiul  121  Hebrew  printing  eslal)lislnni'nts  between 
1304  and  UtO.").  Tbeir  prndurtiuns  have  been  mainly 
rituals,  responsa  of  local  nd)liis,  and  Cabala;  tbc 
type  has  been  mostly  liiislii,  and  the  result  has  not 
btca  very  artistic. 

J.  M.  Fii. 

In  the  English-speaking  lands  Ilebrew  printing 
proceeded  slowly  among  the  .lews,     ^n  England,  for 
example,  aftera  few  Hebrew  books  had  been  printed 
by  Christian  printers  the  Ai.KX.\xi>Kits  began  their 
series  of    prayer-books    about    ITTO, 
England     which  have  continued  to  be  reissued 
and  down   to  Hie   present  day;  they  were 

the  United  succeeded  by  the  Vai.kxtixks.  The 
States.  linn  of  Werllicimer,  Lea  it  Co.  printed 
most  of  the  Jewish  Hebrew  produc- 
tions of  England  till  recently,  including  the  first 
edition  of  the  popular  authorized  pnij'cr-book, 
of  which  100.000  copies  have  been  issued.  The 
Clarendon  Press,  however,  has  during  the  last  thirty 
years  printed  many  works  on  rabbinic  subjects,  and 


From  Itablnowicz'a  "Caialoifuo  Merzlmclicr,"  Miinlcb,  1888. 

has  been  followed  by  the  Pitt  Press  of  Cambridge, ' 
■which   issued    especially   the   >Iishiiah   e<lition   by 
W.  H.  Lowe  and  the  "  I'irke  Abol "  of  C.  Taylor.  " 

In  the  British  colonies  only  spniiidic  works  have 
been  published  at  Bombay  and  Aden,  where  the 
Yemen  Jews  have  recently  been  printing  a  few  of 
their  manuscripts  in  oblong  format.  The  use  of 
Hebrew  type  in  tbc  Anstndian  and  African  colonies 
appears  to  be  confined  to  newspapers.  The  same 
applies  to  the  French  colonics  in  North  Africa, 
though  various  productions  have  appeared  at  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  anil  Oran. 

In  the  TTuited  States  Hebrew  printing  was  even 
later  in  appearance.  Apart  from  a  reprint  at  Phila- 
delphia in  IWll  of  Alhias'  unpointed  Mible,  and  Lee- 
ser's  reprint  of  the  Van  derHooght  Bible  in  1S49,  the 
first  Hebrew  book  printed  in  America  was  "Abne 
Yehosliua',"  by  Joshua  Falk,  at  New  York  in  1800. 
The  chief  pro<luclion  of  the  Hebrew  press  of  the 
United  States  hitherto  has  been  the  commentary  on 
Job  by  B.  Szold.  printed  by  I.  Frieden  wald  at  Balti- 
more; but  since  the  emigration  from  Russia  and 
Rumania  large  numbers  of  occasional  works  have  been 
produced  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chi- 
cago. In  the  first-named  city  the  productiousof  the 
press  of  A.  H.  Rosenberg  are  voluminous. 


A  great  deal  of  very  good  Hebrew  printing,  how- 
ever, is  done  by  non-Jewish  printers,  and  often  at 
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university  presses,  where  the  Christian  theologians 
who  devote  their  attention  to  rabbiuics  print  their 
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.    uj  urr  v"';-):  v'j'f'  hr^f'  "Ps  p'3  •p7:)?3  rrj  rjii  irsf"  rf>  5^:rr'     n  = 
L^nfip'  lr»,^D^;!PJD  iri3  -pr^  ';s  UJ_orr  r3-5i  ^in^  55r  p'3>  'yp 

From  w.  11.  LOWK'S  "THE  MISH.NA,"  CAMimiiHiK.  1.SS3. 

"inbi  ini«ni  -i^ri;  •??■?  n;"?  »nnK  u>\v<2  ^'?in  no^ 

in^D^  IB^ns  nip^.  x-i".  i<b)  b*«  "ion  :]■?:  nV«  "'laani 


no  pnT"  'vm  ,n«D  :ppn  '":3  »'  ,nsa  :Dipt22  ;r\n>-,\T  '■;»  nx  ^pr  mibn  :Vn  ' 

.^3p3  «'n  n'jsp  n«i  jpn"?  n-on  I'st?  nipen  -'jn"?  ,nt  12-,^  ipnon  ns  H'an  j 

FltOM  TlIK  "STKIXSCIlSKinER   FESTSCMIIIIT,"  LKIPSIC,   1880. 

rs^i  ry^  liv'io  "131  iv»ni  icr;':  niirn'  pscni  sr  pu'ina's'Srn^sr^'c  'a  -^saS^ 
"2  '?s')f:ty  '^  syr;   'sna  -dh  *c:   p'C"i   (in  ^'tihvr:z^   .-lynr  c*c:n  i:  "sjnj 
|'3!:n  n,';s  'j  rnni  ncN  'p  "[-i^k  nS  "im  nc'?  izv^n  nxni:  |njv  -i  era  're-: 
tt>en  |''Mn  sn^^sna  cyiiu'  hv  vv~i^\  ,pcs  j'c'rs  nrcr  SiT-znr  p'rt  .iirs  'p 

I'ISDM   SCIUlltli'S    "SttKIl    llA-'lniM."   1  11AI>I».    I'.«C. 

■1-  .nz'n-i  --X  niax  r^x^  r'^'^*   •'=''  '■■ '"''''  "=*^*'"  '*-■  '^"'^  '*"'  -^  :"* 

vhv^  -CIS  n^\T  •-  nns  rir-j  •(=^  >  r*"«'"^  -^  ^"^''^^  "^'~  "'»''   V  • 

■  n"cx  TV  nS'p  S:  r.z  '"n  j-S'p  c*rSu".  .tx^ 

.fTivS  D'ZH  ';i:v  js:t:  nS'p"  jsrc  :^hy  n'tn     "*n3  htu'  jccS 

^"^^  ny3-s-  ncK  c"ft.-  n:'Pi  zrr  -r:  sn     ..t;3-c  -rrccr  vti  n3-n  p'rrn:  '"Sy  -x:-  z" 

"7  piin:c  ">'  Its  I  .';-^n:i  .v;  re  n-c  nn   jr.pvs  p;::r.-i^  vt  nrv  i«  mcVr- rr  r'jt  rs  •'y  ,:5; 

■•;•  r-;  rsr,  -%'  r-i':;"  r-.h-.Hi  r.s  "-tr  nj«-u  ('B)  .rns  rn  r^ivrj  pp  "y    re    .  irmn  n  !<■;»-•< 
.EC  --;i  ^-K"::-  r,  •:c  h --re  "•;  nc-  ..•■:o  n--tE 

From  SciiKciin.ii'.s  "MinuA>ii  iiA-(iAi>ou"  Vienna.  ll>t'. 
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luoiibrations.  In  luUIition.  presses  tlmt  miikc  a 
spcciiil  Imsiiicss  of  t)riciilal  printing',  like  tliosc  of 
Uniguliii  of  Lcipsic  iiiul  Brill  <■(  l.rvdiii,  also  pro- 
duce Hebrew  works,  the  former  ImviiiK  printed  the 
well  known  I'olyehroine  Bilile  edited  by  I'rofessor 
Ilimpt  and  pubiished  at  Baltimore.  Hy  n  spieial 
process  the  various  sources  of  the  Biblical  books  in 
this  eilition  are  dislin;;uished  by  dilTerent  colors,  not 
of  the  type,  but  of  the  i)aper  upon  which  the  sections 
are  printed.  The  various  Bible  societies  have  also 
produced  .some  line  specimens  of  Hebrew  printing, 
the  chief  beiMg  the  so  called  Letteris  Bible,  having 
the  Authorized  Version  at  the  side,  printed  at 
Vienna-,  and  the  tiinsburg  Bible,  jjrinted  by  the  court 
printer  Karl  Froninii'  in  Vienna.  The  Masoiah,  also 
edited  by  (iinsburg,  is  another  fine  piece  of  Hebrew 
printing  l)y  Fronnni>:  while  one  of  the  best  Hebrew- 
prints  is  tiie  liflli  edition  of  the  translation  into  He- 
brew of  the  New  Testament,  by  Franz  Delitzseh, 
printed  by  Tiowitseh  ii  Co.  of  Berlin. 

The  following  is  a  list  (extending  from  the  intro- 
duction of  printing  to  the  present  day)  of  towns  at 
whii-h  Hebrew  presses  are  known  to  have  existed; 
tliosc  places  in  which  only  Christian  printers  have 
been  concerned,  mainly  in  issuing  Biblical  editions, 
are  set  in  italics.  As  far  as  possible,  dates  Imve 
been  given  for  the  first  publication  of  Hebrew  at  the 
dilTerent  localities.  Where  this  was  elTecteil  by 
Christian  printers  the  date  is  marked  with  an 
asterisk.  The  letters  "J.  E."  within  parentheses 
follow-ing  the  names  of  towns  indicate  that  spe- 
cial articles  ai-e  given  in  TuK  Jkwisii  Encyci-o- 
TKDIA  upon  the  typography  of  such  towns.  In  a 
number  of  instances  special  monographs  liave  been 
written  upon  the  typography  of  various  places,  and 
tlie.se  are  cited  together  with  their  icferences.  The 
remaining  towns  aie  mentioned  by  Steinschneider 
in  his  "Jndischc  Typographic,"  in  Erseh  and 
Gruber,  "Encyc."  (section  ii.,  part  28,  pp.  21-94), 
or  by  Zedncr  and  Ilarkavy.  In  a  few  instances  the 
entries  from  Zcdiu-r  may  refer  to  publication  rather 
than  to  printing. 

Heukew  Presses. 


Aden 1S9- 

Adrlanople 1  ;»4'  .Vi 

AU WV. 

Alcala  (Complu- 

tum) I5H 

Aleppo \fm 

Alrjcandrlii   (No- 

AmmuD) 1873 

Aliriers It«j 

Altdnrf 1074 

Aliona \l'Zicl»tq. 

(irunwaUi.  //(imbart/s 
Detitucfu  Jiulcn;  Sleln- 
'schnclder.  ZcitKhrift 
for  (Iritrh.  ilcr  Judcn  in 
Denlnchlanil,  1.  If). 

Amstenlani 1827  c(  ecq. 

Andover.  Ma:iS. 

Antinri) l.Vifi-ilO 

Aiiff^ituir^ l.')14-4;i 

Slelnsebneider.  ZtHxt'lirift 
ftirOcKChichtc  ttcrjiuten 
ill  Dcutuchlnml.  i.  1-5. 

Avignon 17i>.'j 

Bagdad 1637,  1867 

Baltimore. 

Bamberg 1«)7 

Banco Hi»(-97 

Bnse/ 1516 


liath ma 

Bi'lnit IStn.  1902 

Belgrade 1S41 

Berdy.liev- 179S 

Bergnino 1.5Vt9 

Berlin 'lUM 

Bent l.Vw? 

Blatrovltz 15'.« 

Bllztirka I8II6-7 

Bogu.ilav 1809- 

BiilDgna URi-KJ 

Bciinbiiy 18."i6 

li'mn l.--):(7-ll 

Boston *\~-Vi 

Bremen 1673 

Brescia UOl-iM 

Bresliiu 1719 

Brann.  Viilk»kalemlcr,  1890. 
Breznitzu. 

7fri(-iii 1862 

Bnidy. 

Briioklyn 1893 

Brflnn 1799 

Bninsn-Ick ISIS 

Brussels 1S41 

Bui-liarest 1880 

Budapest 1823 

Buenos  Ayres ...  1891 
Byelaya  Tserkov  1817- 


Byeloslok 18il">- 

(iili 1710 

(-ali-llUa 1814 

(uiiilirlilge '16K< 

Ciirlsnihe IT.Vt- 

lllhiTleld.   y.fitKlirifl  /Hi 
II,  l,r.  mill.  1.,  II. 
Carpenlnis. 
(asal-.Mugglore..  l-JM 

fassel 1807 

riili-ago. 

Chlurl 1B27-2)) 

CInelnniitI 1837 

Ck'veliinil . 

Cleves 1770 

Ciilmn'c 1518.  53-U.'! 

Coloinea. 

0)iw(<lll<-r 1543-14 

Constantinople 

(J.  E.) 150:!-S« 

Cojjcii/i<i(;tii 1628 

Corfu 18211 

Cfltlien 1703 

Freudenltial,  Awt  (Icr  Hci- 
mat  Moses  Mciutcls- 
militiit. 
Cmcow  (J.  E.)..  1530-1670 
Cremona 1556-60 

De  llossi,  Annali  Tui>"- 
Umphici.  1808. 

Czeriiowltz 18.36 

I)ama.si-us 160.3-6 

Diinzig 1849 

Darmstadt 1822 

Dessau  (.1.  K.)...  1096 

Freudentlml,  Aux  dcr  Ifci- 
indt  Mnneti  Mcmlels- 
s'ihn.1. 

Dorpat 1804 

Dnigotaizli. 

Dubno 1794 

Duliriivna 180-2-4 

Dvherufurth    (J. 

E.I 1689 

Brunii.  In  yinnntsscln-ifl, 
1896. 

Edlnlmrgli 1857 

Ei'Ut  mini 1593 

Esslingen 1473 

Eupuloria 17;U 

EyUtkubnen. 

Fano I.i0;l-1B 

Fani  (J.  E.) 1487 

Ferrara  (J.  E.)..  1477 

De  Rossi,  Dc  Tiiiiimnilihia 
Ih  liriVD-Fcrrarioixi, 
I'lirnia,  1780. 

Florence 17-36 

Fraiiehcr 1597-1681 

Frankfort-on-the- 

Maln  (J.  E.)...  1512 
Fmnktnrt-on-tbe- 

Oder  (J.  E.) ...  1.33U?),1077- 

Frelburg 1.58;)-84 

Furth 1691-1730 

Stelnscbnelder,  Hchr.  Ilihl. 
xvlll.  \Httneq. 

Oalatz • 

(ielsmar 1649 

Gciicia 1554 

Genoa 1316 

Glessen 170.3,14 

Glogau 1840 

Gorltz 1832 

Gotha 1702 

GOttiiwcn 1742 

Grodno 1788- 

GrrnUnoen 1678 

Grubeschciv 1817- 

Guadalajara 1482 

(iiistrow 1C34 

Hagenau 1.315 

Hague 1779- 

Halberstadt 1839 


Halle 1700  19 

Freudeinbal.  ^lim  dcr  llei- 
111  lit  Muses  Mcndela- 

KIlllUS. 

Ilaiiiliurg 1587- 

(irunwald.  Ilamliuros 
Deutsche  Juden.vp.  153. 
Hauau \^}^ 

Hanover 1840 

Heddeniheliu...   1546 

HfHlilhcry 1586 

Uelmstedt. 

Hergeswlese  ? 

Hoinburg 1711-.30 

Hrubleszow 1819 

Husiatyn. 

lehenliausen 1.344 

Stelnscbnelder,  Hchr.  Bilil. 
xll.  123,  Suppl.:  Idem,  t'a(. 
Ilodl.  No.  361. 

Inowrazlaw. 

Isny 1541^2 

Ixar 148&-95 

Jassy I»t3 

Jastowllz »1898 

Jena 1675 

Jerusalem 1846 

Jessnltz 1719-26 

Freu<lenthal,  Aus  dcr  Hct- 
VI at  M(t8cs  Me ndels- 
.^ohns. 

Jcibaniiesbnrg. .  •1897 

Juhaunisberg 1835 

Jozefov 1826 

Kale 1734 

Kallos 1809-10 

Kearnv  (N.  .1.)  ..  1904 

Kiel 1709 

KIshlnef 1883 

Kones 1797- 

Kiinlgsberg.'. 1759 

Kopust 1818 

Koretz 1776- 

Koslov   (see  Eu- 
patorla). 

Kremeuetz 1805- 

KroU)Scbln 18.37 

Kupll 1796 

Kuril  Cbesme  . . .  1.397 

Ladle 1805 

Laszow 1815 

Leghorn 16.30- 

Lcii)sie 1338- 

Lelria 149-2-94 

Lemberg 1810 

LcMden 1528-1756 

Libau •1879 

Lisbon 1489-92 

Llssa 1824 

Lewin,  Gatchichtc  dcr  Ju- 
deii  ill  Lissa,  pp.  I.');J-154, 
PInne,  1904. 

London  (J.  E.)..*1711- 

Lilhcck 1660 

Lublin  (.J.  E.l...  15.30.  56-74 
Friedberg,  Zwr  Gcscliichte 
dcr  Hrhrdisclicn   Tupn- 
graphic  in  Luhliti,  Cra- 
cow. 1880. 

Lvncville 1798- 

Lyck 1839 

Lynns 1.326 

.1/fi(l)-™ 1819 

Mndrid. 

Magdeburg 1607 

Mannheim 1856 

( 1476-80 

Mantua  (J.  E.) .  <  1.313-14 
/  1380- 1099 
Zunz.  Z.  G.  pp.  249--280. 

Marburg. 

Mayence 1523- 

Mecklenburg 1724 
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^IGK    ]"5^!<  l''??"? 
It)'?;     N^   ^<^;~."■Q 


^ipa 


:  :>  V3I1»  .  Eijirfi  'jm  ;  fifi  -,ji.  .  )<^;-  -T^ir;  }("n 


P'TI 


fan  '•-s;:  Kim  ,15.-1^3  133  or  ir,.-n  n'-rn  r-.xs  rr-.pj 
.^x-TB"  'ppin^  -ail  (i:):i.-k::3  kSw  Vi^s  nitr  ri?!!  -rtn  3p» 
nrmsS  rwx^  cv3  i3ir-.-ip  vj-nai  vcfiri  ?r-.?'  'S-.ij 
BD'3>w  yjrnsr  dct  i313c.tn«  ns'^Ki  zr.-'^n  'I'jx  -si 
t7M  .  aya  n-prr.  ^d'Ct;.-  cppin  cVni-i  -jnpji  d3"jbS 
'n  u-o's-  cr6  rio-.x  vs^m  vtbid  Srr"  'ppn  p-ioi 
mw  onS  iD^ii  333  o'3-!ir3.T  "b>  rwin  rnrm  ?» 
D'vnon  'fi  •\Pi  -isr  %a3  mni  .  ri.Tx^s  (•) :  rnsoi 
'»3  rot'^  I'Vo'  vn  k^v  nsiei  ni3'.rr  .-njirjtT  '3:11 
r6»(i  i^on  wtr  r^-ir  3'iKn 


nf"  3i?fri  J^-)5'  'ppiPJ  r"OT  Kb .  'n?  ic)  :pn"3 
;  I'ift  i3>;)  '."1  pft  i3-!3  inrt  ors  OT;rrt  iftic  'n3D 
133TC  oncn  onniD?  .  nmnv  riijir,K  'jan  (') 

co«5ricrJc'fn.M'r:c«:"7iicip7ni>5p3ci'!:inifti     ,  _ 

r)'7  iu  3.Tni  pjp.-r  iir7  ir;v  cnn  I3i>'c?"»3    '<ini  jna  dp  -jen'  pi  w  o-n 

rftD  r.,cr.nl^  noDi  ,n^=  p7i.  'i.vp3i.rD  ,n.fn   ^i;^  =-^';-  ~- 'I'^^s^'^^^^^.T.l^'o^if  .^ 

rip75?  1?  ?ni '?  rip75  rft  pi  ir  <3bi?i  nuwf)?  »33)t  ?mj  on*  oc  S'w?  nsrs  3niSl  nuisns  onm 
ya"?"!  'tp  rnjo 

1"!  '>3  1'?  tt  liljl  ')3»1  "ipBJ   '!3n   lies  E-ft  C'd56  P75D3      r'Tl   'ij™  Mt»  pi  ov'itt.-   jn  »-!ii  foi  fgn  •'  •'>  — U 

O'BJrr  i'7  .  inT:'  '.TcJ  03  (c)  :  ccsia  cr;!^  sft  "3  "'''■'  '"^  =""  •  ou  ipi :  »•>>)!  n-h-b  itmcki'  »  >i'jt  *» 
«3  iftr:'  pft  0':>:i;  rjnx>  rscno  io  oirr'  c:r  pjj  orf  Mbi  osr  pi5si  aiip  oiriJi  oirlrrS  GtJo'STX'cr  o':cc?i 
etn  r-i3i>  7)i»i  o'ppinn  o?n  ittb  jioi  '53  >»i  'Srss  >o  >»  n  irft  lA  3>ift  jria  inilii  nin  Ticii  piu'  v?  rt 
0>33£rBi  i'7E  i-T  ir  3-3EI'  iTi  ri33>  TiiT*  >3:n  c'T3:jr  cnr-:?  .  'ui  putA  -sjn  (>)  :  ?i  inA  pj-e  '23  rwiw 
j)13t;  •3ii?i  oipE  rr3  ■3E^E  is3  iD'E  I'l  tint  3r6  in  is  b3»  oy>7  ici  j'B^  ir.c  '!ce  -e-s  er:i  o-iErioji'  6ii  c3 


nn  mivo 

imii  DEE?  IS  fci  i"";  .  '1:1  'ppind  '2'>  M  :  n»ni  |a:3' 
c?E  5r;i?>  !3"3i;rw  Ife^S'  'ppini  •J^r  3>o  pnoE  6'3 
e-TE?  1?  .  'zi:  (")  :  3i;r»i  33i3  |r:E  ro  >s  '^i  lyjJ' 
MC57  '3E)'  c'S3ro  p  fhiis  3n>  ri33i  riiipft  >i;  o'33n5 
Osi*  TBb  is  c'EPR?'   .   srJnoJ  nftE<  7b6  )c  o'tcsi 

p's  ^'rjoyi  ps'avSy,  ;k!3  errs  ryy;?  "i 
n-apn  ;y-j  'rxnc"  n  ."iiK  ;Bipj  j'JV?  c^;  t<"Vr'0 

u-vpj  DTK  3w  ep^y-itj  -11  "j  on  ;v^^p  -i"5 

^»<"7'  Kn  pc"-!^ynp'pxn  iv  3'V  I'D  B^K")ip 


p'v  mivo 

.]33:  (f  '<'337)  rtsE  Trftjisspn'TiD'-TP  :rw;>c  jnu-n 
C3  -J  C'ppira  '-'•■^p'  3'injr .  'ppxV  (t)  :]'T3 .ns'ii  :s")o 
pu3l . nrmt ::':'»;?  oup!  .n-jinn  (>> :  cpin?  o-rio 

:  p  [cir  .  t'la  :(r3  Si'ptn')  tpJ  •>:)'  ib3 

.  '9  pi>5R  nJii  ID'S  c;>i7  .  T-nJ  c"3i»rr  e-:!;!:?  P 

o^oan  '?r3 

-r  c-j'BU* .  i'P'«p'J  :■"«  en  ■vjxp  "n  :<»  rr jx  rti«;r'j 
jm  ;nK:'j  d'k  on  v:kc  it  cvi  nyw  n  'rp-K:;:*  ci-n 
yj'i''?!  31 .  ram  n  ■'p  s'k  ES"p  jw  "iSKp  iri  ^'r""  "J 
IK  jw  j.iKf  \7p^  EX  J  m  ir'i;  ••;  <**»  c-p-;i!  ki  ••;  i-w 

irjvi  I<1  IK  I'K  rinsp  n  <>i .  ci"-!  im  rr.-^v  'f  J"!  c'}  ir;> 
.  rni  H<i  [«  pe'K'T'J  an  CKj  jtK  rrrf  n  j-k  ;r';)  "iNip 
HVn'«T  r|H«  lyjr'i  |?i;v  )'jri  p-j  jw  .tjW!  "'ti;  "r?'~; 
nn  i'3  ]»3jii»3'd>}' K"t  I'Mn  ;•»"_  oc?-;  ;<e  ■  bjo  ;«• 
:  t>?:H;  pK  !-?'P".'  ''f  ''h"^ 


FiuiM   iTNTATKicii,  l.rmis.  I-'.. 
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Mi'Uzlilliozli 1817-18 

MCIIK'I istll 

M.l/ ITIl'i 

lunimly,  lliviit  Orifiiliilf, 
III.SIIUcI  wi;.,  283  e(  wi/. 

Mczhlrlcli mo 

.Mi-/klr.if 1TTO03 

.Mlluii ll«l 

.Mliik..v5k 1TW)-I8m 

Mlniu-ii|i>>ns. 

Minn. 

Mlii.vk IStrr- 

M"tflillrf-<)i>-lliu- 

imli-l'tT IWi 

M'iiflilli'f-oii-ihi-- 

imii'sUT 1788- 

Mfllilliuum'U. 

.ViiiiiWi ISOO 

Mtinkficz. 
NnBV-S»raiiy  ....* 

Nnpi.-s U88-92 

NiMilidl   (Niivy- 

Dvi.r) 1782-90 

Nfinvlwl 17;iil-4» 

Ni'W  York liW) 

Nfwnrk . 

Mkiil8huiy 17B7 

yuffinltcru I ■''W 

Odi-ssa 1W5- 

Oris isana-. 

Sli'lnsrlim-ider,  Cat.  Bmll. 
No.  a  Hi. 
Ofi-n  (see  Buda- 

I>«*st). 

Olli-nharh I7H 

nirxnIU! l"«<>-«7 

Oraii \K<a 

Orbiknl 1717  19 

Ortiiiia 1S1»- 

OslniB 1794-90 

Oifnril lilVi 

Piulua 13«S-16in 

Pnks. 
Parl,U.F......i;i«*-l«29 

Piirinn ISfti 

Pa.st'wnlk. 

Pi-uini  (J.  E.l...  l.W  -•7 

Phllii<l<<lplila....*|sU 

Phlllpi)<>i>olls....  ISSW 

Plotrkinv 1877- 

Piove    ill     Sarco 

(J.  E.) 147.5 

Pisa 1810 

PIlisiliiirK • 

PiHlliri'Jclz 1790-18(11 

PfKlunrze. 

PoliMinnyo 17St-91 

PimtnrnrI 18in 

Porllzk 17NV91 

Piwn IIVM 

Pniuiii- I."il2 

Ziinz.  X.  <J.  pp  201-308. 

PiTsliiirtt ISB 

Pn»*wnliz  (Prtsa- 

tltzi 1002-.-) 

Wflssp.  In  yiitizlilall  ilrr 
tii'i*i1l.<rjinfl  tirtt  Acher- 
/«ii(.i.  \».Vk  pp.  58et  tc'i. 

PrziMiiysl 

Railawi-1  (Railzi- 

wllnfi 18U-a5 

Ri'trirlc 147.'> 

Rlpi ISK 

IllMilnl  (J.  E.I...  l.iai-28 
Riva   (II    Trenio 

(J.  T..) l.V>»-63 

Cannnly.  Urrm-  itrkntalc: 
Stelnsclinolclcr,  Jlclir. 
HiW.  m.l  13- 114. 
RrKlcllielm 17.17 

Camioly.  I.e.  111.  SB. 

Rome  (J.  E.) 1518,      40- 

81 


rt<m(i>eh 1037 

ItotU'nlaui isri7 

ItlUli'lillk IKItl 

Salihlnni'lla IVil  .'>9 

IK'  R»"?».'»l.  AitnilUtt  Ti/int- 
yrttiihtci,  IsiBi. 

Sa4lu}^>ru 180- 

Sar.tl l.'ilB  87.  lOlM 

SI.  1/iul.s. 

St.  ivtcn-lmrn...  181S- 

saiiiiiriaci i:>i:>-lii,V) 

Sulonli'a l.'ilu 

.*^ui  Kraiu'lMt> 

SaniJ.-vii 1875 

Senhlmrff. 

SaMlIlli'lIll. 

Sluiin/hai IHTil 

Shkliiv 1783 

Slanknnltz ls<P7 

Slavuta 1792-90 

Smvnia H157 

."iona ls«i 

S<)lln^M*n. 

Si.niino  (J.  E.)..  148a-!)0 

SU.nl  1704 

.SM.I. 1803 

St.iiin 1801 

.'<l ntfhiirii l.')91 

Sliillfiiirt 1721 

Su.l/llk.>v 1798-1830 

Sulzba.h 1084- 

WclnbiTp,  Die  Hclirili. 
KClic  DrueUcrri  in  Siilz- 
liitch.  ii?;:i-isnl.  Frank- 
fort. 1904. 

Suwnlkl  18<J1- 

Szliti-t. 

Tannliniiscn l.'i93 

IVrlt-s.  In  Mouatsttrhrift 
(ISTO).  xlv.  aw  i-r  «o;. 

Tarnopol 1814 

Taniov 1800 

Thleniten l.JOO 

Wiener.  In  Mmidlmchrifl, 
xll.  273  ct  «■<;. 

Tlicim. 

Trii-st 1S.V8 

Triiiii I.T2.1 

Tuhlniren I.'il2 

Tunis rC'* 

Tuiln i:i2i! 

TurkM ITCl 

I'nj/nir I.V4 

UfiMitn IG.V» 

UlncM 10.-)7 

Venice •1.517-5fl.  61 

Venma 1.094-1650 

Vienna 1827 

Wallzen •1892 

WanilslHik 1709 

GrunwaUl,  ]Iainhurqft 
DfUtyrht'  Jiulf.it. 

Warsaw 1796- 

Wikihilnrf lono 

Wentrniv 1794- 

Wllkv  <Kovno)..«lsai-l901 

WIlnielNcliirf....  1670-1730 
Frelniann,    Die    Annalcu 
•ill-  Drneherei   in    Wil- 
menuiiirf.   In    Berliner's 
FenlKhrifl. 

Wllna 1799- 

Willoihcru  ....  Vai-K 
Batuii,   In    3[iinatxiichri(t, 

lom. 

Worms 1529 

WQrzbiirK 1821 

Tamslav. 

Zamora 1482-87 

Za.slav 1807 

Zhitomir 1804-5 

Zolkiev 1098- 

ZQIIIrhaii 1728- 

Zurich 1546 


II.  Characteristics :  There  are  iu  all  four 
chief  foriiis  ill  which  Hebrew  lellers  are  primed: 
the  square;  tlie  Ha.slii ;  llie  Weiljcrteulsch.  so  ealleil 
because  it  was  used  for  the  "Ze'eiiah  uHe'enah" 
read  by  women;  and  finally  the  cursive,  imitating 
the  handwriting  useil  for  business  and  oilier  corre- 
spondence. Tlic  first  three  appeared 
Form  iis  early  as  the  beginning  of  Hebrew 
of  Letters,  lypograpliy  (.see  iNCLNAiin.A) ;  tlie 
fowrtli.  only  in  theeigliteentli  century, 
mainly  in  books  on  business  training,  wriliiig-biioksin 
tliis  character  being  produced  at  Amsterdam  in  171."). 

One  of  the  charaeterislics  of  Hebrew  printing  from 
its  beginning  was  the  dilferent  sizes  in  wliicli  the 
clianuters  were  printed,  the  Tiir  of  Piovc  ili  Sacco, 
147.5,  already  showing  three  forms.  This  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  commentatorial  character  of  ralibiiiic 
literature,  the  commentary  naturally  being  printed 
ill  a  smaller  tyjie  than  tlie  te.\t.  and  the  supereoin- 
meiitary  in  a  still  smaller  one,  and  the  index  to  both 
ill  a  yet  more  minute  type.  Such  a  dillerence  of  types 
soon  led  to  the  arrangement  by  which  the  te.xt  was 
printed  iu  the  center,  with  the  commentaries  in 
concentric  arrangement  around  it.  This  plan  has  been 
employed  with  increasing  elaboration;  and  in  the 
last  rabbinic  liible  printed  by  the  firm  of  Selirif- 
giesser  at  Warsaw  no  less  than  thirty-two  commen- 
taries are  included,  many  of  which  are  on  a  single 
page.  In  the  beginning  tliis  arrangement  sini- 
pl}'  followed  that  of  the  ordinary  medieval  manu- 
scripts in  which  commentaries  occurred.  To  (ill 
spaces  that  would  otherwise  remain  empty  iecour.se 
was  h.ad  to  the  use  of  letters  of  greater  width,  the 
so-called  "  littere  dilatibiles  "  ;  but  in  early  prints  the 
first  letter  of  the  following  word  was  often  inserted  in- 
stead. Sheet-marks  and  pagination  were  only  gra<l- 
ually  introduced  ;  thej-  were  almost  invariably  in  He- 
brew letters  printed  on  the  recto  only  ;  each  second 
page  was  numbered,  the  reference  to  the  two  sides 
(pages)  of  the  sheet  being  by  alef,  bet,  nowadays 
represented  by  a,  b;  e.g.,  B.  K.  lOli;  H.  H.  17a (Isaiah 
Berlin  tried  to  introiluce  the  full  point  and  colon,  l)ut 
without  much  success).  The  pagination  of  the  Tal- 
mud was  established  by  Bombeig,  the  arrangement 
of  whose  pages  has  been  followed  in  all  subsequent 
editions.  Vowel-points  and  accents  occur  for  the 
most  part  only  in  Hibles  and  prayer-books,  and 
divisions  of  chapter  and  verse  in  the  liible  only 
rarely  till  later  times. 

The  paper  of  the  early  prints  is  generally  good  ;  that 

of  the  eighteenth  century  usually  the  opposite;  the 

issues  of  Fi'irth,  Cracow,  and   liodel- 

Paper  and   lieim  are  generally  distingui.slied   by 

Format.  their  fo.xy  paper.  While  paper  w,is 
generall}'  used,  but  the  Oppenheimer 
collection  contained  fifty-seven  volumes  on  blue, 
seven  on  green,  two  on  yellow,  and  a  Hagga- 
dah  on  red  paper.  Rubrics  are  printed  in  nd  in 
a  work  issued  at  Freiburg  in  1584.  Amstenlaiu 
printers  sometimes  print  red  on  white;  Deinard  at 
Newark  on  varicolored  paper.  Large-paper  edi- 
tions occur  rather  fretpicntly,  and  parchment  was 
used  for  special  copies,  the  OpjK'nheimer  collection 
having  fifty-one  of  these,  and  many  of  the  coiiies  of 
the  Bologna  Tefillali  of  1.537  being  printed  on  that 
material,  though  one  on  excellent  pajier  is  to  be 
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Tlie  place  and  date  or  printing,  as  also  the  name  of 
the  printer,  were  generally  expressed  in  Coi.oi'IIonh. 
but  in  later  times  were  also  placed  on  tlie  title-page. 
The  day  of  the  week  is  often  indicated  hy  refer 
ences  to  Diblical  texts,  having  in  view  the  lucky 
character  of  Tuesday  as  a  l)e;;ioning  day  (see 
Wkkk).  The  date  isalso  often  made  known  jjy  atexl 
(sec  Cmuonookam).  Theoniission  of  letters  in  these 
dates  often  leads  to  confusion  (Zun/,  "Datenhe 
stiuiniungen,"  in  "G.  S."  i.);  and  the  place  of  publi- 
cation doesnotahvayscoincidu  with  thatof  printing. 
Even  the  place  of  printing  lias  sometimes  to  be 
checked,  as  fre(iu<'ntly  German  printers  attempted 
to  claim  the  style  and  authority  of  Amsterdam,  and 
those  of  Fl'irlh  passed  themselves  oft  as  coming 
from  Sulzhach.  The  jdaceof  |>rinting  wussometimea 
omitted  in  order  to  evade  the  censor. 

Information  is  often  given  in  these  colophons  as 
to  the  size  of  tlicollicennd  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  therein  and  the  character  of  tlieir  work. 

In     the     larger 

•~"    :  I  •  "  I--  ^«        :     I   •  ,i;  -  -;        |,-    i  Would       lie      a 

QUI   Obun'S    rhti  rnS    n:U1  li'7^3  1,TinS  hrj      master  printer 

•'■■•,        C;'     '         '     ;  ly    '  -    -  .T    I    :  :     t     ;  .T  ;  -  -:       ^    ,,  (••jllllll      Miad- 


found  in  the  Sulzberger  collection  at  New  York. 
All  kinds  of  format  occur  from  the  earliest  limes, 
but  the  folio  and  quarto  were  cliielly  used,  the  oc- 
tavo and  duodecimo  being  employed  maiidy  in 
prayer-books.  In  the  Oppenheimer  collection  the 
proportions  of  the  various  .sizes  were  as  follows : 

Folio 1.(0)        Octavo 001 

Quarto l.-MU       Diiuili-clino IfiU 

Strange  to  say,  one  of  the  most  bulky  of  Hebrew 
books  was  also  one  of  the  earliest,  Avicenna"s 
"Canon,"  with  820  folio  jiages;  this,  however,  is 
now  far  exceeded  by  the  Balili  with  its  3,947  pages 
in  one  volume  (ISeniychev,  1W94). 

Till-  Leghorn  prints  were  at  times  in  oblong  form, 
while  the  recent  Aden  productions  are  of  the  same 
form,  butwith  the  longer  side  at  I  he  back.  For  vari- 
ations of  the  Trn.K.-P.voES  see  Jkw.  Encvc.  xii.  134, 
and  for  ornaiiieutations  see  the  article  Piuntkus' 
JI.MtKs.  To  those  mentioned  in  the  latter  article  the 
following  may  bo  added:  Ashkenazi  (Safed,  1587), 
lion  with  two 
tails;  liat-Sheba 
(Salonica),  half 
lion,  half  eagle; 
JIayer  ben  Jacob 
(Venice),  ele- 
phant; Conli 
(Cremona), 
shield,  angel, 
eagle  ;  Abra- 
ham b.  David 
(Talmud  Torali, 
Salonica,  1719), 
three  crowns; 
Koelner  (Frank- 
fort- on  -t  lie- 
Main),  imperial 
eagle ;  De  Lan- 
noy  (OITenbach),  nest  of  bird  with  llowers;  Aaron 
Lipman  (Sulzbach).  tree,  crab,  lisli,  and  serjienl ; 
Shabbethai  Bass  (Dybernfurlli),  two  bars  of  music. 

The  idea  of  representing  the  title-page  of  a  book 
as  a  door  with  portals  appears  to  have  attracteil 
Jewish  as  well  as  other  printers.  The  fashion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  started  at  Venice  about  1521, 
whence  it  spreail  to  Conslantinople.  liomberg  useil 
two  pillars  in  his  "  .Miklol "  of  1515,  and  this  was 
inutateil  at  Cracow  and  Lublin.  These  pillars  are 
often  supported  by,  or  support,  ligures,  draped  or 
undiaped,  as  in  the  "  Toze'ot  Hayyim  "  of  Cracow 
(f.  l.")9;!).  A  Mahzor  of  Cracow  (I(il9)  has  a  Hying 
angel  of  dealli.  while  the  Pirke  H,  Eliezer  of  Con- 
stantinople (HMO)  has  a  centaur  and  siri'U.  The  tree 
with  the  shielil  of  David  supported  by  two  lions  ap- 
pears first  in  the  Sabliionetta  prints,  and  is  indlated 
l)y  oilier  symbolic  ligurcs,  as  the  eagle  in  the  Am- 
sterdam Selil.iot  of  1(>77.  These  decorations  of  the 
lille-page  led  later  to  illiislnilions  williiu  the  work 
itself,  the   lirst  of  these  being  in  the 

Colophon     "Mashal  ha  Kadmoni,"  Soncino,  1491. 
and  The  "  Vosip])on  "  and  other  works  of 

Title-Page.  a  historical  charaeler  were  favorite  re- 
ceptacles for  rather  crude  illuslralions 
of  this  kind,  as  were  also  llie  PassoviT  llaggadot.  in 
which  even  maps  of  the  Holy  Land  were  |)rinted 

(SCO  llAliClAD.Ml). 


|nn.  '3  3sns  n^ns  -  mn^  tj^  y-n  f  i"i  rsns 
nf2rbt:h  3sns-?3  oir-ns  "nb'T  :sn  3sns-n"3 

^r    T    :      ■    -  T     :     -      1  V  .t  v         j  v  •—  i  ^r    :    '  r- 

Ti"8  c"3;?n-j>2  "^sin''?  SE^ni'?  "f^k^  ct:  htn 

AT-;        I -.•  J/         c"       T-;  -;-T   •    :  t     tit  --:  *■;  ~ 


From  tliu  Lotterls  nibli-,  Vienna,  IttC 


pis"),   who  was 

sometimes  ideii- 

liial      with      the 

proprietor  of 

tlieolliceC'ba'al 

Imdefus").   The 

actual     printer 

w  as      ca  1  I  !■  il 

"  mad  pis.  "   or 

sometimes  "  me- 

hokelj."      The 

master      printer 

was   oocasional- 

ly  assisted  by  a  manager  or  factor  ("inizili  "al  lia- 

defus").      Besides  these  there  was  a  compositor 

("mezaref "  or  "me.sadder").  tirsl  menti<iiic'il  in  the 

"  Leshon  Limmuilim  "  of  Coiistanlino- 

Printers.      pie  (1542).     Many  of  tlie.se  compositors 

were  Christians,  as  in  the  workshop 

of  Juan  di  Gara,  or  at   Frankfort-on-lhe-Main,  or 

sometimes  even   prosilytes  to  Judaism  (K<-e  above). 

Finally,  good  proof-readers  or  correctors  for  the 

press  were  always  indispensable.     They  were  calle<l 

"  inaggihim."     Xotwilhstanding  their  help,  a  list  of 

errata  was  often  in'Ces.sary,  one  of  the  earliest  oorur- 

ring  in  a  German  Mahzor  produced  at  SaUmieu  in 

1503. 

rptothenineteenthcentury  all  work  wn«niilun«lly 
hanil-woik.  and  print iiig  was  comi 
Il  took  nearly  a  whole  year  for  the  ^ 
olT  0;tS   folio   pages,  while  sixty  jiais   l;ili  i    li;  .~ 
tiniaiii  printi'd  100  pages  of  Maimoniiles'  lellii^  m 
seven  days. 

For  the  injury  done  to  the  corroclm'ss  of  the  text 
by  the  censors  before  and  even  after  pi  i 
Ckssoiisiiii'  of  Ukiiukw  BiMiK".     The  . 
censors  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Pol  , 
works  prinled  previous  to    W'A   r 
Ferram  confereiici'  on  thi 
for  the  text,   though  cu- 
Ihemselves   before  that  il.ii.-   ii"'   i'  ■Mi.no   i  im» 
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tinn  prpjuflici'R  tno  miicli  by  printlniu;  tlic  more  out- 
spiikcii  |i:i.ss!i;i;<s.  In  ii  iiu'iisiiif  Jews  Imd  tlu-irown 
ciMiSDrsliip  ill  Ilio  form  of  Ai'I'Hohations  ("Imskii- 
niot  "),  vvilluiul  wliiili  in  the  sevoiitfciilli  luui  eiglil- 
cc'iitli  rciitiirii's  no  book  was  mnsidiTt'il  «lto(;etlii'r 
ri's|)fcliilili'.  Tlifsu  iipprobations  wcri'sonictinu'sac- 
coiiipaiiit'il  by  spefial  privileges,  us  when  the  nibbis 
of  Venice  issued  u  decree  against  any  one  buying  a 
certain  book  except  from  the  jiriiiter;  and  the  par- 
nasim  of  Aiiisterdaiii  had  the  light  of  iiillicliug  ii 
fliic'  for  the  infringement  of  tlie  copyright  of  any 
one  xvlioin  they  favored.  In  the  case  of  the  Frank- 
fort Talniud  imperial  permission  was  found  neces- 
sary to  produce  it. 

Of  the  cost  of  printing  in  early  limes  little  is 
known.  The  "  Ye- 
?er  To'i"  "f  Venice 
(l.")i)7-16ilfi)  cost  a 
thousand  tlorins  to 
))  r  i  n  t ,  w  bile  the 
thirty-six  pages  of 
the  "Zore  la  Kcfash" 
(?)  of  Venice  (KilO) 
cost  as  milch  us 
twenty-flvc  ducats. 
Joseph  Wil/.eiiliau- 
sen  got  four  t balers 
a  sheet  for  the  Ju- 
dieo-Oermun  transla- 
tioiKif  the  ISible  pub- 
lished liy  Atliias.  In 
the  curly  duys  300 
copies  of  u  work  were 
siilflcient.  This  num- 
ber of  the  P.salnis 
with  Kiiiil.ii  (1477) 
was  printed  ;  so,  too, 
of  the  "Yafel.i  Hu- 
zon."  while  of  the 
"Torat  Hesed"  only 
200  came  into  exist- 
ence. For  the  iiieth- 
odsudopted  ill  selling 
books  see  the  article 
liooK-Tu.vDi-;. 

Turning  to  tlu-leclinical  side  of  Hebrew  printing,  it 
has  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  jiistiticution  of  Hebrew, 
wide  spacing  is  to  be  preferred,  and  that  the  vowels 

and  accents  liavc  to  be  justified  in  a 
Technique  separate  lincaftertheconsonants  have 
of  Hebrew  been  .set  up.  The  wide  spacing  is 
Printing-,     rendered   neces.iiiry  by  the   fact   tliat 

hyphens  can  not  be  used  in  ordinary 
Hebrew  printing,  though  in  modern  works  this  use 
is  creeping  in.  To  till  out  spaces,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  extended  letters,  "alef,"  "he,"  "liet," 
"lamed,"   "mem,"   and  "taw,"  are  used. 

In  ordinary  Hebrew  printing  "the  compositor  lie- 
gins  as  he  does  with  English,  by  setting  tlie  char- 
acters at  the  left  hand  of  liis  copy,  turning  the  nicks 
of  his  type  inward  to  face  the  coniposing-rule. 
When  the  line  has  been  spaced  and  justilied  ...  it 
is  turned  in  tlie  stick"  (De  Vinni-.  "  Modern  Jletli- 
ods  of  Book  Compo.sition."  p.  24,5,  Xew  York,  1904). 
The  arrangement  of  cases  for  Hebrew  varies  in 
ilillercnt  offices,   but  the  accompanying  illustration 
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Hebrew  tipper  and  Lower  Cases. 

(Kiom  ThrMlore  L.  D«  Vfnne'a  "  Modfrn  Methods  of  Book  Composttl. 


shows  that  generally  adopted.  The  cbaractci-s  and 
points  most  u.sed  are  in  the  lower  case;  accents, 
iiroad  or  extended  letters,  and  letters  with  jioints 
are  in  the  upper  case. 

The  dilliculty  of  Hebrew  printing  for  persons  not 
aceiislonied  to  the  language  consists  in  the  great 
similarity  of  some  of  the  letters,  as  "he,"  "l.iet," 
and  "taw,"  "dalet"  and  "resh,"  "shin"  and 
".sin,"  and  other  letters  only  distingui.shed  by  a 
dot,  representing  the  dagesli.  Final  "pe"  anil  liiiul 
"/ade"  also  are  sometimes  confounded,  wliilc  their 
hair-lines  often  tend  to  break  otl'  during  jjress- 
work.  Tlie  contrast  of  the  shaded  portions  of  the 
letters  with  the  hair-lines  is  perhaps  the  most  marked 
type-founder's  characteristic  of  Hebrew  as  compared 

witli  Roman  type,  in 
which  hair-lines  are 
avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  Tlie  actu- 
al forms  of  the  letters 
have  changed  little 
since  the  first  appear- 
ance of  matrices  in 
Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  tend- 
ency is  rather  toward 
making  tlie  letters 
smaller  in  size  and 
squarer.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  type 
of  this  kind  is  that 
of  Filipowski.  It  is 
said  that  compo-sitors 
unfamiliar  with  He- 
brew tend  to  set  ty])e 
more  accurately, 
though  more  slowly, 
owing  to  the  extra 
care  they  devote  to 
following  copy.  Few 
ordinary  printing  es- 
tablishments have 
Hebrew  t3pe,  and  on 
the  rare  occasions 
wlien  it  is  necessary 
to  use  it  it  is  customary  to  borrow  it  from  an  estab- 
lishment with  a  more  varied  outfit  of  types,  or  to 
have  the  type  set  up  in  such  an  establishment,  the 
whole  matter  cast,  and  transferred  bodily  as  a  sin- 
gle type  into  the  text.  Clirislian  printers  handle  only 
thesciuare  letter,  Rashiaiid  cursive  always  being  set 
up  by  Jewish  typesetters. 

With  regard  to  the  works  wliicli  have  been 
turned  out  l)y  Hebrew  printers  during  tlie  last  4.50 
years,  it  would  be  interesting  to  determine  approxi- 
mately their  number  and  character.  During  the  first 
ijiiarterof  the  century  in  wliicli  incu- 
nabula were  produced  (147.5-1.500)  100 
Hebrew  works  were  issued,  at  the  rate 
of  four  per  annum.  During  the  next 
forty  years  (1500-40)  about  440  were 
issued  (M.  .Schwab,  in  "Les  Iiicuna- 
bles  Oiientaux."  enumerates  430  up  to  this  period) 
averaging  eleven  per  annum.  During  the  next  two 
periods  from  1.540  to  1732  a  rough  estimate  would 
give  the  number  of  works  at  6,605;  namely,  Bibles, 
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710;  Targum,  70;  Talmud,  590;  ritual,  1,000;  anon- 
3'mous,  ;3.j();  ,Iu(l;t()-Gc'rman,  SSo;  and  worksof  spe- 
cific autlKirs,  3,500 — an  avcrago  of  about  thirty- 
tlirce  works  issued  per  aiinuiu.  During  the  ICO 
years  since  the  hist-mciitioned  date  tlie  production 
has  rapidly  increased,  Ijut  it  is  dillieult  to  determine 
the  exact  nundiers.  Some  inilieation  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  gradindly  increased  number  of  Hebrew 
works  mentioned  in  the  various  sources  as  follows; 


nibllographer. 


Sliabbethal  Bass 

Biirtolocct 

J.C.  Wolf 

Azulal 

(ilipenhelmer 

sieinschni'Ider,  "  H  e  b  r.  I 
lilhl." f 

Stt'las<'bni*i(ier 

Kilrst 

Zedner 

UiMiJacob  (iiipludingl 
iijunusorlpU  and  ntvr-  y 
fiirps) ) 

I.lptw  (vols.  1.  and  11.) 

Vttu  Straalen 

Zfltlln 

I.ippe  (VKl.  111.,  addenda).. 

Wiener  (to  "(et") 


Date. 

Hebrew  Books. 

I68n 

2,2no 

!(»;) 

l.WS 

17;$J 

2,8a2 

1790 

;i,o27 

1»2« 

4.221 

ia'is-s3 

2.(m 

ISIill 

5.233 

IStSi 

».:t(iO 

1867 

r,:i>o 

\       14.978 

1880 

-:  reallv  about 

/        t;.M) 

1880-89 

1.210 

ISiH 

11.10) 

189.5 

■JMi 

18!W 

878 

19t)l 

4.575 

AViener's  list  pron)ises  to  run  to  17,000.  I(  one 
may  judge  from  the  numbers  given  by  him,  and 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  average  recorded 
by  Stein-schneider  between  1800  and  1880.  about  100 
per  annum,  is  at  best  only  a  minimum,  having  been 
recently      largely      ineieased.      there 

Number  can  bo  no  doul)t  that  2l),0(J0  volumes 
of  Hebrew    have   been  produced  during  the   last 

Works.  period.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  tlie  Asiatic  Museum  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, containing  the  largest  Hebrew  collection  in 
the  world,  has  no  less  than  30,000  volumes,  of  whicli 


Classes. 


1.  Bibles 

2.  Htble  CoinllientarlfS 

;).  Talnnid 

4.  Talmud  Colli riienturkii 

5.  Mi'tliodoloKy 

(1.  Coiles 

7.  Code  CoMunentarles 

8.  NovelliB 

9.  Responsu 

10.  Liturgy 

11.  MldnMh  iinil  Yall;ul 

12.  Scniions 

13.  Cabala 

14.  (ininiiiiar  and  Dlrtloniirics 

I.'i.  lll»lor>'.  Ar<lii'iiliii.'y.  mid  Memoirs. 
IH.  (kiiEriiphy  and  Travels  InPulesllne 

17.  Toi'irv.  Criticism 

IH.  Sclenie 

19.  Tlieoloiry  and  I'oleinles 

211.  Kihlcs 

21.  Kilurallonal 

22.  FlcUon 

2:1.  l'i'rlo<lli-uls.Ne\vs|iapere.Ca(nlo|ruei) 
24.  Yiddish 


Zedner. 

Cbazann- 
wicz. 

1.2«0) 
510  v 

7W 

:m\ 

7U0 

ae 

272 

1,2«0 

447 

38(1 

520 

1144 

,512 

1.2INI 

881 

IM) 

389 

tM 

587 

4«0 

UU 

4.K) 

.588 

:)2U 

i.;jti 

21C' 

770 

.5*-. 

180 

21)0 

««0 

449 

4:to 

2ll-| 

510 

tH8 

OUO 

5,000  are  written  in  Judieo-Gcnnan  anil  Yiddish. 
The  .lerusahni  National  liiluary  (founded  by  Clia 
zanowiez)in  IS)lieimir2'.I,233  volumes,  lO.'.mOof  lliem 
Hebrew  ("  Ila-.Meliz,"  IHOi,  No.  3.")0).  The  llrilish 
Museum  in  lS('i7  had  nearly  the  sjime  number.  It 
would   be  of  interest  to  compare  the  classes  undiT 


which   these  various  works  are  included,  with  the 
relative  numlKT  of  volumes  contained'  in  these  two 

collections  (see  preceding  table). 

It  would  be  still  more  interesting  to  determine  the 
actual  works  and  editions  of  them  wliich  go  to  make 
up  the  20,000  or  so  sepuralc  works  which  have  Ijeen 
l)roduced  by  the  Hebrew  presses  up  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  L'n fortunately  Hebrew 
bibliography  is  not  in  such  a  slate  that  this  could 
be  done  with  any  a]>proiich  to  accuracy,  hut  a  con- 
siderable nuinbir  of  subject  lists  have  been  made 
from  which  a  close  appro.\iniation  can  be  given  for 
the  various  branches.  The  sources  from  whicli  lists 
are  derived  vary  in  thoroughness,  mainly  according 
to  their  date.  Information  from  Heliind,  or  the  old 
Oppenheim  catalogue  of  1826,  naturally  does  not  vie 
with  points  ascertained  from  .Steinschneider  or  S. 
Wiener,  but  such  as  it  is,  the  following  list  will 
serve  both  as  an  indication  of  the  topics  treated  of 
in  Hebrew  litcnituie  and  as  a  guide  to  the  sources  iu 
which  the  fuUestaccountat  present  known  is  given. 
Occasionally  the  lists  include  sections  of  works 
which  should  not  strictly  be  comiled,  as  this  leads 
to  duplicati(m,  and  besides  some  of  the  entries  in- 
clude also  manuscripts.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
items  probably  ilo  not  more  than  compensate  for  the 
omissions  in  tlie  older  lists.  In  some  few  instances 
no  actual  enumeration  is  accessible,  and  in  these 
cases  the  number  given  by  the  t'liazanowicz  collec- 
tion has  been  repeated  as  being  the  closest  appro.xi- 
mation  that  can  now  be  offered.  Altogether  about 
1.5,380  works  are  thus  acc<iunted  for  out  of  the 
18,000  or  20,000  Hebrew  works  and  editions  that 
have  been  produced. 


Subject. 


I.  Bibles 

PolyKlot 

Comiilete 

Tlddisb 

Pentateuch 

Pnipbcta 

HaKlok'rapha 

Peninti-ui'li  IhirU. 
Mei^lllot  I>art8.... 

PMilm** 

Prophets,  addi- 
tional. 

ApoTvpba 

II.  Bible  Couiineniarlw 

Complete  Bible.. 

Peiitulciieh 

Pniplicii. 

Ilatrlok'rapba 

SiiiK'n-omuieuU- 
rli-«. 

M11.MII..1 

Ml^'i-ll>illf«iuil.... 
*rtili.'nin 

III.  Til 

IV.  'luliioil  1  .'iiiineiita- 

rii-.  "11  M'lwraU' 

rni.  tnlc!i. 

V.  Mciiu"i"i"i.'y. 

ln.l.\.-> 

llcrnicneutinL.... 

VI.  c.-l.T. 

VII.  CiKle  loiiimcntnrtm' 
Mnlmonld.'* 

IMt 

VIII.   N". 
f  - 

IX.  111-.]-  ■ 


No. 


280 

175 

3 

m 

6 
13 
16 
lU 
44 
II 


U 

tu 

3» 
S 
OS 

loa 

11'. 


BOUITW. 


Brltlsb  Muneum  Caulotnia. 


Reland.  "  AoalKU  lUbbi- 
Dlca." 


lit  Van  Strulrn. 
"■  Ki'iitr*-»." 
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Subject. 


X.  Lliiirtry 

Ti'Iflnnut... 

tk'lUloI 

llugiroiloli.. 

XI.  Mlilnuh 


Burial.. 


XIII.  rnhnln 

XIV.  (;niiiinmr  find  Die- 

tliiniirl<4. 

Ia^xUmhs 

(■mmmar 


XV.  Ubuiry.  Arrheol- 
>>Kj.  nnd  .Meiii' 
(>ln<. 
Illsiory 


Tombstone 

MTl  pilous. 

Tu^kanot 


In- 


XVI.  G«>iiniphv  . 
PuU'stIni'. 


XVII.  Pociry.  CrIilHsin... 
(Iti'iuilunal  I'iK'trv 

I^'ltvnt 

Talis 

niii'iiiric 

Purlin  anil  I'artK 

aifs. 
Puiim  Panxllfs... 

Drama,  Original.. 


XVIII.  Sclcnre 

Mulbeniatlrs.. 


No. 


Source. 


Mwllilnc..., 
AHlrononiy.. 
Chmnolixty  . 
Calendar 


Kamltira 

lliiMilii'ii 

XX.  Elhi.-s 

Wills.  Elblcal.. 


Philosophy. 
I*Ttiverbs . . . 


XXI.  Kdurntlonal.. 
XXII.  Kliilon 

XXIII.  Perlixlirals. 

Hebn'W 

Vlililisli.... 

Lailiiio 

Allnaliiir.<4. . 
OitatoKlles . 

XXIV.  Yiddish 


JudiFo-German  . 
XXV.  Ladino 


XXVl.  Translations,    Mod- 
em. 


LIM 

121 
1<7 

em 
:i3 

IS) 
IM 


XIX.  Tbeoloify   ami    Po-; 

ItMUlCS.  1 

AntM  lirlstlnii  Po- 

h'liili-s.  ' 

Future  Lite 


I 


Zmlner  and  Van  SInuilcn. 

iippenbftiti. 

t>|ii»*>liliellll. 

S.  Wiener,  ■■(>»t*rIlaB(ni- 
dali."si.  Peiersbun:.  Il«t'. 

Jelllnek,  "t^unlriii  .Mid- 
rash." 

Cbazanowicz. 

Jelllnek.  "|yoD;rra  ba-Mos- 
lied." 

Ilartoloorl. 

Cbazauuwicz. 


SO    Wolf. 

4£4    Stelnsrbnelder, 
Hand." 


3i: 


17 

118 
lU 

.'« 
ar; 

l.iO 


380 


449 


StelnsPhni'Idor,   "(le- 

srhtelit-s-l.ltteratur    der 

Juden."  Il«r>. 
Jew.  E.scvr.  m.ftU-«l2,«.r. 

"  reineterles." 
Slelnsebnelder,   "llebr. 

BIbl."  H.  I«. 
Zuiiz.  ■'li.  S." 
Slt-liisebnelder,  In    Luniz's 

"  Luab,"  l!«T:;. 


"Sblrlm." 
"  iKiterol." 
"  Mii'iLssliu," 


IS..; 

44 
.'il  . 

ar? 

»4l 


lIH 

265 
510 

199 
191 
.i3 

51S 

41! 

311 

383 

164 

13S 


rbazanowlcz. 
llenJai*ob.  j*.r. 
IJenJaaib.  j*.r. 
Iteiijui-ott.  f».r. 
op[H*nlieliii. 
SIelnM-lin<-ltler.  In  "  Monats- 

sebrtft."  r.«it. 
Stelnscbnelder,  In  "  Letter- 

iMKle." 
Berliner,  "Yesod  'Olam,"  il 

xlll. 
Chazanonlcz. 
StelniM-bneliler,  "  .Matbeuia- 

Ilk   bel   dell    Juden"    do 

llVVll. 

Benjacnb.  x.r.  "  Kefu'uh." 
llullohHTl. 
HiirtuliN-ei. 

Zeltlln.  in    Gurland's  "Lu- 
ab," ISC'. 
Cbazunuwicz. 

De  Bos-sl.  "Blhllotbera  Ju- 
dutni  Antl-Cbrl^ltiiiiii." 

E.  AlilM.i.  "I.iicniiure  of 
Future  Life."  Is'.ll. 

Uelnunl  i.M^.  list). 

Stein.  "EthlkdesTalmuds." 
Abnilmius,  In   "J.   <^.    U." 

4.'*l.  4. 
(ippenhelm. 
Bernstein,  "  I.lvres  Pan'nil- 

olo^lques."  Warsaw,  IIKK). 
Cbazanowlfz. 
Cbazanowlez. 


Benjacob,  s.f.  "Luhot." 

Ze<lner. 

Wiener.  "Vlddl.sh  Litera- 
ture," p.  W. 

Stelnschni'idcr,  "Sera- 
peum."  IM». 

KayserllnK,  "BIbl.  Esp.- 
Port.-Jud." 

Jew.  Encvc.  k.v. 


In  addition  to  the  examples  of  Hebrew  printing 
which  aic  jriven  as  illustrations  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle (all  of  them  being  derived  from  the  Sulzberger 
collection  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America  in  New  York  city),  the  volumes  of  TiiK 
Jewish  Encyci,opedi.\  contain  a  larger  number  of 
reproductions  of  Hebrew  typography  than  liave 
ever  yet  been  brought  togetlier,  a  list  of  wliich,  in 
order  of  place  of  publication,  maj-  litly  conclude 
this  account. 


Whore  Printed. 


Alrnla 

Altdorf 

Amsterdam  . . . 

Amsterdam.... 
Auistenlam ... 
Amsterdam . . . 

Amsterdam... 
Ainslerduui ... 

Amsterdam  ... 

Ba«.'l 

Berlin 

Bolotrna 

BoIoKua 

Boloirna 

Breselu 

Brescia  

Buduiiest 

Constantinople 
Constantinople 


Constantinople 

Constantinople, 

Constantinople. 

Cnieow 

Cracow 


Dyhemturtb... 

Fano 

Fnno 

Fano 


Dale. 


Faro 

Ferrara 

Genoa 

Guadalajara... 

Hombere-vor 

der-HOlie 

Isny 

I.xar 


Lisbon . 
ListwD. 


London . 
LubllD... 
Lyi-k . . . . 
Mantua.. 
Mantua.. 


Mantua.. 

Mantua.. 

Mantua.. 
Naples... 
Naples... 


Naples 

Naples 

New  York 

Paris 

Paris 

Pesaro 

Plove  dl  Sacco. 


Pratrue. 
Praeue . 
Pratrue . 
Uepiflo . 


Rr«lelbelin.... 

Koine 

Rome 

Rome 

Sabbionetta  . . . 
Saloniea 


Soneino. 


Sonrino. 
Soneino. 


1.M4 
l(ht4 

1606 

1679 
17111 
17ai 

1787 


17ie 

1477 
14K3 
15:» 
14U1 

HW 
I'.nd 
l.".l:i 
1517 


1520 
l.VE 


1620 
1571 


!t;i 

15lt> 

14*17 
LVVS 
ltfl2 
1482 


1737 
1511 
14H5 

14S9 
14.'*9 

1813 

l.')!IO 
lSt« 
1475 
1476 

Before 
1480 

Before 
1480 
1561 
1487 
1488 

1489 

1480 
l«)il 
I.T4:t 

18(17 
1512 
1475 

l.">25 
1.520 
1.521) 
1475 

IStV* 
I48II 
1180 

l4nn 

1.55!! 
1.522 

1484 

14a5 
1485 


Title 


Bible  PolTRlot 

Tltle-pajte  of  "Sefer  Nizza- 

bou  " 

TItle-imee   of   8babbetbaiaD 

"Tlk^un"  

Title-puce  of  Bible 

"  Sefer  llazlel " 

Plcart,  tltie-paRe  of   Penta- 

teiub 

"  Me'ub  Berakot" 

Title-pupe  of  minlulure  Sid- 

dur 

Title-page  of  Bible 

Munsler  Bible i 

Jueob    b.  Asher,    Tur  Orati 

Hiiyyiui 

Psi'ilijis  with  ii:iuihi 

Psulniswitli  Pentateuch.. 

"Tellllot  Liitini" 

Iminaiiuel  li.  Solomon,  "Me* 

babbervit  " 

Bible 

Karaite  Siddur 

Midrash  Tillim 

Moses   ibn   Tlbbon,  tninstU' 

tlon  of  Mainionides'  "  SeftT 

ha-Ml7.wot" 

Babya  I).  Asher,  "  Kud  ba- 

Keinab" 

Elijah    Mizrabi,    "Mispar, 

Soneino 

Midrash  Eleh  Ezkerah 

Miihzor  (Juda-o-German).. 
Printer's    mark  of  Isaac  b. 

Aanm  of  Prossnitz 

Periodicals 

HalGaon,  "Musar  Ha-skel' 
Juduh  ba-Levl.  "(  iizari  ". . 
Jacob  b.  Asher,  "  Arba'  Tu- 

riin" "... 

Pentateuch 

?asdai  Cresca.s,"Or  Adonai " 
itle-pape  of "  Shefa'  Tal ". . . 
David  Kiiiihi*s  Commentary 
on  the  Prophets 


Jew. 
Encyc. 


xU. 


1.59 

133 

156 
155 
336 

29 
8 

156 
157 
113 

151 
1.55 

157 
299 

565 

1.58 
179 
241 


547 

243 

45 
577 
330 

200 
603 
340 
349 

643 

345 
371 
154 


vl.  103 


SchilT,  "HiddusbcHalakot"    xl.    99 

Elijah  Levita,  "Tlshbi"  ....  vlil.    47 

Jacob  b.  Asher,  Urab  Ijlay- 
yim '. ... 

Abudarbam 

Nahnianides,  Commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch 

Almnuac 

Mordecai  JaUe,  "  Lebusbim  " 

PeriiMlicals 

"  Yosippon" 

Jacob  b.  Asher,  Tur  Orati 
Hayyim ! Iv.  : 

Levi  b.  Gersbon,  Commen- 
tary      Iv. 

Levi  b.  (iiTshon.  Conimen- 
tarv on  the  Pentateuch vlii. 

"Telillot  Vulirar" iv.  17 

Kimhi.  Coimnentary '     x.  247 

Abraham  ibn  Ezra.  Commen- 
tary lUi  the  Pentateuch....     vl.  523 

Babya's  "  Hobot  ha-Leba- 
bol " 

Kalonynius.  "Eben  Bohan" 

Periodicals 

Stephanus  Bible 

Sanhedrin  Prayers 

Soneino,  "  Sefer  Yelioshua' ' 

Jacob  b.  Asher,  "  Arba'  Tu- 
rim" 

Mahzor 

Hagiradiih 

llat,'Cadah 

Itaslii,  Commentary  on  the 
Bible 

Siddur 

""Aruk" 

"  Moreb  Nebukim  " 

"Semag" 

Talmud 

Isaac  Arama,  "  'Akedat  Ylz- 
liak" ■. .'. 

Soloiiion  Ibn  (Tabirol,  "  Mib- 
har  ba-PeninJm" vl. 

"'Ikkai'im  " xi. 

Malizor .*.  yiii. 


vil. 

vlii. 

vi. 


X. 


449 
427 

(m 
am 

47 
321 

29 
2B7 
147 
167 

329 
177 
181 
79 
69 
21 

.581 

531 
465 
265 
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Where  Frinted. 


Sonclno. 


Venice 

Venice 

Venice 

Venice 

Venice 

Venice 

Venice 

Venice 

Vienna 

Wihm 

Wllna 

Wllna 

Zurich 


Date. 


Before 
ludU 
I51V 
1521) 

isa 

l.")2« 

lam 

1547 

ItttU 

iin'ii 

]«(» 

IHSI 
IS84 
1546 


Title. 


Jew. 
Encyc. 


Tltle-piide    of   an  unknown 

editlnii  ipf  the  Talmud xll. 

lioilihi-iir  Hllilc 

Homheiv  'rahiiiid ]  xli, 

Tltle-iiii>;e  of  BoinherR  Tul- 

mud 

Bomber^  laluuid 

Uerslion  b.  Solomon.  "Seferi 

Sha"ar  ha-Sliamaylin  " 

Cam,  Shulhan  "Anik 

"  She'elot  ii-Ti-sluibol  " 

Tille-imt'e  of  liltual 

IVriodicals 

Title-iKifc  of  Bible 

Shull.iun  '.Aruk 

Koiiim  Taliiuiil 

"  Voslppon  "       (Judieu-Uer- 

mani I  vll 


xll 

13 

III. 

IIHI 

XII. 

17 

xll. 

ir.2 

111. 

Ml 

111. 

Mr, 

ill. 

5X7 

XI. 

•►V. 

xll. 

414 

Ix. 

(115 

xli. 

1.57 

xll. 

.W.t 

xll. 

a 

2(0 


BliiLinGRAPIlY:  Casspl  and  Stelnschneider,  Jlhlinilu:  Tupit- 
Wdiihii;  In  Er.iih  and  Gruber.  Kiiciic  nwtlon  II..  pail  28, 
pp.  21-1)4,  on  which  Ihe  above  aci-ount  is  founded:  De  Ito.ssI, 
AiiiiiiliA  }le)inni-Tuiiii{}raiihici.  I'arma.  ITW;  Schwab. 
Lex  lucuiKihlcsOriciittinx.  Paris.  IS.'*;!;  llarkavy.  in  Cut.  af 
llnnli  Kxiiimliim.  part  viii.  (in  Hiis.sian),  St.  I'etiTsliurt.',  IWM  : 
SImonsen,  llcliraifk  Ilmilriilc.  CopcnlmL'iMi.  I'.mi  ;  Thi-oilore 
L.  De  Vlnne,  Miiikni  Metlui'ls  of  Hf,i,l.  (  om/io,si7i.oi,  p.24(i. 
New  York,  lii04;  Ebrard,  Auxgtilluiiii  Hehrilinclity  liiirli- 
(Inic/.f,  2d  ed.,  Frankfon-ou-the-Main,  18(6:  Stelnschneider, 
Cat.  Ilinll.  cols.  2f'i:}-31()a. 

J. 

TYRE:  Piincipiil  city  nf  I'liciiicia.  By  "tlie 
strong  city  Tyre,"  nieutioned  in  JdsIi.  .\i.\.  29  aud 
II  Sam.  .\.\iv.  7  as  inarUing  the  froutier  of  Israel 
(Aslier),  is  evideutly  iiieaiit  not  the  main  city,  but 
an  outpost  in  the  mouulaiiis  proteclinjr  the  road  to 
it  and  to  tlic  coast  (tlie  Sepluaiiinl  furnishes  in 
.losliua  an  interesting  variant,  maliiug  thai  point  a 
"fountiiin  "  in  place  of  a  "city  "). 

Tyre  is  fust  licaid  of  under  King  Hiram,  who 
furnished  to  liis  friends  David  (U  Sam.  v.  11)  and 
Solomon  (I  Kings  V.  1),  for  tlieir  building  operations, 
wiKid  fniin  MounI  Lebanon  and  skilled  working  men 
C'SidoniiUis,"  ili.  v.  G),  for  which  aid 
Under  he  received  not  only  paymeul  in  grain 
King'  Hi-  ((7/.  v.  11),  but  also  land  concessions 
ram.  in  (!iililee(/V).  i.x.  11),     Solomon's  chief 

architect,  Hiram,  also,  was  a  Tyrian 
(iV).  vii.  13  =  11  Chron.  iv.  11).  Tyrian  ships  in  .Solo- 
mon's service  Siiiled  even  from  the  ports  on  the  Ked 
Sea(i4.  i.v.  27-'.'M). 

Tyre  became  imnien.sely  rich  (Zeeli.  i.\.  3)  by  her 
commerce  (Isa.  .v.xiii.  2-3;  comp.  the  elaborate  de- 
scription in  E/.ek.  xxvii,);  and  the  curses  of  the 
Prophets  refer  especiidly  to  its  flourishing  slave- 
trade  (Amos  i.  9;  .)oel  iii,  •!).  Tyrian  merchiinl.s — 
if  Ihe  term  "Tynans  "  diil  not  include  all  Pheniciiuis 
lit  that  period — furnished  the  limber  for  K/.ra's 
Temple  also  (Kzra  iii.  7),  and  "brought  llsh  and  all 
manner  of  wiiie"  to  .leriisalem  (Nch.  xiii,  HI). 

Ps.  .xlv.  2,  lxx.\iii,  7,  and  Ixxxvii.  4  treat  the  city 
ns  representalivc  of  all  Phenieia;  elsewhere,  how- 
ever. Ihe  Tyriansand  Ihe  Zidoniiuis  are  ideiitilled  in 
a  way  which  seems  to  indicate  that  "Zidoiiiiuis  "  was 
the  earlier  name  for  Ihe  Phenicinns  (comp.  I  Kings 
V.  0;  ..Judges  xviii.  7;  Isa.  xxiii.  2;  and  Ihe  Homeric 
use).  "  Kthlmal  king  of  the  /.idonians."  Ihe  father  of 
tiezebel  (1  Kings  xvi.  311,  is  idenlical  with  Ilhobidos 
of  Tyre(.Iosephiis,  "Ant."  vlil.  13,  S;  2),  who,  how- 
ever, may  luive  possessed  both  cities.  This  earlier 
usage  dates  from  a  time  when  Zitlon  wa.s  preponder- 


ating among  Ihe  Plienician  cities  (comp.  the  reference 
in  Gen.  x.  l.j  to  Sidoii.  the  lirst-born  of  Canaan  ;  Tyre 
is  not  even  nieutioned  in  verso  18  of  tlic  suiiic 
chiipter). 

Zidon  alwaysclaimed  that  Tyre  was  merely  a  later 
colony.  However,  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties,  which  hardly 
mention  Zidon,  seem  lo  show  that  even  then  Tyre 
("Sa-ru,"  "Sa-ru")  predomiimKd  (\V.  >I.  MOller. 
"A.sien  und  Euro|)a,"  p.  l«.-<),  although  in  the  El- 
Amarna  tiiblels  (ed.  Winckler,  Xos.  UU-LW)  King 
Abiniiiki  of  "Surri  "  s<-ems  to  have  be<'n  inferior  to 
his  adversary,  Zimrida  of  Ziduna.  This  predomi- 
nance of  Tyre  is  shown  also  in  the 
Its  Pre-  fact  that  the  greatest  Pheniciau  col- 
dominance,  ony,  Carthage,  claimed  to  have  been 
founded  from  Tyre  (prol>ably  much 
before  the  problematic  date  assumed  by  the  Greeks, 
I.e.,  820  or  S14  lie).  (Isji.  xxiii.  1,  0,  10  <I(h-s  not 
necessarily  imply  Tyciaii  coloiii/.ation  of  Tarsliisb, 
but  only  nourishing  intercourse  with  that  remote 
country.) 

Josephus(/.r.)  givcsa  list  often  Tyrian  kings  from 
909  (Iliraml)  to  774  (for  somekingsof  Siirru  in  later 
As.syrian  time  .see  Dclitzsch,  "  WoLigdasParadies?" 
p.  284).  The  long  siege  by  I  he  Assy  rians,  reporte<l  by 
the  local  historian  Menander(in  Jos<-phus,  /.<•.  ix.  U) 
to  have  tidven  place  under  Shalmaneser  (IV.),  is  by 
modern  critics  considered  as  a  confusion  of  s«'veral 
As.syrian  attacks  under  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon, 
aud  especially  Assurbanipal  (see  Winckler,  "Alto 
rientalische  porschungen,"  2d  ed.,  ii.  Ci).  Finally. 
Tyre  submitted  to  A.ssy riii.  but  kept  always  her  own 
kings  (comp.  Jer.  x.w.  22.  xxvii.  3;  E/.ek.  xxviii.  2), 
as  also  under  Persian  rule.  A  naval  luitlle  agiiiusi 
the  Egyptian  king  Apries(Hero(|idus,  ii.  101)  st-em* 
to  indicate  that  this  independence  sought  to  main- 
tain itself  agiiinsl  the  two  rivals 
Stormed  by  Egypt  and  llabylonia,  but  Nebuclmd- 
Alexander  ni'//.ar(conip.  E/.ek.  xxvi.  7)oblHine<l, 
the  Great,  after  asicgeof  ihirteeu  years,  a  cerlnin 
submission  in '174  li.c.  Alexander  the 
Great  (332)  llrst  stormed  Ihe  island-city  after  build- 
ing a  large  dam  across  the  shallow  strait ;  aud  he 
sold  3(1, (MIU  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

Neverlheless,  Ihe  city  soon  regained  gmit  lin- 
portaiKe.  It  enjoyed  a  certain  liUrly  until  .Vugiin- 
tus,  and  under  the  Itoniaiis  was  ihe  i:  <u» 

of  the  Pheniciau  cities  (Ireqiiently  no  ilio 

New  Testament).     During  the  i  im- 

portant owing  both  to  its  uiiutii..  ..ti- 

lionsand  lo  its  factories  of  glii>s,  (.umti,  i  u .  The 
Chri.stiiiiis  under  Itnldwin  II  I'-'k  (t  In  1124  and  held 
it  to  l'29l  (Pnilcriek  Ifcirb  I  in  the 

eathednd  in  IllMli.     The    |  1    nfler- 

ivard  Into  a  inisemble  vil  'he 

Shiitie.sect  of  the  MaliiwIlM  .  of 

it :  now  Sitr  has  fioin 

The  name  seems  lo  li  .  -'k 

form  "Tyros"  sujfgesU  U- 
ervation    of  the  earlier  "' 

Ijitin  form  was  "Sic  li> 

the  accretiiin  of  Mind  'ty 

was  originiilly  an  islniiil  si  in- 

iled  s|Nice  (how  much   I'f  i  'W 

\m-vu  suhiiicmtl  by  llic  sea  is  a  suij.  ti  vi  iii-puie). 
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80  tlmt  till-  lnr«e  pol>iil«li<>n  was  cviiwdi'fl  logcllKT 
in   very  high  himses.     NcviTthi-lcss  it  roiitiiiiicd  a 
larnc  iinil  iniigiiilicciit  tempU-  »f  Mel- 
Its  Ijiirt  (loiiip.  II  Mare.  iv.  1«  on  games 
Temple.      lield  every  lifth  year  in  honor  of  Her- 
cules).    The  local  female  ilivinity  was 
Astarle     On  the  mainland  was  a  considenilile  city. 
Palalyriis.  whiehsi-<>ms  to  have  hail  llie  earlier  name 
"Usfi  "  (so  El  Amarna  tablets;  comp.  "Olu"  in  the 
lueroglyphies,  Assyrian.  "  Usu" ;  Tttlnuuiic,  "Usha." 
which.' however,   may   be  another  city);  from  this 
place,  before  the  Koman  time,  Tyre  was  provided 
with  water.     The  island  had  two  harbors:  one  to  the 
north;  the  other,  now  sanded,  to  the  south.     Stnibo 
(xvi.  22;!)  reports  that  the  purple-factories  fdled  the 
island  with  an  unpleasjint  smell   from  the  crushed 
shells  of  which  the  jiiirple  was  made. 

BlBLiOGRAPiiv:  n.  IMi'i.s<hninnn. '#'<  ."ill.  ilrr  fhlinizicr,  pp. 
61  fl  urii..  I>'lpsli'.  IS-fli;  F.  JiTemliLi.  Tiini»  liix  lur  /.eit 
Xrlml.iuliirznn:  Wlin-kliT.  ,l/(.iri.iiM/(«i-/ii-  Fomc/iiiHOfii. 
II.  iVi:  I'mSi-lc.  Fiirnr/iioiuca  zur  lieochitlilc  lUa  Allertums. 
11.21.    SWHiSO  rilKMiiA. 

E.  o.  II.  \V.  -M.  M. 

TTRIA  or  TIREH:  City  of  Asia  Minor,  si.xty 
miles  from  Smyrna.  Its  Jewish  conimuuily  is  of 
ancient  <late,  the  earliest  members  having  arrived  at 
Tyria  before  the  Spanish  expulsion;  but  catastro- 
phes have  reduced  the  Jewish  population  to  insig- 
nilicant  proportions.  Since  1)^2.">  the  laws  of  the 
community  have  been  modeled  on  tlio.se  of  Smyrna; 
and  from  the  sjiine  year  until  1883  the  commuinty 
obtained  it.s  revenue  bv  means  of  assessments,  al- 
thouiih  its  income  is  now  derived  from  the  Siiltlax, 
polliax.  gifts,  and  rents.  Most  of  the  Jews  of 
Tyria,  who  came  originally  from  Constitntinople, 
Brusa,  Salonica,  and  Smyrna,  and  who  speak  Turk- 
ish, Greek,  and  JudieoSpanish,  live  in  a  narrow 
ghetto,  while  some  of  them  have  their  residences 
among  adherents  of  other  creeds.  The  community 
pos-si'sses  three  synagogues,  the  latest  of  which  was 
erected  in  1887;  and  there  arc  a  number  of  benevo- 
lent societies,  including  one  for  the  burial  of  the 
poor.  The  cemetery  contains  a  number  of  ancient 
gravestones,  one  of  the  oldest  being  tlmt  of  Jehiel 
Caro,  who  died  in  1488.  The  Talmud  Torah  at 
Tyria  was  converted  in  189.5  into  a  school  con- 
trolled by  the  Alliance  Israelite  I'niverselle. 

The  list  of  the  chief  rabbis  of  the  city  includes 
Hayyim  Benveniste  (author  of  the  "Keneset  ha- 
Gedolah "  and  later  rabbi  at  Smyrna).  Benjamin 
Lapapa  (whose  wife  died  in  1694).  Hayyim  Danon. 
David  Garguir,  Hayyim  Is;iac  .lalTe.  Isaac  Aria, 
Moses  Capeluto.  Abraham  Sasson,  Closes  bar  Siman 
Tob.  Hayyim  Beja.  and  the  present  ( ItMl.i)  labbi,  Nis- 
simJosepli  Lahana.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
in  the  series  of  "ha-skhabot "  recited  on  the  eve  of 
Yoni  ICippur  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  rabbis  the 
name  of  IJabbi  Lapapa  is  preceded  by  the  names  of 
Mattatliias  ben  Bey.  Joseph  Calante.  I.ssiichar  Abu- 
lalia,  Solomon  Mutevili,  and  Israel  Obadiah,  the 
last  named  being  followed  by  Abndiani  Sasson,  al- 
though no  fixed  order  and  no  detinite  dates  are 
assigned  them.  The  rabbi  and  physician  Moses 
Abbas  and  liabbi  Elislia  Gallico,  both  of  them  pred- 
ecessors of  the  rabbis  mentioned  above,  are  also 
noteworthy. 

The  Jews  of  Tyria  number  about  1,600  in  a  total 


population  of  20,000.  In  commerce  and  in  industry 
they  have  displayed  much  activity,  exporting  rai- 
sins, cereals,  silk",  and  cotton,  and  importing  mer- 
chandise from  Europe,  while  nearly  every  trade 
numbers  Jews  among  its  craftsmen.  The  goveru- 
menl  service  likewise  is  open  to  Jews.  Hayyim 
Jeremiah  Danon,  who  built  a  Talmud  Torah  in  1837 
and  an  asylum  for  the  poor  in  the  following  year, 
held  a  governmental  appointment  as  cashier  from 
1828  to  184.5;  while  Behor  Danon  was  niunieipal 
physician  from  1«9.">  to  1904.  Formerly  the  govern- 
ment tithes  were  collected  by  Jews. 
„.  A.  G.\. 

TYRNAXJ  .11  TEKNAVA  (Hungarian,  Nagy- 
Szombath) :  .Maiiulacturing  town  of  western  Hun- 
gary. It  was  the  scene  of  two  iniirtyrdoms  of  Jews: 
the  first,  in  1494,  when  fourteen  men  and  two  wom- 
en gave  up  their  innocent  lives,  as  a  manuscript 
dirge  of  the  Cracow  community  recounts;  the  sec- 
ond, when  the  revenge  and  hatred  of  the  citizens  of 
Tyrnau  were  aroused  against  the  Jews  at  the  time 
tliat  the  inroads  of  the  Turks  terrified  Hungary. 
The  burning  of  the  Jews  at  Posing  in  1,529  was  fol- 
lowe<l  by  similar  acts  in  the  comtnunities  near  Tyr- 
nau. Still,  the  latter  city  did  not  succeed  until  ten 
years  later  in  getting  rid  of  the  Jews  within  its  lim- 
its. In  1.536  a  three-year-old  boy  of  Tyrnau  was 
found  dead,  whereupon  the  citizens,  who  were  in- 
triguing against  the  Jews,  accused  them  of  having 
murdered  the  child.  King  Ferdinand  I.  tried  in 
vain  to  pacify  the  angry  citizens:  the  Jews  that 
were  suspected  were  executed;  and  on  the  request 
of  the  city  authorities  Ferdinand  banished  (Feb. 
19.  1.539)  forever  the  remaining  ones  (this  decree 
was  confirmed  by  Leopold  I.  in  168G).  Jews  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  set  foot  within  the  city  or  the 
territory  belonging  to  it ;  and  those  who  even  un- 
wittingly violated  the  order  were  severely  punished. 

In  1717.  when  a  subject  of  Count  Kaunitz  was 
punished,  the  count,  wishing  to  put  an  end  once  for 
all  to  these  proceedings  of  the  city,  did  his  utmost 
to  secure  the  annulment  of  the  charter  of  Ferdinand 
I. ;  but  he  succeeded  oidy  so  far  as  to  bring  about 
the  execution  of  an  agreement  between  tlie  city  of 
Tyrnau  and  the  Jews,  the  latter  being  represented 
by  Simeon  ?\Iichel,  an  ancestor  of  the  German  poet 
Heinricli  Heine.  Under  this  agreement  the  Jews 
renounced  all  claims  that  might  be  brought  either 
by  themselves  or  by  their  landlords  against  the  city 
on  account  of  their  former  imprisonment,  while  the 
city  promised  to  allow  Jews  to  pass  through  Tyrnau 
on  payment  of  a  certain  toll.  Though  the  agree- 
ment was  supposed  to  be  made  for  all  time,  Maria 
Theresa  anuidled  it,  and  the  Jews  were  again  ex- 
cludeil  from  Tyrnau. 

King  Joseph   II.  allowed  them  to  settle   in   the 

city  (Starch  31,  1783);  and  from  that  time  the  once 

famous  Jewish  community  of  Tyrnau  again  began 

to  nourish.     See  IsA.\c  Tyunwi:. 

IliBi.incRAPiiT:  Kohn,  Die  Ge»rh.  ilrr  Juden  i»  Vtmani.  I. 
441 :  Si-liiidt.  Jlliliwhe  Mcrdsu-nrdidkeiten,  1.;  Ale.\.  liiiih- 
ler.  In  Bf/wniliWff,  xvl..  No.  8:  idem.  Hislnru  nf  the  Jeirx 
in  HiitlapiKt  (in  HiinKarlani.  pp.  9ri  !t7:  David  Eaufmann. 
Aus  Jirinrii-b  Ifeinc's  AhtiensanJ.  p.  220. 

s.  A.  Bij. 

TYROI. :  Crownland  of  Austria.  The  earliest 
documents   referring   to   its   Jews   date   from   the 
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bcjrinning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  state- 
ment, found  in  the  "  I'rivilegium  Eeelesiiu  S.  Stc- 
phaui"  in  HendcnuiIIorniayr,  "Gesth.  Tirols,"  1808, 
doeument  231),  according  to  wliicli  Charlemagne 
overcame  certain  Jewish  owners  of  castles  in  800, 
can  not  be  creililed.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
Jews  settled  at  15o/en,  Jtcrjin,  Riva,  Hovereto,  and 
in  the  epi-scopal  cities  of  IJrixen  and  Trent,  as 
merchants,  moneylenders,  and  mint-  and  tax-farm- 
ers. Isaac,  "Judeus  de  Luncz  (Lienz)"  is  men- 
tioned (Aug.  16,  l;J08)  as  farmer  of  the  mint  at 
Meran.  In  1318  the  Jew  Nikolans  of  IJo/.en  re- 
ceived in  tief  from  King  Ileinrich  of  C'ariiithia  a 
house  and  garden  in  that  city.  According  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  monk  Goswin  and  others,  the  Jews  of 
Tyrol  were  bitterly  persecuted  in  the  fourteenth 
century  at  the  time  of  the  IJIack  Death,  when  they 
were  accused  of  poisoning  the  wells. 

Tliere  were  no  general  stiitutes  for  the  Jews  of 
Tyrol;  but  to  individuals  a  number  of  grants  of 
privileges  were  made,  many  being  (piite  important; 
noteworthy  among  them  was  the  liberal  decree, 
containing  twenty-seven  clauses,  i.ssued  at  Martin- 
mas. 1-)(13,  by  Bishop  Ulrich  III.  of  IJrixen.  in  favor 
of  the  Jews  Isaac,  son  of  Gansniaiui,  and  his 
brother-in-law  Samuel.  Still  more  liberal  was  the 
decree,  granted  Jlay  1,  1431,  by  Duke  Frederick 
AVith  the  Empty  I'ocket,  to  the  Jews  Mendlein, 
Simeon,  and  Hubein.  Frederick's  sou  Sigmund  had 
tlie  Jew  Seligman  in  his  employ  as  surgeon.  Sig- 
mund's  reign  was  marked  by  the  imposition  of  the 
first  Jews'  tax  in  Tyrol  and  by  the  notorious  trial 
for  ritmil  murder  on  account  of  Si.mon  ok  Thent. 
A  similar  occurrence  is  connected  with  the  names 
of  Andcrle  of  Hinn  near  Innsbhlck,  and  of  Ursula 
of  Lienz. 

In  147."),  while  the  events  at  Trent  were  still  fresh 
in  memory,  twenty-one  jieasauts  of  Lienz  testilied 
that  on  (!ood  Friday,  1442.  Ursula,  thi'  four-year- 
old  daughter  of  Thomas  Pijck  of  Lienz.  had  been 
murdered  for  ritual  puri)oses  by  the  few  Jews  of 
that  city  ;  and  in  conse(|U<'nce  of  this  testimony  the 
alleged  murderers,  two  Jews,  two  Jewesses,  and  their 


accomplice,  a  Clirislian  woman,  were  executed  after 
a  short  trial  ami  excruciating  tortures.  Ou  Jan.  22, 
l.ViO,  the  Landtag  i.ssued  a  decree  expelling  all  Jews 
from  Tyrol.  Soon  after,  however,  Jews  were  again 
living  at  liozen,  l{iva,  and  Xori ;  but  they  were  for- 
biilden  to  peddle,  and  were  required  to  wearu  badge 
and  to  pay  a  personal  tax.  This  tax  was  reduced 
in  l."i73.  on  the  complaint  of  one  Abndiam,  spokes- 
man for  the  Jews  of  Tyrol.  Jews  first  settled  at 
IxxsimicK  in  I.ITS. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  important  privileges 
were  granted  to  several  Jews  tif  Tyrol,  especially 
to  the  descendants  of  Solomon  of  lia.ssauo.  In  con- 
se(pience  of  the  attempt  of  Maria  Theresa  to  expel 
all  Jews  from  Tyrol  in  1748,  theirnumbcrsdecreascd 
so  rapidly  that  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
only  eight  Jewish  families,  toleniled  under  Joseph 
II..  were  living  at  Inn.sbruck  -and  IJozen.  While 
Tyrol  was  under  Davarian  rule  (1800-141  the  edict 
issued  by  the  king  in  18|3  gmnted  to  the  Jews  an 
assured  legal  status.  The  ancient  riglitsof  the  Jews 
of  Tyrol  were  conlirmed  by  Au.stria  in  l.'<17.  when 
Tyrol  was  again  taken  by  thai  country,  though  the 
laws  prohibiting  the  ac(piisition  of  real  estate  and 
the  holding  of  public  olVices.  as  well  as  those  against 
new  settlers,  remained  in  force.  Still,  there  was  a 
Jewish  postmaster  at  Uozen  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth cenluiy ;  Jews  acted  lus  purveyors  to  the  Aus- 
trian army  in  the  Napoleonic  wars;  and  they  took 
an  especially  prominent  part  in  supporting  the  re- 
volt of  Andreas  llofer  in  Tyrol  in  IHO!). 

There  is  no  legally  recognized  Jewish  community 
in  Tyrol,  its  Jews  being  subject  to  the  community 
at  Ilohenems  (Vorarlberg)  in  virtue  of  the  law  of 
1890.  Sevend  Jews  of  Ilohenems.  as  S<-liwar/.  of 
Bozen.  have  achieved  distinction  in  industrial  under- 
takings, notably  in  the  Imililing  of  railrcHnls,  and  as 
brewers  and  bankeis.  Jews  are  now  ( llK),"n  living  in 
Tyrol  only  at  I.SNSiniiTK,  llozen,  Meran,  and  TliKST. 

BMU.inniiAPIIv:  Tlnwr.  Ofivh.  tlrr  Jiulru  In  "Hntl  iiml  Tor. 
iirlliriv.  l»H.vol.  I.;  Sohervr.  Ilrrhlrrrrli/llltiivr  <\rr  Juiirn 
III  ilrii  l>iiit»ch-Oattrrcicl>itch€ii  Lilntltrn.ffi.X^ittfi., 

b.  A.  Ta. 


u 


TJ-BA  LE-ZITYON'  ("And  the  Hedeemer  .shall 
conii' ti. /ion  " .  Is;i  ii\  20);  Opening  words  of  the 
closing  jirayer  of  the  daily  morning  service,  before 
which  one  should  not  leave  the  synagogue  (Shulhan 
'Aruk.  Orah  Mayyim.  132).  The  prayer  consisut  of 
a  series  of  texts,  in  which  are  inelndeil  the  Kkiiisii- 
8ii.\ll  following  the  lesson,  with  its  Animaie  par- 
aphrase (comp.  Sotali  4!»a).  and  two  brief,  ancient 
prayers  embodying  an  asi>iralion  for  eidighteiinient 


through  that  and  other  studies.  It  is  always  pre- 
ceded iin!i:e<liHtely  or  <losily  by  Amiiik  (P«  •■\1v.  . 
IV  XX.  Intervening  lui  onlinary  week  i  ll 

Is  ri'peated  in  such  a.-v-MH-ialion  liefon  "in 

prayer  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  lulun  >K'I- 
i„Ml  on  the  Day  o(  Atonement 

"  U-lla  le-Ziyyon"is  not  chanleil  at  Irnetli:  <bc 
greater  portion  is  rnid  In  an  iimlertone  after  llio 
ba/.zan  has  Inlonetl  the  intnHliiclory  line*      The 
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clinnt  forthcse,  in  tlie  ritual  of  tlie  Aslikonazim,  is 
fuiiii(le<l  on  tlip  prnyer-motive  of  tlic  Sabbath  after- 
nnim  .siTvice  (sec  Jlrsic,  Synaoooai.);  but  in  the 
tniililion  of  tlie  Seplmrdini  there  is  employed  a  spe- 
ciiil  chant,  of  wbieii  a  variant  is  used  for  Ps.  .\vi., 
recited  sliorlly  afterward,  at  the  e.\pimtion  of  Sab- 
bath. It  is  this  melody  which  is  here  transcribed. 
In  its  frequent  repetilion  of  a  short  phrase,  and  the 
moil ilicat inn  of  it  to  (it  the  text,  it  reproduces  the 
chief  peculiarity  of  the  worshipmusic  traceable  lo 
a  Spanish  source  earlier  than  1-192. 

V  F.  L.  C. 

TJ<?EDA,  SAMUEL  EEN  ISRAEL  DE :  Pal- 
estinian eoninienlator  ami  preacher;  born  at  Safed 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ilis 
name,  Ui;eda.  originally  was  derived  from  the  town 
of  that  name  in  the  archbishopric  of  Toleilo.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Is.'Uic  Luria  and  Ilayyim  Vital,  with 
whom  he  studie<l  Cabala,  and  beaime  rabbi  and 
preacher  in  Safed  and.  Infer,  in  Constantinople. 
Samuel  was  tlie  author  of  the  followinir  works: 
"Ijigeret  Shemu'el."  commentary  and  supercom- 
nientary  on  the  Book  of  Ruth  (pnblislied  in  I.5."i7: 
together  with  the  text  and  the  commentary  of  Rjishi, 


Kuru  Chcsme,  l.'iOT;  Amsterdam,  1712;  Zolkiev, 
1800);  "Lel.iem  Dim'ah."  commentary  on  Lamenta- 
tions, with  the  text  and  the  commentary  of  IJashi 
(Venice,  IGOO;  Am.stenlam.  1710,  171.5);"  "Jlidrash 
Shemu'el  "  (Venice,  1.570.  l.'iSrj,  1.597;  Cracow,  1.594; 
Frankfort-nn-the-JIain,  1713).  The  last-named  work 
was  his  chief  one.  and  consisted  of  a  detailed  com- 
mentiiry  on  the  Pirke  Abot,  with  reference  to  the 
commentaries  (at  that  time  in  manuscript)  of  Jonah 
Gerondi.  Jleir  Abulalia,  Samuel  lien  Mc'iv,  jMenahem 
Me'iri,  Samuel  ibn  Sid,  Joseph  ilin  Xahmias,  Uaruch 
ibu  Melck,  Joseph  ilm  Su.san.  Moses  Almosnino,  and 
others,  most  of  which  have  since  been  printed. 

niRi.inr.RAPiiY:  mnforle,  Knrr  ;!o-R<iro(.  pp.  42a.  48.i ;  Azu- 
lai.  .s;iri)i  ha-CcdiiUiii.  i.  172:   Ue  Hos.s|.HamlierB<T.  HW. 
II. '.((ri)..  p.  2.>»;  Sleinschnolilpr,  (>!(.  Bwli.  p.  34W :  Furst. 
Itild.  .lull.  iii.  44. 
•>v.    I!.  M.   K. 

TJFHATJSEN,    SOLOMON   ZEBI   HIRSCH. 

See  l?l!KN/.,   Sa.mitj,  Fkii.I)i;i(  n. 

UGOLINO,  BLAISIO:  Italian  polyhistor;  bom 
at  Venice  aljout  17110.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
Jewish  convert,  and  was  certainly  well  acquainted 
with  Talmudic  literature.  He  is  known  for  the 
huge  collection  of  treatises  on  Jewish  antiquities. 
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written  in  Latin,  wliicli  he  broiiglit  together  in  his 
"Tliesiiunis  Anti(iuilatiini  Sacraruni "  (84  vols., 
Venice,  1744-G9).  In  this  work  he  reprinted  most 
of  tlie  seventccnlli-eentiiry  treatises  on  Jewish  an- 
li(|iiities  by  lioeharl,  15onfrire,  Biixtorf.  Carjizov, 
Cellarius,  Clavcrinjr.  Deyling,  Goodwin,  llottingcr, 
Hiiet,  Lowlh,  Opitz,  I'fcilTer,  Prideaiix,  Heland, 
IJlienfcrd,  Saiibertius.  Helden,  Sigonius,  Spencer, 
Triirland,  Van  Til,  Wagcnscil.  and  Witsins,  besides 
oblainiiiu;  fresh  contiib\itors,  and  translating  nmeh 
himself  from  tlie  .Midrashim.  The  subjects  treated 
are  as  follows:  ('0  Festivals,  i.  (4)  General  anti(|- 
uities,  ii.-iv.  (r)  Geography,  v,-vi.  (rf)  Priests 
and  temple,  vii.-xiii.  (e)  Jlidrashini,  xiv.-xvii.  (/) 
Talmud,  xvii.-xx.  (ff)  Ritual  and  synagogue,  xxi. 
(Ii)  Sects  and  proselytes,  xxii.  (0  Gentile  deities, 
xxiii.  (j)  Jewish  law,  xxiv.-xxvii.  (A)  Xunns- 
niHtics,  xxviii.  (/)  Costume,  marriage,  and  medicine, 
xxix.-xxx.  (m)  Poetry  and  music,  xxxi.-xxxii.  (/<) 
Death  and  burial,  xxxiii.  Hiblical,  Hebrew,  author, 
and  subject  indexes  are  contained  in  vol.  xxxiv. 
Ugolino  himself  translated  the  treatises  Jleiial.iot 
and  Zebahini  (vol.  xix.);  Pcsahim,  Shckalim,  Yonia, 
S\d<kah,  Hosh  ha-Shanah,  Ta'anit,  Megillah.  I.Iagi- 
gah.  Hczali,  Mo'ed  Katan,  Ma'aserot,  Ma'aser  Sheni, 
ilallah.  Oilah.  and  Bikkurim  (vols,  xvii.-xviii.) : 
Sifra,  Sifre,  and  Tosefta  (vols,  xvii.-xix.);  besides 
u  ])art  of  Maimonides'  "  Vad "  and  of  Abraham 
I'ortaleone's  "Shiltc  Im-Gibborim." 

BiRi.ioiiRACiiv:  McCllntocIf  and  Strong.  Cue:  Stelnscbnelder, 
Cat.  li'tilL  ».v. 
T.  J. 

UJHELY  (SATORALJA-UJHELY)  :  City  in 
the  county  of  Zeniiilin,  Hungary.  Docunienls  in  its 
archives  show  that  in  1734  Jews  were  living  at 
Ujhely  and  that  they  were  allowed  to  acquire  real 
estate.  It  is  evident  that  the  community  was  then 
increasing;  for  ten  years  later  the  Jews  possessed  a 
school  which  in  182'J  receive<]  a  bequest  of  2fiO.IIOO 
gulden  from  Martin  Hapliael  Kiistenbaum.and  which 
was  thenceforth  known  by  his  name.  The  oldest 
tombstone  bears  date  of  1760,  although  the  hebru 
Vaddisha,  with  which  was  connected  a  hospital,  was 
not  established  until  177'2,  its  founder  Ix'ing  an  itiii- 
enml  rabbi  named  Naphtali  Hirsch.  Thclirst  hcbru- 
book  has  a  drawing  on  its  title-page  representing 
the  last  riles. 

A  synagogue  was  built  at  Tjlicly  in  1790;  and 
when  it  was  demolished  in  1HH7.  to  be  replaced  by 
anew  house  of  worship,  it  was  found  to  have  eight 
subterranean  chandlers,  which  probably  served  as 
dungeons.  The  oldest  document  of  the  community 
is  dated  IHUl,  during  the  rabbinate  of  Moses  Teitel- 
bauni,  of  whom  the  story  is  told  that  Louis  Kossuth, 
afterward  leaderof  the  Hungarian  Uevolulion,  when 
sulTering  fn^ni  an  infantile  sickness,  was  brought  to 
him,  and  that  the  rabbi  lilesseil  the  child  and, 
referring  to  the  word  "kosliet"  in  Ps.  Ix.  0(.\.V. 
4V  prophesied  his  future  greatness.  Teitelbaum 
died  in  lS41,and  was  succeeded  by  his  .son  Leopolil, 
who,  however,  soon  went  to  Marmuros-Sziget.  Jcre 
miali  Lftw  was  then  appointed  rnbbi  of  Tjliely. 
Lftw,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Orthodox 
party,  was  succeeded  by  the  present  chief  rabbi. 
Kolomnn  Weisz,  and  the  preacher  Isidor  Oidd- 
bcrgcr.     Michael  Hkii.puin,  who  acted  as  secretary 


to  Minister  Szemere  in  1848.  was.  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution, a  teacher  in  the  Jewish  school  of  Ujhely. 

The  Jews  of  the  city  now  (lOO.'i)  number  4..'ioO  in 
a  total  population  of  i:),0(K). 

Ilini.ioouAPIiv  :  AltiiTt  Szi'kelv,  Vpielvi  Ztiilnk  Trirliu-lf.  In 
MiiijW'roi-Hiiiu  y<irin(uili'<  •»  l'iiri«oi  (In  nmniwrtpii. 
n.  L.  V. 

'TIKBA.  MAR:  Kxilarch  at  Bagdad  in  the  f^rst 
half  of  the  tenth  century:  Iheseconcl  exilarch  to  die 
in  banishment.  AVhen  Koiikn  Zkdkk  II.  was  np- 
pointeil  gaon  rif  Pumbedita  he  becami'  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  ^lar  rkba  over  the  revenues  from 
Khora.san:  and  the  calif  Al-Muktadir  (90K-U:i*>i  was 
induced  by  Zedik's  friends  to  depose  Mar  "I'kba. 
Soon  afterward  (917)  the  latter  left  Itngdad  for 
ICannisin  (Ivermanshali),  but  when  the  young  calif 
went  for  the  sunmier  to  his  palace  at  Safrim,  Mar 
'I'kba  devised  a  scheme  to  win  the  royal  favor 
by  meeting  Al-Muktndir's  secretary  daily  in  his 
gardens  and  greeting  him  with  the  recitation  of 
beautiful  verses.  These  pleased  tliecalifs  s<-cretary 
so  much  that  he  wrote  them  down  and  sliowed  lliem 
to  his  master,  who  in  his  turn  was  so  deli.!;hlcd  that 
he  sent  for  Mar  'Tkba,  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  ami  asked  him  to  express  a  wish,  where- 
upon the  gaon  re((uested  that  he  might  be  reinslatc(L 
The  calif  granted  this  wish,  and  Mar  'Cklia  soon  re- 
turned to  Bagdad  as  exilarch.  Kohen  Zedek  and 
liis  friends,  however,  again  succeedeil  in  securing 
his  deposition  and  lianishment  from  the  country, 
whereupon  he  went  to  Africa,  and  was  received 
with  high  honors  at  ICairwan  as  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  house.  A  sort  of  throne  ("  biniali  ")  was  built 
for  him  in  the  synagogue,  near  the  .\rk  of  the  Ijiw. 
and  he  was  always  the  third  to  read  the  "  pamsliah." 
the  scroll  of  the  Law  being  brought  to  him  in  bis 
seat. 

niiu.ior.RAPiiv:  Ni-nlwuiT.  .V.  ./.  r.  II.  :«  TVi;  Criu.  6V<fh. 
V.  a4«3l'*.  n.iie  12:    lliilevl.  />>ni(  ha-KMu'nim.  III.  SS  f  J 
mi:  Wflss.  L>«r.  Iv.  \M  rl  mii. 
K.  C.  S.    O. 

UKRAINE.     .See  Ilrssi.v. 

•UKZIN  ("Stjilks  of  Plants ">:  Namenf  a  treotisc 
f)f  the  .Mishnah  and  the  Tosefta,  deiding  chielly  with 
the  conveyance  of  ritual  impuiity  by  meiins  of  tlio 
roots,  stalks,  and  hulls  of  plants.  In  tlie  Mishnnb 
it  is  the  twelfth  and  last  Irealis*-  of  the  order  Tolm- 
rot;  and  it  is  also  the  last  of  the  whole  .Mishnah. 
Maimonides  says:  "This  trealisc  has  been  jdactil  at 
the  end  becaiisi-  the  impurity  of  stalks  is  not  ox- 
plained  in  the  Bible,  and  ilepends  wdely  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Itiibbis."  It  is  divide<l  into  tlir<>e  chap- 
ters, containing  twenty  seven  i>anigraphs  in  all.  It» 
contents  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Ch.  i. :  DilTerence  between  roots,  slalk"  (ind  hulls 
in    regard  to  impurity;   wet  roots  !•  '■  nn 

sooner  than  dry  ones  (J§  I-2U  sl/e  of   ■  -ks; 

ci'rtain  roots  that  convey  no  impurity  (jji;!  4,,  stalks 
ll>:it  have  been  cut  from  i\\r  fruli  nn-  rlnin;  n  sinik 
of  tigs  (fresh  or  dried),  or  any  p-  gotmU. 

or  other  portion  of  a  plant,  ronvi  .  ^  If  when 

taken  together  with  the  body  of  the  plant  It  h  M 
large  as  an  eirg  (i^  -'i-OV 

Ch.  il. :  Olives  preserved  with  thrlr  leave*  In 
li(|iior  nceive  no  impurity  :  kernels  of  friiil  receive 
impurity  (§S  1-3);   poiiiegwimU'*  and  melons  th«l 


UUm 
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Imve  Imh'ii  partly  criisliiil  so  tlitit  tlio  rcmiiiint  is 
gniallcr  lliitii  iiii  eg);  iiiii  nut  bi'ciunc  iiiicU'iin ;  nil 
husks  rc<'i'ive  impurity.  Hablii  .Judiili  suys;  "An 
onion  bus  tbrcc  skins:  tlio  uutiTniosl  never  rin-ivcs 
lui|<urlty;  tlii' inm-rinost  always  receives  impurity  ; 
the  miiiille  one  receives  impurity  when  wlinle.  but 
not  wben  liuncyconibed  "  (SS  3-4).  What  pans  of 
garmenlH  anti  plants  convey  impurity  (SS  S-*^); 
plants  growing  in  the  earth  can  not  be  unclean; 
laws  relalin;;  to  plants  ^rowin);  in  vas<'S  (^^  9-10). 

Cli.  iii. :  Certain  olijcils  can  becorin'  um-lean  only 
after  tliey  have  once  bicu  wet  (!:§  l-3l;  under  what 
conditions  ilills,  spices,  pepper,  unripe  fruit,  lish, 
milk,  and  honeycombs  receive  impurity  (S?  4-11). 
The  Misbnah  concludes  with  the  following;  para- 
KfapliK  (^  Vi)  which  arc  later  additions:  "  liabbi 
Josliua  ben  Levi  says,  "The  Holy  One,  blesst'd  be 
He!  will  cause  every  riirbteuiis  man  to  inherit  310 
worlds,  as  it  is  said:  "To  make  those  that  love  me 
inherit  sul)stance:  and  their  treasuries  I  will  till 
(I'rov.  viii.  "21,  llebr. ;  numerically  the  letters  in 
the  word  Cf>  (=  "substance")  amount  to  310)."' 
Habbi  Simeon  ben  Halafia  says.  'The  Holy  One. 
blcS-si'il  be  He!  found  no  other  vessel cajiable  of  con- 
taining so  much  blessing  for  Israel  as  peace,  as  it  is 
«iid  ■  "The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  his  people; 
the  Ijord  will  ble.ss  his  people  witli  peace  [Vs.  .\xi.\. 
11]."'" 

In  the  Toseftji  likewise,  'Ukzin  is  the  last  treatise. 
It  is  divided  into  three  chapters,  containing  forty- 
two  paragmphs  in  all.  It  includes  no  haggadic 
sayings.     'U^7.iu  has  no  Genmra. 

K.  c.  8.  Lkd. 

ULAM.     .See  Temim.e  in  lUnBixiCAi,   LiTicitA- 

Tt  Ith 

ULAMO.  JACOB  DANIEL.     Sec  Olmo. 
ULIF,  GERSHON  ASHKENAZI.     See  Asn- 

KKNA7.I.    (JllllMloN 

XJIiLA  (X^J);  called  Bab  'Ula  in  Ket.  Cob  and 
?ld.  ;{|a):  One  of  the  leading  halakic  amoraim 
In  Palestine  during  the  latter  part  of  the  tliiid  and 
in  the  bcgiiuiing  of  the  fourth  century.  In  his 
youth  lie  .studied  under  K.  Eleazar  II.  (Tos.  to  Hid. 
34a,  ji.r.  "  Man  Habraya  ") ;  and  he  transmitted  nine  of 
his  teacher's  halakic  sayings,  seven  of  wliich  arc  con- 
tained in  n.  K.  11,  end,  one  in  'Er.  21b,  and  one  in 
Ket.  74a.  He  was  greatly  ri'specteil  for  his  learn- 
ing; and  during  his  visits  to  Babylonia  lie  .seems  to 
have  been  invited  frecpicntly  by  the  "lesh  galuta" 
to  deliver  halakic  lectures  (Ket.  dTilt;  Kid.  ,3lj, ; 
Sliab.  15Tb).  He  traveled  repeatedly  to  Babylonia; 
and  on  one  of  his  journeys  lie  wjis  in  danger  of  as- 
-sa-ssination  by  one  of  his  companions,  saving  his  life 
only  by  condoning  the  murder  of  anotlier{Ned.  22n). 

I'lla  rendered  important  decisions  regarding  the 
benedict  ions  and  thecalciilationof  lliencw  nioon.and 
was  accustomed  to  promulgate  his  rulings  in  Baby- 
lonia when  he  went  thither  (Ber.  3Mb ;  U.  II.  22b ;  Pes. 
53b.  104b).  He  was  very  strict  in  his  interpretation 
of  religious  laws  (Shab.  147a.  I'lTb);  and  on  one  oc- 
ca.sion,  when  he  heard  R.  Huna  use  an  c.\pres.sion 
■which  he  did  not  approve,  he  retorted,  "As  vinegar 
to  the  teeth,  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyes,  so  are  the 
words  of  H.  Huna."  applying  to  him  the  first  half 
of  Prov.   X.  26  (5id.  45b).     Only  in  the  presence 


of  I{.  Nuhman  diil  UUa  hesitate  to  pronounce  his 
opinions,  generally  wailing  until  the  former  had 
departed  (Gil.  lib.  12a);  although  he  frei|Uently 
sought  Nalimans  company  (Ivel.  "i3a).  Of  his  con- 
temporaries with  whom  he  engaged  in  controversies 
may  be  mentioned,  besich's  H.  Nahmaii,  H.  Abba 
(B.  JI.  11a),  Abimi  barl'apa.  Hiyya  bur  Ammi  (Ket. 
.")3ii).  and  H.  .Judah  (I.Iul.  (iSb,  70a);  but  his  per- 
sonal friend,  with  whom  he  associated  most  fre- 
quently, was  Rabbah  bar  h:u'  liana  (Tosef.,  Hul. 
xxxiv.  1). 

In  addition  to  the  sayings  of  his  teacher  Eleazar, 
Ulla  tran.smitted  those  of  H.  Hosliaiah  (l.lul.  70a), 
.Joshua  ben  Levi  {il>.  122a).  H.  .Johanan  ('Er.  C7b), 
Hal)  (Shab.  143b).  and  Simeon  ben  I.akisli  (Hag.  8b), 
while  his  own  sayings  were  Irausniiltcd  l)y  K.  Aha 
bar  .Vdda  (B.  M.  "ll7b),  Ilaninuna  (Shab.  10b),  Hiyya 
bar  .\bba  (Hag.  2r)b),  Hiyya  bar  Ami  (Ber.  8a).  Haba 
bar  Hiuena  (."ilen.  30b).  K.  Hisda  (Ber.  38b),  .ludah 
bar  Amnii(>I.  K.  5b),  and  .losliua  bar  Abba  {if).  5b). 
Raba  appears  to  liave  been  liis  only  son  (Shab.  83b). 

L'lla  died  in  Babylonia,  before  his  teaelier  R.  IClea- 
zar;  but  his  remains  were  taken  to  Palestine  for 
burial  (Ket.  Ilia). 

nniMociiAPIlv ;  Heilprln, Sederlm-Dnrnt, pp. 229-aill ;  Biidier, 
Au-  Itnh.  vlHlor.,  pp.  iKJ-!)". 
K.  c.  S.    O. 

ULLMANN,  ALEXANDER  DE  ERENY : 

IIiuiL'Mrian  di-|uity  and  political  econcinisl  :  lioni  at 
Biithiprsi  Fell.  IS.  18."i0;  died  Iheie  1S!)7;  sou  of 
Karl  Ullmann  (b.  1800;  d.  1880).  founder  of  the 
first  Hungarian  insurance  company,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Banlvof  t'oinmerceatPest.  Ullmann  was 
educated  in  Budapest  and  Vienna  (LL.D.  1872), 
and  was  adinilted  lo  the  bar  in  1873.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  the  family  was  elevated  to  Ihc  Hun- 
garian nol]ilily.  From  1884  to  1802  Ullmann  repre- 
sented the  electoial  district  of  Also-.Vrjias  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament. 

In  addition  to  numerous  juridical  and  economic 
essays  in  tlie  "Pester  Lloyd."  "Elleniir."  and  "Neu- 
zcit,"  Ullmann  wrote  the  following  works:  "A 
Reszvenyes  Kereseti  Jogarol  "  (Budapest,  1877),  on 
the  right  of  stockholders  to  institute  legal  proceed- 
ings; "A  Kenyszcregyezseg  Kerdesehez  "  (i//.  187!)), 
on  compulsory  settlements;  "Az  Ipartorveuy  Re- 
vizioja"  (il>.  1880).  on  the  revision  of  the  industrial 
laws;  "A  Magyar  Kereskcdelmi  es  Ii)arkamanlk 
Reformja"  (ili.  1882).  on  the  reform  of  the  Huiiga- 
riiin  board  of  trade  and  commerce:  and  "Zsido  Fele- 
kezeti  tgyek  Riiidezese"  ((6.  1888),  on  the  legal 
regulation  of  Jewish  affairs. 

BiBi.ioGRAPiiv:  Sliinn.  Ozxriitiallli'.ii  Almanacli,  1KS7. 
^  L.    V. 

ULLMANN,  SHALOM:  Hungarian  Talmud- 
ist;  flourished  in  the  liigiiining  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  olliciated  as  rabbi  in  Fiirtli,  and  later  at 
Boldogasszony  (Fninkirchen),  a  small  place  in  the 
county  of  Wieselburg.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Dibre 
Rash"  (182G),  a  work  containing  notes  on  various 
Talmiidic  treatises. 

^  A.  Ke. 

TTLM :  City  and  district  of  Wi'irttemberg.  As 
ill  ni.iny  other  German  cities,  there  is  in  Ulm  a  leg- 
end that  Jews  lived  there  before  the  Christian  era; 
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but  the  first  liistorical  evidence  of  a  Jewish  settle- 
iiieiit  is  a  tombstone  dated  12-i:i  and  erected  in  mem- 
ory of  Huknali,  daughter  of  I{.  Solomon  ha-Levi. 
The  next  oldest  reeoid  is  a  declaration,  issued  by  the 
city  council  of  Ulm  in  1274,  which  terms  the  Jewish 
community  a  iirivileged  "  Darleihergeuosseiiseliaft  " 
(loan  society),  fully  authorized  to  dispose  of  unre- 
deemed pledges.  By  tin-  aid  of  a  Jew  the  Bava- 
rians, who  in  the  fourteenth  century 
Thirteenth  were  at  war  with  Austria,  succeeded 
and  in  reducing  the  city  (April  20,  1316); 

Fourteenth  and  eight  years  later  (Nov.  ID.  132-)) 
Centuries.  Louis  the  Bavarian  pledged  to  the 
counts  of  Ottingen  the  state  la.\es 
payalileby  the  Jewsof  I'lm.  In  like  maimer  Charles 
IV.  pawned  the  Jewish  ta.xcs  of  L'lm  to  Albieeht 
of  Uechberg;  and  the  Jewsof  the  city  thus  found 
themselves  compelled  to  collect  part  of  their  ta.xes 
from  their  coreligionists  of  SchelUlingen  and  Ehin- 
gen.  The  Jews  of  the  latter  idace,  however,  com- 
plained of  this  procedin-e;  and  on  Aug.  1.  KMH,  the 
Jews  of  Ulm  were  ollicially  reprimanded.  The  im- 
perial prefects  of  Swabia  liiially  took  them  under 
their  jirotection  on  condition  that  they  jiaid  their 
"Schutzgeld"  (protection-money)  jiromptly.  The 
other  fees  which  they  gave  for  protection  went  to 
the  city  treasury  of  Ulm,  and  were  used  to  defray 
the  cost  of  new  fortiticalions. 

About  this  time  the  Jews  of  Ulm  were  accused 
of  poisoning    the   wells,   and    were    persecuted    by 
mobs,  while  the  city  council,  on  being  called  to  ac- 
count by  C(Uint   Ilelfenstein,  declared  itself  power- 
less to  check  the  rabble.     The  property  of  the  vic- 
tims was  attached  by  the  city  authorities;   and  ou 
this  occasion  a  letter  from  the  Jewish 
Accused  of  community   of  Jerusalem,  informing 
Well-         the  Jews  of  Ulm  of  the  crucilixion  of 
Poisoning'.    Jesus,  is  said  to  have  been  found  (Xi)b- 
ling.   "Die  Judengemeinden  des  >Iit- 
telalters,"  p.  3(l().  Ulm,  1S<.»G).     On  the  career  of  the 
"Gro.ssjuden  "  Jileklin,  who  was  an  important  ligure 
in  Ulm  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, see  Jkw.   K.ncvc.  vii.  19. 

The  Jewsof  Ulm  sulTered  much  during  the  war- 
fare between  their  city  and  the  kingdom  of  Wtlrt- 
temberg;  for  when  Kberliaiil  III.,  the  .Milil  (lliSS- 
1417) ascended  the  throne  of  Wtirttemberg  he  asked 
the  assistance  of  the  empire  in  enforcing  the  laws 
which  had  been  introduced  to  li(iuidale  tl«'  Jewish 
debt.  His  re(|Uesl  was  granted;  and  Bor/.iwoy  of 
Swyinir  was  appointed  prefect.  The  Jews  of  Ulm 
realized  that,  .so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the 
intention  was  to  annul  their  outstanding  claims  in 
oriler  to  defniy  the  cost  of  the  war  and  to  cover  the 
so-called  "  Juileiduilndi' "  (riots  against  the  Jews)  of 
the  Swabian  Bund  in  tin-  county  of  Whitlemberg ; 
coiisei|ueiitly  they  either  took  their  promis.sory  notes 
to  places  of  safety  or  else  opeidy  resisted  these 
demands,  and  delayed  payment.  Consei|Uenlly  the 
proposed  lii|uidation  was  post|ioned  until  .Vug.  II, 
1892,  wIk'Ii  Wenceslaus  issued  an  eiliet  containing 
the  following  four  clauses: 

(I)  Till'  iltyiif  Iliii  Is  ifrnnli'il  llii-  piivllifreiif  admlttinK  Jewsi 
and  Jc\V)'s.H)'!f. 

1^1  onc-linir  of  tilt'  Jpnlnli  Uixi's  til  In  Ih>  ihiIiI  tn  llie  rity,  nn<l 
tlic  (ip»KUr»-i:.v.Mo  Is  to  IK'  laUil  durttiK  tin-  week  pnitHltiiit 
Clirlstiima. 


13(  JurliKliillon  In  lean  iirut'ewllnpi  U  v«it«^  solely  In  tlie 
.supnTiie  r.iurt  ut  llin. 

(!)  Forii  [iitiimI  of  H'n  yeatx  a  lar(,'f  liurii  of  money  U  Ui  be 
paid  the  city  by  all  the  citizens  of  Lliu  as  well  as  by  Uie  Jews. 

There  are  no  records  e.xtaiit  showing  the  size  of 
the  Jewish  community  of  Ulm  at  this  perioil ;  but 
the  frequency  of  the  family  names  "Ulma"  and 
"  Ullmann"  points  toa  numerous  congregation.  That 
it  took  high  rank  in  spiritual  alTairs  is 
Importance  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  ilposses-seti 
in  a  ye.shibah,  over  which  \i.  Simelin  pre- 

Spiritual     .sided.     In  addition  to  Simelin.  there 

Affairs.  were  three  other  rabbis  in  Ulm; 
namely,  Seligmaiin,  Lafen,  and  Ger- 
slion.  Simelin  violated  a  regulation,  issued  by  tlio 
community  of  Nuremberg,  to  which  he  had  himself 
subscribed  ;  and  the  result  was  a  controversy  whicli 
involved  the  entile  congregation.  .Simelin  and  the 
leaders  of  the  community  finally  brought  the  matter 
before  Jacob  Weil  for  adjudication;  and  the  latter 
decided  that  Simelin  shouhl  make  a  public  retracln- 
tion  of  his  utterances  in  three  ililTerent  communities, 
or  sulfer  the  penalty  of  excommunication. 

Xothing  further  is  known  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  Jewsof  Ulm  at  thispeiiod;  but  their  .social  con- 
dition steadily  deleriorateil.  The  following  regula- 
tions (dated  Nov.  24,  VS'X))  fiom  the  so-called  "  Bed 
Book"  are  e.Mant: 

(I)  The  Jews  must  Welsh  on  "swoni  mom  y-MuIra"  rtieid- 
waiie  ")  evervlhliiif  which  they  buy  or  sell. 

i2)  Kntiii  1'alnr  Saturday  until  Ka.sttT  WeilneMlay,  as  well  as 

on  Corpus  (  hrlsll  Hay.  all  Jens  must  n'uuiln  within  the  Jewish 

(|uai'ler:  tnins«;n'ssl<Mis  of  this  orillnaim' will 

"Red  Book "  lie  piiiilsliahle  with  a  line  of  live  pounds  heller. 

Regu-  (:i)  .^iiy  dls>ourtesy  shown  a  Jew  by  a  <  lirls- 

lations.        tian  will  be  |iunlsbi'<l  twUv  as  s<>ten-ly  as  It 

shown  to  another  Christian. 
(41  A  Jew  may  nut  lend  money  on  a  pledge  unless  be  know* 
the  debtor  well. 
(■'0  No  Jew  may  have  a  Christian  M'H'ant  In  his  lituise. 
(UI  No  Inhabitants  <ir  I'ltu  other  than  Jews  may  eiiinute  In 
pawnbMklnK. 

As  a  result  of  a  complaint  lixlged  by  the  gold- 
smiths' gild  the  following  restrictions  were  imposctl 
by  the  city  council  of  Ulm:  (1)  No  Jew  may  melt 
gold,  silver,  or  other  preciiuis  metals  without  llio 
knowledge  of  the  gihi.  (2)  Jews  may  neither  buy 
nor  sell  silver  bullion  in  the  city.  (3)  They  are  |ht- 
mitled  to  trade  only  in  pearls,  gems,  and  iindHmagi-d 
wares  in  gold  and  silver.  On  Sept.  30.  M21.  the 
following  hiws  were  promtilgat<'<l :  (li  Clirisllaii.t 
may  not  be  employed  by  Jews;  (2)  cattle  pureliu.si'd 
by  Jews  in  the  murkt'l,  or  meat  sohl  by  them,  mny 
be  examined  only  by  Christian  biilehers,  and  iini- 
inals  may  be  slaughtered  only  in  the  eourlynnl  of 
the  synagogue;  (3|  Jewsare  forbidden  to  liuirh  pro- 
visiiMis  while  piireluising  them  in  the  mnrket. 

On  May  ITi,  1422.  the  Jews  of  Ulm  wen-  prohibitetl 
fnim  advancing  Ioiiiih  on  wtail  or  (ottnn.  In  llin 
midtlle  of  the  llfteenlh  century  Ihey  wen-  ncriliHtl 
of  the  ritual  murder  of  a  Swi.'W  laiy  nHmetl  Liidwif; 
of  liriick  at  Haveiisbiirg.  near  Ulm.  in  I43S.  Until 
the  enil  of  this  century  nothing  fiirlhrr  i»  known 
coiK'erning  the  Jewish  community  ;  but  under  Mnx- 
imilian  I.  the  city  counril  c<iniphilnitl  to  the  einiwior 
of  the  resUlence  of  .lews  in  the  city,  mid  nfelvwl 
from  him  a  .so-calleil  "  Kreiheltxbrief  "  aullmrizInK 
their  expulsion  under  the  followiDg  conditions:  (1) 
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The  Jews  wore  to  be  givoii  llic  slmrti-st  lime  pos 
siblc   ill  whifh    to  dispiMif  of   llicir  miiviitili-  prop- 
rrlv.     (i)  The   proictds  of    tlic  siilr 
Expulsion    of  till'  syiuigogiir.  ccinrtcrv,  ImspiUil. 
in  the        Imtli,   ilwclliiif^-lioiisos,   ami  tlii'  liki'. 
Fifteenth     tom'tlitT    with    tlirir    nppiirtciiiiiKcs, 
Century,     wrri'  to  uicriif  to  Wolf  of  Ascli.  ilic 
pii'fiTl  of  Giisliiigfii.     (3)  All  formi-r 
privili'gt'S  wiTi'  to  lie  iiiiiiiillnl.     (4)  AfliT  tluMlalo 
of  the  expulsion  every  Jew  remaining  in  the  eily 
was  to  lie  outlawed.     This  inatiifesto  was  pulilislieil 
on  Aiii;.  G,  HUD:  and  after  four  days  the  imperial 
treasury  sohl  to  the  eity  of  Tim  for  .'i.(MM)  giilden 
the  rt'al  estate  lieloiigiiig  to  the  Jew  s,  the  date  of  the 
expulsion  being  set  for  live  nmntlis  latiT.     No  Jews 
were  again  ailmitted  to  any  town  in  the  dislriet  of 
riin  until  l.VJC).  when  one  was  allowed  to  settle  in 
Allx-ck,  on  condition  that  he  eharji^ed  interest  at  the 
rale  of  1,  and  not  2,  heller  per  gulilen.     In  a  short 
tiini'  this  Jew  succeeded  in  bringing  coreligionists  to 
the  dislriet.   and  the  council  of   Ulni  again   coni- 
plainetl  to  thi'  emperor;    whereupon,  on  July  IK, 
l.Vll.  Charles  V.  issued  a  "■  Freiheitsrecht "  from  Ue- 
gensbiirg.  contiuniug  the  following  clause:    "This 
Jew  is  not  permitted  to  borrow  money.     If  he  does 
so,  he  is  liable  to  a  line  of  10  marks  in  gold :  and  the 
money,  togetherwilh  interest,  shall  goto  the  city  of 
Ullii."     Further,  a  debtor  was  forbidden  lo  waive 
Ills  rights  under  the  "  Fniheitsbrief  "  in  favor  of  his 
cretlilor:   this  rendered  it  impossible  for   the  Jews 
to   remain  in  the  cily.     A  second  "  Freiheifsbrief" 
was  issued  liy  Ferdinand  1.  (Vienna, 
Jews         .March 'J8,  1.°>(!1):  and  th roughen t  the 
A^ain  in     .s<'venteenth  century  Jews  were  found 
TJlm  in  the  in  the  ilistrict   of   Vim   only  during 
Sixteenth    the    Diets,    as    imperial   f)r   princely 
Century,      envoys,  or  when  (raveling  with  safe- 
conducts,  although  occasionally  they 
sojourned  for  some  lime  in  the  city,  and  even  had 
their  own  slaughter  bouses. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  improved  slightly.  On  Jan.  19.  1712.  the 
council  permitted  them  to  attend  the  borse-inai-fcets 
on  payment  of  10  kreui/.er  per  diem  ;  but  lliey  were 
fnrhi(lden  to  peddle  leather.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  however  (.May  20, 17")0),  they  re- 
ceived permission  to  attend  all  the  fairs  and  to  deal 
in  wares  of  any  kind.  They  were  charged  1  gulden 
a  day  for  the  privilege  of  staying  in  I'Ini;  and  their 
safe-conducts  cost  3  kreut/.er  jier  hour.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  French  war  several  J<\vs 
Eighteenth  went  to  I'lm,  among  them  being  the 
and  army  contractors  KauUaof  Ilechingeu. 

Nineteenth  and  Gumberz.  manager  of  the  Stadt- 
Centuries.  theater  in  I'lm.  AVheu  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  WUrttemberg  was  reg- 
ulated (1827)  and  civiceiiualily  wasgnuilcd  to  Iheni, 
the  Dietof  Ulin  lodged  an  unavailing  protest.  Soon 
afterward  the  special  taxes  levied  on  Jews  for  pro- 
tection and  the  like  were  repealed. 

On  Feb.  3.  1S45,  the  Jews  of  Ulm  organized  di- 
vine services,  Simon  Einstein  of  Laupheim  being 
chosen  bazzan.  In  1S.53  a  Jewish  cemetery  was 
opened;  on  Sept.  12.  1873.  a  new  synagogue  was 
dedicated:  and  in  189>t  Solomon  Fried  of  IJatibnr 
was  called  as  rabbi.     The  Jews  of  I'lii-.  now  (190.5) 


iiuiiiIh  r  730  ill  a  total  population  of  about  43,000. 
They  support  four  charitable  organizations. 

lliniKiiiUAi'iiv:  Iii'pplntr.  Juilrti  im  Millrlitlhi:  Sliiltpirt, 
1s:M:  Maid.  Cliii  uinl  Si  in  (itliirt,  flni.  ITsii;  Hiussli-r,  Die 
I'lmir  Jmliiiuriihxli  iiif.  II).  iHiS;  Niilillim,  Dif  JiKkiiiif- 
i/kOii/mi  i/m  Mitliliilliiv,  11).  ismi  istroMKly  pn-Judloeit 
ittriiliLst  Oif  Jews):  \'r*-ss*'\,  liifch.  'Iir  Jtidoi  in  t*/Mi,  II). 
lsT:t:  Idi'iii.  I'liiiiufhiii  rrliuiiilciihucli,  I..  Stutltriirl.  1873: 
S'huII)'S  <'/ini)o*A-  ntit  ?'/)»»,  I'liii,  ISHl ;  \'f fwnmeyiT,  F,t  wait 
UIhi-  tliu  h'Jiimitliiiiti  Anfrnthalt  dcr  JwU-n  in  rim,  in 
I'limiaiiim  ./■>  I'lmrr  tinmnagiumg,  I7X ;  Sitlfeld.  Mai-tyr- 
•ili)(;iuiii,  s.v. :  Kobul,  (icecli.  dcr  Dcutfchcn  Juilen,  s.v. 
D.  S.   O. 

TJLMANN,  ALBERT:  American  banker  and 
aulhnr;  lii^ni  in  X(  n  YoiU  city  July  2,  IMGl  ;  edu- 
cated ill  the  public  schools  and  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  In  1900  he  became  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Stock  E.xchange  linn  of  J.  II. 
Siilzlmcher.  He  is  one  of  lire  founders  and  gov- 
ernors of  the  Judicans.  and  has  been  interested  in 
the  history  of  New  York  and  of  the  Jews  in  that 
city.  He  has  contribiiled  lo  the  "  New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review,"  tothe"Satiirday  Evening  Post," 
and  to  01  her  journals,  and  is  the  author  of :  •'Frederick 
Striither's  IJoniauce  "  (New  York,  1S89);  "Chaper- 
oned" {ih.  1894);  "A  Landmark  Ilislory  of  New 
York"((7(,  1901);  and  "New  York's  Historical  Sites, 
I.iandniarks,  Jlonuments,  and  Tablets  "  {ib.  1902). 

Ilini.ioiiiiAPIIv:   The  American  Jewish  Year  lidiilt,  liXM-5; 
ir/i<)"«  ll'/ii)    ill  _li»<)-i(vi,  igo3-.5;    iniu's  ir/i<)  in   yew 
York  Cilvina  Slate.  19aj. 
.\.  F.  T.  H. 

ULMANN,  BENJAMIN  :  French  historical 
painter:  born  at  lilntzlnim.  Alsace,  .May  24.  1829; 
died  at  Paris  Feb.  24.  1SS4.  He  studied  litthe  Ecole 
lies  Beaii.\-.V)ts  under  Drolling  and  Picot,  and  in 
1859  won  the  Pri.x  de  Rome. 

Of  his  paintings  may  be  ineutioned:  "Sylla  at 
the  House  of  jMarius"  (1866:  now  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Museum);  "Patroclus  and  Amphidanias" 
(in  the  art  gallery  at  Mans);  "Junius  Brutus"  (in 
the  museum  at  Jlelun):  "Keniorse";  "The  Gitanos 
of  Granada":  "The  Bell-Uingeis  of  Nuremberg" 
and  ••  The  Lorelei"  (exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon,  1872) ; 
"A  Defeat":  "The  Hour  of  Wailing";  and  "The 
Deliverer  of  the  Fatherland."  At  the  Paris  Salons 
of  1859  and  1872  llmann's  exhibits  won  medals  of 
the  second  and  third  class.  In  1872  he  was  deco- 
rated with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

BiBi.iooR.vpnv:  linns  Wolfpanir  Sinper.  Alliirmcinut  Kilnsl- 
ler-Li.ricnn.  FraiikfonH>n-the-51iiln.  1898:  C'lHment  ami  Hut- 
ton.  ArliMs  itf  the  Xincternth  t^entury and  Tiieir  ir*ir/cs, 
Bi)sti>ii.  ISMI:  Lii  Gran<lr  KiiCKeliiiiiilie. 
s.  F.  C. 

ULMANN,  SALOMON:  Krtncli  rabbi;  born 
at  Zabern.  Alsace.  Feb.  25,  1806:  died  at  Paris  May 
.5.  1865.  He  commenced  his  rabbinical  studies  at 
Stra.sburg  under  Moise  Blnch  (better  known  as  Babbi 
Mosche  Utenheim),  and  was  the  tiist  pupil  enrolled 
at  the  initial  competitive  examination  of  candidates 
for  the  Ecole  Centrale  Rabbiiiique,  inaugurated  in 
July,  1830.  He  was  also  the  tiist  in  his  class  at  this 
institution  to  receive  the  diploma  of  chief  rabbi. 
In  1834  be  was  ajipoiuted  rabbi  of  Lauterbourg. 
Alsace;  in  1844  he  became  chief  rabbi  of  Nancy,  in 
Lorraine :  and  in  1853  he  succeeded  Marcliand  Enncry 
asthief  rabbi  of  the  Centr:il  Consislory  of  the  Israel- 
ites of  France. 

I'lmann  published  a  limited  number  of  sermons 
and  pastoral  letters,  and   was  the  author  also  of 
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"Cati'chismc,  ou  Elements  il'Iiistniction  Heligie\ise 
et  Momle  fi  I'Usiigc  <Us  .leunes  Israelites"  (Stnis- 
Ijuij.',  1845;  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1871),  which  is  consiilereil 
u  classic. 

The  most  important  act  iu  L'lmann's  rabbinical 
career  was  the  organization  of  the  Central  Confer- 
once  of  the  Chief  Kabhis  of  France,  over  whose  de- 
liberations he  presided  at  Paris  in  Jlay,  1850.  In 
that  yi'ar  L'lmann  addressed  a  "  Pastoral  Letter  to 
the  Faithful  of  the  Jewish  Heligion,"  in  which  he 
set  forth  tlie,residt<if  tlie  deliberations  of  the  confer- 
ence, which  were  as  follows:  (1)  revision  and  alibrc- 
viation  of  the  jiiy.yntiin ;  (2)  the  introduction  of  a 
regular  systemof  preaching;  {',i)  the  introduction  of 
the  organ  into  synagogues;  (4)  the  organization  of 
religions  inslrnclion ;  (5)  the  institution  of  the  rite 
of  conlirmation  for  the  Jewish  j-outh  of  both  .sexes: 
(0)  a  resolution  for  the  transfer  of  the  Ecolu  Ceutrale 
I{abbini<ine  from  Metz  to  Paris. 

Bim.io<;nAPnv:    Aixhicen  iKraiUtcs  and  Utiivcrx  IsrailiU, 
iM;lv.  IH).-,. 

s,  J.  K.\. 

UMAN.       Src  II  MPA.MACKS. 

UNCLEANNESS.     See  Ani.i:Tiox. 
TTNGARISCH-JUDISCHE  WOCHEN- 

SCHRIFT.       Sir   I'KIIIOUK    \1.-. 

UNGARISCHE     ISRAELIT,      DER.       See 

I'll; II    \I.^. 

UNGER,    EPHRAIM    SOLOMON:    German 

educator  and  writer;  born  at  Coswigonthe-Elbe 
JIarch  H,  1789;  died  Kov.  1,  1870.  lie  studied  iihi- 
losophy.  mat  hematics,  and  natural  science  at  the 
I'niversity  of  Krfurt,  and  from  1810  to  181()  was 
privat-cloccut  in  matheinalics  and  philoso|)liy  at 
the  same  institution.  In  1820  he  foundiil,  together 
with  his  brolher  David,  a  schoid  for  maihiinatics 
and  modern  languages,  which  fourteen  years  later 
was  transforined  into  a  real-school.  The  .school 
board  olTercd  him  the  directorship  on  coiulilion  that 
he  embraced  Christianity,  but  he  refused  to  do 
so.  lie  retained,  however,  the  position  of  "Ober- 
lehrer"  until  1802,  in  which  year  he  was  pen- 
sioneil. 

I'nger  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  city 
council  of  pjrfurt.  lie  was  made  an  honorary  citi- 
zen; and  the  King  of  Prussia  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  professor  and  decorated  him  with  the 
Order  of  the  ]{ed  ICagle  in  recognition  of  liis  serv- 
ices. Through  his  elTorls  the  Jewish  congregation 
of  Erfurt  was  incorporated  in  18r2;  and  for  many 
years  he  was  its  liist  overseer.  (If  his  worlis  the 
following  may  be  mentioned :  "  Ilandbiich  der  .Matlie- 
malischcn  Analysis,"  4  vols.  ((Jotha,  1824-27); 
"Aliriss  der(!esehichle  der  Zahlenlelue  von  I'ythag- 
oras  l)is  Diophanl  ";  and  "  Die  Hedeulung  der  Zwei 
HHeher  des  Apolloniiis  von  den  l!ere<'linungen  fUr 
die  Geometrische  Analvsis." 

s  W.  S.\. 

UNGER,  JOACHIM  JACOB  :   Anslrian  nibbi ; 

born  at   iloni i.  Hungary.  Nov.  25,  l.'<20;  studii'd 

at  the  Cidversity  of  lierliii  (Ph.D.  1850).  and  was 
appointed  rabbi  of  Iglaii.  .Moravia,  in  1800.  lie  is 
the  author  of  sevend  works,  of  which  the  following 
may    be   menlioned:    "  Hebrilische   Phllolnglo    lunl 


Biblische  E.vegcse."  in  "Mannheimer- Album. "Vi- 
enna, 1804;  "Bemerkungcn  liber  die  I'hOuici.schen 
Opfertafcln  von  Marseille  und  Carthago,"  iu  "Zcit- 
schrift  der  Deutselien  Morgeulflndischeu  Gesell- 
schaft,"  .\.\iv. ;  "Die  Judenfnigc- in  Preus.scn,"  Id 
"Neuzeit,"  1874;  "  Patriotische  Casual  -  Hedeu." 
Iglau,  1881  (2d  cd.  Prague,  1899);  "  Dichtiingen," 
ill.  1885;  "Fest- und  Sabbatli-Predigteu,"  Prague 
and  Hreslau,  1903. 

BiHi.inoiiArnr:  I.lpiie,  nina.  Lrx.  pp.  50&-«yr.  Vienna.  I8»l; 
■/A-wnn.  Uihl.  Panl-MciuMii..  p.  4nl. 
g.  F.    T.    II. 

XTNGER,  JOSEPH:  Austrian  jurist  and  slates- 
man;  liorn  in  Viiima  July  2,  183-8.  Having  studied 
law  at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  he  in  1850 
was  appointeil  assistant  lil)nirian,  and  in  18.52  privat- 
docent,  at  his  alma  mater.  The  following  year  he 
was  called  to  Pragm,' as  assistant  professor  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  iu  18.55  to  Vienna  in  a  similar  capacity. 
In  1857  he  was  ap|)ointed  i)rofes.sor  of  jiirispriideDcc 
at  the  latter  institution.  In  1807  he  was  succes- 
sivelj'  elected  a  member  of  the  Austrian  Ijindtng 
and  of  the  Heiehsrath;  but  on  account  of  ill  health 
he  had  to  resign  in  the  following  year.  Appointed 
ill  1809  by  the  Km|)eror  of  Austria  a  life-member  of 
I  lie  House  of  Lords,  he  soon  became  the  whip  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  Two  years  later  he  became  minis- 
ter (without  portfolio)  in  Prince  Aiiersperg's  cabi- 
net, but  resigned  upon  the  prime  minister's  defeat 
in  1879.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  Ueichsgericht  (Supreme  Court  of  Adniinistm- 
tioii).     Cnger  is  a  convert  to  Chrislianity. 

Of  Unger's  works  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned :  "  Die  Ehe  in  Hirer  \Veltliisloris<-hen  Enlwick- 
liing"  (Vienna,  1850);  "  I'eber  Wisscnsi-liaftliche 
Hehandluiig  des  OestcrreichischcnOemeinen  Privot- 
reehles"  (lA.  1853);  "Der  Entwurf  eines  Hhrger- 
lichen  Gcsctzbuches  filr  das  Konigreicli  Saclisen  " 
(li.  18.53);  "System  des  Oesterreichisclien  Allgeinei- 
nen  Privatrechls"  (Leipsie.  1850-04;  vols.  1.  iind  ii.. 
5tli  ed.,  1892;  vol.  vi.,  1M94).  »  standard  work  on 
Austrian  law,  which  established  L'nger's  n-piila- 
tion;  "  Die  Hechtliihe  Nalur  der  InhalxTpapiere" 
(Vienna,  1857);  "  Der  Hevidierle  Entwurf  I'iiies  Utlr- 
gerlic'hen  Gesetzbifclies  ftUdiis  Konigreicli  ."Nichsen  " 
(iV<.  18tJl);  "Zur  I.iWnng  der  l'iiL'aris<-hen  Kragc" 
(i/>.  1801;  written  in  collaboration  with  Fis<hhof. 
and  published  anonymously),  n  work  ndviM-iiling  a 
dual  monarchy  for  Austria  and  llungury.  Its  ap- 
pearance marking  Unger's  entry  upon  ii  |iolUicnl 
career:  "  Die  Veria.s.senschaftwibliandlnng  in  OcMor- 
reich  "(iVi.  ls«.-.(;  "Zur  Heform  <1«t  Wiener  Tniver- 
siIilt"(iA.  1805);  "DieVertingezii  Ciuiist.  V  "■  "■  ■  ' 
(.Ii'iia,  1809);  "Schuldnlx-rnaliine"  (VIei 
"llandeln  uuf  Kigeiie  (iefahr"  (Jena.  1-.  . 
"  llandeln  iiuf  Fremde  Gefalir  "  (I'A.  1894). 

liini.innnAriiv:  /»i-<>r(.<i.iiiiiK">mrrn>nHori»-i<j-(»i>M;  M'tirn 
ktiiiitrmlli'iiA-l^rlhiin.  is    t     ii 

(i,  r.   1.  II. 

UNGER,     MANASSE :     Grnunn    nrt    crilJc; 

born  in  Coswlg-on-ihc'  Kll  "       '    "  I.  1803;  dletl  M 

lleilin  May  17,  I«ft8      \VI  nly  fimr  yenrn 

of  age  his  pat'  ■ 

ceivetl  Ills  first 

and  where  healv.  il.  v..t.,i  luiii'-.  ii  i.>  me  mho>  .'i 
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tnutliiMimticanml  iircliilertiiro.  Inter  passing  tliostutc 
fXiimiiiiiliiMi  fur  iiri-liiliTls  in  IJvrliii.  In  spilo  of 
tliis  Imining.  liowfvir,  he  iliiidfd  to  pnrsiio  an  art- 
ist's curi'iT.  Supported  liy  u  governnienl  scliolar- 
sliip.  ill'  tnivcled  tlironjili  Italy,  visiting  Venice 
(1H4H,  Florence,  and  Home  (IWri),  and  rel\iriiing  in 
1H4<S  to  IJerlin,  where  lie  resided  until  his  ilealli. 
Durintr  the  Uevolution  of  1848  Unger  was  elected 
captain  of  the  artists'  corps  which  protetled  the  niti- 
seuins.  In  l8.'i'J  he  traveled  through  France,  liel- 
giurn.  anil  Holland,  in  which  last-named  country  he 
discovered  Huheiis'  "Sncrilice  of  Aliriiliam." 

Unger  produced  uo  paintings  of  importance,  only 
a  few  portraits  painted  liy  him  lieing  in  existence; 
hut  his  knowledge  of  llie  techniiiue  and  individual 
ity  of  many  a  great  painter  made  it  possilile  for  him 
to  restore  old  paintings  and  to  become  an  art  critic 
of  note.  He  was  the  author  of  "I)as  Wesen  der 
Malerei,"  Ijeipsic,  IS,'!!  ;  "  Krilische  Forscliuiigen 
Iin  Gehietc  der  Malerei  Alter  iind  Nener  Zeit,"  Ber- 
lin. 18(58;  and  "  Kllnstlrr  und  Fllrst,''  an  epos, 
piihlished  imsthutnously.  Berlin.  187,").  After  the 
death  of  liis  parents  I'nger  joined  the  Protestant 
Church. 

BinLionRAPiiv:  AllH-rt  PIcli.  L'elfcnten  ErftirlcrMaUrund 
KuiutatUhrtrn  Manatse  L'liycr,  Erfurt,  ISW. 
8.  F.   T.   II. 

IJNICORN:  Rendering  in  the  Aulliori/ed  Ver- 
siiin  ill  till  llihrew  D'l  or  DXl,  following  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  the  Vulgate.  Aqiiila  and  Sajidia,  on 
Job  x.\xi.\.9,  rend  "rhinoceros";  Bocharl  ("  Iliero- 
zoici>n")and  others,  "oryx,"  or  "white  antelope"; 
Hevised  Version,  "wild  ox"  (margin,  "oxantc- 
lope").  The  allusions  to  the  "re'em  "  as  n  wild,  un- 
tainable  animal  of  great  strengtii  and  agility,  with 
miglily  horns  (Job  xxxix.  O-I'i;  Ps.  xxii.  21,  xxix. 
0:  Num.  xxiii.  23,  xxiv.  8;  Ueiit.  xxxiii.  17;  coinp. 
Ps  xcii.  11),  best  lit  the  aiiTiichu  (ll»x  iiriiniffeiiiiis). 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  As.syrian  "rimu," 
which  is  often  used  as  a  metaphor  of  strength,  and 
is  depicted  as  a  powerful,  tierce,  wild,  or  mountain 
bull  with  large  horns.  The  term  evidently  denotes 
from  its  connection  some  animal  of  the  bovine  or 
antelope  class,  perlia|is  the  oryx  (so  LXX.).  The 
oryx,  ns  well  ns  the  wild  bull  and  ox,  is  common  in 
Palestine  and  Syria  ;  and  aurochs'  teeth  were  found 
by  Tristram  on  the  llooring  of  an  ancient  cave  in  the 
Lebanon. 

The  Talmud  has  for  "  re'em  "  sij'niN  "r  Nij'nx. 
which  etymologically  recalls  the  Arabic  "ghazal" 
(='"gazel"),  but  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  an 
animal  of  such  size  that  it  could  not  enter  the  ark  of 
Noah.  Imt  had  to  be  fiustened  thereto  by  its  liorn 
(Zeb.  113b;  comp.  B.  B.  74b;  Sliab.  107b;  Valkut 
Sliim'oni.  ii.  97d,  where  it  is  said  that  the  re'em 
touches  the  clouds).  If  the  Talmud  intended  the 
ur/.ila  for  the  unicorn,  it  can  not  be  identical  with 
the  onc-liorncd  ox  which  Adam  is  sjiid  to  have  offered 
as  sacrilice  (Hul.  fiOa  and  parallels),  because  the  urzila 
isclassed  among  theanimalsof  the  tield  that  may  not 
be  offered  for  that  purpose.  The  Tosefta  on  the 
passage  in  Zebahim  explains  the  urzila  as  the  bufTalo. 

Again,  in  Hul.  ,')0b  is  mentioned  an  animal  called 
{jnp  (perhaps  shortened  from  "monoceros"  or 
"  rhinoceros  ").  which.  "  though  it  has  only  one  horn, 
is  allowed  as  food,"  and  is  then  explained  as  the 


"liart  of  the  forest  'Ilai  "  ('N^JJ?  '3T  K'atD:  comp.  B. 
B.  lOb).  The  Talmud  a|)iiaieiitly  thinks  here  of  the 
antelope  oryx,  the  mode  of  depicting  which  on  Per- 
sian monuments  gave  rise  to  the  belief  by  the  an- 
cients(comp.  Pliny.  "  llistoriaNaturalis."  viii.  21,  30) 
in  the  existence  of  the  unicorn  (comp.  "S.  B.  O.T.," 
Psalms  [Eng.  transl.],  p.  173).  In  Arabic  like- 
wise "re'em"  is  applied  to  the  leucoryx.  The  au- 
rochs is  mentioned  in  the  Taliiunl  under  the  name 
1271  ^^C>(="oxof  the  plain"),  iu  explanation  of 
N^JaiW.  the  rendering  of  inn  (Deut.  xiv.  .5)  by  the 
Tnrgum.  which  Uashi  (Hul.  80a)  explains  as  the 
"ox  of  the  Lcbanim."  It  is  classed  among  cattle 
(Kil.  viii.  6),  and  is  caught  with  sliugs  (B.  1>.  117a; 
comp.  Isji.  Ii.  20). 

IliiiLHinUAriiv:  Trislniin,  i\'<i(.  HM.  p.  Hfi;  I.ewysohn,  Z.  T. 
pp.  in.  ia>,  HO:  C.  Colii'ii.  <lt!<vli.<le>'Eiiili<>ntf.  lierlin.  lsfl«. 

i:.  <i.  II.  T.    M.   (■ 

UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CON- 
GREGATIONS, THE  :  As.sociation  of  American 
.lewisli  ciiiigii-galiuiis  composed  cliietiy  of  the  Be- 
form  element,  and  established  largely  through  the 
persistent  efforts,  extending  for  a  period  of  over 
twenty  years,  of  Isaac  JI.  Wise.  The  initiative 
was  taken  by  Moritz  Loth,  president  of  Wise's  con- 
gregation in  Cincinnati,  who.  in  liis  annual  message 
of  Oct.  10,  1872,  recommended  tlieapiioinlnicut  of  a 
committee  to  act  with  committees  fiom  other  local 
congregations  for  the  purpose  of  calling  a  conven- 
tion for  organization.  The  five  Cincinnati  congie- 
gations  joined  in  a  call,  issued  on  March  30,  1873.  in 
pursuance  of  which  delegates  from  thirty-four  con- 
gregations met  in  that  city  on  July  8,  1873.  "The 
L'nion  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations"  was 
the  ollicial  title  adopted;  and  under  that  name  the 
organization  was  subsequently  incorporated  pur- 
suant to  the  laws  of  Ohio. 

The  objects  of  the  organization  are  set  forth  in 
section  2  of  the  constitution  ; 

A.— Toestabllsli  and  maintain  institutions  for  instruction  In 
tlie  higtier  l)ranclie.s  of  llt^iirew  iit*fnitiire  anil  Jewisli  ibeolofry, 
with  the  necessary  prepanitorv  scliools  in  such  cities  of  tliose 
Stales  as  may  liercafter  Iw  designated. 

B.-  To  provide  nicnns  for  tlio  relief  of  Jews  from  political  op- 
pression and  unjust  dlscrlminatiuD,  and  for  renderlnK  Iheni  aid 
for  ttieir  intellectual  elevation. 

C— To  promote  religious  Instruction  and  encourape  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  tenets  and  history  of  Judaism. 

All  this,  however,  without  Interfering  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever with  the  worship,  the  schools,  or  any  other  of  the  congre- 
ffational  Institutions. 

I'nder  provision  (A)  the  Hebrew  Union  College 
was  called  into  existence  by  the  first  council, 
which  met  in  Cleveland  in  July,  1874  (see  HeIjhew 
Union  Coi.leoe),  Under  (B)  a  Board  of  Delegates 
on  Civil  Rights  has  been  created  with  its  seat  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Simon  Wolf  being  its  chairman. 
The  objects  provided  for  by  (C)  have  been  en- 
trusted to  a  Boanl  of  Managers  on  Synagogue  and 
(.Sabbath)  School  Extension,  which  body  has  charge 
of  the  work  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Hebrew 
Sabbath-School  Union  of  America,  which  went  out 
of  existence  iu  Jan.,  1905. 

The  presidents  of  the  union  have  been  Jloritz  Loth 
(1873-89);  Julius  Freiberg  (1889-1903);  and  vSamuel 
AVoolner  (since  1903) ;  and  Lipman  Levy  has  been  sec- 
retary from  the  beginning.  The  legislative  body  of 
the  union,  and  its  highest  authority,   is  a  council 
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wliich  meets  biennially,  the  members  of  which  are 
elected  by  the  constituent  congregations.  In  elecl- 
iug  these  representatives  there  is  no  restriction  as  to 
sex.  During  tlic  intervals  between  the  meetings 
of  the  council  the  union  is  governed  by  an  execu- 
tive board  of  thirty  mendjcrs  elected  by  the 
council.  This  executive  board  in  turn  elects  the 
Uiianl  of  Governors  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College, 
the  Board  of  Delegates  on  CMvil  Rights,  and  the 
Board  of  Managers  on  S3'nagoguc  and  (Sabbath) 
School  Extension.  At  present  (1905)  the  union  is 
composed  of  \'i>i  congregations  with  an  aggregate 
contributing  membership  of  14,000. 

BinLiO(;i:APHY:  si  AiDiutil  [hiKirtsnf  The  I'liintifif  Ameri- 
atn  //t:/(»TH' rnj((/r*(/a/inMs;  st'\('tiiy-<'ne  volumes  of  iiiaiiu- 
wript  r<)rn?s[K)n(lcni>' i-i>llt'i-tfil  l»v  l.ipinan  Levy,  .set-rclary  of 
The  t'lildii  of  Ain»*ric:in  Hchrt'W  roiij;rej:;itioiis  :  Tin-  Atmri- 
can  IxriiiUte.  IKM  I'M',;  Die  lJihni;fh.  1S.V,  linai;  I).  I'hillp- 
8»n  Hnii  L.  (itos-siimn.  Ltff  and  Writiims  of  hiutr  M.  Wiae^ 
Cim'lnniili.  I'.KJii ;  Ismic  M.  Wise,  licmini-sii  ncin,  ib.  imil. 
.1  L.   Wi. 

UNION  ISRAELITE.     Sec  Pi:i!roni(Ai.s. 

UNION  OF  JEWISH  LITERARY  SOCIE- 
TIES:  An  association  of  societies  founded  iu  1'.IU2 
iu  London.  England,  for  the  diffusion  of  Jewish  lit- 
erature, history,  and  sociology,  and  for  the  coordi 
nation  of  the  work  of  Jewish  literary  societies.  The 
organization  grew  out  of  a  conference  of  Jewish  Jit- 
erary  societies  convened  bj-  the  North  Loudon  Jew- 
ish Literary  and  Social  Union,  chief  among  whose 
objects  was  the  study  of  Jewish  literature,  history, 
and  sociology.  Its  lirst  president  was  Israel  Abra- 
hams. 

The  union  has  constituent  societies  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  the  British  empire.  Each  reserves  its  com 
plete  local  independence,  and  is  iu  no  way  contridled 
by  the  central  organization.  The  union,  however, 
renders  assistance  to  the  constituent  societies  in  many 
ways.  It  has  ])ublishe(l  a  directory  of  Anglo-Jewish 
lecturers,  with  a  supplementary  listof  Jewish  litter- 
ateurs resident  abroad  who  have  placed  pajiers  pre- 
pared by  them  at  its  disposjil.  It  also  ])rovides  lit- 
erary material  and  gui<lance  for  rueml)ers  of  the 
constituent  societies  desirous  of  preparing  lectures, 
and  it  lias  arranged  a  number  of  illustrated  lectures 
for  their  use. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  union  is 
its  publications.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  ]>am- 
phlets,  it  issues  yearly,  in  time  for  the  annual  con- 
ference of  constituent  societies  held  in  the  monlh  of 
June,  the  "Jewish  Literary  Annual,"  which,  besides 
supplying  a  record  of  the  work  of  the  union  and  its 
constituent  societies  during  the  ])revious  year,  con- 
tains the  inslallalioii  address  of  the  retiring  |)resi 
dent  and  a  selection  of  the  papers  read  before  the 
constituent  societies  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  Aiuither  feature  is  a  bibliography  of  books, 
essays,  etc.,  of  Jewish  interest  published  in  English 
during  the  year. 

The  union  has  been  instrumental  in  introducing 
the  Jewish  ChaiilaiKpia  movenient  into  Kngliind 
It  has  also  arranged  with  considiTable  success  sum 
nier  gatherings  at  Ktii;lish  seaside  resorts. 

.1^  A.  M.  II. 

UNITARIANISM  :     .V    denomination    of    the 
Christian  Church  which  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the 


Trinity.  One  of  the  Protestant  sects  that  developed 
out  of  the  liefornialion,  it  is  f(Mind  under  various 
names,  lirst  in  Poland  in  the  second  lialf  of  the  six 
teenlh  century,  and  a  little  later  in  Transylvania, 
where  it  still  llourishes,  although  its  niiHleru  center 
of  gravity  is  England  and  the  other  English  speaking 
countries,  notably  the  United  States.  Exclusion 
from  Protestant  synods  crystallized  the  Unitarians 
into  a  separate  church  in  IhUrt.  Among  its  pmrnl 
nent  exponents  may  be  mentioned  the  elder  and  the 
younger  Socinus,  avIio  formulated  its  lirst  theology  ; 
Francis  David,  its  lirst  martyr;  and  Joseph  Priestley, 
the  English  discoverer  of  oxygen.  It  also  claims 
Milton,  I.,ocke,  and  Xewton,  and  it  owes  much  to 
James  Martineau,  who  rationalized  the  crudities  of 
Priestley's  theology,  while  Emerson  gave  it  its 
transcendental  touch  and  the  writings  of  Channiug 
and  Theodore  Parker  furthered  its  propaganda. 

From  its  inception  this  sect  has  been  divided  into 
conservative  and  nidical  wings.  In  the  former 
school  the  divinity  of  Jesus  is  rejected,  but  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  him  are  accepted,  and  some  re- 
gard him  as  preexistent  anil  superangelic.  S(K-inus 
insisted  on  his  worship.  In  the  new,  or  radical, 
wing  of  Unitarianisni,  Jesus  is  still  sublimated  above 
all  humanity,  while  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  the 
wholeof  Christianity,  is  accepted  metaph<irically  as 
expressed  in  j)oetry  and  hymnal.  The  Loitn's  Si  p- 
I>K1(  is  observed  as  a  conimemonition,  thus  uniting 
Unitarianisni  with  the  whole  Church.  For  about 
fifteen  centuri<'s,  accordingly.  Unitiirianism  haslieen 
historically  linked  with  Christianity,  from  which  it 
has  never  entirely  broken  away.  The  Apostles,  the 
Church  Fathers,  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  are 
its  remote  progenitors.  More  specilically.  its  pro- 
gressive steps  may  be  tniced  from  the  Arum  move- 
ment through  Calvinism,  Socinianism,  Armiuian- 
ism,  Presbyterianism,  and  Congregationalism,  the 
Ilicksile  Quakers  and  the  Universalisls  cH-cupying 
pamllel  places.  Unilarianism  has.  therefore,  iKt'n 
a  development  out  of  Trinitarianism.  Gradually  the 
Holy  Gliost  was  nirelii-d  into  an  "inlluence,"  ami 
the  Son  of  God  was  explained  away  as  a  figure  of 
speech.  The  prepondemling  inlluence  of  the  parent 
faith,  however,  still  abiites.  and  the  Unilurijius  do 
not  look  upon  the  cbaructer  of  Ji-sus  in  the  cold 
light  of  historv. 

K.  ■  M     H     II 

UNITED  STATES :  A  fedenil  npuldic  of 
Norili  Anil  lica  Tlie  history  and  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  this  territory— ai>arl  from  itnssia  ami 
Austria  the  largest  conouirseof  Ismeliles  under  one 
government  in  the  world— Is  tn-atol.  for  conve- 
nience, imihr  the  following  ruliri«-ji; 

1.  SuiTCMlvi-  Winii«  "f  ImnilifniU"!) 

i   Seiwruie  t  lih-jt  nn.l  SUiI.ti  (In  "lOiT  of  •rtllrmrni  or  popu- 
liiiloin     N.-»    V   •'     >    ^■"    »••■•  ••  '    " •-•. 

IN'llllHVlVUlllH.    '  '•- 

vinriMMi.    w.-.'  "- 

nf!«M-i'.  .MiiNiliui.  M 
Wlwon-iii.  iilil.i.  Ill 
lowii.    iiihf-tni "  ^• 

WlwIllllKliill.  II  "■*• 

a.  Jcivn  111  TlH'li  Hi  i . 
4.  K<liirnll'>n. 
A.  rilllnlllliniiiT. 
a.  l(i'liirioiu«  Ik'd'lopniont. 
7.  MUltarr.  .\»irml.  and  SUHf  Scrrkw. 


United  Btmtaa 
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X.  I  IMl  lin<l  i'KllIK'llI  ItltlllLl. 

V.  tu'U'iiii',  All.  Miiniiiin'.  und  Uic LuarncU  I>ro(e«iluus. 

10.  CoHiiinTii' unci  liiilustry. 

11.  ivalHl  <  <in<llll<>n. 

IS.  Itiualuii  liniiilKnitliin. 

13.  Siiiiwu-st  (iniwlli.  DLitrtliullon,  List  or  SUilpa  and  Cllli-a 
null  l'o|i>ilalli>n  IKTT  uml  UO'i.  Nulloiiulllk'S  ol  Iiiiiiil- 
irntiil.H.  (Nt-u|uitliiii!4,  CluUiiiit;  Tnult>.  .<<>i*lul  ('uii(lltl<*n. 
Chiirlly.  l>i'!<tliiiH'»,  IH-t<Tllvw  uml  Di'llniiui'nl.H,  Syim- 
llniliii^  IllMlllltliills,  IjhIkc!!,  IVrhHllculs,  UlallnKUlsllt'U 
IVriutns.  Him.latlrs.  Aiilhn'iMilutry. 

1 .  Successive  Waves  of  Immigration  :  IVr- 
seciiiioii  islliu  |>riiic'i|)al  rii('tui'iilT('('liiig,)('\visli  iiiiiiii' 
gmtioii  ID  the  Uuilfil  Stuti'S.  Tlii'  iKlvunHiroiis  pio- 
iieiT,  scfkiiip  now  liiiiils  from  tliu  tlesiro  lo  coiKiuer 
obstiicli'.s  ami  live  ii  lifeuiitminiiU'lcd  by  thecuiivi'ii- 
lions  of  soticty,  is  Ifss  frc(|iiciilly  found  atnoiij;  the 
leadc'isof  Jewisli  sottlenu'iil  in  tliis  connliy  tliaii  llie 
Imrik'nctI  victim  of  ixTsocution — brokiii  in  almost 
everything  but  spirit  and  energy — in  search  of  the 
oiiporttiuity  merely  lo  live  in  unmolested  exercise  of 
his  faith.  The  eflectsof  the  eventsof  European  his- 
tory upon  American  development  iniglil  be  written 
almost  entirely  from  the  annals  of  .lewisli  imniigia- 
lioii.  The  tirsl  explorers  ami  settlers  of  America 
cunie  from  Spain  and  Portugal:  and  .lews  naturally 
followed  in  their  wake  when  the  In(|uisilion  made 
further  residence  in  those  countries  an  impossibility. 
Naturally,  also,  following  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance, the  Jews  went  to  those  places 
First  Set-  where  the  languages  were  spoken  with 
tiers  from  which  they  were  familiar.  Therefore 
Spain  and  the  lirst  traces  of  Jews  are  found  in 
Portugal.  South  and  Central  .\inerica  and  .Mexi- 
co, whence  they  spread  to  the  West 
Indies:  ami  the  changes  in  themapof  Europe  which 
are  rellected  in  America  during  the  .seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  causi-d  the  lirst  settlements  iu 
the  territory  which  is  now  the  L'liiled  Slates. 

The  tolerance  of  Holland  (practically  the  only 
Jewish  refuge  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries)  was  extended  to  her  dominions  in 
the  New  World,  and  resulted  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  what  has  developed  into  the  great  New  York 
community.  I?y  way  of  gratitude  for  the  favors 
shown  tlieni.  Jews  effectively  aided  the  Dutch  in 
their  resistance  to  foreign  encroaehnient,  especially 
in  South  America.  From  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Hol- 
land, then,  came  most  of  the  lirst  settlers:  and  though 
the  large  majority  were  of  Sephardic  slock,  a  few 
Germans  are  also  to  be  found  among  them.  Eng- 
land, where  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  but  few  Jews  dwelt,  coiilributed  but  a  small 
number  to  the  etleclive  settlements  she  was  making 
on  the  seaboard  of  the  maiidand.  Though  the  colony 
of  Georgia  liad  Jewish  immigrants  in  large  numbers 
from  17:{3on.  they  came  in  ships  from  England  only 
because  pa.ssage  to  the  New  World  could  be  pro- 
cured most  readily  from  that  country. 

The  large  numbers  ot  Germans  who  sought  refuge 

from  persecution  in  the  freer  air  of  IVuiisylvania, 

during    the   eighleenth   century,   at- 

The  tnictcd  Jews  as  well.    They  settled  not 

German      only  in  lliecoasi  towns,  but  made  their 

Element,     way  into  the  interior,  and  before  the 

close  of  the  century  they  were  to  be 

found  among  thoseengaged  in  developing  the  western 

parts  of  the  state.     Similarly,  the  unhappy  fate  of 


Poland,  dating  from  1772,  caused  that  state  to  send 
forth  its  (juota  of  Jews  to  the  Uniled  Stales,  and  llie 
eonlribulion  of  thai  country  would  be  notable  if 
oidy  for  the  commanding  figure  of  Ilaym  Salo.mon. 
The  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  distress  which  they 
wrought,  especially  upon  the  South  German  priiici- 
jialities,  once  again  cau.-^ed  a  tide  of  German  immi- 
gration to  set  toward  the  United  States.  The  Jews 
joined  this  migratory  movement  beginning  toward 
the  end  of  the  Ursl  ipiarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  increased  iu  numbers  rapidly  by  leasou  of 
the  eventsof  1848.  From  that  lime  until  1870,  when 
this  phase  of  immigration  lost  its  strength,  they 
came  in  a  steady  slrciim,  so  that  the  Jewish  jiopula- 
tion  of  the  United  States  was  (juadrupled  within 
the  twenty  years  between  IwrjOand  1870. 

But  none  of  the  early  migratory  movements  as- 
sumed I  he  signilieance  and  volume  of  thai  from  Uussia 
and  neighboring  countries.  This  emigration,  mainly 
from  Kussian  Poland,  began  as  far  back  as  1821,  but 
did  not  become  especially  nolcworlhy  until  alter  the 
German  immigration  fell  olt  in  1870.  Though  nearly 
,50,000  Kussian,  Polish.  Galician,  and  Rumanian  Jews 
came  lo  the  United  States  during  tlu^  succeeding  dec- 
ade, it  was  not  luilil  the  anti-Jewish  uprisings  in 
Kussia,  of  the  early  eighties,  that  the  emigration  as- 
sumed extraordinary  proportions.  From  liu.ssia alone 
the  emigration  rose  from  an  annual  average  of  4, 100 
in  the  decade  1871-80  to  an  annual  av- 

Russian  crage  of  20,700  in  the  decade  1881-90. 
Im-  Additional  measures  of  per.secution  in 

migration.  Kussia  iu  the  early  nineties  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  present  time  have  ic- 
sulled  in  large  increases  iu  the  emigration,  England 
and  the  Uuiteil  States  being  the  principal  lands  of 
refuge.  The  Kunuuiian  persecutions,  beginning  iu 
1900,  also  caused  large  numbers  of  Jews  to  .seek  ref- 
uge in  the  latter  country.  The  total  Jewish  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States,  through  the  three  main 
ports  of  entry.  New  York.  Pliiladelpliia,  and  lialti- 
inore,  from  1881  lo  Oct.  1,  190."),  is  stated  lo  have 
been  996,908,  although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
this  numberdoes  not  include  Christians  from  Kussia 
and  Austria  (sec  statistical  section  of  this  article  for 
details). 

In  considering  the  separate  states  of  the  Union  in 
detail,  the  varying  recordsof  their  Jewish  inliabitanls 
may  be  sketched  iu  outline,  reference  being  made 
for  further  particulars  to  the  special  articles  (levoted 
to  each  state  in  Tin;  .Ihw  isu  F.ncvci.oi'kdia. 

2.  Separate  Cities  and  States:  AslheJewsof 
the  United  Stales  were  deslined  to  liecome  more  nu- 
merous, and  consequently  of  more  significance,  iu  the 
stale  of  New  York  llian  elsewhere,  it  were  filling  on 
thisaccounl  lo  begin  lliissununary  with  Ihe  account 
of  theirselllement  and  devclopmenl  there.  Hut  there 
is  a  historical  reason  as  well:  the  earliest  docu- 
mentary evidence  concerning  the  Jews  in  this  coun- 
try relates  to  New  Y'ork.  Jewish  connection  with 
the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands  antedated  by 
many  years  the  beginnings  of  the  migratory  move- 
ment, for  among  the  inlluential  stockholders  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  founded  in  1620,  were 
a  number  of  Jews.  Their  influence  upon  the  fortunes 
of  this  company  from  that  time  on  was  of  consider- 
able importance.     It  woulil  appear  that  Jews  were 
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on  Iho  musU'i'-rolIs  of  soldiers  ami  snilors  sent  out  to 
tlif  colony  of  Xew  Anistfiihun  in  l(i.V2,  and  that  they 
had  engaged  to  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year.  Their 
identity,  however,  has  been  lost. 

The  first  known  Jewish  settler  in  New  Amster- 
dam was  Jacob  Bahsimson,  who  arrived  on  July  S, 
Hi'A,  ill  the  ship  "  Peur  Tree."  He  was  fcillowed  in 
September  of  the  same  year  by  a  party  of  twenty- 
three  wlio  had  taken  passage  in  the 
First  Set-  bark  "Saint  C'atarina."  They  proba- 
tlement.  bly  came  from  IJuazii.,  by  way  of 
Cuba  and  Jamaica,  liaving  been  driven 
out  wlien  that  country  capilulated  in  l(i.')4.  The 
lirsl  authentic  record  of  their  arrival  is  obtained 
from  the  legal  jiroceedings  instituted  against  lliem, 
by  the  ollicers  of  tlw;  vcs.sel,  to  iiroeure  the  passage- 
nu)ney  for  which  lliey  had  made  themselves  jointly 
liable.  Some  were  unable  to  pay,  and  two  were  im- 
prisoned in  conseijuence.  Othersarrived  while  ihese 
proceedings  were  pending,  much  to  the  displeasure 
of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch  governor  of  New 
Netherlands,  who  ordered  them  to  leave  the  colony, 
and  wrote  to  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Comiiany  asking  authority  for  their  exclusion.  The 
directors  overruled  Stuyvesant,  and  tinder  date  of 
April  20,  lli.'j.j,  instruclcd  him  that  his  attitude  "  was 
unreasonable  and  unfair,  especially  because  of  the 
considerable  loss  sustained  by  the  Jews  in  the  taking 
of  ISiaicil,  and  also  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
capital  which  they  have  invested  in  the  shares  of 
the  company."  They  directed  that  "they  [the  Jews] 
shall  have  permission  to  sail  to  and  trade  in  New 
Netherlands  and  to  live  and  remain  there."  Stuyve- 
sant carried  out  his  instructions  with  no  good  grace, 
evaded  them  whenever  possible,  and  put  many  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  these  early  settlers.  Further 
appeals  to  the  directors  of  the  comjiaiiy  followed, 
resulting  in  the  issuance  of  a  reproof  to  Stuyvesant 
in  March,  l(i.")l);  the  instructions  to  him  directed  that 
the  Jews  shoulil  lie  permitteil  to  enjoy  all  the  civil 
and  political  rights  in  New  Nethirlands  that  were 
accorded  them  in  Amsterdam,  and  (liey  were  to  be 
allowed  to  hidd  real  istate  anil  to  trade.  Hut  they 
were  not  to  be  employed  in  the  |uiblic  service,  nor 
allowed  to  open  n'tail  shops.  This  provision  against 
engaging  in  retail  trade  had  a  marked  elTect  upon 
their  own  future,  as  well  as  upon  tliatof  the  colony. 
It  resulte<l  in  their  engaging  in  foreign  intercolonial 
trade,  for  which,  because  of  their  connections,  they 
were  peculiarly  lilted.  The  part  the  Jews  played 
as  importers  and  exporters,  and  in  the  general  held 
of  colonial  commerce,  isaccordingly  one  of  great  sig- 
niticance. 

The  most  prominent  figure  among  these  pioneers 
of  the  New   Anistenlani   colony   was   Asser   Lkvy; 
and  it  was  due  to  his  ileterniined  elforls  that  many  of 
the  political  rights  which  the  Jews  en- 
Asser        joyiil  at  Ibis  lime  were   granted.     In 
Levy.         llt.'i.'i,  among  others,    lie  soiigiit  enlist- 
ment in  the  militia:  this  was  refused, 
and  instead,   be,    with  other  Jews,  was  onlered   lo 
pay  a  tax  because  of  their  exemption.      He  ilecliiied 
to  do   this,  and   on    Nov.    .'>.    Hi.Vi,    petilioned    for 
leave  to  stand  guard  like  other  burghers  of  New 
Amsterdam.     The    petition    bi'ing   ri'jected,   he  ap- 
pealed to  the  higher  authorities,  and  In   1057  suc- 


ceeded in  obtaiDing  certain  burgher  rights,  and  waa 
permitted  to  perform  guard  duly  like  other  citizens. 
He  was  the  lirst  Jew  to  own  land  in  what  are  now 
known  as  Albany  and  New  York  city.  His  name 
figures  constantly  in  the  court  records,  and  the  liti- 
gation almost  invariably  resulted  favoraljy  to  him. 
He  appears  to  have  ainas.se(I  considerable  wealth, 
and  lo  have  obtained  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  town.  Another  of  the 
prominent  early  settlers  was  Abraham  de  LfcKSA, 
who,  with  several  others,  in  Kri,")  applied  for  [K-r- 
mission  to  purchase  a  site  for  a  burial-ground.  This 
was  denied  at  the  time,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  ijo  need  for  it,  but  was  granted  a  year  later.  In 
June,  lO.'iS,  the  burgomasters  declined  to  permit 
judgment  in  civil  actions  to  be  taken  against  Jacob 
IJarsimson,  holding  tlial"thoiigh  defendant  is  ab- 
sent, yet  no  default  is  entered  against  him,  as  he  was 
summoned  on  his  Sabbath."  This  unusual  instance 
of  religious  toleration  foreshadowed  a  New  York 
statute  of  two  centuries  later,  which  renders  it  a 
misdemeanor  maliciously  to  serve  any  one  with 
process  on  his  Sabbath,  or  with  process  returnable 
on  that  day.  When,  iirOct.,  1060,  Asser  Ix-vy  and 
Moses  dc  Lucena  were  licensed  as  butchers,  they 
were  sworn  "agreeably  to  the  oath  of  the  Jews" 
and  were  not  to  be  compelled  to  kill  any  hogs. 

I'lion  the  capture  of  the  colony  by  the  English  iu 
10(14.  the  rights  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  were 
not  interfered  with,  and  for  twenty  years  they  ap- 
pear to   have   lived   much   as   before 
Under        the  UritLsli  occupation,   though  with 

English  .slight  increase  in  their  numbers.  Iu 
Rule.  1072  Hablia  Couly  attained  prom- 
inence by  his  appeal  to  the  King's 
Council,  in  England,  from  u  deen-e  passed  against 
liiin  by  the  courts  of  Jamaica,  as  a  result  of  vvhicli 
one  of  his  ships  had  been  si'ized  and  declared  for- 
feiteil.  His  appeal  was  successful  and  resulted  iu 
establishing  the  rights  of  Jews  as  Hrilish  subje<-ls, 
and  his  appears  to  be  the  lirst  case  in  which  a  colo- 
nial grant  of  naturalization  was  reeogni/.ed  as  valiil. 

In  H>>*'i  the  application  of  Saul  lirown  to  mule  at 
retail  wasdenieil,  as  was  also  that  of  the  Jews  for 
liberty  toexercise  their  religion  publicly.  Thai  they 
did  so  iirivalely  in  some  definite  place  of  wciMhip 
would  app<-ar  from  the  fact  that  a  map  of  New 
York,  dated  109."i,  shows  the  localion  of  a  Jews' 
synagogue  iu  Heaver  street,  als«i  that  Saul  Itrowu 
was  the  minister,  and  that  the  i'ongregalii>ii  com- 
prised Iweiity  faiuilii'S.  Kive  years  later  the  sll<'  of 
the  synagogue  was  so  well  known  that  in  a  convev- 
ance  of  property  the  premises  were  n'fern-d  loiisn 
landmark.  In  1710  the  minister  of  the  congregation, 
.Vbraham  de  l.ucena,  was  granted  exemption  from 
civil  and  military  s<'rvice  by  reason  of  IdsminiHtiTinl 
functions,  and  refiTeiiee  is  iniiile  lo  llii' eMJoymelit 
of   the  same   privilegis   by   lii~   '  ■'».     The 

minutes  of  the  Congri'galii>ii  Sli'  1  of  New 

York  begin  in  1721',  wlmi  it  wiu  lo- 
Shoarith     caled  in  Mill  sirei'l.  and  refer  lo  rrc- 

Israel.        ..oN  .1  iiiii.-  1  .sl70n.     ThU 

1  ,.ii:.o  Jill'  I  'III  Mlllntni't. 

in  IT:tO.  una  lot  putchased  t«.'yi:ii-  liefore,  thellmt 

synagogue  iu   the   I'nlli-d  Slates.     It   wouhl   lliusi 

apiKMir  that  the  nllglous  riglilsof  tlii-sc  rarly  Ji-wisb 
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st'tllcrs  Imd  been  siTiircd  in  llic  lii'siiiniii),'  of  tlic 
cijrlilec'nlluciilury.  anil  llmt  tliuy  rnjiiyf<l  also  many 
political  riijlits.  An  act  passrd  by  tin-  GiMU'nil  As- 
sc'tiilily  of  New  York  on  Nov.  15,  1727,  provided  that 
when  the  oath  of  alijnnition  was  to  be  taken  by  any 
British  subject  professing  the  Jewish  religion,  the 
worils"upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian"  might 
be  oniilled.  Three  days  later  au  act  was  pas.sed 
natundi/.ing  one  Daniel  Nui"iez  de  Costa.  A  bitter 
political  controversy  of  the  year  1737  resulted  in  the 
decision  by  the  (Jenenil  Assembly  that  Jews  should 
not  be  alloweil  to  vole  for  nxMubers  of  that  body. 

In  1740  Parliament  passed  a  general  act  permit- 
ling  foreign  Jews  to  be  naturali/.ed  in  the  colonies. 
Previous  to  this  date,  however,  the  New  York  Colo- 
nial Assembly  had  pa.ssed  numerous  special  acts  of 
naturalization,  some  of  which  were  applicable  to 
individuals  oidy ;  others,  more  general  in  character, 
under  which  Jews  couhl  be  naturali/.ed  without  U\- 
king  oath  "  u|)on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  were 
also  put  u])on  the  statute-book.  Between  tins  time 
and  the  Bevolutionary  war  tlie  Jewish  community 
in  this  colony  increased  by  slow  stages,  the  principal 
immigrants  coining  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
AVest  Indies. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  war  Jacob  Franks 
was  the  royal  agent,  in  association  with  a  British 
syndicate,  for  provisioning  the  British  forces  in 
America;  his  dealings  with  the  crown  during  this 
period  exceeded  .4;75l),000  in  value. 

Ik'fore  and  during  the  Revolutionary   war    the 

Jews  had  representatives  of  their  faith  upon   both 

sides  of  the  controversy,  thougii  the  majority  joined 

the  colonial  side.    On  the  Non-Impor- 

In  the       tation  Agreement  of  17G9  the  names 

Revo-        of  not  less  than  tive  Jews  are  found  ; 

lution.  this  is  also  the  case  with  respect  to 
other  agreements  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Hevolutionary  war  dissolved  the 
congregation  in  New  York  ; and  upon  the  eve  of  the 
British  occupancy  of  the  town  the  majority  of  the 
congregation,  headed  by  Gershom  Mendes  Seixas, 
t<«ik  all  the  behmgings  of  the  synagogue  and  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  they  established  the 
first  regular  congregation,  the  Jlickve  Israel,  in  1782. 
The  small  number  who  remained  in  New  York  oc- 
casioiuilly  held  services  in  the  synagogue.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  most  of  the  Jews  who  had  gone  to 
Philadelphia  returned  to  New  York,  which  was  rap- 
idly beconung  one  of  the  most  importiiut  commercial 
cities  of  the  country.  From  this  time  on  the  com- 
munity grew  slowly,  so  that  by  1812  it  is  estimated 
there  were  not  more  than  5(X)  Jews  in  New  York. 
However,  a  number  of  Jewish  soldiers  participated 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  commu- 
nity was  ever  on  the  increase.  The  great  tide  of 
emigration  from  Germany  that  set  in  toward  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fust  (luarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury brought  with  it  many  Jews.  They  were  in 
sufficient  numbers  by  182.5  to  establish  the  lirst  Ger- 
man Jewish  congregation.  During  the  next  forty 
years  the  German  congregations  increased  rapidly, 
so  that  by  18."i0  no  less  than  ten  had  been  organized. 
Charitable  and  relief  organizations  were  established  ; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  took  part  in  tlic 
Mexican  war  and  entered  the  public  service.     The 


large  influx  which  followed  in  the  lale  forties  and 
early  liftics  laid  the  foundation  for  the  great  com- 
miuiity  which  afterward  developed.  Previous  to 
1881  the  emigrants  came  for  the  most  part  from 
Germany,  Bavaria,  and  Poland.  Since  the  latter 
dale  Hussia,  liumania,  and  Galicia  have  furnished 
the  greatest  numbers.  At  the  i)resent  time  (190.1) 
the  Jewish  population  (jf  the  state  of  New  York 
is  estimated  at  .820,000.  Jews  are  now  represented 
in  New  York  city  in  every  walk  of  life,  political, 
professional,  commercial,  and  industrial.  See  New 
YouK. 

Though  most  of  the  earlier  emigrants  settled  in 
New  York  city,  a  few  wandered  beyond  its  limits, 
some  even  as  far  as  the  coutinesof  what  now  consti- 
tutes the  state  of  Pknxsvlv.\ni,v.  In  1661,  when 
Albany  was  but  a  trading-post,  Asser 

Up-State  Levy,  as  note<l  above,  owned  real  es- 
Set-  tate  there,  but  between  that  date  and 

tlements.  the  early  years  of  the  nineteeuth  cen- 
tury there  are  no  records  of  any  sett  lers 
in  that  town.  They  were  not  there  in  sullicient 
numbers  to  form  a  congregation  until  1838,  and  they 
had  no  rabbi  until  1840.  The  present  Jewish  pojju- 
latioii  is  estimated  at  between  4,000  and  .'i.OOO. 

Buffalo  attained  prominence  in  182.5  through  the 
scheme  of  Mordecai  M.  Noah  to  establish  Au.\hat 
as  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  Jews.  The  corner-stone 
of  the  projected  city  was  laid  in  one  of  the  churches 
of  Buffalo  in  that  year;  but,  as  is  well  known,  this 
scheme  attracted  no  settlers,  and  the  first  religious 
organization  was  not  established  until  1847.  The 
number  of  Jews  there  increased  gradually  from  that; 
time,  and  many  members  of  the  Jewish  community 
have  held  distinguished  political  ollice.  The  present 
Jewish  population  is  estimated  at  7.000. 

The  first  settlement  of  Jews  in  Syracuse  proba- 
bly antedates  1839.  and  a  permanent  religious  organ- 
ization was  established  in  1846.  At  the  present 
time  the  number  of  Jews  is  estimated  at  .5.000.  There 
are  .Jewish  communities  in  at  least  fifty-two  of  the 
cities  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  established  within  the  past  twenty  years. 

Next  in  historical  importance  to  the  selllenn-nl  of 
New  York  city  is  that  of  Rhode  Island,  at  New- 
port. Established  by  Roger  Williams  upon  a  basis 
of  toleration  for  per.sonsof  allshadesof  religious  be- 
lief, the  Jews  were  among  the  first  settlers.  Though 
the  earliest  authentic  reference  to  Jews  at  Newport 
bears  the  date  16.58,  no  doubt  a  few  stragglers  arrived 
as  early  as  16.5.5.  Fifteen  Jewish  families  arrived  in 
16.58,  bringing  with  them  the  first  degrees  of  ma- 
sonry. They  established  a  congregation  almost  im- 
mediately, anil  in  16S4  had  their  rights  to  settle  con- 
firmed by  the  General  Assembly.  There  is  record  of 
the  purchase  of  a  burial-place  in  Feb.,  1677.  Be- 
tween 1740  and  1760  a  number  of  enterprising  Por- 
tuguese Jewish  settlers  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  West  Indies  arrived,  and  by  their  activit}'  estab- 
lished Newport  as  the  seatof  the  most  extensive  trade 
of  the  country.  The  most  prominent  of  the  settlers 
during  this  period  were  the  Lopez,  Rivera,  Pollock, 
IIakt,  and  IIavs  families.  Aaron  Lopez  was  one  of 
the  leading  merchants  of  his  time,  and  owned  as 
many  as  thirty  vessels.  With  the  advent  of  Jacob 
Rodriguez  Rivera,  a  native  of  Portugal,  in  174.5,  the 
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manufacture  of  spermaceti  was  introduccfl  in  Amer- 
ica.   In  1702  the  erection  of  a  synagogue  was  begun, 
and  was  completed  and  dedicuteil  in 

Aaron        the  following  year.     From  ITIiO  until 

Lopez.  the  outbreak  of  the  Hevohition  the 
Kev.  Isiiac  Touro,  who  had  come  from 
Jamaica,  was  the  rabbi  of  the  congregation,  in  17(i3 
there  were  between  00  and  70  Jewish  families  in  New- 
port. The  lir.st  Jewish  seimon  which  was  preached  in 
America,  and  which  has  been  published,  was  delivered 
in  the  Newport  synagogue  on  Jlay  28,  1773,  by  Habbi 
Hayyim  Isaac  C.\uitt:tiAi,.  This  was  delivered  in 
Spanish,  and  was  afterward  translated  into  English. 
Carregal  was  a  most  interesting  personality  ;  he  aji- 
pears  to  have  come  from  Palestine,  and  w:is  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Ezra  Stiles,  the  president  of  Yale 
College.  The  lirst  Jewish  club  in  America  was  formed 
in  17G1  at  Newport,  with  a  membership  limited  to 
nine  persons.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Hev- 
olutionary  war  the  Jewish  population  of  Newport 
must  have  numbered  nearly  1.000  souls.  The  war 
dispersed  the  community,  which  never  regained  its 
importance.  The  Jews  for  the  most  part  espoused 
the  colonial  cause,  and  lost  the  greater  part  of  their 
property  when  the  town  was  captured  by  the  lirit- 
Isli.  In  1700  the  congregation  presented  an  address 
to  Washington  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
city.  The  letter  of  welcome  is  still  preserved  and 
is  reproduced  here  by  courtesy  of  the  owner,  Mr. 
Frederick  I'hillips,  New  York.  Abraham  Touro 
bequeathed  a  fund  to  the  city  of  Newport  to  main- 
tain the  synagogue  as  well  as  the  cemetery;  this 
fund  is  still  in  existence,  though  no  representatives 
of  the  original  families  now  live  in  the  city.  The 
present  Jewish  |)opulation  is  about  200.  There  are 
Jewish  settlements  likewise  in  Providence,  Woon- 
BOcket,  and  Pawtucket.  The  intire  .kwish  pop 
ulalion  of  the  state  is  estimated  at  ^..-jllu. 

In  Other  Parts  of  New  England  tliere  were 
probably  occasional  stray  settlers  in  the  .seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  the  intoU'ranci'  of  the 
Puritans  rendered  im|iossible  the  establishment  of  any 
religious  eoininunilies.  An  interesting  personality 
is  that  of  Judah  .Monis,  who  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity  and  tilled  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  Har- 
vard College  from  1722  until  hisileath  in  17i>t. 

Mention  is  found  of  a  J<'W  in  Connecticut  imder 
dateof  Nov.!).  Ki.lit,  and  ofanot  In  r  in  1070.  The  lirst 
Jewish  family  to  .sit  tie  in  New  Haven  came  in  1772, 
though  a  few  individinds  who  had  become  converts 
toC'hristianily  dwell  there  a  few  years  before.  The 
first  congregation  was  eslablisheil  about  liMO,  the 
congregants  being  members  ot  about  twenty  Hava 
rian  families.  From  that  dati'  on  the  coimnuiiity 
increased  by  slow  stages,  and  there  are  at  the  presi'ut 
time  (lOO.j)  in  New  Haven  about  r>.."iOO  Jewish  In- 
habitants. Tliere  are  Jewish  setllemrnis  also  in 
Bridgeport,  Ansonia,  Derby,  Waterbury,  New 
London,  and  Hartford.  In  the  last-menlionecl  city 
there  are  al>out  2.000  Jewish  inhabitants,  the  first 
congregation  having  been  established  in  ISU!.  Since 
1f<91  a  luimbir  of  Jewish  farmers  have  been  settled 
in  various  parts  of  the  slate.  The  total  Jewish 
popidation  of  the  slate  is  about  S,."i(H1. 

The  earlii'st  mention  of  a  .li'W  in  Massachusetts 
bears  the  dale  Mav  ;!,  l(54y,  and  there  are  references 


to  Jews  among  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  in  lOa")  and 
1702;  but  they  can  be  regarded  only  as  stmgglers. 
as  no  settlers  made  their  homes  iu  )Ias.saehusetLH 
until  the  Hevolutionary  war  dmvc  the  Jews  from 
Newport.  In  1777  Aaron  Lope/.and  Jacob  Hi  veni.  with 
fifty-nine  others,  went  from  Newport  to  Iieices- 
ter,  and  established  themselves  there;  but  this 
Sett  lenient  did  not  survive  the  close  of  the  war.  A 
number  of  Jews,  including  the  Hays  family,  s<-tlled 
at  Boston  before  ISOO.  Of  these  .M.'i.si'S  Michael  H.wa 
was  the  most  important.  In  1830a Dundier of  Alge- 
rian Jews  went  to  Boston,  but  they  s<«in  disappeareil. 
The  history  of  the  present  cununiiiiity  Ix-gins  with 
the  year  1840,  when  the  first  congregation  was  es- 
tablished. 

The  Jewish  immigrants  to  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  have  never  l«'en  very  numerous,  though 
there  are  congregations  in  Burlington,  Vt..  and  in 
Manchester,  Portsmouth,  and  Nashua,  N.  II. 
The  numberof  Jewsat  the  present  time(l'.MI,")iin  these 
two  states  does  not  exceed  2, (XX).  Little  of  impor- 
tance can  be  said  about  the  communal  lifeof  the  Jews 
in  New  England,  and  their  numbers  increasetl  liut 
slowly  until  after  the  liegimungof  the  great  Itussian 
emigration  in  1882,  when  the  overfiow  from  New 
York  as  wellastheetnigration  through  Canada  i-om- 
menci-d  to  stream  into  New  England.  It  isestimuted 
that  the  number  of  Jews  now  inliabiling  the  New 
England  States  is  between  80.000  and  1)0,000,  more 
than  00,000  of  whom  reside  in  .Ma.s.<i:ichu.selts  alone. 

The  opening  up  of  tlie  West  and  the  resulting 
unprofitable  nature  of  farming  in  Ni-w  England 
drew  away  from  this  part  of  the  I'niled  States  many 
thrifty  farmers,  who  abandoned  their  unfruitful 
fields  for  the  more  atlraelive  opportunities  in  the 
Western  Slates.  Of  interest  in  connection  with  this 
shifting  of  the  population  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  abaniloned  farms,  especially  in  Conneeli(  u(, 
have  been  taken  up  by  liussian  .lews,  wlio,  princi- 
pally as  dairy  farmers,  have  addi-d  a  new  ouil  useful 
element  to  the  agricultund  community. 

It  would  sriiM  that  only  a  few  Jews  found  their 
way  to  Maryland  during  the  first  hall  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  aiul  that  the  fiml  seltlers  of  this 
colony  came  as  indiviiluals,  anil  not  in  ronsidrnkblo 
numbers  at  any  time,  as  » iis  the  case  in  New  York, 
Newport,  Savannah,  and  Charleslun.  To  jinlge  by 
the  names  alone  it  woidd  ap|H>ar  that  a  few  Jews 
were  resident  in  Maryland  from  the  earl imt  days  of 
tiiu  colony.  Tlie  most  pnuniiii'nt  figun-.  who  was 
unciiu'stionably  a  Jew.  was  a  Dr.  Jaroli  Liuiiliozo, 
who  had  arrived  Jan.  2-t.  \nM,  and 
Jacob  who,  in  Itl'iM  wimirliil  f.irlO^i-plii-niy, 
Lumbrozo.   but  was  ■  ■  n- 

iTnl  ami  ho 

accession   of    Itiehard    '  •"<). 

I.,<'tlersof  tieni/.ation  u  pi. 

10,     10(13.      B.'siihs    piii.  ii~ii.K  li.    uUo 

owned  a  plantnlion.  eni."i'.'<>.|  In  Ihn  In- 

dians, luid  had  active  :  "T- 

chanls.     He  was  one  .  ll- 

tioinrs  In  Iheioluiiy. :.  hi 

upon  the  liist'>rv  'im.!  '  In 

Marvlaiid.     '  *  >"  »»» 

aide' to  dis.  ''  «""'<' 

have  rendered  hisrutidtutt  iu  Ihi;  culuuy  lm|Mi«ilble, 
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ikiKl  he  sit-ins  to  Imvo olistTvoiI  liis  fiiilli  cvuii  llioiigh 
(liis,  uiuliT  llif  liiws,  WI18  forliiilili'ii.  Till'  iiiifiiVdr- 
iiliU'  t'liviroiiiiii'iit  ifiidcri'il  the  iiiliiiiltaiK'c  of  Ji'WS 
lo  Miirvlund  (lilllfiilt,  iiiiil  until  tliu  (Nmslitmiiin  of 
ITTtli'SttililisliC'il  till'  ri'liffiiiiis  rijrlils  of  nil,  (rw  .Jews 
sctllcil  rti  tlu'Colony.  Uriiiiiiiiii)?  with  llu'vcar  17!)7, 
liy  which  time  ii  ronsiilcnililc  iiiinilicr  of  .Icwshiul 
nrrivcil  tlipiv,  tho  histoiy  of  ihc  Jews  of  Mjiryliiii(i 
is  of  sprriiil  iiiUTi'St.  Hy  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  177(1  none  eould  liold  olllre  in  llic  state  who 
was  not  i\  subseriher  to  the  Chrislian  reliyion.  In 
the  year  just  mentioned  Solomon  Etti.no  and  Bar- 
nanl  C!i(ATZ,  and  others,  presented  n  petition  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  Annapolis  asking  to  be  placed 
upon  the  same  fooiiiii;  with  other  citizens.  This 
was  the  bcginnin);of  an  njjitation,  lasting  for  a  gen- 
enition,  to  establish  the  civil  and  polit- 

Jacob  I.      ieal  rights  of  the  Jews.     As  this  (jrst 

Cohen  and   elTort  faih-d  it  was  renewed  at  almost 

the  Strug-    every   session   of   the   Assembly  until 

gle  for        ISl.S.     During   the  succeeding  seven 

Religious    years  the   Cohen   family,   which   had 

Liberty,  come  lo  Balliniore  in  18113  from  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  took  nil  important  part  in 
the  attempt  to  estublisli  their  right.s  as  citizens.  The 
most  active  member  of  the  family  in  this  struggle 
was  Jacoi)  I.  C-oiikn,  who  was  ably  assisted  by  Solo- 
n\on  pitting.  Their  persistent  elTorts  met  with  sue- 
ress  in  1H2.">,  when  an  Act  of  As-sembly  was  pa.s,scd 
removing  the  disabilities  of  tlic  Jews;  and  in  1821) 
both  of  the  aliove-named  were  elected  members  of 
the  city  council. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  Maryland,  al- 
though remaining  in  the  I'nion,  numbered  among 
lier  citizens  A  large  biMly  of  sympathizers  with  the 
Confedenite  cause.  Owing  to  the  pronounced  anti- 
slavery  at  tituile  assumed  by  Kabbi  David  EiMioitN, 
the  conlb'ct  of  opinion  was  especially  severe  among 
the  Jews.  For  the  most  part  the  histoiy  of  Mary- 
land is  the  history  of  Baltimore,  wliere  Jews 
hiiil  94^-1  tied  in  small  iiiimlxrs  prior  lo  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  most  proniiiient  of  tliese  settlers  was  I3en- 
jamin  Lkvv,  wlio,  in  addition  to  being  a  i)roniinent 
merchant,  had  the  distinction  of  being  appointed 
one  of  the  committee  to  arrange  the  celebration  in 
nallimorc  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
depeiidencft  The  lirsl  cemetery  was  procured  as 
early  as  17S0,  and  the  beginnings  of  coniiiuinal  or- 
ganization date  from  1H2().  although  the  congrega- 
tion was  not  regularly  organized  until  1H3S.  The 
Jews  of  the  city  have  participated  to  a  considerable 
c.\t4'nt  in  tiie  civic  life  of  the  town  and  state,  and 
liave  taken  some  part  in  national  alTaii-s.  A  number 
have  been  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  at  the 
present  lime  (lOO.))  Isidor  R.vvsF.u  is  a  United 
Slates  senator.  The  Jewish  popiilati<in  of  Haiti- 
more  in  1902  was  estimated  at  2."),00l).  and  that-of  the 
twenty-three  counties,  including  towns  outside  of 
Baltimore,  at  l..")i)0,  making  26,.")nO  the  total  Jewish 
population  of  the  state. 

It  is  of  record  that  Jews  from  New  Amsterdam 
traded  along  the  Delaware  River  as  early  as  16.i.'). 
There  were  probably  some  settlers  in  the  sontheast- 
ern  portion  of  the  terntory  of  which  'Williani  Penn 
took  possession  in  IfiSl.  A  very  qonsiderable  niiiii- 
ber  of  the  early  Pennsylvania  colonists  were  Ger-  | 


man  Jews.  The  tirst  Jewish  resident  of  Pnii,.M)Ki.- 
niiA  was  Jonas  Aaron,  who  was  living  there  in 
17(i;i.  Another  early  jiioueer  and  one  of  con.sider- 
able  prominence  was  Isaac  ^Miranda.  Ho  was  the 
first  to  settle  at  L.vnc\stku,  at  which  i)lace,  as 
also  at  ShaelTerstown,  there  was  an  early  Jewish 
immigration.  Jliranda  became  a  convert  to  Chri.s- 
tianity  ami  held  several  slate  ollices.  A  number  of 
Jews  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eigbleenlh  century,  and  became  prominent  in  the 
life  of  the  city.  Among  these  were  David  Franks, 
Joseph  Marks,  and  Sampson  Levy.  The  Non-Im- 
portnlioii  Resolutions  of  17(>.'>  contained  the  signa- 
tures of  eight  Jews,  an  indication  of  the  importance 
of  the  Jewish  comnninily  at  this  time.  As  early  as 
1747  a  uuinberof  persons  held  religious  services  in  a 
small  house  in  Sterling  alley,  and  nf ter- 
Philadel-  ward  in  Cherry  alley — between  Third 
pbia.  and  Fourth  streets.  They  were  mostly 
German  and  Polish  Jews;  and  their 
differences  as  to  the  liturgy  to  be  followed  pre- 
vented, at  the  time,  the  formation  of  any  regular 
congregation.  Attempts,  indeed,  were  made  in  1761 
and  1773  to  form  one,  but  none  was  established 
until  the  influ.x  of  Jews  from  New  York  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  w-ilh  the  arrival  of  Ger- 
sliom  Mendes  Sei.xas,  gave  the  community  suflicient 
strength  to  carry  out  this  cherished  object.  A  lot 
was  purchased  and  a  synagogue  erected,  th(!  dedica- 
tion occurring  in  Sept.,  1782.  A  number  of  Phila- 
delphia Jews  served  in  the  army  of  the  Revohilion; 
and  the  inestimable  services  rendered  by  Ilaym  S.vi.- 
oMON  to  Robert  ^lorris  in  the  finances  of  the  Revo- 
lution make  his  name  stand  out  as  the  most  prominent 
character  in  American  Jewry.  The  Congregation 
Mickve  Israel  adopted  the  Sepliardic  ritual,  and  the 
most  importiint  minister  of  the  congregation  after 
Sei.xas  was  Isaac  Leeskr,  who  arrived  in  1829.  He 
WHS  the  leading  Jewish  ministerof  his  time,  and  few 
others  have  left  such  an  impress  upon  American 
Jewish  affairs  as  he.  As  minister,  teacher,  organ- 
izer, translator  of  the  Bible,  editor,  and  publisher 
he  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  energy  an<l  rare  abil- 
ity. I'rominent  also  were  members  of  the  Piiii.i.ifs 
family,  chief  among  whom  were  Zalegman  Phillips 
ami  Henry  M.  Phillips.  The  latter  was  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  Philadelphia,  a  politician  of  im- 
portance, and  a  member  of  the  S.'ith 
Mickve  Congress.  Leescr's  successor  as  inin- 
Israel  and  isterof  the  Mickve  Israel  congregation 
Rodeph  was  Sabato  Mou.\is,  a  native  of  Leg- 
Shalom,  horn,  Italy,  who,  fiom  \S')\  until  his 
death  in  1897,  was  a  leading  figure  in 
American  Jewish  aflairs.  It  was  due  to  his  efforts 
that  a  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  was  established 
in  New  York. 

The  first  German  enngregatiou  w-iis  the  Rodeph 
Shalom,  which  was  organized  in  1803,  but  which 
probably  had  meetings  at  an  earlier  date.  The 
most  prominent  of  its  rabbis  was  JIarcus  Jastuow-, 
who  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent, 
Henry  Berkowitz.  The  best-known  cantor  of  this 
congregation  was  Jacob  F'raukel.  During  the  Civil 
war  he  acted  as  chaplain  of  hospitals  under  the 
United  States  government.  The  first  leading  Re- 
form    minister     installed     in     Philadelphia     was 
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Haiiuiil  Iliisch.  Miiny  oilier  coiigrcgntions  Imvc 
hieii  foriiieil,  especially  since  ISH'i,  when  the  Kiis- 
sian  einignitidn  hiougiit  large  numbers  (o  the  cily. 
\e.\t  in  importance  to  the  settlement  at  Philadelphia 
was  that  at  Lancaster,  where  Jews  were  to  be 
found  in  17:30,  before  the  town  and  county  were 
organized.  Josejih  Simon  was  the  best  known  of 
the  tiist  arrivals.  Meyer  Ilart  and  Michael  Hart 
were  among  the  earlier  settlers  at  Easton,  where 
they  arrived  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war.  A 
synagogue  was  established  there  in  IS'M.  Shaef- 
ferstown  had  a  few  Jewish  sottiersat  an  early  date, 
and  a  synagogue  and  cemetery  in  1T:J2.  Kor  a  con- 
siderable numberof  years  ]ueeediMg  the  Revolution- 
ary war  a  number  of  Jews  of  Pennsylvania  were 
engaged  in  tliee.Nploilation  and  .sale  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania lands.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  these 
were  Jacob  and  David  Fuanks,  liarnard  and  Michael 
Gii.yr/,,  Joseph  Simon,  and  Levy  Andrew  I,cvy. 

Tliereisan  important  Jewish  setllemenl  in  Pitts- 
burg, where  Jews  arrived  in  considerable  numbers 
as  early  as  IHIiO,  organizing  a  congregation  in  lH4(i; 
in  Harrisburg,  where  a  congregation  was  estab- 
lished in  1K.")1  ;  and  in  Wilkesbarre,  Scranton,  and 
Reading.  As  elsewhcri',  the  Russian  emigration  of 
Isyj  largely  increased  the  number  of  Jews  in 
I'limsylvania.  and  conununities  are  now  to  be  found 
in  at  least  lifty  towns  of  the  state.  The  present 
(190"i)  Jewish  population  of  Pennsylvania  is  esti- 
maliil  at  115,000,  of  whom  nearly  75,000  live  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  Jewish  settlement  in  Georgia  ilates  almost 
from  the  veiy  foimdation  of  the  colony;  and  the 
early  history  of  Georgia  is  practically  the  history  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  Savannah,  Jewish 
life  centering  in  that  city.  It  would  appear  that  a 
movement  was  .set  on  foot  in  London  to  settle  some 
Jews  in  the  colony  even  before  Oglethorpe,  in  June, 
17:j;t,  led  his  first  band  of  followers  to  the  point 
which  soon  after  became  the  city  of  Savaimali.  Tlic 
second  vessel  which  reached  the  colony  from  Eng- 
land (on  July  11,  17;J8)  had  among  its  jias.sengers 
no  less  than  forty  Jewish  emigrants.  Though  their 
lurival  was  une.\pectcd,  the  liberal-minded  governor 
welcomed  them  gladly,  nolwithslandin.g  that  he  was 
aware  that  the  trustees  of  the  colony  in  England 
had  expressed  some  opposition  to  permitting  Jews  to 
settle  then-.  These  lirst  settlers  were  all  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  extraction,  though  within  a  year  of 
their  arrival  others,  who  were  apparently  German 
Jc'ws,  also  look  U])  theirresidence  there.  These  two 
bands  of  setth'rs  received  eiiually  liberal  treatment 
from  Oglethorpe,  and  were  the  progenitors  of  one 
of  llie  most  important  conununities  of  .lews  in  the 
I'nited  Slates.  Many  of  their  descendants  are  still 
living  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  llrst 
inaU'  white  child  born  in  the  colony  was  a  Jew, 
Isaac  Miius. 

Among  the  tlrsl  immigninis  was  Dr.  Nunez,  who 
was  made  weUtume  because  of  his  medical  knowl- 
edge, and  liecau.se  ho,  with  a  number  of  others, 
brought  sulllciciit  wealth  to  the  colony  to  enable 
IIh'  immigrants  to  take  up  large  Imcts  of  land.  A 
congregation  was  (uganized  as  early  as  I7;M.  Three 
years  later  Abraham  de  Lyon,  who  hail  been  a 
"viiuron"  in   I'ortuir.'il,  introduced  the  culture  of 


grapes.  Thecultivation and  niauufuctureoftiilkand 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce  were 
the  chic'f  occupations  of  these  early  .settlers.  A  di»- 
l)Ute  with  the  trustees  of  the  colony  respecting  the 
introduction  of  slaves  caused  un  extensive  einigru- 
I ion  to  South  Carolina  in  1741,  and  resulleil  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  congregation.  Hut  in  1751  a  num- 
ber of  Jews  returned  to  Georgia,  and  in  the  sjime 
year  the  trustees  sent  over  Joscjilt  Otlolenghi  to 
superintend  the  soincwhat  extensive  Rilk-imluslry 
in  the  colony.  Ottolenghi  soon  attained  promi- 
nence in  the  political  life  of  his  associates,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  tlu'  Assembly  in  1701  and  in 
succeeding  years.  There  seems  to  have  been  little 
if  any  distinction  made  socially  iM'tween  the  Jews 
and  the  other  .settlers,  and  educational  and  philiin 
thropic  institutions  seem  to  have  been  supported  by 
all  alike. 

Though  the  .lews  jiarlicipated  prominently  in  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  Revolution,  it  woulil  ap- 
|iear  that  even  in  the  midst  of  absorb- 
In  the       ing    political  discussions    they    were 

Kevolu-      able,  in  1774,  to  start  another  congre- 
tion.  gation.     They  were  not  all,  however, 

to  be  found  on  the  colonial  side  dur- 
ing the  war,  fia- Mordecai  SilKKT.M.i.,  Levi  Sheflall. 
Philip  Jacob  Cohen,  Philip  Mi.sis,  and  Sheflall 
Sheftall  weic  in  the  tirstdays  of  the  l{evolution  dis- 
ipialilied  by  the  authorities  from  holding  any  olllce 
of  trust  in  the  province  because  of  the  pronounced 
revolutionary  ideas  which  they  ailvocjiled.  The 
community  was  dispersed  during  the  Revolution, 
but  many  Jews  returned  imnu'diately  afliT  the  clos»? 
of  the  war.  In  1787  the  congregation  was  reeslali- 
lislied,  largely  owing  to  the  energy  of  Mordecai 
Sheflall,  ami  it  was  incorporated  on  Nov.  iU).  17!M), 
under  the  name  of  Mickve  Isniel  of  S-ivannah.  The 
charter,  with  the  minutes  of  the  congregation  of 
that  dale,  still  exists.  I'nder  ilate  of  .May  C,  1780, 
Levi  Shefljdl,  in  behidf  of  the  Hebrew  congrega- 
tion of  Savannah,  presi'iiled  an  address  to  Wiush- 
ingtoii  on  the  occasion  of  his  election  to  the  pres- 
idency, to  which  Washington  made  n  gracious 
reply.  The  community  diH'S  not  si'cm  to  have  pn»- 
pered  in  the  last  days  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  Ih>- 
ginning  of  the  nineleenlhcenlury.  but  in  ISiOU'giin 
to  inerea.se  in  imporlance:atMl  on  theoccavion  of  the 
con«<'cration  of  a  new  synagogue  In  July,  1820,  Dr. 
Jacob  de  la  .Mot la  delivered  all  address  which  was 
printed,  and  which  is  still  ndociiinenl  of  gn-al  vnUie 
to  American  Jewish  history.  The  synagogue  was 
destroyed  by  lire  in  |8'.>0,  but  wasri-phiceil  by  a  »ul> 
slaiitial  brick  slnicture  ten  yc:ir<  Inter,  and  was  con 
seeniled  in  Feb.,   1841,  by   I  '        In  1878 

the    old    synagogue,   having;  .n»wn.  \\n» 

closed,  and  a  new  edilli'<'  wh.n  i..nM<  latol  on  tlio 
same  Hay.  The  conimunity  han  pn»|M'n'il  inalerl- 
ally  wllhln  the  past  lwenl\  live  yearn,  ninl  n  num- 
ber of  lis  inemlH'ifi  have  helil  imporlniit  poliiicnl 
olllce.       lleriimn   Meyent  linn    lielil    tip  -f 

mayor  of  the  city  of  .Savniiimli    for  a  f 

years. 

After  Savnnnnh.  A«(r"»ta  nppmm  in  liitTc  licrn 
the  next  town  In  ll'  '  ■  ''■     I" 

l.S'.'Sone  Klonnci-.  ■  '«  ""' 

llrst  nrrlvul.     Other  faiulliesijime  the  !■  il"«  Initycnr 
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from  Clinrk'Slon.  though  n  rongreirntion  wns  not  or- 
piiii/.rd  until  18^0.  Atlanta,  Columbus,  niul 
Macon  liavc  quite  txtt'iisivu  ((nnuiuuiliis.  ;iiicl  con- 
gngiUions  nro  to  ho  fnund  in  Aiiguslii,  Albany, 
Athens,  Brunswick,  ami  Borne.  They  "cro  all 
establishril  after  18."i().  and  most  of  llicni  williiu  the 
past  twenty-live  years.  At  Atlanta  there  is  n  home 
for  orpiians  foiuidedand  managed  hy  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  15'nai  Brilli.  The  eommunity  at  Sa- 
vannah slill  eonlinues  to  he  the  most  important,  and 
numhei-s  ahout  3.000,  The  total  .Jewish  population 
of  the  state  is  estimated  at  ".(WO. 

The  liberal  charter  which  .John  Loeke  drew  up 
in  1609  for  the  govcrnimee  of  the  Carolinas  should 
have  operated  to  attract  Jews  thither  at  an  early 
date,  since  ".lews,  heathen,  and  dissenters"  were 
by  the  terms  of  Locke's  charter  granted  full  libcrtj- 
of  conscience.  Though  political  changes  moditied 
Locke's  original  plans  considerably,  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  was  always  retained.  Nevertheless  no 
Jews  in  any  numbers  appear  to  have  come  to  South 
Carolina  until  the  exodus  from  Georgia  in  1740- 
1 771,  already  referred  to.  However,  one  Simon  Val 
entine  is  mentioned  as  living  in  Charleston  in 
1098,  and  probably  arrived  there  three  years  earlier. 
A  few  others  followed  him,  for  in  1708a  protest  was 
raised  against  "Jew  strangers"  voting  in  an  election 
for  members  of  the  Assemblj'.  In  1748  some  promi- 
nent Lonilon  .lews  set  on  foot  a  scheme  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  tract  of  200,000  acres  of  laud  in  South 
Carolina,  Nothing  came  of  this,  however,  though 
on  Nov.  27,  17.').">.  Josi-ph  Salvador  purchased  100,- 
000  acres  of  land  near  Fort  Ninety-six  for  .t'2,000. 
Twenty  years  later  Joseph  Salvador  sold  60,000 
acres  of  land  for  £3.0110  to  thirteen  London  Sepliar- 
dic  Jews,  This  land  was  known  as  the  "Jews' 
Lands,"  Another  of  the  SAi.vAnoits  (Fijancis,  the 
nephew  of  Joseph)  purchased  extensive  tracts  of 
land  in  the  same  vicinity  in  1773-74.  Moses  Lindo, 
likewise  a  London  Jew,  who  arriv<Ml  in  17.56,  became 
actively  engaged  in  iniligo  manufaclure,  spending 
large  sums  in  its  developnu-nt,  and  nudging  this  one 
of  the  jirincipal  industries  of  the  state.  During  the 
Revolutionary  war  the  Jews  of  South  Carolina  were 
to  he  fo\m<l  on  both  sides:  anrl  the  most  eminent 
of  the  revolutionists  was  Francis  Salvador,  who  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  First  and  Second  Provin- 
cial Congresses  which  met  177.5-76, 
Jewish  the  most  im|>ortant  political  oflice 
Company,  held  by  any  Jew  during  the  Kevolu- 
tion.  Two-thirds  of  a  company  of 
militia  commanded  by  Hicliard  Lushington  was 
made  up  of  Charleston  Jews.  After  the  fall  of 
Charleston  in  1780  the  majority  of  Jews  left  that 
city,  but  most  of  them  relumed  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  Sephardic  Jews  established  a  congrega- 
tion in  17.50,  and  the  Jews  of  German  descent  an- 
othershorlly  thereafter.  In  1791,  when  the  Sephar- 
dic congregation  was  incorporated,  the  total  number 
of  Jews  in  Charleston  is  estimated  to  have  been 
400.  At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Charleston  Jews  formed  the  most  important  com- 
munity in  the  United  Suites.  A  nundier  of  its 
members  held  important  political  office,  and  Mayer 
Moses  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1810. 
About  this  time  it  was  due  to  the  Jews  that  free 


masonry  was  introduced  into  the  state.  A  large 
number  of  Jews  from  New  York  weut  to  Charleston 
at  the  close  of  the  Hevolulionary  war  and  remained 
there  until  the  commencement  <if  the  Civil  war. 
The  Jews  of  South  Carolina  participated  in  the  War 
of  1812  and  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  were  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  the  Confederate  side  during 
the  Civil  war,  Jlany  South  Carolina  Jews  moved 
north  during  the  reconstruction  period. 

A  congregation  was  organized  at  Columbia  in 
1822.  Conimiudties  also  exist  at  Darlington, 
Florence,  Orangeburg,  and  Sumter.  The  first 
Uefiinu  inoveMKiit  in  any  cougregalion  in  America 
was  instituted  at  Cliarleston  in  1824  and  another  in 
1840  (sec  below).  The  total  number  <if  Jews  in  the 
stale  at  the  i)resent  time  (lOll"))  is  eslimaled  at  2,.500. 

The  lirst  settlers  in  North  Carolina  seem  to 
have  come  to  Wilmington  before  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  ami  appear  to  have  been  an 
olTshoot  of  th(!  Charleston  community.  In  1808 
an  attempt  was  made  to  exjiel  a  member  of  the 
General  .V.ssemblj- because  of  his  Jewish  faith.  The 
community  grew  slowly,  so  that  in  1826  it  was  esti- 
mated that  there  were  but  400  Jews  in  the  stale. 
No  considerable  augmentation  of  their  numbers  oc- 
curred until  after  the  immigration  of  1848.  AVil- 
mington  continues  to  be  the  leading  community ; 
a  congregation  was  established  there  in  1867. 
There  are  small  communities  in  about  ten  other 
cities.  The  total  Jewish  population  of  the  slate  is 
estimated  at  6,000. 

To  .judge  by  names  alone  it  would  apjicar  that  a 
few  Jews  wanilcre<l  into  Virginia  as  early  as  1624. 
A  small  number  seem  also  to  have  been  there  be- 
fore' the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  for 
nearly  100  years  no  traces  of  Jewish  settlement  are 
found.  At  least  one  Jewish  soldier — possibly  two 
— served  in  Virginia  regiments  under  Washington 
in  his  expedition  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in 
17.54.  It  is  probable  that  Jews' drifted  into  the 
colony  from  Ualtimore  and  other  points  in  Mary- 
land at  an  early  date.  15y  1785  Richmond  had  a 
.lewish  community  of  about  a  dozen  families  of 
Spanish-Portuguese  descent,  which  organized  a 
Sephardic  congregation  in  1701,  This  congrega- 
tion remained  in  existence  until  1898.  The  mi- 
gration of  German  Jews  to  Richmond  began  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century;  and  in  1829  they  were 
in  sutlicicnl  numbers  to  organize  a  congregation. 
In  1870,  when  the  public-school  system  was  estab- 
lished in  Richmond,  the  first  sessions  were  hclti  in 
tlie  rooms  of  the  German  Jewisli  congregation. 
Over  one  hundred  Virginian  Jews  saw  military 
service  during  the  Civil  war.  The  Richmond  com- 
munity has  acldevcd  prosperity,  and  now  C190.5) 
nuud)ers  about  2, .500  Jews.  .\n  important  commu- 
nity is  established  also  at  Norfolk.  Nearly  twenty 
other  congregations  exist  in  the  remaining  towns  of 
the  state,  and  there  are  similar  organizations  in  about 
.six  towns  of  West  'Virginia.  The  present  Jewish 
population  of  the  entire  state  of  Virginia  is  about 
15,000,  and  that  of  West  Virginia  about  1,.500. 

The  most  prominent  early  tigure  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews  in  liOuisiana  is  .Tudah  TovKO,  who  went 
to  New  Orleans  iil)out  1801.  The  community  in- 
creased but  slowlv  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
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teentli  century,  but  lias  grown  rapidly  since  that 
time.  The  first  congregation  was  established  about 
1S30.  and  since  thai  date,  and  especially  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  a  number  of  addilioual  congre- 
gations have  been  formed  and  imjiortant  charita- 
ble organizations  established.  Martin  Behrman  is 
mayor  of  New  Orleans (190")).  About  twenty  towns 
now  have  Jewish  <'()mmunities  with  an  estimated 
population  of  12,000. 

The  Western  wave  of  nugration  which  took  place 
in  the  early  .years  of  the  nineteenth  century  carried 
with  it  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  to  Ken- 
tucky. Among  these  was  one  Salanion  from  I'hila- 
(lel|ihia,  who  established  himself  at  Harrodsburg 
about  1808.  In  ISUi  he  was  maile  casliiir  of  the 
HuiiU  of  the  United  States  at  Lexington.  Shortly 
after  the  War  of  1812  the  Jews  began  to  go  to 
Louisville,  where  the  most  important  community 
of  the  state  is  still  located.  The  first  congregation 
there  was  chartered  in  1842,  and  a  synagogue  was 
built  in  1800.  Another  congregation  was  organized  in 
18.W,  and  since  the  Hussian  emigration,  beginning  in 
1881,  a  number  of  others  have  been  established.  In 
1901  Louisville  had  six  congregations  and  numerous 
philantliropic  and  educational  institutions.  There 
are  other  conununities  in  at  least  half  a  dozen  other 
towns  in  the  state.  The  total  Jewish  jiopulation  at 
the  present  time  (1905)  is  estimated  at  12,000. 

A  few  Jews  were  among  the  traders  who  settled 
in  Tennessee,  near  the  Holston  Hiver,  in  1778,  but 
they  were  mere  stragglers  and  made  no  permanent 
setlliineni.  .Vbout  184r>  some  Jews  began  to  arrive 
in  Memphis,  where  they  had  been  preceded  by  Jo- 
seph J.  .Vndrews.  In  1853  a  congregation  was  or- 
ganizeil,  and  an  Orthodox  congregation  in  1802. 
At  Nashville  a  congregation  was  established  in 
ls.")4.  .Ii'ws  have  been  pronunent  also  in  Chatta- 
nooga; in  the  years  1894  to  1898  George  W.  Oclis 
was  mayor  of  the  city.  There  are  several  conimu- 
i;ili(s  in  other  towns  of  the  slate,  though  the  total 
Jewish  iiopulation  probably  does  not  exceed  7,000. 

Of  the  remaining  states  of  the  southern  group 
cast  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver  the  prin<ipal  Ji'wish 
seillenients  have  been  made  in  Alabama  anil  Mis- 
sissippi. An  occasional  Jew  made  his  way  into 
the  territory  which  is  now  .\labama  during  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenlh  century.  One  Pallachio  be- 
came prominent  in  177(1.  Abraham  Mordecai  came 
from  l'<'nnsylvania  and  .s<-1lled  in  .Montgomery 
county  in  1785;  Ik;  established  trading-posts,  and 
dealt  cMeiisively  with  the  Indians,  anil  in  Oct.,  1802, 
wilhlheaidof  two  Jews,  Lyons  and  Harnett,  who 
had  come  from  Georgia,  he  erected  the  llrst  cotton- 
gin  in  the  stale.  Of  the  other  early  settlers  Philip 
I'uii  i.ii's  was  the  most  prominent,  lie  moved  to 
Mobile  about  18;15,  from  C'harleston.  and  held  prond 
Hint  iiolilical  ollice;  in  1851!  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, lie  afterward  resided  in  Washington,  and 
became  known  as  a  leading  altorney  llnre.  The 
first  congregation  in  .Mobile  was  formed  in  1841, 
where  the  largest  community  of  the  state  is  still  to 
he  found.  .V  luindier  of  other  congregations  were 
establishid  iibniit  the  middle  of  the  century,  notably 
nt  Montgomery.  About  six  other  towns  have 
Jewish  eommunilies.  The  present  Jewish  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  7,000. 
.XIL— 23 


It  is  likely  that  there  were  a  few  Jews  in  tbe 
Natchez  district  of  Mississippi  before  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  hut  no  congregation  was 
organized  until  that  of  Xatchez  was  establislied  in 
1843,  No  other  congregation  was  organized  Ix-fore 
1850.  The  present  Jewish  population  of  this  state 
does  not  exceed  3.000. 

Florida  has  a  Jewish  popidation  of  about  3,000, 
and  the  earliest  congregation  was  established  al 
Pensacola,  in  1874. 

(Jf  the  Western  States  of  the  southern  group  none 
has  such  Jewish  interests  as  Texas,  and  with  the 
early  development  of  no  states  other  than  Georgia 
and  California  have  Jews  been  so  intimately  a.ss4>ci- 
atcd.  They  were  among  the  first  of  Austin's  coloinsts 
in  1821,  when  Texas  was  still  u  i)art  of  Mexico;  and 
Samuel  Isjiacs,  who  served  in  the  Army  of  the  He- 
|>ublic  of  Texas,  received  320  acres  of  land  in  F'ort 
Hend  county  for  his  services.  Many  of  the  earlier 
settlers  came  from  England.  When  .\brahani  C. 
Laball  arriveii  in  Velasco  in  1831  he  fotniil  that  si-v- 
eral  other  Jews  had  jjreeeded  him.  Between  lMt2 
and  1840  (piite  a  nund)er  of  Jews  settled  in  the  Nac- 
ogdoches district,  serving  the  government  in  eiviland 
military  capacities.  An  unusually  large  number  of 
Jews  were  attracted  by  the  stirring  events  which 
preceded  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  I'nion.  and 
many  took  part  in  the  military  expeditions.  S«-venil 
were  with  Sam  Houston's  army  in  tin-  Mexican  war, 
and  were  present  at  the  stornnng  of  the  Alamo  in 
Dec,  1835.  A  number  received  land  anil  property 
for  services  rendered  to  the  short  lived  republic. 
Jacob  de  Coiii)ov.\,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  came  to 
Galveston  from  New  Orleans  in  1S37,  andiluring  the 
next  thirty  years  was  pronnnently  identified  with 
the  development  of  the  country.  The  real-estate 
operations  in  which  he  engaged  in  the  early  days 
became  known  far  and  wide,  lie  pidilisliedu  news- 
paper, inlriKluced  the  Ortler  of  Odd 

Jacob  de      Fellows,  was  electe<l  to  the  legislature 

Cordova,      from    Harris  county  in   1847,  and  io 
1849  laid  out  the  city  of  Waco.     An- 
other of  the  prominent  early  pioneers  was  Henry 
Ca.stro,  a  native  of  France,  who  had  seen  service  in 
the  French  army  and  had  gone  to  the  L'idted  States 
in  1827.      He  lived  for  a  lime  in   HIiihIc  Island,  but 
went  to  Texas  about  1840.     In  1842  he  inaile  a  con 
tract  with  Sam  Houston  to  wtth   a  colony  west  of 
the  Medina.     Helween  IS^I3  and   1840  he  wnt  5,(HI0 
eiiugnints  from  the  Hhenish  provinces  to  Texas— a 
rennirkably   nriianized    endgnilion     for   that    early 
period.     Castroville  and  Castm  eouniy.  in  nnrih 
west  Texas,  s«'rve  to  perpetuate  his  imnir      n     : 
adniis.sion  of  Texas  into  the  I'nion  P;i\id  S.  K 
man,  a  Jew,  was  elected  a  mindiei 
served  imlil  his  death  in  is.'il.     Tl" 
lion  was  established  al  Houston  ns  nitly  as  K.4, 
and  others  followed  in  Onlvoston  mid  San  An- 
tonio shortly  Ihiriaflir      Other  iiniwirt  . 
nities  are  at  Dallaa  and  Waco.    ('.]•'    I 
played  a  prominent  pari  In  Ih 
during  the  Civil  u  m      TIm  r. 
twelve  other  > 
Ji'wish  popul  . 
Tl;"ui;h  im  ■ 
igan  until  t^'' 
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n  proniint'iil  pnrt  in  tlic  ai-ttliTnent  and  early  history 
of  tin-  li-rritory  lis  Iiiiliaii  Intilcrs.  Tin-  prin('i|)a1  scl- 
tlcmciit  has  bwn  at  Detroit,  where  the  first  arrivals 
wore  from  Gcriiiaiiy.  Since  1^83  there  has  been  a 
large  iiitlux  of  Russians,  who  have  grown  to  bean 
important  elementof  Ihecommunity.  In  iss:j  ucul- 
onyof  liiissian.lewa  wasestablished  near  Bad  Axe, 
whieh  met  with  some  snccess.  Eleven  towns  have 
regularly  organi/ed  congregations,  and  there  are 
small  communities  in  many  other  towns  After  De- 
Iroit.  I  hi- principal  settlements  are  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Kalamazoo,  Bay  City,  and  Alpina.  It  is  esli- 
nmleil  tliiil  the  .lewish  jKipiilation  of  the  stiile  num- 
bers Ki.llUO. 

The  first  Jewish  settler  in  the  territory  now  com- 
prised within  the  state  of  Wisconsin  was  Jacob 
Franks,  who  went  to  Green  Ihiy  from  Canada  as 
early  as  1792,  and  who  two  years  later  was  granted 
by  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land  on  Devil  River,  about 
four  miles  from  Fox  River.  He  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  the  Indians.  In  1805  he  was 
known  far  and  wide  among  them,  and  estab- 
lished a  high  reputation  for  integrity,  fair  dealing, 
and  hospitality;  be  erected  the  first  saw-  and  grist- 
mill ever  jiiit  up  in  that  region,  and  returned  to 
Canada  in  the  same  year.  Other  traders  followed 
in  his  wake,  but  none  came  in  sullicicnt  numbers  to 
establish  any  congregation  until  shortly  before  the 
middle  of  llie  uineteeuth  century.  The  principal 
settlement  was  made  in  Milwaukee,  where  a  con- 
gregation was  organized  in  ly.V).  In  1900  there 
were  congregations  in  ten  other  cities,  and  in  1905 
the  total  Jewish  population  of  the  state  is  estimated 
at  iri.OOO. 

The  important  community  of  Cinxinnati,  in  Ohio, 
is  the  oldest  west  of  the  Allegliauy  Mountains.  From 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  its  Jewish  com- 
munity has  played  a  significant  part  in  Jewish  affairs 
in  the  L'nited  States.  The  Jewish  pioneerof  the  Ohio 
Valley  was  Joseph  Jonas,  who  went  to  Cincinnati 
from  England  in  March,  1817.  He  attracted  others 
from  his  native  country  a  few  years  thereafter,  and 
in  1819  they  held  the  first  Jewish  service  in  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  United  States.  Previous  to  1830 
cnnsiilerable  additions  to  the  community  came  from 
England,  and  in  1824  the  first  congregation  was 
formed.  Beginning  with  1830,  a  large  number  of 
Gern)an  Jews  made  their  way  to  Cincinnati,  and  the 
first  synagogue  was  erected  in  1836.  The  community 
was  of  signilicance  as  early  as  1850,  and  contained 
capable  and  public-spirited  members.  Isaac  M. 
Wise,  who  went  to  Cincinnati  in  1854,  and  Max  Lii.- 
lEXTii.M,,  who  arrived  in  1855,  helped  materially  to 
enable  Cincinnati  to  impress  indelibly  its  individu- 
ality upon  Judaism  in  America.  These  two  men 
aided  in  making  Cincinnati  a  center  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture, and  assisted  in  the  development  of  a  number  of 
movements  that  Avcre  national  in  scope.  Cincinnati 
is  the  seat  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations, the  Central  Conference  of  the  Reform 
Ribbis  of  Americau  Judaism,  and  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  and  its  graduates  occupy  many  pulpits 
throughout  the  country.  The  Jews  of  Cincinnati 
have  always  shown  great  public  spirit  and  have 
filled  many  local  positions  of  trust,  as  well  as  state, 
judicial,  and  governmental  oftices.     At  the  present 


time  (1005)  Julius  Flciscbman  is  the  mayor  of  the 
city.  Next  in  importance  to  Cincinnati  is  the  com- 
munity of  Cleveland,  where  Jews  settled  as  early 
as  1837,  and  established  a  congregation  in  1839. 
The  history  of  the  Jews  in  Ohio  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  confined  to  the  cities 
just  mentioned.  After  that  date  congregations 
grew  up  throughout  the  slate.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  congregations  in  twenty  other  towns. 
About  1,000  Jews  of  Ohio  saw  service  during  the 
Civil  war  a  number  only  exceeded  by  the  Jewish 
contingent  from  New  York.  The  present  |iopula- 
tion  of  Ohio  is  given  as  50.000. 

The  largest  community  of  Jews  in  America,  out- 
side of  New  York  and  Pliiladelphia.  is  to  be  found  in 
Chicago.  It  is  pmliable  that  there  were  Jewish 
sellleisin  tlie  Illinois  territory  when  that  country 
was  still  under  French  control.  John  Hays  seems 
to  have  been  the  earliest  Jewish  pioneer,  and  beheld 
the  office  of  shcriir  of  St.  Clair  county  from  1798 
to  1818,  and  was  appointed  collector  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  territory  by  President  Madison  in 
1814,  but  no  Jews  appear  to  have  followed  in  his 
footsteps  until  twenty  years  later.  Considerable 
numbers  of  Jews  found  their  way  to  the  rising 
city  Chicago  previous  to  1850,  and  the  first  con- 
gregation was  organized  in  1847.  In  1842  a  Jewish 
Colonization  Society  of  New  York  sent  Henry 
Meyer  to  select  a  tract  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago 
for  a  .lewish  colony.  lie  succeeded  in  attracting 
a  considerable  number  of  settlers,  though  only  a 
few  became  farmer.s,  the  remainder  removing  for 
the  most  part  to  Chicago.  After  Chiengo  the  next 
town  to  be  settled  by  Jews  was  Peoria,  luiil  after 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  settled 
in  con.siderable  numbers  in  most  of  the  important 
towns  in  the  state.  Through  the  endeavors  of 
B.  Felsenthal,  who  went  to  Chicago  in  1858.  the 
Reform  Congregation  Sinai  wasestablishetl  in  1801. 
He  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  commuidty.  After  the  great 
fire  of  1871  the  community  grew  rapidly,  and 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
country,  its  luembers  being  actively  interested  in 
the  political  life  of  the  city  and  stale.  There  are 
over  fifty  Jewi.sh  congregations  in  the  city,  and  the 
population  is  estimated  at  80,000.  Some  of  the  most 
important  manufactories  of  the  state  are  controlled 
by  Jews.  Samuel  Altsciiulek  of  Aurora  was  a 
Democratic  nominee  for  governor  in  1900.  The 
Jewish  community  of  Chicago  has  many  notable 
educational  establishments  and  relief  institutions, 
and  has  furnished  distinguished  members  to  the 
legal  profession,  as  well  as  renowned  architects  and 
nmsicians.  Among  its  prominent  rabbis,  besides 
B.  Felsenthal,  have  been  Liebmann  Adler  and  Emil 
G.  Hirsch.  The  Jewish  population  of  the  state  is 
estimated  at  100,000. 

In  the  southern  and  northwestern  group  of  states 
Missouri  stands  out  in  special  prominence.  Be- 
tween Chicago  and  San  Francisco  there  is  uo  city 
in  which  Jews  have  settled  w  here  they  have  formed 
so  prosperous  a  cominunity  as  in  St.  Louis.  The 
pioneer  Jewish  settler  in  the  state  was  Wolf  Bloch, 
a  native  of  Bohemia,  who  is  reported  to  have  reached 
St.  Louis  as  early  as  1816.     A  few  others  followed 
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shortly  thereafter,  but  their  identity  has  been  lost. 
'I'liey  were  not  in  siitliciciit  iiiinibers  to  liold  services 
until  inyo,  iind  in  the  following  ycur  the  lirst  congre- 
gation was  established.  Two  otiicr  congregations 
were  organized  before  1870.  During  the  Civil  war 
Isidore  Bush  attained  prominence  as  a  delegate  on 
tlie  "Unconditional  Union  Ticket "  to  the  convention 
which  decided  that  Missouri  should  remain  in  tlie 
Union.  St.  Louis  harbored  a  number  of  refugees 
from  Chicago  after  the  lire  of  IHTl.  and  since  that 
time  lias  grown  rapidly  in  nundiers  and  wealth. 
Uepresentativcs  of  the  cornniUMity  have  attained 
distinction  politically  and  cmiuncrcially.  Moses  N. 
Sale  has  been  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  and  Natlian 
Fraidc  was  elected  tothc'  Fifly-tirst  Congress.  Ne.xt 
in  importance  to  the  community  of  St.  Loins,  whose 
numbers  aggn'gate  about  40.000,  is  that  of  Kansas 
City.  The  Jewish  rcsidiiits  of  the  city  number 
about  r),,')00.  At  St.  Joseph  Jews  began  to  .settle 
as  early  as  1850,  and  a  congregation  was  organized 
nine  years  later.  The  Jewish  population  numbers 
1,200.  There  are  congregations  in  eight  other  cities 
of  the  state,  whose  Jewish  iiopulaliim,  however,  is 
estimated  at  .'iO.OOO. 

The  tirst  Jewish  coMgregation  in  Kansas  was 
established  at  Leavenworth  in  \HV.);  anotlu'r  was 
organized  at  Kansas  City  in  1H70.  Jews  to  the 
number  of  ii.OOO  are  to  be  foun<l  in  at  least  nine 
other  towns  of  the  state. 

The  lirst  Jewish  settlement  made  in  Nebraska 
was  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Omaha  in 
1H.")((,  but  it  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  the 
lust  congregation  was  organized.  There  is  also  a 
congregational  Lincoln,  and  communities  in  several 
smaller  cities.  The  gnat  bulk  of  the  3,HO0  Jews  of 
the  state  live  in  Omaha. 

Jews  are  recorded  as  having  lived  in  the  river 
liiwiiH  <]f  Iowa,  especially  at  Dubuque  and  Mc- 
Gregor, as  early  as  1847-48.  These  were  the  main 
shipping-  and  stopping-points  for  the  far  West,  and 
attracted  settlers  on  this  account.  As  the  popula- 
tion moved  westward  small  .liwisli  cummunitiesalso 
foim<l  their  way  to  Davenport,  Burlington,  ami 
Keokuk.  Tli<' tirst  congregation  whs  csiuhlished  at 
Davenport  in  18(11,  another  at  Keokuk  in  I8(;3, 
and  that  at  Des  Moines  in  1873.  The  largest  Jew 
isli  eoinmunily  is  in  llie  last  named  city.  There  are 
Jewish  conim\inities  in  eleven  other  towns  of  the 
state,  whose  totid  Jewish  population,  however,  does 
not  exceed  .1.000. 

The  gold  discoveries  of  1.S.19  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
proved  not  less  attractive  to  some  Jews  than  to 
other  adventurous  spirits,  and  to  such  an  e.vteni 
that  as  early  as  |s.")0  two  congregations  were  organ- 
ized in  San  Francisco.  A  striking  characteristic- 
of  California  Jewish  migration  is  the  cosmopolitan 
nature  of  its  early  Jewish  population.  Every 
country,  even  Australia,  was  represented  among 
tliese  pioneers.  Another  significant  feature  of  the 
cniiy  si'ttlement  in  Califorina  wasthe  numliiT  of  con- 
gregations which  were  orgaiuzed  in  the  llfties, 
when  the  gold  fever  was  at  its  height,  ami  which 
soon  dwindled  to  insignilicance,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  next  ten  or  tifteen  years  passed  out  of 
existence.  Notewmthy  also  is  tlie  high  clmrncter  of 
these  early  settlers,  and  the  leading  part  they  played 


in  consequence  in  the  political  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial development  of  this  new  country.     Among 
(he  most  distinguished  vitia  Solomon 

Solomon  IIi:vi)KN[-'i;i.I)T,  who  had  gained  prom- 
Hey-  inence  in  Alabama  before  he  came  to 
denfeldt.  California,  where  he  attained  the  nire 
distinction  of  being  elected  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  state,  a  position  whieli  he  lield  until  his 
resignation  in  1857.  Sub.seciuenlly  h<f  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  politics  of  the  state.  Henry  A. 
Lyons  was  one  of  tin-  lirst  three  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  California.  A  nundier  of  other  Jews 
have  occupied  prominent  political  olliee;  in  tlieeoin- 
inereial  world  the  Jews  have  been  among  the  pioneers 
in  the  development  of  the  state.  Sotne  of  the  lead- 
ing Jewish  bankers  of  New  York  (aime  from  Sun 
Francisco,  where  Jews  are  still  a  deciiled  power  in 
financial  and  commercial  undertakings.  Nor  have 
they  failed  to  develop  <ai  cultural  lines;  and  the 
name  of  PI';ixotto  is  one  of  distinction  in  art  and 
scholarship.  Emma  Woi.K  is  a  distinguished  au- 
thoress. M.  II.  De  Young  is  proprietor  of  the  ".Siui 
Francisco  Chronicle,"  anil  Jlax  C.  Slossis  prominent 
as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  San 
Francisco.  Julius  Kalin  represents  the  San  Fran- 
cisco district  in  Congress. 

The  two  congregations  already  mentioned  gn-w 
rapidly;  at  the  present  time  (MM  1.5)  there  are  four- 
teen congregations  in  all.  and  the  Jewish  popida- 
tion  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  I7.(Mlo.  There  Mie 
other  congregations  at  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles, 
and  many  other  towns,  making  up  u  Jewish  popula- 
tion for  the  state  of  38,000. 

The  overllow  from  California  made  its  way  into 
Oregon,  where  Jews  were  to  be  found  as  early  as 
18.50;  the  lirst  congregation  was  established  in  Port- 
land in  1858.  As  in  Calitornia,  they  played  a  prom- 
inent part  from  the  very  beginning  in  niunicipid  ami 
state  politics.  Solonuin  Hinscii  was  in  IWU  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Turkey  by  President  Harrison, 
lie  having  previously  made  himself  one  of  the  I{e- 
publiean  leaders  of  the  stale.  Joseph  Simon  hiui 
till' ilistinction  of  having  lieen  one  of  the  few  Jews 
who  represented  a  state  in  the  Uiiitid  States  Senate 
(18il8-lU();l).  Others,  notably  I).  Solis  Cohen,  liiive 
been  active  in  local  politics.  There  are  Kinull  com- 
munities in  various  towns  of  the  state.  \vhos<' Jew- 
ish iiopulation  numbers  (i.iMK). 

Jews  lirst  S4-t(led  in  Utah  in  IWW,  but  there  in  no 
record  of  religious  services  tx'fore  IsrtlV  The  limt 
congregation  was  estaiilished  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 
18H(t.  A  few  Jews  have  held  important  polillcnl 
olllce.  The  present  jiopuliitlon  is  estimaleil  nt 
1,000. 

It  would  appear  that  there  were  n  ciuwldenilile 
numberof  Jewsiimoiig  the  lirst  wtllers  of  Colorado. 
The  principal  commuiilly  Is  that  of  Denver,  where 
the  congregalion  was  esdihllshid  111   1874      Oi  ■    -f 
the  prominent  philanthropic  inslitiitions  of  tin  , 
is  the  Nalioiml  Ji«ish   Ilo-pltiil  for  Con 
founded  in  181(0.     Loadvillo  i*  sjiIiI  (<• 
lislied  lis  congregation  in  I^IM       Ki^  >  -  <« 

Colorado  have  Jewish  rongregalli"  loliil 

Jewish  popiiliilioii  of  (he  slate  iiuml ■•■" 

The  stales  of  MontnoR,  Washington,  Idaho, 
and  North  and  South  Dakota  have  not  fiiihil  lo 
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nttnict  Jewish  settlers,  though  for  the  most  part  they 
dill  not  iirrivc  previous  to  tlie  Hussiuu  iiumignilioii. 
Jews  have  penetrated  into  eveiy  stale  and  all  the 
territories  of  the  Union,  so  that  at  this  time  prac- 
tirally  no  settlement  of  any  signifieance  in  any  part 
of  the  I'nitid  States  is  witliout  its  Jewish  commu- 
nity, small  though  it  may  he.  Certain  phases  in  the 
development  of  the  Jewish  communities  through- 
out the  United  States  have  been  common  to  all. 
The  high  holy  days  liave  always  Ijrought  them  to- 
gether, often  from  far  distant  points. 

Character-    for  religions   worship.      These  occa- 
istics  of      sional   meetings  soon  resulted,  when 

Congrega-  the  communities  grew  greater,  in  the 
tions.  organization  of  congregations,  which 
was  often  jireceded,  sometimes  fol- 
lowed, by  the  purchase  of  a  place  of  burial. 
As  the  communities  grew  the  need  for  care  of  l\u: 
sick  and  poverty-stricken  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  philanthro])ic  institutions  of  various  kinds. 
These  were  followed  by  the  creation  of  various 
social  oiganizations,  many  of  which  had  beneficial 
features;  and  closely  following  in  the  wake  of  tliis 
development  came  the  establishment,  as  prosperity 
became  more  enduring,  of  educational  institutions; 
and  practically  no  organized  congregation  ever 
failed  to  care  for  religious  instruction. 

3.  Relation  to  the  Federal  Government: 
The  Da.mascis  Aki-aiii  of  IS-U)  marks  the  real  be- 
ginning of  the  diplomatic  or  international  phase  in 
the  historj'  of  American  Jews,  though  a  reference  to 
the  services  which  ^Imdecai  M.  Xo.\ii  rendered  his 
country  as  consul  at  Tunis  (1813-16)  should  not  be 
omitted.  The  persecutions  and  tortures  to  which 
some  of  the  most  prominent  Jews  of  Damascus  had 
been  subj(cte<l  were  reported  to  thi;  Department  of 
State  at  Washington  by  the  United  States  consul  at 
Damasois.  Immediate  instructions,  under  date  of 
Aug.  14.  1840.  were  thereupon  issued  to  John  Glid- 
don,  the  United  States  consul  at  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
by  Secretary  John  Forsyth,  in  which  he  directed  that 
all  good  ollices  and  elTorts  be  employed  to  displaj' 
the  active  .sympatliy  of  the  I'nited  States  in  the  at- 
tempts that  the  governmenis  of  Europe  were  making 
to  mitigate  the  horrorsof  these  pcr.secutions.  Three 
days  later  David  Porter,  the  United  Stat(^s  minis- 
ter to  Turkey,  was  instructed  by  Forsyth  to  do 
everything  in  his  pow<'r  at  the  Porte  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  the  nnfortunates.  In  both  these 
communications  the  reasons  for  the  intervention  of 
the  United  States  are  based  upon  sentiments  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  no  American  citizens  being  in- 
volved;  in  the  communication  to  Minister  Porter 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  peculiar  projiriet}-  and  right 
of  the  intervention  of  the  United  States,  because  its 
political  and  civil  institutions  make  no  distinction 
in  favor  of  individuals  by  reason  of  race  or  creed, 
but  treat  all  with  absolute  equality. 

Though  it  would  appear  that  this  action  of  the 

United  States  was  taken  without  the  solicitiilion  of 

any  Jews  of  this  country,  measures 

Damascus    were  already  on  foot  to  displa)'  the  feel- 
Affair,        ing  of  the  Jews  at  this  time.     Public 
meetings  were  held  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1840.  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Rich- 
mond, participated  in  by  both  Christiiins  and  Jews. 


at  which  resolutions  were  pas.sed  asking  the  United 
States  to  intervene  to  procure  justice  for  the  ac- 
cused and  the  mitigation  of  their  hanlships.  Among 
the  leaders  who  were  instrumental  in  calling  these 
meetings  were  Jacob  Ezckiel  of  Richmond,  J.  U. 
Kurschecdt  and  Theodon;  J.  Sei.xas  of  New  York, 
and  Isjuic  Lee.ser  and  John  Moss  of  Philadelphia. 
Considerable  correspondence  passed  between  these 
leaders  and  the  Department  of  State,  in  which  the 
humanitarian  attitude  of  the  government  and  the 
nature  of  its  intervention  are  fully  disclosed  ("Publ. 
Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc."  No.  8,  p.  141;  No.  9,  p.  155; 
No.  10,  p.  119). 

Ten  years  later  the  Jews  of  this  country  were  con-  jj 

cerned  in  the  diplomatic  relations  with  Switzerland. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  negotiations  assumed 
two  phases:  ((;)  respecting  the  ratilication  of  a  treaty 
in  which  lurked  the  possibility  that  American  citi- 
zens who  were  not  Christians  might  be  discriminated 
against,  and  (h)  concerning  the  actual  discrimina- 
tion in  Switzerland  against  American  citizens,  on 
the  ground  that  they  belonged  to  the  Jewish  faith. 

In  Nov.,  1850,  A.  Dudley  Mann,  the  American  rep- 
resentative, negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, which  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on 
Feb.  13,  1851,  by  President  Fillmore.  At  the  same 
time  the  president  scut  a  message  in  which  he  took 
e.\ce])tion  to  a  part  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty, 
which  specifically  provided  that  Christians  alone 
were  to  he  entitled  to  the  privileges  guaranteed. 
An  agitation  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
was  started  by  the  Jews  as  soon  as  its  existence  was 
learned  of,  and  Daniel  Webster,  then  secretary  of 
.state,  and  Senator  Henry  Clay  at  once  (Feb.,  1851) 
went  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  objectionable 
clause  of  the  treaty.  The  principal 
Swiss  Dis-  agents  in  stirring  vip  the  opjiositiou 
abilities,  were  Isaac  Leesek,  David  Einiioun, 
J.  JI.  Cardozo  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  Capt.  Jonas  P.  Levy  of  New  York.  A  move- 
ment was  set  on  foot  in  this  country  shortly  there- 
after (1852-53)  to  procure  religious  toleration 
abroad  for  American  citizens  generally ;  this  was 
quite  distinct  from  any  movement  started  by  the 
Jews,  but  greatly  aided  the  latter.  As  a  result  of 
this  combined  opposition  the  Senate  declined  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  Senator  Lewis  Cass  of  Jlichigan 
figured  largely  in  the  opposition  to  it.  He  corre- 
sponded with  Rev.  Isaac  Leeser  and  Captain  Levy 
respecting  it,  delivered  several  notable  speeches  in 
the  Senate  against  it  in  1854,  and  presented  a  peti- 
tion on  April  i9,  1854.  which  had  been  signed  by 
Jews  of  the  United  States  at  the  instance  of  a  com- 
mittee of  New  York  Jews,  of  which  Alexander  J. 
Kursheedt  was  chairman.  As  a  result  the  treaty 
was  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  in  its  amended  form 
was  ratified  and  proclaimed  Nov.  9,  1855.  Hut  the 
amendment,  though  less  objectionable  in  phraseol- 
ogy, retained  the  same  connotation  and  rendered  it 
possible,  under  its  terms,  for  the  Swiss  cantons  to 
discriminate  against  Jews  in  the  manner  they  had 
adopted  in  1851.  Though  unsuccessfidin  preventing 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  agitation  against 
it  did  not  cease.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty  was 
proclaimed  at  the  end  of  1855,  it  would  appear  that 
this  was  not  generally  known  until  1857.     Attention 
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was  drawn  to  it  by  the  fact  tluitonc  A.  11.  Gootman, 
an  American  citizen  and  a  .lew.  liad  received  notice 
in  18r>6  to  leave  Cliaux-de-Fonds,  in  Neucliatel, 
wliei  e  lie  bad  transacted  business  for  five  years.  Pub- 
lic meetiug.sof  protest  were  held  during  theyear  1857, 
in  Pittsburg,  Indianapolis,  Easton,  Pa.,  Charleston, 
Baltimore,  and  elsewhere,  and  a  vigorous  opposi- 
tion was  voiced  by  Isaac  ^l.  Wise  ia  his  paper,  "  'i'he 
Israelite,"  by  David  Einhorn  in  "Sinai,"  and  by 
Isaac  Leeser  in  "The  Occident."  A  convention  of 
Jews  met  in  Baltimore  in  October,  and  a  delega- 
tion appointed  by  tliis  convention  waited  on  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  in  the  same  month  to  protest  against 
the  treaty  and  request  its  abrogation  ;  the  president 
promised  to  take  steps  to  accede  to  their  request  so 
far  as  lay  in  his  power.  Numerous  memorials  were 
also  transmitted  to  the  president  and  the  Senate. 
That  this  agitation  attracted  general  attention  is 
manifested  by  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  expressed  vigorous  opinions  against 
the  treaty. 

Though  sporadic  efforts  to  procure  an  alteration 
in  the  treaty  and  the  establishment  of  the  rights  not 
only  of  American  Jews  but  of  the  Jews  of  all  nations 
in  Switzerland  continued  to  be  made  in  the  United 
States,  ilie  iirincipal  scene  of  negotiations  shifted  to 
the  former  country,  and  the  principal  actor  was  Theo- 
dore Fay,  the  American  minister.  Beginning  in 
Aug.,  \Hi>'i  ("  U.  S.  E.\.  Doc."  xii.  3),  when  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  the  same  Gootman  referred  to  above,  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  authorities  of  Chau.\-de- 
Fonds,  canton  of  Neuchatel,  to  leave  that  canton 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Jew,  Fay,  though  at  first 
disinclined  to  take  any  very  energetic  stand,  finally 
l)ecame  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  Swiss 
discrimination  against  Jews  and  kept  up  an  active 
agitation  until  his  recall  in  1860.  He  succeeded  in 
procuring  permission  for  Gootman  to  remain,  but 
oidy  as  an  act  of  grace,  not  by  riglit.  The  obstacle 
Fay  had  to  attempt  to  overcome  lay  in  the  nature  of 
tlie  Swiss  Confederation,  which  left  lo  the  cantons 
tlie  regulation  of  the  rights  of  doinicil,  the  Federal 
Council  having  no  control  over  the  cantons  in  this 
respect.  Fay  was  ably  supported  in  his  conten- 
tions by  the  secretaries  of  state  Marcy  and  Lewis 
(/'ass,  especially  the  latter.  In  the  course  of  liis 
negotiations  Fay  made  an  elaborate  study  of  the 
Jewish  question  as  it  alTected  Switzerland,  and  in 
June,  LS.')!),  transmitted  what  lie  called  his  "  Israel- 
ite Note  "  to  the  Federal  Council.  This  is  an  e.\  ten- 
sive treatise  explaining  the  American  contention 
with  much  force,  and  embodying  besides  a  general 
defense  of  the  Jews.  It  was  translated  into  German 
and  French,  was  ofTered  for  sale  by  the  Federal 
Coin\cil,  received  much  notice  in  the  Swi.ss  news- 
papers, and  caused  the  restrictions  against  Jews  to 
lie  abolished  in  several  cantons.  In  1800  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  of  Ameri- 
can Israelites,  of  which  MyerS.  Isaacs  was  secretary, 
took  steps  lo  (■ontinuc  the  agitation  in  America. 
Henry  I.  Hart,  the  president  of  thoabove-mentioned 
board,  took  up  the  matter  with  Sceretjiry  Seward 
shortly  after  he  assumed  olllce  in  1801.  and  the  sec- 
retary issued  specific  in.structioiis  lo  the  new  minis- 
ter to  Switzerland,  Fogg,  to  be  no  less  active  in 
his  endeavor  to  establish  the  rights  of  American 


Jews  than  was  his  predeces-sor.  TJie  restrictions  in 
the  cantons  were  gradually  abolisheil,  and  full  civil 
rights  were  finally  guaranteed  to  all  Jews  by  the  new 
Swiss  Constitution  of  1874.  It  may  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  the  treaty  of  1855  is  still  in  force  (1905; 
•'  Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc."  No.  11,  pp.  7  cl  mij.). 

In  1807  Myer  S.  Isiuics,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Delegates  of  American  Israelites,  endeavored  unsuc- 
cessfully to  have  the  government  take  some  steps  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Servia.  In 
1883  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  United  States 
Servia  and  minister  to  Turkey,  moved  by  the 
Palestine,  hardships sullered  by  Russian  refugees 
whom  he  found  starving  in  the  streets 
of  Constantinople,  called  at  the  Foreign  Ofiice  and 
received  a  communication  from  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  in  which  the  statement  was  made 
that  Jews  would  be  made  welcome  anywhere  in 
Turkey  except  in  Palestine.  In  1884  he  took  vigor- 
ous action  against  the  threatened  expulsion  from 
Jerusalem  of  sundry  naturalized  American  Jews.  In 
1887  and  1888  attempts  were  made  by  the  Turkish 
government  to  limit  the  sojourn  of  American  Jews 
in  Jerusalem  to  one  month — later  extended  to  three 
months.  This  was  earnestly  <ippo.sed  by  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  ably  supported  by 
Secretary  Bayard,  who  contended  that  the  United 
States,  by  reason  of  its  Constitution,  could  not  rec- 
ognize any  distinction  between  American  citizens 
in  respect  to  their  religion.  By  his  exertions  Straus 
successfully  halted  any  steps  to  expel  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  happened  to  be  Jews  ("  U.  S.  For. 
Rel."  1887, 1888,  188it).  Secretaries  Blaine,  Gresham, 
and  Hay  repeatedly  took  a  similar  stand,  and  it 
would  appear  that  rights  of  American  citizens  who 
are  Jews  have  been  carefully  guarded  in  Turkey 
("U.  S.  For.  Hel."  1894,  1898.  1901). 

In  1803  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  the  Jews  of 
Morocco  led  the  Board  of  Delegates  to  ask  the  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States.  Secretary  Seward  in- 
structed the  United  States  consul  at  Tangier  to  usir 
his  good  oflices  to  further  the  mission  of  Sir  Moses 
Montefiorc,  basing  his  act  on  the  groinul  of  common 
humanity.  For  two  years  llie  consul  exerted  him- 
self to  carry  out  his  instructions  and  met  with  some 
slight  success.  In  1878  the  Board  of  Deleguli-s  re- 
newed its  endeavors  to  have  the  government  use  iia 
gooil  olllces  in  Morocco,  and  the  consul  at  Tangier, 
F.  A.  Matthews,  took  earnest  steps  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  whenever  the  opportunity 
arose  during  this  and  succeeding  years.  Adolph 
Sanger,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Delegales.  in  1880 
sent  out  an  agent,  L.  A.  Cohen,  to  Morocco  to  re- 
port on  conditions  there.  In  March.  1S8!.  tlieUniled 
States  minister  at  Madrid,  Lucius  Fairchild,  pro- 
ceciled  to  Moixicco  to  investigate  the  comliilon  of 
the  Jews.  He  made  ii  sympiithetic  and  valuable  re- 
port to  the  .secreUiry  of  stale,  Blaine,  in  which  he 
displayed  an  acute  interest  in  the  unfortiiiinU-  con- 
ditions in  that  country,  and  did  bis  utmost  lo  allevi- 
ate them. 

Humanian  conditions,  which  have  so  viuilly  inter- 
ested the  United  Stalls,  first  had  atleiilion  drawn  to 
them  bv  the  BoanI  of  Dclet'iil'  h  in  June.  18«7.  when 
the  good  olllces  of  the  United  SlJites  in  iM-lmlf  of  the 
]ierseciited  Ji'ws  of   Kuninnia  were  nnpicKtcMl      In 
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1870  B.  F.  Peixotto  of  New  Ynik  was  apjiointcd 
COHSul-sfiU'ral  to  Rumania,  and  iliiriug  tlie  six  years 
that  111'  held  oltice  lie  exerted  hiniself 
Bumaman    In  liriiis  about  an  improvement  in  the 
Dis-  eondition  of  the  Jews.     In  1878  John 

abilities.  A.  Kasson,  minister  of  the  United 
States  to  Austria,  in  a  dcspateh  to 
the  Department  of  State  proposed  as  a  condition 
preliminary  to  the  recognition  of  Rumanian  inde- 
pendence that  the  United  States  join  witli  llie  Euro- 
pean powers  in  exacting  from  Rumania,  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin,  tlie  recognition  of  the  ei|ual  civil, 
commercial,  and  religious  rights  of  all  classes  of 
her  pojiulalion,  as  also  equal  rights  and  protection 
under  the  treaty  and  under  Rumanian  laws,  irre- 
spective of  race  or  religious  belief.  In  opening 
negotiations  with  Rumania  in  the  following  year, 
the  recognition  by  that  country  of  the  rights  of  so- 
journ and  trade  of  all  classes  of  Americans  irrespec- 
tive of  race  or  creed  was  strongly  emphasized, 
as  it  was  by  Kasson  about  the  same  time  with  re- 
spect to  Servia.  The  continued  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  of  Rumania,  her  violations  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  the  greatly  increased 
proportions  which  the  Rumanian  emigration  to  the 
L'nited  States  assumed  in  consequence,  as  also  the 
failure  to  conclude  a  naturalization  convention  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  because  Rumania  would 
not  recognize  the  rights  of  American  citizens  who 
were  Jews,  moved  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  to 
address  on  Aug.  11.  1902,  identical  instructions  to 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Russia, 
France.  Germany,  Grcut  Britain,  Italy,  and  Turkey 
upon  the  subject  of  Rumania's  attitude.  In  this 
note  he  drew  attention  to  the  consequences  to  the 
United  States  of  the  continued  persecutions  in  Ru- 
mania— namely,  the  unnatural  increase  of  immigra- 
tion from  that  country — ami  upon  this  based  hisright 
to  remonstrate  to  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of 
Berlinagainst  theactsof  the  Rumanian  government. 
Further,  he  sustained  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  ask  the  above-mentioned  powers  to  intervene  upon 
the  strongest  grounds  of  humanity.  Acting  upon 
the  forcible  instructions,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  presented  this  note  to  the  government 
to  which  each  was  accredited.  But  beyond  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Oatr  Moke  Judaico  (1904)  and  some 
slight  diminution  of  the  harshness  of  the  persecu- 
tion, little  has  been  accomplished,  and  Rumania  con- 
tinues (190.5)  almost  unrestrictedly  to  violate  the 
treaty  which  established  her  as  an  independent 
nation.  In  190.')  Congress  made  provision  for  an 
American  legation  at  Bucharest. 

The  diplomaticcorrespondence  between  Russia  and 
the  United  Stsites  involving  Jews  is  of  considerable 
bulk.     It  relates  for  the  most  part  to  the  failure  of 
Russia  to  recognize  the  validity  of  American  pass- 
ports where  Jews  are  involved,  which 
Russian      is  the  principal  cause  of  difference  be- 
Passports.    tween  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
Russia  has  constantly  violated  the  pro- 
visions of  her  treaty  of  1833  with  the  United  States, 
which  gives  to  the  citizens  of  the  two  countries  un- 
restricted rights  of  sojourn,  travel,  and  protection. 
Until  the   persecutions  in    Russia  assumed   acute 
form,  beginning  with  1880,  the  correspondence  be- 


tween the  two  countries  was  not  of  importance, 
though  occasional  earlier  instances  of  discrimination 
by  Russia  against  American  citizens  who  were  Jews 
had  been  vigorouslj'  protested  against  by  the  United 
States  authorities.  For  the  past  twenty-tive  years 
the  record  is  one  of  unceasing  ellort  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Slates  to  establish  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  who  are  Jews,  and  of  continued  declination 
of  Russia  to  live  up  to  her  treaty  stipulations.  The 
threatened  expulsion  from  St.  Petersburg  of  an 
American  citizen  named  Pinkos,  in  1880,  was  the 
occasion  for  tlie  presentation  of  energetic  notes  of 
remonstiance  by  John  W.  Foster,  the  American 
minister  to  Russia.  He  acted  not  alone  of  his  own 
responsibility,  but  was  the  recipient  of  specific  in- 
structions from  the  secretary  of  state,  William  M. 
Evarts.  In  the  course  of  one  of  Evarts'  letters 
of  instruction  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  United 
States  was  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  terms: 
"  In  the  view  of  this  government  the  religion  pro- 
fessed by  one  of  its  citizens  has  no  relation  to  that 
citizen's  right  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  " 
("Am.  Jewish  Year  Book,"  1904-5,  p.  287).  The 
first  protests  of  Foster  and  Evarts,  inasmuch  as  they 
brought  forth  no  satisfactory  replies,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others  of  the  same  tenor,  in  one  of  which 
Evarts  stated  "  that  we  ask  treaty  treatment  for 
our  aggrieved  citizens,  not  because  they  are  Jews, 
but  because  they  are  Americans"  (ib.  p.  290).  All 
the  answers  of  tlie  Russian  Foreign  Office  are  based 
on  the  claim  that  the  proscriptive  laws  against  tlie 
Jews  were  in  existence  prior  to  the  treaty  of  1832, 
that  the}',  therefore,  must  be  assumed  under  the 
treaty,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  Jewish  question 
in  Russia  was  complicated  by  economic  and  other 
difficulties.  These  views  were  answered  in  the  able 
despatch  of  James  Blaine,  secretary  of  state,  of  July 
29,  1881.  This  despatch  covers  in  considerable  de- 
tail the  whole  of  the  American  contention,  and  is 
so  forcibly  put  that  subsequent  consideration  of  the 
same  subject  by  the  Department  of  State  has  been 
unable  to  add  much  to  it  ("For.  Rel.  U.  S."  1881,  p. 
1030).  As  continued  remonstrances  during  subse- 
quent years  led  to  no  results,  in  1893  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  took  the  stand  that  it  could  not  acqui- 
esce in  the  action  of  Russian  consuls  in  asking  the 
religion  of  American  citizens  desiring  to  travel  in 
Russia  before  granting  a  vise  to  their  passports, 
and  refusing  Jews.  The  government  regarded  this 
as  the  "a,ssumption  of  a  religious  inquisitorial  func- 
tion within  our  own  borders,  by  a  foreign  agency, 
in  a  manner  .  .  .  repugnant  to  the  national  sen.se." 
Ill  1895  tliis  view  was  forcibly  presented  to  the  Rus- 
sian government  by  the  American  minister,  Clifton 
R.  Breckenridge,  and  in  July  of  that  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  took  the  attitude  that  a  "continuance 
in  such  a  course,  after  our  views  have  been  clearly 
but  considerately  made  known,  may  trench  upon 
the  just  limits  of  consideration"  (ib.  pp.  39."),  397). 
But  in  spite  of  tlie  presentation  of  the  American 
contention  in  every  possible  light  and  with  all  pos- 
sible emphasis,  Russia  stubbornly  refuses  to  live  up 
to  her  treaty  obligations. 

In  April,  1902,  at  the  instance  of  Henry  M.  Gold- 
fogle,  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution  calling 
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upon  the  secretary  of  state  to  inform  the  House 
"  whether  Amerioan  citizens  of  the  Jewisli  religious 
faith  Iiolding  passports  issued  Ijy  this  government 
are  barred  or  excluded  from  entering  the  territory 
of  the  Enijiire  of  Russia,"  and  what  action  concern- 
ing the  matter  had  been  taken  by  the  government. 
A  few  days  later  Secretary  Hay  replied,  stating  in 
brief  what  efforts  liad  been  made  by  the  United 
States  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens  in 
Russia,  and  added  that  though  "  begun  many  }'ears 
ago  .  .  .  [theyj  have  not  been  attended  with  en- 
couraging success  "  (ib.  pp.  301,  302). 

In  Jan.,  1904,  Goldfogle  introduced  another  res- 
olution, reijuesting  the  president  to  resume  nego- 
tiations witli  Russia  looking  to  the  recognition  of 
the  validity  of  American  passports  irrespective  of 
the  religion  of  the  holder.  This  resolution  gave  rise 
to  notable  addresses  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
members  of  the  House,  and  was  passed,  in  substance, 
in  April  of  that  year  (ib.  pp.  304,  305).  In  conse- 
quence of  this  resolution  the  question  of  American 
passports  was  taken  up  anew  by  the  Department  of 
State  during  the  summer  of  1904.  The  Russian  re- 
jily  made  at  that  time  was  to  the  effect  that  a  com- 
mission had  been  created  in  1903  to  consider  the  re- 
vision of  the  passport  regulations,  and  that  the 
desires  of  the  United  States  would  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  that  commission.  In  his  annual  mes- 
sage, Dec,  1904,  President  Roosevelt  wrote  vigor- 
ously against  the  Russian  attitude,  characterizing  it 
as  "  unjust  and  irritating  toward  us. "  In  Feb. ,  lOOS, 
a  committee  of  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  formed,  with  Wachter  of  Maryhuul 
as  chairman,  to  urge  further  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  As  yet  nothing  significant  has  been 
accomplished. 

The  massacres  at  Kishinef  in  April,  1903, 
aroused  indignation  throughout  the  United  Stales. 
Though  in  response  to  a  cable  of  inquiry  sent  by 

Secretary  Hay  to  Ambassador  JlcCor- 
Kishinef  mick  at  St.  Petersburg,  asking  if  relief 
Petition,      could  be  sent  to  the  sufferers,  tlie  am- 

bas.sador  stated  that  he  was  informed 
ollicially  that  there  was  no  distress  or  want  in. south- 
western Russia,  nevertheless  mass-meetings  were 
held  in  almostevery  city  of  importance,  and  the  com- 
ments in  the  newspapers  portrayed  the  feelings  of 
horror  of  the  American  people.  A  practical  turn 
was  given  by  the  collection  of  considerable  sums  to 
alleviate  the  misery  of  the  unfortunates.  In  the 
hope  tliat  if  the  attention  of  the  czar  were  directly 
brought  to  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in  his  domin- 
ions their  condition  might  be  alleviated,  \\w  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  15'nai  B'rilh  took  measures  to  pre- 
pare a  petition  for  transmittal  to  him.  On  June  l.'i, 
1903,  a  committee  of  the  order  waited  upon  Secre- 
tary Hay  an<l  President  Roo.sevelt,  and  presented  a 
tentative  draft  of  the  petition.  This  liaving  met 
with  their  approval,  it  was  then  circulated  Ihroiigh- 
out  the  United  States,  and  over  12. .500  signatures  of 
Christians  and  Jews  in  all  walks  of  life  were  ap- 
pended to  it.  On  July  l.^  the  American  representa- 
tive at  St.  Petersbiu-g  was  instructed  to  ask  an  audi- 
ence of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  order  to 
find  out  whether  the  jietition,  which  was  given  in 
fidl    in    the    despatch,  would  bo  received    by   the 


minister  to  be  put  before  the  czar.  The  minister 
declined  to  receive  it,  and  the  bound  copy  with  the 
signatures  was  placed  by  Secretary  Hay  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Department  of  State  in  Oct.,  1903. 
Though  the  petition  did  not  reach  its  destination, 
its  words  attained  world-wide  publicity,  and  its  ob- 
ject was  in  a  measure  accomplished  in  this  way 
(Adier,  "  Voice  of  America  on  Kishineff,"  1904). 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United  Stales  the 
government  has  insisted  with  great  force  upon  the 
equal  treatment  of  all  American  citizens  in  foreign 
countries,  irrespective  of  race  or  creed.  Further,  it 
never  has  failed  to  intercede  with  foreign  govern- 
ments on  humanitarian  grounds,  whenever  the  op- 
portunity arose,  in  behalf  of  Jews  who  were  lieiug 
persecuted  or  of  those  to  whom  life  was  rendered 
precarious  by  inhmnan  proscriptive  laws.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  Jews  have  held  diplomatic  posts, 
among  the  more  prominent  being  ^Mordecai  31. 
NoAit,  consul  to  Tunis,  1813-16;  Edwin  de  Lf.ox, 
consul-general  to  Egypt,  18.54;  August  Belmont,  sec- 
retary of  legation  at  The  Hague,  1833-55,  and  minis- 
ter resident,  1855-.58;  Oscar  S.  STii.vrs,  minister  to 
Turkey,  1887-89,  1897-1900;  Solomon  HiHscil,  min- 
ister to  Turkey,  1889-92;  B.  F.  Pei.xotto,  consul 
to  Bucharest,  1870-76;  Simon  Woi.p,  consul-general 
to  Egypt,  1881 ;  Max  Jinn,  consul-general  to  Vienna, 
1893-97;  and  Lewis  Einstein,  third  secretary  of 
embassy  at  Paris,  1903,  and  London,  190.5. 

4.  Education  :  Early  in  the  history  of  the  first 
.lewish  congregation  in  New  York  there  was  attached 
to  the  synagogue  a  school  in  which  secular  as  well 
as  Ilelirew  branches  were  taught.  It  was  one  of 
the  earliest  general  schools  in  America;  poor  chil- 
dren received  instruction  gratis.  Religio\is  instruc- 
tion was  established  in  connection  with  most  of  the 
early  synagogues.  For  ordinary  secular  education 
the  Jews  resorted,  in  large  measure,  to  the  schools 
and  colleges.  There  was  a  Jewish  matriculate  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  as  early 
as  1772.  The  older  communities,  however,  lie- 
fore  the  general  establishment  of  the  public-school 
.system,  freipiently  provided  regular  instruction  in 
tile  secular  bmnches.  These  schools  ordinarily  were 
adjuncts  of  the  religious  schools  maintained  by  the 
congregations.  In  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1M38  a 
general  Sunday-school,  quite  irrespective  of  congre- 
gational organization,  was  established,  largely 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Rebecca  Gn.^TZ,  who 
was  its  superintendent  and  president  until  1804.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  movement,  which  has  spread 
throughout  the  country,  for  the  organization  of 
educational  work  along  lines  quite  independent  of 
congregational  activities. 

A  similar  school  was  organized  in  Cliarleslon,  S. 
C,  in  the  same  year;  in  the  following  year,  one  in 
IJichmond,  Va. ;  in  1845  this  movement  spread  to 
New  York,  being  taken  up  first  by  the  Ennmn-El 
Society,  although  the  Shearilh  Israel  rongregiilion 
had  started  a  Ilebn'W-school  system  asearly  as  ISOS. 
In  1848  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  was  fiMindetl 
at  Philadelphia— originally  a  school  for  general  in- 
struction in  the  ordinary  branchis  uptoand  throiipli 
the  gramnuir-school  grade,  togelhiT  with  inslruc- 
tioii  in  Hebrew  and  in  the  Jewisli  religion.  In  1H«4 
the  Hebrew^  Free  School  Association  was  iiicorponited 
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in  New  York ;  and  tliroughout  various  states  of  the 

Union  a  inovenieiit  gradually  spread  for  the  organi- 

zalion  of  free  religious  schools  which  would  bring 

into  a  eomiuou-school  system  children 

Free  from  tlie  various  congregations  in  each 

Schools,  city.  These  were  largely  intended  to 
supersede  the  private  institutions  that 
had  hitherto  existed.  They  ^^'"''P'  >"  ^''^  '"''"'• 
carried  on  by  volunteer  teachers;  and  their  distin- 
guishing feature  was  that  the  instruction  was  usu- 
ally conducled  by  native-born  persons  and  in  the 
English  language,  as  against  the  German  teaching  in 
the  congregational  schools. 

The  whole  trend  of  this  educational  work  was 
toward  the  unification  of  the  community  and  the 
broadening  of  the  interests  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers, with  a  tendency  to  overcome  the  narrowness  of 
thecougregational  life  that  had  prevailed.  Within  the 
lasi  decade  or  so  there  has  been  a  decided  reaction ; 
anil  religious  schools  and  Sabbath-schools  have  been 
highly  organized  in  connection  with  individtial  con- 
gregations. Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  them  by 
the  congregations,  which  derive  from  them  much  of 
their  eomnuinal  strength.  While  many  of  the  He- 
brew education  societies  and  schools  continue  in  ex- 
istence, they  do  not  develop  or  flourish  as  might  be 
expected;  in  fact,  since  18S3  they  have  largely 
taken  upon  themselves  an  entirely  new  function. 
With  the  sudden  arrival  in  the  United  States  of  a 
large  number  of  Russian  Jews  having  no  knowl- 
eilge  of  the  English  language,  and  in  many  cases 
without  any  particular  handicraft,  there  devolved 
upon  the  American  Ji -.vish  community  the  neces- 
sity of  providing,  first,  day-  and  night-schools  for 
teaching  English  to  the  new  arrivals,  and,  second, 
manual-training  and  technical  schools. 

Technical  These  have  been  established  in  New 
Schools.  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and 
other  cities,  more  or  less  with  the  aid 
of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund.  The  most  note- 
worth}-  of  these  educational  institutions  called  into 
existence  since  the  Russian  immigration  began  is  the 
Educational  Alliance  of  New  York. 

Until  recently  provision  for  higher  education  on 
specifically  .Jewish  lines  was  not  found  practicable, 
though  as  early  as  18-10  the  versatile  and  suggestive 
Mordecai  Jl.  Noah  urged  the  formation  of  a  .Jewish 
college  in  the  United  States.  His  project  met  with 
no  response.  Nor  was  I.  M.  Wise  more  successful 
when  in  18.55  he  endeavored  to  establish  a  theolog- 
ical college  in  Cincinnati  under  the  name  of  "Zion 
Collegiate  Institute."  In  1867  the  scholarly  and 
enterprising  Isaac  Leeser,  however,  established  ilai- 
mnnides  College  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  intended 
that  general  collegiate  instruction  should  be  provided 
there,  though  naturally  the  Jewish  branches  were  to 
be  given  particular  attention.  A  certain  measure 
of  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Peimsylvania 
was  planned,  and  the  idea  held  in  mind  was  that  the 
college  should  serve  as  the  capstone  to  the  scheme 
of  cdncation  builded  by  the  Hebrew  Education  So- 
ciety. The  college  was,  however,  much  ahead  of  the 
times,  and  after  a  few  years  of  languishing  life 
passed  out  of  existence.  Not  until  nearly  twenty 
years  thereafter  was  the  first  institution  for  the 
training  of  rabbis  and  teachers  founded.     This  was 


the  Hebrew  Union  College  of  Cincinnati,  established 
in  187")  by  the  Union  ov  Ameuican  Hkiiukw  Con- 
<iiiii0ATioNs,  an  organization  created  at  that  time 
for  the  purjio.^e,  and  mainly  at  the  instance  of  I.  M. 
Wise.  The  existence  of  the  college  has  been  contin- 
uous, and,  though  theoretically  without  partizan 
bias,  it  is  practically  the  reprc'sentalive  of  the  Re- 
form wing  in  America.  Graduates  from  this  insti- 
tution are  to  be  found  in  charge  of  congregations 
in  nearly  every  city  of  importance  in  the  country. 
Rev.  Dr.  K.  JCoiii-ek  is  president  (1905),  and  there 
is  a  faculty  of  ten  professors  and  several  instruct- 
ors. In  188G  there  was  established  in  New  York 
the  Jewish  Theological  Se.minaiiv, 
Theolog-     also  for   the   training  of  rabbis  and 

ical  In-  teachers,  and  representing  the  Ortho- 
stitutions.  dox  wing  of  the  community.  The 
reorganization  which  this  institution 
underwent  in  1901-2  resulted  in  the  calling  of  Dr. 
S.  Sciiechteu  to  its  presidency.  At  the  same  tiiue 
it  was  richly  endowed,  and  in  1903  took  possession 
of  a  new  building,  the  gift  of  Jacob  11.  Sciiiff. 
Its  library,  largely  the  gift  of  Judge  Mayer  Sui.z- 
beugeu,  contains  one  of  the  greatest  collections 
of  Hebraica.  In  1893,  through  a  trust  vested  by 
Hyinan  Gratz  in  the  Mickve  Israel  congregation, 
Gratz  College  was  founded  in  Philadelphia,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  Jew- 
ish schools,  practically  occupying  the  place  of  a 
normal  school.  The  largest  sum  ever  made  availa- 
ble for  the  promotion  of  Semitic  investigation  is  that 
bequeathed  in  1905  by  Moses  A.  Dropsie  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  college 
along  broad  lines,  for  instruction  "  in  the  Hebrew  and 
cognate  languages  and  their  respective  literatures, 
and  in  the  rabbinical  learning  and  literature."  The 
amount  of  this  bequest  is  about  $800,000. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  have  been  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the  various  congrega- 
tions, and  also  Independently,  Y'oung  Jlen's  Hebrew 
Associations  and  other  societies  which  are  to  a  certain 
extent  educational  in  their  character.  They  usually 
maintain  sinall  libraries  and  provide  lecture-courses 
on  secular  and  religious  topics.  In  1893  there  was 
founded  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society,  which  has 
branches  all  over  the  country  and  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  regular  .schools  and  colleges  as  does  the 
University  Extension  movement,  as  interpreted  in 
America,  to  regular  colleges  for  university  work. 
The  .Council  of  Jewish  Women  has  engaged  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  educational  work  among  its 
own  members.  In  1886  the  Reform  wing  of  Ameri 
can  Jewry  organized  at  Cincinnati  a  IlEiUiKW  Sab- 
liATH  School  Union  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
uniformity  and  approved  methods  in  Sabbath-school 
instruction.  In  1900  there  were  in  the  United 
States  415  Jewish  educational  organizations,  291  of 
which  were  religious  schools  attached  to  congrega- 
tions, with  1,127  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  about 
25,000  pupils.  There  were  also  27  Jewish  free 
schools,  chiefly  in  large  cities,  with  about  11,000 
pupils  and  142  teachers. 

Three  societies  have  been  organized  in  the  United 
States  to  issue  Jewish  publications— the  first,  in 
Philadelphia  in  1845;  the  second,  in  New  York  in 
1873;  and  the  third,  in  Philadelphia  in  1888.     This 
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last  is  a  flourisbing  organization,  and  has  issued 
many  instructive  and  iinjiortant  works.    Among  the 
educational  activities  should  also  he 
Publica-      mentioned  the  American  Jewish  His- 
tion  Soci-     torical    Societ}',    organized   in    1893, 
eties  and     which  in  its  twelve  volumes  of  publi- 
Libraries.    cations  has  made  notable  contributions 
to  American  Jewish  history.     Associ- 
ated with  many  of  the  .schools  are  circulating  and 
reference  libraries— notably  the  Leeser  Library  of 
the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia — and 
there  are  several  independent  ones,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  Aguilar  Lil)rary  in  New  York,  founded 
in  1886.     The  Maimonidcs  Library  of  tlie  Independ- 
ent Order  B'nai  B'rith  in  New  York  was  organized 
in  \Hr>\.     The  last  two  are  now  merged  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  which  itself  contains  the  lar- 
gest collection  of  Judaicaand  modern  Hebraica  in 
the  country.     The  Order   B'nai   B'rith   and   manj' 
other  orders  and  lodges  did  pioneer   work   in   the 
education   of   their  members  and  included  lectures 
among  the  educational  features.     The  various  Zion- 
ist societies  throughout  the  country   make  educa- 
tional work  along  Jewish  lines  one  of  their  principal 
activities. 

5.  Philanthropy  :  The  measure  of  the  American 
Jewry's  philanthropic  activity  is  full  to  overflowing. 
From  the  beginning  of  direct  aid  of  individual  to 
individual,  philanthropy  has  progressed  until  it 
now  devotes  a  large  part  of  its  endeavor  to  prevent- 
ive work — the  Idgher  philanthropy — along  the  most 
approved  scientific  lines.  In  this  the  Jewish  organi- 
zations have  often  been  the  pioneers.  Dating  from  the 
days  of  the  first  arrivals,  the  ideal  constantly  main- 
tained has  been  that  none  of  the  Jewish  poor  should 
become  a  charge  upon  the  general  community. 

The  simple  charity  of  the  first  settlers  was  soon 
superseded  by  the  dispensing  of  collective  funds 
through  the  congregations.  But  this  did  not  take 
the  place  of  the  "personal  service"  of  our  time, 
since  the  care  of  a  needy  family  by  one  more  favor- 
ably situated  is  one  of  the  commonest  phenomena  of 
the  earlier  days.  Soon,  as  the  population  increased 
and  its  needs  outgrew  individual  or  even  congrega- 
tional generosity,  societies  with  specific  objects  were 
started.  Some  were  established  for  the  visitation  of 
the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the  dead  ;  some,  under  con- 
gregational direction,  for  general  charitable  purposes ; 
others  for  the  distribution  of  uideavened  bread  at 
Passover.  Gradually  hospitals  for  the  eare  of  the 
sick,  a.sylums  for  orjihans,  and  homes  for  the  aged 
were  established.  At  first  a  large  measure  of  vol- 
unteer work  lightened  the  burden  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  this,  though  never  entirely  superseded, 
has  had  to  give  way  to  professional  and  trained 
service.  Similarly,  the  small  societies  of  the  early 
days  found  it  advantageous  to  cooperate,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  which 
took  general  charge  of  all  |ihilanthropic  work  ex- 
cept that  ot  hospitals  and  orph;in  asylums.  In  re- 
cent times  the  jjroblem  has  become  so  complex  that 
in  a  number  of  cities  all  of  the  charitable  organiza- 
tions have  been  federated,  and  the  funds  collected 
from  all  sources  distributed  pro  rata  to  the  various 
constituent  organizations.  The  first  Jewish  hospi- 
tal, the  Moinit  Sinai,  was  established  in  1852  in  New 


York,  and  tlie  Independent  Order  B'nai  B'rith  Home 
for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  in  1848  at  the  same  place. 
The  first  orphan  asylum  was  that  of  New  Orleans, 
established  in  185.5,  though  one  had  been  projected 
in  New  York  as  early  as  1829. 

The  Russian  immigration,  which  has  brought  so 
many  perplexing  philanthroijjc  and  educational 
problems  to  the  surface,  has  made  itself  felt  in  a 
particular  degree  on  account  of  the  necessity  for 
the  development  of  cooperative  scientific  philan- 
thropic methods.  The  federated  associations  referred 
to  liave  been  found  nec(«sary  because-  of  the  increas- 
ing inadequacy  of  the  simpler  methods  of  the  earlier 
days  to  cope  with  the  new  conditions,  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  relief,  to  be  elTective,  must  be  ad- 
ministered not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  poor, 
but  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community  at  large.  Trained  experts  in 
this  work  have  been  developed,  and  in  the  larger 
cities  the  more  extensive  systems  of  relief  are  under 
their  direction,  though  they  in  turn  are  controlled 
by  volunteer  boards  of  trustees.  Out  of  the  condi- 
tions just  noted  has  developed  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Jewish  Charities  of  the  United  States,  organ- 
ized at  Cincinnati  in  1899,  with  thirty-eight  relief 
organizations  composing  its  membership,  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  Its  seat  is  at  Cincinnati, 
and  the  objects  it  furthers  are  the  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  charity  and  the  promotion  of  reforms  in 
administration,  with  a  view  of  accomi)lishing  uni- 
formity of  action  and  cooperation.  Annual  conferences 
for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  are  held. 
The  more  or  less  mechanical  methods  by  which  relief 
must  be  distributed  on  the  large  scale  now  found 
necessary,  with  the  element  of  personal  sympathy 
largely  eliminated,  have,  however,  caused  a  reaction. 
In  recent  times  societies,  largely  congregational,  have 
been  orgatdzed,  whose  object  is  the  promotion  of 
personal  service  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the 
unfortunate.     See  Si.sTiciiiiooDS. 

The  numerous  fraternal  orders,  of  which  the  B'nai 
B'rith  (1843),  the  Free  Sons  of  Israel  (1849).  the 
B'rith  Abraham  (18.59),  and  the  Sons  of  Benjamin 
(1877)  are  the  most  important,  do  a  large  measure  of 
charitable  and  beneficial  work. 

The  inability  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  to 
bear  the  tremendous  strain  put  upon  their  resources 
by  the  Russian  immigration,   prompted  Baron  de 
liirsch  in  1890  to  come  to  their  aid  and  to  establish 
the  Baron  de  HiRscii  Find  (S2,4()0,(M)0  originally : 
since  grown  to  §3,30(1,000),  to  be  administered  by  a 
board  of  trustees  named  by  him.     Its 
Baron         annual   income,  amounting  to  about 
de  Hirsch    .^125. 000,  is  expended  in  looking  after 
Fund.        the  reception  of  inunigranis,  the  pro- 
moti(m    of    English   and    iiiechanical 
education,  and,  through  the  Jewish  Agicidlural  luul 
Industrial  Aid  Society  (18991,  the  encouragi'iiu'nt  of 
farming  and  the  transfer  of  indusliie.s  to  runil  com- 
munities.    The  last-mentioned  branch  ol  the  Fund 
and   its    relate<I   orgam'zalion,    the    Industrial    Re- 
moval Ollice,  receive  large  suliventions  also  from  the 
Ji:wisii  Colonization  Associ.vtion.     A  town  and 
agricultural  colony  were  founded  at  Woodbine.  N. 
J.,  in  1891,  followed  by  an  agriculturjil  and  indus- 
trial school  at  ill"  "iniie  idace  in  1S94      Other  colo- 
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nil's  uiulcT  tlio  same  clircctiim  liiivt-  liccii  I'stablishfd 
ut  Alliiinco,  CariiR'l,  iiiul  Host-iilmvii  in  tin-  same 
state.  At  llif  pu'scnt  time  (1905)  the  total  niim- 
Ikt  of  colonies  in  New  Jersey  is  about  2. 5(10.  but 
not  more  than  half  of  llie  ailulls  are  eiifrajzeil  in 
farmini;  ami  it-s  related  work.  Iiuluslrial  establisli- 
ments  have  been  introilueed.  and  a  large  pari  of  the 
several  communities  is  employed  in  them.  Other 
colonists  have  been  aided  in  removing  to  New  Eng- 
land, particularly  to  Connecticut,  where  about  fiOO 
persons  are  now  engageil  in  agiicidlural  pursuits, 
inuiidy  dairy-farming.  EITorts  at  the  establishmeni 
of  agricultural  colonies  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  made,  but  they  have  almost  in- 
variably been  ultimate  failures  (see  Aomcui-TritAi. 

Col.OMKS   IN   TlIK    rMTKI)   STATES). 

The  National  Farm  School,  established  through 
the  inslrinnentality  of  Dr.  Joseph  Krauskopf  in 
I89(i,  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  aims  to  train  boys  for 
agricultural  careers,  and  has  met  with  some  meas- 
ure of  success.  Its  pupils  number  about  forty. 
There  are  two  charitable  organizations  with  a  na- 
tional fielil  of  activity,  the  Ai.i.ia.nck  Isuaei.ite 
UNivEiiSKl.i.E,  which  has  had  branches  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  since  18(5S  (eight  in  1905),  and  the  Jew- 
ish Hospilid  for  Consumptives  at  Denver,  Colo., 
founded  in  1.S90.  A  noteworthy  charity  is  that  iu- 
stitiiled  in  New  York  in  1890  by  Nathan  Straus  for 
the  distribution  to  the  poor,  at  nominal  cost,  of 
milk  carefully  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
most  scientific  hygienic  principles.  Similar  insti- 
tutions have  been  aideil  by  him  in  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago.  Statistical  reports  show  a  large  re- 
duction in  infant  mortality  as  a  result  of  this  effi- 
cient rcniedliil  measure. 

6.  Beligious  Development:  As  elsewhere,  the 
religious  life  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  has  been 
centered  for  the  most  part  about  the  congregations. 
The  lack  of  theological  seminaries  until  a  compara 
tively  late  period  necessitated  that  religious  leaders 
should  be  brought  from  abroad.  England,  Ger- 
many, and  to  some  extent  Holland  supplied  the  in- 
cumbents for  pulpits  in  the  earlier  days.  Natu- 
rally Germany  furnished  the  large  majority  between 
1840  and  1881,  since  which  time,  as  in  so  much  else, 
Russia  has  been  predominant.  Sephardim  were  at 
first  in  the  majority,  and  organized  the  four  earliest 
congregations  in  the  country  ;  namely,  thoseof  New- 
York,  Newport,  Savannah,  and  Philadelphia.  As 
early  as  ITOli  a  translation  of  the  prayers  into  Eng- 
lish by  I.saac  Pinto — probably  the  first  English- 
Hebrew  prayer-book  ever  issued — was  published  in 
New  York. 

In  .Tamaicaand  in  Canada  there  have  always  been 
more  or  less  direct  relations  with  England  :  but  in 
the  United  States  the  entire  religious  life  of  the  Jews 
has  been  especially  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
dependence  upon  any  European  authority,  as  well 
as  by  the  absence  of  any  central  authority  in  Amer- 
ica. Congregational  autonomy  has  bicn  emphasized, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
American  Jewish  religious  <levelopment. 

Prior  to  1825  all  the  congregations  followed  the 
Orthodox  ritual.  In  that  year,  however,  a  move- 
ment for  ceremonial  reform  began  in  Charleston, 
whose  congregation  was  made  up  almost  exclusively 


of  Sephardim.  Meeting  with  some  success  at  first, 
the  movement  soon  languished,  only  to  be  re- 
vived upon  a  more  cniluiing  basis  in 

Reform  1840.  The  Reform  movement  made 
Movement    no  headway  initil  about  the  middle  of 

Begun  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Isaac  M. 
Charleston.  Wise  at  Albany  gave  it  consider- 
able standing.  Hut  little  was  accom- 
plished, however,  until  the  arrival  in  the  United 
States  of  David  Einliorn  and,  later,  Samuel  Ilirsch. 
Under  the  infiuenceof  these  men  and  of  other  rabbis 
— principally  from  Germany — the  trend  toward  al- 
terations in  the  liturgy  and  ritual  set  in  very  strongly 
about  18G0.  In  1869  attempts  were  made  to  formu- 
late the  principles  of  Reform  Judaism,  followed  by 
others  in  1871  and  1885.  But  the  large  amount  of 
autonomy  common  to  all  congregations  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  generally  recognized  authoritative  head 
have  rendered  any  acceptance  of  a  program  liy  all 
congregations  impossible.  As  a  consequence  the 
Reform  movement  varies  from  the  extremes  of  Sun- 
day services  only,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  conservatism 
that  lends  its  support  to  an  Orthodox  seminary,  on 
the  other.  The  reaction  against  excessive  radical 
tendencies  attained  force  about  1880,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  an  intermediate  or  distinctly  conserva- 
tive group.  This  wing  has  grown  in  iinportance 
and  has  been  largely  instrumental,  in  cooperation 
with  the  outspokenly  Orthodox,  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  on  a  firm 
basis.  One  of  the  results  of  Reform  was  the  intro- 
duction of  changes  in  the  prayer-ritual,  culminating 
in  the  adoptiim  by  most  congregations  of  a  Union 
Prayer-Book  in  1895.  This  is  not  used  universally, 
and  individual  idiosyncrasy  still  shows  a  decided 
preference  for  other  forms. 

An  outgrowth  of  certain  phases  of  the  tiend  to- 
ward extreme  liberalism  was  the  society  for  Ethical 
Culture.founded  in  New  York  by  Prof.  Felix  Adi.er 
in  1876,  and  still  claiming  numerous  adherents  (see 
Etiiicai,  Cii.tuue,  Society  for). 

The  Reform  movement  has  not  failed  to  arouse  a 
vigorous  opposition  from  the  representatives  of  the 
Orthodox  rite;  chief  among  theiu,  in  the  days  of  the 
inception  of  Reform,  was  Isaac  Leeser,  to  whom 
Sabato  MoitAis  proved  an  able  successor.  In  the 
main,  holding  that  its  principles,  having  been  tried 
by  time,  needed  no  defense,  the  representatives  of  Or- 
thodoxy have  supported  their  views  with  an  intelli- 
gent perception  of  the  needs  of  the  new  environment 
and  conditions.  The  Orthodox  seiuinary  alieady 
referred  to  is  to  some  extent  the  outgrowth  of  a  de- 
sire eflectively  to  counteract  the  inroads  of  Reform, 
as  also  to  render  a  service  in  fitting  the  ancient 
forms  to  American  conditions.  The  influx  of  Rus- 
sian .lews  (luring  the  past  twenty-five  years  has 
given  to  llie  Orthodox  greatly  increased  strength, 
for  the  Reform  movement  has  made  but  slight  im- 
pression upon  the  Russian  mind  as  yet. 

Indicative  of  a  recognition  that  congregational 
autonomy  is  not  free  from  a  tendency  to  develop 
into  a  characterless  individualism  are  the  formation 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  (Reform)  Congre- 
gations in  1873,  and,  more  recently  (1889),  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis.     A  recent  development  has  been  an  agita- 
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tiou  for  the  calling  of  an  Amerioan  Jewish  synod. 
As  a  means  of  strengthening  Orthodox  Judaism  a 
Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  formed  in  1898,  fol- 
lowed by  the  creation  of  a  similar  organization,  rep- 
resenting Russian  Orthodoxy,  in  1901.  A  Society 
of  American  Cantors  was  established  in  1894.  For 
further  details  see  America,  Judaism  in,  and  He- 

FOliM    JlDAISM. 

7.  Military,  Naval,  and  state  Service  :  From 
the  Dutch  settlements  iu  Brazil  and  other  parts  of 
South  America 
the  services  ren- 
dered  by  the 
Jews  t  o  the 
states  of  their 
adoption  or  na- 
tivity have  been 
largely  iu  excess 
of  their  propor- 
tionate share. 
It  is  likely  that 
a  few  of  the 
more  adventur- 
ous pioneers  en- 
gaged in  con- 
flicts with  the 
Indians,  and,  as 
already  men- 
tioned, A  s  s  e  r 
Levy,  as  early 
as  1055,  claimed, 
on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his 
associates,  the 
right  to  serve  in 
Stuyvesant'sex- 
pedition  against 
the  Swedes  on 
the  Delaware, 
instead  of  pay- 
ing a  tax  for  ex- 
emiilion  from 
military  service. 
An  occasional 
Jewish  naniea])- 
pears  in  the  ros- 
ters of  those 
serving  in  the 
colonial  expedi- 
tions against  the 
French  and  In- 
dians, and  one 
or  perhaiis  two 
Jews  were  with 
Washington  on 
his      exi>editi(in 

across  the  Alleghanies  in  1754,  and  were  among  the 
recipients  of  grants  of  land  for  their  services. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Kevolulionary  movement 
and  before  the  formation  of  strong  parlic^s  was 
brought  about,  the  Jews  were  almost  to  a  man  su|i- 
portersdf  Ihecolonial  contentions.  Though  nundier- 
ing  only  a  bare  '2,000  in  a  total  popidation  of  '2.000.- 
000,  tlu'y  had  developed  large  commercial  interests  in 
Newport,  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  Savannah,  antl 
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New  York.  None  the  less,  in  all  these  cities  tliey 
were  ardent  supporters  of  the  various  measures  of 
nonimportation  designed  to  frustrate  the  IJiitish 
acts,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
greatly  engaged  in  intercolonial  and  Knglish  trade 
and  in  some  i)laces,  as  in  Philadelphia  and  Newport, 
were  the  largest  ship-owners.  At  least  eight  Phila- 
delphia .Tews  were  among  the  signers  of  liie  non-im- 
portation resolutionsadopted  in  that  city  in  1765,  and 
five  subscribed  to  those  of  New  York  in  17(i9.  When 
war  actually  broke  out  Jewish  names  occurred  on 

the  first  rosters. 
Though  no  com- 
plete figures 
hav(^  been  com- 
piled, it  is  prob- 
able that  not  less 
than  100  ofVlcers 
and  nun  served 
at  onelimeoran- 
otherin  the  Rev- 
olutionary war. 
Noteworthy  in 
this  connection 
are  the  forty 
Jews  among  the 
sixty  men  wlio 
composed  Capt. 
Richard  Lush- 
ington's  com- 
pany of  Charles- 
ton. Twcnty- 
fourofficershave 
been  counted, 
among  the  most 
disi  inguished 
being  Lieut.- 
Col.  David  S. 
FiiANKS,  Lieut. 
Isaac  Franks 
(lieutenant-colo- 
nel of  Pennsyl- 
vania militia, 
1794),  and  Ma- 
jor B  e  n  j  a  m  i  n 
Nones.  T  h  e 
slight  increase 
in  tlie  Jewisli 
population  be- 
tween the  close 
of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  and 
the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of 
181'2,  and  the  di- 
vided sent  inuiits 
which  prevailed 
during  the  latter  war.  render  it  likely  that  less  than 
fifty  Jews  participated  in  it,  and  none-  a|ipears 
to  iiave  gained  special  distinclioii.  In  the  Mexican 
waraboutsixtv  Jews  saw  service,  the  most  promi- 
nent being  Jlajor  and  Surgeon  David  ile  Lkon,  who 
twice  r<'ceived  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  gallantry, 
and  who  as  surgeon-general  of  the  Confederate  ar 
mies  organized  their  niedicar<lepartinents. 
The  <(Teet  of  the  increase  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
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tion  between  1848  and  1800  is  slinwii  in  tlie  military 
records  of  tUe  Civil  war.  Between  7.000  and  8.000 
Jews,  in  all  ranks,  saw  service  ou  botli  sides  of  this 
terril)le  conflict,  sonic  with  rare  distinction.  In- 
cluded in  this  nutnber  are  9  generals,  IS  colonels,  8 
lieutenant-colonels.  40  majors,  20.5  captains.  325  lieu- 
tenants. 48  ailjutants,  etc.,  an<l  3")  surgeons.  In  the 
recent  Spanisli-American  war  (1898)  Jews  formed  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  the  forces,  and  served  with 
distinction.  The  numbers  engaged  were  as  follows: 
Ollicers:  army,  33;  navy,  37;  ncm-commissioncd  otii- 
cers  and  men:  army,  3,450;  navy,  42. 

A  considerable  number  of  Jews  have  always  been 
found  in  the  regular  army  and  navy.  As  officers  the 
following  have  been  cons|iicuous:  Major  Alfreil 
MoitUKC.M  (1804-87),  e.viierton  ordnance  and  explo- 
sives ;  Commodore  Uriah  P.  Li;vy  (1793-1802), 
secured  the  abolition  of  corjioral  luiuishmcnt  in 
the  navy:  Capt.  Levi  M.  II.vitnY  (1793-1870);  Capt. 
Adolph  .Mauix  (1848) ;  Col.  Charles  II.  L.wciuiei.meu 
(ia59);  and  Capt.  E.  L.  Z.vlinski  (retired  1894). 

From  the  days  when  Georgia  was  a  colony  and  a 
Jew  occupied  the  governor's  chair,  and  from  tliosc 
when  Haym  S.m.o.mon  not  only  sustained  the  weak 
credit  of  the  Congress  of  the  Revolution  but  out  of 
his  private  purse  supported  some  of  the  most  jironii- 
neut  of  the  leaders  of  the  time  when,  without  his  aid, 
the  country  would  have  been  deprived  of  their  serv- 
ices, down  to  th(^  appointment  in  1902  by  President 
Roosevelt  of  Oscar  S.  Stu.\us  to  the  position 
of  successor  to  the  late  President  Harrison  as 
member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague,  there  has  bei  r.  a  full  record  of  service. 

Though  live  Jews  have  been  elected  to  the  Senate 
(Paviil  L.  Yii.KE  [1845-Gl];  Judah  P.  Ben,j.\min 
I  is.53-r.l  I :  Benjamin  F.  Jon.vs  [1879-85] ;  Joseph 
Simon  [1897-1903] ;  and  Isidor  R.vyneu  [1905]),  it 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  none  of  these  has  ever  held 
a  position  of  leadersliij)  in  the  Jewish  community, 
and  their  selection  has  been  madeirrespectiv(^of  anj' 
support  from  specifically  Jewish  sources.  Nor  lias 
any.  with  the  exception  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  at- 
tained a  position  of  leadership  among  his  colleagues 
in  the  Senate.  Benjamin's  services  to  the  Confed- 
eracy as  secretary  of  state  after  his  resignation  from 
the  Senate,  and  his  subsequent  career  in  p^ngland 
stamp  him  as  the  foremost  Jew  of  American  birth. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  had  about  forty 
Jewish  members,  of  whom  four  are  serving  at  the 
present  time.  Henry  JL  Goi.dfogi.e,  representing 
a  constituency  made  up  largely  of  Jews,  has  dis- 
played an  intelligent  activity  in  promoting  measures 
of  specifically  Jewish  interesl.  and  has  taken  a  iiromi- 
ncnt  part  in  the  endeavor  to  compel  Russia  to  rec- 
ognize American  passports  held  by  Jews.  In  1904, 
moreover,  both  political  parties  adopted  declarations 
in  tiK'ir  platforms,  pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  in- 
stitution of  measures  to  insure  the  e(|ual  treatment 
and  i>rotection  of  all  American  citizens  sojourning 
or  traveling  in  foreign  countries;  and  in  his  message 
to  Congress  of  Dec,  1904.  President  Roosevelt  spoke 
vigorously  against  the  Russian  attitude  as  alTecting 
American  Jewi.sli  citizens.  Of  Jews  who  have  served 
their  communities  in  the  lesser  oflices.  ranging  from 
that  of  city  alderman  or  councilman  to  the  higher 
state  positions,  the  numbers  are  so  great  that  no  ac- 


count is  possible  here.  Yet  space  must  be  allowed 
for  the  mention  of  Judge  Mayer  Sri.zBEUOEH  of 
Philadelphia,  conspicuous  among  American  Jews 
not  only  bj'  reason  of  his  exceptional  learning,  but 
also  because  of  his  activity  in  all  fieUls  of  Jewish 
activity. 

Especially  noteworthy  also  is  the  fact  that  the 
lirst  statue  presented  to  the  United  States,  thereby 
originating  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, was  the  gift,  in  1838,  of  a  Jew,  Lieutenant,  later 
Commodore,  Uriah  P.  Lew.  The  statue  is  one  of 
Thomas  JelTerson,  in  bronze,  and  was  executed  liy 
the  French  Jewish  sculptor  David  d'Augers. 

8.  Civil  and  Political  Rights:  It  was  within 
the  bounds  of  what  soon  became  the  United  States 
lliat  Jews  for  the  tirst  time  in  modem  liistory  were 
put  upon  a  plane  of  absolute  equality  with  other 
races.  Rhode  Island,  founded  by  Roger  Williams 
as  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  of  all  forms  of  reli- 
gious beliefs,  welcomed  the  Jews  not  less  than 
others.  For  that  reason  the  Jewish  community  in 
that  colony  attained  prominence  at  an  early  date,  and 
contributed  largely  to  its  development  along  com- 
mercial lines.  New  York,  South  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Georgia  gave  the  Jew  s  a  generous  welcome 
as  well,  and  attracted  in  consequence  considerable 
Jewish  communities  at  an  early  period  of  their  re- 
spective histories.  The  unfavorable  environment  of 
Puritan  New  England,  which  actuated  Roger  Will- 
iams to  establish  his  colony  as  a  protest  against  the 
illiberal  views  which  predominated  in  the  adjoining 
colonies,  rendered  the  establishment  of  an)'  sort  of 
Jewish  community  in  their  midst  an  impossibility. 
This  was  all  the  more  remarkable  since  the  earlier 
forms  of  government  and  laws  were  fa-shioned  in  a 
manner  upon  Old  Testament  lines.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  Massachusetts  (whose  first 
criminal  code  [1641]  gave  chapter  and  verse  from 
the  Bible  as  its  authority),  as  also  in  Connecticut. 
The  records  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  founded 
in  1638,  have  a  distinctly  Old  Testament  character, 
and  Biblical  precedent  is  quoted  foralmostevery  gov- 
ernmental act.  One  can  form  some  opinion  of  the 
measure  of  Old  Testament  influence  when  one  con- 
siders that  in  the  code  of  colony  laws  adopted  in 
New  Haven  in  1656  there  are  107  references  to  the 
Old  Testament  to  39  to  the  New,  and  of  the  latter 
5  are  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 

But  Jews  as  individuals  contributed  little  or 
nothing  to  direct  the  trend  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tion of  this  early  period.  The  lew  who  arrived 
previous  to  the  birth  of  liberal  ideas  during  the 
lieriod  of  the  Revolution  were  contented  to  be 
allowed  the  rare  opportunity  of  living  in  unmolested 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  made  no  contest  for 
political  rights,  though  an  occasional  bold  character, 
such  as  Asser  Levy  and  Rabba  Couty,  helped  much 
to  make  it  known  that  the  heavens  would  not  fall 
if  a  Jew  were  accorded  certain  political  privileges. 
The  participation  of  Jews  in  the  control  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  caused  the  extension  of 
liberal  political  ideas  to  the  colony  of  New  Amster- 
dam, and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  seriously 
curtaih'd  after  the  English  occupation.  Jews  were 
naturalized  occasionally  in  most  of  the  colonies  else- 
where than  in  New  England ;  and  in  New  York  they 
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appear  to  have  voted  for  state  officials  before  1787 
(see  page  348).  Under  tlie  Parliamentary  Act  of 
1740  foreigners  who  had  been  resident  in  the 
British  colonies  for  a  period  of  seven 
Naturali-  years  could  be  naturalized  without 
zation  Act    taking  the  sacrament,  merely  an  oalh 

of  1740.  of  fidelity  taken  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment being  required.  Before  1762 
there  is  record  that  thirty -five  Jews  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege,  and  after  that  date  many 
others  must  have  taken  the  oath.  Georgia,  Rhode 
Island,  and  South  Carolina  placed  no  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  Jew  holding  any  office,  though  in  most  of 
the  other  colonies  Jews  were  barred  because  of  the 
necessity,  on  the  assumption  of  office,  of  taking  an 
oath  either  "  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  "  or 
declaring  a  belief  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament.  Similarlj-,  in  the  more  illiberal 
colonies  the  right  of  suffrage  was  restricted  to 
Christians,  though  it  is  likely  that  the  restrictions 
were  not  severely  enforced. 

Though  the  constitutions  established  during  the 
Revolutionary  period  fixed  no  religious  qualifications 
for  the  suffrage,  except  that  of  New  Hampshire,  they 
were  far  more  stringent  where  the  matter  of  holding 
office  was  concerned.  All  but  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  and  South  Carolina  restricted  office-holders 
to  those  professing  the  Christian  religion,  and  this 
too  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  i^reambles  to  most  of 
the  constitutions  proclaimed  emphatically  the  rights 
to  which  man  was  by  nature  entitled.  To  men  of 
logical  mind,  like  Jefferson  and  jNIadison,  this  incon- 
sistency was  always  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  and  in 
their  own  state,  Virginia,  the^y  soon  began  an  agita- 
tion that  culminated  in  1785  in  the  passage  of  the 
Religious  Freedom  Act.  This  liberal  movement 
was  responsible  for  the  guaranties  embodied  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  which  effectively  insured  for  all 
time  the  fullest  degree  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  With- 
in a  few  months  the  same  idea  was  written  in  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  "no  religious  test 
shall  ever  be  recjuired  as  a  qualification  to  any  pub- 
lic office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States"  ; 
this  clause,  strengthened  by  the  first  amendment, 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  iirohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,"  fixed  the  federal  law  and  established  the 
absolute  equality  of  citizens  of  all  creeds  in  all  the 
territory  overwhich  the  United  Slates 
Principle  of  had  control.     Though  there  is  no  evi- 

Religious     dence  that  Jews  had  any  direct  hand 

Liberty,  in  placing  this  fitting  capstone  to  the 
constitutional  structure,  the  influence 
exerted  l)y  the  example  of  .so  commanding  a  figure 
as  Haym  S.m.o.mon,  and  the  services  rendered  the 
Uniteil  States  by  the  Jewish  soldiers  in  the  field, 
probably  jilayed  their  part.  In  this  connection  may 
be  mentioned  the  jietition  which  Gershom  Mendes 
Seixas,  Simon  Nathan  Asher  Jlyers.  Barnard 
Gratz,  and  Haym  Salomon,  the  mahamad  of  the 
Miekvc  Israel  synagogue  of  Philadelphia,  on  Pec. 
23.  1783,  sent  to  the  Council  of  Censors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania praying  for  the  removal  of  the  declaration  of 
belief  in  the  divine  insjiiration  of  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  as  a  (lualilicatiou  for  member 


sliip  in  the  Pennsylvania  assembly;  and  the  letter 
which  Jonas  Phillips  addressed  to  the  Federal  Con- 
vention, Sept.  7,  1787,  requesting  that  it  abolish  the 
same  qualification  ("Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc." 
No.  2,  p.  107).  Before  the  close  of  the  century  there 
was  great  advance  in  conforming  the  state  constitu- 
tions to  the  more  liberal  federal  constitution.  The 
spread  of  democratic  ideas,  started  by  the  election 
of  Jefferson  to  the  presidency,  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  broke  down  the  barriers  of  intolerance 
everywhere  but  in  Maryland,  and  that  state  gave 
way  just  as  the  period  was  brought  to  a  do.sc.  The 
effective  work  accom|)lished  by  the  Cohen  and 
Etting  families  in  pushing  through  the  "Jew  Bill" 
after  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  agitation  has 
already  been  referred  to  and  can  be  found  treated  iu 
detail  in  the  article  .M.\kvl.\xo.  It  is  the  only  in- 
stance in  American  history  where  the  establishment 
of  a  fundamental  constitutional  principle  can  be 
credited  directly  to  the  specific  labors  of  individual 
Jews. 

There  have  been   numerous  instances  in  which 
Jews  have  come  in  conflict  with  the  universal  Sun- 
day laws.     In  practically  all  cases  the  right  of  the 
state  to  enact  Sunday  laws  as  ])olice  regulations  has 
been  sustiu'ned.    The  statutory  laws  of 

Sunday  New  York  and  Indiana  exempt  one 
Laws.  who  ob.serves  some  day  of  the  week 
other  than  the  first  day  and  refrains 
from  labor  thereon,  from  suffering  prosecution  imder 
the  Sunday  laws  ("  Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc."  No. 
11,  p.  101).  In  1901  S.  II.  BoHOKsKV,  aniemberof  the 
Jlassachusetts  House  of  Representativ<'S,  iiilrodueed 
a  bill  exempting  persons  who  ob.served  the  sevenlb 
day  !is  Sabbath  from  any  penalty  for  laboring  on 
the  first  day.  The  bill  passed  the  House,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate.  That  the  Sunday  laws  in 
many  cases  inflict  direct  hardship  upon  large  sec- 
tions of  the  Jewish  conununity  can  not  be  denied, 
and  any  interpretation  of  them  except  as  police 
regulations  would  undoubtedly  be  construed  as  in- 
fringements upon  the  religious  liberty  of  tlu'  indi- 
vidiuil.  A  solution  of  the  dilliculty  might  be  found 
in  thegenerahuloplionof  the  New  Yorkand  Indiana 
statutes,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  indication  of  any 
movement  to  bring  thisabout.  In  cases  where  Jews 
are  interested  parties  or  witnesses,  objection  Ikis 
at  times  been  raised  against  going  to  trial  or 
giving  testimony  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week. 
Occasionally  a  postponement  lias  been  allowed  or 
a  witness  excused,  but  the  prevailingatlitude  of  the 
courts  has  been  that  where  duties  to  one's  religion 
and  to  the  state  come  in  conflict  the  latter  nnisl  pre 
vail.  The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  genenil  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  even  the  higher  courts  to 
maintain  that  this  is  a  Christian  country,  and  that 
legislation  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  iloclrines  of 
Christianity  cannot  be  allowed  to  prevail,  has  not 
failed  to  arouse  decided  opposition  in  many  Jewish 
(piarleis. 

9.  Science,  Art,  Literature,  and  the  Learned 
Professions:  Jews  have  been  meiubcrs  ol  all  the 
leariu'd  |irofessious— principally  the  legal  and 
medical— and  they  Imve  contributed  notably  lo  ilie 
advancemeutof  nearly  all  the  sciences  and  of  the  fine 
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arts.  Many  i-miiient  physicians,  medical  writers, 
aiul  professors  in  inediciil  scliools  me  Jews.  Tliere 
lias  lieeii  at.  leasloiieilistinj|;uislie(i  Ileljrew  sculplor, 
.Moses  EZKKIKI..  and  tlierc  are  several  otiiers  of  rank, 
among  whom  Ephraim  Ivrysku  and  Katlierine  M. 
Cohen  slionld  he  mentioned.  Louis  LoKis  is  ()n(M)f 
lliu  leading  painters  of  the  country,  and  has  done 
ilUislratinsof  a  hij;li  order;  the  Hosen- 
Jews  tlials  of  Philadelphia,  father  and  son, 
Eminent  in  are  distinguished  as  etchers  and  en- 

AU  De-  gravers.  Among  other  artists  of  note 
partments.  are  Tobj-  Rosenthal,  L.  Dcssar,  E.  C. 
I'eixotto,  Henry  Moslcr,  and  Albert  E. 
Sterner;  Leo  Mielzineris  both  sculptorand  portrait- 
painter.  As  caricaturists  Henry  Meyer  and  F.  Opper 
have  made  tlieir  mark.  Bernard  Herenson  is  one  of  tlie 
foremost  living  art-critics,  and  Charles  Waldstein  is 
one  of  tlie  leading  authorities  on  ancient  art.  Jews 
are  also  foinid  as  inventors,  e.(j..  Emil  Herliner,  in- 
ventor of  the  telephone-transmitter,  and  Louis  E. 
and  Max  Levy,  inventors  of  photoengraving  proo- 
cs.ses:  as  architects,  such  as  Danknuir  Adler  of 
Chicago,  and  Arnold  W.  Brunner  of  New  York; 
anil  as  engineers,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom 
is  Mendes  Cohen  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  pioneer 
railroad-builders  of  the  country,  and  at  one  time 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Many  Jews  hold  professorships  in  colleges:  M. 
Bloomfield  and  J.  H.  Hollander  at  Johns  Hopkins; 
Franz  Boas.  Hichard  Cotthcil,  and  E.  R.  A.  Selig- 
man  at  Columbia;  Morris  Loeb  at  the  University  of 
New  York;  Morris  Jastrow  and  Leo  S.  Rowe  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Joseph  Jastrow  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Charles  Grossat  Harvard; 
Ernst  Freundat  the  University  of  Chicago;  Jacques 
Loeb  at  the  University  of  California;  Isidor  Loeb  at 
the  University  of  Missouri;  while  a  much  larger 
number  are  as.sistant  professors  or  instructors.  Si- 
mon Fi.KXNKK  is  one  of  the  leading  pathologists,  and 
is  director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical 
Research  ;  and  Franz  Boas  is  eminent  as  an  anthro- 
pologist. 

The  most  distinguished  Jewish  writer  of  poetry 
in  the  United  St^ites  was  Emma  L.vz.vurs;  Jliclmel 
Heilprin  gained  eminence  as  an  editor  and  writer,  as 
have  Louis  J  Icilprin  as  an  encyclopedist,  Aiigelo  Heil- 
prin as  a  geologist,  and  Fabian  Franklin  as  a  mathe 
matician;  A.  Cahan.  Ezra  S.  Brudno,  Annie  Nathan 
Mayer,  Mary  Moss,  and  Enuna  Wolf  are  successful 
novelists;  and  Morris  Ro.senfeld  is  a  gifted  Yiddish 
poet.  Martha  Wolfenstein  has  written  Jewish  tales 
of  rare  literary  charm. 

Of  Jewish  periodicals  and  newspapers  published 
in  the  United  States  the  number  has  been  legion  (.see 
Pkrioi)ic.\i,S).  The  wiile  distribution  of  the  Jewish 
community  and  the  marked  division  into  the  Ortho- 
dox and  Reform  camps  have  rendered  impossible 
the  establishment  of  one  central  organ  for  the  Jews 
of  the  count  ry ,  as  in  England.  Weekly  newspapers, 
largely  of  local  interest,  though  containing  much 
reailable  material  upon  general  Jewish 

News-       alTairs,  ami  making  some  )iretense  to 

papers.       produce  articles  of  literary  quality,  are 

published  in  all  the  large  cities.     The 

first  Jewish   periodical    published    in    the    United 

States  was  "The  Jew."  issued  at  New  York  in  1823- 


1825;  and  unquestionably  the  most  significant  was 
the  "Occident,"  luiblished  at  Philadelphia  by  Isaac 
Lkkseii  from  1843  to  69  (tlie  last  volume  edited  by 
Mayer  Sulzhkuoeh). 

Among  the  more  important  weeklies  are  "The 
American  Israelite,"  Cincinnati,  18.54;  "The  Jew- 
ish Messenger,"  New  York,  18.57-1902;  "The  He- 
brew," San  Francisco,  18G3;  "The  American  He- 
brew," New  York,  1879;  "The  .Jewi.sh  Exponent," 
Philadelphia,  1887;  "The  Reform  Advocate," 
(Jhicago,  1891;  and  "The  Jewish  Comment,"  Bal- 
timore, 1895.  At  the  present  time  three  Jewish 
monthlies  are  issued:  "The  Menorah  "  (1S86),  organ 
of  the  B'nai  B'ritli  and  the  Jewish  Chautauqua; 
"The  JIaccabean "  (1901),  the  Zionist  organ ;  and 
"The  New  Era  Literary  Magazine"  (1903);  all  pub- 
lished at  New  York.  The  United  Hebrew  Charities 
of  New  York  also  publishes  a  magazine,  "Jewish 
Charity,"  devoted  to  .sociological  work,  and  there 
are  numerous  publications  of  a  similar  nature  issued 
by  other  philanthropic  organizations. 

Several  periodicals  have  been  published  in  Ger- 
man, and,  since  the  Ru.ssiau  immigration,  a  number 
in  Hebrew.  All  of  these  have  been  organs  repre- 
senting specifically  Jewish  religious  and  literary  in- 
terests. In  this  respect  they  have  differed  from  the 
multitudinous  issues  of  the  Yiddish  press  which 
have  seen  the  light  since  1883,  and  which,  thou,gh 
reflecting  Jewish  conditions,  have  in  only  a  few  in- 
stances had  anj'  religious  cast ;  they  have  been  more 
literary  and  scientific  than  religious. 

In  music  a  number  of  Hebrews  have  acquired  a 
reputable  position;  and  Fanny  Bloomtield-Zeisler  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  living  pianists.  Jews  are 
prominent  also  as  actors  and  as  dramatic  authors. 
Among  actors  of  bygone  times  may 
Music  and  be  mentioned  Aaron  J.  Pliillips,  who 
the  Stage,  lirst  appeared  in  New  York  at  the 
Park  Theater  in  1815  and  was  a  very 
successful  comedian;  Emanuel  .Tudah,  who  first  ap- 
peared in  1833;  and  Moses  S.  Phillips,  who  acted  at 
the  Park  Theater  in  1827.  Mordecai  31.  No.\H,  best 
known  as  journalist,  politician,  and  diplomat,  was 
also  a  dramatic  author  of  considerable  note.  Other 
dramatists  and  authors  were  Samuel  B.  II.  Judah 
(born  in  New  York  in  1790)  and  Jonas  B.  Phillips; 
and  at  the  present  time  David  Belasco  is  a  most  suc- 
cessful playwright.  The  control  of  theatrical  pro- 
ductions in  this  country  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
Jews  at  the  jiresent  time.  The  introduction  of 
opera  into  the  United  States  was  due  largely  to 
Ijorenzo  da  Ponte.  Alfred  Hertz  now  conducts 
at  the  Mel  i-opolitan  Opera  House,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  Heinrich  CVmried. 

10.  Commerce  and  Industry  :  In  commerce 
Jews  were  notably  important  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  early  colonial  period,  more  especially 
in  Pennsylvania  and  in  New  Y'ork,  many  of  the 
Jews  traded  with  the  Indians.  The  fact  "that  the 
earliest  settlers  were  men  of  means,  and  were  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  Jews  who  had  relatives  and 
friends  settled  throughout  the  Levant,  gave  them 
specially  favorable  opportunities  for  trading.  Some 
■were  extensive  ship-owners,  as  Aaron  Lopez  of 
Newport,  who  before  the  Revolutionary  war  had  a 
fleet  of  thirty  vessels ;  and  David  and  Moses  Franks 
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of  Philadt'l|ihia.  Jews  veiy  early  traded  between 
the  West  India  Islands  and  the  North-American  colo- 
nies, as  well  as  with  Amsterdam,  Venice,  etc. 

The  Jewish  immigrants  who  arrived  in  America 
during  the  nineteenth  ceutnry  were  in  tlu'  main  poor 
peopli^  who  commenced  trading  in  a  small  way,  usu- 
ally by  peddling,  whicli,  before  the  existence  of 
.  railroads,  was  a  favorite  method  of  carrying  mer- 
chandise into  the  country  districts.  By  industry 
and  frugality  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  moderate  fortunes.  The  Jews  of 
New  York  became  an  integral  part  of  that  great 
trading  connnunity. 

The  organization  out  of  which  grew  the  Stock 

Exchange  of  New  York  originated  in  an  agreement 

in  1792  to  buy  and  sell  only  on  a  definite  conunission  ; 

and  to  this  document  were  attached  the  signatures 

of  four  Jews.     Since  then  Jews  have 

Jews  Act-   been    ver}'   active  in   the   Stock  Ex- 

ive  in        change  and  in  banking  circles,  both 

Financial     in   New   York   and   elsewhere.      The 

Circles.  great-grandson  of  Haj'm  Salomon. 
William,  is  a  factor  of  consequence  in 
New  York  tinancial  circles.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  and 
James  Speyer  are  counted  among  the  leading  tinan- 
ciers  of  the  country.  The  .Jews  have  also  taken  an  im- 
portant part  in  controlling  the  cotton  trade,  and  in 
large  measure  the  clothing  trade  has  been  through- 
out its  history  in  their  hands  (see  below).  They  are 
likewise  very  prominent  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloaks  and  shirts,  and  more  recently  of  cigars  and 
jewelry. 

11.  Social  Condition  :  The  social  organization 
of  the  .lews  resident  in  America  has  differed  little 
from  that  in  other  countries.  In  the  early  colonial 
period  the  wealthier  Hebrews  seem  to  have  taken 
inut  with  their  Christian  fellow  citizens  in  the  or- 
ganization of  dancing  assemblies  and  other  social 
functions,  and  clubs.  Nevertheless,  in  the  main, 
and  without  any  compulsion,  .Jews  preferred  to  live 
in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  a  peculiarity 
which  still  ju-evails. 

At  the  time  when  little  toleration  was  shown  in 
other  countries,  there  were  in  America  many  inter- 
changes of  mutual  good-will  between  Christians  and 
Jews.  Uabhillayyim  Isaac  Carregal  was  one  of  the 
close  friends  of  Ezra  Stiles,  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lege; and  as  early  as  1711  the  Jews  of  New  York 
made  a  contribution  of  £3.1'2s.  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  steeple  on  Trinity  Church. 
Jews  and  Oershom  IMendcs  Seixas,  minister  of 
Christians  I  he  Slx^arith  Isracd  congregation,  New 
Cooperate.  York,  was  a  trustee  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege (17IS4-181.J),  although  this  organi- 
zation was  inider  the  Episcopal  Church;  and  the 
Episcojial  bishop  of  New  York  occasionallj'  attended 
service  in  the  synagogue.  After  1848  there  arrived 
a  large  number  of  Jews  who  could  not  speak  the 
English  language,  and  to  them  a  certain  odium  at- 
tached on  this  account;  but  this  seems  gradually 
to  have  worn  ofT,  The gi'Ueral  .Vnierican  public  ex- 
hibited great  .sympatliy  for  the  .lews  in  18(()atlhe 
time  of  the  Damascus  nuirilers.  in  I8.'i3-.'>7  at  the 
time  of  the  Swiss  troubles,  and  again  in  1882.  1003, 
and  lOO.Ton  theoccasionof  tbepersecutionsin  Hussia. 
Hermann  .Vlilwardt,  on  his  visit  to  America  in  1895, 


found  the  soil  an  unfavorable  one  for  hisanti-Seniitic 
propaganda,  and  when  he  projected  it  was  protected 
from  violence  by  Jewish  policemen. 

Though  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the 
anti-.Semitic  movements  of  continental  Europe,  an 
undoubted  and  extensive  social  prejudice  against 
the  Jews  exists,  which  manifests  itself  in  numerous 
petty  though  not  insignitit'ant  ways,  mainly  in  the 
Eastern  States,  where  their  numbers  are  greatest.  It 
has  assumed  the  form  of  excluding  Jewish  children 
from  certain  private  schools,  and  their  elders  from 
clubs  and  some  hotels. 

Very  early  the  Jews  in  America  began  to  form 
social  organizations.  A  club  was  started  in  New- 
port as  early  as  1709;  and  social  clubs— some  com- 
prising many  members  and  possessed 

Hebrew      of  magnilicent  properties — have  been 

Clubs.  established  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  The  development  of  lie- 
brew  social  clubs  has  been  larger  in  the  United  Stales 
than  elsewhere.  American  Jews  have  also  been 
especially  given  to  the  forming  of  secret  orders, 
which,  while  tliey  had  primarily  an  educational  and 
charitable  puri)o.se,  had  much  social  inlluence,  and 
tended  powerfully  toward  the  continued  association 
of  JeW'S  with  one  another  when  the  hold  of  the 
synagogue  upon  them  relaxed.  These  were  supple- 
mented later  by  the  formation  of  Young  Men's  lie- 
brew  Associations,  which,  like  the  orders,  partake 
to  some  extent  of  the  nature  of  social  orsranizations. 

A.  H.   F. 

12.  Russian  Immigration:  Individual  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  Jews,  especially  the  hitter,  emigiated 
to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Anierican 
Revolution,  among  whom  was  Ilayin  Salomon,  one 
of  the  noblest  examplesof  devotion  to  .Vnierican  lib- 
erty and  a  friend  of  Kosciusko.  The  Russian  ukase 
of  1827  drafting  Jewish  boys  at  the  age  of  twelve  to 
military  service  (see  Jew.  E.ncvc.  iii.  .'5491).  n.v.  C.\N- 
ToNisTs),  and  that  of  184.5extending  the  conscription 
to  Russian  Poland  were  the  starting-points  of  enu- 
gration  to  England  and  thence  to  America.  The 
epoch-making  period  of  1848  and  the  revolt  in  Po- 
land in  1803  were  factors  in  increasing  the  emigra- 
tion of  .Jews  from  Russia.  But  the  Russo-Jewish 
emigration  en  masse  did  not  begin  till  1881.  Prior 
to  that  date  it  had  been  restricted  almost  entirely  lo 
the  provinces  lying  about  tiicNiemen  ami  theDi^na, 
and  the  emigrants  were  voluntary  ones  who  desired 
lo  belter  their  economic  condition  and  lo  tempt  for- 
lun(!  elsewhere. 

With  the  anti-.Jewish  riots  of  April  27,  1881,  at 

Yelizavetgnid,  and  the  later  riots  in  Kiev  and  other 

cities  of  Sonlh  Russia,  Jewish  emigni- 

Emigra-  tion  to  the  United  States  assumed  an 
tion.  entirely  different  diameter,  and  re- 
ceived an  impetus  so  remarkable  astn 
create  ii  new  epoch  in  American  Jewish  history.  The 
first  group  of  the  new  class  of  imniigninls.  consisting 
of  about  2.')0  members  of  the  .\ni  '(Ham  Society 
("Eternal  People"),  arrived  in  New  York  city  July 
29.  1881  :  the  Ihiril  and  last  croup  of  the  same  society 
arrived  :May  30,  1882,  and  was  followed  by  streams 
of  Russo-Jewish  refugees.  The  iininigratioti  largely 
increased  from  1892,  and  still  more   from  1901  (see 

JIlUIl.\TIOX). 
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The  forced  emigration  of  tlie  Russian  Jews  owing 
to  llii'ir  piTseeutiou  by  tin-  Russian  government 
evoked  loud  protests  from  prominent  men  in  the 
United  States,  and  mueli  sympatliy  was  expressed 
for  the  refugees.  The  most  imitortaut  meeting, 
conveneil  by  ex-President  U.  S.  Grant  and  seventy 
otliers,  was  held  Feb.  1,  1882.  at  Chieliering  Hall, 
New  York,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  mayor, 
William  U.  Grace.  In  Pliiladelpliia  a  similar  meet- 
ing was  held  a  fortnight  later  (Feb.  15)  under  the 
presidency  of  flavor  Samuel  King;  and  through  the 
elforts  of  Drexel,  the  banker,  a  fund  of  S2o.000  for 
the  relief  of  the  refugees  was  collected.  Indeed, 
funds  in  aid  of  the  Russian  Jews  were  raised  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  America.  The  Hebrew  Immi- 
grants Aid  Society  of  the  United  States  collected  in 
1883  about  .SSOD.OOO,  of  which  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle  of  Paris  contributed  .$40,000,  the  General 
Committee  of  Paris  S20,000,  the  Berlin  Committee 
§35,000,  the  JIausion  House  Committee  of  London 
S40,000.  and  the  New  York  Russian  Relief  Fund 
(Jacob  II.  SchilT,  treasurer)  §57,000.  Altogether  the 
last-named  funil  amounted  to  about  §70,000.  In 
188:i  about  §00.000  more  was  collected,  for  the  im- 
mediate relief  of  the  Russian  immigrants,  and  tem- 
porary quarters  were  built  on  Ward's  Island  and 
at  Greenpoint,  L.  I.  About  3,000  immigrants  were 
temporarily  housed  and  maintained  there  until  they 
found  employment. 

Michael  Hkili'uis  induced  the  various  committees 
to  colonize  the  immigrants:  but  nearly  all  s\ich  un- 
dertakings pnivcd  unsuccessful.  The  Jewish  Ag- 
ricultural and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  however, 
reports  for  iyu4  some  improvement  in  tins  respect 
("American  Hebrew,"  March  17,  1U05;  see  also  Jew. 
En'cyc.  i.  256  etscq.,  s.v.  AcnicnLTtJR- 

Agricul-  Ai.  Coi^ONiES  in  the  United  States). 
tural         This  society  is  endeavoring  to  extend 

Colonies,  its  work  by  starting  small  agricultural 
settlements  at  different  points.  Many 
farms  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  have  passed 
into  Jewish  hands,  and  the  number  of  Jewish  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States  is  now  estimated  at  12.000. 
Altogether  tlie  various  connnittees  and  societies  as- 
sisted probably  5  per  cent  of  the  total  Jewish  immi- 
grants. Of  the  remainder,  some  were  dependent 
on  relatives  and  friends;  but  a  great  majority, 
independent  of  any  assistance,  worked  out  their  own 
destiny  as  did  their  countrymen  who  preceded  them. 

The  Hebrew  Immigrants  Aid  Society  of  New 
York  helps  to  lind  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Jew- 
ish immigrants,  and  pleads  for  the  discharge  of  de- 
tained immigrants.  The  society  engages  lawyers  to 
defend  cases  of  deportation.  From  Sept.  1,  1902.  to 
Aug.  1,  1904,  it  appealed  217  cases.  ^28  of  wliich 
were  sustained  and  89  dismissed.  The  cost  of  the 
appeals  amounted  to  §1.305.78.  The  total  income 
of  the  society  for  that  period  was  §6,029.29. 

The  Jewish  pioneers  from  Russia  and  Poland  be- 
came glaziers,  cigar-makers,  pedlers, 
Develop-     small  shopkeepers,  and  proprietors  of 

ment  of      supply  stores  for  pedlers.    In  the  fifties 

Industry,     there   were    about  a   dozen    Russian 

Jews  in  New  York  engaged  in  various 

trades,  as  tobacco,  jewelry,  passementerie,  millinery, 

hats    and  caps,   and   general   dry-goods.      During 


tlie  sixties  there  were  Russo-Jewish  manufacturers 
of  hoop-skirts,  cloaks,  and  clothing.  A  few  Rus- 
sian Jews  were  among  the  California  pioneers,  and 
achieved  their  successes  not  as  miners,  but  as  mer- 
chants. Others  drifteil  to  the  South,  especially  to 
Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  where  they  prospered 
as  business  men,  cotton-planters,  and  even  as  slave- 
owners. Some  became  importers  and  exporters  of 
merchandise.  Abraham  Ralfel,  a  native  of  Suwalki, 
exported  agricultural  machinery  and  windmills  to 
Moscow  in  1862.  Moses  Gardner,  a  native  of  Sherki 
(b.  1815;  d.  1903  in  New  York),  imported  linen 
crashes  and  furs  from  Russia,  making  annual  trips 
to  St.  Petersburg.  Moscow,  and  Nijni-Novgorod  for 
that  purpose.  Solomon  Silberstein,  a  native  of 
Grodno,  arrived  in  New  York  in  1849,  went  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1850,  and  prior  to  1867  was  engaged  in  tlie 


Name  of  Union. 


Amjilpamated  Waiters'  Union,  No.  1,  of 
N.Y 

BaiitTs'  Union  (Brooltlyn  and  Harleiii). 

Bill-Posters'  and  Usliers'  Union 

Bovs'  Waist  Maliers'  Union 

Brotherbood  of  Tailors,  U.    G.  W. 
of  A 

Pants  Maliers'  Union,  D.  G.  W.  of  A. 

Vest  Maliers'  Union 

Knee-Pants  Makers'  Union,  V.  G.W. 
of  A 

Sailor  Jacket  Makers'  Union,  U.  G. 
W.  of  A 

Cliildren's  Jacket  Makers'  Cnion,  U. 
G.W.  of  A 

Washable  Stuff  Sailor  Suit  Makers' 
Union 

Second-Hand  Clotliing  Tailors'  Un- 
ion   _ 

Choristers'  Union 

Cigarette  Makers'  Union,  Flat l 

Cigarette  Makers'  Union,  Paper [ 

Cigarette  Makers'  Union,  Progres- 1 
sive  Rolled  (CO  per  cent  girls) ....  J 

Clipping  Sorters'  Union  (girls) 

Cloak  and  Suit  Tailors'  Union 

Cutters'  Union 

East  Side  Barbers'  Union 

Hebrew  Actors'  Protective  Union  .... 

Infant  Shoemakers'  Union 

Knitters'  Union,  New  York t 

Brooklyn )' 

Ladies'  Waist  Makers'  Union 

Ladies'  Wrapper  Makers'  Union 

Mineral-Water  Bottlers'  and  Drivers' 
I'nion 

Mattres-s  Makers'  Union 

Paper  Box  Makers'  Union 

Purse  and  Bair  Makers'  Union 

Shirt  .Makers'  Union 

Suspender  Makers,  1..  QS/m  A .  F.  of  L.  I 
Trinnning  operators' Union  (" 

Theatrical  Musical  Union  (about  1,000 
Jews) 

Trunk  Makers'  Union 

Typographical  Union 

Variety  Actors"  Union 


Totals 30,970 
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10,000 
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500 


300 
6.000 


300 

.WO 
300 
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.500 
300 
300 


150 
100 


.50 

300 

45 


C.  w  tn 


40 
90 
30 


9.000         90 


25 

475 

150 
3,000 

35 

170 

475 

270 


125 
375 
255 

370 


112 
90 


15,582 


50 
95 


.50 
50 


50 


95 

90 


50 
75 

sa 

90 

80 


90 


*  Joined  non-Jewish  unions. 

Importation  of  furs  from  Alaska,  then  a  Russian 
possession.  Silberstein  even  ventured  across  Bering 
Strait  to  Kamchatka  and  Vladivostok  to  import 
merchandise  to  California.  His  business  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  chartered  a  special  vessel 
to  transport  his  goods;  and  it  may  be  added  that  he 
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gave  orders  to  the  captain  not  to  begin  the  voyage 
on  a  Sabbath-day.  Kussiau  Jews  were  largely  in- 
terested in  the  Alaskan  Fur  Company. 

Keuben  Isaacs,  a  native  of  Siiwalki,  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1849  and  went  to  California  in  ISfiO. 
From  1868  he  was  engaged  with  his  brother  Israel 
in  the  exportation  of  kerosene  oil  to  Japan.  Later, 
under  the  firm  name  "  R.  Isaacsct  Bro.,"  they  opened 
a  branch  at  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  Japan,  and,  as 
"The  American  Commercial  Co. ,"  they  established 
another  at  JIanila.  Pliilijiiiine  Lslands.  There  are 
several  American-Russian  Jews  now  (1905)  doing 
business  with  Japan. 

Up  to  the  eighties  the  Russian  Jews  were  princi- 
pally (ledlers,  shopkeepers,  and  manufacturers,  but 
with  the  Jewish  persecution  in  Russia  many  skilled 


Penal  Institutions. 

Total 
Prisoners. 

Total 
Jews. 

Russian 
and  Po- 
lisbJews. 

Allianv  Penitentiary 

700 
l.inu 

2.17(1 

1.1(11) 

iMKI 

l,4riO 

NK) 
l.UOO 

4 
36 

7 
11 
So 
99 

73 

1 
g 

Auhurn            "         

lilaikwi'lls  Island  .\linshouse... 
HInikwcll-  Island  Workliousf. . . 
Clintnti  Prison 

3 
13 

Klinira  Ki-ronnatory 

Kings  Cduntv  Prison 

18 

Totals 

9,820 

257 

72 

Dr.  Radin  gives  tlie  following  figures  for  tlie  New 

York  city   prisons   for  the   years  1902,    1903,  and 
1904: 


Penal  Institutions. 


Blackwells  Island  Workhouse 

[Blackwells  Island  Workhouse  dur- 

intr  the  year] 

Brooklyn     Disciplinary     Training 

School 

City  Penitentiary 

House  of  Refuge 

Tombs 


1903. 


Total 
Prisoners. 


1,930 

[17,745] 


8.50-900 
430-450 


Total 
Jews. 


[4(a] 

19 

47 

227 

3035 


Russian 
Jews. 


about  2/3 


1903. 


1901. 


Total 
Prisoners. 


1,800 

[Id.im] 

240-2.50 
580-620 
aiO-ftTO 
450-500 


Total 
Jews. 


48 

[767] 

16-20 

45 -.50 

210-2.50 

30-40 


Russian  j     Total 
Jews.      Prisoners. 


about  2/3 


[19,520] 

275 

746 

m) 

l,3!i0 


Total 
Jews. 


[1,036] 

21 

.52 

2.5:) 

15:) 


Russian 
Jews. 


about  600 

3 

92 
60 


laborers  were  forced  to  emigrate  to  America.  These 
were  later  organized  into  various  unions;  and  many 
affiliated  with  the  United  Hebrew  Trades  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  organized  in  1889  by  Morris  Hill- 
quit  and  Joseph  Barondess.  The  skilled  Jewish 
laborers  in  New  York  city  now  number  over  75,000, 
of  wliom  two-thirds  are  Ru.ssian  Jews.  The  United 
Hebrew  Trades  represent  about  25.000,  but  in  times 
of  strikes  they  increase  to  50.000.  Abraham  Li])])- 
nian,  secretary  of  the  United  Hebrew  Trades,  has 
furnished  the  above  table  on  page  808.  showing  the 
various  unions,  their  average  memberships,  and  the 
number  of  liusso-Jewish  members  in  Jan..  1905. 

Russo-Jewish  skilled  laborers  are  found  elsewhere 
than  in  New  York.  In  the  silk-factories  of  New 
Jersey,  in  th(^  machine-sliops  of  Connecticut,  and  in 
the  jewelry-factories  of  Rhode  Island  they  are  to  be 
seen  side  by  side  with  tlie  best  non-Jewisii  working 
men. 

Russian  Jews  liavealso  helped  to  develop  the  real- 
estate  market  in  the  principal  centers  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  city  of  New  York  they  are  among 
the  largest  operators;  and  they  have  built  up 
Brownsville,  a  subiirl)  of  Brooklyn,  and  a  consider- 
able piirt  of  the  Bronx  on  the  Harlem  Itiver.  Russo- 
Jewish  activity  in  every  line  of  industry  extends  to 
all  cities  of  the  Union,  but  nion^  i)articularly  to 
New  York,  Philadelpliia,  Biiltimore,  Boston.  Chi- 
cago, l^ittsbiirg,  anil  St.  Louis. 

Criminal  statistics  show  a  low  ]ierceiitagc  of  crime 
among  the  Russian  Jews  as  compared  with  the  gen- 
eral jiopiilation.  The  report  of  Dr.  A.  M.  Radin, 
visiting  clia|)lain  of  New  York  slate  prisons,  for 
the  year  lOliIi  presents  tlie  following  details  concern- 
ing the  Jewish  jirisoncrs; 
XII.— 24 


The  large  percentage  of  Jewish  boys  in  the  House 
of  Refuge  on  Ilandnlls  Island  is  accounted  for  by  the 
existence  of  special  sectarian  lu'otectories,  which  care 
for  a  large  number  of  boys,  while  the  Jews  have  no 
separate  house  of  refuge.  These  statistics,  from  the 
densest  and  most  crowded  Jewish  population  in  the 
Union,  are  the  best  evidence  of  the  moral  and  law- 
abiding  character  of  the  Jews  in  general  and  of  the 
Russo-Jewish  immigrants  in  jiarticular.  Where  the 
Jews  are  not  so  thickly  congregated  few  if  any  are 
to  be  found  in  the  prisons:  in  each  of  three  of  the 
penal  institutions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  namely,  the  Syracuse  Penitentiary,  the 
Monroe  County  Penitentiary  at  Rochester,  and  the 
ICrie  County  Penitentiary  at  BulTalo,  there  was  in 
1908  only  one  Jew. 

The  Russiun  Jews,  even  those  who  Iiave  neglected 
or  have  bad  no  opportunity  to  study  in  Russia,  learn 
the  Knglish  language  as  soon  as  they 
Education,  arrive  in  America:  and  some  study 
the  higher  bninclies  of  English  lilera- 
ture.  Their  children  almost  w  ithout  exceptiiin  at- 
tend the  public  schools;  and  many  avail  llicniselves 
of  the  education  alforded  in  the  high  schools,  the 
City  College,  and  the  Normal  College,  as  well  as  the 
universities.  More  than  00  per  cent  of  I  he  students 
in  these  collegesare  RiLS-so-Jewishimniigmiits  orllie 
childien  of  Russian  Jews.  The  majority  of  Ihe 
parents  are  poor:  but  they  pinch  Iheniselves  to 
keep  theirchihiren  in  college  rather  than  let  llicm 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

.Vinong  the  Russian  Jews  in  New  York  city  there 
are  ahoul  400  physicians.  1.0(10  drugglst.s.  :)0«)  den- 
lists.  400  lawyers,  luul  3.5  architects,  besides  many 
in   other    professions,    particularly   musicians   and 
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composers  of  poi)iiliir  music.  Biogrnphk'S  of  tlie 
nioif  prominent  inofessionnl  men  will  be  found  in 
tlic  "Anieriean  Jewish  Year  Book  for56G5."  Also 
miiny  Uussian  Jews  are  clerks  in  the  city  departmen- 
tal o'llices ;  and  a  large  number  are  teachers  in  the 
l)ublic  schools. 

Since  about  1885  the  Russian  Jews  in  America 
have  created  an  amount  of  literature  in  Yiddish 
exceeding  the  productions  of  the  same  kind  that  have 
been  published  in  Russia  and  elsewbero  during  the 
.Siime  period  (see  L.  Wiener,  "A  History  of  Yiddish 
Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  New  York, 
1899).  Six  daily  Yiddish  newspapers  are  printed  in 
the  city  of  New  York  (circulation  (exceeding  100,000 
copies),  which  inform  the  Jewish  immigrants  of  the 
general  topics  of  the  day  and  serve  by  their  ad  vertise- 
n\ents  as  aids  in  securing  employment.  They  serve 
also  to  help  the  immigrants  in  the  reading  of  news- 
papers in  English.     There  are,  besides, 

Yiddish  the  Hebrew  weekly  "Ila-Leom  "  and 
Press.  other  Yiddish  and  Hebi-ew  periodicals. 
The  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  press  is  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Russian  Jews, 
who  are  well  represented  also  among  the  reporters 
and  journalists  of  the  secular  press  (see  Dracbman, 
"Neo-Hebraic  Literature  in  America,"  in  "Seventh 
Report  of  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  Associa- 
tion," New  York,  1900). 

Russo-Jewish  educational  work  in  the  city  of  New 
York  is  conducted  by  The  Educational  Alliance, 
of  which  David  lJi,.\rsTKiN  is  superintendent  and 
Adolph  M.  Radin  and  Harris  ;\Iasliansky  are  lec- 
turers. Others  hold  special  classes  in  various 
branches  of  science  and  literature.  Russian  Jews 
are  devoted  frequenters  of  the  public  libraries,  read- 
ing the  best  selected  literature  and  but  little  tiction. 
Their  principal  literary  societies  are  the  Ouole 
SiiEM  Association  and  MetizeSefat  Eber.  Among 
earlier  literary  societies  were  Doreshe  Sefat  Eber, 
founded  in  1880  (i.ssued  "  Ha-Me'asscf,"  No.  i.,  1881); 
the  Hebrew  Literary  Society  of  Chicago  (issued 
"Keren  Or,"  2  Nos.,  Chicago,  1889);  Melize  Sifrut 
Yisrael  bc-Ainerika  (issued  "Ner  ha-Ma'arabi," 
New  York,  1895-97);  and  the  Russian  American  He- 
brew Association,  organizeil  bv  Dr.  A.  Radin  in 
1890. 

The  first  Russo-Jewish  congregation,  the  Beth 
Hamidrash  Hagodal,  was  organized  in  New  York  in 
1852.  There  are  now  more  tlian  300  large  and  small 
congregations  and  liebras;  also  orders,  lodges,  and 
benevolent  and  charitable  societies  and  institutions, 
foremost  among  which  are  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital 
and  the  Gemiluth  llasadim  Association.  With  re- 
gard to  the  synagogues  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Russian  Jew  does  not  adopt  Reform  customs,  but  is 
strictly  Orthodox.  Short  biographical  sketches  of 
their  rabbis  and  cjintors  will  be  found  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Jewish  Year  Book  for  5004." 

The  Russian  Jew  is  quickly  adapting  himself  to 
American  life.  According  to  Dr.  JI.  Fishberg, 
Russo-Jewish  immigrants  improve  in  stature,  chest- 
development,  and  muscular  strength  after  their  ar- 
rival. Their  descendants,  he  says,  are  improving 
physically,  morally,  and  intelleclually  under  the 
favorable  influence  of  American  conditions.  When 
called  upon   the  Russian  Jews  in  America  do  not 


hesitate  to  tight  for  the  country  which  has  given 
them  freedom.  During  the  war  willi  Spain  the 
nund)er  of  Russian  Jews  who  enrolled  as  volunteers 
in  the  United  States  army  was  greater  in  projiortiou 
to  their  population  than  that  of  other  foreigners. 
The  regular  army  also  has  a  goodly  number  of  Rus- 
sian Jews  in  its  ranks;  and  their  bravery,  energy, 
and  power  of  endurance  have  frequently  been 
praised  by  their  otticers. 

See  also  AoKicuLTUii.iL  Colonies  in  the  United 
States;  Dhama,  Yiddish;  Migu.^tion;  New 
YoitK;  Russia,  Emigration  (where  statistics  are 
given). 

BiBl.iOfiRAPHY  :  History  and  Data :  G.  M.  Price,  Russki  Ycvrci 
V  Am€7iliiie  (a  review  of  events  from  l.'Wl  lo  ls91).st.  Peters- 
burg, ISiW;  EUvvaril  A.  Steincr,  in  Tlir  ()ull<iiik  (Sept.  and 
Dec,  1*12),  l.\xil.  Sas;  Eisenstein,  In  I'lihl.  Am.  Jcii'.  Hint. 
Sue.  No.  9;  Maurice  Fishber^^,  in  American  Mtint}tli/  lie- 
ritic  iif  Reviews  (190J).  x.wi.  ;iI5;  A.  Calian,  in  Atlantic 
M'intlilii  (July  and  Dec,  ISilK),  Ixxx. 

hnuiipration :  A.  J.  L.  Hurwitz.  Rumania  va-Ann-rilia, 
p.  47,  Berlin.  1H74 ;  Reports  of  Hetoriv  Emigrant  Aiil  So- 
cietij.  New  Yorii,  IKSi  and  ISSi;  B.  V.  IVixotlo.  ir;/,i(  sliall 
We  Do  with  Onr  Imniiijratitni?  New  York,  18^7;  U.S.  Murais, 
The  Jews  of  Philadelphia,  pp.  30ii-U'IIS,  Philadelpliia,  1894; 
Eisensl^in,  in  Ha-Modia'  le  Hadashim,  pp.  21-229,  New 
Yorl;.  1(H)I ;  L.  E.  Levy,  Russian. lewish  Refugees  in  Amer- 
ica. Pliiladelphia,  l.'^9.'i  (reprint  from  Simon  Wolf.  r//c. 4 mcr- 
ican  Jew  as  Patriot,  Soldier,  antl  Citizoi,  pp.  ."i44-.5(i4). 

Colonization:  Menken.  Report  oii  the  First  Russian  Jew- 
ish Colony  in  the  L'uihil  .states.  New  York,  1sn2  (puhiistied 
by  the  Hebrew  Emif^rant  Aid  Society);  Goldniiin.  t'olouiza- 
tion  nf  Russian  Reunites  in  the  West,  18S2  (publi.slied  by 
the  same  society);  looiigural  Report  of  Jewish  Alliance  o'f 
Aniiriea,  Pliihidelpliiii.  I  Sill ;  William  Stainshy,  T)ie  Jcu-ish 
Cot,mies  of  South  Jerseu,  Camden,  N.  J.,  19111 :  Tlic  Ameri- 
can Hebrew,  April  11).  191*!,  and  March  17,  ISftj  (on  the  work 
of  the  Uenioval  OQlce);  The  Reform  Advocate,  -March  21  and 
April  4,  Hi(i;i. 

Sanitation:  Klaurice  Fi.shlierff.  Hecilth  and  Sanitation  of 
the  Immigrant  Jewish  PopnlatUni  of  Nciv  York,  189:3  (re- 
print from  Meiuirah,  Aug.  and  Sept.,  1902). 

Criminality:  Adolph  M.  U:tdin.  Rejmrt  of  Vi.'iiting  Chap- 
laiti,  1893;  idem,  Asire  oni  u-llarzel  (in  Hebrew  and  .lu- 
daeo-German).  New  York.  1S93:  Israel  Davidson,  in  Jt»'i.-7i. 
Charitii.  Nov.,  I'.«i:i.  and  Jan..  KKIl. 

Descriptive:  Kiseosteiri.  in  Ho-,4 si/ (1886).  ii.  214-219;  M. 
Weinberger,  Ha-Vi  hiolim  weha-l'ehailut  be-Newnen-k, 
New  York.  1887  ;  Adoli)he  lianziu'er  .  .  .  .  IS'ew  York  Ghetto, 
in  Jew.  Chrtni.  Aug.  9.  2:!,  :i(i.  and  Sept.  fi.  19U1 ;  A.  H.  Ford, 
in  Pearson's  ilagaziio-,  Sept..  V.Ui;  H.  Hapgood.  The  .Spirit 
of  the  Ghetto,  New  Y'ork,  1902:  Ezra  S.  Brudno,  in  The 
I)'orW.s  II"o)7f,  vii.447l,45i).'>;  M.J.  McKenna,  (nir  llrethren 
of  the  Tenement  ami  the  Ghetto,  New  Y'ork.  1899;  Kalherine 
Kaufman,  In  the  New  York  Ghetto,  in  Munseii's  Magazine 
(19IKI).  xxiii.  6n8-H19;  S.  Rubinow,  Eaounnic  Contlitimis  of 
tlie  Russian  Jews  in  New  Yrnk,  in  Voskhoil,  19(l.i.  No.  1, 
XXV.  121-1411  (Uussian);  A.  Tiraspolski.  Jc leMi  Immigraids 
in  the  I'mled  states,  in  Voskhod,  ib.  No.  2,  pp.  86-98;  JI.  Z. 
Raisin,  in  lla-Sltiloah,  vols,  iv.,  v..  vi.,  vii. 

Fiction:  N.  Bernstein,  J »  the  Gates  of  Israel,  New  Y'ork. 
1902;  Abraham  Cahan,  Tlie  Imported  liriilegroiuu,  ami 
Other  Stories  of  the  New  York  Glietio,  Boston  and  New 
Y'ork.  IS9S:  idem.  YekKa  Tale  of  the  New  York  Ghetto, 
1899;  ISrunu  Lessiiic  lliildn  u  of  Me)i.  New  York,  190;i;  Ezra 
S.  Bnidnii,  The  Fugitive,  New  York,  19U4. 

H.  R.  J.  D.  E. 

13.  Statistics:  The  growtli  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  been  quite  extraordinary.  At  the  beginning 
of  thecentui-y  it  probably  did  not  number  more  than 
2,000  (800  in  Charleston,  500  in  New  York,  150  in 
Phihidelphia,  and  the  remainder  scattered  thi'ough- 
out  the  rest  of  the  original  states).  The  population 
received  accretions,  mainly  from  England  and  Ger- 
many, up  to  1848,  when  the  number  had  increased  to 
50,000.  Then  from  the  Teutonic  lands  there  occuired 
a  great  immigration  due  to  the  failui'c  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  and  up  to  1881  the  immigrants  probably 
numbered  over  100,000;  then  the  population  was 
estimated  at  230,357.  During  the  twenty-five  years 
1881-1905  very  nearly  1,000,000  Jewish  "immigrants 
reached  the  United  States,  as  follows : 
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United  States 


Years, 

New  York. 

Phlladel- 
pWa. 

Baltimore. 

Totals. 

1881-84 

188.5-<,I8 

18»}<1    

■404,101' 
29,088 
.53,687 
37,9.52 
.54,.594 
60,815 
89,443 

100,338 

";ili,39(i ' 
1,(>49 
3,870 
2,253 
2,475 
3,357 
.5,310 
9,392 

■18,677  ■ 
1,4(B 
2,439 
1,343 

l,.5i;6 

2,993 
6,606 
5,086 

62,022 

4.59,168 

32.21  H 

1900 

1901.... 

.59.991! 
41, .548 

1902 

190:) 

1904 

1905 

58,(j;j5 
(i7,l(k5 
101,3.58 
114,816 

Totals  — 

8.30,017 

64,(i96 

40,173 

996,908 

Against  tin;  e.\traor(lin,iry  imniignition  mdst  be 
counted  a  certain  amount  of  emigration,  ineliiiliiig 
alxnit  one  jier  cent  who  are  deported,  and  a  large 
number  of  Russian  Jews  who  sulT'er  from  nostalgia 
("American  Hebrew,"  Jlay  !•">,  1904),  but  no  complete 
liguresare  ascertainable  with  regard  to  t!ie  numbers 
thus  returning.  On  the  otlier  liand,  a  considerable 
number  of  Jews,  especially  from  England  and  Ger- 
man}', travel  above  the  steerage  class;  and  the  sta- 
tistics above  given  do  not  include  persons  who  went 
through  Canada.  Allowing  for  the  natural  in- 
crease, the  Jewish  population  can  not  at  present  be 
much  below  1,700,000. 

The  original  2i30.000  who  were  in  the  United 
States  in  1877  would  by  natural  increase  have 
reached  400,000  by  this  time,  and  the  1,000,000  im- 
migrants that  have  jioured  in  since  then  must  have 
increased  at  least  200,000  if  they  are  reckoned  on  a 
mean  population  of  400,000  immigrants  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  The  movement  of  popula- 
tion within  the  last  thirtj' years  maybe  estimated  as 
follows: 


Native 

(1877). 

Immlerrant 

(1881-1905). 

Totals. 

Numbers  enumerated 

Deatbs 

2.50,000 
10O,(KI0 
250,000 
150,11110 
400,000 
350,000 

1,000,000 
1.50,000 
3.50,000 
200,0110 

1,2(10,1«)0 
300,0110 

1,2.50,000 
2.50,(»IO 

Births 

600  1100 

Increase  

:r)ii.iKio 

Total 

1,600.0(KI 

Born  iD  Americu 

(ioO.OOO 

The  above  is  quite  a  conservative  estimate.  J\)r 
example,  the  increase  on  the  immigration  reckoned 
at  1.02  per  annum  upon  a  mean  ])opulation  of  400,- 
000  would  by  geometrical  iirogrcssion  f<ir  twenty- 
five  years  reach  1.0(5  (=  1.02  raised  to  the  2.'jth 
power).  This  woidd  imply  an  increase  of  2(;(),000 
rather  than  200,000.  Similarly,  applying  an  in- 
crease rateof  1.02  to  the  2.50,000 original  inhabilanis 
of  1«77,  it  would  increase  to  1.7«  (1.02  to  the  2Sth 
Iiower)  during  the  twenty-eight  intervening  years, 
and  would  show  an  increase  in  numbers  of  nearly 
200,000  instead  of  the  1.50,000  estimated.  If  these 
figures  were  adopted,  the  total  number  for  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  (100.5)  woidd  be 
1,700,000.  of  whom  7.5(),0()0  would  have  been  liorn 
in  the  country. 

The  Jews  are  spread  tmeciually  Ihroughoiil  llie 
United  States.  On  the  whole,  their  relative  den- 
sity of  population  corresponds  to  that  of  the  popu- 
lation in  general  except  as  regards  the  North  At- 
lantic States.  A  large  proportion  of  tliein  have 
landed  on  the  Atlantic   coast,  and  have  for  vari- 


ous reasons  remained  in  the  Eastern  Stales.  It  is, 
however,  a  mistake  to  think  that  all  immigrants  re- 
main in  the  cities  at  which  thej'  land. 
Distribu-  Apart  from  the  exertions  of  institu- 
tion, tions  like  the  Agrieultund  Aid  and 
Hemoval  Society,  many  immigrants  of 
their  own  accord  move  inland.  It  is  on  record,  for 
exainiilc,  that  of  the  830,017  who  reached  New  York 
during  the  years  188.5-190.5,  227,.52;5  left  the  city  dur- 
ing the  year  in  which  they  arrived.  The  following 
table  represents  the  distribution  of  Jews  according 
to  states,  with  tlie  chief  towns  in  each  slate,  the 
population,  and  Ihe  dates  of  settlement  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  accinding  to  the  estimate  of  1877 
and  that  made  in  the  articles  relating  to  the  various 
states  in  Tin;  Jkw'isii  KNCVCLorEDW.  Both  are  esti- 
mates, and  are  therefore  likely  to  be  somewhat 
above  the  reality,  but  each  is  incomplete,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  incompleteness  coimterbalances 
the  overestimation.  In  a  few  instances  names  of 
towns  and  agricultural  colonies  in  which  Jews 
settled  but  no  longer  reside  are  given  in  parentheses: 


Alabama 

Aiiniston 

lies.semer 

Birminf^rliani 

cmilionie  11840). 
DeiiK.pdIis  (18.50)... 

KiifiUllH  (1890) 

Hunlsvllle  (18.501... 

Moliile  (17241 

Mtuitj^niinTV  (18521 

Si'lMiii  ^l^"lli| 

Shi'lllrlil  11884).... 
Tusfaloosu  (11*141.. 
Unlontown  (1840)  . 

Alaska. 

t'ape  Nome. 
Dawson. 

Arizona 


1877. 


48 


Arkansas 

CaliHltn 

Furl  siiiiUi  (18.1.5)... 

lU-k'lili  (1869) 

He  It  Sprintrs  (Isoti).. 
Ji>ncslw>r<>  (18821.... 
Little  Kock  (IKIS)  .. 
I'inc  lilnff  (18451.... 
TexarkiUHi 


California 

Alameda. 

riiicii 

IFIddletown,  18.57). 

I'olsoin  (18,59) 

((ira.ss  Valley,  18.5U)... 
(Jackson,  18.56). 
(Jesn  Maria,  1850). 
I,os  Anitelis  (18.54).... 

Miirysvllle  (18.57) 

(Nevada.  18:55) 

Oakland 

Sacniiijenlo  (IWl).... 

San  nerniirdiuo 

Sail  Dle^o 

San  Kraiiclsco  (1849).. 

San  .lose 

(Sliasni,  18.57) 

(Sniiora,  18.52). 
Stockton  (1841) 


1905. 


2,045 

7,000 

1110 

100 

20 

1,400 

124 

06 

72 

137 

36 

fi(X) 

1,000 

200 

2:-|0 

3,000 

85 

70 

SO 

Colorado 

(■..lonidoSnrlnm  (18SI8). 
(Coiiipaxl  Icol,),  18!Cii. 

rrlppic  I'ri'ek 

Denver  11.H.5S1 

l.elldvlll.-  (ISW) 

I'llclilo  ll8!l«l 

Trinidad  (1.883) 


1,466 

3,085 

86 

74 

66 

179 

180 

12U 

I.iO 

l.(tt) 

25<) 

425 

44 

175 

8,580 

28,000 

lU 

19 

18 

57 

2.0(n 

82 

0« 

43 

2r7 

tm 

1:B 

M 

no 

IdlMI 

17.(111) 

2115 

350 

13 

200 

32.5 

433 

6,800 

7S 

\M 

200 

4.<n) 

22s 

.11) 

IJU 
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Connecticnt 

.MlsoDill 

Hritlgt'iMirt. 
I'ljestfrlleUl  (col.  1S92). 

IdUhcsicr  (ml.  ISSB) 

Iiunliiiry  (IIKM). 

DlTllV. 

Ilarifonl  (1W3) 

MtTlilfii  (1ST2). 
Muiitvilli-  (Hil.  189.-)). 

New  Britain  ll."*!!--') 

New  Haven  (17T0) 

New  London 

Nnnvlch  (IXIC) 

AVuiertiury 

Delaware 

WiliulnRton  {I.^IB;  ISOO) 

District  of  Columbia 

Wustilngton 

Florida 

Jiuksonvllle  (1882) 

Key  West 

rensaiola  (1874) 

Tampa 

Georgia 

Allmiiy  (1871!) 

Athens(1872) 

Atlanta  (ISIIi) 

AUKUsta 

Brunswick  (188.5) 

CoUinibus  (18i>l) 

Maion  llfCi!)) 

KiHne  (1871) 

Savannah  (1733) 

Idaho 

linisC-rity 

Illinois 

Aurora  (18(11). 

Bl.iorulnKton  (18.i0) 

Cairo  (181H) 

Chicapo  ( 1S38) 

Danville  (1902). 

Jollet 

Moline  (18«li) 

I'enrla  (1847) 

Pontlae  (18.Vi)  

Quincv  ( U-iVI) 

llorkislanil 

Sprinirlleld  1 186.')) 

Indian  Territory. 
Ardniore. 
Atoka  

Indiana 

^.\nus^ille  (1840)....' 

I'.'rt  Wavne  ilim) 

(ioslien  ilS78) 

InillanaiHills  (1850) 

Kiikduio  (189«) 

Ijlfuvetle  ( 1849)   

I.lironler  (181(4) 

LoKansport  ( 19U0) 

Marlon 

Mount  Vernon 

Munete 

Pern  (18T01 

South  Benil. 

Terre  Haute  (1890) 

Wahush 

Iowa 

Burllnirton  ( I«(«2) 

Coniicil  BlulTs. 

Daveniiort  ( 1861 ) 

De.s  Moines  (1873) 

DutHKiue  ( 1S47) 

Keokuk  ( ixv,) 

MiUreiror  (1847) 

Siou.x  City  ( 1884) 

Kansas 

I  Beer-Sheha.  1882  [col.]  In  Uodge- 

Tiian  County). 
(Heliron.  1884;  Glleadcol.lnComan 

ehe  County.  1880). 
Kansas  City. 

I^'avenwoiih  ( 1&>5) 

(Leeser  In  Finney  County,  1886). 


1,492 


l.UOO 


585 
1,508 


772 
l;i(i 
50 
iiO 

:m 

2,7(M 
lui 
IIU 
.525 


275 

350 

46 

603 

85 


12,625 

11.5 
10,000 


13 

400 


500 

i5() 


3,381 
375 
275 
125 


225 
"Hi 


65 
100 


1,245 

121 

•M 
260 
55 
1.52 
24 
48 

819 


19(k5. 


8,500 
320 

200 

2,000 


200 
5,5(X) 
400 
125 
400 

1,500 

1,109 

3,500 


3,000 

312 
158 
250 
200 

7,000 

2(»l 
120 

2,1X10 
125 
200 
;»i 
500 
100 

1,500 

300 

11)2 

100,000 

141 

80.000 

100 

24 

2,000 

40 

126 

200 

350 


112 

25,000 

8110 

500 

135 

2,:j0o 

51 
200 
151 

87 
100 
123 
132 

Ti 


5,000 

100 

204 

500 
400 
66 

420 
3,000 


(Monteflore  [col.]  In  Pratt  County. 
1884). 

Topeka  ( 1885) 

(Touro  trol.J,  1886). 
Wichita. 

Kentucky. 


Henderson  (187!))., 

Le.\iii(;ton 

Louisville  (1814).., 
Owenshoro  (1885). 
Paducah  (186.5)..., 


Louisiana 

Alexandria  (1864) 

Bastrop  (1874) 

Baton  Roupe  (1884) 

Donaldsouville  (18.50) 

Lake  Charles. 

Monroe  ( 1872) 

Morsan  City  (1870) 

New  Orleans  (1815) 

Shreveport (1866) 

(Sicily  Island  near  Bayou  Louis  Col- 
ony, 1881). 

Maine 

Auburn  (1897) 

BanRor 

Biddeford  (18921. 

Lewislon 

Portland. 
Rockland. 

Maryland , 

Baltimore  (17.5(1) 

Cuniljerland  11K56) 

Douhle  Trouble  (col.). 

Ellicott  City  (col.  near). 

Frostbui'p. 

Hagerstown  (1893) 


Massachusetts .  . . 

Boston  (1095) 

Brockton 

Cambridge. 

Chelsea 

Fall  River  (1885).. 
Haverhill  (1899).. 

Holyoke   

Lawrence 

(Leicester,  1777). 

Lowell 

Lynn  (1886). 

Maiden 

New  Bedford 

North  Adams. 

Pitlslleld 

Quincy. 

Revere 

Salem  (1894) 

Springneld(lS95). 
Worcester  (1875).. 


Michigan 

A  Ipeua  ( 1870) 

( Bad  Axe,  1883 ;  colony  of  farmers) . 

Battle  Creek 

Bay  City  (1880) 

Detroit  (1848) 

(irand  Rapids  (1871) 

Hancock 

Jackson  

Kalamazoo  (1873) 

Lansing. 

Palestine  (col.,  1891,  near  Bad  Axe) 

Port  Huron  (1893) 

Saginaw 


Minnesota 

Duluth 

Mlnneaimlis  (18((5).. 

St.  Paul  (1850) 

(Taylor  Falls,  1852). 

Mississippi. 


Columbus  11872)... 

Jackson  (1,S54) 

Meridian  (186.H) 

Natchez  (18001 

Port  (ill)son  (1859). 
VIckshurg  (184,3)... 
Woodville  (1849)... 


3,602 


2,.5(K) 
213 
2(13 

7,538 

206 
65 
94 

179 

128 


1905. 


5,(K«I 
900 


500 


10,337 

10.0(10 
140 


8,500 

7,000 


3,233 


32 

1,53 

2,0(K) 

201 

36 
141 
217 


414 


172 
225 


12,000 

l.*J 
125 
7.000 
1.55 
2:i4 

12,000 

600 
40 


200 

35 

S.IKX) 

700 


5,000 

100 
215 


100 


26,500 

25.000 
165 


209 

60,000 

4v5,(»IO 
300 

2.(XX) 

1.500 

2(10 

350 

600 

800 

600 
1,000 

350 

300 
3(» 

ax) 

1,(XX) 

16,000 

78 

8,000 

■30 

275 

«) 


13,000 

I.IHI 

.5.01  K I 
3,.5(XJ 


2,262 

3,000 

11  Kl 

7,5 

88 

100 

160 

■3SA 

S20 

4.50 

171 

520 

659 

74 
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Missouri 

Kansas  City  ( 1«70) 

St.  Jiisi-ph  nxM) 

St.  Luiiis  (isai) 

Montana 

Aliaritmia. 

Hull.'  IIWI) 

llch-iia  (1872) 

Nebraska 

1,1)1.  nlll  (1.S80) 

(lliialia  (185«) 

Nevada 

Ciokllli-lil. 

New  Hampshire 

Manchester. 

Nasliua 

New  ra.stlediHB). 

I'lirlsiiimitli  ( 1785) 

New  Jersey 

.\Uiani-c  (oil.  1882) 

Allaiilic-  I'itv 

liavuiine  (1896) 

Cairiilen  (1894) 

Carmel  (col.  1882) 

Klizalictli  (IsfiO) 

HnlKiliiMl  (1871) 

.IfiM'v  Cilv  (1870) 

I.akew I. 

I.nti^r  Urancli 

Mofr  islowri. 

Newark  (1S4,H) 

New  lirunswick 

Oraime. 

Passaic  (18!);)) 

PatersdTl  (1849) 

I'ertti  Aiiilmy. 

Plaiiilleld 

Hi.seiiliayn  (ciil.  1882) 

Trellt'ill 

Wii.i.lliine  (1891) 

New  Mexico 

Albii(|ner(iiie  (1882) 

Las  Vejias  (1878) 

lioswpll 

Santa  Fe  ( 1840) 

New  York 

Alliaiiy   (IIMI) 

Ainstcrtlam  d.'^i.')) 

('*  A  ratal  "(Hid  rand  Island,  Niagara 

Falls  [182.")J,  near  Buffalo). 
Arverne. 
Beiisonluirst. 

liinelianitiin 

lininklyn  (la'iO) 

Iiiiiral"  (182.'i| 

Cnney  Island. 

Eliiiira  (1801) 

Fluslilnd 

(ileus  Kails 

Itliaca  (1891) 

K lliL'slon  ( 18."):)) 

Newlilllfc'll  (18(K) 

New  York  tlCM) 

I'nit  (  liester 

Pi.tmllkeepsle 

Hochester  11840) 

Schenectady  ( 1850) 

Sharon  Siuin^rs. 

Slaten  Island 

Syracusi'  ( !.":!») 

'raniiersynie. 

Trov 

nica. 

(Wowarslnft  tSholoin]  Apr.  Col.,  I'l- 

stcr  County,  18a7). 
Yonkcrs  (1882). 

North  Carolina 

Asheville 

iHildsh.ilo  (ls.s:t) 

Ualelch  (18711)     .   

SlalesvMIe  (188;)) 

Tarlioro  (1872) 

■Wlliiiinntmi  ll8.")2) 

North  Dakota 

(inuKt  Korks. 

(I'liiiiicd  Woods,  1882,  col.  near  Uls- 
mui'ck). 


1877. 


7,380 

24(1 

;i25 

0,20(1 

131 


112 
222 

il'(i 
780 

150 


29 
5,593 


(i(NI 
4;"i0 


35 


3..5flO 
173 


37 
427 


50 
108 


108 

80,565 

2,(KI0 


13,(KX) 


300 

""27 
55 

08 

158 

60,0(K) 


1.175 


820 


H7 

78 


54 

2(«i 


1905. 


50,000 

5.."ilKl 

1,2(KI 

40,000 

2,500 

250 

3.800 

225 
3,300 

300 

1,000 

IfiO 

4(X) 

40,000 

512 

800 

1.200 

.500 

471 

1,200 

1.000 

6,000 


20,000 
400 

2,000 
6,000 

200 
294 

i,r>w 

2,000 

800 

105 

250 

45 


820,000 

4,000 
2.50 


250 

1(H).00(I 

7,1100 

l..",00 


100 
000 
500 
B72,(K)0 
300 

5,m 
.V)0 

7.-iO 
.5,000 


6,000 

1(10 
125 
28 
97 
Kill 
1,500 


Ohio 

Akron 

Bellalru  (1850) 

Canton 

Cincinnati  (1817) 

Circleville 

Cleyeland  (1837) 

Columbus 

Dayton  ( 1854)  

Hamilton  ( 1866) 

Lima 

Marion [ 

Piqua  (18.58) 

Portsmouth 

Sprinplleld  (1806) 

Toledo  (1807) 

YouuKStown  (1867) 

Oklahoma  Territory. 
OklahouiaCity 

Oregon  

(.New  Odessa,  1882;  col.  near  Glen 

dale,  on  Cal.  and  Oregon  II.  B.). 
Portland  (18.58) 

Pennsylvania 

AaniiisOurg  (1786). 
Allegheny. 

All^.iona 

Braddo.k 

Bradford. 
Doylestown  (1894). 

Easton  (1750) 

Ei1e. 

H arrisburg  (18.35) 

.lohnsto\vn 

Lancast<'r  (173:!) 

Philadeliihia  (17(B) 

I'ittshurg  (1804) 

Reailing  (1864) 

Schaellerslown  (1732). 

Scranton  ( 1862) 

Wilkesbarre  (1848) 

Wllliamsport 

York. 

Rhode  Island  

NeW|»iit  (1658) 

Pawtuckel 

Providence  (1878). 

Woonsocket  (1892) 

South  Carolina 

Charleston  (I695I 

Coluinliia   (18:K) 

Darlink'ton  ( 1  s;i6i 

FIciren.e  (18s7i 

( irangehiirg  ( 1885) 

Sumter  (l.ss«) 

South  Dakota 

(Bethleliem-Yehudah,     near      Cii' 

inieu-x). 
(Crcmleu.\    Colony,    1882,    Davison 

County,  14  miles  Irom  Mt.  Vernon) 
Sioux  Falls. 

Tennessee ,. 

(  hattanoogn  ( 1881) 

Kno.wille  (ISIS)) 

Memphis  (1855) 

Nashyille  (187:)) 

Texas 

Austin  (1866) 

BeaunionI  (1895). 
Ca.strovllle. 

Corslcaiia  ( 1875) 

Dallas  (1871) 

Kl  Paso  1 18981 

Kort  Worth  (1892) 

(ialncsyille  (18821 

(iaivestoii  (1837) 

Ilalletl.sville 

Motnpsteail 

II<iuston  ( 1 814 1 

San  Anlonlo  (18.54) 

Veliiw"  (I8:ii>. 

Victoria  (18761 

Wino  (18«19) 

Utiih 

Salt  Lake  City  (before  1881) 


1877. 


14,581 

50.000 

l.dHI 

IH 

140 

90 

lillO 

8,000 

I7,.iOO 

3.5 

i»5 

3,.50() 

2;-,.(««) 

420 

1,.T()0 

^JflO 

1,200 

110 

143 

01 

68 

&-. 

84 

96 

148 

300 

:).50 

140 

70 

868 

6,000 

525 

4,000 

18,097 1 

115,000 

1,200 

330 

1.58 


115 

12.000 

2,000 

142 

015 
2S0 


1,000 


1,415 

700 


89 
10 


1905. 


.VjO 

KKI 

1,000 

75.000 

15,000 

800 

5.000 

1,800 

215 

1,500 

21«l 
200 

175 

2,500 

.sm 

45 


175 
250 


3,751 

178 

117 

2,1UI 

l.OK) 

7,000 

:«io 
a.vi 

2,500 

3.300 

17.500 

90 
SMI 

"iio 
"i\m 

KOI 
1.200 

IKO 
I.dKI 

■"iiii 

120 

2,."ii«l 

Nil 

85 

ir>8 

120 

358 

18(1 

1,000 
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1877. 


Vermont 

Murlinifluu  (1883) 

Virginia 

.Mexandrla  (laiS) 

ClmrlollcsvUle 

I.yiuliburif 

Newport  Ncwj* 

N.irf..:k  (IMi.-.) 

IVlcrshurR  ( W15) 

Illilinimid  (l!««) 

Slatltiton 

(Win.Tvli-w  Colony   (18.S2]  on    the 
Itapimlmnnock  Itlver). 

Washington 

Sl-!lt(ll'  (1«>2) 

S[M»kiinc. 

Tuc.ima  {im» 

West  Virginia 

(•||allr>lc.Il  (lST:t) 

II iiiKiiiinon  ( 1W7) 

ParkcrslturK 

\Vlii>.-lill),'  (HMUl 

Wisconsin 

.\|ilileton  (1S73I 

UK  rosse  (ISW) 

Maillwm 

Milwaukee  (l»f>2) 

Su|»-rliir  (1893). 

Wyoming 


120 
2,506 


lai 

1.2W0 


145 


511 

!I2 


aipo 

2,559 

I4:l 
lllj 


2,(175 


40 


The  accompanying  map  gives  most  of  this  iufor- 
mation  in  graphic  form,  iniiiciiting  the  relative  iiii- 
liorliinre  of  towns  by  the  size  of  the  characters  in 
■which  their  names  are  printed,  and  indicating  those 
townsin  wliich  Jcwswerr'  settled  before  1800 in  red; 
those  between  IHOl  and  1848  in  pnrple;  those  from 
1849  to  1881  in  green ;  and  the  remainder  in  black. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  distribtilion 
between  1877  and  1905  in  the  various  geographical 
divisions: 


1877. 

1905. 

No. 

Per 
Cent. 

No. 

Per 
Cent. 

Nortti  .Mlanllp  nivlslnn.. 
Soutb  Alluntli'  liivisiKii.. 
South  Centnil  Dlvlslun  .. 
North  ( Vntral  Division  .. 
Western  Division 

Totals 

Ili'..(il7 
21.13s 

4«.478 
21.4IW 

5o.m 
9.3:) 

10.41 

20.24 

9.32 

1,103,700 

81,425 

82,08.1 

277,000 

.11.500 

7n.so 
4.13 
3.98 

17.77 
3.30 

229,082 

99.Si 

1,558,710 

99.98 

Owing  to  the  enormous  numbers  that  remain  in 
New  York  and  the  vicinity,  the  North  Atlantic  Di- 
vision lias  greatly  increased  its  quotaduring  the  lust 
quarter  of  a  century.  Next  to  this,  the  greatest  rela- 
tive increase  has  been  in  the  North  Central  Divisinn. 
from  4(;,4;8  to 277,000.  The  increase  in  the  Western 
States  has  not  been  relatively  large,  but  from  21. 4G) 
to  51. .TOO  is  by  no  means  insignilicant  considering 
the  dilliciilties  and  the  expenses  of  transportation  to 
the  I'acitic  coast. 

No  materialscxist  for  deciding  upon  the  national- 
ities of  the  Jewish  settlers  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,    but   for   the    immigration   of 
National-    the  last  twenty  years  (1884-190.5)  the 
ities.         countries  from  which  the  Jewish  im- 
migrants have  come  have  been  noted, 
and  the  numbers  and  percentau'es,  together  with  the 
percentages  of  the  10,015  of  different  nationalities  of 


those  applying  to  the  Vnited  Hebrew  Charities  for 
aid  during  the  year  1904-5,  are  as  follows: 


Nationality, 

Numbers, 

Per  Cent, 

Per  Cent 

Applying 

for  Charity. 

.'551,708 

192,.-)09 

43,737 

1B,«I9 

451 

499 

3,ci):i 

2,(174 

;f 

281 
1 
8 

421 
3 

12 

67,94 

23.70 

5..38 

2.04 

.03 

.08 

.44 

.25 

'  '.113 

■  M 

50.70 

29.26 

5.77 

5.89 

.12 

.21 

Kni^listi 

Tnfks 

.76 
.43 

Swiss 

.03 

.24 

sweilt's  

.03 

.03 

Bii  ttfarians 

Greeks 

Tot■^l■i 

811,938 

99.94 

These  figures,  which  relate  only  to  the  immigrants 
arriving  in  New  York,  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to 
the  whole  Jewish  population,  and  especially  leave 
out  of  account  the  English  and  Geriuan  immigrants 
of  superior  social  standing,  whose  numbers  are  not 
counted  in  the  immigration  returns.  Besides  this, 
the  oflspring  born  on  American  soil  for  the  last 
thirty  years  must  by  this  time  be  at  least  one-third 
of  the  total  number  (see  above). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Jews  who 
have  arrived  in  the  United  States  constitute  only 
two-thirdsof  the  Jewish  immigration,  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  it  coming  from  Austria.  The  number  of 
.Jews  from  Denmark  and  Sweden  seems  rather  large 
compared  with  the  Jewish  population  of  those  coun- 
tries. The  Turks  include  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Asia 
iMinor  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  of  Constantinople  and 
Salonica. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Jews 
apply  for  charity  in  somewhat  smaller  projiortious 
than  those  of  the  numbers  of  arrivals  of  the  same 
nationality,  while  the  Austrian  Jews  apply  in  larger 
numbers,  thusconfirming  the  impression  of  the  great- 
er "  Judenelcnd  "  of  Galieia.  Only  2.39  per  cent  of 
the  applicants  were  American-born  Jews. 

The  actual  figures  for  the  chief  occupations  of 
88,827  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  and  24,221  Jewesses 
in  New  York,  1900,  are: 


Males. 

Females, 

Enpaiied  In  manufacture  of  rlothing 

I.nhorers  (not  specified) 

.Mrents 

1  lerks  and  copyists 

Iluikstersanrt  peddlers 

2.3,874 

4,088 

1,863 

2,734 

4.213 

9,018 

3,258 

1,354 

1,.374 

217 

1,543 

2,313 

1,778 

528 

303 

298 

75 

403 

135 

8,545 

Si|ll-S|K-..p|l. 

1,308 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Lawyers 

Hat-  niui  r.ip-niakers V.'.'.', 

MiinufactiinTs  and  offlclals 

Tnbaeco  arid  rjtrar  operatives 

■I'eaehers  and  professors  in  colleges 

I'liysicians  and  .surgeons 

132 

Clenrviiien 

1  lent  isl.s 

Musicians "  * " 

Elect  ricians .'.'. 

■■'iU 

Servants  and  waitresses 

Dre^rnakers 

2,168 
37 

Actresses 

UNITED  STATES 

SHOWING    DISTRIBUTION    OF   THE   jewi         POPULATION    AT    VARIOUS    PERIODS 
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THE  JEWISH  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  \-.1.Xll. 

INSET :  Enlarged  Map  of  North  Atlantic  States. 

Settlements  during  1654-1800.  indicated  in  Red;  1801-1848,    in  Brown ; 
1849-1881.  in  Green  ;  1882-1905,  in  Black. 


I 


Copjrighl,  ijos,  by  FuDt  A-WagMlljConipiny,  New  YoikSi  London. 


The  relative  importance  of  the  different  communities  is  designated  by  the 
size  of  the  type  in  which  their  names  are  printed  ;  colonies  in  italics;  com- 
munities no  longer  in  existence  in  parenthesis. 
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As  with  nationalities,  it  is  impossible  to  give  full 

details  of  the  occupations  of  American  Jews,  but 

the  Poles  and  Kussiaus  in  New  York 

Oceupa-      are  almost  exclusively  Jewish  (there  is 

tions.         only  one   Orthodox  Greek  church  in 

the  city),  and  their   occupations  are 

given  in  the  Twelfth  Census. 

It  is  possible  to  add  to  the  above  the  occupations 
of  the  more  recent  Jewish  immigrants.  Out  of  106,- 
2;i6  (65,040  males,  41,196  females)  who  arrived  from 
July  1,  1903,  up  to  June  20,  1904,  there  were: 

Tailors 16, 426 

Carpentere. ., 4,07.S 

Butchers 1,401 

Bakers 1,173 

Painters  and  plaziera. .    1,970 

Seamstresses 2,468 

Shoemakers 2,763 

Other  artisans 14,8;» 

Unskilled  laborers 8.371 


Merchants  and  clerks . .  3,464 

Servants 9,292 

Professionals 843 

Miscellaneous 672 

Without  occupation, 
chiefly  wives  and 
children 38,485 


106,236 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  predominant  industry 
of  the  Russian  Jews  is  tailoring,  and  Jews  in  gen- 
eral have  been  more  iutimately  connected  with  the 
clothing  trade  than  with  any  other  oc- 
Clothing  cupation  in  the  Union.  The  history  of 
Trade.  this  connection  has  been  recently  in- 
vestigated by  J.  E.  Pope  ("The  Cloth- 
ing Industry  in  New  York,"  Columbia,  Mo.,  1905). 
Up  to  about  1840  the  working  clas.scs  mainly  de- 
pended for  their  eveiy-day  clothing  either  on  home- 
spun goods  or  on  renovated  second-hand  garments. 
The  trade  in  the  latter  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  and  this  led  to  a  connection  with  the  clothing 
ti'ade,  just  at  the  time  when  the  sewing-machine  made 
the  ready-made  trade  pos.sible. 

The  Jews  not  alone  made  clothing,  but  it  was 
they  who  first  developed  a  system  of  distributing 
ready-made  clothing,  and  it  was  due  to  them  that 
clothes  which  were  sold  in  the  general  stores  up  to 
about  1840  were  deposited  and  distributed  in  cloth- 
ing stores  almost  entirely  manipulated  by  Jews 
from  that  time  onward.  Outside  of  the  iewelry 
trade  the  clothing  trade  was  almost  the  sole  oc- 
cupation of  the  Jews  up  to  1860,  and  many  mer- 
chants and  firms  that  afterward  branched  out  as 
general  merchants,  as  the  Seligmans,  Wormsers,  and 
Seasongoods,  began  in  the  clothing  industry,  but 
were  diverted  fioin  it  by  the  Civil  war,  which  sud- 
denly broke  off  the  large  trade  with  the  South. 
Several  of  the  Jewish  tailoring  establishments  en- 
deavored to  replace  this  business  by  supplying  uni- 
forms for  the  Federal  soldieis,  but  other  lirms  had  to 
divert  their  attention  to  new  lines  of  industry.  On 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  very  large  demands  for 
clothing  ai-osc  from  the  million  and  a  half  men  sud- 
denly released  fiom  their  uniforms,  and  these  were 
mainly  supplied  by  Jewish  tailors,  who  about  this 
time  appear  to  have  introduced  the  rontract  system, 
letting  out  to  subcontractors  in  the  ruial  disli'icts 
contracts  for  large consignmenlsof  clothing  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  gi-eat  centers,  and  thence  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  In  this  development  of 
the  tailoring  industry,  which  lasted  fi-om  about  1865 
to  1880,  Jews  became  mainly  the  large  contractors 
and  distril)utors,  but  the  actual  work  was  done 
apart  from  the  great  centers  of  Jewish  activity. 

The  next  stage  seems  to  have  restored  the  industry 


to  the  urban  districts  by  bringing  the  actual  work 

of  construction  inside  factories.  This  also  was  the 
direct  work  of  Jews.  A  certain  number  of  English 
Jews  who  had  learned  the  tailoring  business  went 
to  Boston  in  the  seventies,  and  removed  to  New 
York  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighties,  introducing 
what  is  known  as  "the  Bost(ni  system,"  by  which 
division  of  labor  was  widely  extended  in  the  tailor- 
ing trade.  "Teams"  of  workmen  turned  out  a 
single  article  at  a  much  greater  pace,  and  a  single 
part  of  the  work  was  learned  moi-e  easily  by  new- 
comers. Russo-.Ie\vish  immigrants  who  arrived  in 
large  numbers  at  this  time  (1881  onwai'd)  had  been 
incapacitated  by  their  physique  for  any  heavy  work, 
and  in  some  cases  had  begun  the  conliact  system  of 
tailoring  either  in  England  or  in  Russia;  the)-  were, 
therefore,  ready  to  take  up  tailoring  work  in  the 
"sweat-shops"  as  almost  the  sole  means  by  which 
they  could  obtain  a  livelihood  immediately  on  arrival. 
Their  participation  in  the  trade  became  greater  and 
greater,  till  in  New  York,  the  center  of  it,  they  were 
predominant.  In  1888,  of  241  clothing  manufac- 
turers in  New  York  city  234  were  Jews.  Whereas 
previous  to  1880  the  imports  of  ready-made  clothing 
from  Germany  had  been  about  12,000,000  marks  a 
year,  this  was  reduced  by  1894  to  less  than  2.000,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  clothing  industry  in  1880 
turned  out  in  the  five  chief  centers  goods  lo  the 
amount  of  §157,513.528,  and  in  1900  8311,146,858,  an 
increase  of  97.23  per  cent.  By  1900  there  were  8,266 
clothing  establishments  in  New  York  city,  employ- 
ing 90,9.50  workmen,  with  a  capital  of  878,387,849 
and  an  annual  product  of  8239,879,414  (Twelfth  Cen- 
sus, viii.  622).  According  to  Professor  Pope,  "to 
the  Jews  more  than  to  any  other  people  belongs  the 
credit  for  the  magnificent  development  which  the 
clothing  industry  has  attained  "  (il>.  p.  293). 

The  social  condition  of  the  American  Jews,  inclu- 
ding those  of  recent  arrival,  is  eminently  satisfac- 
tory. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Jewish 
immigrant  arrives  with  an  avciage  fortune  of  only 
S15.  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  speed  with 
which  he    makes    himself    self-supporting.     Even 

those  who  find  it  necessary  to  apply 

Social        on  their  arrival  to  the  charitable  insti- 

Condition.    tutions  for  some  slight  assistance,  soon 

get  on  without  it.  Of  1,000  ap- 
plicants who  thus  applied  to  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  New  York  in  Oct.,  1894,  602  never  ap- 
lilied  again,  and  five  years  later  only  67  families  still 
remained  on  the  books,  to  be  leduced  to  23  in  Oct., 
1904  (Hernheimer,  "Russian  Jew,"  p.  6(i.  Philadel- 
phia, 1905).  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  the 
Jewish  workman  accepts  much  lower  wages  than 
his  fellow  workmen  in  the  same  industry.  It  is  true 
that  during  the  first  rush  into  theclotliing  industries 
in  the  eighties  the  early  comers  were  content  to  lake 
almost  starvation  wages,  but  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury Jewish  laborers  working  in  men's  clothing 
factories  were  getting  §11.36  per  week  as  against 
89.82  for  American  working  men  in  general,  while 
Jewish  women  working  on  women's  clothing  were 
getting  .85. 86  as  against  85.46.  While  their  wages 
are  comparatively  high,  however,  their  rents  are  in- 
creased by  their  "tendency  to  crowd  together,  so  that 
the  real  conditions  are  probably  not  so  favorable. 
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Tliiisiii  IJnsloiiit  hnsbccnobscrvi'il  llmi;i9.C.">  pcrci'iit 
of  tlic  Uiissiiiii  Jiws  dwell  in  "  poor  mid  had  teue- 
nienls."  wlKieiis  the  Irish  liiive  only  -7.1")  ])er  cent 
of  (his  dii.ss,  though  the  Italiun.s  liiive  50.23  percent. 
So,  too,  in  New  York,  of  l,7!)"i  Kusso-Jewi.sh  families 
investigated  by  the  Fedemtion  of  Charities,  1,001 
liad  dark  rooms,  atul  only  158  had  baths.  Also  in 
Philadelphia,  in  a. Jewish  popidation  of  6S8  the  aver- 
age number  of  persons  to  a.  room  was  1.39,  while 
in  three  Cliicago  distriets  the  average  was  1.30  per- 
si>ns  per  room  ("Tenement  {'ondilions  in  Chicago," 
p.  0-1 1,  The  average  number  of  persons  to  a  .lewisli 
house  in  Philadelphia  was  SI.  17,  as  against  5.4  for  the 
general  population;  of  75  houses,  oidy  8  had  bath- 
tubs. Similarly  in  Chicago,  only  3.73  per  cent  of  a 
impulation  of  10. -1.52  Jews  ha<l  bathtubs.  It  should, 
however,  be  added  that  the  Russian  Jew  uses  the 
l>ublie  baths,  of  which  there  arc  large  numbers  in 
the  Jewish  ([uarters. 

Regarding  persons  higher  in  the  social  scale,  it  is 
obviously  dillicult  to  obtain  definite  information. 
A  careful  estimate,  however,  was  made  in  1888  of 
the  annual  turnover  of  dilTcrcnt  classes  of  manufac- 
tures in  New  York,  a  list  of  which  may  be  sub- 
joined as  indicating  the  chief  lines  of  commerce  in 
which  Jews  are  engaged  (figures  in  jiarcntheses  give 
the  number  of  employees): 

Miiiiiifui-tuiXTS  of  clotblnR S.v>,nnn.n(jo 

JnliluTs  of  ti'welry ai.tlOO.OIH) 

Wlioli-^jile  liiit<'lnTS  (6.(X»)I a'),(X)O.III)n 

Dfjili'rs  in  'vln  -s.  spirits,  and  Im-of :i">.n00.f)(;0 

Jolilivrsof  Ifiif  Iol)aof0 I.'MKIO.IKIII 

MnmiriiiliiriTs  of  ciifiirs  (8,0110) l.'i.iKKI.IKKi 

Mumifailiiivrs  of  rioalis l.'i.liOO.CIOn 

Importers  ot  diaiiionils 12.(I()().(«K) 

Dealc-rs  in  Icatlicr  anil  UMn 12,(»XI,01XI 

Maimfarlun-rs  of  ovcrsllirLs l(l.(«l().(»»l 

ImiihuIcix  (if  walclii-s li,(«NI,(l(«l 

Dealers  In  ariillcial  llowcrs  and  feallicrs IJ,li(K),(«l(i 

Iinimrtors  and  Jobbers  of  furs 5.(100.0(«1 

Manntui-turcrs  of  underpirincnts 5,(XKi,0(ll) 

Ijice  and  cinhnddery  Imporlers 4,000,000 

MannfarUirers  of  while  shirts ^i.dOO.OOO 

Manufactan-rs  of  hats H.OOO.IXIO 

Munufactiircrs  of  caps 2,000,0(«J 


$-'■18,000,000 
Besides  this,  it  was  reckoned  that  the  Jews  of  New- 
York  at  that  time  had  ?!150,000,000  worth  of  real 
estate,  and  that  the  Jewish  bankers  of  the  city  had 
a  capital  of  SIOO.000,0110.  These  ligures  would  have 
to  be  considerably  increased,  probably  riimdnipled, 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  As  is  pointed  out 
above,  the  turnover  of  the  clothing  trade  alone  in 
New  York  was  equal  in  1900  to  the  total  amount  of 
the  Jewish  industrial  output  in  1S88,  Avhile  one 
Jewish  banking-hou.-^e.  Kulin,  Loeb  it  Co.,  issued 
81.300,000.000  worth  of  bonds  during  the  live  years 
1900  to  1905.  and  represents  linaneinlly  railway  com- 
panies controlling  22,200  miles  of  railroad  and  over 
.^1,300.000.000  stock. 

In  a  list  of  4. 000  millionaires  given  by  the  "  World 
Almanac"  for  1902.  the  Jewish  names  numbered 
114.  somewhal  over  their  i)ioportion  compared  with 
llieir  percentage  in  population,  but  .somewhat  under 
their  proportion  if  the  fact  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation that  they  are  mostly  residents  of  cities,  where 
alone  the  very  wealthy  are  to  be  found.  The 
generally  satisfactory  condition  of  the  immigrants 
within  a  few  yeai-s  after  their  arrival  is  perhaps  best  j 


indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  twelve  great  Jewish 
charities  of  New  York  altogether  dispense  only 
§1,143,545  annually  in  a  population  of  over  750,00(3, 
about  81.50  per  head.  Again,  in  Chicago  only 
Sl50,000  per  annum  is  spent  in  charity  upon  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  75,000,  about  82  per  head. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  the  full  score 
of  Jewish  philanthropy  in  the  United  States,  but  a 
rough  estimate  may  be  derived  from 
Charity,      the  expenditures  of  the  chief  federa- 
tions for  charity  found  in  several  of 
the  main  centers  of  the  Jewish  population.     To  this 
may  be  added  the  e:  i)enditure  of  the  twelve  largest 
Jewish  institutions  of  New  York; 


New  York  (twelve  largest  institutions) . 

riilladelpliia  Federation 

Cincinnati  Federation 

St.  Louis  Federation 

Chieatjo  Federation 

Boston  Federation 

Detroit  Federation 

Kansas  City  Federation 

Cleveland  Federation 


..  Sl,14.%r>4.i 
110.700 
ai,iH3 
4;i.l08 
14.s,000 
38.000 
«,ti62 
4,.tOS 
41,;ioO 


In  addition  to  these  sums,  donations  by  Jews  were  re- 
ported for  the  year  19U4  to  the  amount  of  $3,049,124, 
making  a  total  of  more  tlian  85,000,000;  or  about 
•S3  per  head  for  charity  and  education. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  indicate  the  causes  which 
led  10.015  applicants  to  appeal  to  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  New  York  during  the  year  1904-5; 

Ti-ansportJition iX/O 

Eelease  bagprage  or 

family 12 

Lack  of  tools 43 

Shilllessness 03 

No  cause 2.53 

Cause  unknown 261 

All  other  causes 504 


Total 10,015 


Sickness 3,2-29 

No  male  support 3,0.W 

Lack  of  work 1,041 

Insiilllcienl  earnings 781 

Phvsical  defects 178 

Old  age 471 

Insanity  of  wape-eamer..      86 

intemperance  of  wape- 
earner 40 

Imprisoninent  of  wage- 
earner 44 

Tlic  number  of  persons  who  are  being  punished 

for  their  crimes  in  the  United  Stales 

Destitutes,   has    not    been    a.scertaiued ;   but    the 

Defectives,    numbers  of  Jewish  aliens  who  are  in 

and  Delin-   various  institutions,  as  given  in   the 

quents.       report    of    tlie    commissioner-general 

of  immigration    for   the   year  ending 

June  30,  1904,  are  as  follows; 


Charitable. 

lusane. 

Penal. 

AIL 

No. 

Per 
Cent. 

No. 

rer 
Cent. 

NO-     c"et,\. 

No. 

Per 
Cent. 

Hebrews. . 

1,274 

8.2 

932 

5 

559       6.5 

2,T&5 

0.2 

Considering  that  the  Jewish  immigrants  are  fully 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of  immigration  to 
the  United  Stales,  this  is  an  e.vccllcnt  showing,  and 
considering  that  1,()0;),(H)0  have  arrived  in  tlie  last 
twenty-five  years,  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  is 
still  more  remarkable. 

It  should  be  observed  that  of  the  559  Jews  (484 
males,  75  females)  found  in  ])enal  institutions,  170 
were  imprisoned  for  graver  offenses,  and  389  for  mi- 
nor offenses,  whereas  of  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grant prisoners.  4,134  wt 'e  for  graver  as  against 
5,701    for  niiu(M-  ollenses,  Jews,  as  is  well  known. 
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not  being  aikiitted  to  crimes  of  violence.  Similarly, 
of  tlio  criminals  reported  to  the  Board  of  Magistrates 
of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  year  18'J8,  those 
from  Uiissia  formed  8.2percentof  the  total  number, 
whereas  their  proportion  of  the  population  was  11.2. 
In  Philadelphia  the  Jewish  inmates  of  the  jirisons 
were  found  in  190-1  to  be  2.7  per  cent, 

Syna-        whereas  the  percentage  of  Jew.s  in  the 
gogues  and  population  was  7.7. 

Institu-  In  some  of  the  early  censuses  of  the 

tions.         United  States  details  of  places  of  wor- 
ship were  given  for  the  different  sects, 
and  from  these  the  following  table  was  taken  (e.\- 
cepting   the   last   line,    which  is  from  the  returns 
made  to  W.  B.  Hackenburg) : 


Census. 

Synagogues. 

Accommoda- 
tion. 

Property. 

1S.")0 

36 

77 

152 

278 

18,371 
34.413 
73,2B5 
12,546* 

$  418.000 

18t)(l         

1,135,3(10 

187(1 

5,155,234 

1877 

6,648,730 

*This  enuoienition  is  ol  membership,  not  of  accommodation. 
In  1905  the  real  property  held  by  synagogues  and 
Jewish  charitable  institutions  in  New  York  city,  and 
which  was  exempted  from  taxation,  was  valued  at 
§13,5,58,100. 

For  the  present  condition  of  affairs  the  following 
data  are  given  in  the  "American  Jewish  Year  Book," 
5663: 

Congregations 8.50 

Income  of  4:J1 $1,233,127 

Ueform  congregations  (C.  C.  A.  R.) 86 

Schools 421 

Pupils 38,694 

Educational  instUutions  and  libraries 78 

Colleges  for  Hebrew  studies 3 

Agricultural  schools 3 

Technical,  iiulustrial,  or  trade  schools 13 

Soeii'tics  ronductlng  Industrial  classes 16 

SiTii-lics  coiiilui'ting  evening  classes 9 

KiiiilcrtriMti-ns 11 

Kitchengardons 2 

Training  schools  for  nurses 3 

Libraries 19 

Income  of  20 Sl(jO,456 

Charitable  institutions 500 

Income  of  243 Sl,808,6Ki 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associations 23 

Income  of  10 $29,828 

Social  clubs 11" 

Income  of  33 $307,412 

Other  clubs 66 

Mutual  liencllt  associations 63 

Income  of  3:! $.36,781 

Loan  associations 22 

Others S2 

Zionist  societies 124 

Sections  of  Coinicil  of  Jewish  Women 49 

Lodges !)"'4 

These  results  wcie  rcjiorted  from  HOS  places  iu 
thirty-seven  out  of  the  forty-seven  states.  There 
are  now  in  the  IJniled  Statesabout  1,000 synagogues, 
to  which  may  be  added  314  houses  of  prayer  u.sed 
in  the  East  Side  of  New  York  ("  Federation,"  March, 
1904).  making  a  total  of  1,314.  of  which  about  100 
tisc  the  so-called  Ueform  ritual.  Notwilhstauding 
this  comparatively  large  number  of  synagogues, 
certain  districts  of  New  York  have  80  jier  cent  of 
their  Jewish  inhabitants  iiimllilialed  with  any  place 
of  woiship,  llioiigh  in  lirooklyn  the  proportion  has 
sunk  to  33.8  per  cent  ("Federation,"  Oct.,  1905). 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth  of  the  lodge 
system,  of  which  the  details  given  iu  the  statistical 
publication  of  the  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
of  1880  may  be  compared  with  those  given  iu  the 
"  Ameiican  Jewish  Year  Book,"  5663: 


c3 

i 

8U 
109 
170 
70 
44 
188 
270 

B'nal  B'ritb 

1880 

laoo 

1880 
19U0 
1800 

lauo 

IstlO 
1900 

7 
*2 

'5 
1 

'"  814 

Independent  Order  Free  Sonsof  Israel 
Order  Kesher  Shel  Barzel 

8,604 
10,000 

Improved  Order  Free  Sons  of  Israel. 
Indcpi-ii.linl  Order  Sonsof  Benjaudn 
Ordei  B'lilh  Abraliani 

2,479 

Sliscellaneous  :  In  1880  there  were  fifteen  Jew- 
ish perioilicals  published  in  the  I'nited  States;  in 
1904  there  were  eighty-two,  as  well  as  thirteen  year- 
books or  occasional  ]iublications.  Of  the  14.443 
persons  mentioned  in  "  Who's  Who  in  America,"  Kii) 
were  of  Jewish  race,  about  the  proper  proportion  of 
the  native  Jews. 

Investigation  has  established  that  the  fertility 
of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  is  greater  than 
that  of  other  creeds  and  nationalities.  Thus  it 
was  found  by  an  investigation  in  New  York  that 
whereas  the  average  number  of  children  in  Protes- 
tant families  was  1.85  and  in  Roman  Catholic  2.03. 
in  Jewisb  families  it  was  2.54  ("  Federation,"  New 
York,  June,  1903,  p.  34).  Against  all  other  e.\pe- 
rience,  it  was  found  that  Jewish  families  wilh  domes- 
tics have  a  higher  average  of  children  than  those 
without  servants.  This  had  been  previously  ob- 
served by  J.  S.  Billings  ("Vital  Statistics  of  the 
Jews  of  the  United  Stales,"  p.  17).  In  one  partic- 
ular ward  of  New  York  the  Jewish  families  were 
superior  in  fecundity  to  all  others,  witli  an  avenige 
of  3.9.     There  is  clearly  no  race  suicide  among  Jews. 

Besides  being  very  "fecund,  their  marriage-rate  is 
excessively  high,  because  of  the  large  proportion  of 
nubile  persons  arriving  in  the  United  Stales,  yet  there 
is  great  ineiinality  of  these.xesowing  to  the  fact  that 
between  the  years  1884  and  1905  342,300  men  have 
arrived,  as  compareil  wilh  221, '247  women.  It  is  said 
that  intermarriage  is  occurring  in  order  to  supply  the 
deficiency ;  yet  of  9,068  New  York  Jewish  families 
investigated  by  the  Federation  of  Churches  inter- 
marriage was  reported  in  the  case  of  only  78,  less 
than  one  per  cent. 

Some  renmrkable  results  have  been  reached  as  to 

the  low  death-rate  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  Slates. 

In  1890  J.  S.  Hillings  investigated  the 

Death-       (le:ilh-rale  of  nearly  12,0110  Jews,  and 

Rate.         found  it  as  low  as  7. 11  — in  theRisleru 

States  0.29.     In  1895  the  death  nilo  of 

Russian  Jews  in  Boston  was  only  0.00.     These  rates 

probably  refer  either  to  the  well-nourished  families 

investigated  by  Dr.  Rillings,  or  to  the  vigorous  iin- 

niigranis  of  the  most  viable  ages— iM-lweeii  Iwrnly- 

llvcand  forly-live—among  whom  in  an  ordinary  pop- 

tihition  the  death-rate  would  be  even  les.-).     This  is 

conlirmed  by  liie  fact  that  while  Russian  Jews  lU 

Boston  in  1M>5  had  a  death  rale  of  only  0.00,  their 

children  died  on  an  averateat  tlie  rate  of  15.05.    This 
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is  about  the  iiorniul  dtuth-rate  in  tlie  most  congested 
distriels,  iinii  it  woulil  be  safe  to  take  tlic  average 
death-rate  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  at  14,  lliat 
fertile  whole  population.  In  the  year  1900  tliedcalli- 
riiteof  the  uiutli  ward  in  Chicago  (an  ahnost  entirely 
Jewish  ward)  was  oidy  11.99. 

It  lias  been  observed  that  American  Jews,  even  when 
immigrants,  are  taller  than  the  average  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  the  countries  whence  they  come,  the 
average  for  New  York  city  being  164.5  cm.  as  against 
162.0  cm.  for  Russia  and  Galicia  (see  Statlhe). 

BlBLiocRAPiiv:  SliiliMics  lit  the  JiWfn.f  the  Uniteil  States, 
New  York,  IKSil;  .Iniiridi  Kcpoilx  nf  the  Cummimimer- 
Gencntl  of  Immiuriilinii,  Wa.shiiiKtou,  llKC-t;  Aiiierican 
Jewifh  I'ear  BiiiA,  I'.KMI  .1;  Aiuiiinl  IliiJnitx  nf  Uiiite<i  lie- 
6rfU'(7i(iii(its,  New  York.  In-v)  lliii."i ;  \V.  Ijiuiluw,  In  Jcicteh 
Chaiilii.  Muy,  IWfi;  J.  Miirkcns,  llilnrii-s  in  Atneriea.  New 
York.l>>«S;  J,  S.  Billiiitr<.  Vilnl  Slalisiies  iij  tlieJcwifli  Itace 
in  the  I'nititl  States.  In  Eleventh  Cenmix  liulletiu.  No.  19, 
189(1:  lU-nilii'liner.  The  liuKsian  Jcic.  I'liilailclplila,  mia:  F. 
A.  Busliif,  Klhnie  Faetnis  in  the  Fitpiihithin  nf  ISnutnn, 
New  York,  IIKO:  Hull  llmn'e  Maps  and  l'<ii,ns.  li.,si..n, 
ISfi;  T.  J.  Joni-s,  Sneiiilniiii  tif  a  J\'eiv  I'ort  Cilii  ltl"rh.  Ninv 
York.  llKVt;  Jeifwh  Cnlimiex  nf  New  Jerseu.  (.'iinnliii,  l'.«U; 
M.  H,  Wlllett,  KmiAiiiiment  nf  U'onu'ii  in  t\te  Vlnthina 
Trailc.  New  York,  19tf-':  K.  A.  Woods,  The  Citu  JVihlcrness, 
Boston,  isys;  Idem,  Ainerieang  in  I'roceiui,  Bostfin,  1902;  M. 
Fl9lil)er(r.  J/dUriuJs /or (he .drit/iiopoiotfi/o/  IVeilern Jews, 
New  York,  19(tt.  j 

XTNITED     STATES    OF    COLOMBIA.      See 

Soi  111  .\Mi  (i.NruAi.  .Vmkiika. 

UNITED  SYNAGOGUE:  A  body  composed 
of  si.Meen  synagojiuis  in  London,  England,  consti- 
tuted in  1870  by  Act  of  Parliament  (:i3  and  ;J4  Vic- 
toria, cap.  116).  Originally  the  "city  "  synagogues, 
as  the  Jewish  j  laces  of  worship  within  the  borders 
of  the  city  of  London  were  called,  were  independent 
of  one  another,  and  each  one  had  its  own  chief  rabbi 
and  charity  organization.  This  led  to  considerable 
duplication  of  charity.  In  1802  Solomon  Hcrschell 
was  appointed  chief  rabbi  of  the  Great  and  Ilambro' 
synagogues;  and  shortly  after  his  accession  to  office 
he  induced  the  three  German  congregations  to  come 
toaii  agreement  for  charitable  purposes.  This  agree- 
ment continued  in  force  until  the  year  1834,  when  a 
new  compact  was  nmde  and  the  scope  of  action  was 
enlarged.  The  Great  Synagogue  agreed  to  contrib- 
ute one  half,  and  the  Ilambro'  and  New  synagogues 
one-quarter  each,  toward  geneiid  and  communal 
expenditure,  both  charitable  and  religious. 

The  migration  of  Jews  westward,  however,  made 
the  continued  force  of  this  agreement  impracticable; 
and  the  late  Chief  Hablii  N.  M.  Adler  suggested  an 
amalgamation  of  the  three  synagogues  and  the  Cen- 
tral and  Bayswater  synagogues  iu  the  western  part 
of  London.  The  project  was  taken  up  by  Lionel 
L.  Cohen,  who  energetically  championed  it;  and  a 
union  was  agreed  to  .\i>ril  19,  1868.  The  consoli- 
dation was  further  strengthened  and  legalized  by 
the  passing  of  an  "  .Vet  for  Confirming  a  Scheme  for 
the  Charity  Commissioners  for  the  Jewish  United 
Synagogues,"  which  received  the  royal  assent  July 
14,  1870.  The  Borough  Synagogue,  in  the  south 
of  London,  entered  the  union  in  1873;  and  the  North 
London  Synagogue  in  1878.  The  other  nine  syna- 
gogues have  been  built  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
ted Synagogue.  The  first  secretary  of  the  United 
Sj-nagogue  was  Dr.  A.  Asher.  Subse<|ucntly  another 
act  was  passed  for  the  definition  of  the  rights  of  the 
chief  rabbi  and  the  bet  din  and  of  the  powers  of 
the  chief  rabbi. 


Each  constituent  synagogue  controls  its  own  sur- 
plus (if  an)'),  and  pays  40  per  cent  of  its  incomo 
from  seat  rentals  for  communal  purposes.  In  1904 
a  scheme  providing  for  "Associate  Synagogues" 
was  adopted,  whereby  synagogues  iu  jxiorer  neigh- 
borhoods might  enter  the  union  without  assuming 
all  the  burdens  of  the  fidly  constituent  synagogues. 


The  United  Synagogue  is  governed  by  a  council 
constituted  of :  («)  life-menibersand  certain  ofHcials; 
(Ij)  the  wardens  of  the  constituent  synagogues  for 
the  time  being;  (f)  a  certain  number  of  represent- 
atives according  to  the  number  of  members  of 
the  constituent  synagogues,  one  iu  each  case  being 
the  financial  representative  who  acts  as  treasurer. 
The  total  numlier  of  members  of  the  council  is  150. 
Lord  Rothschild  is  (1905)  the  president. 

.1.  I.  L.  B. 

UNIVERS  ISRAELITE,  L'.  See  Pekiodic.vls, 

UNIVERSITIES  :  Places  of  higher  and  liberal 
learning,  so  called  from  the  Latin  word  "  uuiver- 
sitas,"  signifying  an  association  or  a  corporation. 
There  are  traditions  of  the  connection  of  Jews  with 
the  medieval  universities  of  Salerno  and  Jlontpellier 
(see  Medicine)  and  with  that  of  O.xfohd.  No  Jew- 
ish names  are  connected  with  the  development  either 
of  the  southern  (Bologna)  or  the  northern  (Paris) 
type  of  university  from  the  twelfth  century  onward. 
A  degree  or  right  to  teach  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  feudal  tenure;  and  the  acceptance  of  a 
degree  was  always  accompanied  by  payment  of 
homage  to  the  rector  or  councilor.  Such  homage 
involved  the  recital  of  Christian  formulas,  which 
Jews  could  not  recite.  Besides  this  the  twenty- 
fourth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Basel  (1434)  distinctly 
prevented  Jews  from  taking  any  academic  degree. 

A  distinction,  however,  is  to  be  made  between  the 

faculties  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  law  and  that 

of   medicine.     Jews  would  naturally 

Medical  not  study  in  the  first  of  these,  and 
Degrees,  they  could  scarcely  work  at  medieval 
law,  which  was  as  much  canonical  as 
civil,  while  the  philosophical  faculty  was  mainly  a 
development  of  tlie  Christian  metaphysics  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  But  Jews  appear  to  have  studied,  and  even 
to  have  taught,  in  the  medical  faculty  ;  thus,  Elijah 
Delmedigo  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Padua  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  late  as  1700  the 
universities  of  Rostock  and  Wittenberg  counseled 
the  Christians  against  employing  Jewish  physicians, 
who  probably  practised  without  taking  a  degree. 
Most  of  the  Jewish  doctors  whose  academic  training 
can  be  traced  received  such  training  at  Padua. 

With  the  revival  of  learning,  scholars  of  JewLsh 
birth,  mainly  those  who  accepted  baptism,  were 
utilized  for  the  chairs  of  Hebrew  in  the  various  uni- 
versities, as  in  the  case  of  Tre.mei.i.ius  at  Cam- 
bridge, etc.  This  practise  was  continued  almost 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  spread  to  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  Semitic  languages,  in  which  Jews, 
from  their  proficiency  iu  Hebrew,  have  a  large  op- 
portunity. 

In  Holland  rigid  restrictions  on  university  training 
do  not  seem  to  have  existed,  though  there  were  few 
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names  of  Jewish  stuilents  recorded  till  tlie  uiueteenlli 
century.  So,  too,  in  Austria,  the  toleration  edict  of 
Joseph  II.  plainl}-  declared  that  there  was  no  ex- 
press law  against  the  admittance  of  Jews  into  the 
Austrian  universities:  but  the  fact  of  its  beiug  thus 
mentioned  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  admission 
had  either  not  taken  jilace  or  was  extremely  rare. 
In  France  the  Revolution  opened  the  higher  .schools 
of  learning  to  the  Jews;  but  in  England  they  shared 
the  disabilities  of  all  dissenters,  and  were  prevented 
from  taking  degrees.  Thus,  Professor  Sylvester, 
though  second  wrangler  in  the  mathematical  tripos 
at  the  University  of  Candjridge  in  1837,  did  not  ob- 
tain a  degree  there  till  1872,  after  the  passing  of  the 
University  Test  Act  (1871).  which  was  partly  caused 
by  the  attainment  of  the  senior  wranglership  by 
Numa  II.iUTOG  in  1869. 

The  Jews  of  the  various  Germau  states  were  mostlj' 
debarred  from  participation  in  university  education 
till  the  nineteenth  century,  though  exceptions  were 
occasionally  made  for  Jewish  medical  students.  In 
Prussia  the  first  Jewish  student  at  a 
Germany.  universit_v  was  Tobias  Cohen,  whom 
the  Grand  Elector  allowed  to  study 
medicine  at  Frankfort  on-theOder  in  167.5.  After 
the  Mendelssohnian  period  many  Jewish  students 
began  to  attend  the  universities,  but  soon  found  that 
any  university  career  was  closed  to  them  unless  they 
were  willing  to  submit  to  baptism.  The  Prussian 
government  has  always  regarded  the  universities 
as  especially  connected  with  the  cultural  side  of 
the  state  organization  and,  therefore,  as  bound  up 
with  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Hence, 
from  the  times  of  Ganz  and  Benfey  down  to  those 
of  Kronccker  and  Ilirschfeld,  the  majority  of 
capable  students  who  desired  to  pursue  a  university 
career  found  it  necessary  to  become  baptized.  In 
Austria  a  very  similar  state  of  affairs  existed,  as  is 
shown  by  the  cases  of  Mussalia  and  Bi'idiuger.  In 
the  sixties  and  seventies  no  discrimination  took 
phice,  but  with  the  rise  of  anti-Semitism  Jewish 
students  suffered  various  disabilities  which  caused 
them  to  form  special  clubs  (see  Zionism). 

Notwithstanding  these  quasi  disabilities,  Jewish 
students  have  thronged  to  the  universities  in  excep- 
tional numbers,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying statistics.  A  comimrison  with  the  other 
creeds  may  perhaps  best  he  made  in  Prussia,  where 
the  Protestants  had  8.;i7,  the  Catholics  0  01,  and  the 
Jews  i)4.7~)  Iter  10,01)1)  attending  the  universities  in 
1902-3.  In  Atislria  the  proportion  of  Jewish  among 
other  students  indicates  the  same  condition: 

Nu.MiiicK  OK  SriiJi;NT.s  ok  Different  F.mtiis  at 
THE  Al'stkian  Univeusities  in  1902. 


Number. 

rer  Cent. 

Catholic 

20,a-i0 
l.4i'il! 
l.S.l 
.').T7» 

T5.7 

Greek 

4.4 

Protestant 

Jewish 

».:i 

1U.8 

Totals 

34,S.'» 

100.0 

That  the  proportion  in  I'russia  Ims  not  coiisideni- 
bly  increased  during  the  last  few  years  is  borne  out 


by  the  detailed  list  of  students  attending  the  Prussian 
universities: 

Nlmuku  op  Christian  and  Jewish  Students  in 
THE  Prussian  Universities. 


1886-87. 

1899-1900. 

I  niversily. 

Chris- 
tians. 

Jews. 

CbrlB- 
tlans. 

Jews. 

Berlin 

3,97.1 

1,177 

1.090 

l.IKU 

98<i 

1,459 

5(18 

74U 

8i)8 

483 

21 

880 
41 

223 
17 
15 
28 
14 
74 
23 

4.441 
1.889 
l.;i80 
l,3:i8 

768 
1,433 

822 

731 
1.079 

603 

40 

1,031 
55 

13 
23 
18 
70 
23 

Bonn 

Bresliui 

(luuinjren 

Greif.swalde 

Halle 

Kiel 

KiinigslierK 

Aoaileniy  at  Mijnster 

Lyceum  Hosiantun  in 

Brauusberg 

Totals 

12,345 

1.313 

14,430 

1,465 

The  numbers  of  Jews  attending  the  Austrian  uni- 
versities may  also  be  given  here: 

Jewish  Stidents  at  the  Austrian  Universities 
During  the  Su.m.mek  of  1902. 


Vienna 1.423 

Graz ac 

Innsbruck 2 

PraRuo  (German) 348 

Prague  (Bohemian) 70 


I.eniberg 453 

Cracow IflO 

Czernowltz 207 

Total 2,r39 


There  are  special  conditions  which  would  seem  l 
prevent  any  large  attendance  of  Jewish  students  at 
the  Hussiaii  universities,  their  percentages  being 
limited  to  3  per  cent  of  the  whole  body  of  students 
at  Odessa  and  St,  Petersburg,  and  !i  per  cent  in  the 
Pale.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  history  of  the  hist 
twentj'  years  shows  that  these  proportions  were 
largelj'  exceeded,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
table ; 

Percentage  op  Jewish  Students  to  Total 
Number  (Russia). 


University. 

1880. 

1899. 

St.  PelersbiiriF 

4.4 

5.2 

5.9 
11.9 

1.0 
15.3 

4.2 
11.6 

4.4 

3.S 

rmcow 

2:1.2 

37.5 

8.9 

Kiev 

17.9 

l.'i.8 

16.8 

5.4 

8.8 

lae 

To  the  above  detjiils  it  may  be  added  that  nl  Co- 
lumbia University.  New  York,  iu  1903.  out  of  900 
students  whose  creeds  were  investigated,  0.9  percent 
declared  themselves  Jews,  whereas  no  less  than  1,900 
students  out  of  the  2,100  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  iu  1903  were  Jewish,  and  at  the  Nor- 
mal College  of  that  city  T.'i  per  cent  of  its  sliulenls 
were  Jewish. 

For  Prussia  elaborate  details  are  given  by  Tlion 
and  Hiippin,  showing  a  distincl  diversion  of  tend- 
ency from  the  meilical  to  the  juriillcal  faculty. 
Thus  ill  ls,>^()-87  there  were  IH,')  students  of  law  and 
698  ol  medicine,  whereas  in  1902-3  there  wc'ie  439 
studying  law.  and  only  3(19  .studvinu'  medicine.    The 
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porceiiluge  of  .lows  auKiiig  I  he  law  stuileiits  remained 
practically  llic  same  at  i)  per  cent,  whereas  that  of 
medical  students  declined  from  lO.Gti)  15.  In  philo- 
sophical faculties  a  rise  in  niimhers  took  place  from 
240  in  18'J'2-93  to  393  in  191)3-3.  In  the  latter  year 
Jews  formed  4.5  per  cent  of  the  students  devoted  to 
philosophy,  5. 6  of  mathematicians,  3.9  of  economists, 
9.  of  pharmacy,  and  20.9  of  dentistry. 

The  numbers  of  professors  of  the  Jewish  faith  arc 
rarely  given  authoritatively.  Servi  recorded  that 
in  Italy  in  1807  there  were  seventeen  Jewish  pro- 
fessors at  the  Italian  universities  ("Statistica  degli 

Israeliti,"  p.  298).  About  1880  it  was 
Professors,  said  that  there  were  si.x  ordinary  and 

twenty  extraordinary  profcssorshiiis 
and  twenty-nine  readerships  held  by  Jews  at  Berlin 
rnivcrsity,  as  compared  witli  si.\ty-one,  liftythrce, 
and  tifty-scvcn  respectively  by  Christians.  Breslau 
records  that  there  were  seventy  Jewish  professors  in 
German  universities  out  of  a  total  of  1,800,  about 
the  usual  proportion  ("Zur  Judcnfragc."  ]).  17,  Ber- 
lin, 1880).  About  the  same  time  si.\  of  the  259  chairs 
in  the  English  universities  were  held  by  Jews.  In 
1903  it  was  declared  that  the  University  of  Munich 
had  ninety-nine  Catholic,  eighty-seven  Protestant, 
and  seventeen  Jewish  professors  and  privat-docents; 
Wiirzburg  had  thirty-eight  Catholic,  fifty  Prot- 
estant, and  one  Jewish  privat-doccuts;  while  Er- 
langen  had  twelve  Catholic,  fifty-three  Protestant, 
and  two  Jewish  professors  (IJloch's  "  Wochen- 
schrifl,''  July  4,  1903).  At  Strasbnrg  there  were  six 
Jewish  professors  (ib.  Oct.  31,  1902).  The  only  pro- 
fessing Jews  who  have  ever  held  the  rectorship  of  a 
Prus-sian  university  are  Prof.  Rosanes  of  Breslau 
and  Prof.  Julius  Bernstein  of  Ilalle.  Lazarus  was 
rector  at  Bern;  Gomiierz  at  Vienna;  Ilalberg  at 
C/.eruowitz  ;  and  ZucUcr  in  Prague. 

Bnii.iOfiUAPiiT:  Jiicobs,  Jcwiah  fHatinlicx.  p.  47;  Riippin,  Jii- 
(hn  rliT  llctirniritrl.  pp.  :JH  :ill'.i;  Thou  iinti  Itiippin.  {Mr 
Ailli  il  ilcr  Juiliii  (1/11  riilrrrirlilsiri  SI  II  in  I'irassiii.  BiT- 
lln.  IIXB;  Zcitsclirifl  (Ur  .llidisilu  StaliMik,  pussim,  l',«i.j. 

J. 
UNLEAVENED  BREAD.     Sec  M.\zz.\n. 

UNNA,  PAUL  GERSON  :  German  physician 
and  <leiniatologist;  liorn  at  Hamburg  Sept.  8,  1850; 
son  of -Moritz  Adolph  L'nna;  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg,  Lcipsic,  and  Strasburg 
(M.D.  1875).  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  in  which  he  served  as  a  pri- 
vate. After  graduation  he  became  assistant  to  Wal- 
deyer  at  Straslun-g,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
returned  to  Hamburg  and  established  a  practise. 
During  1877  he  was  assistant  at  the  general  hospital 
in  that  city.  In  1881  he  became  intcrestc^d  in  der- 
matology, and  opened  a  private  hospital  forskin- 
discascs;  and  in  1884  he  gave  up  his  general  practi.se 
and  founded  the  well-known  hospital  for  skin-dis- 
eases at  Einisbiittel  near  Hamburg.  This  he  en- 
larged in  1887  by  adding  a  laboratory,  which  soon 
became  the  center  for  dermatological  researches  in 
Germany. 

Unna  is  an  untiring  worker;  he  has  written  over 
one  hundred  cs,says  in  all  fields  of  medicine  and 
many  standard  works  on  his  specialty.  In  1882  he 
founded  the  semimonthly  "  Jlonatshefle  fiir  Prak- 
tische  Dermatologie."     He  is  collaborator  for  der- 


matology on  Eulcnburg's  "  Kcalcncyklopildie  der 
Oesammlcn  Heilkiinde^  "  ;  on  Baumgarlen's  "  Jahres- 
bericht  fiber  die  Fortschritte  in  der  Lehre  von 
den  Pathogenen  Mikroorganismcn " ;  and  on  Vir- 
chow-IIirsch's  "' Jahrcsbcriclit  fiber  die  Fortscliritte 
und  Lcistungen  in  der  .Meilizin." 

Among  Unna's  publications  may  be  mcntioncil : 
"Kuno  Fischer  und  das  Gewissen,"  in  "Zcitsclnlft 
ftlr  Vi'ilkerp.sycliologie  und  Sprachwi.sscnschaft." 
1875,  ix. ;  "Anatomic  der  Ilaut,"  in  Ziemssen's 
"Handbuch  der  AUgenicinen  Thcrapie."  1882; 
"  Histopathologic  der  Haut,"  in  supplement  to  Orth's 
"Sjiezielle  Pathologic,"  1894,  and"  Allgemeine Thcr- 
apie der  Haut,"  1898.  All  three  are  standard  works. 
He  publishes  the  "  Histologisclier  Atlas  zur  Patho- 
logic der  Haut,"  and,  together  with  Morris,  Besnier, 
and  Duhring.  the  "  luteruatioualer  Atlas  Sellener 
Hautkrankheiteu. " 

Bibliography  :  Hirsch,  Bing.  Lex.:  Paget,  Bion.  Lex. 
s.  F.  T.  II. 

UNTERFtJHRER.  See  MAKiti.\(!E  Ceremo- 
nies. 

UR :  A  locality  mentioned  four  times  in  the  Bible 
(Gen.  xi.  28,  31 ;  xv.  7 ;  Neh.  ix.  7)  with  the  qualifi- 
cation one's  (="of  the  Kasdim,"  or  Clmldees), 
and  described  as  the  original  home  of  Abram.  Mod- 
ern scholars,  with  few  exceptions,  are  agreed  that 
Ur  is  identical  with  the  mound  of  ruins  in  southern 
Babylonia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
known  as  Al-Mukair  or  Al-Mughair.  This  was 
an  ancient  seat  of  lunar  worship;  and  it  was 
dominant  as  a  political  center  as  early  as  3000  bc. 
Those  scholars  who  incline  to  establish  a  conucctinu 
between  moon-worship  ("  Sin  "  =  "moon  ")  and  the 
monotheism  of  Israel  ("Sinai")  find  a  corroboration 
of  their  theory  in  the  fact  that  Abram's  original  home 
was  the  .seat  of  the  worship  of  Sin  (conip.  Jensen 
in  "Zeitschrift  ftir  Assyriologie,"  xi.  298  et  stcq.). 

E.  G.  II. 

URANIA  :  Daughter  of  Aliraham  the  Precentor, 
of  Worms,  who  herself  acted  as  ])receutor  in  the 
women's  synagogue  in  that  city  before  1275.     See 

S.\OEI{IN. 

-\.  F.  L.  C. 

URBINO:  Italian  citj';  capital  of  the  province 
of  Pesaro  e  Urbino;  originally  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  and  later  a  portion  of  the  States  of 
the  Church.  Jews  seem  to  have  resided  in  the  city 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  Abraham  Abu- 
LAFIA  having  sojourned  there;  but  existing  docu- 
ments make  no  mention  of  them  until  the  follow- 
ing century,  in  the  first  decades  of  which  a  certain 
JNIacstro  Daniele  went  from  Viterlio  to  Urbino,  where 
he  opened  a  loan-ollice.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
same  century  his  sou  Isaac  received  privileges  from 
Count  Antonio.  During  the  following  century  the 
Urbino  Jews  increased  in  prosperity;  but  their  gain 
in  numbers  was  small.  The  privilege  of  lending 
money  at  interest  was  reserved  to  the  descendants 
of  iNIaestro  Daniele.     Other  Jews  who 

Maestro      wished  to  establish  themselves  in  the 

Daniele.  business  were  obliged  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  rulers  and  the  privi- 
leged families.  In  14.30  Sabbatuccio  di  Allcuzzo,  a 
Jew  of  Rccanati.  was  obliged  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
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meut  of  a  yearly  tax  of  500  sciuli  to  these  fiimilics 
before  he  was  allowed  to  open  a  banking-house 
in  Urbino.  With  these  exceptions,  the  city  con- 
tained only  a  few  .lews,  who  were  either  physicians 
or  were  engaged  in  the  humbler  branches  of  trade. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Jews  of  Urbino  were  permitted  to  bu}',  hold,  and 
sell  real  estate;  to  deal  in  metals  and  paper,  and  to 
follow  the  trades  of  tailoring  and  tanning;  to  reside 
in  all  portions  of  the  citj-;  and  to  employ  Christian 
servants.  They  were,  however,  subject  to  special 
taxation,  for  in  adilitiou  to  the  ordinary  taxes  and 
the  "impost  of  the  llarehcs,"  levied  on  all  the  Jews 
of  those  districts,  the  money-lenders  paid  a  separate 
tax,  though  one  of  them,  Solomon  of  Urbino,  stood 
high  in  the  favor  of  Duke  Frederick. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteentli  the  Jews  became  the 
objects  of  i)opidar  persecution.  In  the  year  1468  a 
Monte  di  Pieta  was  established  in  opposition  to 
them ;  but  as  it  loaned  money  to  the  very  jioor  only, 
and  allowed  but  4  tlorius  everj'  six  months  to  each 
person,  the  Jews  still  maintained  their  banks,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  century  they  obtained  from  Guido 
Ubaldo  a  ratification  of  their  former  privileges.  So 
great  was  their  increase  in  numbers  and  influence, 
moreover,  that  in  1507  an  effort  was  made  to  check 
them.  The  sale  of  pledges  outside  the  city  was  for- 
bidden; and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  revise 
and  limit  their  prerogatives.  Then  began  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  series  of  decrees  against  them,  which, 
however,  being  issued  merely  to  conciliate  the  papal 
see,  produced  little  effect.  On  May  20,  1508,  Duke 
Francesco  Maria  annulled  all  the  privileges  granted 
by  his  predecessors,  and  forbade  the  Jews  to  acquire 
real  estate  or  to  act  as  bankers.  He  compelled  them 
to  restore  without  interest  all  pledges  in  their  pos- 
session, to  wear  the  B.vdge  (which  consisted  of  a 
yellow  caj)  for  men  and  a  yellow  veil  for  women), 
and  to  purchase  food  in  the  evening  only. 

Shortly  afterward  the  Jews,  who  then  numbered 
about  500,  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  aljode  in  a 
.separate  quHJter,  known  as  the  "Audrone  delle 
Giudei,"  and  were  forbidden  to  employ  Christians 
as  servants.  Despite  these  harsh  measures,  the 
Jewish  bankers  continued  to  pro.sper. 
The  increasing  both  in  numbers  and  in  in- 

Ghetto.  tluence.  At  length,  in  l.'il'J,  the  numici- 
pal  council  resumed  tlie  practise  of 
liorrowlng  money  from  them,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
1571,  even  pledged  to  them  articles  received  from 
the  monte  di  ]iiela.  In  1508,  however,  a  new  de- 
cree was  issued  againsi  lending  money  ;  but  an  edict 
published  by  the  duke  in  the  following  year  men- 
tions the  Jews  of  Urbino,  "who  conduct  loan  estab- 
lishments." and  laws  enacted  in  the  same  year  also 
allude  to  iheni. 

In  152!)  Scilomcin  .Moi.ko  was  brought  from  An- 
coini  to  Urbino  by  the  duke,  who  sought  to  shield 
him  from  the  consequences  of  a  dispute  in  which 
tliis  protege  had  been  involved  in  tlu- niarkel-plaee 
of  Urbino.  A  Jew  named  Moses  was  for  many 
years  the  municijial  jihysician  of  Urbino;  and  the 
court  of  Guidi)  Ubaldo  contained  many  Jewish 
courtiers,  wiio  were  treated  as  the  eqmils  of  their 
Christian  confreres,  although  they  were  so  unpopu- 


lar with  the  people  that  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
nudgate  special  decrees  for  their  protection  (1549- 
1C24). 

In  1556  Guido  Ubaldo  offered  asylum  in  his  ter- 
ritories, especially  at  Pesaro,  to  the  Jlaranos  who 
had  tied  from  Anconaon  account  of  the  persecutions 
there,  hoping  thus  to  attract  to  Pesaro  the  commerce 
of  the  East.  When,  however,  he  saw  that  liis  hopes 
were  vain,  he  expelled  the  refugees  in  June,  15.")8. 
For  the  same  reason  he  welcomed  the  Jews  banished 
from  the  I^ntitical  States  in  15G9,  only  to  drive 
them  out  in  March.  1570,  at  the  insUincc  of  Pius  V. : 
and  when  some  ventured  to  return,  he  buuisbud 
them  a  third  time  (Aug.  10,  1571). 

Urbino  then  entered  upon  u  period  of  financial 
decay;  and  the  Jews  began  to  leave  the  city.  The 
condition  of  those  who  remained  became  worse  and 
wcjrse;  and  the  taxes  levied  upon  them  were  grad- 
ually discontinued.  At  length,  through  the  abdica- 
tion of  Francesco  Maria  II.  della  Rovere  in  1027, 
the  duchy  of  Urbino  passed  into  the  liands  of  the 
pope,  thus  precipitating  the  dis.solution  of  the  Jew- 
ish community.  In  1718  ilie  number  of  its  members 
was  reduced  to  200,  almost  all  being  so  sunk  in  pov- 
erty that  tliey  petitioned  the  pope  to  exempt  them 
from  contributing  toward  the  payment  of  the  debts 
of  the  Koman  Jews,  reminding  him  that  on  a  former 
occasion,  liad  he  not  extended  aid  to  them,  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  city  and  seek 
their  fortunes  cl.sewhere.  The  history  of  the  Jews 
of  Urbino  at  that  period  was  identical  with  that 
of  their  coreligionists  throughout  the  Pontifical 
States.  They  obtained  civic  equality  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution,  but  lost  it  at  the  restoration, 
receiving  it  again  when  the  JIarehes  were  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  (18GG).  The  synagogue 
of  Urbino  was  owned  partly  by  Catholics  until  1851. 
when  it  was  acquired  by  the  Jews.  and.  later,  was 
restored  and  beautified.  The  decay  of  theconununity 
continued,  however,  until  in  the  year  1870  there 
were  but  181  Jews  in  the  city,  while  in  1901  there 
were  only  92. 

Among  the  noted  rabbis  of  Urbino  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  Solomon  b.  Abndiam  b.  Solo- 
mon (15th  and  Kith  cents.);  Samuel  b. 

Rabbis.  Abraham  Corcos,  Ephraim  Malialaleel 
Porto.  Zechariah  b.  Ephniim  Porto. 
Solomon  b.  Jtoses  Rocca.  Jedidiah  b.  Hezekiali  Salui' 
( 17tli  cent. );JedidiahHayyimGuglielmi(  181  h cent.); 
Mattithiah  Nissim  b.  Jacob  Israel  Tend  (18th  and 
19th  cents.);  and  Isaac  Joseph  Cingoli  (19lli  cent.). 

BiBi.KKiRArHY:  RnvA.  in  Kilucnlmr  hrarlitd.  IKTX  p.  31S; 
VoKelsteIn  nnil  nieper.  Oixih.  id  r  .linli  ti  in  Itnin.  II.  :A,  ItK; 
DiTlliHT's  Moiiiiiiu,  .xvll.  f.i;  (Ulili'iiiiinii.  OVw/i.  II.  171': 
(iriitz.  <l,!<ili.  M  I'll..  1.x.  ;tri«l.(  SI-,/..  ;»11  ,l  w.;..  :iSi:  It.  K.  J. 
xvl.  lit  it  sill..  .VX.47  et  sell.:  .liiM'p'i  liii-Kuhi'ii.  'Kinrk  ha- 
/(ir/Ki,  pd.  WiciiiT.  p.  KIS;  l.u/MxUo,  lianrhUri  Klirtl  in  L'r- 
hiiin  licir  Kla  Diinilc. 

„  u.  c. 

UBBINO  :  Italian  family,  originating  in  the  city 
of  the  same  name.  The  following  important  niein- 
bi'rs  arc  (■jleil  in  chrnnological  ordiT: 

Solomon  d'TJrbino  :  Livedat  I'rbinoin  tlieearly 
part  of  the  fourteenth  ceiiliiry.  when-  he  enjoyi'd 
the  favorof  Duke  Frederick,  and  wrote  asinall  work 
entitled  "  Yefch  Xnf." 

Isaac  Saba'   d'TJrbino:   Sou  of  .Solomon  d'Ur- 
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biiio:  mentidiii'd  by  Most's  Hicti  in  liis  "Miljdasli 
Mo'iit"  (wl-  GoltlenUml,  ji.  lOlili). 

Solomon  b.  Abraham  b.  Solomon  d'TJrbino: 
Flmirislicil  in  the  lalliT  piiil  nf  Iliu  tiltcciitli  (■ciitury 
iiiiil  ill  llio  lii'ginniiig  of  the  sixtfcnlli.  In  lodO  he 
completed  his  "Ohel  Mn'ed."  n  wmU  on  Hehiew 
syiionynis,  which  he  dediciiled  to  liis  tciiclier  Oha- 
diah.  This  l)()ok  was  ininled  at  Venice  in  ir)4S,  and 
reprinted  l)y  Willlieinier  with  notes  by  Ileidenheini 
and  Diikesl  Vienna.  1881;  the  "  Yetad  lia-Ohcl," 
Is;iac  Hereehiah  Canton's  commentary  on  it.  has  re- 
niaituul  in  nnuiusoript. 

Joseph  Baruch  b.  Zechariah  Jedidiah  d'TJr- 
bino  :  I.ivcil  in  the  seventicnth  century  at  JIantua, 
.Modena.  and  Hnsseto.  He  was  tlie  autlior  of  tlie 
"^lizmor  Sliir  Yedidot  u-Benot  lia-Sliir"  (JIantua, 
16.59).  a  colleclion  of  poems  on  various  sul)jects. 
He  gave  his  approbation  to  a  decision  of  Hanauiali 
Shullam  (Modena,lfi;i6).  anil  made  a  Hebrew  transla- 
tion of  an  Italian  work  on  astronomy,  which,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  printed.  He  is  probably  identical 
with  the. loseiih  Baruch  dTrbino  wlioowned  Codex 
Oxon.  911.  and  perhaps  with  .Joseph  Baruch  b.  Zera- 
Liali  Urbino  of  Busseto,  who  possessed  Codex  Oxon. 
34.S. 

Moses  Judah  b.  Isaac  d'tJrbino :  Flourished 
at  Ancona  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Abraham  Solomon  Grazianoin  liis  annota- 
tions and  novella'  on  the  Shull.ian  'Aruk  (iii.  308  of 
the  nianu.script). 

Jedidiah  Zechariah  d'Urbino :  Nephew  of 
Jehiel  Tralintti;  lived  at  Pesaro  in  the  eiirhtcenth 
century.  He  was  the  autiior  of  a  manuscript  vol. 
ume  of  rcsponsa;  and  a  responsum  of  his  is  cited  in 
the"Sheinesh  Zedakah"  (ii.  24)  of  Samson  Morpurgo. 

Isaac  d'TJrbino:  Son  of  .Jedidiah  d'Urbino; 
lived  at  Pesaro  in  the  eigliteenth  century.  Code.x 
Montefiore  111  contains  one  of  his  letters  ("J.  Q.  R." 
xiv.  18.j). 

BiBi.iOGU.vniv  :  Nepl-Glilnimll.  Toledot  Geilnle   Yisrnel  pp. 
inr.  177.  3111.  »«;  Stclnsi-linelder,  Cat.  liiKll.  cols.  1.5:i8,  23ai : 
Mortara,  Iiidicc,  p.  67;  Fiirst,  Bilil.  Jml.  ill.  l(il. 
D.  U.   C. 

TJRI.       Sec  SwTT/.KIil.ANTl. 

URI  BEN  DAVID  BEN  MOSES  (-|"D^Xp)  : 

Great-grandson    of    Siirniiel    Edels   (MalluHSHA); 

rabbi  of  Pollno.  Lithuania,  and  chief  rabbi  of  the 

district;  flonri.shed  in  the  middle  of  tlie  seventeenth 

century.    He  was  the  author  of  "OrTorah  ''  (Lublin, 

1072),  commentariesand  sermons  on  the  Pentateuch  ; 

and  lie  included  in  his  work  .several  "peshatim"  bv 

liis  great-grandfather. 

BlIiLioc.KArHv:  stcinsclinplder.  Cal.  Doill.  col.  2892;  Fuenn 
Krnavt  Yhracl.  p.  92;  SternlierK,  r;csc/i.  dec  Jwkn  in 
I'lilcn,  p.  183. 

K-  f-  S.   O. 

URI  PHOEBUS   BEN  AARON   HA-LEVI 

(kiiowiialsri  iisUriWitzenhausen):  Dutch  printer; 
born  at  Amsterdam  1623;  died  there  .Jan.  27.  1715 
(not  at  Zolkiev  in  1713.  as  Steinschneider  records); 
son  of  Aaron  ha-I.evi.  hazzan  at  llie  Xeweh  Shalom 
Synagogue.  Amsterdam,  and  grandson  of  iloses  Uri 
ha-Levi.  founder  and  first  liakam  of  tlie  Spanish- 
Portugue.se  congregation  in  that  city.  After  having 
first  worked  as  a  typesetter  for  Immamiel  Benve- 
niste.  in  wliose  establishment  lie  printed  Pappen- 
heim's  edition  of  the  "Mishle  Hakamim"  in  1656, 


Phoebus  opened  an  establishment  of  his  own  in  1058 
and  carried  on  business  as  a  printer  till  1089.  His 
imprint  was  a  ewer  and  two  tislies.  In  the  first 
year  lie  jirinted  several  books,  among  them  a  prayer- 
book  of  the  German  ritual.  The  last  work  he  i.ssiied 
wasa.Seiihardic  Mahzor.  complclcd  in  IG.HO.  Of  more 
important  works  only  two  were  printed  by  Phoebus, 
the  Shulhan  'Aruk.  I.Ioslieu  Alishpat.  with  the 
commentary  "  Sifte  Kohen  "  of  Shabbethai  ha-Kohen 
(1663). and  a  Juda'o-German  translation  of  the  I5il)le 
by  .Jekuthiel  Blitz,  who  worked  as  a  corrector  in 
Phoebus'  printing-house.  In  1093  Phoebus  opened 
a  printing-house  at  Zolkiev.  and  there  printed  calen- 
dars and  ritual  and  Juda?o-German  works  till  1705. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Uri  Phoebus  was  the 
author  of  the  evening  benediction  in  Juda-o-Germau 
(Amsterdam,  1677)  attributed  to  him;  and  he  can 
scarcely  have  written  the  rare  Spanish  work  "  Me- 
moria  Para  os  Siglos  Futuros"  (ib.  Ki.slew  10.  .5471 
=  Dec,  1710),  which  was  printed  in  Portuguese  at 
the  expense  of  IVIoscs  Levy  ]\[aduro  under  the  title 
"Narracao  da  Vinda  dos  Judeos  Espanhoes  a  Am- 
sterdam "  {Hi.  1768).  this  version  forming  the  basis  of 
the  Hebrew  translation  by  Isaac  ha-Kohen  Belin- 
fante. 

BinLiOGRAPHY:  Fiirst.  Dihl.  Juti.  hi.  9.5:  Steinschneider, 
Hehr.  liilil.  Hi.  0:  idem.  Cut.  Bmll.  cols.  3lltil  ct  .scr/.;  Stcin- 
sclineider  and  Cassel.  JUdiscJit  Titintfiraiiliie,  in  F.rsch  and 
Gruber.  Kncuc.  section  ii..  pail  2s.  pp.  11")  liii ;  Hillesum.  in 
Ceidraal  Bhul  vimr  IsrafUtm  Ui  Aediilinid.  l!««i.  No. 
13..5i>9;  Cardozo  de  Bethencourt.  Annk<im!'t  der  Judni  te 
Amsterdam,  pp.  10  ct  seq..  Amsterdam.  1904;  Kayseriiim. 
Bilil.  Kvp.-P./rt.-Jiu;.  p.  59. 

J.  M.  Sel.— M.  K. 

URI  (ORI)  BEN  SIMEON:  Scholar  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  born  at  Biel  (K^'3);  resided  at 
Safed.  He  made  an  abstract  of  a  manuscript  of 
1537.  giving  a  list  of  all  the  places  said  to  contain 
the  tombs  of  the  Patriarchs.  Prophets.  Amoraim, 
and  Tannaini.  to  which  he  added  descriptive  mate- 
rial gathered  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  travels, 
as  well  as  illustrations  of  various  graves.  To  this 
work,  which  appeared  in  Venice  in  1659  (2d  ed. 
1699)  under  the  title  "Yil.ius  ha-Abot."  was  ap- 
pended a  description  of  a  calendar  compiled  by  him 
in  1575.  The  entire  work  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Ilottiuger  under  the  title  "Cippi  Ilebraici,  Gene- 
alogia  Patriarclianim  "  (Heidelberg.  1659;  2d  cd.  ih. 
1662);  and  E.  Carmoly  later  translated  the  book  info 
French  uuder  the  title  "Jichus  ha-Abot,  ou  Tom- 
beaux  des  Patriarches."  and  published  it  in  his 
"  Itineraires  de  la  Terre  Sainte  "  ("  Halikot  Erez  Yis- 
rael  ").  together  with  a  preface  and  twenty -.seven 
illustrations  from  the.  first  Venetian  edition.  The 
"  Yihus  ha-Abot "  was  rendered  also  into  .Juda-o- 
Geriiian  by  an  unknown  translator,  being  published 
under  the  same  title  at  Wilna  in  1853. 

Uri  ben  Simeon  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  cal- 
endar ("luuh")  covering  a  period  of  fort)'  years. 
This  work,  which  first  appeared  in  Venice  (1575). 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Jacob  Christmann  of 
Heidelberg,  in  which  city  it  was  published  in  1594. 

BiBi.iiiouAPiiv:  Ziiiiz.  in  Tlir  Ititirrnrn  of  Renjamin  of  Tu- 
dela.  pp.  27.1-27(1.  notes  a  and  h;  E.  C'arnioiv.  ItiKeraiic.i  de 
In  lore  Sainte.  pp.  419-+9ii.  Brussels.  1847;  Steinschneider. 
Cat.  Bod),  cols.  .5.58.  815.  2B93-2()95 ;  Benjacob.  Ozar  ha-Sefa- 
rim,  p.  221. 

E.  f  S.   O. 

URIAH,   URIJAH.-l.    Biblical    Data:    A 

Hittite;  husband  of  Bath-sheba,  and  one  of  David's 
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picked  warriors.  Tlie  scanty  Biblical  allusions  to 
him  are  of  value  as  illuslratiug  the  taboo  uuder 
which  warriors  were  constrained  to  abstain  from 
sexual  intercourse  {II  Sani.  xi.  7-15;  see  Schwally, 
"Kriegsalfcrtunicr,"  p.  48),  through  which  circum- 
stance David's  plan  tocover  his  illicit  relations  with 
Batlisheba  was  frustrated.  Sent  back  to  camp, 
Uriah  was  placed,  by  David's  secret  orders,  "in  the 
forefront  of  the  hottest  battle,"  and  fell  at  the  siege 
of  Kabbah. 

Josephus  ("Ant."  vii.  8,  §  1)  adds  many  embellish- 
ments to  the  account  of  the  death  of  Uriah,  declar- 
ing that  when  the  Ammonites  made  a  sortie  and  re- 
pulsed the  besiegers,  Uriah  reiuaiucd  on  the  field 
with  a  few  others,  exposing  himself  to  danger  more 
than  all  his  comrades,  and  maintaining  his  position 
until  the  enemy  had  surrounded  the  little  band  of 
heroes  and  completely  destroyed  them. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  Kabbis,  who 

naturally  ciuild  not  adiiiit  the  existence  of  any  Haw 
in  David's  character,  regarded  Uriah  as  the  one  at 
faidt.  They  claimed  that  he  had  defied  David, 
since,  when  the  king  conuuauded  him  to  go  home, 
he  replied,  "My  lord  .loab  is  encamped  in  the  open 
fields,"  thus  disregarding  the  royal  bidding  (Shab. 
56a;  Tos.  to  Kid.  43a.  above). 

2.  High  priest  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Ac- 
cording to  Isa.  viii.  2,  he  was  taken  as  a  faithful 
witness  by  Isaiah  when  the  prophet  married  the 
mother  of  Maher-shalall.iasli-l)az.  II  Kings  xvi. 
10-16  states  that  Ahaz  sent  Uriah  the  pattern  of  an 
altar  seen  by  him  at  Damascus  after  the  conquest  of 
the  city  by  Tiglalb-pileser,  directing  the  prophet  to 
erect  a  similar  one  in  the  Temple,  for  the  offering  of 
certain  sacrifices.  In  tlic  list  of  high  priests  given 
in  I  C'hron.  v.  3(J-40  Uriali's  name  does  not  occur, 
although  it  is  interpolated  in  Josephus,  "Ant."x. 
8,  S6. 

3.  Son  of  Sliemaiah  of  Kirjalh-jearim ;  a  pro]iliet 
of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  Like  Jeremiah,  in  foietell- 
ing  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Assyrians 
he  brouglit  upon  himself  the  anger  of  the  king  and 
the  princes.  In  fear  of  death  he  tied  to  Egypt, 
■whereupon  Jehoiakim  sent  an  end)assy  headed  by 
Elnathan  b.  Achbor,  which  seized  the  prophet  and 
brought  him  to  Jeru.sak'm,  where  he  was  beheaded 
by  the  exiiressconuiumd  of  the  king,  his  body  being 
thrown  into  the  graves  of  the  common  pcojile  (Jer. 
xxvi.  20-2;!). 

4.  Son  of  Koz  (Xeli.  iii.  4),  jirobably  of  the  sev- 
enth class  of  priests  (comp.  I  C'hron.  xxiv.  10).  On 
the  fourth  day  aflcr  the  return  of  the  exiles  to 
Jerusalem,  his  .son  Meremolh  weighed  the  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  vessels  brought  back  from  Babylon  (Ezra 
viii.  33). 

5.  One  of  the  men  who  stood  at  the  right  hand  of 
Ezra  while  the  latliT  rrnd  th<'  Law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  4). 

!■;.  <;.  ir.  S.  (). 

URIEL:  Name  of  an  archangel.  Of  the  f(iur 
chief  angels,  JlrcuAKi.,  G.\iiUii;i.,  H.\imi.\i;l,  and 
Uriel,  who  presiile  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe(Jensen,  "  Kosmologieder  Babylonier,"  p.  163), 
and  who  are  frequently  grouped  together,  Uriel  is 
generally,  but  not  invariably,  mentioned  last, 
although  in  this  qiuirlet  his  name  is  frecpiently  re- 


placed by  that  of  another  angel,  thus  showing  the 
diversity  of  his  nature  (e.;/.,  Faiiuel,  Enoch,  xl.  9; 
Atuel,  StUbe,  "Jlidisch-Babylonische  Zaubertexte." 
p.  26,  Halle,  189.5;  Xuriel,  "Seder  Gan  'Eden  we- 
Gehiunom,"  in  Jellinek,  "B.  H."  iii.  138).  He  is 
likewise  one  of  the  seven  archangels,  being  the  prince 
of  the  angels  and  of  Tartarus  (Enoch,  xx.  2.  where 
his  name  is  given  first  in  the  list  of  the  angels).  Ac- 
cording to  Kautzsch  ("  Apokryphen,"  ii.  250),  Lusken 
("Michael,"  p.  36),  and  others,  Uriel  is  the  angel  of 
thunder  and  earthquake,  and  is,  moreover,  the  di- 
vine messenger  who  warns  the  son  of  Laniech  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  bids  him  hide  (Enoch,  x.  1-2); 
he  appears  in  a  like  capacity  in  II  Esd.  iv., 
where  he  propounds  three  difiicult  problems  to  Ezra 
and  instructs  him.  Of  these  problems  the  first  was, 
"Weigh  me  the  weight  of  the  fire,"  a  demand 
closely  connected  in  concept  with  the  name  "  Uriel  " 
(^N  +  n^X  =  "the  fire  of  God"),  for  its  derivation 
from  ^X  +  liS  (=  "light  of  God,"  "glory  of  God"; 
Koliut,  "  Angelologie,"  p.  33)  is  erroneous,  as  is, 
consequently,  the  attempt  to  identify  the  angel  with 
the  Zoroastrian  "Ilvarenah"  (="glory  ").  Tliescc- 
ond  (piestion  addressed  to  Ezra  was  concerned  with 
the  waters  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  above  the 
firmament,  and  thus  with  the  two  "tehomot,"a9 
well  as  with  the  underworld  (Sheol,  Hades),  this 
being  in  entire  harmony  with  Enoch,  xx.  and  desig- 
nating Uriel  as  the  archangel  of  fire  and  of  Gi:- 
nENN.\,  where  fiame  is  the  chief  element.  In  the 
passage  tinder  consideration  this  same  spirit  also 
speaks  of  the  wind. 

In  medieval  mysticism  Uriel  is  represented  as  the 
source  of  the  heat  of  the  day  in  winter,  and  as  the 
princely  angel  of  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
thus  agreeing  fully  with  the  explanation  of  his  na- 
ture already  given.  Later  authorities,  however, 
brought  his  name  into  association  wiih  "liK  (  = 
"light"),  misled  in  part  by  the  legend  that  Uriel  in- 
structed (enlightened)  Ezra.  "Why  is  he  called 
Uriel?  On  account  of  the  Torah,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Ilagiographa,  .since  through  him  God  makes 
atonement  and  brings  light  to  Israel  "  (Num.  1{.  ii. 
10).  Conforming  to  this  view,  snbsei|Uenl  wrili  is 
identified  him  with  Kaiihael.  the  revealer  of  secrets 
(Zunz,  "  S.  P."  p.  476),  ami  his  name  was  written  on 
amulets  intended  to  "  illumine  "  the  soul  for  .sacred 
studies ("Sel'er  Haziel,"  j).  42li).  Uriel  is  mentioned 
also  in  the  magic  papyri  (Wessely.  "Griecliisclier 
Zaiiberpiipyrus,"  Index.  Vienna,  1888;  ii/<m.  "Neiie 
GriechischeZaulierpapyri."  Index,  ili.  IXiKt;  Lusken. 
I.e.  p.  71),  and  in  Babylonian  incantations  (Stllbe. 
I.e.  p.  23),  while  according  to  a  French  rabbi  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  repetition  of  Uriel's  imiiic 
ten  times  in  one  breath  in  the  iiioriiiiig  brings  goinl 
fortune  for  the  day  (Schwab.  "Vocnlmlaire  do 
I'.Vngelologie."  pp. "  47,  804).  On  Uriel  in  the 
PivviT  see  Zunz,  l.r..  and  on  aceounls  of  him  in 
Christian  writings  eoiiip.  Lusken,  l.r.  p.  114.  See 
also  H.vrii.vKi.  for  data  concerning  the  four  niigels 
as  a  group. 
miiliodiiAiMlv:  Kohm.  Vcltrr  lUf  JIUliKht  AnorUiU<oif  unit 

/).7imill"("{;if   (II    Ihirr  AI'l''ln„,,H.,i>    i.iei    f.o -r-r.H,-.  |.|. 

;t:t  r(.sr.;..  I.fli»li'.  IsiUl;  I.ii- 

l.sDS;    Si'liwiili,    I'.r,-ii/iii/iiii' 

Manwnilii  Iti'lircuj-  <!■  I"   i • 

3W,  Paris,  IBW. 
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TJKIEL  D'ACOSTA.     See  Acosta. 

TJKIEL  VON  GEMMINGEN.     See  PFEFFEn- 
KOKN  ;  l{i:niii.ix. 
TJRIM  AND  THUMMIM.— Biblical  Data: 

Olijfcis  couiiccU'il  with  the  liii';istiil;itt' of  the  high 
priest.  lUiil  used  as  a  kind  of  ilivine  oracle.  Siiiro 
tlic  days  of  the  Alexandrian  translators  of  the  Old 
Testanieul  it  has  been  asserted  that  D'oni  D'lIN 
mean  "revelation  and  truth"  (il'/Juo/f  mi  a/.iflcia), 
or  "  lights  and  jierfections  "  {dunafiol  xni  -e^.edTrrmr) ; 
the  Tc?.ci6-rrig  xnj  (idSa.fv  of  Synunachns  (Jerome,  "per- 
fectio  et  doetrina";  Field,  "Ilexapla"  on  Deut. 
xxxiii.  8);  and  the  ipunn/ioi  koI  Tc?^tii'Meic  of  Aqiiila 
and  Theodotion.  The  Vulgate  has  "doetrina  [after 
Synunaehus:  Old  Latin,  "ostensio"  or  "denionstra- 
tio"]  et  Veritas."  There  is,  however,  no  foundation 
for  such  a  view  in  the  Bible  itself.  Ex.  xxviii.  1.3- 
30  describes  the  high-priestly  ephod  and  the  breast- 
plate with  the  Urim  and  Thinuniim.  It  is  called  a 
"breastplate  of  judgment"  ("hoshen  ha-inislipat  "); 
it  is  four-squan^  and  double:  and  the  twelve  stones 
were  not  put  in.side  the  hoshen,  but  on  tlie  outside. 
It  is  related  in  Lev.  viii.  7-S  that  when,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  conunand  in  Ex.  xxix.  1-37,  Moses 
consecrated  Aaron  and  his  sons  as  priests,  "  He 
[Moses]  put  upon  him  [Aaron]  the  coat,  and  girded 
him  with  the  girillc,  and  clothed  him 
Biblical  with  tlie  robe,  and  put  the  ephod  upon 
Heferences.  him,  and  he  girded  him  with  the  cun- 
ningly woven  band  [A.  V.  "curious 
girdle"]  of  the  ephod.  and  bound  it  unto  him  there- 
with. And  he  put  the  breastplate  upon  him:  and 
in  the  breastplate  he  put  the  Urim  and  the  Thum- 
mim." Deut.  xxxiii.  8  (R.  V.),  in  the  blessing  of 
Moses,  reads:  "And  of  Levi  he  said:  Thy  Thum- 
mim and  thy  Urim  are  witli  thy  godly  one,  whom 
thou  didst  prove  at  Massali,  with  whom  thou 
didst  strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah  "  (see  Steuer- 
nagel,  "Deuterouomium,"  p.  12.5.  Gottingeu,  1898; 
Bertholet,  "  Deuteronomium,"  p.  100,  Freiburg, 
1899;  Driver,  "Deuteronomy,"  in  "International 
Critical  Connnentary,"  p.  398,  New  York,  1895: 
Baudissin,  "Gescli.  des  Alttestamentlichen  Priestcr- 
thums."  p.  76).  The  most  importjuit  passage  is  I 
Sam.  xiv.  41,  where  AVellhausen  and  Driver  liave 
corrected  the  text,  on  the  basis  of  the  Septuagint, 
to  rea<l  as  follows:  "And  Saul  said:  Lord,  God  of 
Israel,  why  hast  thou  not  answered  thy  servant  this 
day?  If  this  iniquity  be  in  me  or  in  Jonathan  my 
son.  Lord.  God  of  Israel,  give  Urim;  but  if  it  be 
in  thy  people  Israel,  give  Thummim.  Then  Jona- 
than and  Saul  were  taken  by  lot;  and  the  |)eople 
escaped"  (Driver,  "Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of 
the  Books  of  Samuel."  p.  89,  Oxford,  1890;  Budde, 
"The  Books  of  Samuel."  in  Polychrome  Bible,  p.  63; 
H.  P.  Smith,  "The  Books  of  Samuel,"  p.  122;  Kirk- 
patrick,  "The  First  Bookof  Samuel."  in  "The  Cam- 
bridge Bibl(!  for  Schools  and  Colleges,"  1891,  p.  137). 
I  Sam.  xxviii.  3-6  mentions  three  methods  of  di- 
vine communication:  (1)  the  dream-oracle,  of  which 
frequent  mention  is  made  also  in  Assyrian  an<l 
Babylonian  literature;  (2)  the  omcle  by  means  of 
the  Urim  (here,  undoubtedly,  an  abbreviation  for 
"Urim  and  Thummim");  (3)  the  oracle  by  the  word 
of  the  Prophets,  found  among  all  Semitic  nations. 


The  only  other  mention  of  actual  consultation  of 
Yiiwu  by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thunwiiiju 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  is  in  Num.  xxvii. 
21.  Elea/.ar  was  then  liigh  priest,  and  Moses  was 
permitted  by  the  Lord  to  address  Him  directly.  But 
Joshua  and  his  successors  could  speak  to  the  Lord 
only  through  the  mediation  of  the  high  priest  and 
by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  was  no 
longer  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  the  Urim  and 
Tluimmim  (Ezra  ii.  63;  Neh.  vii.  65;  .see  also  I 
Mace.  iv.  46,  xiv.  41).  Post-exilic  Isra<'l  had  neither 
the  sacred  breastplate  nor  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
Ezra  ii.  63  tacitly  contradicts  the  assertion  of  Jose- 
phus  ("Ant."  iil.  8.  §  9,  end)  that  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  first  failed  in  the  Maccabeancra(B.  Niese, 
"Flavii  Joscphi  Opera,"  i.  203:  see  also  Sotah  ix. 
13:Tosef.,  Sotah,  xiii.  2;  Yer.  Kid.  iv.  1 ;  Ryle,  "Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,"  p.  32).  Ecclus.  (Siracli)  xxxiii.  3 
may  possibly  prove  a  knowledge  of  the  tradition 
concerning  the  use  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim ;  but 
it  can  not  be  inferred  that  answers  were  received  at 
that  time  bymeansof  them(V.  Ryssel,  in  Kautzsch, 
"Apokryphen,"  p.  394). 

The  Urim  and  Thummim  are  implied,  also,  where- 
ever  in  the  earlier  history  of  Israel  mention  is  made 
of  asking  counsel  of  the  Lord  by  means  of  the  ephod 
(Josh.  ix.  14;  Judges  i.  1-2;  xx.  18  [rejected  as  a 
later  gloss  from  ib.  i.  1  by  most  commentators],  26- 
28;  I  Sam.  x.  23;  xiv.  3,  18,  36  ct  seq. :  xxii.  10, 
13;  xxiii.  2,  4,  6,  9-12;  xxviii.  6;  xxx.  1  ctneq.;  II 
Sam.  ii.  1 :  v.  19,  23  et  seq. ;  xxi.  1.  On  the  nature 
of  the  ephod  see  G.  F.  Moore,  "Judges,"  1895,  pp. 
380-399,  where  copious  references  and  the  literature 
are  given;  idem,  "Ephod,"  in  Cheyue  and  Black, 
"Encye.  Bibl.";  and  especially  T.  C.  Foote,  "The 
Ephod,"  in  "Jour.  Bib.  Lit,"  [1902]  xxi.  1-48).  In 
all  cases  except  I  Sam.  x.  23  and  II  Sam.  v.  2S  ct 
seq.,  the  answer  is  either  "Yes"  or  "No."  It  has 
been  suggested  by  Riehm  and  others 

Answer  that  these  two  passages  have  iinder- 
"Yes"  or  gone  editorial  changes.  After  the 
"No."  death  of  David  no  instance  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  of  con- 
sulting the  Lord  by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim or  the  ephod.  This  desuetude  is  undoubtedly 
occasioned  by  the  growing  influence  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophecy. 

The  ancient,  and  most  of  the  modern,  explanations 
of  these  mysterious  instruments  through  which 
Ynwn  communicated  Ilis  will  to  His  chosen  people 
identify  them  with  ('0  stones  in  the  high  priest's 
breastplate,  (/<)  sacred  dice,  and  ('•)  little  images  of 
Truth  and  Justice  such  as  are  found  round  the  neck 
of  the  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  priest  (see  Muss- 
Arnolt,  "The  Urim  and  Thummim,"  in  "Am.  Jour. 
Semit.  Lang."  July,  1900,  pp.  199-204).  The  "Tablets 
of  Destiny  "  which  occur  in  the  Assyro-Babylonian 
account  of  Creation  and  otherwi.se  figure  in  Assyro- 
Babylonian  conceptions  suggest  the  correct  explana- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Urim  and  Thummim.  One  of  the 
functions  ascribed  to  the  Babylonian  seer  was  to 
deliver  oracles  and  to  consult  the  god,  whose  an- 
swer was  either  "Yes"  or  "No."  Quite  often  the  god 
sends  to  his  people  an  "urtu,"  a  command  to  do,  or 
not  to  do,  something.     "  Urtu  "  belongs  to  the  same 
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stoiii  from  wliich  is  derived  "prtu."  the  "terminus 
tcchniciis  "  for  "oracle."  The  gods  speak  ("  tamii, 
utammu  ")  to  the  priest  the  oracle  which  they  re- 
veal :  and  the  oi'aele  is  called  "  the  mysterious  word, 
revelation."  Since  God  "at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
iiianners  spake  in  time  past,"  not  only  unto  the 
fathers  by  the  Piophets,  but  to  all  mankind  in  ways 
which  it  is  now  almost  impossibh' to  trace  precisely, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  mythological  account 
fi{  the  Tablets  of  Destiny  and  the  Old  Testament 
I'lim  and  Tluiminim,  both  shaping  the  destiny  of 
king  and  nation,  revert  to  the  same  foiuitainliead 
and  origin.  Notwithstanding  the  fragmentary  ac- 
count of  Babylonian  literature an<l  tlie  scanty  rejiort 
of  Old  Testament  writers,  some  points  common  to 
both  may  yet  be  gatliered. 

(1)  According  to  E.\.  x.wiii.  30  and  Lev.  viii.  8, 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  rested  within  the  breast- 
plate, that  is,  on  the  breast  of  the  high 

Babylo-      priest;  in  the  Haby Ionian  account  the 

nian         Tablets     of    Destiny    rested    on    the 

Accounts,    breast  of   their   jios-sessor.      Only    so 

long  as  they  were  resting  on  the  breast 

of  the  god  in  the  case  of.the  on(^  nation,  and  on  the 

breast  of  the  high  priest  in  that  of  the  other,  were 

they  efficacious. 

(3)  In  the  Uabj'lonian  accounts,  (mly  those  gods 
■wlio,  in  some  wa}',  were  considered  the  messengers 
an<l  mediators  between  the  other  gods  and  mankind 
were  the  lawful  possessors  of  the  'l'al)lets  of  Des- 
tiny. In  Israel  the  Urim  and  ThuMunim  were  en- 
trusted by  Yiiwii  to  i\Ioscs,  and  througii  him  to  the 
high  priest  as  the  representative  of  Ynwii  and  as 
the  nu'diator  bc^twcen  God  and  the  nation  to  whose 
decisions,  tlu'ougU  thi>  Urim  ami  Thummim,  even 
kings  bowed. 

(3)  There  is,  to  be  sure,  in  the  Babylonian  records 
no  statement  as  to  the  e.\act  number  of  the  Tablets 
of  Destiny.  It  is  known  tlial  then?  were  more  tlian 
one;  it  may  not  be  too  liazardous  to  assumes  that 
then;  were  oidy  two,  one  lying  on  each  breast:  oni' 
revealing  (or  prognosticating  V)  good  fortune;  the 
other,  misfortune.  The  Old  Ti'stament  accounts  of 
the  I'rim  and  Thumnnm  indicate  that  there  were 
only  two  objects  (lots  '.'). 

(4)  Marduk,  after  he  had  torn  the  Tablets  of  Des- 
tiny from  the  breast  of  his  ilead  foe,  sealeil  them 
with  his  own  seal.  There  may  be  a  reminiscence  of 
this  in  E.v.  xxviii.  21.  The  use  of  twelve  stones, 
oni'  for  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  in  addition  to  the 
two  lots  (of  stone),  is  perhaps  (d'  somesignilicanee  in 
this  connection. 

(5)  Marduk.  bearing  on  his  bn'ast  the  Tablets  of 
Destiny,  presided  at  the  annual  assembly  of  the 
gods,  where  the  fate  was  determined  and  the  lot 
was  cast  for  king  and  nation.  It  isthe  g<'neral  opin- 
ion that  the  Urim  and  Thununim  were  consulted 
only  in  eases  where  the  safely  of  king  or  nation  was 
concerned. 

In  Israel  the  development  of  a  strict  monotlicism 
necessarily  modilied  the  conception  r)f  the  Urim  anil 
Thummim.  No  description  of  them  is  found  in  the 
Old  Testament;  they  are  mentioned  as  something 
familiar  both  to  Moses  and  to  the  jieoplc — an  in- 
heritance received  from  the  time  of  their  ancestors. 
The  very  fact  that  the  (Jld  Testament  assumes  that 
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Aloses  and  the  people  were  acquainted  with  the 
nature'  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  confirms  the 
view  that  the  latter  were  naturally  connected  with 
the  functions  of  the  higli  priest  us  the  mediator 
between  Yiiwii  and  His  (leople. 

The  etymology  of  QniX  and  D'Dn.  suggested  by 
Zimmern  and  others,  supports  the  explanation  given 
here.  The  so-called  plural  ending  of  the  two  words 
expresses  the  "pluralis  inlensivus,"  plurals  only  in 
form,  but  not  in  meaning.  "  Urim  "  may  be  connected 
not  with  -nN  =  "curse,  put  imdcrihe  ban,"  as 
Schwally  and  others  have  held,  but  with  the  Baby- 
lonian "n'uru,"the  inliiiitive  of  the 
Etymology  "pi'el"  of  "a'aru,"  from  which  are  de- 
of  rived  also  the  nouns  "  uriu  "  =  "  coni- 

the  Words,  mand,  order,  decision  "  (usually  of  the 
gods)  and  "tertu  "  (originally  with  the 
same  meaning).  These  words  occur  frcrjuently  in 
Assyro-Babylonian  literature  in  sentences  analogous 
in  form  to  those  in  which  "  Urim  and  Thumniini  " 
are  used  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  plural  D'^X 
("fires  ")  lias  no  doubt  had  some  influence  in  shaping 
the  analogous  form  D'lIN  =  "urtii."  D'Dn  tlie  iircs- 
ent  writer  connects  with  the  Assyrian  "tamu,"  pi'el 
"  tunimu,"  verbal  forms  also  belonging  to  the  orac- 
ular language.  "Urim  and  Thummim"  correspond. 
then,  to  the  Babylonian  "urtu"  and  "tamitu,"  the 
latter  a  synonym  of  "piristu  "=:  "oracle,  omcular 
decision  |of  the  gods]."  That  the  original  meaning 
of  the  two  words  and  their  signilieancc  were  known 
even  at  the  time  when  the  Old  Testament  records,  in 
wliich  they  are  mentioned,  were  written  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful;  that  they  were  not  known  either  to 
the  Greek  translators  or  to  the  early  JIasorites  is 
practically  certain. 

liiiii.imiRAPUV  :  In  adiiltion  to  works  nnd  nrtloles  mentioned  In 
the  hodv  of  the  jirtk'U',  Bnxtorf.  JUstitria  L'rim  rl  Thummim^ 
ill  Ills  KstTfitatinne^,  pp.  :;(t7  ft  .vr'/..  »i"i  In  I'uolinf.  Tht- 
Nfo/n/.v.  vol.  xii.:  Spencer. /ic  Lrnihitu  Ihlirditnim  liiluali- 
Ims^  His,');  I.mhvlp  Pieslel,  (Icsch,  iUs  AUftl  'J't-Mtunt  ntf»  in 
ill  iilirisllii-liiii  Kinlu\.U'm\.  ISiifl:  Idem,  Criin, in  ller/oR- 
Haii|>I,  /if'(i/-/';/(ff/c.  xvi.  Ttii  cf  .v(f/.,  revised  for  :id  eil.,  xvi. 
;;a;  .(  .<(■</..  bv  Kmitzseh;  liiihr,  Siniihnlil;.  II.  l:(4  HI;  W. 
Itolierlson  Snillh.  Tin-  olil  Ti.iliimntl  in  the  Jriiish  Cliineli, 
I'd  ed..  v.'Jia.  London,  isifi:  l!iiuilis.sin.  Hie  llefetiielite  ilea 
Altli.''liiineiitlirhrn  I'rie.itertlnims  I'liti  rmirlit.  Is-sii,  pp.  ai, 
•-'7.  un.  14!  ;  Benzinper,  Arvli.  |s!M.  pp.  :tsi'.  4(17,  4iis:  Winer, 
n.  It.  :id  eil.,  il.(i4:)-(HS:  Wllliehen,  In  .Sehenkel's  Itilnl-l.rTi- 
liiiii  (istilli.  II.  4ii:i;  .stelner.  ili.  (Is7."il  v.  .S'il-SVl:  (,.  Khillier. 
Hii.i  rriesterlii-lie  (inihel  iler  Isiiieliti  ii.  Sliillt'iirl,  l.sil'i: 
lilehm,  (/(ne/i(r.)-(ri/.»r/i.  2d  ed..  I.  I'll  IMS;  .-.Hide,  (le- 
.irliii-lilc.  ai  ed..  I.  l.V>,  471-47.'),  .'idV.'idii,  ,'>I7  .Its.  Aildlllonnl 
llteniture  Is  found  In  Knoliel.  Ihr  I'ri'iilieliiniiii'  id  i  lle- 
liriler.  I.  .*).  No.  2;  Himeoek,  'i'/i>-  Cniii  miil  llie  Tliuiiiniim. 
In  (llil  Tistameiil  Sluilent.  Miinli.  IN'M.  III.  i'C  'iVl  (l!i<|iille 
nnsalisfnetorv):  Dusker.  Tlie  I'riin  unit  Tliuiiiniiin.  In  I'lm- 
lillleriitii  iiiiil  liefiirmeil  llerieir.  (VI..  ISili.  pp.  717  ;:1« :  iinJ 
in  T.  Willon  Piivie.s.  .1/(i(;iV.  /(iriiiiid'on.  iinil  Ih  nuiiiiilnoil. 
isfts.  A  very  eonvenleni  siiinmarv  Is  given  liv  Kirkpmrlek  III 
The  l-'irsi  ilnul;  of  .Smniol.  pp.  217.  21.s.  lo  whieh  nniy  Ix- 
added  the  urllele  Cniii  miil  Tliiiminim.  In  Smilh.  nieliiiii- 
nru  iif  the  Hilile.  III.  liKHI  liKUl,  l.onilun,  l.sitl;  A.  11.  s.  Ken- 
nedy. I'rim  iMii/  Thiinimini.  In  llasllniRi.  Hid  ItiUe.  Iv. 
KV>^s4i.  N,.vv  York,  lint.':  and  Paul  llau|il.  ;?<i/ih(.>ii(.iii  Kir- 
metitu  ill  the  Lefilieiil  liilual.  In  Jour.  Hil>.  Lit.  IWW,  ill. 

K.  (1.   II.  "  ■    M-A. 

-In    Rabbinical    Literature:     Tnidilion    is 

unanimous  in  staling  that  the  usi- of  the  Urim  nnil 
Tliummim  ceased  with  the  destruction  of  the  First 
Teniple.  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  death  of  the 
Older  Prophets:  and  thi'V  were  anionp  the  flvo 
things  lacking  in  the  Second  Temple  (Sotiih  ix.  10 
[=4ybl:  Yonm  2 lb;  Yer.  Kid.  (Wb).  .Ios«'phus 
stJites  ("Ant."  iii.  8.  ^  1^>  •'"'•  "''''"  "mcle  had  Int-n 
silent "  for  200  veurs  before  his  time,  or  from  the  days 
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of  .Icilin  Hyroanus.  Tlie  tciiclicrs  of  the  Talmud, 
bowcver.  if  their  own  stiiteiiients  iimy  be  believed, 
hud  never  seen  tliu  Urirn  and  Thiinuinin.  and  re- 
garded tliein  as  the  "great  and  holy  name  f)f  God" 
written  on  the  breastplate  of  tlie  high  priest  (Targ. 
l>3eudojonathan  to  Ex.  xxviii.  30i;  and  they  ety- 
mologize" L'rini  "  us"  those  whose  words  give  liglit," 
while  "Thnnimini"  is  explained  as  "those  whose 
words  are  f  nllilled  "  {ih. ;  Yoma  73b ;  Yer.  Yoma  44r). 

The  oraele  wasconsulled  in  the  following  manner: 

The  high  priest  donned  his  eight  garments,  and  the 

person  for  whom  he  sought  an  answer 

Mode  of     stood    facing   him.    while  he   himself 
Con-  turned    toward   God  {i.e.,  the  Sukki- 

sultation.  naii).  It  was  necessary  that  the  ques- 
tion shoidd  be  brief  and  tliat  it  should 
be  pronounced,  but  not  aloud  ;  while  the  aiiswei'  was 
u  repetition  of  the  (piery,  either  in  the  allirmative  or 
in  the  negative.  Oidy  one  question  might  be  asked 
at  a  time;  if  more  than. one  were  put.  thi^  tirst  alone 
received  a  reply.  The  answer  was  given  by  the  let- 
ters of  the  names  of  the  tribes  which  were  engraved 
upon  the  high  priest's  breastplate  (Yoma  73a,  b; 
Y'cr.  Y'oma44c;  Sifre,  Num.  141).  If  the  (juesliou 
was  not  distinctly  worded,  the  reply  might  be  mis- 
understood, as  in  Judges  xx.  18  d  scr/.  (Sheb.  3.")b; 
Y'oma  73b).  A  decision  by  the  oracle  might  be  de- 
manded only  by  the  king,  or  by  the  chief  of  the 
highest  court,  or  by  a  prominent  niun  within  the 
coninuinity,  such  as  a  general  of  the  army,  and 
it  might  be  sought  only  for  the  common  weal 
(Yoma  7,  end,  73a:  "one  anointed  for  war";  Targ. 
pseudo-Jonathan  to  Ex.  xxviii.  30:  "in  case  of 
need ").  Accmding  to  Targ.  pseudo-Jonathan  to 
Ex.  xxviii.,  the  breastplate  was  u.sed  to  ])roclaim 
victory  in  battle.  It  was  necessary  that  the  high 
priest  who  (luestioned  the  oracle  should  be  a  man 
upon  whom  the  Sliekinah  rested  (Yoma  731)). 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Shekinah  was 
radiance;  and  Josephus,  who  believed  that  God  was 
present  at  every  sacritice,  even  when  offered  by 
Gentiles,  states  that  the  oracles  were  revealed 
through  rays  of  light: 

"  But  as  to  tliose  stones,  which  wp  tolrt  you  before,  tlie  hiph 

priest  bare  on  his  shoulders  .  .  .  the  one  of  them  shined  out 

xvhen  ('nn\  was  present  at  their  si»crillces  .  .  . 

Relation      bright  raysdartlncout  Ihcuce  ;  and  biinpseen 

to  the        even  b.v  those  that  were  njost  remiite;  which 

Shekinah.    splendor  jet  was  not  befori-  natural  to  the 

stone.  .  .  .  Yet  will  I  mention  what  is  still 

more  wonderful  than  this:  for  God  declared  beforehand,  by 

those  twelve  stones  which  the  hiKh  priest  bare  on  his  breast,  and 

which  were  iiisertiHj  into  his  breastplate,  wbi'n  they  should  be 

victorious  in  liattle;  forsopreat  a  splendor  shone  forth  from 

tliein  before  the  army  bemin  to  march,  that  all  the  p<'<iple  were 

sensible  of  God's  l)einir  present  for  their  a.<sistance.    Whence  it 

came  to  pa,ss  that  those  (irceks  who  had  a  veneration  for  our 

laws,  because  they  could  not  possibly  contradiit  this,  called  that 

breastplate  the  Oracle  "  ("Ant."  ill.  8,  g  9,  Whislon's  transl.). 

The  Talmudic  concept  seems  to  have  been  iden- 
tical with  the  view  of  Josephus,  holding  that  the  re- 
ply of  the  Urim  and  Thummini  was  conveyed  by 
rays  of  liglit.  Two  scholars  of  the  third  century, 
however,  who  had  lost  the  vividness  of  the  earlier 
concept,  gave  the  explanation  that  those  stones  of 
the  breastplate  which  contained  the  answer  of  the 
oracle  either  stood  out  from  the  others  or  formed 
themselves  into  groups  (Yoma  73b). 


The  division  of  tht  country  was  made  according 
to  the  L'ririi  and  Thuinmim,  since  the  high  priest, 
"fille<t  with  the  Holy  Spirit,"  ])roclaimed  the  tribe 
to  which  each  division  should  belong.  After  this, 
lots  were  drawn  from  two  urns,  one  containing  the 
name  of  the  tribe  and  theotlier  that  of  tiie  territory, 
and  these  were  found  to  harmonize  with  the  high 
priest's  announcement  (B.  15.  12'3a ;  Sauli.  10a; 
comp.  Yci".  Yoma  411).  below).  To  enlarge  the  Holy 
City  or  the  Temple  court  the  orders  of  the  king,  of 
a  prophet,  and  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were 
necessary  (Sheb.  2,  3,  16a;  Yer.  Sheb.  33d.  below). 
In  Yei'.  SanI).  1!M)  llie  question  is  propounded  wliy 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  are  needed  when  a  prophet 
is  present. 

BiBLiOfiRAPiiv:  Winer,  li.  fi.  ii.  (t44-<"4."):  Hamhnrirer.  R.  Ji. 
T.  1.  ll«|-.'-Uie4;  HerzoK-Plitt.  licul-Eiiruc.  .\vi.  2-'(>a«i;  Hus- 
tings, IMcl.Bilile.  iv.  K4(l  K4I ;  M.  Duschak,  Josfjj/iKs  Flai'ius 
vtid  ilii:  Traditiiiit,  pp.  .0-7.  Vienna,  1»(U. 
w.  li.  L.  B. 

TJRY,  ADOLPHE  (SIMON):  Alsatian  rabbi; 
born  at  Xicdi-rbiDnn.  Lower  Alsace,  June  14,  1849. 
He  was  educated  at  the  lyceum  of  Strasburg  and 
the  rabbinical  seminary  in  Paris,  receiving  the  de- 
grees of  doctor  and  chief  rabbi,  his  thesis  being  "  Les 
Arts  et  les  Metiers  cliez  les  Anciens  Juifs  Selon  la 
Bible  et  le  Talmud."  In  1875  he  was  appointed 
rabbi  of  Lauterburg,  Lower  Alsace,  whence  he  was 
called  ten  years  later  to  the  rabbinate  of  Brumath, 
succeeding  Solomon  Levy.  In  the  following  year 
he  became  professor  of  Bible  exegesis  and  Jewi&h 
history  at  the  rabbinical  school  which  had  been  es- 
tablished at  Strasburg;  and  when,  in  1890,  that  in- 
stitution was  closed  for  lack  of  funds,  Ury  was 
chosen  chief  labbi  of  Lorraine,  with  his  seat  in  Metz. 
In  1899  he  became  chief  rabbi  of  Strasburg  and 
Lower  Alsace,  which  position  he  still  (1905)  holils. 

S. 

USAGE.     See  Custom. 

TJSHA.     See  Synod  of  Usha. 

TJSISHKIN,  MICHAEL  :  One  of  the  leadens 
of  the  Uussiau  Zionists;  boin  in  1863  in  Dubrovna, 
government  of  Moghilef  (Mohilev).  In  1871  he  went 
with  his  pai-ents  to  Moscow.  He  studied  the  Bible 
and  Talmud  in  the  heder  till  be  was  thirteen  years 
old,  and  then  pas.sed  successively  through  the  pro- 
fessional and  imiierial  technical  schools,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  1889  as  an  engineer.  Since  1891 
he  has  resided  in  Y'ekatciinoslav. 

In  addition  to  his  secular  instruction,  IJsishkin 
obtained  a  thorough  Jewi.sh  education,  and  he  has  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  Nco-IIebi-ew  literature.  His 
public  activity  began  while  he  was  yet  at  school.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bilii,  the  Jewish 
national  students'  organization,  which  formed  the 
first  Jewish  colony  in  Palestine  (see  Jew.  Excvc. 
i.  24Sb);  afterward  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  students'  Chovevci  Zion  and  Bene  Zion  societies 
in  Moscow.  In  1887  he  took  part  as  delegate  from 
Moscow  in  the  Chovevei  Zion  conference  at  Drus- 
genik,  government  of  Gi-odno;  and  in  1.S90  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Odessa  Association  for 
Aiding  the  Jewish  Colonists  in  Palestine.  After 
the  Palestinian  scheme  had  been  transformed  into 
the  present  political  Zionist  movement  Usishkin  be- 
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came  one  of  the  most  ardent  followers  and  collabora- 
torsof  Herzl,  with  whom  he  began  a  correspondence 
in  1896 ;  and  since  tlien  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
energetic  propagandists  of  Zionism  among  the 
Russian  Jews.  Usishkin  lias  taken  part  in  all  the 
Zionist  congresses  except  the  sixth,  and  is  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Zionist  Actions-Comite.  In 
1903  he  was  sent  to  Palestine  bj'  this  committee  and 
by  the  Chovevei  Zion  to  purchase  land  for  new  colo- 
nies, and  to  organize  the  colonists  and  other  Jews 
of  Palestine. 

Usishkin  is  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Uganda  proj- 
ect, and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  party  in  Zionism 
which  believes  that  the  regeneration  of  the  Jewish 
people  can  be  accomplished  in  Palestine  alone.  In 
the  twenty-four  years  of  his  activity  as  a  leader  of 
the  Zionist  movement  he  has  contributed  to  the 
Jewish  magazines  many  articles  on  different  qties- 
tions  relating  to  Zionism ;  and  his  latest  work  is 
an  account  of  the  Zionist  program,  published  by  him 
in  five  languages  (Hebrew,  Yiddish,  Russian,  Ger- 
man, and  English).     See  Zioxism. 

H.  K.  S.  Hu. 

TTSQ,UE  :  Family  deriving  its  name  from  the 
Spanish  city  of  lluesca  (tlie  ancient  Osca;  Hebr. 
npL''1X),  where  it  originated,  its  members  emigrating 
thence  to  Portugal,  and  finally  to  Italy,  to  escape 
the  Intpiisition. 

Abraham  Usque:  Italian  printer:  born  at  Lis- 
bon, where  he  was  known  as  Duarte  Pinel ;  son 
of  Solomon  Usque.  Some  time  after  1543  he  went 
to  Ferrara,  where  he  termed  himself  "Abraham 
Usque,"  and  established  a  large  priutery,  adopting 
as  his  imprint  a  globe  with  Isa.  xl.  31  as  the  legend. 
His  establishment  published  some  Juda'oSpanish 
rituals  and  Portuguese  works,  and  between  15.51 
and  15,57  it  issued  about  twenty-eight  Hebrew  books, 
including  an  unpointed  Hebrew  Bible,  all  of  these 
works  being  edited  by  Samuel  Zarfati,  Isaac  al- 
Hakim,  Mcnahem  b.  Jloses  Israel,  and  liaruch  Uzziel. 

Usque's  principal  work  was  the  valuable  Ferrara 
Bible,  bearing  the  title  "  Hiblia  en  Lengna  Espanola 
Traducida  Palabra  por  Palabra  de  la  V'enlad  Hebra- 
yca  por  Muy  Exeelentes  Letrados,  Vista  y  Kxami- 
na<la  por  el  Olicio  de  la  Inquisieion.  Con  Privilegio 
del  Ylustrissimo  Sei'ior  nu(|ue  de  Ferrara."  This 
Bible,  which  is  a  revision  of  an  earlier  translation 
rather  than  a  new  version,  was  issued  at  the  expense 
of  the  Spaniard  Yom-Tob  b.  Levi  Athias,  who, 
as  a  Marano,  assumed  the  name  "Jeronimo  de  Var- 
gas." Two  slightly  modified  copies  (not  two 
editions)  of  this  Bililc  were  struck  off,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  LKpiisition,  one  of  them  being  de<li- 
cated  to  Duke  Ercole  de  Kste,  and  the  other,  in- 
tended for  the  Jewish  public,  inscribed  in  honor  of 
D.  Gracia  Nasi.  New  editions  of  tlie  Ferrara  Bible 
were  nibli.shed  at  Salonica  in  1508.  and  at  Amster- 
dam in  ICU,  1030,  KUti,  IfitJl,  l(i!)5,  etc.  Before 
leaving  Lisbon,  Abraham  Duarle  Pinel  ])ublisheil  a 
"Latiiw  GrammaticiU  Compendium"  anda"Trac- 
tatus  de  Calendis"  (Lisbon,  15-13). 

The  identity  of  Abraham  Us(iueand  Duarte  Pinel, 
as  well  as  of  YoniTob  b.  Levi  Alhias  and  Jeronimo 
de  Vargas,  was  first  shown  by  Isaac  da  CosUi  in  liis 
•'Israelnnd  die  ViJlker"  (German  trausl.  by  JIaiin, 


p.  282).    See    Jew.  Encyc.  ii.  269b,  ».r.  Y'om-Tob 
BEX  Levi  Athias. 

Bibliograpiit:  G.  B.  de  Hossl,  De  Tirp^orapMa  Uchran- 
Ftrraricusi^  cli.  vl.;  idem,  FMzinnarin  ((lenimn  trnnijl.,  p. 
324);  Slcinscliiii'ldiT.  Hilir.  llOil.  11.  28;  Kaysi'vUne,  Seiihar- 
cliiii.  p.  140;  Idem,  BilA.  i,iij..-/'«r(.-Jucl.  pp.  a*.  lUT. 

Samuel  Usque:  Poet  and  historian ;  a  near  kins- 
man (but  not  a  brother)  of  the  jirinter  Abniham 
Us()ue,  whose  contemporary  he  was  at  Ferrara, 
whence  Samuel  later  went  to  Safed.  No  further 
details  of  his  life  are  known,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
high  culture,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting liguns 
among  the  Jewish  writers  of  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
Bible,  wrote  Portuguese  correctly,  understood  Span- 
ish and  Latin,  and  had  a  philosophical  bent. 

To  conlirm  the  JIaranos  in  their  faith  ami  to  pre- 
vent apostasy  from  Judaism,  Usque  wrote  in  Por- 
tuguese " Consola(;am  as  Tribula<,oes  de  Ysrael" 
(Ferrara,  1553:  2d  ed.  Amsterdam,  n.d.),  a  work  on 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  Jewish  peopU',  to- 
getlierwith  tlie  causesof  their  various  sorrows.  This 
prose  poem,  which  is  dedicated  to  Gracia  Mendesia, 
is  divided  into  three  dialogues  between  the  patri- 
arch Ii-'ibfi  (Jacob),  who  is  introduced  as  a  sheplieril 
lamenting  the  fate  of  liis  chihlren  2ii'ii>iii'o  (Nahum) 
and  Zinnro  (Zeehariah).  In  the  first  two  dialogues, 
the  author  narrates  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
down  to  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temjile,  and 
describes  their  sntl'eriiigs  under  the  Roman  rule,  ba- 
sing his  account  on  the  Books  of  Maccabees  and  on 
Josephiis.  The  work  derives  its  importance,  how- 
ever, and  its  marlyrologic  character  from  the  third 
diahiguc,  which,  in  thirty-seven  numbers,  recounts 
the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  to  the  author's  own  time, 
and  (juotes  the  prophecies  which  were  thereby  ful 
tilled.  The  narrative  begins  with  the  persecution 
by  Si.sebut,  which  is  followed  by  the  story  of  tlie 
alleged  desecrations  of  the  liostin  France  an<l  Spain; 
the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  Persia.  Italy,  England, 
and  Germany:  the  accusiitions  against  them  in  Spain 
and  France:th<ir  persecution  in  Spainand  Portugal: 
and  the  fortunes  of  those  who  were  exiled  from  the 
last-named  country.  The  story  of  these  atlliclions, 
mostof  them  given  in  chronological  order,  concludes 
with  words  of  consolation  taken  from  the  Bible. 

Usque's  chief  sources  for  his  history  were  Alfon.so 
dc  Spina's  "  Fortalitium  Fidei  "  (cited  as  "F.  F."  or 
"F.  Fid."),  which  he  attacked,  and  also  the  "Coro- 
nicade  Espana,"  "Estorias  de  S.  Denis  de  Fran(.a" 
(eh.  X.).  "Coronica  Dos  Emperadores  c  Dos  Papas." 
and  otiier  similar  records.  The  abbreviations  "  L. 
I.  E.  B.,"  "E.  B.,"  and  "V.  M."  also  wcur  fre 
quently  in  Usque's  work.  The  first  two  are  sup- 
posed by  Isidor  Loeb  tost«n<l  for  "Liber  lelnnlii  ibn 
Berga"  (Verga).  in  which  case  they  would  denote 
the  nrst  edition  of  the  "Shebet  Yelnidali  "  of  Jiidali 
ibn  Verga.  Grill z,  however,  thinks  they  connote 
"  Liber  Efodi,"  and  he  thus  assumes  that  bolli  Judah 
and  Us(iue,  who  generally  agree,  drew  upon  the 
"Zikron  haShemmUd  "  of  Pndiat  Duran.  The  nli- 
breviation  "V.  yi"  is  as  yet  une.v  plained.  Usque's 
"  Consolavam  "  was  fre.|i'iently  u.si'd  by  Joseph  lia- 
Kohen,  author  of  the  "  'EineliL  ha-Bakii." 

BlIll.lllfiRAPllV:   I' 
•v./.;  Htiw.  t:>' 
B.7.,  u.  ;nu  if 
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Samnrl  fKi/mV  Tiimt  Ixnurn  in  Seliini  Trtlligalni.  In 
FeMnclirifl  ziiin  Xehnten  Sliilutiiigfcut  ilix  Ahiikmisclien 
Vrieiiin  fUr  JH:li.iche  (ifurli.  |i|«.  :H  77,  HiTlln.  IWB;  KaystT- 
llnK.  Hihl.  Enp.-l'i'ii.-Juil.  p.  Ml:  It.  K.J.  xvl.  211  t(  »cq., 
xvll.  2T1J. 

Solomon.  Usque  (Salusque ;  onllcd  by  Barhosa 
>liiili:iili)  Seleuco  Lusitano ;  .Maniiio  name,  Du- 
arte  Gomez):  I'lut  ami  iiicicliaiit ;  bom  iu  Porlu- 
gal;  lived  at  Fcrrara,  Veiiico,  ami  Aiicoiia  iu  the 
iiiiddio  of  llu'  sixlirntli  century;  died  after  1567. 
lie  made  a  Spanish  translalioii  of  the  poems  of  Pe- 
trareh.  entitled  "Sonetos,  Canciones,  Jladrigales  y 
Sexlinas  de  (Jrande  Poeta  y  Orador  Fraucisco  Pe- 
trareha:  Primeira  Parle"  (Veniee,  1")67),  and  dedi- 
cated to  Alexander  Farnese.  I'rince  of  Parma  and 
Piaeenza.  It  was  greatly  admired  by  his  contem- 
poraries for  its  artistic  workmanship.  Uscjiie  wrote 
also  an  Italian  ode  on  the  six  days  of  Creation,  dedi- 
cated to  Cardinal  I5orroineo;  and  he  collaborated 
with  Lazaro  (iraziano  in  the  comiiosition  of  the 
Spanish  drama  "Esther,"  which  was  translated  into 
Italian  by  Leon  of  Modena(  Venice,  Hill)).  He  acted 
also  as  a  business  agent  for  Joseph  Nasi,  and  en- 
joyed both  his  favor  and  that  of  Nasi's  mother-in- 
law,  Gracia  Mendesia. 

Another  Solomon  Usque  (probably  a  native  of 
Iluesca,  whence  his  name)  was  the  father  of  the 
printer  Abraham  Usque;  and  a  third  was  a  typog- 
rapher at  Constantinople  iu  1561. 

Bibliography:  liMrl)os.a  Maohado.  liUilinthcca  Li/.sfYaHrt.  iii. 
i;:i.Tii.-i;  Wolf.  Ilihl.  Ililir.  ill.  :m.  UtH;  Iv.  9r:i;  De  Kossi- 
lIurrilxTirer,  V/i.>(.  IIV,r(f  r)).  p..'iM  ;  (iratz.  <;i.-r)i.  ix..  pp.  Ixii. 
ft  itftj.:  Kayserline,  Sfphnntim,  pp.  141,  IWO;  idem,  BiJiL 
F.»ii.-l'<trL-Juil.\i.  107;  Erscli  and  Gruber,  ijijcyc.  part  il., 
si-i'ilon  »,  p. ;«). 
<:.  M.    K. 

USURY  :  In  modern  language  this  term  denotes 
a  rate  of  interest  greater  than  that  which  the  law  or 
public  opinion  jiermits;  but  the  Biblical  law,  in  all 
dealings  among  Israelites,  forbids  all  "increase"  of 
the  debt  by  reason  of  lajise  of  time  or  forbearauce,  be 
the  rate  of  interest  high  or  low,  while  it  does  not 
impose  anj'  limit  in  dealings  between  Israelites  and 
Gentiles.  Hence  in  discussing  Jewish  law  the 
words  "  interest "  and  "  usury  "  may  be  used  indis- 
criminately. 

There  are  three  Biblical  passages  which  forbid  the 
taking  of  interest  in  the  case  of  "brothers,"  but 
which  ])ermit,  or  seemingly  enjoin,  it  when  the  bor- 
rower is  a  Gentile,  namely,  Ex.  xxii.  21;  Lev.  xxv. 
36,  37;  Deut.  xxiii.  20,  2*1. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  "  usury  "  is  "  neshck."  mean- 
ingliteially  "abitc,"  fromitspainfulnessto the  debt- 
or; while  in  Lev.  xxv.  36,  37  "increase"  is  the  ren- 
dering of  tlie  Hebrew  "marbil"or  "tarbit"  wliich 
denotes  the  gain  on  the  creditor's  side,  and  which 
in  Ihe  later  Hebrew  becomes  "ribbit."  Lending  on 
usury  or  increase  is  cla.ssed  by  Ezekiel  (xviii.  13,  17) 
among  the  worst  of  sins.  See  also  Ps.  xv.,  in  which 
among  the  attributes  of  the  righteous  man  is  reck- 
oned the  fact  that  he  does  not  lend  on  usury. 

The  Talmud  (B.  M.  61b)  dwells  on  Ezek.  xviii. 
13(Hebr. ):  "He  has  lent  on  usury;  lie  lias  taken 
interest;  he  shall  surely  not  live,  having  done  all 
these  abominations";  on  the  words  with  which  the 
prohibition  of  usury  in  Lev.  xxv.  36  closes:  "Thou 
Shalt  be  afraid  of  thy  God";  and  on  the  further 
words  in  which  Ezekiel  (^.c.)  refers  to  the  usurer: 


"lie  shall  surely  suffer  death;  bis  blood  is  upon 
lum  " ;  hence  the  lender  on  interest  is  compared  to 
the  shedder  of  blood. 

The  sages  of  the  Mishnah  knew  full  well  that  the 
forbearance  of  a  ilebt  causes  a  me;isiirable  loss. 
Thus  the  following  case  is  jjut:  A  holds  a  demand 
on  1!  for  1,000  zuzim  jiayable  by  agreement  in  ten 
years;  but  two  witnesses  testify  that 
Loss  on  a  B  had  agreed  to  pay  in  thirty  days. 
Debt.  An  alibi  is  ])roved  against  the  wit- 
nesses: and  they  arc  condemned  as 
"  plotting  witnesses  "  to  jiay  the  dillcreuco  between 
1,000  zuzim  payable  in  ten  years  and  the  .same  sum 
jiayable  in  thirty  days  (Jlak.  i.  1).  It  often  hap|)eiis 
that  money  is  paid  loaliusband  in  right  of  his  wife, 
in  which  right  he  lias  an  estate  for  life  or  during  cov- 
erture. In  modern  limes  tlie  money  might  be  in- 
vested, and  tlie  husband  would  draw  the  interest  or 
dividends;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  Jlishiiah  says: 
"Let  ground  be  bought  and  the  husband  receive  the 
income!"  The  Babylonians,  from  whom  the  post- 
exilic  Jews  learned  much  in  the  waj'  of  legal  terms 
and  forms,  were  accustomed  to  charge  interest  at 
the  rate  of  20  percent  per  annum.  Nearly,  if  not 
quite,  all  of  their  contract  tablets  show  this  rate  of 
increase.  (The  first  allusion  in  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud to  a  rate  of  interest  [B.  B.  60a]  is  to  one  of  20 
per  cent.)  Yet  with  this  knowledge,  that  the  u.se 
of  capital  has  a  measurable  value,  and  with  the  ex- 
ani|ile  of  the  Bab3ionians  before  them,  the  sages  of 
the  Mishnah  not  only  do  not  mitigate  the  Scriptural 
injunction  against  interest,  but  carefully  close  many 
avenues  of  evasion,  and  forbid  even  all  kinds  of 
"  moral  usury. " 

The  chapter  on  usury  and  increase  (B.  M.  v.)  com- 
mences thus:  "  What  is  usuiy  ["neshek  "]  and  what 
is  increase  ["tarbit"]?";  but  by  the  latter  word  it 
seems  to  refer  only  to  the  rabbinical  enlargement 
of  the  antiusury  law.  The  former  mode  of  dealing 
is  easily  illustrated;  e.g.,  "where  one  lends  4  denarii 
on  a  promise  of  the  return  of  5;  or 
Usury  and  2  bushels  of  wheat  when  3  are  to 
Increase,  be  returned";  but  the  latter,  an  in- 
crease in  "fruits"  (i.e.,  provisions 
which  pass  by  quantity),  is  more  complex  and  is 
put  thus:  "A  has  bought  from  B  a  kor  of  wheat 
for  25  denarii  (=zuziiu), which  is  the  market  price; 
afterward,  when  wheat  has  gone  up  to  30  denarii, 
A  says:  '  Deliver  to  me  the  wheat  which  I  bought 
from  you,  as  I  wish  to  sell  it  and  buy  wine  with  the 
proceeds.'  B  answers:  'Very  well,  .your  wheat  is 
sold  to  me  for  30  zuzim,  and  you  have  wine  [as 
much  as  30  zuzim  will  buy  at  the  ruling  market 
price]  in  my  hands';  when  in  fact  B  has  no  wine 
in  his  posses.sion."  Now  the  first  deal,  i.e.,  B's 
buying  the  wheat  back  at  a  higher  price  than  he  had 
sold  it  for,  is  not  objectionable  as  usury  but  his 
agreeing  to  deliver  a  named  quantity  of  wine  which 
is  then  worth  30  zuzim,  but  which  lie  does  not  own, 
at  some  future  time,  when  he  might  liave  to  buy  it 
in  the  open  market  at  a  higher  price,  is  not  indeed 
Scriptural  but  is  rabbinical  usur^-.  The  reason  is 
given:  B,  wlio  owes  A  30  zuzim,  takes  the  risk  of 
having  to  pay  it  later  on  in  wine,  which  may  cost  him 
more  than  30  zuzim,  in  order  to  gain  forbearance 
for  his  debt.     This  rule  forbids,  on  the  ground  of 
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usury,  the  sale  of  futures,  made  wheu  the  market 
price  lias  not  yet  beeu  tixeil. 

Some  Uindsof  partnersliiii  dealiuss  also  are  forbid- 
den, because  the  partner  without  means  is  made  to 
incur  the  risk  of  his  time  and  labor 
Case  of  besides  that  of  loss  by  accidents  or  de- 
Partner-  preciation,  in  coiisi<leration  of  the  cap- 
ship,  ital  furnislied  by  I  lie  other.  For  in- 
stance, one  may  not  jirive  one's  corn  to 
a  shopkeeper  to  sell  at  retail  on  half  the  profit  over 
the  wholesale  price  with  which  lie  is  charged,  nor 
may  one  give  the  shopkeeper  moncj'  wherewith  he 
may  buy  at  wholesale  and  tlien  sell  on  half  the  jirof- 
its — because  he  runs  the  risk  of  tire  and  flood  and 
robbery  and  of  fall  in  price — unless  he  is  paid  wages 
for  selling.  And  so  with  the  breeding  of  cliick<'ii.s 
or  the  feeding  of  calves  or  colts  on  half  profit ; 
though  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  cows  or  other 
grown  beasts  which  "earn  their  keep."  Coniiiieiit- 
ing  on  B.  M.  v.  4,  H.  Judali  (taiina  of  the  2d  cent., 
pupil  of  Akiba)  says  (ib.  68b)  that  a  nominal 
compensation,  say  a  single  dry  (ig,  given  to 
the  working  member  of  the  special  partner.ship  is 
sufficient  to  exempt  it  from  the  usury  laws.  In  mod- 
ern Jewish  practise  this  view  has  been  followed. 
The  contract  between  the  moneyed  man  and  the 
small  trader  is  known  as  "shetar  'iska";  and  in  the 
well-known  scrivener's  handbook  "NahalatShib'ah  " 
(Amsterdam,  1667)  two  forms  of  such  an  instrument 
are  jirinted,  which  the  compiler  (Samuel  ben  David 
ha-Levi)  follows  rip  with  an  e.vtract  from  an  emi- 
nent rabbi  of  Lublin  to  this  effect:  "A  man  may 
say  to  his  friend:  '  Here  are  a  hundred  llorins  for 
thee  in  business  [NpDWl.  l''''f  profit  and  half  loss. 
If  thou  shouldest  say,  "I  have  lost  "  or  "  I  have  not 
earned  any  money,"  thou  must  take  a  solemn  oath 
to  clear  thyself.'  But  he  must  give  him  wages  for 
his  trouble;  however,  anything  [NinC'  ?3]  is  enough 
for  the  purpose."  Such  special  [lartnerships  date 
back  a  very  considerable  time;  for  4.000  years  ago 
they  were  fully  regulated  bj'  King  Hammurabi  in 
sections  100-107  of  his  code  of  laws  for  Babylon, 
and  it  seems  that  in  ciuite  modern  times  they  have 
been  common. 

One  may  not  give  to  an  Israelite  (money  where- 
with) to  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  liefore  the 
market  price  ("slia'ar")  is  known;  this  restriction 
also  is  made  in  order  that  the  man  without  ineiiiis 
may  not  incur  tlu^  risk  of  loss  by  liigher  prices  in 
return  for  <-apital  furnished.  A  landlord  may  lend 
to  his  metayers  (tenants  on  shares)  wheat  for  seed  to 
lie  returned  in  kind,  but  not  wheal  for  food.  A  man 
should  not  say  to  his  neighbor,  "Give  me  a  kor  of 
wheat  and  I  will  return  it  at  thrashing-lime"  ;  but  he 
may  request  such  a  loan  "till  my  son  comes  home," 
or  "  till  I  find  tlu^  key  "  (B.  .M.  Toa).  Tiic  reason  is, 
that  wheat  might  rise  and  the  lender  would  protit. 
However,  the  Talmud  abrogates  this  prohibition  by 
allowing  such  a  loan  to  be  made  when  the  borrower 
lias  some  wheat  of  his  own,  Ihougli  it  lie  a  iiiucli 
smaller  quantity  than  that  which  he  borrows.  The 
Mishnah  goes  i^ven  so  far  as  to  forbiil  an  exchange 
of  work  between  neighboring  farmers,  wliero  the 
later  work  is  more  laborious  than  tlie  earlier.  All 
these  prohibitions  are  rabbinical  only:  that  against 
a  loan  in  kind  might  be  called  anti-Scriptural;   for 


the  Bible,  when  it  speaks  of  "usury  of  victuals" 
(Deut.  .\xiii.  S'J),  contemplates  a  loan  to  be  returned 
ill  kind,  and  forbids  only  the  return  of  a  greater 
quantity  than  that  which  was  lent. 

The  lendershould  not  lodge  in  the  borrower's  house 
free  of  rent,  uorat  lessthan  the  usual  rent.  The  pur- 
chase-price must  not  be  increased  on  account  of  delay 
in  payment,  such  as  an  offer  to  sell  a  lield  at  1,000 
zu/.im  if  paid  now,  but  at  1,200  /.iizini 

Possible  in  a  year's  time:  but  in  <liarging 
Evasions,  rent  the  landlord  may  charge  more 
when  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  when  the  rent  is  pai<l  every  month.  It  is  im- 
proper for  the  seller  of  a  lield,  after  receiving  part 
of  the  jirice,  to  say,  "  Bring  me  the  rest  of  the  money 
whenever  you  will  and  then  lake  possession  of  your 
own  "  :  for  the  income  on  the  lield  would  be  interest 
on  the  deferred  payment,  and  the  purchaser  is  al- 
ready a  partial  owner.  But,  what  may  turn  out  to 
be  much  more  oppressive,  a  man  may  lend  a  sum  of 
money  upon  a  field  on  the  terms  "  If  you  do  not  re- 
turn me  the  money  in  three  years,  the  lield  is  mine": 
and  it  actually  becomes  his.  "Once  Boethos,  son  of 
Zeuon,  did  so  under  the  advice  of  the  learned"  (B. 
JI.  613a).  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  legal  ban 
upon  interest  led  to  forfeitures  which  might  give  to 
the  moneyed  man  more  gain  than  even  a  high  rate 
of  interest.  The  mortgage  in  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican form  is  just  such  a  contract  as  Boc^hos  used  to 
impose  on  borrowers.  This  form  was  contrived  be- 
cause the  English  law  forbade  loans  upon  interest ; 
and  in  early  times  it  was  literally  carried  out.  the 
land  becoming  the  property  of  the  mortgagee  at 
once  if  the  bond  was  nfit  |)aid  on  the  day  appointed. 

The  Talmud  and  the  codes  distinguish  between 
"fixed  increase"  ('■rilibit  kezuzah  ")  and  the  mere 
"(lust  ["abak  "J  of  increase."  The  Jlishnah  gives 
some  instances  of  the  latter;  e.g.,  a  man  sends  pres- 
ents to  a  well-to-do  neighbor,  expecting  to  obtain  a 
loan  from  him.  This  is  interest  in  advance.  Or 
after  he  has  repaid  his  loans,  lie  sends 

"Fixed"  luesents.  "because  your  money  was 
and  Other  idle  in  my  hands."  Again,  if  A  had 
Increase,  not  been  in  the  habit  of  grei'ting  B 
first,  he  sliouhl  not  do  him  this  honor 
after  he  had  obtained  a  loan  from  liiin  ;  and,  as  the 
later  authorities  put  it,  if  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
teaching  B  the  Torali  before  the  loan,  he  slioiihl  not 
do  it  there;ifter. 

(Jnc  (litTcreiK'C  between  usury  under  the  letter  of 
the  Law  and  rabbinical  increase  is  this:  the  former, 
when  collected  by  the  creditor,  may  be  reclaimed  by 
action,  while  the  latter  may  not.  I{.  Johiinaii,  one 
of  the  I'alestinian  amoraim,  insists  that  even  "detl- 
nite  usury,"  such  as  is  forbidden  by  the  wrilleii  law, 
can  not  lie  recovend  legally.  In  this  view  he  is 
siipporte<l(B.  y\.  (ilb)by  others  on  the  grounds  lliat 
in  llie  Scriptural  words  ipioted  above  the  veiigeanro 
of  Heaven  is  invoked  upon  the  usurer,  and  thiil  llie 
rule  that  he  who  incurs  the  jiiiiii  of  death  is  not  held 
lo  pavim^ntin  acivil  suit.  The  upshot  of  llie  din- 
pute  as  laid  down  in  the  codes  is  lliia  (ShuUniu 
•Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ali,  101,  2):  The  nibbininil  court 
will  render  judgment  for  llie  repiiyinenl  of  iletlnllc 
usury  Hint  has  been  collecli'd,  ami  will  not  enforce 
the  judgment  by  levy  on  the  lands  or  goods  of  tho 
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usurer's  jiropcrty,  but  ouly  by  force  against  his 
bully. 

WlifQ  an  Isniclitc  lends  money  to  a  Gentile  or 
to  an  "inJwelliug  stranger"  (a  lialfconvert  of  for- 
eign blood),  he  may  and  should  charge  him  interest; 
and  when  lie  borrows  from  such  a  person  he  slio\ild 
allow  him  interest.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Maimonides 
that  for  Jews  to  charge  Gentiles  interest  is  a  positive 
coniniand  of  the  written  law.  [The  reason  lor  the 
non-prohibition  of  the  reeeii)t  by  a  Jew  of  interest 
from  a  Gentile,  and  vice  versa,  is  held  bj'  modern  rab- 
bis to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  Gentiles  had  at  that  time 
no  law  forbidding  them  to  practise  usury ;  and  that  as 
tliey  took  interest  from  Jews,  the  Torah  considered 
it  equitable  that  Jews  should  take  interest  from 
Gentiles.  Conditions  changed  when  Gentile  laws 
were  enacted  forbiilding  usury ;  and  the  modern 
Jew  is  not  allowed  b}'  the  Jewish  religion  to  charge 
a  Gentile  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  that  ti.\ed  bj' 
the  law  of  the  land. — E.  v.]  The  intervention  of  a 
Gentile  may  lend  to  an  evasion  of  the  law  between 
Israelites.  Fore.xample,  one  not  standing  in  need  of 
it  has  borrowed  the  luoney  of  a  Gentile;  the  bor- 
rower lends  it  to  another  Israelite,  he  to  pay  the  in- 
terest thereafter:  this  the  lirst  borrower  may  do 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Gentile,  if  he  will  ac- 
cept the  other  Israelite  as  his  debtor,  but  not  on 
his  own  responsibility,  although  the  first  borrower 
would  pay  to  the  Gentile  the  same  interest  which  he 
should  receive  from  his  brother  Israelite  (B.  M.  v.  6). 
In  a  baraita  (/*.  71a)  the  other  case  is 
Case  of  a  also  put:  "A  lends  money  to  a  Gen- 
Gentile,  tile;  the  latter  needs  it  no  longer,  but 
meets  an  Israelite  who  does.  If  the 
Gentile  is  willing  to  lend  him  the  money  on  interest, 
lie  may  do  so,  remaining  bound  to  A;  but  A  must 
not  be  a  party  to  the  change  of  debtor."  However, 
it  must  have  been  easy  to  evade  the  usury  law 
through  the  Gentile  intermediary,  even  while  main- 
taining the.se  distinctions. 

The  guilt  of  breaking  a  Scriptural  comiuand  falls 
not  on  the  lender  alone,  but  on  the  borrower  as  well 
(on  the  supposition  that  the  verb  referring  to  usury 
in  Dent.  .\.\iii.  20,  "tashshik,"  stands  in  the  caus- 
ative form);  also  on  the  surety  for  the  borrower, 
the  witnesses,  and,  according  to  some  opinions,  the 
scrivener.  The  latter  i)articipants  violate  the  pre- 
cept "  thou  Shalt  not  jiut  a  stumbling-block  before 
the  blind"  (Lev.  xi.v.  14). 

-Maimonides  treats  of  interest  in  his  "Yad"  (Mal- 
weh.ch.  v.),  following  the  Gemara  and  tlieresponsa 
of  the  Geouim.  He  to  a  certain  e.\tent  mitigates  the 
visury  law ;  mitigation  had  indeed  become  a  necessity 
in  his  time,  as  the  Jews  no  longer  dwelt  in  coni- 
jiact  farming  settlements  like  those  of  Palestine  and 
Babylonia  in  the  days  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  Tal- 
nuid,  but  had  been  forced  to  become  traders,  bro- 
kers, and  money-lenders.  lie  says  {ib.  ch.  xiv.): 
"There  are  things  resembling  interest  that  are  al- 
lowed ;  e.g.,  a  man  may  buy  at  a  discount  bonds  be- 
longing tohis neighbor:  a  man  may  give  his  neigh- 
bor a  denarius,  on  condition  that  he  lends  100  de- 
narii to  a  third  person.  A  may  give  B  a  denarius 
to  induce  C  to  lend  him  (A)  100  denarii "  (ih.  ch. 
XV.).  Some  things  are  allowed  by  law,  but  have 
been  forbidden  by  the  Rabbis  as  a  cunning  evasion. 


A  says  to  B,  "Lend  me  100  ztizim."  B  says,  "I 
have  no  money,  but  I  have  wheat  worth  that  sum, 
which  I  can  lend  you."  Then  he  buys  the  same 
wheat  from  him  for  90  zuzim.  He  may  afterward 
by  law  recover  100  zuzim  because  it  is  not  even  "  dust 
of  interest."  Thus  a  man  who  has  taken  a  field  in 
pledge  should  not  rent  it  back  to  the  owner.  But 
if  such  evasions  are  forbidden  only  by  an  appeal  to 
the  lender's  conscience,  very  little  is  left  of  the  en- 
forceatjle  law  against  usury. 

The   Sliulhan  'Aruk   treats  of  usury  not  in  the 

fourth  or  juridical  part,  but  in  the  Yoreh  De'ah, 

among   moral  and    religious    duties  (g§   139-177). 

While  Maimonides  would  restrict  the 

■Views  of     lending  of  money  to  Gentiles  within 

Maimoni-     narrow  limits,  lest  the  lender  should 
des  and  the  acquire  a  passion  for  taking   usury, 

Shulhan  and  practise  it  on  his  fellow  Israel - 
'Aruk.  ites,  this  later  standard  declares  it 
"allowable  nowadays  in  all  cases" 
{ib.  §  159).  It  allows  also  the  money  of  orphans  or  of 
a  poor-  or  a  school-fund  to  be  lent  on  terms  which 
would  be  "rabbinical  increase";  and  if  a  guardi:in 
has  improperly  lent  the  money  of  his  wards  even  at 
a  fixed  interest,  the  wards  who  have  had  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  income  are  not  bound  to  restore  it  when 
they  come  of  age.  To  save  oneself  in  great  need, 
however,  one  may  borrow  on  interest  (ib.  §  160). 
The  relaxation  on  behalf  of  infants  and  charities 
was  imavoidable;  for  in  numerous  countries  the 
Jews  were  precluded  from  the  old  plan  of  investing 
funds  in  land,  which  alone  was  jjermitted  by  the 
Talmud. 

As  a  matter  of  jurisprudence  it  is  found  here  (ib. 
%  160;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  g  52)  that  when  a  bond  pro- 
vides for  principal  and  interest  separately,  it  is  en- 
forceable as  to  the  former,  but  not  as  to  the  latter: 
but  if  both  are  cast  up  into  one  sum,  the  bond  is 
void  in  toto.  AVhen  interest,  even  such  as  is  forbid- 
den by  the  written  law,  is  once  paid,  it  is  saiil 
(Yoreh  De'ah,  §  161)  that  the  courts  may  compel  its 
restoration  only  by  process  of  contempt  (flogging 
until  the  defendant  is  willing  to  pay).  When  this 
power  no  longer  rested  with  the  Jewish  courts,  there 
was  no  remedy.  If  the  lender  died  after  he  collected 
unlawful  interest,  it  is  here  expressly  said  that 
his  heirs  are  not  even  morally  bound  to  make  resti- 
tution. 

E.  c.  L.  N.  D. 

Medieval  Doctrine:  The  Church,  basing  itself 

upon  a  mistranslation  of  the  text  Luke  vi.  35  inter- 
preted by  the  Vulgate  "Mutuum  date,  nihil  indespe- 
rantes,"  but  really  meaning  "lend,  never  despairing  " 
(see  T.  Rcinach  in  "R.  E.  J."  xx.  147),  declared  any 
extra  return  upon  a  loan  as  against  the  divine  law, 
and  this  prevented  anj-  mercantile  use  of  capital  by 
pious  Christians.  As  the  canon  law  did  not  apply  to 
Jews,  these  were  not  liable  to  the  ecclesiastical  pun- 
ishments which  were  placed  upon  usurers  by  the 
popes,  Alexander  III.  in  1179  having  excommuni- 
cated all  manifest  usurers.  Christian  rulers  gradually 
saw  the  advantage  of  having  a  class  of  men  like  the 
Jews  who  could  supply  capital  for  their  use  without 
being  liable  to  excommunication,  and  the  money 
trade  of  western  Europe  by  this  means  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews.   They  were  freed  from  all  compe- 
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tition,  and  could  tlicicfore  cliarge  very  Iiigli  intort'st, 
and,  iudfcd,  mcto  oljligud  lo  do  so  owiug  to  tlie inse- 
cure tenure  of  tlieir  propertj'.  In  uluiost  every  in- 
stance wliero  large  amounts  were  acquired  by  Jews 
through  usurious  transactions  tlie  property  tlius  ac- 
quired fell  either  during  their  life  or  upon  their  death 
into  the  hands  of  the  king.  This  happened  lo  Aaron 
of  Lincoln  in  England.  K/.niel  de  Ablitasin  Navarre, 
Ileliot  de  Vesoul  in  Provence.  Jienveniste  de  Porta 
in  Aragon,  etc.  It  was  for  this  reason  indeed  that  the 
kings  supported  the  Jews,  and  even  objected  to  their 
becoming  Christians,  because  in  that  case  they  could 
not  have  forced  from  them  money  won  by  usury. 
Thus  liolh  in  England  and  in  France  the  kings  de- 
manded to  be  compensated  for  everj'  Jew  converted. 
In  the  former  country  only  iu  1281  would  the  king 
give  up  his  right  to  half  the  property  of  Jews  who 
were  converted.  There  was  a  continual  contlict  be- 
tween the  papal  and  the  royal  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  thus  as  early  as  114(i  the  pojie  Eugenius  de- 
clared all  usury  null  and  void,  while  the  del)tor  was 
on  a  crusade,  and  Innocent  XIII.  made  an  indignant 
protest  against  usury,  callingonall  Christian  princes 
to  demand  the  return  of  the  interest.  Clement  V. 
iu  liJll  protested  against  all  civil  law  which  per- 
mitted any  form  of  usury  by  Christians, 

It  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the  canonical  re- 
strictions without  stojiping  all  progress  iu  com- 
merce, and  numerous  e.\pedieuts  were  adopted  to 
avoid  the  canonical  laws.  Especially  the  Cahorsins 
and  Lombards  invented  metliods  by  which  usury 
was  disguised  in  the  form  of  payment  for  possible 
loss  and  injury,  payment  for  delay,  and  so  on.  The 
competitionof  these  Italian  usurers — they  were  called 
the  "  po])e's  usurers" — rendered  Jews  less  necessary 
to  the  kings  in  Franc('  and  England  in  tlu;  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  both  Louis  IX.  (1254) 
and  EdwaiMl  I.  (127."))  attempted  lo  inlluence  the  Jews 
to  avoid  \isury,  but  withotit  effect  (see  Enol.vnd). 
No  other  means  of  livelihood  was  open  to  Ihem. 

Very  high  interest  was  permitted  the  Jews  in 
France  under  Philip  Augustus,  two  deniers  on  the 
pound  per  week,  or  4ii.;i  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
King  John  in  i;i(iO  allowed  this  even  to  be  doubled. 
In  Sicily  Frederick  II.  allowed  10  per  cent  in  1231. 
In  Castile  Alfonso  X.  allowed  2.5  pur 
Amount  of  cent,  while  in  Aragon  the  Cortes  of 
Interest.  Tarragona  iiut  20  jicr  cent  as  the  ma.xi- 
miun,  and  Ibis  was  reduced  to  12  per 
cent  in  the  year  12:il.  In  Navarre  I'hilip  III.  estab- 
lished 20  per  cent  (••")  for  6")  iu  13150,  while  in  Por- 
tugal Alfonso  IV.  (1350)  fi.xed  the  maxinuim  at  33i 
per  cent. 

Theenormou.slj'rapid  increase  of  indebtedness  due 
to  this  large  interest  cau.sed  ordinances  to  be  passed 
to  prevent  interest  being  counted  on  interest,  but 
witliout  avail.  Asau  iuslnnceof  thcextent  to  which 
interest  cotild  grow,  the  abbot  of  St.  Edmund  iu 
1173  borrowed  about  40  marks  from  Benedict  the 
Jew,  and  this  had  grown  to  .€880  in  seven  years, 
though  not  entirely  through  interest  (sec  Jacobs, 
"Jews  of  Angevin  ?^ngland,''  p.  60). 

The  loans  were  generally  made  upon  Pr.EDOiss. 
which  coidd  not  be  sacred  vessels  of  the  Church,  to 
pledge  which  was  ptmished  as  early  as  814  by  conlis- 
catiou  of  goods.     Almost  all  other  objecls  could  be 


pledged,  and  it  became  a  problem  whether  when  a 
Jew  had  the  pledge  lie  could  claim  usury  as  well. 
This  applied  when  lands  were  pledged  for  loans,  when 
it  was  claimed  the  land  or  the  |)roduce  thereof  was 
sullieient  to  compensate  forany  loss  of  use  of  capital 
without  further  payment.  Xotwithstanding  this  the 
Jews  claimed  interest  until  both  capital  and  interest 
were  repaid. 

Later  on  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle that  "money  does  not  bree<l "  was  referred  to 
usury,  and  forms  the  basis  of  Shylock's  and  Anto- 
nio's contention  iu  "The  Jlerchanl  of  Venice."  I., 
iii.,  and  the  casuists  of  Roman  law  drew  a  distinc- 
tion between  things  consumable  and  fungible;  that 
is,  the  use  of  which  is  exhausted  by  one  using,  and 
things  which  can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  In- 
terest or  usury  was  allowed  for  the  latter,  but  not 
for  the  former  class,  to  which  money  was  supposed 
to  belong,  because  every  ])as.sing  of  coin  was  re- 
garded as  a  separate  use.  The  lending  of  money 
with  the  expectation  of  any  further  return  was  still 
regarded  as  unnatural  and  disreputable,  but  iu  the 
later  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  had  been  bereft  of  all 
capital,  so  that  from  the  fifteenth  century  onward 
they  are  found  mostly  as  dealers  in  second-hand 
clothing,  rather  than  as  usurers.  Moreover  a 
class  of  Christian  merchants  arose  which  evaded  the 
canon  law  and  lent  money  ou  interest  without  any 
opposition. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  reputation  of  usurers  has 
climg  to  the  Jewseven  to  modern  times,  though  there 
is  little  eviilence  of  their  being  more  addicted  to  it 
than  other  persons  who  trade  in  money.  In  Rus.sia 
the  Christian  "  kulak"  is  regarded  as  being  much  more 
stringent  iu  his  demands  than  the  Jewish  money- 
lender, though  in  IJukowina  the  latter  has  proved 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  idague.  The  poverty  of  Ihu 
majority  of  Jews  prevents  them  from  an}'  exten- 
sive addiction  to  this  practise  (see  Poveuty). 

Biiu.ioorapiit:  F.ndemann,  Die  NatlimolBltnnnmiKclirn 
(InttKhillze  (ler  Kniwnmhcn  Lrhrr.  1^>S,  pp.  »et  Mil.,  31  <■( 
.wi/.;  Aslilev,  KniilMi  Cminiurn',  i.  15^-154;  Scherer,  Ittchlii- 
Vfrfu'iltuistic  dtr  Jiuhn,  pp.  ISa-l'JU. 

J. 

UTAH  :  One  of  the  Western  StJites  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America:  admitted  into  the  Union  in  I81MJ. 
Jews  first  settled  in  Utah  about  18C0.  among  the 
earliest  comers  being  Isidor  Morris,  Nicholas  S. 
HansoholT.  Samuel  Kahn,  Fred  Auerbach,  Louis 
Cohn,  Aaron  Greenewald,  Icliel  Walters,  and  Eman- 
uel Kidm. 

I{<ligious  services  were  first  conducted  in  Salt 
Lake  City  during  the  fall  holidays  of  isiiii. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  Congregation  B'nai 
Israel  was  established ;  and  after  its  temporary  dis- 
solution it  was  reorganized  in  18i!0.  Its  olllciatin:' 
ministers  have  been:  J.  Kaiser,  L.  Slmmw,  Hymnn 
G,  Elkin,  Jloses  P.  Jacobsou,  Guslave  H.  Lowen- 
stein.  Loins  «.  Reynolds,  and  the  pre.si>nl  (lltOoi  in- 
cumbent,  Charles  J.  Freimd.  Congn-gation  Monte 
tiore  was  organized  JIarch  20.  181H),  and  liasoccupiitl 
its  present  structure  .since  11»03.  Its  olllcialing  min- 
ister has  been  J.  G.  Rrody.  The  Jewish  Relief 
Society  was  organized  in  1873  and  riMirganized  in 
1888.  TheComicilof  Jewish  Women  has  a  large  act- 
ive section,  mainly  promoting  the  nligioiig  objeels 
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of  tlie  organization.  Bt'njiuiiin  F.  Peixotto  Lodge 
421  1.  O.  1{.  B.  lias  bc'cu  in  existence  since  1892,  and 
at  present  has  eighty  niendieis. 

The  Jews  of  Utah  have  from  the  time  of  their  ar- 
rival laUen  a  leading  part  in  the  di.'Velopnient  of  its 
intelleelual  and  industrial  welfare.  During  Utah's 
existence  as  a  state  they  have  lilled  responsible  gov- 
ernment positions.  Among  those  who  have  lield 
public  olliee  have  been;  Siinou  Bamberger,  state 
senator  and  ehainnan  of  the  Democratic  Slate  Cam- 
paign Committee;  Harry  S.  Josepii  and  Hudolpii 
Kuclder,  members  of  the  state  legislature;  Josepli 
Olierndorfer,  member  of  the  board  of  education  in 
Salt  Lake  City;  Herman  Bamberger,  coiintj'  com- 
missioner of  Salt  Lalve  county;  and  Louis  Cohu, 
councilman  in  .Salt  Lake  City. 

Besides  those  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital  of  tlie 
state,  a  few  .lews  are  located  in  Ogden,  Prove, 
Price,  and  liOgan.  The  Jewi.'ib  inhabitants  of 
Utah  number  approximately  1,000 ina  total  popula- 
tion of  about  277,000. 

A.  C.  J.  F. 

UTRECHT :  Province  of  the  Netherlands,  with 
its  capital  of  the  same  name.  Jews  resided  in 
Utrecht  prior  to  the  expulsion  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. In  1424  they  were  banished  from  the  cit_v ; 
and  their  synagogue  was  transformed  into  tlie 
Church  of  the  Blessed  V^irgin  Mar\'.  They  evidently 
soon  returned;  for  in  1444  the  city  council  issued  an 
ordinance  directing  that  the)'  be  tortured  on  the 
■wheel,  imprisoned,  and  expelled.  The  reason  for 
this  procedure  can  no  longer  be  determined  with 
certainty  ;  but  it  was  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  had  championed  the  claims  of  Wolravus  of 
Meursto  thebisliopric,  or  toallegations  made  against 
them  of  insulting  Christianity  both  publicly  and 
prlvatel)'.  The  ordinance  of  expulsion  was  quickly 
repealed,  however,  by  tlie  council  itself;  and  Jews 
were  permitted  to  settle  in  the  village  of  Maarsen, 
near  tlie  city. 

As  early  as  1(5(14  a  distinction  was  drawn  between 
the  German  and  I'ortuguese  communities;  the  for- 
mer consisting  largely  of  the  poorer  classes,  which 
earned  a  livelihood  by  peddling,  while  the  Portu- 
guese engaged  in  ex  tensive^  commercial  undertakings, 
and  were  wealthy  and  respected.  An  ordinance  of 
Oct,  1,  1736,  furthermore,  gave  the  Portuguese  the 
ollicial  right  of  residence  in  the  province,  and  ])er- 
niitled  them  lo  conduct  their  business  o|)erations  in 
the  city  itself.  This  privilege  was  renewed  in  1777; 
and  in  1789  it  was  extended  to  the  German  Jews 
on  the  condition  that  they  assumed  all  communal 
duties. 

After  the  uprising  of  the  patriots  against  William 
of  Orange  and  his  expulsion  by  the  French,  Fiance 
declared  the  Jews  citizens,  and  granted  them  all 
civic  rights  and  liberties.  In  17116  a  convention  of 
the  most  prominent  Jews  of  Holland  assembled  at 
Utrecht,  before  which  the  new  constitution  was  scjI- 
emnly  read.  Its  text  was  translated  into  Hebrew 
by  Zebi  Hirscli  Meilfeld,  and  published  under  the 
title  "  Dibre  Negidim  "  (Utreclit,  1800). 

BiBi.IonRAPHY  :  Koenen,  Gri'chicikiih  dcr  Jtt'1f.n  in  Netler- 
latiil.  ftrwlit,  istt.    See  also  Nethkrla.nds  and  the  bibliog- 
raphy there  j^iven. 
D.  S.    O. 


TJZ  (py) :  1.  Son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of 
Shem,  accortling  to  Gen.  x.  23;  but  I  Chron.  i.  17 
records  him  as  a  son  of  Shem. 

2.  Eldest  son  of  Nalior  by  Jlilcah ;  nephew  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  21  ;  A.  V.  has  "IIuz"). 

3.  One  of  the  sous  of  DIshan,  and  grandson  of 
Seir  the  Ilorite  (/i.  xxxvi.  28;  I  Chron.  i.  43j. 

4.  Geographical  name  occurring  three  limes  in 
the  Old  Testament  antl  connoting:  (1)  the  native 
land  of  Job  (Job  i.  1);  (2)  a  country  northeast  of 
Egypt,  which  it  separated  from  Philistia,  being  one 
of  the  lauds  to  which,  at  the  command  of  Yiiwii, 
Jeremiah  gave  the  wine-cup  of  fury  to  drink. (Jer. 
XXV.  20j;  and  (3)  a  country  comprising  part  of 
Edom,  summoned  to  rejoice  over  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  (Lam.  iv.  21). 

According  to  modern  investigators,  who  regard 
the  names  given  in  Genesis  as  geographical  terms, 
the  territory  of  Uz  embraced  the  regions  represented 
by  the  names  of  the  persons  mentioned  above;  and 
in  like  manner  tlie  brief  notices  in  Jeremiah  and 
Lamentations  agr<'e  with  those  concerning  the  na- 
tive country  of  Job's  friends,  as  well  as  with  other 
data  concerning  the  land  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Job.  According  to  verses  l.jaud  17  of  that  chapter, 
the  country  was  first  invaded  by  the  Sabeans  froiu 
the  south,  and  later  by  the  Chaldeans  from  the  north, 
which  implies  that  the  district  lay  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  great  Arabian  desert.  Eliphaz,  one  of 
the  friends  of  Job,  wasfrom  Teman,  a  town  of  .south- 
ern Edom  ;  his  companion,  Bildad.  came  from  Shuah 
(Gen.  XXV.  2),  which,  according  to  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  lay  south  of  Karkemesh  (Carchemish) ; 
and  Elihu  was  a  native  of  Buz  (comp.  Jer.  xxv. 
23;  Gen.  xxii.  21).  According  to  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  Shalmaneser  II.  received  tribute  from 
one  Sasi,  a  son  of  the  land  of  Uzza,  from  8.59  to 
831  B.C. ;  and  the  Midrash  also  identifies  the  name 
of  Uz  with  the  country,  making  Job  a  contemporary 
of  Abraham  (Yalk.  Shim'oni,  cii.  2;  Gen.  R.  Ivii.  3). 

Bibliography:  Kautzsch.  in  Eiehm's  HandwOrterbuch,  s.v.; 
Delitzseh,  Wo  Lay  das  Paradiesip.  359. 
E.  G.  H.  S.    O. 

TJZfiS  (]'nix  or  D''niX):  Town  of  France,  in  the 
deparlmeut  of  Gard,  about  15  miles  north-northeast 
of  Nimes.  Jews  were  settled  there  as  early  as  tlie 
fifth  century.  St.  Ferreol.  Bishopof  Uzes,  admitted 
them  to  his  table  and  enjoyed  their  friendship.  On 
this  account  comjdaiiit  was  made  of  him  to  King 
Cliiklebert,  whereupon  the  bishop  changed  his  alti- 
tude toward  the  Jews,  compelling  all  tho.se  who 
would  not  leave  Uzes  lo  become  Christians.  After 
his  death  (581)  many  who  had  received  liaplism  re- 
turne<i  to  Judaism  ("Gallia  Christiana,"  vi.  613; 
Dom  VaissSte.  ''Ilistoire  Geiierale  de  Languedoc,"  i. 
274,  5-1.5).  Before  the  French  Revolution  there  were 
seven  JewLsli  families  at  Uzes,  comprising  forty-six 
individuals,  who  later  settled  either  at  Nimes  oral 
PontSaint-Espril.  Toward  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  was  only  one  Jewish  inhabitant 
in  Uzes,  namely,  A.  Mosse,  an  attorney.  He  was 
mayor  of  the  town  for  several  years  (see  Kahn, 
"  Notice  sur  les  Israelites  de  Nimes,"  p.  31). 

Among  the  scholars  of  Uzes  were-  the  anonymous 
compiler  (13tli  cent.)  of  the  Talinudic  collection 
nienlioned  in  Steinschneider,  "Cat.  Bodl."  No.  2343; 
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Samuel  ben  .Judali,  Gabriel  of  Jlilliaml,  and    Don 
Dieulosal  ("  R.  E.  J."  xliii.  247). 

BiBLIOOKAPnY:  Gross,  Gallia  Jmlaica,  pp.  23,  24. 

B.  S.    K. 

UZIEL :  Family  name  occurring  principally 
among  tlie  Sepliardim  in  Hpuin,  where  it  is  found  as 
early  as  tlio  lifteenin  century.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews,  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Uziels 
were  scattered  throughout  northern  Africa,  Italy, 
and  the  Levant.  The  following  are  the  more  im- 
portant nienil)rrs  of  the  family: 

Hayyini  ben  Abraham  TJziel :  Scholar  and 
author  of  Spani.sh  e-\traclion;  flourished  in  tlie  lat- 
ter half  of  the  si.vteeuth  century  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  He  wrote  "Jlekor  Hayyim "  (3  vols., 
Smyrna,  n.d.),  an  ethical  work  in  Jud;eo-Spanisli. 

n.  S.  O. 

Isaac  b.  Abraham  TJziel  :  Spanisli  physician 
and  poet;  born  at  Fez;  died  in  Amsterdam  April  \, 
1623.  At  one  time  he  held  the  position  of  rabbi  at 
Oran;  but  late  in  life  he  left  that  city  to  settle  in 
Amsterdam,  where  lie  opened  a  Talmudical  school 
which  counted  among  its  pu|iils  Manasseli  ben  Israel. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  laxity  in  religious  matters  which 
he  noticed  among  many  members  of  the  Sephardic 
community,  Uziel  delivered  a  sericsof  lectures  which 
led  to  the  foundation  of  a  new  congregation  under 
the  name  of  "Ncweh  Shalom."  In  1610,  at  the 
death  of  Judah  Vega,  the  first  rabbi  of  the  new  con- 
gregation, Uziel  was  called  to  the  rabbinate.  Uaiel 
was  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  grammar,  "  Ma'ancli 
Lashon,"  edited  by  liis  pupil  Isaac  Nehemiah  at 
Amsterdam  in  1627  (2d  ed.  1710).  He  left  also  in 
manuscrijit  many  Hebrew  and  Spanish  poems  ("  Li- 
bros  Poeticos  en  Declaracion  deTodos  losE(iuivocos 
delasSagradasLetras'');  these  are  highly  juaised  by 
De  Barrios,  who  represents  the  author  as  a  great 
poet,  an  able  nmsician,  and  a  distinguished  niathe- 
malician.  Joseph  Serrano  (Udieated  a  poem  to  Uziel; 
it  is  inserted  in  the  "Teminie  Derek." 

BiBLmc.RAPHY:  Koeni'ti,  GeitchicdoiiK  (ler  Jnilen  in  AVricr- 
Inml.  pp.  144,  42S,  Jellinek,  In  Orient.  Lit.  vili.  2)34.  2TI>; 
KiivscrlliiK,  f.'i-.vT(iii;i(f  (lirJwItii  in  Pftrt»(/a(,  p.  2K.'i :  Uleui, 
nthl.  f>ji.-/'..rt.-./H((.  p.  107:  Steliisfbneliier,  Cnt.  lidiU.a.v.; 
Fueiui,  Kcnf.'<t't  Vi.^rad.  p.  *>4*i. 

G.  I.  Br. 

Jacob  Uziel :  Physician  and  poet  of  tlu^  seven- 
teenth century:  die<l  at  Zante  1630.  He  was  of 
Spanish  extraction,  but  emigrated  to  Italy  at  an 
early  age,  and  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  became 
fanunis  for  his  medical  skill.  He  was  the  author 
of  "Dawid"  (Venice,  162-1).  an  epic  poem  in  twelve 
cantos,  written  in  Itidian. 

Joseph  Uziel:  Italian  .scholarand  rabbi;  died  at 
Feriara  l."iT2.  He  was  a  pupil  <if  Isaac  Aboab  of 
Castile,  and  left  a  responsum.  which  is  included  in 
the  collectiiin  of  Jo.seph  <li  Trani  (i.  30). 

Judah  Uziel:  Italian  scholar  of  the  sixteenth 
cenluiy.  l">rn  in  Spain;  died,  lirohably  at  Venice, 
in  l(13-i.  He  was  the  author  of  sixteen  .sermons  on 
the  Pentateuch,  which  were  published  under  the 
title  "lilt  hu    l/zieli"  (Venice,  10(I3--I). 

Samuel  Uziel:  Talmudist  and  scholar  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  rabbiof  I,egliorn.  Heis  men- 
tioned in  a  responsum  in  the  collection  ".Mayiin 
Habbim"(ii.  .I'^l  of  liii]>hael  Meldola. 

Samuel  ben  Joseph  Uziel:    Habbi  and  physi 


cian  of  Spanish  extraction;  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
and  .seventeenth  ceuluries.  Heollieiated  as  rabbi  at 
Salonica,  where  he  also  practised  medicine. 

HiDLioiiRAPiiv:  SIi'ins<lineiaiT.  fat.  liiutl.  cols.  11.-.8.  i:t7il: 
Moitiirii,  ;i»/nT,  p.  liT;  .Ncpi-tilili-ondl,  Tifloim  (intnle  I'i*- 
nitl.  p.  171);  Coiiforte.  Kmi  lia-lJiirnl.  rd.  Ca.^iicl.  p.  4.'ia ; 
.lutolis,  Snnrci'x.  p.  2UI;  Kaysrrllnt',  GOc/i.  ./.i  Juilm  in 
I'littuiial.  \<\i  2s."i,  2(M.  Idem.  Ililil.  /■>i<../'..r».-Jii./.  pp.  KB, 
1117;  Bi-njaculi.  Ozailia-Sifariiii.p.STi:  Zuiiner.  (al.Helir. 
Iliinhs  Uril.  .Ui(...  p.  ;w  :  FurM,  ItilA.  Jwl.  111.  4ii2^i5l. 
1'-  S.    (). 

UZZA,  UZZAH(XJV,  ntV):  1. -Biblical  Data: 

Son  of  Abiiiadali.  Together  with  his  brother  Ahio. 
he  (hove  tiie  new  cart  on  which  was  placed  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  when,  accompanied  by  David  and 
all  the  house  of  Israel,  it  was  brought  from  Abina- 
dab's  house  at  Gibeah  to  Jerusiilein.  When  they 
came  to  the  thrashing-Hoor  of  Js'achon,  the  oxen 
which  drew  the  cart  stumbled,  and  Uzza  took  hold 
of  the  Ark  to  steady  it;  whereupon  he  was  slain  by 
God  ■' 'al  ha-shal"  (=  "for  his  error").  Daviil,  in 
memory  of  the  event,  called  the  place  "Perez- 
uzzah"  (II  Sam.  vi.  3-8;  I  Cliron.  xiii.  7-11,  where 
the  thrashing  floor  is  called  "Chiilon";  comp.  the 
commentaries  of  IJuddc-.  Lillir.  and  Xowack,  ml  bf.). 
■ — —In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  ]{alibis  made 
variousattemptsto  explain  and  palliate  the  deathof 
Uzza.  By  an  "argumeiitum  a  niajore  ail  ndniis" 
])roof  is  offered  that  if  the  Ark  could  bear  those 
who  bore  it,  so  much  the  more  could  it  bear  itself. 
By  not  perceiving  this,  and  thinking  that  the  Ark 
might  be  prevented  from  falling  by  st<ipping  the 
oxen,  Uzza  ha<l  brought  death  on  himself.  H.  Jo- 
hanan  thought  that  ""al  ha  slial "  implieil  that  ho 
had  died  asa  result  of  his  act,  while  B.  Eleazar  drew 
from  "shal"  the  inference  that  Uzza  had  eased 
him.sclf  near  the  Ark.  He  was,  nevertheless,  to 
share  in  the  world  to  come:  for  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  he  died  "by"  the  Ark;  and  as  the  latter  be- 
longed to  eternity,  Uzza  in  like  manner  must  he  im- 
mortal (Sotah  35a;  Talk.,  1  Sam.  142,  ed.  Wilua, 
1S9S). 

2.  Grandson  of  Ehud,  and  a  member  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (I  Chron.  viii.  7). 

3.  liead  of  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returneil 
to  Jerusalem  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  49;  Jseh. 
vii.  .'■)1). 

4.  Garden  attached  to  the  royal  palace.  Accord- 
ing to  StiKle,  "Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,"  i.  50U.  ii. 
679.  "Uzza"  should  be  corrected  to  "Uz/.iali,"  tlins 
implying  that  the  garden  had  been  laid  out  by  the 
king.  It  ajiparently  contained  a  tiunb  in  which 
.Maiiasseh  and  his  son  Anion  were  buried  (II  Kings 
xxi.  18,  26). 

v..  c.  ...  S.  O. 

UZZIAH    (n<TV.  in'ty):     1.    ••^■■i'   "I    Ain«7inh: 

called  also  Azariah  (c p.  II  Kings  xv.  1,  13.  3<»). 

He  was  king  of  .luihili.  and  iM'gan  to  rule,  ai  llic 
age  of  sixteen,  in  the  tweiily-sevenlh  year  of  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  The  Kings  iiTonI  (lA.  xv.  2) 
stales  that  his  reign  extentled  lliroiigli  fifty  iwn 
years  (7.S8-737  .i.e.),  ami  that  lie  was  riglileons  as 
ills  father  had  iM'in.  tlioiiph  lie  ilid  not  takeaway  the 
high  places,  but  alloweti  Ihi'  people  to  saciith  e  ami 
burn  inc.nse  at  them  II  Chron.  xxvi.  reltili-s  how 
Uzziah  coniiiiereil  the  Philistines  and  the  Arabinnn. 
and  received  Iribiite  from  the  Aiiiiiioniirs;   bow  he 
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refortilicil  his  country,  icorjjanizcd  and  recquippod 
his  iiriny,  and  personally  iMigairi  d  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  His  success  as  Iving.  administrator,  and 
ci>nnnander-in-cliicf  of  the  army  made  hini  ruler 
over  the  largest  realm  of  Judali  since  the  disruption 
of  the  kingdom.  His  power  and  aulliority  over  the 
peoples  of  this  realm  help  to  explain  to  a  certain 
e.vtent  the  political  situation  in  the  reign  of  Judah's 
lat<T  kings,  and  proliahly  also  in  71!!).  when  Tiglath- 
])ileser  HI.  conquered  luneteen  districts  in  northern 
Syria  which  had  helonged  to  Uz/.iah  (Azri-ian). 

U/ziah's  stren,gth  hecainc  his  ^veakness;  for  he 
attenqited  to  usurp  the  power  of  the  priesthood  in 
liurning  incense  in  the  Temple  of  Yirwn.  While  in 
the  act  he  was  snutlen  with  leprosy:  and  he  was 
suhsecpiently  forced  to  dwell  in  a  leper's  house  until 
the  day  of  his  death  (H  Chron.  .\.\vi.  21).  While  he 
was  in  this  condition  .Jotham.  his  son,  ruled  in  his 
stead.  The  total  nund)er  of  years,  fifty-two,  attrih- 
uted  to  Uzziah's  reign  include  the  period  from  his 
accession  to  his  <lealh. 

K.  r,.  11.  I.   II.   P. 

trZZIEL  (^N'tV) :  1.  Son  of  Kohath  and  brother 
of  Amrani  (K.\.  vi.  18;  I  Chron.  vi.  3).  He  was  the 
father  of  Mishael,  Elzaplian,  and  Zithri  (Ex.  vi.  23). 
The  first  two,  at  the  hidding  of  JIoscs,  carried  from 
the  Tabernacle  the  bodies  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  their 
30usius  (Lev.  x.  4).    Elzaphan,  moreover,  was  chief 


of  the  family  of  the  Kohathites  during  tliewand<'ring 
in  the  wihlerness  (Xuni.  iii.  30).  Another  son  of 
Uzziel,  named  Anuinnadah,  was  one  of  the  Levite 
chiefs  selected  to  carry  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  to 
the  tent  which  David  hail  pitched  for  it  in  Zion  (I 
Chron.  xv.  10).  Two  other  sons  of  Uzziel  were 
named  respeclivelv  jMicah  and  Jesiah  (ih.  x.\iii.  30). 
His  descendants  were  termed  "Uzzieliles"  (Num. 
iii.  37:  I  Chron.  x.wi.  23). 

2.  ASimeonite:  son  of  Islii;  one  of  the  chiefs 
who,  during  the  reign  of  King  Hezekiah,  passed 
over  the  Jordan,  annihilated  the  remnants  of  the 
Anialekites.  and  settled  in  their  territory  around 
Mount  Seir  (I  Chron.  iv.  41-43). 

3.  One  of  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ;  described  as  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Bela 
{ib.  'vii.  7). 

4  (Called  also  Azareel).  Son  of  Heman.  He 
belonged  to  the  eleventh  order  of  those  who  were 
chosen  by  lot  to  serve  as  singers  in  leading  the  wor- 
ship in  the  Temple  during  the  reign  of  David  (I 
Chron.  xxv.  4,  18). 

5.  Son  of  Jeduthun:  one  of  those  who  were 
chosen  to  resanctify  the  Temple  during  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (II  Chron.  xxix.  14). 

6.  A  goldsmith  who  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neb.  iii.  8). 

E.  G.  :i.  S.  O. 


V 


VAEZ :  Prominent  familj'  of  Lisbon,  whose  fore- 
most members,  the  four  brothers  Iinmanuel.  Pedro, 
Ayres,  and  Salvador,  resided  in  Portugal  as  !Maranos 
iluring  the  sixteenth  century. 

Abraham  Vaez  :  IL'k'^'n  of  the  Portuguese  con- 
gregation in  liayomu:  (hiring  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
on  Jewish  ritual  laws  entitled  "  Arbol  de  Vidas,"  to 
■vhich  was  appended  a  lengthy  treatise  on  rituals  by 
Abraham  Rodriguez  Faro  (Amsterdam,  1692).  He 
wrote  also  several  sermons  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
a  number  of  ethical  treatises,  which  were  collected 
under  the  title  "  Discursos  Predicables  }•  Avi.sos  Es- 
ju'rit Males"  and  published,  at  the  expense  of  his  son 
Jacob  Vaez,  by  Isaac  Alioab  (Amsterdam,  1710), 
who  himself  wrote  a  long  introduction. 

BiBi.TocRAi'iiv  :  Fiirst,   Tiihl.  Jtiil.  ill.  41V):  Kiivsi-rliiiK,  Bilit. 
F.siK-riirl..Jwl.  pp.  HIT  KIS. 

Ayres  Vaez:  Physician  to  John  HI.  of  Portu- 
gal: lirotherof  Iinmanuel  Vaez;  died  at  Koine  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  request 
of  the  King  of  Fez,  with  whom  John,  however,  was 
not  on  terms  of  amity,  Vaez  was  sent  to  Africa,  where 
he  succeeded  in  curing  the  monarch  of  a  dangerous 
illness.  Upon  his  return  to  Lisbon,  Vaez  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy  and  astrology. 
In  consequence  of  predicting  to  the  king  and  qtieen 
the  death  of  one  of  their  children,  a  prediction  which 
was  fullilled,  he  lost  the  royal  favor.  Thinking  to 
regain  the  king's  confidence,  Vaez  declared,  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion,  that  astrology  was  an  unre- 
liable mode  of  divination,  and  that  its  practise  was 


foolish  and  irreligious.  The  king,  who  had  recently 
read  a  treatise  expressing  similar  views,  delivered 
Vaez  to  the  Inquisition,  charging  him  with  being 
a  heretic  and  a  secret  Jew.  Vaez  was  ordered  to  de- 
fend himself  before  the  iiiqtnsitors,  and  later  to  en- 
gage in  a  disputation  with  the  theologian  Sorao; 
but  Capodiferro,  the  papal  nuncio,  succeeded  in 
removing  him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  sent  him  to  Rome  to  be  tried  by  the  Curia, 
Pope  Paul,  who  was  himself  a  believer  in  astrology, 
not  only  set  Vaez  at  liberty,  but  even  issued  a  bull 
(June  6,  ir)41)  protecting  the  entire  Vaez  family,  as 
well  as  the  lawyers  who  had  defended  Ayres  Vaez, 
against  the  Inquisition. 

Daniel  Vaez:  Portuguese  scholar;  flourished  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Together 
with  Joseph  Athias,  he  published  a  prayer-book  en- 
titled "Orden  de  las  Oraciones  del  Todo  el  Anno" 
(Amsterdam,  1677). 

Bibluigraimit;  Kayserling,  ItihJ.  Efq^.-Pori.-Jui).  p.  60. 

Iinmanuel  Vaez  :  Physician  ;  eldest  of  the  Vaez 
brothers.  According  to  the  account  of  Rodrigo 
de  Castro  ("De  Universa  IMulierum  Morborum  5Ie- 
dicina,"  ii.  47,  3.'?2,  Hamburg,  1603),  who  was  his 
nephew,  and  who  settled  in  Hamliurg  in  the  six- 
teenth centur}',  Iinmanuel  was  appointed  physician 
to  four  kings  of  Portugal — John  III..  Sebastian, 
Henry,  and  Philip  II.  He  won  this  distinction  by 
virtue  of  his  erudition  and  the  experience  which  he 
had  gathered  in  his  extensive  travels. 

Pedro  Vaez:  Physician  at  Covilha,  Portugal; 
second  in  age  of  the  Vaez  brothers.    He  is  repeat- 
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edly  mentioned  in  the  "  Medicorum  Piinciimni  Ilis- 
toria  "  of  Abiahmn  Zacnto. 

Salvador  Vaez  :  Yminjiest  of  tlie  Vacz  brothers;, 
lie  s(  rvc<l  ;is  :i  |iHL'e  to  the  papal  nuneio  Ilieronymo 
Ricenuti  C'apodifcrro  iu  Lisbon,  and  was  able  to  in- 
terest the  prelate  in  the  ca.se  of  his  brother  Ayres, 
and  to  induce  him  to  interfere  in  the  hitter's  behalf. 
The  result  was  that  after  the  sessions  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion had  begun,  Salvador  suddeidy  eiUered  the  hall 
and  declared  the  sitting  ilissolveil  by  order  of  the 
nuncio.  Later  he  probaldy  accoiniiaiiied  Capodiferro 
to  Rome. 

Kayserling,  (lettcli.  ili  r  Juilni   in  Pnrtugr.U 

s.  o. 

VALABREGUE,  ALBIN  :  French  dramatist; 
born  at  Carpuntras,  V'aucluse,  Dec.  17,  ISHS.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  of  modern  French  drama- 
tists, producing  about  two  plays  a  year  and  in 
addition  acting  as  dramatic  critic  of  the  Paris 
"LTllustration."  Among  liis  dramatic  works  are: 
"  La  Veuve  Chapuzot,"  1879;  "Clarvin  P^reet  Fils," 
Paris,  1880;  " Le Crime  "  ("ith  Pjertol-Graivil),  Dec, 
188'.3;  "Les  Maris  Inquiets,"  1883;  "La  Flamboy- 
antc"  (with  Paul  Fcrrier),  1884;  "Les  Grippe-Sou." 
1885;  "LaXuitdu  l(i."1885;  "L'llommede  Paille," 
1885;  "La  Filleii  Georgette,"  1886;  "Le  Bonheur 
Conjugal,"  1886;  "Le  Sens-Prfifet,"  1886;  "Les 
Vacances  du  Manage"  (with  lleunequin),  1887; 
"Durand  et  Durand "  (with  Ordonneau),  1887; 
"Clo-Clo"  (with  Decourcelle),  1887;  "Les  Satur- 
uales, "  operetta  fmusic  by  Lacornbe),  1887;  "Doit  et 
Avoir"  (with  Feli.\  Cohen),  1888;  "La  Securite  des 
Families,"  1888;  ".Madame  a  Scs  Brevets."  1890; 
"  Les  Moidinards."  1890;  "  Les  Menages  Parisiens," 
1890;  "  Le  Pompier  de  Justine"  (with  Davril),  1890; 
"La  Femme,"  1891;  "I,(.s  Vieillcs  Gens,"  1891; 
"  Le  Commandant  Laripf-te"  (witli  Silve.stre),  189'J; 
"  Le  Premier  JMari  de  France."  1893. 

('imtf'inporains ;    La- 

i:.  Ms. 

VAIiABREGTTE,  KABDOCHEE- 

GEORGES  :  French  general;  born  at  Carpcntras. 
Yaucluse,  Sept.  20,  1853.  lie  was  eilucated  at  the 
Ecole  I'olytechnique 
and  the  Ecole  d 'Appli- 
cation de  I'Artillerie 
etdu  Genie;  and,  after 
reaching  the  raid<  of 
captain,  he  stmlied  at 
the  Kcole  Superieure 
de  la  Guerre  from  1878 
to  1880,  when  he  was 
attached  to  the  stall  of 
lh(!  general  of  division 
in  commaml  of  the  ar- 
tillerv  and  fortitica- 
tionsof  I'aris.  Li  I8S.| 
he  was  made  comman- 
dant of  the  third  bat- 
tery of  the  si'ventli 
Mnnl(>dit!e-Gcorges  Vuliilju'itiii'.  imttalion  of  artillery. 
anil  two  years  later 
was  appointed  ollicer  of  ordnance  to  General 
Boulanger,     then     miidster    of    war.      Valabregnt- 
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was  made  lieutenant-colonel  in  1898,  and  colonel 
in  190'^,  when  he  became  commandant  of  the  Ecole 
.Militaire  de  I'.Vrtillerie  et  du  Genie.  In  1904  lie 
was  appoint<'d  "chef  de  cabinet"  to  the  Ministry  of 
War.  In  1905  he  became  brigadier-general  and  was 
made  commandant-in-cliief  of  the  Kcole  Superieure 
<le  Guerre  and  member  of  the  technical  coraniittce 
of  the  gener.il  stall. 

Valabreguc  was  created  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1904;  and  has  been  the  recipient  of 
numerous  foreign  decorations. 

s.  J.  K\. 

■VALENCE:  Chief  town  of  the  department  of  the 
Drome  and  former  capital  of  the  county  of  Valen- 
tinois  in  the  ancient  province  of  Dauphine.  France. 
Several  Jewish  families  that  had  been  expelled  from 
the  Comtat-Venaissin  in  13'.23  sought  refuge  in  Va- 
lence and  its  territories.  Guillaume  de  IJous-sillon, 
Bishop  of  Valence,  also  brought  a  number  into  liis 
diocese  in  1330,  and  granted  them  important  privi- 
leges.  In  1441  there  were  eighteen  Jewish  families 
in  Valen<e,  eacli  of  which  paid  to  the  bishop,  John 
of  Poitiers,  an  annual  pension  of  one  gold  llorin 
("R.  E.  J."  ix.  238).  Tin-  same  prelate  compelled 
them  to  -wear  the  badge  of  the  wheel  (Jules  Olli- 
vier,  "  Dissertation  Ilistoriciue  sur  la  Ville  de 
Valence,"  p.  301). 

The  dauphin  Louis  showed  much  good-will  toward 
the  Jews  of  Valence  and  its  territories.  He  con- 
lirmed  the  privileges  which  his  predeces.sors  had 
granted  them,  and  invited  all  the  Jews  who  wished 
to  do  so  to  settle  within  his  dominions,  promising 
them  immunities  and  protection  similar  to  tlio.se 
enjoyed  by  their  coreligionists  in  other  localities  of 
Daviphine,  on  condition  that  tlii-y  paid  the  same 
dues.  An  anonymous  writer  of  Valentinois  iu  the 
fifteenth  century  composed  a  conunenlary  on  the 
astronomical  tables  of  Immaiuiel  Jacob  Bonkil.s. 

Buii.ioc.RAPnY:   (iniss,   Gallia  Juilaica.  pp.  2IM,  afl:  Pniil- 
licimme.    Lr.i  Jtiifs  oil  Daupliiiit-  aiix  Xl\ '  (I  At'  h<»- 

( /. .-,  p.  UT.  CreiKible.  1S)<3. 

i;  S.     K. 

VALENCIA  (n'Dri'3):  Capital  of  the  former 
Uingdomof  the  same  name.  Duriiigthedominion  of 
the  .Moors,  Vah'ucia  had  a  Jewish  commuiiily  enunent 
for  its  siz(^  and  wealth.  When  James  I.  of  Aragon 
made  his  entry  into  the  comiuered  city  on  Del.  0, 
1238,  the  Jews  went  out  to  meet  him  with  their 
rabliisand  delegates  at  their  head,  and  presented  him 
with  a  roll  of  the  Law  in  token  of  homage.  As  a 
reward  for  the  important  services  which  Ihey  had 
rendered  him  in  the  conquest  of  the  strongly 
fortilii'd  city,  he  presented  to  some  of  Ihem  houses 
belonging  to  the  Jloors,  as  well  as  real  estate  in  the 
city  and  its  precincts.  Among  those  who  received 
siH-h  gifts  after  the  "  reparlimienio  <le  Valeneiii " 
were  the  seeri'laries  and   interpri't.rs  of  the  king. 

Maestros  K.   David.   II.  Solomon,  ami 

James  I.      11.  Moses  Ilachiel ;  David  Alnmdiiyan, 

Makes       secretary  lo  the  infante  D.  Fernando; 

Presents  to  Maestros   (or   .Mfaquins)   11.    Josi-pli. 

the  Jews.    AbnihamilinVives(proimlily  the  father 

of  Ihe  wealthy  Jos«pli  ihii  VIves  who 
in  1271  held  a  lea.so  of  the  uiill-works  of  Valencia, 
and  who.  as  Amador  de  los  Hios  believes,  wtw  Ihe 
ancestorof  the  Spanish  hero  Luis  VIves.  afler  whom 
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a  street  in  Valencia  is  named),  ami  H.  Siinison. 
Besides,  presents  wer;^  received  by  Iliegold-worUers, 
inercliunts,  and  moiiey-cliangers  ^Moses  Alcoiistan- 
tinl  (prnbably  the  same  who  in  1271  indiscreetly  ex- 
liiliiled  certain  lett<  is  of  the  king).  G.  ibn  Ya'ish, 
Simon  Abeiipesiit  (certainly  a  relative  of  JIoscs  and 
Joseph  Alien pe.sat  of  Tiidela),  and  Astrnc  dc  Tortosa 
(witiiout  (liiul)l  the  same  that  had  possessions  on  the 
island  of  .Majorca). 

In  12;iiJ  King  James  assigned  the  Jews  a  commo- 
dious quarter  for  residence,  extending  from  the  wall 
Alien  Xemi  to  'Alid  al-MaliU;  tlience  to  the  Puerto 
d'E.xarea  or  Puerto  de  la  Ley  (="'gate  of  the 
law");  and  from  this  gate  to  the  "homo  de  Alien 
Xulid  "  and  to  the  wall  of  Ibrahim  al-Valenci.  The 
Juderia  or  ghetto  was  first  sunoiindcd  by  a  high 
wall  in  1300,  and  was  provided  witli  three  gates 
whicli  were  closed  at  night.  The  main  gate  was  at 
the  entrance  of  the  long  street  which  cut  through 
the  Juderia.  hard  by  the  Place  dc  la  Figiiera  (Hi- 
giiera).  where  now  the  monastery  of  S.  Thecla  .stands. 
Another  gate,  D'E.\- 
area,  was  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  long 
Street  of  the  Jews; 
and  a  third  gate  led 
to  the  Place  de  la 
Olivera,  now  called 
"  De  Coined  ias." 
This  restriction  of  the 
Jews  met  with  oppo- 
sition on  many  sides, 
especially  from  the 
Donn'nican  friars,  bc- 
cau.se  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ghetto 
their  church  was 
wholly  isolated. 

Otherwise  the  Jews 
of  Valencia  enjoyed 
for  a  long  lime  per- 
fect freidom.  They 
were  not  restrained 
in  their  trade  or  corn- 


pursuits  and  largely  in  commerce,  aroused  the  envy 
of  both  nobles  and  citizens  through  the  wealth  and 
lu.vury  displayed  in  their  houses  and  apparel.  In 
IHTO  loud  complaints  were  raised  to  the  effect  that 
the  Jews  had  built  houses  outside  the  Juderia;  and 
although  they  jirotested  that  this  had  been  done  with 
the  consent  of  the  king  and  by  special  permission 
of  the  (iiu'cn,  who  received  the  Jewish  taxes  for 
rent,  the  king  nevertheless  decreed  that  the  Jews 
should  thereafter  live  only  in  the  Juderia. 

The  inner  government  of  the  aljaina  was  con- 
ducted by  deputicsC'a<lelantados'')  ;and  this  body  by 
royal  permission  had  erected  a  .school  in  \'H>-1.  Near 
the  Jew  street  stood  the  large  synagogue;  and  not 
far  distant  from  thi.s  was  a  smaller  one.  The  Jewish 
cemetery  was  outside  the  Juderia  but  within  the 
city  wall ;  and  leading  to  it  was  the  Puerta  de  los 
Judios,  or  Gate  of  the  Jews. 

The  3ear  of  terror  (1391)  saw  the  abrupt  dis.solu- 
tion  of  the  flourishing  Jewish  community  of  Valen- 
cia. In  the  last  third  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
citv   had   sunk   to  a 
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Plan  of  Valencia  in  ttie  Fourtepntti  Century,  ShowiniJ  Position  of 
Jewish  Quarter. 


merce;  and  they  were  not  required  to  appear  be- 
fore the  ma.sistracy.  They  were  subject  solely 
to  the  city  "baile,"  the  representative  of  the 
crown.  For  several  decades  the  baile-general  was 
R.  Judah  (Jehudano).  the  king's  contidant.  The 
Jews  were  permitted  to  hold  public  ollice;  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  execute  justice  upon  a  Chris- 
tian. In  1283,  however,  this  freedom  was  materially 
restHcted.  King  Pedro  decicerl  that  no  Jew  should 
thenceforth  hold  any  imblic  ollice  with  whicli  juris- 
diction over  Christians  was  connected.  Jlo-eover, 
Jews  were  to  be  adniitteii  as  sworn  witnesses  only 
in  disputes  involving  sums  not  exceeding  5  siieldos. 
The  Jews  in  Valencia  had  a  special 

Restric-  forraul.-i.  in  Catalan,  tor  an  oath, 
tions  wliieh  was  not  very  dilTerent  from  that 

in  1283.     in  IJjircelona  (.see  Rios.  "Ilisl."  i.  ,570 

et  sef/.).     They  were  not  permitted  to 

kill  cattle  in  the  public  slaughter-honsc,  and  they 

were  required  to  payaspecial  tax  on  the  necessaries 

of  life,  merchandise,  etc. 

The  Valencian  Jews,  who  engaged  in  industrial 


low  level  both  moral- 
ly and  materially. 
The  nobles  wasted 
their  property  in  ex- 
cesses and  indulged 
in  the  most  extrava- 
gant luxiiiy.  Valen- 
cia, the  beautiful  .gar- 
den of  Spain,  became 
the  refuge  of  vaga- 
bonds and  adventur- 
ers from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  People 
were  attacked, 
robbed,  and  even 
murdered  in  broad 
daylight;  and  the 
time  was  one  of  com- 
plete anarch}',  the 
conditions  bein.g  such 
that  the  Jews  of  Va- 
le mi  a  trembled 
when  they  heard  of  the  massacTc  in  Seville  in 
1391.  They  .sought  protection  from  the  magistracy 
and  the  city  council,  who  took  energetic  measures 
for  their  defen.se.  Quite  unexpectedly,  however, 
at  noon  on  Sunday,  July  9,  1391,  St.  Christopher's 
Day,  a  mob  of  between  forty  and  fifty  lialf- 
grown  j'ouths  gathered  in  the  market-place  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  procession  carrying  a  ban- 
ner and  several  crosses.  They  marched  to  tlie  main 
gate  of  the  Juderia  on  the  Place  de  la  Figuera,  shout- 
ing, "The  Archdeacon  of  Seville  comes  to  baptize  all 
Jews,"  and  tried  to  force  their  way  into  the  quarter. 
The  Jews  hastily  closed  the  gates,  accidentally  pull- 
ing in  some  of  the  youths.  In  an  instant  nobles  and 
citizens,  knights  and  clergy,  strangers  and  the  rab- 
ble generally  made  a  rush  upon  the  Juderia.  In 
vain  did  the  infante  D.  Jlartin,  Duke  of  Mont- 
blanch,  try  to  force  back  the  ciowd.  The  Jews  de 
fended  themselves  valiantly;  and  one  of  the  youths 
was  killed  in  the  struggle.  As  soon  as  this  became 
known  the  revengeful  mob  forced  its  way  into  the 
Juderia  from  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  surrounding 
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houses.     A  friglitful  iii;issacie  cnsut'd.     Two  Iniii- 
dreii  and  thiity  (luconliiig  to  another  source,  sev- 
eral huiulreil)  Jews   were  killed,  their 
Massacre     wives  and  daugliters  dishonored,  and 
of  their  houses  plundered.      JIany,  to  cs- 

the  Jews,  cape  dealli,  accepted  baptism.  Don 
Samuel  Ahravallo,  one  of  the  richest 
Jews  of  Valencia,  had  the  Marquis  de  Lombay  as 
sponsor  and  took  the  name  "Alfonso  Fernandez  de 
Vilianova."  from  properly  beloniiiiii;-  to  him.  Jo- 
seph Abarim,  or  Juan  Perez  de  S.  .laime,  as  he  called 
himself  after  baptism,  declared  in  thecriininal  court 
(J\dy  21,  1391)  that  notes  due  to  him  amounting  to 
30,000  gold  gulden  had  been  destioyed.  that  force 
had  been  used  against  his  niece  andagidnst  his  son's 
nurse,  and  that  his  brother  liad  been  wounded. 

After  the  catastrophe  the  magistracy  did  its  ut- 
most to  punish  the  rioters;  and  ninety  were  taken 
luisoners.       An  order  was  issued  to  ihdiver  up  to 
the  city  all  goods  taken  from  the  Jews;  and  soon 
the  chtirches,  the  town-hall,    and  tlie  neighboring 
houses  were  tilled  with  the  most  costly 
Dissolution  objects.     The  city  council  demanded 
of  the        an     exemplary    punisliment    of     the 
Commu-      guilty  parties;  but  owing  to  the  fact 
nity.         that  the  mostinfluential  familiesof  the 
city  were  implicated,  the  suit  dragged 
along,  and  finally  King  John  I.  granted  an  amnesty 
to  all  concerned. 

The  Juderia  was  not  reestablished.  The  eomnni- 
nity  was  destroj'ed:  the  large  synagogue  became  a 
monastery  (S.  Cristobal);  thesmaller  one  was  turned 
into  a  chapel;  and  the  eight  shiughtering-pcus  in 
tlie  Juderia  were  .sold  (1393  and  1394).  No  Jew 
might  enter  the  city  without  the  permission  of  the 
bailc;  and  even  with  this  permit  he  might  not  stay 
longer  than  eight  days.  Each  Jew  entering  the  city 
■without  permission  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  50  mara- 
vedis.  Only  in  places  near  Valencia,  S.  Thomas.  S. 
Andres,  and  S.  Esteban,  might  Jews  reside  even 
temporarily. 

Several  Jewish  scholars  lived  in  Valencia,  among 

them  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  who  also  died  tliere,  and 

Joseph  Caspi.     Isaac  ben  Sheshct  was 

Scholars      rabbi  in  Valencia    for   several   years; 

and  and  Amram  ben  Nathan  Efrati  occn- 

Kabbis.       pied  the  rabl)inate  for  four  (h'cades. 

The  latter  was  widely  respected  for 

his  learning,  but  was  not  on  good  terms  with  I.Iasdai 

ben  Solomon  (a  friend  of  Isaac  ben  Sheshet),  called 

from  Tuih'la  about  1380.     Isaac  Hocamora  was  born 

in  Valencia.     Several  Jews  adoiited  the  name"Va- 

lensi,"or  "  Alvalensi,"  after  Valencia  as  the  original 

home  of  their  families;  c.;i.,  Samuel  ben  Abraham 

Valensi,  a  pupil  of  R.  Isaac  Campantons. 

BiBI.IocRAPnv:  Rlns,  ITixt.  I.  -101.  41.1  <(  sc;.;  II.  IR  r>  wn..  HfiS 
rl  Kill.;  III.  mi.  Ill  :  Jui-dlis.  Sniirrm,  Niw.  HI.').  477,  4s;l,  ss<l. 
112:!:  Isiinc  li.  Slleslict,  Itrsiiiill.td.  Niis.  ;t71.  3S7.  4W.  A  lilim 
of  till'  .liidiTlu  Is  irlvcn  In  II.  E..T.  x\v.:iiHil  »r'(.  On  llio 
miLssiicTi's.-i' UM-.iltlrlal  n-pcirti,'lv<'n  In  Itlns.  IIM.  III.  .IIU  .( 
w((.  iiiiil  In  v.  Hiilii.  IIMniiii  ill-  III  <'itiiliiil  ill-  Viiliuem.J. 
440  (•(  mil.:  Iliil,-liii  Aaul.  HM.  vlll.  .IW  cl  Kcq.,  xvl.  4,li ; 
7f.  /•;.  J.  xlll.  ai9  et  geq.:  tiriltz,  Oench.  vlll.  «0. 
s,  M.    K. 

VALENTIN,  GABRIEL  GUSTAV :  German 

physinliigisi  ;  horn  al  Ilrcslau  ,luly.  IS|();  died  at 
Bcin,  Switzerland,  Mav  24.  1S83.  Ife  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Breslaii  (M.D.  1832).  and  estab- 


lished liimself  as  a  physician  in  thai  cily.  In  1835 
he  received  the  Grand  Pri.\  of  the  Institut  <lc  France 
for  his  ■■  llistiogenia  Comparata."  which  is  an  able 
treatise  ou  the  evolution  of  animals  and  plants. 
In  18:!G  he  was  elected  professor  of  physiology  of  the 
University  of  Bern,  which  diair  he  resigneil  in  1881. 
Valentin  wastheauthorof  several  important  works 
on  the  blood  and  its  circulation,  on  tlie  electricity 
of  mus(d<'S  and  nerves,  on  digestion,  on  to.\i<-ology, 
on  the  physiology  of  the  senses,  etc.  From  1836  to 
1843  hit  published  the  "  Hepertorium  fllr  Anatomic 
und  I'hysiologi<',"  and  collaborated  on  many  pro- 
fessional journals.  Of  his  numerous  works  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned  ;  "  IlandbuchderEntwick- 
lungsgeschichte  des  Menschen,  mil  Verglei<'hender 
Ri'icksicht  der  Entwicklung  der  Siliigelhiere  und 
Vfigel,"  lierlin  and  Paris,  1.83."i  (see  above);  "  Ueber 
den  Verlauf  und  die  Letzten  Enden  der  Nerven." 
Bonn.  1836;  "  Ueber  IMeehanik  des  Hlutimdaufs." 
Leipsic,  l.S3(i;  "  De  Funclionibus  Nervorum  Cere- 
bralium  et  Nervi  Symp.ilhici."  Bern,  1839;  "  Lelir 
hue  h  der  Physiologic  des  Mcnschen,"  Brunswick, 
1844,  al  ed.  i847-."i0;  "Grundriss  der  Physiologic 
des  Menschen,"//).  1840,  4thed.  18.")4;  "  Der  Eintluss 
der  Vaguslilhmuiig  auf  diit  Lungen  und  Ilautaus- 
di'in.stung,"  Frankfort-(m-the->Iain,  18."i7;  "Die  Un- 
tersucliung  der  Pllanzen-  nnd  Thiergewebe  im  Po- 
larisierten  Licht."  Leipsic.  1801;  "Beilrllge  ziir 
Anatomic  und  Phy.siologie  des  Nerven- und  Muskcl- 
systems."  th.  ls(i3;  "Der  Gebraiich  des  Spektro- 
skops,"  (i.  1803;  "  Versnch  einer  Physiologischcn 
Pathologic  der  Nerven."  il).  1804;  "Versnch  ciuer 
Physiologischcn  Pathologic  des  Bluts  und  der 
Ucbrigen  KorpersUfte,"  tb.  180G-67. 

I!uu.io(iR.vPHV:  Pncfll,  Bin(i.  Lex.:  Hlrsili.  Biog.Lex.;  .Ve|/- 
ci-x  Kiiiivermtiiiii.i-Lexikoii.  _    _    .. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

VALENTINOIS.     See  V.m.kncf,. 

VALERIC,  SAMUEL  BEN  JXTDAH :  Phy- 
sician and  aullior  wlio  lived  in  the  iJrecian  Archi- 
pelago in  the  second  lialf  of  the  si.Mecnth  century, 
lie  wrote  the  following  works:  "Yad  ha-Melck," 
a  connnciitary  on  the  Book  of  Esther,  completed  at 
Corfu  on  the  6th  of  Feb.,  l.")79.  and  inililished  with 
Ihete.xtat  Venice,  1";,86;  "  l.lazon  la-Moed."  a  philo- 
sophical commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  finished 
on  the  7tliof  Feb.,  1580,  in  a  village  near  Patnis, 
in  the  Morea,  and  published,  with  the  text  f>f  tin- 
original,  at  Venice,  1.586.  There  is  an  extract  from 
the"  latter  commentary  in  the  rabbinical  Bible  of 
Amsliiilam  (1724-27).  Valerio  wrote  also  "  •Emelj 
ha-Baka,"  "Pi  l.Iakain,"  and  "Bet  ha-.Malkut,"  still 
in  manuscript. 

Bnu.Ior,R.«rnY:  Fllrst.  mW.  J«<l.  111.  007:  Ulrriiliirhlnll  ilr* 
(nil  Ills  vl.  I1K4.-I1,  ,11111.  mill:  Nupl-Glilronill.  p.  Sll ;  Steln- 
silineUliT.  Cdt.  /<"'«.  >'ol.  24114. 

VALI  (VALLE),  MOSES  DAVID:  Italian 
rabbi  and  physician;  born  at  Padua;  died  ther*- 
1777.  Me  was  a  cabalistic  scliohir  of  repiili'.  ami 
lectured  before  the  Paduan  association  known  n» 
"  Mebakeshe  Adoinii,"  in  company  with  the  IwonoHil 
scholars  Israel  llezekiah  Treves  and  Jacob  llazalj. 
These  lectures  were  attended  by  Moses  llayyim 
I.uzzatlo,  who,  becoming  deeply  interesletl  in  ciiba- 
listic  research,  began  the  study  of  il  under  Vuli  both 
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with  the  lussociation  and  in  liis  own  lionio,  tlii'  luulc 
intellecl  of  Lii/.zal  to  exceeding  that  of  his  confiiies. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  five  Vali  wrote  a  polemical 
work  in  Italian  against  Christiauily.  divided  into 
seven  parts,  and  entitled  "I  Sette  Giorni  della  Ve- 
ritft."  lie  wrote  also,  in  Hebrew,  seventy  "tiljkn 
uini  "  on  Dent.  .\.\.\iv.  12.  Between  1721  and  1TG7 
lie  wrote  eight  large  volumes  in  Hebrew  (Alnianzi 
MSS.  Xos.  2G'J-27()),  the  greater  part  of  them  con- 
sisting of  a  commentary  upon  the  entire  Bible. 
They  are  still  unpublished.  Ejihraim  Lu/.zatto 
wrote  a  sonnet  (Xo.  'M  in  his  eollecliou  of  poems) 
entitled '■  Eleh  Bene  ha-Ne'urim,"  praising  the  lec- 
tures of  Vali  and  Treves. 

Bnii.ioHRAPMv:  Kcrcm  Ilcmcd,  iii.  119,  IM,  131:  Stclnschnei- 
der,  Hebi:  liiU.  vl.  -tit-aO. 
S.  U.   C. 

VALIiADOLID  :  Former  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Custilc  :inil  Sp;iin;  noteworthy  for  the  numerous 
assemblies  of  the  Cortes  which  were  held  there  and 
which  passed  anti-Jewish  laws.  The  city  had  a 
large  Jewish  community,  which,  to.gether  with  the 
Jews  of  the  neighboring  towns  of  Zaratau,  Portillo, 
Cigales,  and  Mucientes,  paid  fi9,.V20  maravedis  in 
ta.\es  in  the  year  1290.  Ferdinand  IV.,  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  town  council,  granted  the  Jews 
of  Valladolid  special  privileges;  but  in  the  civil  war 
between  Pedro  I.  and  Henry  of  Trastamara  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  rebelled  against  the  king  and 
supported  I).  Henry,  taking  advantage  of  this  oc- 
casion to  jilunder  and  destroy  the  houses  of  the 
Jews  and  their  eight  synagogues,  robbing  the  latter 
of  their  ornaments,  and  tearing  the  scrolls  of  the 
Law.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  141 1  Vicente  Fer- 
rer resided  at  Valladolid,  and,  not  content  with  the 
results  obtained  from  his  sermons,  induced  the  town 
council  to  (-online  the  Jews  within  their  circuiu- 
scribed  ghetto.  In  May,  1432,  the  great  synod,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  different  communi- 
ties and  of  other  inlluential  men,  held  its  sessions 
in  the  large  .synagogue  in  the  Jewish  quarter  under 
the  presi<lency  of  the  court  rabbi  Abraham  Benve- 
niste.  As  in  otlier  places  in  Spain,  during  the  year 
1473  and  in  the  following  year  many  Jews  who  had 
renounced  I  heir  religion  were  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Valladolid.  The  Jews  of  the  city  were  so  few  that 
they,  together  with  tiieir  coreligionists  in  the  towns 
mentioned  above,  paid  only  rj..")00  maravedis  in  ta.xcs. 

At  the  time  of  Asher  ben  Jehiel.  Moses  ben  Habib 
was  rabbi  in  Valladolid,  which  was  also  the  birth- 
l)lace  of  the  convert  Abner  of  Burgos  or  Alfonso  de 
Valladolid  (Asher  b.  Jehiel,  Kesponsa,  §  107,  Xo.  0). 
A  few  months  before  the  expulsion,  D.  Abraham, 
physician  in  ordinary  to  D.  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Men- 
doza.  Primate  of  Spain,  accepted  baiifism,  as  did 
also  r>.  Al)raham  Senior  and  his  two  .sons. 

Valladolid  was  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, which  held  many  aulos  da  fe  there.    See  Ben- 

VENISTE;   I.NQUISITION ;   SENIOR,  AbHAIIAM. 

Birii.inr,R.iPiiv  :  Rlos.  IJM.  il.  m.  fti,  429;  iil.  .i94  ;  Hhrhn  Te- 
liiiiliili.eil.  Wiener,  p.  ISl  Zarza  is  the  i>nlv  iiuthnritv  f(ir 
tlif  persiTution  of  ttie  Jews  in  Valladnliil.  tlie  Christian  rlironi- 
clcrs  saying  notliine  about  11.  The  introdiietion  m  the  elejty 
edited  liy  .lellinek  in  the  Magen  Ahnt  (Lelpsic.  ls.>i),  a  eoiu- 
mentary  nn  the  Pirke  Almt  of  Simeon  b.  Zemah  Duran,  al- 
ludes to  the  aetivity  of  Vicente  Ferrer, 
s-  M.  K. 


VALLENTINE,  ISAAC:  English  jcnirnali.st 
and  (■i>iiimuii;il  \vnrk<T;  born  in  Belgium  1798.  died 
in  London  1868;  son  of  the  Kev.  X.  I.  Vallentine. 
He  founded  the  earliest  Anglo-Jewish  periodical, 
which  at  first  was  uusucce.ssful,  but  which  after- 
ward gave  rise  to  the  "Jewish  Chronicle."  He  al.so 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Jews' 
Orphan  Asylum  and  other  charitable  and  liteiary 
institutions  in  I.,ondon.  In  1848  Vallentine  pub- 
lished "The  Hebrew  Almanack  and  Calendar.''  con- 
taining a  table  of  holy  days  and  fasts  for  the  ensu- 
ing tweuty-tivc  years.  This  has  been  continued 
annually  up  to  the  present  time,  and  has  become  the 
coiumunal  pocket  calendar. 

Bibliography  :  Jcu:  Chnm.  Sept.  Id,  180.?  ;  Jacobs  and  Wolf, 
liihl.  Aiwlo-Jml.  No.  i:5-'l. 
J.  G.    L. 

VALLS,  RAPHAEL  :  Spanish  Marano;  burned 
at  the  slake  b}'  the  Impiisition  at  Palma,  Majorca, 
on  iNIay  0,  IG'Jl,  as  the  "rabbi"  of  the  Ciiiktas, 
as  were  also  his  pupil,  Haphacl  Terougi,  and  the 
hitter's  sister,  Catalina  Tcrongi,  who  adhered  to 
Judaism.  The  popular  poets  of  Ma.iorca  commem- 
orated the  death  of  these  Maranos  in  verses  which 
are  still  sung  by  the  women  of  the  island,  one  of 
them  running  as  follows: 

"  En  Vails  duya  se  handera, 
Y  en  Terongi  's  pano. 
En  SOS  Xuetas  derrera. 
Qui  feyan  se  processo." 

Bibliography:  A.  de  Castro,  Hisdirin  dc  h)s  Judios  en  E.i- 
IKinn,  pp.  214  ct  scq.;  Kayserling,  Gcsch.  der  Juden  in  .Spii- 
joVti,  i.  183  ct  scq. 
s.  M.  K. 

VALTJATION :    p:stimate  of  the  value   of   the 

sacreil  gifts  when  a  money  substitute  was  retjuired 
for  them.  The  chief  Biblical  passage  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  valuatitm  is  Lev.  x.xvii.  2  et  icij., 
where  "]1J?  is  probably  a  noun  of  action,  as  in  Ex.  .xl. 
4  (comp.  Kbiiig,  "Syntax,"  §  277c).  The  particle 
■!].  which  in  the  cited  passage  often  occurs  sutH.\ed 
to  iny.  refers  to  the  people  of  Israel,  who  are  ad- 
dressed, antl  in  consequence  also  to  the  priest,  who 
represents  the  people  on  every  occasion.  To  assume 
a  substantive,  " 'arkok  "  (-[DIJ?)-  "S  does  J.  Halevy 
("Journal  Asiatique,"  1899,  p.  548),  is  not  necessary, 
nor  is  it  supported  by  tradition.  This  valuation 
was  to  be  made  by  the  priest,  and  his  estimation  was 
determined  partly  by  fixed  standards  and  partly  by 
his  individual  judgment. 

It  might  happen  that  some  one  made  a  vow  that 
another  person  would  become  a  Nazarite  or  would 
do   service   in   the   Sanctuary  (comp. 
Particular    Mum.  vi.  2  etseq.:  I  Sam.  i.  22);  and 
Instances,    in  case  such  a  vow  were  not  kept  out- 
wardly, the  person  in  question  had  to 
be  redeemed.    For  a  male  between  twenty  anil  sixty 
years  of  age,  for  instiuice,  the  sum  to  be  paid  was 
fifty  shekels  of  silver  (Lev.  xxvii.  3-8). 

It  doubtless  occurred  very  often  that,  moved  liy 
gratitude,  some  one  would  stiy,  "I  will  consecnilo 
this  animal  to  the  Lord."  But  if  the  animal  in  ques- 
tion dill  not  reach  the  standard  necessary  in  an  tuii- 
lual  destined  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  an  equiva- 
lent in  money  was  required.  The  value  of  the 
animal  was  estimated  by  the  priest,  and  the  perscm 
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■who  liad  made  the  vow  had  to  pay  that  sum  and 
one-til'th  more  (Lev.  xxvii.  9-13). 

One  might  wish  to  give  a  liouse  to  Yinvii,  but 
since  this  could  not  he  done  literally,  the  donor 
would  he  directed  to  present  the  money-e(|uivalent 
of  the  liouse.  This,  again,  was  to  he  estimated  by 
the  priest,  and  if  the  donor  wished  to  buy  l)ack  his 
liouse  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  estimated  jiriee  and 
one-fifth  in  addition  (Lev.  .x.wii.  14  et  nee/.). 

The  case  became  more  complicated  where  any  one 
wished  to  give  a  part  of  liis  laud  to  Yiiwii.  In 
such  a  case  two  possibilities  had  to  be  considered. 
(1)  The  laud  might  have  beeu  inherited.  In  that  case 
the  price  of  the  lield  was  to  be  estimated  according 
to  the  measure  of  seed  it  required;  one  homer  of 
seed  necessitated  a  paymentof  tifty  shekelsof  silver. 
In  addition,  only  the  number  of  years  which  re- 
mained uutil  the  next  year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  reck- 
oued,  for  in  that  year  tlie  field  re- 
Valviation  verted  to  its  former  po.ssessor.  If  he 
of  Land,  who  desired  to  give  the  field  to  Yiiwn 
nevertheless  sold  it  afterward  to  some 
one,  or  leased  it  until  the  next  year  of  jubilee,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term  the  field  did  not  revert  to  its 
former  owner,  but  belonged  to  Yinvii  forever  (Lev. 
xxvii.  10-21).  (2)  The  piece  of  laud  miglit  have 
been  purchased  by  the  person  wisliing  to  make  the 
gift,  or  leased  by  liim  until  the  next  jubilee  year. 
Ill  such  a  case  also,  if  he  wislied  to  redeem  his  tield, 
lie  had  to  pay  a  sum  estimated  according  to  the 
amuuiit  of  seed  necessary  for  the  field.  This  gift 
held  good  only  for  the  niiuiber  of  years  which  re- 
mained until  the  next  year  of  jubilee  (Lev.  xxvii. 
23-25). 

The  first-born  of  unclean  beasts  (asses,  for  in- 
stance) were  to  be  valued  by  the  priest,  though  iu 
Num.  xviii.  16  five  sliekels  of  silver  is  mentioned  as 
the  price  for  the  redemjition  of  such  an  animal  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  one  month  old.  The  owner, 
however,  might  redeem  sucli  firstlings  by  paying 
the  estimated  price  jilus  one-fifth  (so  in  tlie  case  of 
the  firstborn  of  men,  accordin.g  to  Ex.  xiii.  13, 
x.xxiv.  20;  Num.  xviii.  16),  or  else  they  were  sold 
by  the  priest  at  the  luice  fixed  by  him  (Lev.  xxvii. 
26  ft  aefj.).  In  the  case  of  tit  lies,  also,  the  obligatory 
fifth  was  added  to  the  value  if  a  part  was  to  be  re- 
deemed by  money  (Lev.  xxvii.  31).  But  such  per- 
sons or  things  as  were  dedicated  to  the  Lord  in  the 
form  of  the  "Ijerem  "  (i.e.,  the  ban)  could  be  neither 
redeemed  nor  sold. 

A  comparison  with  other  passages  throws  inter- 
esting light  (Ui  these  estimations.  In  the  so-called 
Book  of  the  Covenant  the  labor  of  a  slave  is  valued 
at  thirty  shekels  of  .silver  (Ex.  xxi.  32),  while  in 
Lev.  xxvii.  3  the  value  of  a  strong  man  between 
twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age  is  reckoned  at  fifty 
shekelsof  silver,  furthermore,  in  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  no  dillerence  is  made  between  a  male  and 
a  female  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  32),  but  according  to  Lev. 
xxvii.  3-8,  a  female  is  always  reckoned  at  three- 
fifths  the  value  of  a  male  of  the  .same  age;  in  one 
case  this  three-fifths  is  reduced  to  one-half  the  value 
of  a  male  (Lev.  xxvii.  fi).  Jloreover,  the  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  fatlier  of  a  dishonored  virgin  is  fifty 
shekels  of  silver  (Deut.  xxii.  2!l).  whereas  in  Ex. 
xxii.  15  no  fixed  sum  is  mentioned  iu  such  a  case. 


The  number  fifty,  or  half  a  hundred,  is  shown  by 
these  instances  of  its  use  to  lie  a  "round  nuiiilM-r" 
(a  comparison  of  these  numbers  may  be  found  iu 
Kijiiig.  "Stilistik,  Bhetorik.  Poetik,"  p.  ."ifi). 

A  certain  develoiuiient  may  be  traced  in  regard  to 

valuation.      In   more  ancient  times   persons  were 

dedicated  to  the  Lord,  and  then  either 

History  they  were  actually  obliged  todoservice 
of  in  the  Sauetuary,  as  in  Ihe  case  of  the 

Valuation,  tiilieonitesf.losh.ix.  23),  andof  Samuel 
(I  Sam.  i,  22).  and  of  the  women  who, 
according  to  Ex.  xxxviii.  8  and  I  Sam.  ii.  22,  did 
service  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  (this  is  Ki^nig's 
interpretation  of  the  fate  of  .Jephthah's  daiighler; 
.Tudges  xi.  39).  or  they  lived  as  Na/.ariles  and  re- 
frained from  wine  and  other  intoxicating  drinks 
(Num.  vi.  2  et  seq.;  .Judges  xiii.  7;  Amos  ii.  12 
["They  caused  my  Nazarites  to  drink  wine." 
Hebr.]).  Later  such  persons  were  often  redeemed 
(Lev.  xxvii.  3-8). 

A  similar  evolution  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
first-born  of  unclean  beasts.  At  first  the  neck  of 
such  an  animal  was  broken  (Ex.  xiii.  13l;  but  in 
later  times,  according  to  Lev.  xxvii.  27  and  Num. 
xviii.  15,  redemption  became  allowable.  The  case 
of  herem  also  came  to  be  treated  more  mildly  in  the 
course  of  time.  This  word  (eoiiip.  the  Arabic  "ha- 
ram  "  =  "to  cut  otT  ")  designated  formerly  a  separa- 
tion, or  a  setting  aside  to  be  destroyed  (Ex.  xxii.  19 
et  III.):  but  according  to  Num.  xviii.  14  and  Ezek. 
xliv.  29,  the  thing  set  aside  belongs  to  the  priest. 
Perhaps  the  ))assage  Lev.  xxvii.  2Sb  designates  a 
transition  period  in  this  ideali/ation  of  the  herein 
(coiiip.  Simon  iMaiidl,  "  Der  lianii,"  18!)H,  p.  i:ti. 

This  valuation  occurs  once  also  in  the  history  of 
Isra(d.  King  .lelioash,  in  II  Kings  xii.  5.  mentions 
the  money  for  the  dedicated  objects  ("kodashim  ") 
which  is  brought  into  tin'  house  of  Yiiwii.  These 
kodashim  are  nothing  else  than  piTsniis  or  things 
given  to  Yiiwii  and  then  redi'emed  with  money, 
according  to  Lev.  xxvii.  idneij.  For  in  II  Kings 
xii.  5  the  valuation  (" 'erek")  of  the  souls  in  (|ues- 
lion  (/.('.,  of  the  persons)  is  spoken  of,  and  nothiiig 
is  said  of  the  half-shekel  which  each  male  Israelite, 
according  to  a  fixed  rule,  had  to  pay  annually  to  the 
Temple  asatonemeiit  money  ("kofer":  1C.\.  xxx.  \'i- 
16).  If  the  Chidiiieler  in  the  ]iarallel  passjige  (II 
Cliron.  xxiv.  5)  intended  that,  he  was  mistaki'ii. 

niiu.inoRAiMiv  :  IliTtlioleUOHiinitii(ari/iin  Lev.  rrvtl.  In  K. 
II.  C.  IIKHI;  lluenl.sili.  ill. 
I    I.,  ir.  E.   K. 

VAMB:6rY,  ARMINHTS:  Iliingariaiilmvelcr 
and  Orientalist;  horn  at  Duiia  S/.erdahely,  on  llie 
island  of  ScliiUt,  near  Pre.sbiiig,  .Mateli  19,  1S32.  He 
was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  a  ladies' 
dressmaker;  but  after  becoming  tutor  to  the  son  of 
the  village  innkeeper,  he  was  enabled  by  his  fneiids 
toenterthegymnasiuniof  St.  George,  near  Presbiirg. 
Ill  1846  he  went  to  Presbiirg.  where  he  reiiiaiiuil 
three  years.  Later  he  studied  at  Vienna,  Ivo<-ske- 
met,  and  Budapest. 

Vtimbery  was  especially  attmctcd  by  the  lilom- 
tiire  and  culture  of  Turkey,  and  in  lX.'i4  he  was  en- 
abled, through  the  assistance  of  Baron  .los<pli  KOt- 
vds,  to  go  to  Constantinople.  There  he  iM'came  u 
private  tutor,  and   thus  eutereil  the  lioiisehoUl  of 
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Husiiin  Da'im  Pasliu,  later  becoming  private  sccrc- 
tjiry  to  Fuad  I'aslia.  About  this  time  lie  was  elected 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Hungarian  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  recognition  of  liis  translations  of 
Turkish  liistorians.  Keturning  to  liudapesl  in  IJSOl, 
he  received  a  stipend  of  a  thousand  llorins  fi'om  the 
academy,  and  in  the 
fall  of  tlie  same  year, 
disguised  as  a  Sunnite 
dervish,  and  under  the 
name  of  Uashid  KlTemli, 
lie  set  ont  from  Con- 
stantinople. His  route 
lay  from  Trebi/.ond  to 
Teheran,  via  Erzcrum, 
Tabriz,  Z  e  n  j  a  n ,  and 
Kazvin,  He  then  went 
to  Shiraz,  through  Is- 
lialian,  and  in  June, 
iyG3,  lie  reached  Khiva, 
w'hence  lie  went  by 
way  of  Bokhara  and 
Samarcand  to  Herat,  re- 
turning through  Meshed  to  Teheran  and  Treliizond. 
This  was  the  first  journey  of  its  kind  undertaken 
by  a  European ;  and  since  it  was  necessary  to  avoid 
suspicion,  Vambery  could  not  take  even  fragmentary 
notes,  except  by  stealth.  He  returned  to  Europe  in 
18G4,  and  received  in  the  next  year  the  appointment 
of  iirofessor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  University 
of  Hudapest,  retiring  therefrom  in  1905.  Vambery 
became  known  also  as  a  juiblicist.  zealously  de- 
fending the  English  policy  in  the  East  as  against 
that  of  the  Russians. 

The  publicationsof  Vambery,  aside  from  magazine 
articles,  are  as  follows;  "  DeutschTurkisches  Tasch- 
eiiwijrterbuch"  (Constantinoi)le,  1858);  "Abuska," 
a  Turkish-Chagatai  dictionary  (Budapest,  1861); 
"Reise  in  Jtittelasien  "  (Leipsic,  1865,  2d  ed.  1873); 
"  Cagataische  Spraclistudien  "  (ib.  1867) ;  "  Meiue 
AVanderungeu  und  Erlebnisse  in  I'ersien  "  (/J.  1867); 
"Skizzen  aus  Mittelasieu  "  (rt.  1868);  "  Uigurische 
Sprachmonnmenle-  und  das  Kudatku-Bilik  "  (Inns- 
bruck, 1870);  "UiguriscliTurkische  Wortvergleich- 
ungen"  (Budapest,  1870);  "Geschichte  Bocharas" 
(2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1872);  "  Der  Islam  im  Neun- 
zehnten  Jalirliiindert"  (Leipsic,  1875);  "Sittenbilder 
aus  dem  IMorgenlande"  (Berlin,  1876);  "tltymolo- 
gisclies  \Vorlerbu<li(lerTurkt)tatarischenSprachen" 
(Leipsic,  1878);  "Die  Primitive  Cultur  des  Turko- 
talarischen  Volkes"(i6.  1879);  "Der  Ursprung  der 
jMagyaren  "  {ib.  1882) ;  "  Das  TUrkenvolk  "  (/A.  1885) ; 
"  Die  Scheibaniade,  ein  Oezbegischcs  Heldengedicht, " 
text  and  translation  (Budapest,  1885);  "Story  of 
Hungary"  (London,  1887);  "A  JIagyarsag  Kelet- 
ke/.esees  Oyarapodasa"  (Budapest,  1895);  "Travels 
and  Adventures  of  the  Turkish  Admiral  Sidi  Ali 
lieis  in  India,  Afghanistan,  Central  Asia,  and  Persia 
During  the  Years  1553-1556,"  a  translation  from  the 
Turkish  {ih.  1899);  and  "  Alt-Osmaiiische  Sprach- 
studien"   (Leyden.  1901). 

On  political  subjects  Vambery  lias  written :  "  Russ- 
lands  Machtstellung  in  Asien "  (Leipsic,  1871); 
"Zentralasicn  und  die  Englisch-Russisclie  Grenz- 
frage"(j«.  1873);  and  "The  Coming  Struggle  for 
India "  (London,  1885).      Many  of  his  works  have 


been  translated  into  other  languages,  especially 
French.  He  has  written  his  autobiography  under 
the  titles  "Ariiiinius  Vambery,  His  Life  and  Adven- 
tures" (ill.  1883)  and  "Struggles  of  My  Life"  (il>. 
1904). 

Biiii.innEAPiiv:    Meum    Kion-vntutitiiis-Ijcriknii  ;    Dnick- 
Iniu^  Kiiiictrstltiittis-Lcxilnni, 

s.  L    H.  G. 

VAN  DEN  ENDE,  FRANZ.     See  Sim.noz.\. 

VAN  OVEN,   ABRAHAM:     Physician,   died 

in  England  1778;  grandSiJU  of  JSumuel  Ba.saii,  who, 
fleeing  from  Spain  atllie  beginningof  iheeigliteenth 
century,  settled  in  Oveu,  Holland,  whence  the  patro- 
nymic was  derived.  Alualiam  Vau  Oven  received 
his  medical  diploma  at  Leyden  Dec.  14, 1759.  Afler 
residing  for  some  time  at  llamburg,  he  emigrated  to 
England,  and,  settling  in  London,  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive and  remunerative  practise  among  the  Jewish 
residents.  He  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  and 
wrote  a  Hebrew  translation  of  Cougreve  s  "Mourn- 
ing Bride." 

•1.  G.  L. 

VAN  OVEN,  BARNARD:  English  physician 
and  conimuiiul  woikrr;  lioin  in  London  1796;  died 
there  July  9,  1860;  j'oungcst  .son  of  Joshua  Van 
Oven.  He  was  brought  up  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, studying  under  Sir  William  Blizard  and  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  L.R.C.S.  in  1818.  He  ])ractiscd 
in  London  during  his  whole  life,  and  had  an  exten- 
sive clientele  among  the  Jewish  comniunily. 

Van  Oveu  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Jens 
in  England.  In  1829  he  wrote  the  firstappeal  which 
directed  jiublic  attention  to  the  subject,  ami  which 
was  entitled  "An  Appeal  to  the  British  Nation  on 
Behalf  of  the  Jews."  He  followed  this  up  by  organ- 
izing committees  in  support  of  the  movement,  and 
by  convening  public  meetings,  at  which  he  was  an 
indefatigable  speaker.  In  1847  he  published  the 
pamphlet  "Ought  Baron  Rothschild  to  Sit  in  Par- 
liament?" He  was  subsequently  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  committee  whicli  celebrated  the  success 
of  the  agitation  liy  the  establishment  of  commemo- 
ration scholarships  at  several  ]iul)lic  schools.  Van 
Oven  served  on  the  committees  of  most  of  the  Jew- 
ish institutions  of  his  day,  and  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Jews'  Infant  Schools.  In  1827  lie 
had  been  appointed  physician  to  the  poor  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  which  position  he  tilled  for  many 
years. 

Van   Oven  was  the  author  of   a    work  entitled 
"The  Decline  of  Life  in  Health  and  Disease"  (Lon- 
don, 1853). 
Bibliography  :  Jew.  Cli roij.  July  13, 18C0 ;  Bril.  Mm.  Cat. s.v. 

•r.  G.  L. 

VAN  OVEN,  JOSHUA  :  English  surgeon  and 
communal  worker;  born  in  England  1766;  died  in 
Liverpool  1838;  .son  of  Abraham  Van  Oven.  He 
was  trained  for  the  medical  profession,  being  a  pupil 
of  Sir  William  Blizaril.  On  receiving  the  degree  of 
L.R.C.S.  (1784)  he  established  himself  in  London 
as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  acquiring  an  extensive 
jiractise  among  the  Jewish  residents.  Through  un- 
fortunate speculations  he  in  1830  found  himself 
in  monetary  difticulties,  and  then  removed  to  Liver- 
pool, where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death. 
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Van  Oven  vras  one  of  the  most  prominent  workers 
in  tlic  JewislicomnuHiity  of  his  cky,  iind  was  cliielly 
instrumental  in  eslaljlisliing  tlie  Jews'  Free  Sehool, 
the  presiilency  of  which  )ie  held  for  many  years. 
His  active  imrtieipalion  was  evinced  in  the  weekly 
sermons  he  delivered  to  the  pupils.  He  will,  how- 
ever, be  cliieHy  remembered  for  his  zeal  in  establish- 
ing the  Jews'  Hospital 
in  Jlile  lOnd.  Tliere  was 
at  that  time  no  institu- 
tion for  teaching  handi- 
crafts to  Jewish  lads; 
and  its  want  was  keenly 
felt  and  commented  on. 
\'an  Oven  therefore  con- 
ceived the  [dan  of  erect- 
ing hou.scs  of  industrj' 
and  educalion,  together 
with  lios)iilals  for  the 
sick,  whose  maintenance 
was  to  be  provide<l  for 
by  annual  contributions 
from  the  sum  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  general  jioor- 
rates  by  Jewish  liouscholders.  Opposition  being 
shown  to  part  of  this  plan,  he  was  induced  to  modify 
it ;  and  instead  of  several  hospitals  the  Jews'  Hospital 
iu  ]Mile  End  was  erected  from  funds  previously  col- 
lected from  the  community. 

Van  Oven  acted  as  honorary  medical  otlicerto  the 
poor  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  London,  until  his 
removal  to  Liverpool.  In  the  latter  city  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  communal  affairs,  established 
schools  and  charitable  organizations,  and  delivered 
in  the  synagogue  sermons  in  the  vernacular — at  that 
tim(!  11  novel  ]iroceeding. 

Van  Oven  was  a  Hebrew  scholar — perhaps  one  of 
the  best  of  his  day — and  a  voluminous  writer,  con- 
tributing articles  on  Jewish  and  medical  subjects 
to  the  "Euro]iean  Magazine"  and  the  "Liverpool 
Medical  Gazette."  He  wrote  also:  "Letters  on  the 
Present  State  of  the  Jewish  Poor  in  the  Metrop- 
olis," London,  1802;  a  preface  to  "Tlie  Form  of 
Daily  Prayers,"  z6.  1823;  and  "A  Manual  of  Juda- 
ism," ib.  1835. 

Binr.KifiRAPiiY :  Plociotto,  ftkclchcn  o/  A  niih)-Jm'iKli  Tlixinrti. 
luissliu ;  European  Mai/atine,  101.5;  Brit.  Mtts.  Cat.  .s.v. 
J.  G.  L. 

VAN  PRAAGH,  WILLIAM:  Pioneer  of  lip- 
reading  for  di'iif  niulcs  in  Kriglaiid;  born  in  Hot- 
terdam  June  11,  184.'j.  Having  studied  under  Dr. 
Hirsch,  who  had  introduced  into  lIollan<l  from  Ger- 
many the  purely  oral  system  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  who  became  jirincipal  of  the  Hotter- 
dam  Institute,  Van  Praagh  became  active  in  spread- 
ing his  teacher's  ininciples.  When,  in  the  early 
sixties,  a  Jews'  Deaf  and  Dumb  Home  was  estab- 
lished in  London,  Van  Praagh  was  nivited  (IStiC)  to 
takeover  the  management  of  the  institution.  His  ap- 
plication of  the  purely  oral  system  at  once  attracted 
the  notice  of  Miss  Thackeray,  danghlerof  the  novel- 
ist, and  others  in  the  public  )ire.ss.  In  1871  he  imb- 
lishedhis"'  Plan  for  the  Kslablishmeiil  of  Day -Schools 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  This  |iamphlel  i;ave  the 
first  imjiulsc  in  England  lothi' establishment  of  day- 
schools  and  the  boarding-out  system. 
XlI.-2« 


The  success  of  Van  Praagh's  work  at  the  Jews' 
Deaf  an<l  Dumb  Home  led  to  the  establishment  by 
tlie  late  Baroness  Mayer  de  Hoth.schild  of  an  unsec- 
tarian  institution  on  that  system.  It  was  termed 
"The  Association  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  ilie 
Deaf  and  Dumb."  Loid  Granville  became  presi- 
dent; Sir  George  Dasenl,  chairman;  Sir  John  Lnb- 
liock  (now  Lord  Avelnirv),  treasurer;  ancl  Van 
Praagh,  who  severed  his  couneelion  with  the  Jews' 
Deaf  and  Diunb  Home,  was  appointed  director 
(1870),  which  position  lie  still  (lOO.l)  holds.  In  1873 
the  association  opened  a  Normal  Sehool  and  Train- 
ing College  for  Teachers,  as  the  head  of  which  Van 
Praagh  for  a,  thiid  of  a  century  has  had  in  churge 
the  tiaining  of  the  majority  of  English  teachers  in 
the  lip-reading  system. 

Van  Praagh's  publications  include  (in  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  jiamphlet)-  "Lip-Heading  for 
the  Deaf"  (Glh  ed.  190(1);  i)apers  on  the  oral  educa- 
tion of  thedeaf  and  dumb(includingone  read  at  the 
National  Health  E.xhibition  in  188-1);  "  Le.ssons  for 
the  Instruction  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children  ia 
Speaking,  Lip-Reading,  Heading,  and  Writing" 
(two  parts,  1884);  "  Defective  Articulation  Hesulting 
frcjui  Cleft  Palate";  and  various  contributions  to  the 
medical  and  general  press. 

In  consideration  of  Van  Praagh's  services  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  51.  A.  Fallieres,  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  line  arts  in  France,  created  liim 
"  Ollieier  d'Academie  "  in  1884.  In  1887  Van  Praagh 
gave  evidence  before  the  Hoyal  C'ommission  on  the 
Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  etc.  The  many  teachers 
whom  he  has  trained  have  made  known  bis  system 
in  every  English-speaking  country. 

liini.iooHAPnY:  Out  of  the  Sifeiioe,  In  CnruhlU  Maunztiie, 
ls*)8:  l^rnc.  of  fioj/al  Onnmittnitin  on  the  liliiut.  tin:  Tieaf 
attd  Dumb,  ote..  1887;  Jtie.  C/iroa.  Juu.  13,  U>ur>;  Jriri«n 
Year  HooA-,  I'JUj. 
.J  I.  IL 

VAN  STRAALEN,  SAMUEL:  English  He- 
braist ami  lilnaiian;  bum  at  Gouda.  Holland,  184.1; 
died  in  Lon<lon,  England,  1902.  In  1873  he  was  ap- 
pointed Henrew  librarian  at  the  British  Museum, 
lb'  translate<l  many  Dutch,  German,  and  Hebrew 
books,  and  was  the  aulluu-  of  a  catalogue  of  the 
Hebrew  books  in  the  British  Museum  (London, 
1894)  supplementary  to  that  by  Zedner,  with  an  inde.\ 
to  both  volumes.  He  prepared  also  a  subject  cala- 
logm'  of  the  Hebrew  collection;  but  this  was  not 
published. 
BiuLlomupilv  :  .Iiioobs,  In  I'lilil.  Am.  Jnr.  UM.  Sue.  xl. 

.1.  V.  E. 

VANCOUVER.    See  Canada. 

VANITIES.     See  Inoi.s. 

VARNHAGEN,  RAHEL.  See  Lkvis.  Raiiki.. 

VARUS,  aUINTILIUS  :  Hmnan  governor  of 
Syria  (i-4  n.c. ;  successor  of  Saturidnu.s.  He  tlrsl  W- 
eame  prominent  in  Jewish  history  when  HercHl  the 
Great  placed  his  own  son  Antitatkii  on  trial  before 
the  tribunal  over  which  Varus  presiiled,  and  which 
condemned  him.  After  Herod's  death,  however,  his 
two  .sons,  .Amiil-u.MS  and  Antipar.  went  to  Home 
to  make  lluir  pleas  for  the  throne,  while  Varus  re- 
mained ill  Jerusidem  and  (piiekly  supprrs,s<<l  a  re- 
volt before  he  left  for  .\nliiHh.  When.  Iiowever. 
Sahinus  arrived  at  Jerusalem  and   oppns-sed   llic 
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people,  rebellion  ajjairi  raged  tliroiielioiit  .Tiulea, 
so  that  Varus  was  ol)lisre(l  to  return  witli  both  his 
le.nioiis.  Joined  on  the  march  by  the  Arabian  king, 
Aretjis,  he  (irst  traversed  Galilee,  where  Judas, 
whose  father,  Ilezekiah,  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Ilerod,  was  at  the  head  of  the  insurreetiouists. 
Scpjihoris,  the  capital,  was  burned,  and  all  its  in- 
h:iliiiants  were  sold  as  slaves,  after  which  Varus 
niaiched  on  Enunaus  in  the  west,  and  burned  it 
likewise,  the  inhabitants  saving  themselves  by  flight. 
Traversing  the  entire  district  of  Samaria,  which  ho 
left  undistTirbed,  he  reached  Jerusalem,  where  the 
Koman  legion  was  besieged  in  the  royal  i)alace  by 
the  rebels.  The  news  of  his  approach,  however,  so 
dispirited  the  latter  that  he  was  al)le  to  enter  thecity 
wiihcnit  resistance,  whereupon  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  were  pardoned,  although  the  country  was 
scoured  by  soldiers  and  about  2,000  of  the  insurgents 
were  crucified.  After  the  suppression  of  this  revolt 
Varus  returned  to  Antioch. 

In  an  enumeration  of  the  various  wars,  the  Se- 
der "Olam  Rabbah  (end)  alludes  to  this  rebellion 
and  its  suppression  as  the  "  polemos  shel  Varos. " 
Aeeording  to  Grtttz,  it  exercised  a  great  inttucuce 
on  .Judaism,  its  direct  results  being  the  following: 
the  rabl)inical  regulations  (I)  that  emigration  cavises 
ritual  defilement,  since  the  jieople  tlee  for  refuge  to 
foreign  lands  (To.sef.,  Jlid.  .wiii.  3;  Tosef.,  Kelira, 
B.  K.  i.  1,  .'3:  Git.  8a),  and  (3)  thatan  agent  delivering 
a  get  must  prove  its  aut  henticity  through  a  messenger 
(Git.  i.  1);  (3)  the  reception  into  tlic  canon  of  Ec- 
clesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Hagiographa 
(Yer.  Shab.  3c);  (4)  the  redaction  of  the  Psalms  (the 
majority  of  the  daily  P.salms  contained  lamentations 
and  allusions  to  the  IJoman  supremacy,  and  this  was 
felt  most  keenly  in  the  post-IIerodian  period);  {!)) 
the  introduction  of  regular  P.salms  into  the  service 
of  the  Temple. 

Bini.iocRAPiiT  :  .Inseptius,  Ant.  xvli.  5.  §8  3-7;  in,  SS  7,  D-in: 
lileui,  7J../.1.:«,  S«  l-.i:  II.  4,  g;i;  .5,  88  1  3;  I)erriii„>iiiv  llixl 
p.  I'M;  Ni'uliaaer,  M.  J.  ('.  1.  liB;  (iriUz,  in  .1/i)/i.((.v,«(),,i77, 
mm.  p.  Sd;  Idem,  (lexcli.  4th  eil..  lil..  3K,  24!),  252,  714-720; 
Scbiirer,  Uescti.  I.  322,  413,  420,  421,  im  ;  lil.  215. 

•'•  S.  o. 

VASHTI.— Biblical  Data :  The  first  wife  of 
AiiAsiKuis;  her  disol)edience  and  subsequent  pun- 
ishment furnish  the  theme  for  the  introduction  to 
the  story  of  Esther.  The  name  is  held  to  be  that 
of  an  Elamite  goddess. 
Bii)i.TouR.M'nv  :  Wildeboer,  Esther,  p.  17:i,  Freiburg  1897 

E.  G.  II. 
In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Among  the  wom- 
en who  nded  were:  Jezebel  and  Athaliaii  in  Israel; 
and  Shemiramot  (Semiraniis),  wif('  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (see  Lev.  U.  .\i.\.,  end),  and  Vashti  in  Gentile 
kingdoms  (Esther  R.  i.  9).  Vashti  luepared  a  feast 
for  women  in  the  "royal  house,"  where  she  served 
them  with  sweetmeats  and  other  delicacies  palatable 
to  women;  and  she  selected  as  the  place  of  the  ban- 
quet the  royal  chamber  of  Ahasuerus,  where  she 
might  exhibit  the  artistic  paintings  which,  accord- 
ing to  R.  Abin,  women  prefer  to  see  to  eating  fat- 
tened birds  (Yalk.,  ii.,  §  1049).  Ahasuerus  ordered 
Vashti  to  appear  nude  befoie  him  and  his  guests  at 
the  banquet  with  the  queen's  crown  as  her  only  or- 
nament. R.  Abbab.  KahanasaysVashti  was  nomore 
modest  than  Ahasuerus.     R.  I'apa  quotes  a  popular 


proverb:  "He  between  the  old  pumpkins,  and  she 
between  the  young  ones";  i.e.,  a  faithless  husband 
makes  a  faithless  wife.  According  to  R.  Jose  b. 
i.Ianina,  Vashti  declined  the  invitation  because  she 
had  become  a  leper  (Meg.  12b;  Y'alk.,  I.e.).  Ahas- 
uerus was  "very  wroth,  and  his  anger  buiiie<l  in 
him  "  (Estli.  i.  12)  as  the  result  of  the  insulting  mes- 
sage which  Vashti  sent  him:  "Thou  art  the  son  of 
my  father's  stableman.  My  grandfather  |  lielshaz- 
zar]  could  drink  before  the  thousand  [Dan.  v.  1]; 
but  that  person  [Ahasuerus]  quickly  liecomes  in- 
toxicated "  (Meg.  I.e.).  Vashti  was  justly  punished 
for  enslaving  j-oung  Jewish  women  and  compelling 
them  to  work  nude  on  the  Sabbath  (rt.). 
E.  c.  J.  I).  E. 

VATICAN  LIBRARY:  Papal  library:  origi- 
nally housed,  with  its  archives,  in  the  Lateran  Pal- 
ace, where  it  was  enriched,  in  the  course  of  time, 
by  many  rare  manusciipts.  Transferred  to  the 
Torre  Chartularia  on  the  Palatine,  it  was  taken  to 
Avignon;  but  on  the  return  of  the  Apostolic  See  to 
Rome  it  became  known  as  the  Biblioteca  Avig- 
none.se.  According  to  a  catalogue  published  by 
P.  Elirle,  this  library  contained  116  Hebrew  manu- 
cripts  ("Historia  Bibliothecaj  Homanorum  Pontiti- 
cum,"  i)p.  ;39S,  7.54),  and  was  probably  the  most 
ancient  collection  of  its  kind  in  any  pjiiropean 
library.  The  subsequent  history  of  these  manu- 
scripts is  uncertain,  and  they  have  been  either 
wholly  or  partly  lost.  Sucli  vici.ssitudes  of  fortune 
at  length  reduced  the  Vatican  Library  to  a  state  of 
insignificance,  until  ]\Iartin  V.  (1417-31)  and  Nicho- 
las V.  (1447-.').5)  endeavored  to  repair  these  losses, 
and  founded  the  Biblioteca  Aposloliea  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Vatican.  This  task  was  at  length  completed 
through  the  efforts  of  Sixtus  IV.,  and  from  that 
time  the  Vatican  Library  has  contained  a  large  num- 
ber of  Hebrew  codices.  During  the  librarianslii|i  of 
Girolamo  Aleandro  (1.519-38),  who  understood  He- 
brew, and  of  JIaicello  Cervini,  afterward  JIarcellus 
II.,  the  growth  of  this  department  was  jjrobably 
rapid  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  about  1550  the  library  must 
have  contained  a  large  number  of  Hebiew  manu- 
scripts, .since  after  that  date  a  special  "scrittore" 
or  copyist  was  employed  for  works  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  actind  number  of  manuscripts, 
however,  is  unknown,  for  the  first  catalogue,  which 
was  compiled  by  Carlo  Federigo  Borromeo,  and 
which  lists  173  books,  is  very  imperfect,  and  is  but 
little  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Shortly  afterward  (1650)  another  catalogue  was 
prepared  by  B.\utolocci,   with  the   a.ssistance  of 

Giovanni  Battista  Jonah,  which  con- 
Early  Cat-   tains  a  list  of  584  Hebrew  manuscripts 
alogues.      and  printed  books.    The  manuscripts 

then  in  the  Vatican  hail  been  acquired 
from  two  .sources,  the  ancient  Vatican  collection, 
and  the  more  modern  Palatine  foundation,  which 
had  formerly  been  in  the  library  at  Heidelberg,  but 
which  was  presented  by  Duke  Maxinnlian  I.  to 
Gregory  XV.,  and  placed  in  the  Vatican  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1634.  This  Palatine  collection  contained 
287  Hebrew  manuscripts,  which  had  originally  be- 
longed to  Jews  near  the  Rhineand  the  Neckar.  from 
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whom  they  had  been  taUoii  dvuing  the  persecutidn 
of  i;i91. 

In  lOoS  tlifi  Vatican  Library  was  puriclicd  by  the 
Urbino  cdUi'cliiin,  whic-li  Cdiitaini'd  a  number  of 
valiial)le  Ilobrcw  niaiuiscriiits,  iiicliidinj;  two  an- 
cient codices  of  the  entire  Bible.  The  second  of 
these  (not  mentioned  by  Ginsbnrg  in  his  "Introduc- 
tion to  tlic  Massorelico-tJritieal  Edition  of  tlie  Ilelirew 
Bible")  was  written,  according  to  the  colnpbon,  in 
976;  this  date  is  questionable;  but  the  manuscript 
is  un(h)ubtedly  very  old.  After  these  ac(iuisitions, 
Bartolocci,  assisted  by  Giulio  Morosini,  compiled  a 
new  catalogue  of  manuscripts;  but  all  three  li.sts  are 
still  unpiddished. 

The  first  iirinled  catalogue  is  that  of  Stefano 
Evodio  and  Giuseppe  Simone  Assemani,  issued  in 
17.16,  and  in  use  at  the  present  day.  It  contains  nu- 
merous errors  and  discrepancies,  however,  some  of 
them  corrected  by  Berliner,  Steinschneider  (comp. 
"Die  Ilebraischeu  Ucbersetzungen,"  p.  xi.),  and 
others.  Thus,  codex  133,  which  contains,  accord- 
ing to  the  catalogue,  a  work  Ijy  Isaac  b.  Jacob  Al- 
fasi,  actually  comprises  a  collection  of  treatises  of 
Yerushalnn,  anil  affords  valuable  material  for  the 
textual  criticism  of  this  Talmud.  In  his  "Appen- 
dix ail  Cataloguin  Codicum  Hebraicorum  Bibliotbe- 
C!C  Vaticante,"  Cardiii.-d  Alai  gave  a  list  of  sevent)-- 
ei,ght  other  manuscripts  wliicli  were  added  to  th<' 
library  after  the  publication  of  tlie  Asseinaid 
catalogue,  thus  raising  the  number  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts  in  the  entire  collection  to  590. 

In  recent  years  three  small  libraries  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts  liave  been  added  to  the  Vatican,  tlx'se 
accretions  comprising  thirtj'-uine  manuscriijts  from 
the  Pia  Casadei  Xeoliti  at  Home,  deposited  in  the 
Vatican  in  1.'^!)'3  and  catalogui'd  by  Gustavo  Saccr- 
dotc;  ei,glitecn  manuscripts  from  the  Museo  Borgiano 
"  De  Propaganda  Fide,"  addeil  in  1UU2,  together  with 
the  other  Borgian  codices;  twelve 
Recent  Ac-  manuscrijits  from  the  Bartieriid  collec- 
cessions.  tion,  iilaced  in  the  Vatican  in  1903, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Harberiid  library. 
Neither  the  Borgian  nor  tlii^  Barberini  manuscripts 
have  as  yet  been  accurately  described  and  cata- 
logued ;  and  Iherefore  the  above  estimate  of  their 
number  is  provisional.  The  Borgian  colh-ction  con- 
tains a  Bible  of  considerable  anticunty  ;  but  the  other 
manuscripts  seem  to  be  of  little  value.  Among  tin: 
Barberini  codices  is  the  famous  tricolumnar  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch  in  Hebrew  (Samaritan  version), 
Arabic,  and  Samaritan  (Targuni).  as  well  as  the  Pen- 
taglot  Psalter  in  Armeinan,  Araliic.  Coptic,  Ara- 
maic, and  Ethioiuc. 

The  Vatican  Library  was  formerly  governed  by  a 
<ardinal  lil)rarian  and  a  first  and  a  second  custo- 
dian; but  in  1H7!)  a  sublibrarian  was  added  to  this 
staff,  and  in  1S9.")  the  position  of  second  custodian 
was  alxdished.  "Scriltori,"  or  copyists,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  library  to  copy  and  catalogue  the 
manuscripts;  but  the  statement  that  Si.xtus  IV.  ap- 
pointed a  "scrittore"  for  Hebrew  rests  .solely  on  a 
passage  from  Paiiviino,  anil  seems  to  be  incorrect 
(comp.  Mllntz  and  Fabre,  "La  liililiotlieiiiie  du  Va 
tican  au  (Juinzicme  Siecle,"  p.  137.  note  2).  al- 
though it  is  certain  that  the  library  conlaineil  ii  He- 
brew copyist  about  l.").">(),  and  that  a. second  "  scril  tore  " 


was  added  by  Paul  V.  (1605-21).     Tlie  celebrated 

Bartolocci  was  a  Hebrew  copyist,  as  were  many  con- 
verted Jews,  including  Carlo  Federjgo  Borromeo. 
Agostino  Griniani,  and  Giovaiud  liattistii  Jonah, 
the  last  of  whom  went  to  Home  in  l(i3H,  and  was  a 
copyist  at  the  Vatican  until  his  de;  h  in  10(18,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Giulio  Morosi.ii,  who  held  this 
ottice  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  Vatican  Liliniry  incbulesalso  the  Numismatic 
Cabinet  and  the  "Pagan"  and  "Christian"  muse- 
ums. The  lasl-name<l  contains  a  glass  vessel  prob- 
ably taken  from  a  Jewish  calacond)  under  the  Via 
Labicana  (see  illustration,  Jkw.  E.ncvc.  il.  Hflb). 
This  glass  is  especially  valuable  on  account  of  its 
representation  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusidem ;  it 
has  been  pidilislied  by  De  Kossi  ("BoUettino  di 
Archeologia  Cristiana,"  \Siii,  p.  137). 

Bini.io<iR.vpuv :  S.  E.  and  ti.  S.  Asspiiiaiii,  IlibUnllircn  AimikIii- 
Uvtr  Vtiticatifp Cndicuni  Mdinitirrijiliirum  (ViffWoi/iw.  Itnini., 
17.'>f):  .Mai,  Scriplnnim  Vrtiruin  .^«^r(£  Ciiih:rltii.\i.Ki:  Sa- 
cerdole.  /  Mdiinscritli  (ttlUi  l*ia  Ctiita  dii  Nrttlili  in  linnuu 
In  Atli  ilflln  i:i\iiii  Aiiailnnia  del  Liiirci,  IWi:  IR-  Ilossl. 
De  Oritiiiif,  //i.s/ori*f,  Iiidii-dms  Scriuii  it  llil>Untlifc*v 
Sedis  Apostolu'ti:^  Rome,  lss*i;  TA\rU\  liuitttria  Bilili'tlhccO! 
Hiimiimn'nm  I'imtiftcum,  Uoine,  ISUO. 
.1.  I.  Gi. 

VATKE,  JOHANN  KARL  WILHELM : 

Christiau  Hebnu--t ;  burn  .March  It,  IMMl.  al  lielm- 
dorf.  Saxony;  died  in  Berlin  April  19.  1SH2.  After 
studying  in  Halle,  Gottiugen,  and  Berlin  lie  be- 
came privat-docent  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
1830,  and  assistant  professor  in  1837.  In  l.H3.'i  (Mer- 
lin) appeared  his  first  ini|iortant  work,  "Die  Heli- 
gion  des  Alien  Testaments  "  (intended  as  part  i.  nf  a 
"  Bil)lische  Theologie  "  ;  but  no  more  was  published). 
After  1841  he  published  little;  but  his  lectures  on 
the  Old  Testament  were  edited  after  his  ileatli  by 
II.  Preiss  under  the  title  ""  Einleilung  in  das  Alte 
Testament  "(1880). 

t)n  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Vatkc!  took  till'  most  advanced  position,  denying  to 
Moses  any  share  in  the  work,  and  regarding  Deute- 
ronomy as  the  earliest  of  the  Pentnleilchal  bunks. 
He  Ihus  brought  on  himself  the  vigorous  opposition 
of  Hengstenberg;  but  his  leaching  exerted  a  lasting 
inlliience  on  a  wide  circle  of  hearers;  and  he  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Graf,  Kiieuen, 
and   Wellhausen. 

BiBUOiiRAPIIV:  H.  HeniTko.  Il'i/;i.lin  Vnlkf.Hflii  Lrlten  iiiid 
Sedie  Schriricu.liuan.  IS.^!;  Alia-  IkutucluBiiif/niiihlt. 

T. 

VAV.     See  W.\w. 

VAZSONYI,  "WILHELM :  Hungarian  publi- 
cist and  deputy :  born  at  SUincgh  (Shmeg)  1808. 
He  was  educated  at  liudapest,  where  his  remarka- 
ble eloquence  made  him  the  leader  of  all  siiiileiil 
movements  during  his  university  can'er.  After  lie 
had  completed  his  studies  the  most  vital  social 
questions  found  in  him  an  earnest  investigator.  Ho 
aroused  a  national  sentiment  against  dueling,  his 
success  being  proved  by  the  numerous  aiilidiieling 
clubs  in  Hungary.  Ijiler  he  began  ,1  social  and  jour- 
nalistic agitation  in  behalf  of  the  ofllcinl  recognition 
of  the  Jewish  rilii:ion,  and  kept  the  miiller  iK'forv 
the  public  until  the  law  granting  recognition  was 
.sanctioned  (180."i). 

In  1891  Viizsonyi  founded  the  first <lemocratlrclub 
in  Ibidapesl.  and  became  a  common  councilor.  In 
1900 he eslablishedllie political  weekly  -V<  >^'".'  pI  " 
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(="Tlie  New  Century")  for  the  dissemination  of 
democratic  ideas  tlirouj;lioiit  tlie  country;  and  at 
the  same  time  lie  organized  democratic  clul)S  in  all 
the  large  Hungarian  cities.  In  lUUl  Vazsonyi  was 
elected  deputy  for  the  sixth  district  of  the  capital, 
on  a  democratic  iilatform.  of  which  he  is  the  oidy 
public  representative  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament ; 
and  at  the  election  of  Jan.  26,  lOtir),  he  defeated 
Hieronymi,  minister  of  commerce,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  deputyship  fnun  Ins  district. 

Besides  aund)ers  of  articles  in  the  daily  pres.s, 
Viizsonyi  has  written  the  following  works;  "  Oeiikor- 
manyzat"  (llS!IO),on  autonomy;  "  A  Valasztasi  elv  a 
KilU'oldi  KOzigazgataslmn  "  (1891),  on  the  principle 
of  election  in  foreign  governments;  "A  Szavazas 
Deczentralizaczioja"  (1892),  on  decentralization  in 
voting;  and  "A  Kiralyi  Placetum  a.  Magyar  Alkot- 
miinybau  "  (1893),  on  the  royal  veto  iu  the  Hunga- 
rian constitution. 

BinLior.RAPiiv  :  Pallas  Lex.  xviii.;  Slunu,  OrsaitfuJ/'i'isi  -1'- 
manach.  1901-0. 
8.  L.   V. 

VECCHIO,  DEL  (X'P'I^SD.  V'P'l  ^'1) :  Italian 
family,  tracing  its  desicnl  fnun  the  pericjil  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Second  Temple.  Sonu^  members 
of  this  family  were  called  also  D'JptnO  ("the  old 
ones").  Its  most  important  members  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Abraham  ben  Shabbethai  del  Vecchio : 
Scholar  of  tile  seventeenth  eeiilury ;  rabbi  of  Ven- 
ice, Sassuolo.  and  JIantua.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  "Perush 'al  ha  Ketubali."  a  work  on  marriage 
settlements.  A  commentary  on  this,  entitled  "She- 
tar  Bi'urim,"  was  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Al- 
nianzi.  Abraham  wrote  also  the"Sefer  Zcra'  Abra- 
ham," on  rituals,  and  a  responsum  included  iu  the 
"  Debar  Sbeniuel  "  of  Samuel  Alioab  (\o.  1!)). 

Samuel  ben  Mahalaleel  del  Vecchio :  Habbi 
of  Ferrara  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Tikkunim  "  (or  "  Haggahot  lia-HIF  "),  ou 
Alfasi's  commentary  on  the  Talmud,  and  of  a  re- 
sponsum included  in  the  collection  of  Jeliiel  ben  Az- 
nel  Tiabot  (Xo.  19l. 

Shabbethai  Elhanan  ben  Elisha  del  Vec- 
chio (SHalJ.Vl:  Habbi  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries;  olliciated  at  Lago,  Leghorn,  An- 
cona,  and  Ca.sale.  He  was  the  author  of  all  those 
responsa  in  Lampronti's  "Pahad  Yizhak "  which 
bear  the  signature  K3:;'  na^JO:  and  he  wrote  also  an 
approbation  of  that  work.  His  correspondence  with 
Morpurgo  has  been  published  in  the  lattcr's  collec- 
tion of  responsa  entitled  "Shemesh  Zedakali  "(i., 
Nos.  15,  IG;  iv.,  No.  9),  while  his  letters  to  Hayyim 
Joseph  David  Azulai  are  included  in  the  hitter's 
"  llayyim  Slia'al  "  (i.  16).  Shabbethai  was  also  the 
author  of  the  "  'Ir  Jliklat,"  responsa  on  the  Biblical 
comiTiandments,  and  of  the  "  Da'at  Zekenim,"  a  work 
on  ethics.  The  latter  work  is  mentioned  in  the 
"Pahad  Yizhak  "  (iv.  (!lb\ 

Solomon  David  ben  Hoses  del  Vecchio : 
Rabbi  of  Lugo;  nourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  responsum  of  his  is  printed  in  the 
"Pahad  Yizhak"  (i.  33a)  of  Lampronti.  witli 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  al 
though  the  two  were  engaged  in  a  literary  contro- 


versy concerning  the  question  of  damage  to  property 
(('*.  iii.  37a).  Solomon  was  also  the  author  of  a  re- 
sponsum on  phylacteries,  which  is  included  in  Sam- 
son Moriiurgo's  "Shemesh  Zedakah  "  (i.,  S  4),  and 
of  a  responsum  in  Motalia  Terni's  "Sefat  Eniet" 
(p.  19). 

Solomon  Moses  del  Vecchio :  Rabbi  at  Siniga- 
glia  in  the  I'iglileeiitli  century. 

I!iBi.in(iRAPiiv  :  Mnrtara.  Imlicc,  p.  68;  Furst,  liihl.  Jiid.  111. 
4ii!l4Til:  Sti'iiisclineider,  )lcl)i:  liihl.  v.  21:  Shc'cliil  n-Tc- 
slnihttt  'Afar  I'm'*//."/).  No.  41:  N'epi-tihironill,  Tit/erfof  fVe- 
r/<i(c  )"wrad.  pp. -:ri.':!-M  :c;i:  Musi'.vi.  aa,  338;  Vogelstein 
anil  Riecrer.  Grsrh.  tlt:r  Jtnlni  iu  Rom,  i.  25. 

K.  (  .  S.    O. 

VECINHO  (VIZINO),  JOSEPH:  Portuguese 
court  ph\'sician  and  scientist  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Abraham  Zacuto, 
under  whom  be  studied  mathematics  and  cosmogra- 
jihy,  on  which  latter  subject  he  was  regarded  as  an 
eminent  authority  by  John  II.  of  Portugal.  He 
was  sent  by  the  king  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  there 
to  measure  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  doubtless  by 
means  of  the  astrolabe  as  improved  by  Jacob  b. 
jVIachir. 

When,  in  1484,  Columbus  laid  before  the  king 
his  ])lan  for  a  western  route  to  the  Indies,  it  was 
submitted  to  a  junta,  or  commission,  consisting  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ceuta,  "Mestre  Josepe  "  (Joseph  Ve- 
cinlio),  the  court  physician  Rodrigo,  a  Jewish  math- 
ematician named  Moses,  and  !M:irtin  Beliaim.  The 
jiinla  linally  decided  against  Columbus'  plans;  and 
when  the  matter  came  up  before  the  council  of  state 
Pedro  de  Mcnezes  opposed  them  also,  basing  bis  ar- 
guments upon  Joseph  Veciuho's  criticisms.  Colum- 
bus attributed  the  refusal  of  the  Portuguese  mon- 
arch to  adopt  his  plans  cliietly  to  "the  Jew  Joseph." 
Though  Vecinlio  did  not  favor  Columbus,  the  latter 
had  ]iersonal  intercourse  with  him,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  translation  of  Zacuto's  astronomical  ta- 
bles. Columbus  carried  this  translation  with  him 
on  his  voyage,  and  found  it  extremely  useful;  it 
was  found  in  his  library  after  his  death. 

Joseph  Vecinho's  translation  of  Zacuto's  tables 
was  published  by  the  Jewish  printer  Samuel  d'Ortas 
in  Leiria  under  the  title  "Almauach  Perpetuum," 
1496. 

Bibliography:  Kavserlins,  Christniilier  Columhus,  pp.  9,  13- 
13. 16-18.  47-48. 
s.  J. 

VEGA,  JOSEPH  DE  LA.  See  Penso,  Jo- 
seph. 

VEGA,  JTJDAH  :  Kabbi  and  author;  flourished 
in  the  si.Meeiitli  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Vega 
was  the  tirst  rabbi  of  the  second  synagogue  of 
-Vmsterdam,  Neweh  Shalom,  which  was  established 
in  1608.  After  a  short  time  he  resigned  his  oliice, 
and  in  1610  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  written  a  work  entitled  "Jazauia"  (?), 
which  treated  of  the  life  of  the  Jewish  peojile  from 
the  time  of  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Conforte  confounds  this  Judah  Vega  with  another 
person  of  the  same  name  (not  Bizo).  who  lived  at  the 
same  time,  and  who  went  from  Salonica  to  Safed, 
where  he  conducted  a  Talmudic  school  and  where 
he  died.  Judah  Vega  was  a  good  preacher  and 
haggadist ;  his  small  collection  of  sermons,  entitled 
"!5Ialke  Yehudah,"  appeared  at  Lublin  in  1616. 
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Bihmographt:  Isaac  Tranl,   lieKpnitm.  1.  139;  I)f  BaiTlc« 
Vidii  lie  Miak  Hiixirl.  p.K;  ODnfnrle.  h'nre  lid-Dnml.  p 
4Ha;   Db  Kossl-Hamberger,  HM.    WOrterli.   p.  DKi:   (Iriitz 
C;cs<7i.ix.523. 
E.  c.  M.  K. 

VEGETARIANISM:  The  tlicory  accord iiii;  lo 
wliicli  it  is  clcsiiiililc  1(1  siistuin  the  body  witii  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  and  al)staiii  from  ealiiij;  aiiiiiiid 
food  or  any  product  lliereof.  Rub  said  that  Adam 
was  iiroliiliilcd  from  eating  meat.  "  Dominion  "  in 
Gen.  i.  28  is  interpreted  as  tlie  privilege  of  using  the 
animals  for  labor  only  (Sauh.  SOb).  But  after  the 
Flood,  when  the  animals  were  saved  in  Noali's  ark, 
the  right  of  consuming  theni  was  granted  to  man 
"Every  njoving  thing  that  liveth  shall  lie  meat  for 
you;  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all 
things"  (Gen.  i.\.  3).  The  only  re.strielion  was  in 
the  ca.se  of  "flesh  with  the  life  thereof";  that  is. 
flesh  might  not  be  taken  for  food  from  a  living  ani- 
mal. Moses  could  with  ditlieulty  restrain  the  cra- 
ving of  the  Israelites  for  the  "flesh  pots"  of  Egypt 
(E.\.  .\vi.  3).  The  manna,  as  a  heavenly  diet,  could 
not  satisfy  them,  and  therefore  Closes  appointed  a 
flesh  meal  for  the  evening  (Vonia  7.")b).  Again,  the 
rabble  among  them  "  fell  a  lusting  "and  denian<led 
more  meat  (Num.  xi.  4).  They  were  then  supjilied 
plentifully  with  quails  from  the  sea,  which  caused 
an  epidemic  (Num.  xi.  31-34;  comp.  Ps.  l.\.\viii.  35- 
31).  Moses  limited  the  eating  of  flesh  to  certain 
kinds  of  animals,  ])roiiibiting  those  that  were  un- 
cleiui  (Lev.  xi.  1-47).  .\ftcr  the  occupation  of  Pales- 
tine perndssion  was  given  those  who  were  too  far  from 
the  Temple  to  eat  the  flesh  of  any  clean  animal  that 
had  been  i)roperly  slaughteied  (Deut.  xii.  31).  This 
is  called  "ba.sar  la'awah  "  (=  "  meat  of  desire,"  or 
"meat  of  luxury  "),  meat  not  being  considered  a  nec- 
essaiy  of  life.  Daidi'l  and  his  comrades  were  given 
liulse  and  water,  and  yet  appeared  in  better  health 
than  those  who  were  no\uished  with  the  king's  meat 
and  wine  (Dan.  i.  .5-10).  The  prophet  pictured  a 
future  when  "the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox  " 
(Isa.  xi.  7).  Isaac  Abravanel,  commenting  on  this 
passage,  says  that,  cruelty  and  ferocity  are  engen- 
dered in  I  he  animal  that  eats  meat. 

The  Kabl)is  objc'cted  to  meat-eating  rather  f;'om 
an  eeonoinie  than  from  a  moral  stand jioint.  The  ad- 
vice of  U.  .ludab  ben  llai  was:  "Sit  in  the  .shade  and 

eat  onions;  but  do  not  eat  geese  and 

Rabbinic     chickens,  though  th_v  heart  may  crave 

Views.       them  "  (Pes.   114a).     A  popular  prov- 

erl)  in  Palestine  ran:  "He  who  eats 
fat  fails  |"alita  "I  will  be  comiielled  to  hide  (from 
creditors]  in  the  at  tie  |"  'alita"];  but  he  who  eats  veg- 
etables ["kakule"!  may  rest  quietly  on  the  liaidi  of 
the  river  ["  kikele  "]  "  ("/A. ).  The  Habbis,  refening  to 
Deut.  xiv.  3(!,  said,  "The  Torah  teaches  a  lesson  in 
moral  conduct,  th.it  man  shall  not  eat  meat  iinless 
he  has  a  special  craving  for  it,  and  shall  eat  it  only 
occasionally  and  sparingly."  H.  Eleazar  b.  .\/.ariali 
thought  that  a  man  who  is  worth  one  maneli  should 
]irovide  his  (able  with  a  p<iund  of  vegetables;  ten 
nianehs,  with  a  jiound  of  lish ;  lifly  manehs,  with  a 
pound  of  meat;  if  h('  is  worth  100  manehs,  he  may 
have  a  ])ot  of  meal  every  day  Rab  f(illowe<l  llie 
regulation  of  this  fauna.  K.  Johanan,  liowever, 
remarked  that  Hal)  came  from  a  healthy  family, 
but  tlait   people  like  himself  nnist  spend   the  last 


peruta  lo  purchase  the  best  nourishmenl  (I.Iul.  84a). 
Heeause  he  did  not  eat  ox-meal  in  the  evening  K. 
Nahman  was  not  in  a  eon(lilir)n  to  render  a  correct 
decision  to  Haba  until  next  morning  (B.  K.  72u). 
On  Sabbaths  and  holy  days  lisli  and  meat  fur- 
nished the  daintiest  morsels.  K.  Abba  spent  every 
Friday  thirteen  silver  coins  at  lliirtecn  dilTerent 
butchers'  shops  in  order  to  get  the  be.sl  meals  in 
honor  of  Queen  .Sabbaili  (Shab.  119a).  Habbi,  how- 
ever,  would  prohibit  an  "'am  ha-arez  "  from  eating 
meat,  ipioting,  "This  is  the  law  of  the  beasts,  .  .  . 
that  may  be  eaten,"  etc.  (Lev.  x.  4(5-47);  one  wlio  is 
studying  the  Law  may  eat  meat,  but  au  ignoninius 
nniy  not  ( Pes.  4'Jb). 

The  modern  question  of  vegetarianism  is  probably 
first  discussed  by  I.  B.  Levinsohn,  who  justifies 
the  strictness  of  the  rules  of  "Jercfah"  on  this  ac- 
count, and  attributes  the  longevity  of  the  genera- 
tions from  Adam  to  Noah  to  their  vegelarian  diet. 
The  good  morals  and  keen  intellect  of  the  Jews,  he 
says,  are  largely  due  lo  their  scant  eating  of  meat 
("Zerubbabel,"  iv.,  §  .51).  Dr.  J.  Kaminer,  on  the 
other  hand,  claims  thai  the  scarcity  of  meat  among 
the  Jews  is  directly  responsible  for  many  diseases 
l)eeuliar  to  them;  and  he  blames  the  exorliifant 
price  of  meat,  due  to  the  special  Jewish  meal -tax 
("Seder  Kapparot  le-Ba'alc  Taljsi,"  p.  77,  note, 
Warsaw,  1878). 

The  principal  reasons  for  upholding  the  liieory  of 
vegetarianism  are  summed  up  in  an  article  by  S. 
Kuliin  in  connection  with  the  prohibition  of  cruelty 
to  animals  (in  Zederbaum,  "Jleliz  El.iad  .Minni  Elef," 
St.  Petersburg,  1884). 

An  aident  jidvocate  of  vegetarianism  was  Aaron 
II.  Fraidiel  (b.  Dee.  0,  1803,  at  Siiwalki.  Russia; 
d.  Oct.  31,  1"J04,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.),  who  adopted  a 
strict  vegetarian  diet  and  endeavored  to  organize 
vegetarian  clubs.  He  expounded  liis  theories  in  au 
English  e.ssiiy,  "Thou  Shall  Not  Kill,  or,  the  Torah 
of  Vegetarianism"  (p.  8.5,  New  York,  I8i)6);  and  in 
order  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  Jewish  masses 
and  gain  adherents  he  translated  his  es.say  into  Yid- 
dish under  the  title  "Lo  Tiryal.i."  ad<ling  clmplers 
from  lime  to  linu^  \uilil  he  produced  four  large 
pamphlels  on  the  subject.  As  a  le.xt  for  his  work 
lie  look  "He  that  killelh  an  ox  is  as  if  lie  slew  a 
man  "  (Isa.   Ixvi.   3). 

.1.  J.   D.  E. 

VEIGELSBERG,  LEO:  Hungarian  publicist: 
born  at  .\agy-l!.>lihig  iss/.ony  .Ian.  IS.  184(1;  edu- 
cated at  Kis-Kiiriis,  Budapest,  and  Vieruui.  For  u 
short  lime  he  taught  in  (he  .lewish  public  .school  in 
Kecskemet,  where  he  wrote  uoteworlliy  political  ar- 
ticles for  several  newspa|)ers,  especially  the  "  I'oli 
tik  "  of  Prague;  in  1807  he  became  a  niemlHT  of 
the  editorial  slalT  of  the  "  Neuer  Freier  Moyd,"  anil 
since  1873  he  has  been  editor  inclilef  of  the  "Pester 
Lloyd."  Ilis  political  leaders,  usually  slgnr<l  with 
two  asterisks,  always  altnu'l<'d  great  nll<'nlii>n; 
and  his  .services  as  a  publicist  wi-ro  rcrogni/.ed  by 
Francis  Joseph  L,  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
dcc'orali(m  of  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  (:!<1  clas-s) 
on  July  n,  1!M)4. 

Veigelsberg's  son  Hu^,  horn  nt  niiihiiHfit  Nov. 
3,  1809,  and  educatid  al  Kis-KOrftii.  Kecskemet, 
Eperjes,  aial  Budapest,  is  one  of  llie  most  iniporlanl 
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authors  of  the  j-oiiiisriT  gciu-iulion,  Iwiiig  disliii- 
guisliuil  for  the  lyric  imiiviiluiility  of  liis  poems,  sto- 
ries, and  sociological  works,  lie  usually  writes  un- 
der one  of  the  pseudonyms  "  Dixi,"  "  Palo  Pal,"  "Tar 
Liirincz,"  and  "Ignotus."  lie  lias  pulilished-  "A 
Slemil  Ivcservei"  (1891),  "  Versek  "  (ia'J4).  "Vallo- 
nii'isok  "  (I'JOO).  and  "Vegzet,"  a  translation  of  a 
novel  by  the  Dutch  author  Couperus. 

BiBLiOGRAPnr    PallasLex. 
s.  L.  V. 

VEIL :  A  cover  for  the  face ;  a  disguise.  From 
Ihe  earliest  times  it  has  been  a  sign  of  cliastity  and 
decency  in  married  women  to  cover  their  faces  witli 
veils  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  This  custom  is 
still  in  vogue  in  the  Orient.  The  puttinj;  on  of  the 
veil  marked  the  transition  from  girlhood  to  womau- 
liood.  Kebekah,  the  bride,  covered  herself  with  a 
veil  on  meeling  Isaac,  the  groom  (Gen.  .\.\iv.  65). 
A  widow  did  not  wear  a  veil  (ih.  .xx.wiii.  19).  The 
custom  of  dressing  tlie  virgin  bride  with  a  veil  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mishnah ;  covered  with  a  veil 
("liinuma")  and  seated  on  a  litter,  she  was  carried 
in  the  wedding-procession  from  her  father's  house 
to  the  nuptial  ceremony  (Ket.  ii.  1).  In  modern 
times  the  bride  is  "covered  "  with  a  veil  in  her  cham- 
ber in  the  presence  of  the  groom,  just  before  they 
are  led  under  the  canopy.  In  some  <'0untries  the 
groom,  and  in  others  Ihe  rabbi,  performs  the  cere- 
mony of  covering  the  bride. 

Moses,  when  speaking  to  the  people  after  he  had 
come  down  from  Mount  Sinai,  covered  his  face  with 
a  veil  as  his  skin  shone  .so  brightly  that  the  people 
feared  to  come  nigh  him  (E.\.  .N.\.\iv.  29-35). 

The  veil  was  used  as  a  disguise  bj'  Tamar  to  mis- 
lead Judah  (Gen.  xx.wiii.  14).  The  prophet  "dis- 
gui.sed  himself  with  his  headband  over  his  eyes" 
(1  Kings  XX.  38,  R.  V.). 

A.  J.  D.  E. 

VZIT,  JOHANNES:  German  painter;  born  in 
Berlin  1790;  died  at  Koine  1854.  He  studied  at  Vi- 
enna and  at  Home,  where  he  especially  took  Va- 
nueci  for  his  model.  Together  with  "his  brother 
Philipp  Veit  he  joined  the  neo-German  school,  but 
distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  coloring.  He 
painted  an  altar-piece  for  the  cathedral  at  Liege  and 
an  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds"  for  a  Catholic 
church  at  Berlin,  as  well  as  several  famous  jiortraits 
ol  the  Madonna. 

BTBi.ionRAPiiT;  Hnns  Wnlfeanc  SInper.  .•ll/ucmciiics  Klimt- 
IciLfricnn.  Fninkfort-iiii-ihp-.Muiii.  18IW;    Brvan,  Dktwii- 
am  III  Pnnilci-xanil  Kittinivcrx,  London,  li«u". 
s  F.  C. 

VEIT,  PHILIPP:  German  portrait  and  genre 
painter;  born  Feb.  13,  1793,  in  Berlin,  died  Dec.  18, 
1877,  at  Mayence.  His  father  died  while  he  was  a 
child;  and  bis  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Moses  Mendki.ssoii.n.  married  Friedrich  von  Schle- 
gel.  who  had  the  boy  baptized. 

The  early  part  of  his  youth  Veit  spent  at  Iiis  step- 
father's home  in  Paris,  but  he  was  later  sent  to 
Dresden,  wliere  he  studied  under  Friedrieh  Mattluli. 
He  completed  his  education  in  Vienna,  and  in  1813 
entered  the  army,  taking  part  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  He  fought  at  Dresden.  Kulm,  and  Leipsic, 
and  was  decorated  with  the  Iron  Cross  for  bravery 
in  battle. 


In  1S15  he  went  to  Rome,  where  lie  remained  till 
1830  and  where  lie  became  identitied  with  the  neo- 
German  religious  school,  joining  Cornelius,  \'on 
Schadow,  and  Overbeek,  together  with  whom  he 
painted  many  important  frescos,  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  ".losepli  with  Potijiliar's  Wife  "and  "  The 
Seven  Fat  Years"  for  the  Casa  Bartholdy,  and  "The 
Triumph  of  Religion  "  in  the  Vatican  gallery.  In 
Rome  lie  painted  also  several  subjects  from  Dante's 
"  Divina  Conimedia"  for  the  Villa  Massimi,  and  a 
"Mary  in  Glory  "  for  Santa  Trinitii  de   Monti. 

Returning  to  Germany  in  1830.  Veit  became  di- 
rector of  the  Staedel  Institute  in  Frankfort-on  the- 
Main.  For  this  institute  he  painted  the  folluwing 
large  canvases;  "The  Triuiuph  of  Christianity." 
"The  Introduction  of  Art  into  German}'  tiy  Cliiisti- 
anily,"  "Italia,"  and  "Germania."  The  last-named, 
which  is  an  allegorical  picture  representing  Ger- 
man}- as  a  young  matron,  did  more  than  any  of  liis 
otliei  iiaiiitings  toward  establisliing  his  reputation. 

Veit  resigned  the  directorate  of  the  Staedel  Insti- 
tute in  184.3,  and  settled  in  Sachsenhausen,  where  he 
painted  his  "Assumption  of  the  Virgin"  for  the 
cathedral  at  Frankfort,  and  also  several  iiicturcs  for 
King  Frederick  William  IV.  In  18.53  he  was  elected 
director  of  the  Gallery  of  Art  in  Mayence.  Here  he 
designed  for  the  cathedral  a  cycle  of  frescos,  which 
were  executed  by  his  pupils,  being  completed  in 
1868. 

Of  Veit's  other  paintings  the  following  may  be 
mentioned;  "St.  George"  (for  the  church  at  Bens- 
beim);  "The  Marys  at  the  Sepulcher"  (Berlin  >.'a- 
tional  Gallery);  "The  Ascension  of  Christ"  (1846; 
cathedral,  Frankfort  -  on  -  the  -  Main) ;  "  Madonna  " 
(Darmstadt  Gallery  of  Art) ;  "Christ  "  (cathedral  of 
Naumburg). 

Veit  painted  also  for  the  Romersaal  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-JIain  several  portraits  of  emperors  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  which  raa.vbe  mentioned  :  "Charle- 
magne," •"•'otto  IV.."  and  "Friedrich  11." 

To  the  "  Vereinsschrift  der  GiJrres-Gesellschaf t  "  he 
contributed  "Zehn  V^ortriige  iiber  Kunst"  (Cologne, 
1891). 

BiBLiofiRAPHY:  Meiiers  Konvermtinns-Lerihnn ;  Bryan, 
Diftiiniarij  of  PoiutevK  ami  Kutjravvrx^  vol.  li..  London. 
18^9;  Hans  WolfL'.-inLr  singer.  Allijniu  niis  Kliti^-itU-i-Lfri- 
coji,  vol.  lii.,  Frankfort-iin-thi'-Malri.  l.Hiis.  Clement  and  Hiit- 
ton^  Aftistmif  Ute  ^'incUcnth  Ccnlurti  and  Their  Wiirks, 
Boston,  1880. 
8.  F    C. 

VEITEL,  EPHRAIM.    See  Heine,  Heinuicii. 

VELLUM  :  Skins  of  animals  constituted  the  an- 
cient Oriental  writing-material  (Herodotus,  v  58; 
Strabo,  xv.  1;  Pauly-Wissowa,  "Real-Encyc"  ii. 
944),  and  tlie  Jews  employed  them  as  early  as  the 
Biblical  period  (Blau,  "  Das  Althebraische  Buclnve- 
sen,"  pp.  12-15).  attaining  great  proficiency  in  their 
lireparation  (Letter  of  Aristeas,  ^§  176-179).  The 
Talmud  was  acquainted  with  three  varieties,  leather, 
parchment,  and  "doksostos,"  the  last  apparently 
a  parchment  obtained  b}'  scraping  both  sides  of  the 
skin  (Blau,  I.e.  p.  28) :  in  the  case  of  leather  the  out- 
side of  the  hide  formed  the  writing-surface,  in  the 
ease  of  parchment,  the  inside  (Yer.  Meg.  71a).  The 
skins  of  domestic  and  of  wild  animals  alike  were 
used,  although  only  those  which  were  ritually  clean 
might  be  chosen.     The  skins  of  fishes  and  birds  were 
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likewise  prepared  (Yer  Slmb.  14c;  Kelim  10;  Blau, 
I.e.  pp.  32  ('( .leq.).  but  were  not  used  forboolis.  Tlie 
most  frequent  writiug-nmteriul  w;is formed  from  the 
liideof  the  deer,  altliough  oiilv  half  tlie  sliiii  was  used 
(Blau,  I.e.  pp.  17,  30).  While  serollsof  the  Law  mi.shl 
be  written  on  parchment  (Yer.  Meg.  71a,  d;  IS.  H. 
14a,  top),  entire  skins  were  the  usual  material,  these 
being  eon.sequcntly  ot  leather  and  called  "gewil" 
(Blau,  I.e.  pp.  24-36).  Parchment  books  are  men- 
tioned by  Paul  (II  Tim.  iv.  13),  this  phrase  desig- 
nating Greek  manu.scripis  of  liiblical  writings  on 
parchment  ("Berliner  Festschrift,"  p.  44).  The 
C'ode.\  Sinaiticus  of  the  fourth  century  is  written  on 
the  skin  of  an  antelope,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  "  Hexapla  ''  of  Origen  was  likewise  inscribed  on 
leathei  or  parchment  (Blau,  I.e.  pp.  45-47).  The 
scribes  manufactured  their  vellum  themselves,  and 
it  formed  an  article  of  trade  (Git-  GOa.  Sanh.  28b). 
Bab3'loniaus  were  lueeminent  in  the  art  of  prepar- 
ing leather  (^leg.  17a,  l!)a),  and  doubtless  displayed 
equal  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  parch 
ment  for  writing. 

The  distinctive  writing-material  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  was  parchment,  which  alone  may  be  used 
for  the  scrolls  of  the  Law  even  at  the  present  day  ; 
and  parchment  irianuscripts  which  still  exist  show 
that  this  material  continued  to  be  emploj'cd  after 
paper  had  come  into  general  use  for  other  purjioses. 
References  to  examples  of  parchment  and  nianu- 
scriptare given  in  Jew.  E.ncvc  viii  30"),  x.r.  M  \nu- 
6CKIPTS,  where  the  fact  is  also  noted  that  the  (inesl 
material  came  from  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  statement  is  freciuenlly  made  that  the  German 
Jews  furnished  parchment  for  the  imperial  chan- 
cery, and  that  wlien  Charles  W.  pawned  the  Jews  of 
Frankfort  to  the  citizens  of  that  ]ilace,  he  reserved 
for  hiniselt  and  his  descendants  the  right  of  obtain 
ing  parchment  for  the  chancery  from  them.  In  13")4 
a  certain  Smogil  Perrninler  ("' p.arehinent-maker  ")  is 
mentioned  (Wallenbacli,"  Schri  It  wcsendesMit  telalt- 
crs,"  3d  ed.,  ]i.  131),  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  Mo- 
ses Isserles  declares  that  "  our  parchment  is  better  for 
the  preparation  of  scrollsof  the  Law  than  the  leather 
[•'gewil  "]  of  tlie  ancients,"  Books  were  printed  on 
parchment  and  phylacteriesand  mezuzot  were  made 
out  of  strips  of  parchment.  Amulets  were  written 
on  the  same  material ,  and  medieval  and  modern 
cabalistic  and  magic  writings  <-onlain  directions  for 
writing  on  parchment,  with  such  added  statements 
as  that  "it  must  be  virginal."  Colore<l  parchment 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  or  .Midrash,  although 
the  statement  is  made  that  jiarchment  becomes  black 
with  age.  Sec  JiANiscuiprs;  Scnoi.i.  ok  tiikL.vw. 
nuii.iiKiUAPMV:  Bliiii,  Tl(i.i  Alllirlirfli.iclic  nuclnirxni,  Stros- 

biiri.',  liKC;  LOW,  Urauhwclie  Hdiui-iiteu,  Leipslo,  1k;o, 

,1  L,  B. 

VENDOR  AND  PUKCHASER.     See  S.\i,k. 

VENETIANER,  LUDWIG  :  llungarian  rabbi 
and  writer,  born  May  l!t.  lS(i7,  at  Kecskemet,  He 
studied  at  the  rabbinical  seminary  and  the  I'niver- 
sity  of  Budapest,  and  at  the  Jewisli  Tlieological 
Seminary  ancl  the  University  of  Breslau,  lH.><H-8!t 
(Ph.D.  1890,  Budapest).  Receiving  his  diploma  as 
mbbi  from  the  seminary  of  Budapest  in  IS!)2,  he 
officiated  as  rabbi  at  Soinogy-Csurgo  from  that  year 
to  1895,  holding  at  the  same  time  the  chair  of  IIiui 


garian  and  German  literatures  at  the  Evangelical 
Keform  Gynmasium  of  that  city.     In  18'J5  lie  was 
called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Lugos,  and  in  the  follow-  ' 
ing  year  to  that  of  U.jpesl  near  Budapest. 

Venetiancr  is  the  author  of:  "A  Fokozatok  Kn- 
nyve,"  on  the  sources  of  Shem-Tob  ibn  Fulacpiera 
(Szegedin,  1890);  ".V  Felebar.'ili  Szeretet  a  Zsido 
Ethikiiban."  on  charity  in  Jewisli  ethics  (Budapest, 
1891);  "Das  Buch  der  Grade  von  Scliemtoh  ibn 
Falaquera"  (Berlin,  1894);  "Die  Eleusinischen  Mys- 
terien  im  Jerusalemisehen  Tempel "  (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1897);  "A  Helier-Magynr  Oi-.^szeha-son 
lito  Nyelveszet,"  a  history  of  Hebrew  Hungarian 
philology  (Budapest,  1898);  "A  Zsidcisag  S/ervezele 
az  Europai  Allamokban."  a  history  of  the  Jewish 
communal  constitution  in  Europe  {i/i.  1!M)1),  "A 
Magyar  Zsidosag  Szervezeteriil,"  a  work  treating 
of  the  organization  of  the  Jews  in  Hungary  (ih. 
1903);  "  a"  Zsidosag  Eszmei  es  Tanai,"  a  treatise 
on  the  conceptions  anil  doctrines  of  Judaism  {ib. 
1904).  He  has  also  contributed  numerous  articles 
to  periodicals,  including  "  Egyenliiseg,"  "  Tiirsadalmi 
Lapok,"  "Jahrbucli  des  Litteraturvereiiis,"  "  Pesti 
Naplo,"  "  JIagyar-Zsido  Szemie,"  "Orientalistische 
Litteratiirzeitung,"  "  Ethnographia,"  and  "Blocli's 
Festschrift"  (supplement  to  the  "Oesterreiehisclie 
Wochensehrifi  "),  and  he  has  published  some  ser- 
mons in  Hungarian. 

BlIiLIOc.RAPnv  :  A.  Csiirc"!.  Tanili'i-Krpzn  Jnli'-irt  TOrtrnete, 

fi.  4;j;  tifsch.dcn  JUdiach-Thciihufitiehen  iiiminans  in  Brcs- 
(111.  p.  I!W. 

8. 

VENEZIANI, EMMANUEL  FELIX:  French 

philaiilhropist .  boin  at  Leghorn  in  1S2.),  died  at 
Paris  Feb.  5,  1889.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  became  the  manager  o(  the 
Banque  Cainondo  and  president  of  the  committee  of 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  but  after  the  close 
of  the  Franco-German  war  he  went  to  Paris  and 
became  the  associate  of  Baron  JIaurice  de  llirseh  in 
his  philanthropic  plans.  In  1877  Vc-neziani  traveled 
through  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  to  relieve,  without  re- 
gard to  creed,  the  distress  ot  the  poor  who  were  sulTer- 
iiig  from  the  rigors  of  the  Husso-Turkisli  war;  ami 
for  his  services  he  was  rewarded  with  u  commamler- 
sliip  of  the  Order  of  the  Nislian  i-.Medjiitie.  In  the 
following  year,  with  Charles  Netterand  Sacki  Kiiiin, 
h(!went  to  the  Berlin  Congress  to  plead  the  cause  of 
religious  liberty,  and  in  18S0  he  and  Nelter  miule  ii 
similar  plea  for  the  Jews  of  Morocco  at  the  Madrid 
Congress.  Two  years  later  he  and  Nelter  were  .'^■nl 
by  the  Alliance  to  Brody  to  assist  the  Uussian  Ji'ws 
aiid  to  ail!  them  to  emignite.  n  million  fnines  being 
set  aside  by  the  .society,  at  his  inslaiice,  for  this  pur- 
pose. On  his  election  to  the  eenlrnl  committee  of 
the  Alliance  in  18H3,  Vcnezlaiil  made  n  lour  of  the 
.Jewish  colonies  of  Palesline,  and  it  was  derided,  on 
his  representation,  to  clieck  the  Kiisslan  cinignillon 
lo  that  country.  Hemade  n'pealed  visits  to  Vienna 
al.so,  where  he  devoted  himself  lo  making  liic 
plans  and  laying  tin-  foundalion  of  a  charitable  In- 
stitution erected  al  Ihi'  expense  of  Biin>n  de  lllrM-li. 
Despite  the  shock  n-sulting  from  the  death  of  Ills 
son  in  \>*>*i.  Veneziani  contliiiii'd  his  acllvltli'S  lo  the 
last,  ilying  only  a  few  days  ufur  returning  from  a 
jcuirney  to  Vienna. 
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BiKLiixiHAPHY:  DulUlhi  ill  r Alliance  Israelite  Viiirrrxrilc. 
Jan..  l!*!*!;  Zailiif  Kubn,  SuuccMirsct  Rcoret*,  pp. -'7t«--'Ki: 
Ciiir.  hi:  Ffl).  Ki.  lt*y.  ^    ,, 

8.  J.   Ka. 

VENICE:  Italian  city  :  formerly  capital  of  a  re- 
pulilic  i-inbiacing  northeastern  Italy  anil  some  islands 
in  the  Meilileirauean.  The  tirst  Vtuetiau  doeument. 
so  far  as  known,  in  which  Jews  are  mentioned  is  a 
decree  of  the  Senate,  dated  i)l.i,  prohibiting  captains 
of  ships  sailing  in  Oriental  waters  from  taking  on 
board  Jews  or  other  merchants  —  a  protectionist 
measure  which  was  hardly  ever  enforced.  Accord- 
ing to  a  census  of  the  cit_v  said  to  have  been  taken 
in  1153  (Galliccioli,  "Memoria  Anticlic  Venete,"  ii. 
279).  the  Jews  tlien  in  Venice  numbered  1,300,  an 
estimate  which  Galliccioli  himself  believes  to  be  ex- 
cessive. An  event  which  nnist  have  increased 
the  number  of  Jews  in  Venice  was  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  allied  Venetians  and  French 
in  1204,  when  the  former  took  possession  of  several 
islands  in  the  Levant,  including  Eubaa,  where  the 
Jews  were  numerous.  At  that  time  Jewish  mer- 
chants went  to  Venice  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
ami  some  of  them  settled  there  permanentlj'. 

The  IJrst  lasting  settlement  of  Jews  was  not  in 
the  city  itself,  but  on   the  neighboring   island  of 
Spinalunga.  which  was  called  "Giudeca"  in  a  doc- 
ument <lated  1252.     For  some  unknown  reason  this 
island  was  afterward  abandoned.     For  several  cen- 
turies the  ruins  of  two  ancient  synagogues  were  to 
be  seen  there  (comp.  Ravuin  "Educatore  Israelita," 
1871,  p.  47).     At  the  beginning   of  the  thirteenth 
century  many  Jews  went  to  Venice  from  Germany, 
some   seeking   refuge  from  persecution,  others  at- 
tracted by  the  commercial  advantages  of  this  im- 
portant seaport.     A  decree  of  the  Senate,  dated  1290, 
imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Venice  a 
Early       duty  of  5   per  cent  on  both   imports 
Jewish      and  exports  (Galliccioli,  l.r.  ii.  280). 
Settlement.  K.    Simeon      Luzzatto     (1.580-1663) 
speaks  in  his  noteworthy  "Discorso 
Circa  il  Stato  degli  Hebrei   di  Venetia"  (p.  18)  of 
the  Jew  who  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  com- 
merce of  the  Levant  to  Venice. 

An  ordinance  of  1541.  issued  by  the  Senate  on  the 
advice  of  the  Board  of  Commerce,  to  provide  Jewish 
merchants  with  storehouses  within  the  precincts  of 
the  ghetto,  observes  that  "the  greater  part  of  the 
commerce  coming  from  Upper  and  Lower  Rumania 
is  controlled  by  itinerant  Jewi.sh  Levantine  mer- 
chants" (Schiavi,  "Gli  Ebrci  in  Venezia  e  nelle  Sue 
Colonic,"  p.  493).  When  the  *'  C'attaveri  "  werecom- 
missioned  in  1088  to  compile  new  laws  for  the  Jews, 
the  Senate  demanded  that  "  the  utmost  encourage- 
ment possible  should  be  given  to  those  nations  [re- 
ferring to  the  various  sections  into  which  the  whole 
Jewish  community  was  divided]  for  the  sake  of  the 
important  advantages  which  will  thus  accrue  to  our 
customs  duties  "  (comp.  Rava,  I.e.  1871,  p.  334). 

Besidesengagingin  commerce,  the. lews  conducted 
loan-banks;  and  in  the  ancient  decrees  of  the  Senate 
in  regard  to  them  it  is  repeatedly  declared  that  the 
operation  of  these  banks,  which  was  prohibited  by 
the  canonical  law.  was  the  chief  reason  for  admitting 
Jews  into  V'enice.  Therefore,  in  deference  to  some 
remnant  of  scruple,  it  was  ordained,  at  least  at  tirst, 


that  contracts  relative  to  these  tmnsaetions  should 
not  be  drawn  up  in  the  city  itself,  but  in  the  neigh- 
boring Mestre  (Galliccioli.  I.e.  ii.  281).  The  interest 
on  the  loans  was  at  tirst  fixed  by  a  decree  of  1306  at 
4  ])er  cent,  but  it  was  raised  afterward  to  10  or  12  per 
cent,  according  to  whether  the  loans  were  made  on 
substantial  security  or  on  written  obligations.  The 
original  object  of  these  banks  was  solely  to  help  the 
poor,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  was  ueces- 


Tlie  (ihetto,  Venice. 

(Kr-^m  a  photo^aph.) 

sary  to  provide  for  greater  loans,  some  of  whieli 
were  made  to  the  government  itself.  These  banks, 
as  well  as  Jewish  affairs  in  general,  were  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  special  magistrates  whose 
titles  varied  according  to  the  times,  as  "consoli," 
"sopraconsoli,"  "provveditori."  "sopraprovvedi- 
tori,"  etc.  (see  Soave  in  "Corriere  Israelitico,"  1879, 
p.  .56). 

Despite  all  this,  however,  the  right  of  the  Jews  to 
reside  in  Venice  always  remained  precarious.     Their 
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legal  position  was  not  regulated  by  law,  but  was 
detfrniiiied,  as  in  tlie  case  of  other  foreign  colonies. 
bj'  "condotle"  (safe-cou<lucts)  granted  for  terms  of 
years,  and  the  renewal  of  which  was  souietinies  re- 
fused (Lattes,  in  "  Venezia  e  le  Sue  hagune,"  vol.  i., 
p.  ii.,  Appendi.\.  p.  1T7).  The  Jews,  indeed,  were 
twice  expelled  and  coinpelled  to  retire  to  Mestre. 

The  first  "condotla  "  for  the  Jews  seems  to  have 
been  issued  in  l;373;  as  a  rule  the  duration  of  the 
condotte  ranged  between  live  and  ten  years.  At 
one  of  the  renewals,  made  in  1385,  an  annual  tax 
of  4.000  ducats  was  imposed  on  them,  but  in  com- 
pensation they  were  relieved  from  all  other  ta.xcs 
except  customs  duties.  In  1394  the 
First  Senate,  alleging  that  the  Jews  had  not 
"Condotta"  observed  the  legal  regulations  in  their 
for  the  loan  transactions,  and  that  if  these  con- 
Jews,  tinned  all  the  movable  property  in 
Venice  would  pass  into  their  hands, 
ordained  thatat  the  expiration  of  the  current  permit, 
in  1396.  they  should  leave  the  city.  When  that  date 
arrived  they  actually  retired  to  Mestre  (Galliccioli, 
I.e.  ii.  28'.i);  but  iu  the  course  of  the  same  year,  in 
view  of  the  damage  which  resulted  from  tlieir  ab- 
sence, the  Senate  recalled  them  (Rava,  I.e.  1871,  p. 
48).  They  were,  however,  not  permitted  to  remain 
in  Venice  more  than  fifteen  days  at  a  time,  and  were 
obliged  to  wear  on  their  breasts  a  distinguishing 
sign  in  the  form  of  a  round  piece  of  j'cllow  cloth, 
for  which  a  yellow  cap  was  later  substituted,  and 
still  later  a  red  cap.  This  odious  regulation,  al- 
though the  degree  of  its  observance  varied  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  exceptions  to  it  were  permitted,  con- 
tinued in  force  for  about  two  centuries,  until  ad- 
vancing civilization  did  away  with  it;  Galliccioli, 
writing  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  says 
that  in  his  day  all  such  distinctions  had  ceased. 

The  restriction  to  fifteen  days'  residence  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  enforced  long;  being  an  isolated 
measure,  it  soon  came  to  be  disregarded.  A  decree 
of  the  year  1423  forbade  all  Jews  of  Venice  to  hold 
real  estate  ("  pro  Dei  revcrcntia  et  pro  utilitate  et 
commodo  locorum  "  ;  Galliccioli,  Z.c.  ii.  291).  Other 
repressive  measures  followed  in  1434.  The  order  to 
wear  the  badge,  then  little  observed,  was  enforced 
with  severity.  Schools  for  gaiues,  singing,  dancing, 
and  other  accomplishments  ("di  qualsiasi  dottrina") 
were  prohibited,  and  all  association  with  Christian 
■women  was  still  more  sternly  forbidden  (Rava,  I.e. 
1871,  p.  48).  The  practise  of  any  of  the  higher  pro- 
fessions was  also  forbidden,  excepting  that  of  niedi- 
icine,  which,  notwithstanding  various  bulls  prohib- 
iting the  treatment  of  Christians  by  Jews  (Galliccioli, 
I.e.  ii.  290),  was  always  followed  by  the  latter  with 
credit.  Other  prohibitions  followed;  and  in  1566 
tiiiloring  was  specially  included  among  the  forbidden 
trades,  "  in  order  that  Christian  arti.sans  may  not  be 
injured."  For  the  same  reason  internal  commerce 
was  prohibited  to  the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of 
the  so-called  "strazzaria,"the  trade  iu  cast-ofi  clothes 
(Rava,  I.e.  1871,  p.  174). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  despite  all  these  restrictions 
the  economic  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Venice  was 
on  the  whole  prosperous,  which  proves  that  in  gen- 
eral the  laws  were  by  no  means  enforced  to  the  let- 
ter.    In  1886  Corfu  submitted  to  Venice,  and  one  of 


the  endiassj-  charged  with  arranging  the  terms  of 
the  surrelider  was  a  Jew,  who  obtained  for  his  core- 
ligionists on  the  island  privileges  which  were  always 
faithfully  observed :  the  Jews  in  their  turn  always 
gave  i)roofs  of  their  sincere  devotion  to  the  repub- 
lic, winning  from  the  commanders  of  the  Venetian 
troops  higli  praise  for  their  valor  in  the  frequent 
wars  against  the  Turks  (Schiavi,  I.e.  p.  487). 

In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Jews  of  the  entire  republic  were  menaced  by  the 
clerical  agitation  against  Jewish  mouey-lenders  (see 
Jkw.  E^■cvc.  vii.  4,  n.e.  Italy;  x.  88,  s.i:  Pledges); 
and  some  cities  of  the  mainland,  terrorized  by  this 
agitation,  requested  jiermission  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
pel the  Jews.  Cardinal  Bessarione,  when  questioned 
on  this  subject  by  the  Senate,  replied  that  they 
might  be  tolerated  "if  the  proper  caution  were  ob- 
served," and  the  request  was  accordingly  denied. 
Nevertheless  a  few  cities  persisted  iu  their  demands 
for  the  banishment  of  the  Jews;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  some  expulsions  took  place,  as  at 
Brescia  (1463),  Vicenza  (1476),  and  Bergamo  and 
Trcviso(1479). 

A  luuch  more  serious  fate  befell  the  Jews  of  Trent 
when  the  monk  BEiiNARDi.ws  op  Felthe  accused 
them  of  the  nuu'der  of  a  Christian  child  (1475).    Al- 
though  the   Doge   of  Venice,   Mocenigo,   issued   a 
strong  manifesto  for  the  protection  of  the  Jews,  he 
could  not  prevent  a  similar  trial  for  ritual  murder 
from  taking  place  in  Venice  itself  a  few  years  later, 
attended  by  the  same  atrocious  inethods  of  proce- 
dure.    There  was,  however,  one  note- 
Blood         worthy  point  of  difference:  the  whole 
Accusation,  trial  was  conducted  as  if  for  an  indi- 
vidual crime,  and  the  number  of  the 
victims  was  confined  to  the  accused  (Ciscato,  "Gli 
Ebrei  in  Padova,"  p.  136). 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  (1492)  and 
Portugal  (1496)  brought  many  exiles  to  Venice,  and 
among  them  came,  after  many  peregrinations,  the 
celebrated  Isaac  Abravanel,  who,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Venice,  had  occasion  to  use  his  diplomatic 
skill  in  settling  certain  difficulties  between  the  re- 
public and  the  King  of  Portugal  (Griitz,  "Gesch." 
ix.  il). 

Times  of  peril  now  followed  for  the  republic.  In 
1508  the  famous  lieague  of  Cambra}'  was  formed 
against  it,  in  which  nearly  all  the  states  of  Europe, 
including  Austria,  France,  Spain,  the  Papal  States, 
and  Najiles,  united.  The  common  danger  had  the 
ellect  of  relaxing  the  enforcement  of  the  anti-Jewish 
laws  and  of  drawing  Jews  and  Christians  together 
in  more  friendly  relations.  But  peace  was  hardly 
concluded  (1516)  when  the  old  policy  was  revived, 
and  the  better  to  insure  the  separation  of  Jews  and 
Christians  the  institution  of  the  ghetto  was  intro- 
duced. Venice  thus  became  the  mothcrof  this  insti- 
tution. The  decree  which  the  Senate  issued  in  re- 
gard to  it  referred  to  a  decree  of  1385;  and  this  in 
turn  referred  to  a  still  earlier  decree  which  had  not 
been  carried  out  (Schiavi,  I.e.  p.  322).  According 
to  Galliccioli  (I.e.  ii.  301),  however,  all  the  Jews 
could  not  find  homes  in  the  ghetto,  and  many  were 
obliged  to  live  outside.  Syna.gogues.  formerly  scat- 
tered throughout  the  city,  were  now  permitted  only 
in  Mestre,  but  before  long  a  new  concession  allowed 
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them  in  Venice  again,  thougli  onlj'  in  tlie  ghetto. 
At  the  same  time,  while  Venice  acquired  the  unenvi- 
able reputation  of  having  iutroduced  the  ghetto,  it 
became  a  potent  factor  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Juda- 
ism through  the  famous  jiriiUing  cstablislinient  of 
Daniel  Bo.mijeug,  which  i)ublishcd  the  most  impor- 
tant works  of  rabbinical  literature.  In  the  later  years 
of  Bomberg's  life  other  presses  competed  with  him, 
as  many  as  fovir  existing  in  Venice  at  one  time. 

In  15.>S,  however,  the  proscription  of  Hebrew  lit- 
erature by  the  luiiuisition  began,  and  all  copies  of 
the  Talmud  which  could  be  found  in  Kome,  Venice, 
Padua,  anil  other  cities  were  confiscated  and  burned. 


In  l.jS"  another  expulsion  took  place,  ullhough 
it  probably  affected  only  the  money-lenders,  who 
withdrew  to  Jlestre,  but  were  permitted  to  return 
to  Venice  for  the  time  necessary  to  sell  their  pledges. 
In  loSi  they  were  recalled,  and  this  time  the  Jews 
organized  themselves  into  a  corporntiou  c-alled 
"University."  Since  each  man  wished  to  preserve 
his  own  nationality  according  to  the  country  from 
which  he  came,  the  I'niversiti\  was  divided  into  three 
national  sections,  Levantines,  Germans,  and  Occi- 
dentals, the  last  name  being  applieii  to  those  who 
came  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  Theadminlstnition 
of  the  whole  University  was  in  the  hands  of  a  coun- 


l.lJ.l.f.   (.CliLIK,   SllOHIM 
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Later  the  juohibition  was  somewhat  relaxed,  though 
Leon  ok  Modkn.\.  in  his  "  Historia  dii  Hiti  Kbraici  " 
(p.  3S,  Venice,  IfiSS),  declares:  "To-day  it  Hhe  Tal- 
mud] remains  prohibited;  and  in  Italy  particularly 
it  is  neither  seen  nor  read."  In  ir)(i(i  the  Senate  for- 
bade tlie  printing  of  Hebrew  books;  but  either  the 
prohibition  alfected  Jews  only  or  the 
The  decree  was  soon  revoked,  for  Hebrew 

Inquisition  printing  in  Venice  continued  utiintir- 
and  Hebrew  rupledly  or  was  resumed  after  a  short 
Literature,  interval,  and  many  new  works  were 
published.  Although  these  always 
appeared  under  the  names  of  Venetian  nobles  as 
editors,  the  connection  of  the  hitter  with  such  works 
ended  there. 


;    UlOll    UOUSt-   .►     M'l'KUN    (.illKTTO. 

cil  of  seven  members,  three  chosen  fnmt  llie  U-vant- 
ines.  threi'  frr>m  the  Germans,  anil  one  from  the 
Occidentals.  Many  laws  were  pa-vied.  furthernion-. 
to  regulate  the  whole  internal  adminislnilion  of  tlio 
communitv.  According  to  Schiavi,  an  internal  tri- 
bunal was"  also  established  to  adjtidicate  IxHh  nvil 
and  criminal  suits;  but  later  on  the  Counell  of  Ten 
limited  its  powers  to  civil  suit.',  and  in  these  it  c<nil.l 
act  only  when  the  parlies  appealed  to  it  (Schinvl. 

'•<••  I'-  8-">-  .     ,      .      , 

The  most  powerful  weapon  of  whlclt  the  heads  of 
the  communitv  could  avail  Ihemsi-lves  was  that  of 
excommunication,  alllioupli  it  api>earii  that  lopallv 
at  |easttheexercis.Mif  it  was  not  left  wholly  in  Jew- 
ish hands.    Galliccioli  records  at  length  a  succcMful 
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appeal  presiMiU'd  to  the  Patriarch  of  Venice  hy  tlie 
lu-ads  of  the  Uiiiversitil,  fur  permission  to  exconiiim- 
niciile  those  living  in  tlie  gliello  wlio  neglected  their 
religionsdiities;  and  tlie  aiitlior  ailds  that  tlie  riglil 
to  give  this  aiilliority  had  been  in  tlie  liands  of  llie 
patriarch  until  1071,  wliiii  it  passed  to  Ihe"C'atta- 
veri "  ((ialliccioli.  I.e.  ii.  8(J1).  It  docs  nor.  appear, 
liowever,  from  any  siibsetiuent  documents  that  (he 
Jews  held  strictly  to  this  dependence. 

Schools  for  study  weie  naturally  among  the  most 
important  institutions  of  Jewish  lite  in  Veidce  at  all 
times.  In  addition  to  Helirew,  secular  l)raiiclies  of 
study  were  taught  in  them  (Schiavi,  l.r.  ]>.  ;i32).  Al- 
though nominally  restricted  to  the  ghetto,  the  Jev\,s 
lived  iu  general  throughout  the  city,  and  in  the  si.\- 
teeiilh  century,  when  the  vice  of  gambling  raged 
iu  Venice,  the  ghetto  also  was  infecteil.  while  Jew.s 
and  Christians  often  played  together.  Although  the 
governnieut  had  already  imposed  penalties  ujion 
gambling,  the  heads  of  the  rniversila  saw  that  the 
measure  remained  iuelTective,  and  they  therefore 
pronounced  excommunications  in  the  synagogue 
against  those  who  pla3'ed  certain  games.  E.\com- 
munictilicm  failed  in  its  turn;  and  Leon  of  Jlodcna, 
whose  reputation  was  seriously  stained  because  of 
his  addiction  to  this  vice,  wrote  a  long  ])rotest 
against  his  own  e.xcounnuineation,  which  he  de- 
clared illegal;  the  ban,  he  said,  only  drove  people  to 
worse  sins.  In  all  his  long  discussiou  there  is  no 
sign  of  the  fact  that  the  pronouncing 
Prevalence  of  the  excommunication  was  dcpend- 
of  eut  on  auy  but  the  Jews  themselves. 

Gambling.  It  appears  from  the  discjuisition  of 
Leon  of  Modena  that  the  number  of 
Jews  then  in  Venice  was  little  more  than  2,00(1. 
This  agrees  with  other  data  <if  the  time,  so  that  it 
seems  necessary  to  reject  the  number  6,000  given 
for  that  period  iu  Luz/.atto's  "Discor.so  (Mrca  il 
Stato  degli  Hebrei  di  Venctia."  In  1().")9,  according 
to  an  ollicial  census,  their  number  had  increased  to 
4.HfiO  (Schiavi,  I.e.  p.  .")07).  The  struggle  against 
gaming  continued,  and,  in  addition,  regulations  in- 
tended to  check  unnecessary  luxury  in  dress  and 
excessive  display  iu  l)au(iiu'ts  and  family  festivals 
were  repeatedly  published  in  the  synagogue. 

Among  th(i  various  societies  of  the  period  there 
was  in  Venice,  as  probably  in  the  majority  of  Jew- 
ish communities,  one  for  the  ransom  of  Jews  who 
had  been  enslaved.  Venice  and  Amsterdam  were 
the  two  principal  centers  for  the  relief  of  such  un- 
fortunates, and  conseciuently  the  societies  of  other 
communities  as  a  rule  made  their  head<|uartcrs  in 
these  two  cities.  Venice  and  Amsterdam,  by  mu- 
tual consent,  divided  the  field  of  their  activities. 
On  the  former  devolved  the  task  of  elTcctiiiir  the 
ransom  of  those  Jews  who  had  s.iiled  in  Turkish 
ships  from  Constantinople  and  other  Oiient.al  ports, 
and  had  falli-n  into  the  hands  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  who  waged  a  tierc(!  and  continual  warfare 
against  such  ships.  The  Jews  taken  captive  iu 
these  freciuent  attacks  were  held  in  JIalta  in  hope 
of  a  heavy  ransom,  and  were  most  barbarously 
treated.  The  society  at  Venice  had  a  permanent 
Christian  delegate  on  the  islanil,  with  the  recognized 
title  of  consul,  whose  duty  it  was  to  alleviate  the 
lot  of  the  wretched  captives  as  fur  as  possilile  and 


to  conduct  negotiations  for  their  ransom  (Soave, 
"  Malta  c  gli  Schiavi  Ebrei,"  in  "  Corriere  Israelitico," 
xvii.  .")-t  ft  mi/.). 

In  1571,  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  the 
Venetians  and  Spaniards  conquered  the  Turks  in 
the  contest  for  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  danger 
of  exp;ilsion  again  threatened  the  Jews  of  Venice. 
During  this  war  much  ill  feeling  had  arisen  in  Venice 
against  the  Jews  because  one  of  their  coieligionists, 
Joseph  Nasi,  was  said  to  have  suggested  the  war, 
and  many  Venetians  suspected  that  the  Jews  of  the 
city  had  sympathized  with  him.  It  was  in  con.sc- 
quence  of  this  ill  feeling,  doubtless,  that  the  Senale, 
in  the  first  transports  of  its  joy  over  the  victory, 
issued  a  harsh  decree  in  which,  to 
Joseph  show  a  proper  gratitude  to  God  for 
Nasi.  so  great  a  victory,  in  which  "they 
had  conquered  the  enemies  of  His 
Holy  Faith,  as  were  the  Jews  also."  it  was  ordained 
that  in  two  j'ears,  on  the  expiration  of  the  "con- 
dotta,"  all  Jews  should  leave  the  city,  never  to  re- 
turn (Hava,  I.e.  1871,  p.  176).  This  decree,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  revoked,  either  as  a  res\dt  of 
retlection  or  in  deference  to  some  powerful  inter- 
vention. 

In  1573  Sultan  Salim  II.  sent  the  rabbi  Solomon 
Ashkenazi,  who,  both  as  a  physician  and  as  a  states- 
man, possessed  great  influence  with  the  Divan,  as  a 
special  ambassador  to  the  Senate,  charged  with  a 
secret  mission  to  conclude  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  between  the  two  states  against  Spain  (Griitz, 
"Gesch."  ix.,  note  7).  The  Senate  received  him 
with  all  the  honors  due  the  ambassador  of  a  great 
power,  and,  although  it  did  not  accede  to  his  pro- 
posals, it  sent  him  back  with  presents.  Ashkenazi  ■ 
availed  him.self  of  this  opportunity  to  defend  the 
cause  of  his  coreligionists,  and  he  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained not  only  the  revocation  of  the  decree  of  ex- 
pulsion, but  also  the  promise  that  such  ex])ulsions 
should  never  again  be  proposed  (Griitz,  I.e.  ix.  416). 

An  event,  in  itself  of  minor  importance,  yet  note- 
worthy as  one  of  the  results  of  the  great  agitation 
aroused  throughout  the  Jewish  world  by  the  Jles- 
sianic  claims  of  Shabbelhai  Zebi,  was  the  brief 
stay  in  Venice  of  the  visionary  Nathan  Gii.\7.z.\ti. 
Even  after  the  apostasy  of  Shabbethai  Zebi  liad 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  majorit}"  and  calmed  the  ex- 
citement, Nathan  continued  to  believe  iu  him,  or 
pretended  to  do  so.  lie  claimed  to  have  had  ce- 
lestial visions,  and  proclaimed  himself  the  prophet 
Elijah,  the  precursor  of  the  Jlessiah,  thus  endeav- 
oring to  iuHame  the  popular  mind  anew  and  revive 
the  old  excitement.  Driven  from  Salonica  and 
other  cities,  he  went  to  Venice  in  1668,  where,  in 
view  of  the  credulity  of  the  times,  his  presence 
might  have  been  dangerous.  Scarcely  was  his  ar- 
rival known  to  the  rabbis  and  heads  of  the  Univer- 
silil  when  they  called  him  before  their  tribunal  and 
made  him  sign  a  document  confessing  the  falsity  of 
his  claims  to  have  had  celestial  visions,  and  denying 
that  Shabbethai  was  the  Messiah.  This  done,  they 
warned  him  to  leave  at  once  and  had  him  escorted 
to  the  frontier  (Rava,  I.e.  1871,  p.  307;  Samuel 
Aboab,  "Debar  Shemuel,"  responsum  No.  375, 
Venice.  1702). 

While  the  administratinn  of  the  Venetian  republic 
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Wits  iilwiivs  uiuier  pupal  inlliR'Uce,  a  spirit  of  coiii- 
piinitive  tuleraneu  prcviiilrd  llicie.  as  is  usual  in 
luaritiiiic  ami  comniertial  cilies,  and  llje  Jews,  like 
all  others,  were  free  fnim  restrielioiis  in  their  wor- 
ship. Well  organized  and  strong,  the  repulilie  al- 
waj's  maintained  order  and  fultilled  its  ('oinjMicts 
faithfully.  The  "eondotte"  were  religiously  ob- 
served, and  the  lives  and  property  of  Jews  were  pro- 
teeted.  Local  outbreaks  against  the  Jews  were  of 
rare  occurrence  ami  were  quickly  followed  by  exem- 
plary pnnishments  (Osiino,  "Narrazionedella  Htrage 
Compita  Contra  gli  Ebrei  d'  Asolo."  Padua,  1875). 
The  Inquisition  existed  at  Venice,  altlK>ugh  it 
was  not  admitted  until  1279,  after  long  opposition  ; 
but  its  jurisdiction  extended  only  over  Christian 
heretics,  and  even  over  them  its  power  was  much 
restricted.  lit  1570  the  inquisitors  of  Padua  wished 
to  compel  the  Jews  to  attend  sermons  in  their 
cluirches.  On  thisoccasion  the  Senate  recalled  them 
to  their  proper  province,  but  it  appears  that  they 
succeeded  al  some  later  time,  for  the  greater  part  of 
a  sermon  which  was  preached  to  the  Jews  in  one  of 
the  churches  in  I'adua  in  1715  is  still  preserved 
(Ciscato,  I.e.  ])p.  140-141).  At  all  events,  continual 
contact  in  daily  life  often  led  naturally  to  friendly 
relations  between  Jews  and  Christians,  and  the  gov- 
ernment waseiilightened  enough  to  encourage  them. 
In  1553  the  conncil  granted  Kalouynius,  a  Jewish 
physician,  the  means  necessary  to  keep  bis  son  at 
his  studies,  "so  that  he  may  become  a  man  useful  iu 
the  service  of  this  illustrious  city  "(Uomanin,  "Storia 
Documentata  di  Venezia,"  v.  337,  note  3). 

In  the  great  linaneial  stress  in  which  the  republic 
was  placed  dining  the  long  and  cxjieiisivc  war  with 
the  Turks  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  pay  heavy  taxes. 
Nevertheless,  their  contributions,  like  those  of  the 
other  citizens,  were  often  spontaneous;  and  the 
names  of  the  bankers  Anselmo  and  Abranio,  wdio 
had  voluntarily  contributed  1,000  ducats,  with  those 
of  other  contributors,  were  inscribed  in  a  book  of 
parchment  "in  everlasting  remendirance"  (Schiavi, 
l.r.  p.  320).  Jlost  important  of  all,  however,  wasthe 
activity  of  the  Jews  in  maritime  conunerce;  in  1579, 
in  the  interest  of  this  coiumerce,  permission  was  ex- 
tended to  many  Jews  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
extraction  to  remove  from  Dalmatia  to  Venice, 
where  they  received  privileges  which  were  obtained 
for  them  by  their  coreligionist  Daniel  Rodriguez, 
who  was  then  Venetian  consul  in  Dalmatia,  and  who 
was  highly  esteemed  liy  tiie  republic  fin-  his  impor- 
tant servicesin  furthering  its  commerce  in  theOrient 
(Rava,  I.e.  1871,  p.  176). 

Naturally,  this  maritime  commerce  continued  to 
be  favored  by  the  government;  and  in  l()8(i  the 
Portuguese  Aronne  Uziel  was  the  first  to  obtain  a 
patent  for  free  commerce  under  the  Venetian  Hag  in 
the  Orient  and  Occident.  lie  was  one  of  the  lirst 
shipowners  of  the  republic:  he  traded  with  Zanle, 
Cephalonia.  Corfu,  and  Constantinople:  and  his  busi- 
ness was  so  great  that  in  tweiUy  years  he  paid  451,- 
000  ducats  to  Venice  in  duties  (Schiavi,  /.<•.  p.  514). 
Among  other  Jewish  shipowners  one  of  the  most 
important  was  Abraino  Franco,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  provide  for  the  loading  of  six  merchantmen  (ib.). 
To  come  down  to  more  recent  times,  special  men- 
tion should  be  made  in  this  connection  of  the  two 


brothers  Paron  Giuseppe  Treves  del  liontil.  the  an- 
cestor of  the  present  barons  of  that  name,  and  I.saaco 
Treves,  on  account  of  the  expedition  which  they 
tindertook  for  the  tirst  time  into  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. They  sailed  tm<ler  the  Venetian  Hag  with 
a  cargo  of  Hour  and  other  goods,  returning  with 
cotl'ee  and  sugar  (Soave,  in  "11  VessiUo  Israelitico," 
1878,  p.  115).  Giuseppe  Treves  reciivcd  the  title 
of  baron  from  Napoleon  I.  on  account  of  his  great 
services  to  the  city,  both  commercially  and  other- 
wise (.Maratti,  "Venezia  ed  i  Veneziaiii."  iv.  25(i). 

Domestic  trade  continued  to  be  limited  legally  to 
second-band  goods,  but  asa  matter  of  fact  this  nom- 
inal restriction  counted  for  little,  and  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  liberty  of  trade  grew  also.  In 
the  shops  of  the  ghetto  wares  of  all  sorts  were 
.sold,  among  them  glass,  decorated  crystal,  gold  orna- 
ments. ta])estries,  emiiroideiics,  and  books  (Si'hiavi, 
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1  N  V  £  M  E  r  lAitfc. 
Nclla  Stiniparia  Wrdramiin. 
,  Con  Liciuzi  dc  Supcciori. 


Title-Paee  of  a  liituiil  V^fd  by  the  Jewisli  Community  of 
Tripoli,  Printed  at  Venice  1680. 

(From  the  Sulzberger  collection  in  tlie  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  oi  America.) 

I.e.  p.  506).  A  trade  of  special  importance,  against 
which  ineffectual  prohibitions  were  several  times 
issued,  was  that  in  precious  stones;  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  were  the  lirst  to  employ  Jews  for  selling, 
buying,  and  exchanging  gems  (ib.).  Jews  were 
prominent  also  in  engineering.  In  1444  a  decree  of 
the  Senate  called  "a  certain  Solomon,  a  Hebrew  by 
race,  to  be  present  at  conferences  concerning  the  di- 
version of  the  Brenta,  because  he  has  great  fame  for 
skill  in  matters  concerning  water"  (Zendrini,  "Me- 
morie  dello  Stato  Antico  e  Moderno  delle  Lagune  di 
Venezia."  i.  102,  Padua,  1811). 

In  1490  an  engineer,  wishing  to  associate  himself 
with  some  Jewsiu  the  mounting  of  a  machine  which 
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he  had  inveuted,  asked  the  Senate  wliether  tlie  laws 
eoncerning  the  granting  of  privileges  to  inventors 
were  applicable  to  .lews  as  well  as  to  others.  To 
this  the  Senate  replied  that  in  siieh  matters  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  Venetians  and  foreign- 
ers, between  Jewsand  ('hristians(l{omanin.  I.e.  v.  337, 
note  C).  One  Zarfati,  in  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  invented  certain  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  silk-weaving,  and  his  studies  were 
published  at  Home  and  obtained  for  him  a  privilege 
from  Pope  Sixtus  V.  (Schiavi,  I.e.  j).  504).  In  1()30 
a  certain  Nahman  Judah  obtained  permission  to 
manufacture  cinnabar,  sublimate,  and  similar  com- 
pounds, on  condition  that  the  business  should  be 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  a  Christian  (Schiavi, 
I.e.  p.  505).  In  1718  another  Zarfati  was  permitted 
to  manufacture  not  only  ciiuiabar  and  sublimate, 
but  also  aqua  fortis,  white  lead,  minium,  etc.  (ib.). 

Under  the  restrictions  placed  upon  them  Jews 
could  not  contribute  much  to  general  literature; 
mention  nuist  be  made  nevertheless  of  the  gramma- 
rian Elijah  Levita,  who  spent  a  great  ])art  of  his 
life  in  Venice  (Rava,  I.e.  1871,  p.  335;  Griit/.,  I.e.  i.\. 
225).  Noteworthy  also  were  the  two  rabljis  already 
mentioned,  LiiON  of  JIodena  (1570-1640),  at  whose 
sermons  even  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  were  present, 
and  Simeon  (Suuhah)  Lvzzatto  (1590-1()()3),  who, 
besides  the  "  Discor.so,"  wrote  "Socrate,  Ossia  dell' 
Intendimcnlo  Hinuano,"  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
doge  and  Senate.  Keference  should  also  be  made  to 
the  poetess  Sara  Copia  Sii.i.am  (1.")0'J-1()41),  who 
was  regarded  by  several  critics  after  her  death  as 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  verse  in  Italy 
(Soave,  I.e.  1876,  p.  108).  Other  authors  of  this 
period  who  usually  wrote  only  in  Hebrew  were: 
David  NiKTO  (1654-1728),  author  of  the"Matteh 
Dan";  Moses  Gkntii.i  (d.  1711),  author  of  "  Jlcleket 
JIahshabol";  his  sou  Gershon  (d.  1717,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen),  author  of  the  "  Yad  Haruzim '' ;  Habbi 
Simeon  Judah  Perez;  and  Jacob  Sauavai.  (d.  17.S2). 
Among  th('' physicians  of  the  republican  jicriod  the 
most  distinguished  were  Jacob  Mantin()(  1400-1540), 
a  native  of  Tortosa.  who  was  directed  by  circum- 
stances to  Venice,  and  who  became  chief  physician 
to  Pope  Paul  III. ;  and  Giuseppe  Taiuari,  who  held 
the  ollice  of  city  physician  (Hava,  I.e.  1871,  ]>.  334). 

One  of  the  conditions  always  imposed  upon  the 
Jews  of  Venice  was  that  of  keeping  batd^s  for 
lending  money;  and  to  insiu-e  their  continuance  the 
"condotta"  of  1.534  placed  this  obligation  upon  the 
Universita  as  a  body.  Although  these  banks  at  lirst 
satistied  the  requirements  of  the  citizens  and  were 
at  th(!  same  time  a  source  of  gain  to  those  who  k<>pt 
them,  they  linally  ended  in  a  great  linaiicial  disaster. 
The  comnuiiiity,  which  formerly  had  been  very  rich, 
declined  rapidly  during  and  after  the  war  with  the 
Turks  over  the"ishui<l  of  C'andia  (1645-55),  the  cau.se 
being  the  enormous  burdens  laid  upon  it  by  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  Many  emigrated  to  escape  these, 
burdens:  the  plague  of  1630,  with  the  conseqiii'nt 
stagnati<m  of  business,  drove  others  out ;  and  bad 
administration  was  iesp<insible  forother  departures; 
so  that  in  order  to  fidtil  its  obligations  the  commu- 
nity was  forced  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  intoih'bl, 
which  linally  reiuhed  the  sum  of  nearly  a  million 
ducats.     As  soon  as  the  government  saw  the  peril 


of  an  institution  which  was  considered  a  necessity 
to  the  state,  it  endeavored  to  remedy  the  evil  by 
adopting  more  easy  terms  of  payment  and  by  making 
other  arrangements  within  its  power:  but  when  all 
other  methods  had  jjroved  insidlicienl  it  was  com- 
pelled finally  to  proclaim  the  I  iiiversitAa  [jrivateeor- 
I)oration  to  enable  it  legally  to  announce  its  insolv- 
ency. In  1735  the  Universitil  suspended  payments, 
and  a  comjudiiiise  was  elTeeted  with  it:;  creditors 
with  the  support  and  prolectirin  of  the  government. 
The  banks  continued  to  e.vist,  Imwever,  even  after 
the  fall  of  the  republic,  and  luilil  isud,  when  lliey 
were  closed  by  an  imperial  decree.  On  that  wcasioii 
the  Jews  gave  the  eonuniine  all  the  money  and 
property  in  tlie  baidis,  having  a  total  value  of  13.0fJ0 
dncats,  to  be  devoted  solely  to  charity.  The  munic- 
ipality publicly  expres.sed  its  gratitude  for  this  gift 
("Gazetta  di  Venezia."  Oct.  0.  1806). 

The  Universita  seems  soon  to  have  recovered  from 
its  failure;  for  in  1776,  on  the  expiration  of  one  of 
the  "condotte,"  certain  commercial  restrictions  were 
proposed  as  a  check  u|)on  the  excessive  influence 
which  the  Jews  had  ac<[\iired.  These  proposids 
gave  rise  to  many  heated  discussions.  The  majority 
sided  with  the  Jews,  and  callid  attention  to  the  fact 
that  several  Jewish  families  had  acquired  large  for- 
tunes by  their  thrift  and  were  of  service  to  in- 
dustry, besides  giving  employment  to  immy  of  the 
poor.  The  assistance  they  had  rendered  to  the  slate 
was  also  called  to  mind,  special  emphasis  lieiug  laiil 
upon  the  noble  conduct  of  Treves,  who  had  loaned 
the  treasury  without  interest  the  money  neecHsary 
for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Barbary.  .\fler 
a  long  debate,  however,  the  jiassions  aiul  influence 
of  a  few  powerful  reactionaries  prevailed,  and  the 
proposals  became  law  (liomanin.  I.e.  viii.  212). 

Several  years  then  passed  without  incident,  when 

the  republic,  becoming  involved  in  dilliculties  with 

Napoleon,    reconstituted    itself    as   u 

The         demociacy.     In  conse(iuenee  all  citi- 

Republic  zeiis  were  declared  e(|iial  in  the  eyes 
Becomes  a  of  the  law,  and  all  legal  discriminations 
Democracy,  against  the  Jiws  became  null  and  void. 
Eiieh  strove  to  outdo  the  other  in  de- 
monstrating his  fraternity,  and  on  July  11.  171)7. 
amid  great  popular  rejoicing,  the  galesof  lln'  ghetto 
were  torn  down  and  its  name  changed  lo  "Coiitrada 
dair  Unione"(=  "Street  of  Union  '').  Many  speeches 
of  lofty  tone  were  nuide  on  this  occasion,  and  even 
priests  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  setting  the 
cxaiu]de  in  evidencing  the  fei'ling  of  fnilernily.  for 
which  they  wcie  praised  by  the  new  murdcipalily. 
The  latter  had  been  (unckly  constililleil,  and  three 
Jews  had  at  once  taken  their  places  in  it  (liomanin, 
I.e.  x.  222). 

Yet  even  this  revolution,  tlioiigli  made  in  the 
spirit  demanded  by  the  imw*.  could  not  sjive  llie 
republic,  which  was  powerless  before  the  invading 
armies  of  France.  In  llie  very  monlli  in  widih  lids 
change  of  govermucnt  look  place  Napoleon derhmd 
war  on  Venice,  and  the  Semite,  wishing  at  liast  l.> 
make  an  attempt  at  resistaiue,  invilnl  the  Jews  and 
the  various  religions  corporations  of  the  city  to  ciin- 
tribute  all  the  avallalde  silver  in  liieir  plncesof  «or 
ship  for  the  defense  of  the  city  against  the  lni|M'nil- 
ing  attack.     The  Jews  enlhusiaslieally  responilwl. 
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among  the  first,  to  tins  appeal ;  and  again  they  tc- 
oiivi'ii  from  tlie  Senate  a  gralifviiig  letter  of  thanks 
(Soave,  I.e.  1876,  p.  38).  The  attack,  however,  was 
never  delivered;  for  the  Senate  abandoned  the  rc- 
pid)lic  on  Oct.  17,  1797,  and  Austria  and  France 
signed  the  treaty  of  Caiiipo  Forniio,  by  which  the 
city  was  assigned  to  Austria.  The  latter  took  pos- 
scs-sion  of  it  at  once  (Jan.  15, 1798),  and  the  Jews  by 
this  change  of  government  lost  their  civil  eciuality. 
They  regained  it,  however,  in  180.J,  when  the  cily 
became  a  part  of  Italy,  but  lost  it  once  more  in  1814. 
when,  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  city  again  came 
under  Austrian  control. 

When  the  news  of  the  revolution  at  Vienna  reached 
Venice  in  1848  the  city  seized  the  opportunity  to 
revolt,  and,  almost  without  bloodshed,  forced  the 
Austrian  garrison  to  capitulate  (March  22,  1848).  It 
then  proclaimed  anew  the  republic  of  Saint  Mark 
and  elected  a  provisional  government,  of  which  two 

Jews  formed  a  part  —  Isaaco  Pcsaro 

Equality     >Iaiirogonato  (appointed  to  the  Minis- 

of  Jews  and  try  of  Finance)  and  Leone  Pincherle. 

Christians  Austria,    however,    reconquered    the 

Estab-      territory  and  held  it  until  1866,  when 

lished.      it  became  part  of  the  united  kingdom 

of  Italy  ;  from  that  time  the  complete 
ecjuality  of  Jews  and  Christians  has  been  firmly 
established,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country. 

According  to  the  last  census,  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Venice  numbers  2,000;  and  it  now  bears  the 
name  of  the  Jewish  Fraternity  of  Religi(}n  and  Phi- 
lanthropy. It  possesses  many  institutions  for  study 
and  benevolence,  and  is  one  of  the  most  cultured 
Jewish  conmiunities  in  Italy.  Among  the  Vene- 
tians of  most  recent  times  who  have  become  distin- 
giMshed  are:  Samuel  Komauin,  the  learned  historian 
of  Venice,  in  whose  honor  a  bust  was  placed  in  the 
Pantheon  of  Venice;  I.  P.  Maurogonato,  already 
mentioned,  who  for  many  years  was  vice-president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  Luigi  Luzzatti,  who 
was  repeatedly  minister  of  the  treasurj- ;  the  Treves 
(lei  Bonlili  family,  whoso  members  still  continue,  as 
in  the  lime  of  the  repidjlic,  to  be  distinguished 
for  their  iihilanthropy  and  for  their  services  to  their 
fellow  citizens;  the  poetess  Eugenia PaviaGcntilomo 
Fortis;  the  physicians  Namias  and  Asson ;  and  the 
rabbi  Abramo  Lattcs.  In  the  industrial  field  also 
the  Venetian  Jews  arc  well  represented,  being  in- 
terested in  many  of  the  numerous  factories  and 
establishments  on  the  islands  around  Venice,  either 
as  proprietors  or  as  managers. 

BiBi.iooRAPnY :  Samuel  Rnmnnln.  Sinria  Dneumcntnta  ili 
Vctieziif^  Ahnih:ini  Lattes.  in  Vrnezia  r  tr  Sue  Laijuite^  vol. 
I.,  partii.,  Appcmlix;  Siliiii\  i.  (;U  Elini  in  IViiiziVi  <■  nelle 
Sue  Ciiltntit,  in  yitunt  Aululinjia.  'M  s<*rit'.s,  vol.  .\Ivii.;  Vit- 
tore  Rjivii,  In  Kiluvalnre.  IsniflUii.  ISTl,  is?;.' ;  CosurK  Musatti, 
II  MacKlni  Mnisr  Simre  ;  M.  Soave,  Malta  r  uli  Scliiari 
Khrci^  In  Cnrricrr  IsraclitiviK  xvil.;  Cisoato,  GU  KhreA  in 
VatJnva;  osimo.  Sarrtiziinii-  lUlla  Slvanc  f'o/»p(7fi  Coiitni 
(III  Khri  i  ili  .i.s,,;,. ;  (iriitz,  liixrh.  pa&siiii ;  ijiillii-rioli,  Mcino- 
ria  A  nlirltr  V'liiU-;  Simeon  I,uzzatto.  IH.'n-nrsii  t'irra  it 
Statu  diyli  Ilchrcr,  etc.;  Leon  ol  Modeua,  Histmia  ilci  liiti 
Ebraicl,  Paris,  1637. 
D.  E.   L. 

VENTURA:  Family  of  rabbis  and  scholars 
liromincnt  in  Italy  and  Greece  in  the  sixteenth,  sev- 
enteenth, and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Eliezer  ben  Samuel  Ventura :  Italian  scholar 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;   born  at  Da  Porta,  prov- 


ince of  Perugia ;  died  in  l.'iiU  at  Ferrara,  where  he 
had  olliciated  as  rabbi.  One  of  his  manuscripts  lias 
been  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Marco  Mortara 
(see  "Mose."  vi.  134). 

Elijah,  ben  Abraham  Ventura :  Scholar  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  probaljly  nourished  in  the 
Levant.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  in  three 
parts,  entitled:  (1)  "  Kokeba  di-Shebit,"  novelhe  on 
various  Talmudic  sayings:  (2)  "  Kontres,"  novelise 
on  the  works  of  Elijah  Alizrahi ;  anil  (:i)  "She'elot 
u-Teshubot,"  responsa.  The  entire  work  appeared 
at  Salonica  in  1799. 

BlBi.iOfiR.iPnv:  Steinsohneider,  Cot.  UocH.  col. flM;  Benjacob, 
Uziir  lia~Scfarim,  p.  -'37. 

Isaac  Hananiah  Ventura:  Scholar  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  ;  nilibi  of  Pesaro.  He  wrote  a  rc- 
sponsum  which  is  published  in  the  "Shelom  ha- 
Bayit "  of  Jlenahem  Cazes,  and  another  which  has 
been  printed  in  Solomon  Graziano's  novelUe  (ii,  123) 
on  the  Shulhan  'Aruk, 

Isaac  ben  Moses  Ventura:  Talmudist  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventceiitli  centuries;  nilibi  at  An- 
cona  and  Pesaro.  One  of  his  respon.sa  is  extint  in 
Terni's  "SefatEmet"  (p.  24),  and  another  in  Netha- 
neel  .Scgre's  '•'Ezer  Ya'akoli"  (No.  2), 

Isaac  Raphael  Ventura :  Rabbi  of  Pesaro  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  According  to  Mortara 
("Indice,"  «.('.).  he  was  a  descendant  of  a  family 
bearing  the  name  '"1IXO7X  "ItiDH ;  and  he  is  men- 
tioned in  Graziano's  uovell.-e  (ii.  141)  on  the  Shulhan 
'Aruk. 

Jehiel  Ventura  :  Rabl)i  of  Romagna  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  related  to  INIallaRaM  of 
Padua,  who  mentions  liim  in  his  collection  of  le- 
sponsa(ii.,  §§  62,  83)  as  one  of  the  foremost  halakists 
of  his  time. 

BiBLiOGRAPUv  :  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tulrdnt  GcditU  Yisrad,  p.  219, 
No.  2.i8. 

Jehiel  Ventura:  Liturgical  poet  of  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  pi-obably  a  i-esident  of 
Ancona.  He  was  the  author  of  liturgical  and  ele- 
giac poems,  which  Ghiroudi  of  Padua  possessed  in 
manuscript  (Zunz,  "  Litei'utiii'gcsch."  p.  440). 

Moses  ben  Joseph  Ventura  (called  also  Ven- 
tura of  Tivoli  and  Ventura  of  Jerusalem):  Rab- 
bi of  Silistria,  Bulgaria,  in  the  latter  lialf  of  the  .six- 
teenth century.  He  was  educated  at  Jerusalem,  but 
later  settled  in  Silistria.  Ventura  was  the  author  of 
"Yemin  Mosheh "  (Mantua,  1624;  2d  ed.,  Amster- 
dam, 1718;  3d  ed.,  The  Hague,  1777),  a  commentary 
on  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah;  and  Aaron 
Alfandari,  in  his  commentary  entitled  "Yad  Aha- 
ron." ascribes  to  him  the  "Ilaggahot  we-Hassagot 
'al  Bet  Yosef,"  a  commentary,  as  yet  unpublished, 
on  the  four  parts  of  the  "Bet  Yosef." 

BiDLiOGRAPHV  :  Stfinsclini'ider.  Cal.  7?of!;.  rnl.  2008 :  Benjacob, 
Oziir  li<l-S:faiiin,  p.  i:n  ;   Kiirst.  llihi.  Jihl.  jii.  418. 

Shabbethai  ben  Abraham  Ventura:  Scholar 
and  I'abbi  of  Spalato  during  the  eighteenth  centuiy ; 
one  of  the  most  prominent  pupils  of  David  Pardo. 
He  was  the  authorof  the  "Nehar  Sbiilnm  "  (Amster- 
dam, 177.")).  novelUe  and  notes  on  theShulhan  'Aruk, 
Orah  Hayyim. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2348:  Aziilai, 
Sliem  ha-Gedi>lim,  11.  80. 
E.   c.  S.    O. 
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VENTURA,  RTJBINO:  SoldiiT;  born  at  Fi- 
nale. Miidciiu.  IT'jri;  ilicd  ill  Toulouse,  France,  April 
5,  1858.  At  the  agi!  of  seventeen  he  was  enrolled 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  he  returned  to  his 
home;  but  in  1817,  owins,'  to  a  dispute  between  him 
and  a  local  policeman,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
country.  He  went  tirst  to  Triest,  and  then  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  for  a  time  a  ship-broker. 
Learning  that  Persia  was  seeking  the  services  of 
European  soldiers,  he  obtained  an  officer's  commis- 
sion, and  helped  to  instruct  the  forces  of  the  shah  in 
European  methods  of  warfare.  He  soon  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel.  On  the  death  of  the  sliah  in 
1822,  Ventura  oH'ered  his  services  to  his  successor, 
'Abbas  Jlirza.  In  the  hitler's  service,  liowever,  were 
a  number  of  English  ollicers  who  were  decidedly 
hostile  to  tlie  French,  with  whom  they  cla.sseil  Ven- 
tura on  account  of  his  having  fought  under  Naiio- 
leon:  and  througli  their  intrigues  Ventura  was  dis- 
missed. He  then  went  to  Lahore,  India,  accepting 
service  in  the  army  of  Ranjit  Sinh.  A  rebellion 
having  ari.sen  in  Afghanistan,  Ventura  conducted 
successfully  several  campaigns  of  a  difiictilt  nature, 
and  greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
of  Lahore. 

Ventura  married  an  Indian  iirincess,  by  wliom  he 
had  a  daughter;  but  he  was  always  desirous  of  re- 
turning to  his  native  coimtry.  In  1837  he  went  on 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  Paris  and  London,  but  was 
recalled  to  Lahore  before  he  had  time  to  visit  his 
family  in  Etirope.  On  the  death  of  Ranjit  Siidi, 
Ventura  took  part  in  the  contest  for  the  succession, 
and  remained  in  the  service  of  the  new  raja,  Dhulip 
Sinh.  During  the  reign  of  the  latter,  Ventura  con- 
tinued his  career  of  conquest;  but  later,  feeling  the 
approach  of  old  age,  lie  returned  to  Europe  and 
settled  in  Paris,  whence  from  time  to  time  he  visited 
his  native  country. 

While  in  India,  Ventura  made  numerous  excava- 
tions. He  presented  Louis  Philippe  with  a  set  of 
ancient  Greek  coins  which  he  had  unearthed,  and 
which  were  evidences  of  the  march  through  that 
country  of  Alexander  the  Great,  In  his  later  years  he 
lost  a  part  of  his  large  fortune  in  unsuccessful  com 
inercial  enterprises.  According  to  Flaminio  Servi, 
Ventura  received  baptism  toward  the  end  of  his  life. 

BiBi.ioiiRAPnv:  Xntizie  S^loricfir  e  lliiinralicli''  dc  (lenerale 
Itultinii  Vtnfunt,  Finttlrsf,  Ksiiustf  <hl  utl  Suo  Ctmcitttt- 
tlinn.  Finale  (tlniilliii,  ls,s:i:  F.SitvI.  in  Carriere  fsrarliticii^ 

X.  47  I  I  .«.<;.:  lilrlii.  In    ]-,ssillii  IsiaiUticn,  .\j[.xl.  lillS  cl  sfi/. 

u.  c. 

VENTURE,  MARDOCHEE:  French  scholar; 
lldUiislied  at  Avignon  in  tin-  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  eollabonition  with  Isaiah  Vidal 
lie  composed  the  "Seder  ha-Kontres"  (Avignon, 
17G."i),  a  collection  of  lituigical  chants  for  the  use  of 
the  .lews  of  the  county  of  Venaissin.  This  compi- 
lation includes  a  i>iyynt  (p. -17;  com  p.  Zun/..  "Z.  0." 
p.  -I'litcompo.sed  by  Venture,  partly  in  Hebrew  and 
partly  in  Provencal,  which  was  translated  into 
French  by  Sabatier  in  his  "Chansons  HebraTco- 
Piovenc.ales  des  .luifsComtadins"  (Nimcs,  187tl)aiid 
by  Pedro  II.,  of  Alcantara,  Kmperorof  IJrazil.  in  his 
"Poesies  lIebraVco-Proven(,'ales  du  Ritiiel  Israelite 
Comtadin"  (Avignon,  1891). 
XII.— 27 


Venture  himself  translated  into  French  "  Priiies 
Journalii^-res  A  I'l'sage  lies  Juifs  Portugais  ou  Ijipa- 
gnols"  (Nice,  1772);  "Prieres  de.s  Jours  du  I{osfli- 
Haschana  et  du  Jour  de  Kippour"  (ih.  1773); 
"I'rieres  des  Jours  de  JeOnes"  (Paris,  1807);  und 
"  Prieres  des  Fetes  de  Pe-ssach,  Scbcbouot,  et  de 
Souccot"  (iA.  1807;  2d  ed.,  ih.  1845). 

^  8.  K. 

VERA  y   ALARCON,  LOPE   DE:    Spanish 

martyr  and  knight  Ccaliallero  i  nnii  emparentado," 
as  he  is  designated  by  a  contemporary)  of  noble 
family;  born  about  lOlUat  San  Clemeulela  Mancha; 
died  July  35,  1644,  at  Valladolid.  Through  his 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature  at 
Salamanca  he  was  drawn  toward  Judaism;  and  lie 
reail  the  Psalms  daily  in  the  original  le.\t.  When 
only  twenty  years  of  age  he  declared  openly  tliat 
he  could  not  believe  that  the  Messiah  had  appeared. 
According  to  the  accoiuit  of  a  contemporary,  the  In- 
quisition at  Valladolid  in  1038,  on  inforniatiou  fur- 
nished by  De  Vera's  own  brother,  cast  De  Vera  iuui 
]nison.  where  he  languished  for  si.\  years.  During 
this  time  he  abstained  from  meat,  circumcised  him- 
self, and  called  himself  "Judael  Creyente"  =  "  Ju- 
dah  the  Believer."  The  most  eminent  llieologiana 
endeavored  in  vain  to  lead  him  back  to  the  Church; 
and  the  entreaties  of  his  fitther  were  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. On  Jidy  25.  1044,  he  was  tied  to  liie  stake, 
and,  as  Sjjino/a  says,  breathed  his  last  with  the 
P.salmist's  words  on  his  lips:  "Into  thine  hand, 
I»rd,  I  commit  my  spirit."  Mis  courage  was  uni- 
versally admired,  the  inquisitor  Moscoso  writing  to 
the  Counte.ss  de  Monterey  thus:  "Never  has  such 
firnmess  been  witnessed  as  that  displayed  by  this 
young  man.  He  was  well  reared,  scholarly,  und 
otherwise  blameless."  The  Marano  poets  Antonio 
Enriipie/,  Gomez  and  Jlanuel  de  Piiia  mourned  in 
their  poems  the  death  of  the  promising  youth. 

BlBi.I0iiRAPMV:  CarJoiio,  Lnd  EiT<lfiir(<iji  de  lumel.  p.  ;«3; 
Muiiu.s.st'1]  I).  Israel,  Sjjfn  hrnelis,  e<l.  L.  Wolf.  p.  47:  J<«»'  <le 
T'elllrt-r.  In  tile  ,-i  ri'.viw.  Aiiir.  2,  It.  1tV44  ;  A,  (ic  Cn.Hint.  //i^/oria 
ill-  Ins  Jnitiits  tie  Ksimua,  p.  212:  I).  I,i'vl  de  lliirrliis.  (iitri- 
rntii  I'lipular  Jiattij/ro,  p.  4:1;  Kay.s4'rllnir.  Si  i>har>liin.  pp. 
•MUt  ««;.;  (;ratz.  Oach.  x.  101. 
.1.  M     K 

VERBAND  DER  VEREINE  FtJR  jU- 
DISCHE  GESCHICHTE  UND  LITERATXTR 
IN  DEUTSCHLAND.      See    Vkuki.n     ki  it    Jl- 

DIS(  III:    (il^i  lll<  Mil:    1  NI)    LlTKIIATIU 

VERBLOVSKI,  GREGORI  LEONTYE- 
VICH  :  Kussiiin  juii>t.  Ihhu  in  the  lir.^t  cpiiirlii  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  dieil  at  Moscow  llXHl  lie 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg, 
from  which  he  graduali'd  in  180(1.  Verblovski  was 
one  of  the  lirst  secretaries  of  the  cin-uit  ccuirt  of  ,S|. 
Petersburg;  he  then  became  a  member  of  timt  of 
Vorone/.h,  and  later  of  that  of  Moscow. 

\'erblovski's  works  include:  "Sisti'iiiallcheski 
Sbornik  Polozheni  i  Izvlccheni  iz  (inizhdanHkikli 
Ka.ssjitzionnykh  RyeshenI  za  18«rt-187.'>"  (3  vols.. 
Voronezh,  1879),  a  .syslemalic  collection  of  rpgiilH 
tions  and  extracts  of  deci.-.ions  of  the  Civil  Coiirl  of 
Ca.s.sation  forthe  pcriiKl  l.s(iO-7.'i.  vol.  (  iM'ingdevoiol 
to  civil  law,  and  vol.  il.  to  civil  lawciuM-s:  alsusimilur 
collections  for  1870-78  (lA.  1880),  for  J870  (Moscow. 
1881),  for  1880  (ift.  1882).  and  for  1888-88  (St  Peters- 
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burg,  1889);  "Dvizlicnie  Riisskavo  Giazlulanskavo 
Protzessa"  {ili.  1883;  2de(\.  1889),  on  the  procccd- 
ingsin  a  Hiissian  rivil  lawsuit;  "Zakniinpolozlicniya 
o  Poshliiiakh  s  Iinuslichcstv  Pfrckliodyiislicliikli 
Bczmcziliiy mi  Sposobaini "  (Voronezh,  1883),  on  laws 
conrcTiiing  taxes;  "Polozlieiiic  o  Sovyete  po  Zhel- 
}'ezn(i(innizhnyni  Dyelam  "  ((A.  1886),  the  statute  of 
the  council  on  railway  allairs;  "Zakonopolozheniya 
o  Prcolirazovanii  Myestnykh  Krestyauskikh  i  Su- 
(lebnykh  Uchrezhrleni "  (ib.  1890);  "Sudoprnizvod- 
stvo  Grazhdanskne  i  Ucolovnoe  vNovykh  Sudcbno- 
Adniinistrativnykh  UeiirezhdeniyaUh  "  {ib.  1891). 

Besides,  Vcrblovski  published  in  the  Russian  jurid 
ical  press  a  series  of  articles  of  practioal  interest ; 
and,  at  tlie  instance  of  the  editorial  commission  in- 
stituted for  tlie  purpose  of  drawing  tip  a  new  civil 
code,  he  translated  into  Russian  the  general  civil 
code  of  1811  of  the  Austrian  empire  {ib.  1885). 

n.  n.  V.  R. 

VERCELLI :  City  in  the  compartimentn  of  Pied- 
mont, Italy.  T!ie  oldest  document  in  existence  con- 
cerning its  Jews  is  dated  Feb.  16,  1446,  and  consists 
of  a  pernut  granted  by  the  city  council  to  one  Abramo 
della  Vigneria  and  his  son  Angelo  to  open  in  Ver- 
celli  a  banking  and  loan  establishment,  on  condition 
of  their  lending  the  city  100  florins,  when  required, 
for  a  term  of  six  montlis  without  interest,  and  for  a 
longer  period  with  interest.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  permits,  granted  for  a  set  time  only,  but 
renewable,  which  authorized  the  residence  of  He- 
brews within  the  city,  and  regulated  their  rights  as 
well  as  their  duties  to  the  government.  The  Jews 
at  this  time  were  governed  according  to  the  harsh 
statutes  of  Amadeus  VIII.  promulgated  June  17, 
1430,  which,  among  other  regulations,  obliged  them 
to  wear  tlie  customary  badge,  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  red  cloth  on  the  shoulder. 

Under  Eminannel-Philibert  the  Piedmontcso  Jews 
were  twice  threatened  liy  decrees  of  expulsion  from 
the  province.  The  first  of  these  was  promulgated 
July  19,  1.560;  but  through  the  intercession  of  the 
duchess  Margherita  the  Jews  obtained  a  stay  of 
four  months.  Then  one  of  the  duke's  councilors 
persuaded  him  to  renew  the  decree,  fixing  the  time 
of  the  expulsion -within  ten  days;  but  fortunately, 
through  the  efforts  of  an  assistant  physician  attached 
to  the  ducal  triliunal.  a  revocation  of  the  edict  was 
obtained.  Later  on  (Oct.,  15G6)Eriinianuel-Phi]ibert 
ordered  the  iniuu'diale  departure  from  his  dominions 
of  all  tlie  Jews,  unless  they  consented  to  pay  him 
the  sum  of  4.000  gold  florins.  Tlicy  cpiitted  the 
country,  but  shortly  afterward  were  allowed  to  re- 
turn on  condition  of  iiayiiig  down  2,000  florins  and 
suhmitting  to  a  yearly  tax.  On  Sept. 
Under  Em-  9,  l,"iT2,  at  the  instance  of  one  Vitale 
manuel-  Sacerdoli,  Emmannel-Phililiert  pub- 
Philibert.  lished  a  decree  which  somewhat  miti- 
gated the  severity  of  the  laws  of 
Amadeus  VIII.  AVlien,  in  1.597,  the  Jews  were 
banished  from  the  Milanese  territories,  a  number 
of  the  exiles  took  refuge  in  Vercelli,  among  whom 
Wift;  the  continuator  of  the  "'Einek  ha-Haka "  of 
Joseph  ha-Kohcn.  The  anonymous  historian  relates 
that  he  and  his  family  remained  in  Vercelli  for  some 
days,  hoping  to  establish  tlicir  abode  in  the  city: 


luit,  although  Emmanuel-Philibcrt  had  promised  the 
Jews  but  a  short  time  before  that  they  sliould  remain 
nnuiolested  in  his  dominions,  liis  son,  Cliarles  Em- 
manuel, Duke  of  Savoy,  was  unwilling  to  alTord  an 
a.sylum  in  his  territories  to  the  Jewish  exiles  from 
other  provinces,  and  when  lie  learned  that  there 
were  munerous  Hebrew  refugees  in  Vercelli,  he  is- 
sued a  decree  banishing  them  from  that  city  also. 
(Jliarles  Emmanuel  confirmed  the  piivileges  granted 
by  his  father  to  his  own  sulijects  (see  Tiliix). 

Until  the  year  IGOO  the  Italian  ritual  was  used 
by  the  Jews  of  Vercelli.     In  that  year  one  Abram 
Levi,  having  purchased  the   loan  and  banking  es- 
tablishment of  Norzi  and  Sacerdote,  settled  in  the 
city ;  and,   owing  to  Lis  influence  and  ellorts,  the 
German   ritual  was  adopted,   and   it 
Italian       has  remained  in  use  until  the  present 
Ritual        day.     Ralibi  Hayj'im   Segre,  who  in 
Superseded  16.53  came  from  Casale  Monferrato  to 
by  the        reside  in  Vercelli,  was  .sent  with  Sam- 
German,      sou  Baclii  and  Jacob  Pugliese  to  the 
East   to  investigate  the   theories  and 
writings  of  Shabbethai  Zcbi,   the  expenses  of  his 
journey  being  defraj'cd  by  Jonah  Clava  (Kezigin). 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  notwithstanding 
the  general  progress  of  the  times,  the  condition  of 
the  Vercelli  Jews  did  not  improve.  Indeed,  it  be- 
came worse,  owing  to  the  preiionderating  influence 
of  the  papal  court.  The  constitutional  laws  of  1723. 
1729,  and  1770  were  almost  as  inimical  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Jews  as  the  ancient  ducal  statutes  had 
been.  Until  the  year  1724  the  Jewish  inhabitants 
were  permitted  to  live  in  any  portion  of  the  city; 
but  in  that  year  the}'  were  restricted  to  a  special 
quarter.  Their  concentration  in  tlie  ghetto  soon 
showed  the  need  of  a  larger  synagogue;  and  a  new 
edifice  was  opened  on  the  eve  of  Rosh  lia-Slianah, 
1740.  The  financial  status  of  the  Jews  of  Vercelli 
improved  greatly  after  the  death  of  Elijah  Emman- 
uel Foa  (July  20,  1796),  who  bequeathed  his  large 
fortune  to  the  community  for  the  aid  and  support 
of  charitable  societies  and  institutions,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  establishment  of  a  Hebrew  college  in 
his  own  house.  The  Collcgis  Foa  (Foa  College)  was 
opened  Sept.,  1829,  and  is  still  (190.5)  in  existence. 
It  has  given  many  noteworthy  rabbi.s  and  professors 
to  the  Italian  Jewry. 

Willi  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  came 
indications  of  better  times  for  the  Jews  of  Piedmont; 
but  tlie  Austro-Russian  provisional  government  of 
Piedmont  at  the  restoration,  in  1799, 
Effects  of    restored  them  to  their  former  status. 
the  French  Later,  by  a  patent  of  March  6,  1816, 
Revolu-      \'ictor  Emmanuel  I. definitely  freed  the 
tion.         Jews  from  the  obligation  of  wearing 
a  badge,  and  conferred  on  them  leave 
to  engage  in  merchandise,  trade,  and  the  fine  art.s. 
They  were,  however,  still  excluded  from  the  univer- 
sities, from  public  offices,  and  from  the  administra- 
tion of  charities.     The  law  of  Charles  Albert ,  enacted 
June  19,  1848,  completed  the  work  of  enianeipation, 
and  establislied  the  Jews  on  the  footing  <if  citizen- 
ship.    In  1853  a  Hebrew  journal,  the  "Educatore 
Israclita,"  edited  liy  Giusejipe  Levi  and  Esdra  Pon- 
tremoli,  was   founded   in  Vercelli.     Tlie   "Vessillo 
Israelitico  "  of  Casale  Monferrato,  founded  by  Fla- 
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minio  Servi  in  1878,  is  tlie  successor  of  tliis  review. 
In  1878  a  new  temple  was  dedicated. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tlie  principal  savants 
and  rabbis  of  Vcrcclli;  sixtecntli  century:  Isaac 
Kolien  ("R.  E.  J."  xvi.  39  et  seq.)\  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  Jacob  Bachi,  Hanancel  ben  Aaron  Aslier  Nan- 
tova;  cighteentli  century:  Benjamin  Segre,  Elisha 
ben  Hayj'im  Segre,  Josliua  Benzion  ben  Elisha 
Segre,  Joshua  Benzion  ben  Benjamin  Segre;  nine- 
teenth century ;  Alessandro  Foa,  Giuseppe  Levi 
Gattinara,  Sabato  Graziadio  Treves,  Jedidiah  Levi. 
Michele  Vita  Treves,  Isacco  Sanguinetti,  Felice 
Tedeschi,  Giuseppe  Haffaelle  Levi. 

In  1864  the  city  contained  600  Jews;  shortly  after- 
ward tlieirnumbers  began  to  diminish  ;  in  1866  there 
were  but  500;  and  to-day  they  number  only  369. 

Bibliography:  F.  Servi,  in  Edneatnre  IxraeMtA.  xiw^W  et 
«fq..  XV.  ;Jt;  ( f  .v(7/.;  (.i.  Vollno.  Ciindiziniic  Giuriilirii  (h'uli 
lytaelili  iii  Pifmrn}te  rrinia  (h'W  KnuiDcipmifiiie.  Turin. 
1904:  M.  KInzi,  in  RivMa  hnnlitica.  i.  ?-'« .■(  s.i;.:  WiHiier. 
in  liis  edition  of  'Emck  lut-Uakn,  pp.  UK,  1U5.  lUi;  K.  Servi. 
in  Corriere  Israclilico,  pp.  ITa  ct  seq.;  Mortara,  Iiulice, 

u.  c. 

VERDICT.     Sec  Judc.ment. 

VERDTJN  (Helirew.  pTlll) :  Capital  of  the  de- 
parlinnit  nf  ^leii.se,  France.  Jews  resided  there 
from  l\n'.  twelfth  century ;  and  among  the  scholars 
of  the  citv  may  be  menti(uied  the  tosatist  Samuel  b. 
Havvim  (Tosef.,  Yeb.  Goa,  66b;  Tosef.,  M.  K.  23a; 
fosef.,  15.  K.  77a,  Sfla),  Samuel  h.  Joseph  the 
Younger  (Tosef.,  Niddah,  28a),  and  Jacob  b.  Joseph, 
brotlier  of  Samuel. 

In  1433  Canon  Guillaume  Chancy  made,  on  behalf 
of  the  chajiter  and  the  city,  a  fruitless  request  to  the 
Council  of  Basel  to  relieve  the  stiaiiied  tinancial  situ- 
ation by  authorizing  expelled  Jews  to  return  to 
Verdun;  but  until  the  annex;ition  to  France  in  lo.'jO 
of  the  three  bishoprics  of  Toul,  i\Ietz,  and  Verdun, 
all  rights  of  residence  in  the  town  and  even  of  tran- 
sit through  it  were  forbidden  to  the  Jews.  Letters 
patent  from  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV., 
and  Louis  XV.,  however,  permitted  the  Jews  of 
Jletz  to  sojourn  for  very  brief  periods  in  Verdun  to 
attend  to  business.  In  1774  a  Jew  who  had  remained 
in  the  city  for  three  days  was  expelled  by  order  of 
De  Watrouville,  representative  of  the  Slanpiis  de 
Creil,  theintcndant.  In  1748  the  Jewish  community 
of  Metz  addressed  a  petition  to  the  intendaiit,  asking 
that  ils  members  be  allowed  to  visit  Verdun,  but 
this  rci|uest  was  refu.sed  on  account  of  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  merchants,  goldsmiths,  tailors, 
second-hand  dealers,  and,  above  all.  the  gild-wanlens 
("eehevins")  of  the  city,  who  were  united  in  their 
lioslility  to  the  Jews.  In  17.j3and  170,5  a  number 
of  Jews  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Verdun,  but  were 
expelled  by  the  intendant  at  the  urgent  demand  of 
the  gilds;  and  from  that  time  until  the  Hevolution 
of  178!)  there  are  no  traces  of  Jews  in  the  city. 

The  existing  communily,  which  was  founiled 
in  1792,  now  (lOOri)  consists  of  about  forty -live 
families. 

BiBMooRAPiiv:  Documcnt.i  In  llic  miinlrlpal  nrrlilves:  lluvl. 
Killer,  .YdIm  .siir  le.iArcltivr.iih-  rlIl',^rl-llr.^  ille  ile  I  cnliiii, 
Metz,  ]XVt:  Ciirninlv,  lii  Iteviie  OrUiiliile.  I.  .'■I.'i;  (irii».s,  (.'iil- 
liii  Juilaini.  pp.  2<lS  ai7  :  H.  f..  J.  xl.  lai :  Wnwelioum,  .1  ii- 
tiquitlKde  In  Uaule  Uclyiiiue,  il.  IHl,  I'lirla,  UM:  /iiiiz.  /:. 
a.  pp.  so,  55.  , 

D.  s*-    '*■• 


VEKEIN  ZXTR  ABWEHR  DES  ANTI- 
SEMITISMUS:  Naiiif  <.f  two  societies  for  com- 
bating ami  Seiiiitism.  The  first  was  formed  in  Ber- 
lin toward  the  end  of  1890  by  twelve  men  who 
issued  an  appeal  to  the  German  people,  calling  upon 
Jews  and  Christians  alike  to  tight  the  exces.se8  of 
anti-Semitism  and  especially  all  altenipt.s  to  rob  the 
Jews  of  their  rights  of  etiuality.  This  appeal,  is- 
sued in  Jan.,  1891,  received  .ISS  signatures  from 
among  the  most  prominent  men  of  Germany.  The 
poets  Freytag,  Ileyse,  and  Sudermami  (the  tirst,  on 
account  of  the  Jewish  charaelers  in  his  novel  "Soil 
und  IIaben"aiid  in  his  drama  "  Die  Joiirnalistcn," 
had  been  considered  a  parlizan  of  anti  Semiiism); 
scholars  like  iMommsen  and  Erich  Schmidt;  poli- 
ticians like  Von  Foickenbeek  and  Baron  von  Stiiuf- 
fenberg;  and  Protestant  clergymen  like  Dreyer  and 
Zittel — these  were  among  the  signers  ("Allg  Zeif. 
desJud."  Jan.  29.  1891;  "  Mittheilungen,"  etc.,  Jan. 
30,  1901).  A  similar  society  was  founded  in  Vienna 
July  20,  1891  COesterreichi-sche  Wochenschrift." 
1891,  p.  526),  of  which  the  most  prominent  organi- 
zers were  Baron  and  Baroness  von  Suttner  and  Pro- 
fes.sor  Nothnagel. 

The.se  societies  counted  mostly  upon  Christians  for 
support,  although  Jewish  members  were  accepted. 
The  Berlin  society  reported  at  ils  tirst  general  meet- 
ing. Nov.  28,  1893,  a  membership  of  13,338  distrib- 
uted in  963  localities.  Its  presidents  were  the  emi- 
nent jurist  and  statesman  Undolf  Gneist  (up  to 
1895)  and  the  liberal  politicians Ileinrich  |{ickert(up 
to  1902)  and  Theodor  Barth.  Tlie  propaganda  of 
the  societies  was  carried  on  chielly  by  means  of  pop- 
ular literature  intended  to  check  the  growing  auti- 
Semilic  movement.  Besides  leaflets  and  pamphlets, 
the  Berlin  society  published  (1891)  the"  Ainisenulen- 
spiegel,"  a  handbook  of  refutations  tif  the  .slanderous 
assertions  found  in  the  "  Autisemitenkalechismus," 
and  (from  Oct.  21,  1891)  the  weekly  "  Millheilungen 
aus  dem  Verein  zur  Abwehr  des  Antisemitismus," 
which  isacomplete record  of  the  aiiti  Si-mitic  move- 
ment, containing  valuable  material  for  the  refutation 
of  anti  Semitic  charges.  Both  societies  have  from 
time  to  time  protested  to  the  authorities  against  the 
unjust  treatment  of  the  Jews,  and  have  therefore 
been  called  by  their  opponents  " Judenschulz- 
truppe"  (Jew-guards).  The  Vienna  society  has 
established  a  "  Heclits-schutzabtheiliing,"  a  bureau 
for  legal  advice  to  victims  of  anti-Semitism. 

The  foundation  of  the  Berlin  society  (•oincide<l 
—  hardly  by  accident  —  with  the  retirement  of 
Court  Chaplain  SlOeker  and  a  condemnation  of  anti- 
Semitism  by  Emperor  William  in  a  conversiilion 
with  his  Jewish  classmate  Jiidge  Sonuner.  The 
effect  of  the  society's  agilntion  can  not  be  niensim'il 
with  any  degree  of"  certniiity,  although  In  Germany 
the  anti  Semitic  movement  has  made  no  progrrM 
since  1892. 
lIini.iooRAPnv:  Jfi7()ii-H""0'-»i<i'«  'I""  I'rrrlfi  «iir.Un«>ir 
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VEREIN  FUR  CULTUR  UND  WI8SEN- 
SCHAFT  DER  JUDEN  :  Society  founded  ai  Ikr 
lin(Nov,2T.  l-^l'.ii  bv  1,.  npold  Zunjt,  Eduard  Gan«, 
aii<l  .Mosi'S  Moser.  The  objects  of  the  WH-iety  were 
to  improve  the  social  position  of  Die  Jews  and  lo 
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cIk'cU  the  lonvcrsioiis  lo  Cliristiaiiity  wliicli  at  tlial 
time  liail  alarmingly  increased  in  the  Berlin  commu- 
nity. These  aims  were  to  be  attained  by  spreading 
general  culture  among  the  Jews  and  by  furthering 
the  study  of  Jewish  liistory  and  literature.  About 
tifty  intellectual  members  of  the  Berlin  community 
joined  the  society,  among  them  the  [ihilologist  I^ud- 
wig  M.\itKis,  to  whose  character  lleinrich  Heine 
paid  a  glowing  tribute.  On  Aug.  4,  1822,  Heine 
himself  joined  the  society,  and  later  some  of  the  sur- 
viving members  of  Jlendelssohn's  circle,  as  David 
Fiiiioui.A.NDEH  and  Lazarus  Bendavid,  followed 
suit.  Outside  of  Berlin  tlu;  society  was  joined  by 
about  twenty  members  of  the  temple  congregation 
at  Hamburg  (see  Jew.  Excvc.  vi.  193a).  and  also  by 
individual  Jews  in  other  places. 

The  .society,  in  spite  of  its  very  limited  means, 
planned  to  establish  a  complete  system  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  from  primary  to  academic,  in- 
cluding industrial  schools.  It  actually  opened  a 
school  in  which  Polish  bahurim,  who  came  to  Ber- 
lin in  large  numbers,  were  instructed  in  secular 
branches.  At  tlie  same  time  the  society  pi'epared  a 
program  for  a  normal  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Jewish  religion.  Heine  propo.sed  the  founding  of  a 
women's  au.viliary  society  which  should  promote  the 
aims  of  the  mother  institution  in  the  homes.  How- 
ever, on  account  of  this  manifold  activity,  no  tangi- 
ble results  were  accomplished,  and  hence  it  was 
decided  to  limit  the  work  of  the  society  to  the  fur- 
thering of  "Jewish  science."  With  this  aim  in  view 
the  society  began  in  1822  to  publish  a  "Zeitschrift 
fi'ir  die  Wisseuschaft  des  Judenthums, "  of  which 
Leo|)old  Zunz  was  the  editor.  The  first  number  was 
headed  by  an  article  entitled  "Ueber  den  Begriff 
einer  Wissensehaft  des  Judenthums."  Gans  wrote 
on  Talmudic  law,  and  Zunz  contributed  an  essay 
entitled  "  Salomon  ben  Isak,  Genannt  Raschi.  "  As 
early  as  May,  1823,  however,  the  editors  felt  obliged 
to  ask  the  public  to  show  greater  interest  in  the 
periodical;  this  request  being  unheeded,  the  soci- 
ety had  to  cease  its  activity,  a  ceremonious  farewell- 
meeting  which  had  been  suggested  being  tactfully 
omitted.  Eduard  Gans,  who  had  been  among  the 
most  active  members  of  the  society,  was  the  fnrst  to 
desert  the  cause;  he  became  converted  to  Christianity 
in  order  to  obtain  a  professorship.  Others  followed 
him,  and  on  account  of  the  general  lack  of  interest 
the  rest  desi)aired  of  attaining  any  measure  of 
success. 

Biiii.iiMiRAPnv:  Griitz,  (Icscli.  xi.  397  et  seq.:  Heinrioh  Heine, 
Liuluiu Mdikiis.  Deiiliwortc  ;  G.  Karpeles,  Heiiirieh  Hciiif  : 
Aus  Seitiem  Lchen  uml  nun  Seiner Zeit.  Berlin,  1901 ;  Ziil- 
tchrift  fttr  die  Wissen»chaft  ((es  Judenthums,  Berlin,  1823. 
n  E.   Co. 

VEREIN  FTTR  JTJDISCHE  GESCHICHTE 
UND  LITERATUR  :  Name  of  societies  founded  in 
many  German  cities  since  about  1890  for  the  spread  of 
the  study  of  Jewishhistory  and  literature.  Although 
certain  societies  of  the  kind  had  existed  earlier,  the 
first  impetus  was  given  to  the  popular  study  of  these 
subjects  through  the  awakening  of  Jewish  sensibili- 
ties by  the  growing  anti-Semitic  movement.  It  was 
chiefly  felt  in  Jewish  student  circles.  The  growth 
of  the  movement  began  when  Gustav  Karpeles,  after 
liaving  founded  such  a  society  in  Berlin  (Jan.  2, 


1892),  organized  the  various  societies  into  a  union 
known  as  Verband  der  Vereine  fiir  Jiidische 
Geschichte  und  Literatur  in  Deutschland  (Dec. 
2(').  1893).  Thisassociation  furnishes  lists  of  speakers 
to  the  constituent  societies,  issues  pamphlets,  and 
has  published  since  1898  the  "  Jahrbuch  fiir  Jiidische 
Geschiclitc  und  Literatur,"  of  which  up  to  the  ])res- 
ent  (1905)  seven  volumes  liave  appeared.  These 
contain  popular  scientific  essays  and  some, fiction; 
and  among  the  contributors  are  to  be  found  the  most 
eminent  representatives  of  Jewish  literature. 

There  are  about  200  societies,  with  about  If), 000 
members,  in  Germany.  The  Jewish  Cliautau(iua 
Society  in  the  United  Slates,  the  Jewish  Study  Cir- 
cles in  England,  and  the  Universite  Juive  in  France 
have  followed  somewhat  similar  courses.  An  older 
organization  of  the  same  kind  is  the  Afike  Yehu- 
dah  of  Prague. 

BiBi.iOGRAPHT  :  Jahrbuch  fUr  J ildixche  Ocschichte  und  Lite- 
ratur, Berlin,  1888  ct  scQ. 

D. 
VilRITi:    ISRAilLITE,    LA.      See   Period- 
icals. 

VERONA  :  Chief  city  of  the  Italian  province  of 
the  same  name.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century  it 
numbered  Jews  among  its  inhabitants.  They  appear 
to  have  been  treated  with  great  harshness  by  Arch- 
bishop Raterio,  and  were  later  e.\pelled  from  the 
city.  Until  1408  they  had  apparently  no  recognized 
status  or  right  of  residence  in  Verona,  although 
a  few  actually  lived  there  and  engaged  in  com- 
merce. In  that  year  (Dec.  31),  shortly  after  Verona 
had  passed  under  the  government  of  the  republic  of 
Venice,  the  Jews  obtained  permission  to  live  in  the 
city  and  to  lend  money  at  interest.  This  concession 
met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  a  large  number 
of  the  citizens;  and  all  other  professions  were  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews.  They  lived  among  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  quarter  of  San  Sebastiano,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  city,  and  built  a  synagogue  in  the  Vicolo 
dei  Croeioni,  of  which  no  traces  now  remain.  lu 
1422  they  were  compelled  to  wear  a  badge,  in  the 
form  of  a  yellow  wheel,  on  the  breast,  or  to  pay  a 
fine  of  25  lire.  The  regulation,  however,  gradually 
came  to  be  disregarded,  but  the  ordinance  decreeing 
the  use  of  the  badge  was  renewed.  In  1443  the  Jews 
were  again  refused  permission  to  engage  in  the  pro- 
fessions: and  the  shape  of  the  badge  was  changed 
from  a  circle  to  a  star.  The  original  form  was, 
however,  restoreil  in  1480. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  common   council,   dated 
March   11,  1499,  the  Jews  were  banished  fiom  the 
city  and  province  of  Verona,  and  tlieir  places  were 
filled  by  Christian  usurers,  who  so  greatly  oppressed 
the  poor  that  the  Jews  were  shortly  afterward  re- 
called.    It  is   ]irobable   that   some  Jews   remained 
in  the  city  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  banishment ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  there  were  some  scattered  through- 
out the  province,  proof  of  their  prcs- 
Fifteenth    euce  being  afforded  by  a  tombstone  of 
and  this  period,  found  in  the  neighboring 

Sixteenth    village  of  Lonato.    But,  whether  they 
Centuries,    never  really  quitted  the  province,  or 
whether  they  gradually  returned  to  it, 
in  1.52G  the  citizens  of  Verona  petitioned  the  Venetian 
reiiublic  to  prohibit  the  Jews  from  lending  money 
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at  interest  in  the  city  and  tcrritoiy  of  Verona.  This 
request  was  granted,  and  the  decree  of  proliibition 
was  ratified  on  Dec.  4,  1.548.  In  1527  a  yeUow  cap 
("berretto")  was  substitiitc<l  for  the  whec'-liadge. 
An  old  manuscript,  dated  l.")39,  now  in  tlie  jjosses- 
sion  of  tlie  Hebrew  community  of  Verona,  contains 
an  account  of  the  .lewi.sh  assemblies,  of  tlie  amount 
of  their  taxes,  of  the  fines  levied  on  them,  etc.  In 
1578  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  pawn  articles 
at  the  moute  di  pieta  (see  Pledges,  Histokic.vi. 
View). 

After  their  cxpidsion  from  the  Milanese  territory, 
some  of  the  refugees  settled  in  Verona  (l.'J97).  In 
1599  Agostino  Valieri,  Bishop  of  Verona,  resolved 
to  segregate  the  Jews  in  a  ghetto;  but,  not  finding  a 
suitable  location,  he  contented  himself  b}'  enforcing 
the  obligation  of  wearing  the  yellow  cap.  In  the 
Siime  year  the  Jews  ojiened  their  cemetery,  wliieh 
remained  in  use  until  IIH').  In  1004  the  bishop  car- 
ried out  his  designs,  and  enclosed  the  Jews  in  a 
ghetto,  in  a  place  called  "Sotto  i  Tetti"  (under  the 
roofs).  At  this  time  they  numbered  about  400  and 
possessed  twenty-five  shops.  All  expenses  for  the 
improvement  of  the  ghetto  were  borne  by  the  Jews 
themselves;  and  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  in  onler 
to  build  a  synagogue.  Finally  the^' 
The  obtained  a   license,    renewable  every 

Ghetto.  five  years,  to  live  in  the  city,  on  con- 
dition of  the  payment  of  a  special  tax. 
When  the  plague  broke  out  in  Verona  in  1030.  the 
Jewsremained  immune,  which  so  enraged  the  Chris- 
tians that  they  cast  into  the  ghetto  the  garments 
infected  bj'  the  sick,  and  thus  spread  the  pestilence 
among  its  inhabitants. 

At  this  epoch  many  Hebrew  books  were  published 
at  Verona,  among  them  being  Midrash  Tanhunia 
(159.")),  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (10-,'5),  the  P.salms  (1()44), 
and  "'En  Yisrael "  (1049).  In  1045  the  synagogue 
was  supplied  with  an  Ark  of  the  Law  of  red  marble 
and  a  beautiful  and  cosily  "tehah,"  also  of  marble. 
In  1655  a  large  number  of  Jfaranos.  headed  by  Mo.se 
Gaon  and  Giovanni  Navarra,  obtained  leave  to  settle 
in  Verona,  for  commercial  purjioses;  and  habitations 
were  assigned  them  in  what  was  known  as  the 
"Ghetto  Nuovo"  (New  Ghetto).  These  Jews 
were  called  "Ponentini"  ;  the  others,  "Levantines" 
or  "Greeks."  In  1700  there  were  two  Jewish  physi- 
cians in  Verona:  in  1790,  four. 

On  the  night  of  Oct.  ;50,  1780,  a  terrible  conllagra- 
tion  accidental!)'  broke  out  in  the  ghetto,  and  raged 
fiercely  fur  three  days,  ii()twilhstan<ling  the  efforts  of 
Jews  and  Christians  alike  to  exlingiiish  it.  During 
the  course  of  the  fire  five  Jews  were  killed  and  a 
great  number  injured.  The  painter  Vila  Greco  has 
commemorated  this  disaster  in  one  of  his  pictures. 

During  the  occupation  of  Verona  by  the  French  in 

1797,  the  gates  of  the  ghetto  were  torn 

The  French  down  and  burned  in  the  public  .square; 

Oc-  and  thenceforth  the  Hebrews  were  per- 

cupation.     mitted  to  reside  in  any  portion  of  the 

city.     On  June  2  of  thatyear  a  decree 

was  issued,  ordering  that  the  Jews  bi'  represented  in 

the  council  of  commerce.     On  the  restoration  of  the 

Austrian  government  a  fanatical  haired  of  the  Jews 

was  fomented  among  the  Christian  population  by 

the  priests;  and   the  Jews   were   so   overwhelmed 


with  insults,  affronts,  and  injuries  that  the  Austrian 
governor  of  the  province  was  obliged  to  interfere. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  Jan.  22,  1708.  forbid 
ding,  under  heavy  .penalties,  the  molestation  of  any 
citizen,  by  word  or  act ;  but  the  ill  treatment  of  the 
Jews  continued  almost  unabatedly  until  the  i.ssueof 
a  second  proclamation  (Aug.  17,  1799),  which  <leH 
nitelyforbaile  all  further  molestation  of  them.  Tlii'y 
fared  better  on  the  resumption  of  French  domination 
in  1805.  Verona  was  represented  l)y  Israel  Coen  at 
the  great  Sanhedrin  at  Paris  in  1800. 

The  community  lias  now  (1905)  greatly  diminished. 
In  1700  the  Jews  in  Verona  numbrred  881;  in  1770 
there  were  905;  in  1804  they  had  increased  to  1.200; 
while  at  the  present  day  there  are  only  000. 

Many  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  associations  of  Venina 
still  exist,  the  jirincipal  ones  being;  I.,ji  Misericordja 
(Hebrew  name,  "Gemilut  Hasailim  ").  founded  in 
1599;  the  confraternity  for  I  he  religions  burial  of  thi- 
dead("Gomel  Dallini  ").  foundc'il about  1.599;  theso- 
ciety  for  the  aid  of  the  sick  poor("  Hikknr  Holim  "), 
fotinded  in  1610,  with  which  the  as.s(iciatioii  for  the 
proper  attendance  on  the  dea<I  ("  IJw- 
Phil-         yatHen")  wasallilialed  in  1705;  ".Sho- 

anthropic     merim  la-Buker"  dOlOi.  and  "  Mish 
As-  meretha-Ho(lesh"(1040),  bothiievoted 

sociations.    to  the  recitation  of  pmyers;  a  confra- 
ternity for  the  recital  of  the  "Tikkun 
Hazot"(1655;  see  Zunz,  "Ritus,"  p.  152);  and  "Lim 
mude  Adonai "  (1703),  for  the  pursuit  of  religious 
studies. 

The  following  rabbis  and  scholars  were  natives  or 
residents  of  Verona: 

Tweftth  and  thirteentti  centuries :  F.lenzar  h.  Samiiot  of  Vi-- 
rnna.  Slxteentli  lentiiry :  Eltim  lielir.  Ilannii  BiL'i.«iinl,  J(«liiia 
•lacob  ben  Johanan  lleilpron.  Most-s  Murvntlli.  .\t»niliuiii  Mcna- 
lieni  l)en  .Jacob  Porto,  anil  Attraliain  tx-ri  Jchiff  l'un<*.  Sovi-n- 
tecntti  centur>' :  Judah  Lob  A^bkenazl.  lle/fklati  .MonJet^i  iH'ti 
SainufJ  t.layylin  BiLsi^ani.  Israet  Hezcklali  llassjinl.  (ierstioin 
l)fii  Mordecai  Bassanl,  Mortlecai  Iti'ii  Jact>l)  lla^Miiit.  iMtlali  lii>n 
Mordecai  Bas.saiil,  Lsaac  Tanloso.  Slaieon  t'olicn.  Sarnticl  ln-n 
.lacol)  Meldota,  Samuel  ben  Itaphael  Meldola,  S;iiiini'l  Meniri. 
Moses  ,\ftrahain  ben  Jloses  Roiiianln.  Jos4*pI»  ShalU  Immi  Klli-zer 
RtcllettI,  .\braliam  Sliallll.  Isaac  iKn  Samuel  Levi  Valle,  JuiUh 
ben  Moses  Funo.  and  .^bnihain  /I'mal.i.  KlirhteenUi  oenlurt  : 
Solomon  ben  Israel  Ba.s.sanl.  Jacob  Ik'H  ManiLss*'h  lientltl. 
ManiLs.seh  ben  Jacob  Gentill.  Josepli  Marin.  Menalii'in  Nnvami, 
Izzlel  Joel  rincherle,  and  Nelham-el  Ih'h  IzzIiI  J.wI  I'Incherle. 
Nineteenth  century:  Moses  Shalilwttial  Ile»T.  .\bnimo  Muln<i(er. 
David  Siumiel  Panlo.  Jacob  Vitji  Im'U  David  Sjtmuel  l*anlo. 
Samiiet  ben  David  S;imuel  Pardo,  Jacf>l)  l,lal  Kecanatl,  Fmanuole 
(Menalieno  ItecanaU.  Abmliam  (ireifo,  Uuvid  Fortl.s,  and 
Anirelo  Carpi. 
Biiu.ioiiiiArilv  :  n.  Forlls.  In  Kiluralnrr  Itrnflllx.  xl.  190.  Mil 

if  ,vii(.,  ;iltic(  ftq.;  xli.  I>s  ft  sf</..  Ill)  rl  «.  ;  .  •-1"  .'  ■■-■j  :  « 

Calabl.  if),    xl.  TSct  »i()..  3M  it«i(.;  JoM'pli 

)j<i-;i(ifLir,  ed.  Wiener,  p.  i:i."i:  Ih^lla  Corie.  ^ 

UAC,  tmoli  xlv.,  pp.  Lli;  if  si<;.:  Morlani.  Iii'i- 

Patrnliiaia,  ijiUn  serii's,  civi.  S15;  (JOdeni;iiiii,  i..  ••  h    ii    c 

8.  r.  c. 

VERSE-DIVISION :  The  syalem  of  bn-aking 
npllie  liiblic  .il  li\i  into  verses  may  seem,  liotli  h)  the 
t)riginal  and  in  I  he  versions,  to  go  hand  in  liniid  with 
its  division  into  chapters.  In  iriitli.  however,  the 
chapler-dlvlsion  anil  the  verse divislnn  art- of  difTcr 
enl  origin.  Thedivisiiiiiinlochaplers  wHseniployi-d 
first  in  the  Vulgate,  perhaps  by  Stephen  Liington. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (d.  1228).  It  wiisadopl.-.! 
by  Jewish  scholars  for  purpos<-s  of  reference  —  not 
oiily  by  Isa.u-  Nathan  nt  n  Km.onvmis  In  his 
great  c(mcordanee.  "  .MeTr  Nelib"  (Venio-.  1528). 
but,  not  long  afl<r  its  introilucllon  Into  the  Viilgnli-, 
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by   Solomon   b.    Islimael    (see   "Theologisch   Tijd- 
sclirift."  1878,  p.  104) — iiuil  was  iiitrodnueil  into  the 

printed  editions  of  tlic  Hebrew  text, 
Chapter-  from  the  Bomberg  Bil)le  of  ir)21  down- 
Divisions  ward.  On  tlic  oilier  hand,  verse 
Christian,    division,  with  the  elaborate  systems  of 

accentuation  resting  upon  it,  is  in  itself 
essentially  a  part  of  the  Masoretic  tradition,  although 
notation  by  means  of  ligures  in  the  text,  or  on 
the  margin,  was  employed  first  in  the  Latin  Bibles 
of  ir)28  and  1.^5i5,  and  somewhat  later  (1571)  by 
Arias  Montanus  in  the  Antwerp  Bible:  a  figure 
on  the  margin  corresponded  to  a  cross  in  the  text 
at  the  beginning  of  each  verse.  The  Athias  Bible 
(lG.59-61)  was  the  first  edition  with  verse-notation 
tliat  C(iul(l  be  used  by  Jews. 

In  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  ex- 
cept the  scrolls  used  for  the  public  lessons  (see  be- 
low), the  end  of  a  verse  ("  pasuk  ")  is  marked  by  the 
double  point  ( ;),  which  is  called  "sof  pasuk."  The 
next  higher  unit  in  the  Pentateuch  is  the  hebdoma- 
dal lesson  ("parashab  "),  which  is  thus  "treated  as  a 
chapter  for  the  purpose  of  numbering  the  verses." 
At  the  end  of  each  parashah  the  number  of  verses 
contained  in  it  is  given,  together  with  a  mnemonic 
sign.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  first  pericope  (Gen.  i. 
1-vi.  8)  occurs  I'op  (i.e.,  146),  followed  by  n'^VDN 
1  n'ptn\  either  of  which  words  has  the  niuiicrical 
value  146.  Sometimes  two  pericopes  which,  in 
certain  years,  are  read  on  one  Sabbath,  are  computed 
together,  in  addition  to  the  .separate  computation 
of  the  component  parts  (so  1^<1  D'3VJ.  Deut.  xxix. 
9-xxx.  20,  xxxi.  1-30,  in  one  AIS..  Ginsburg.  No. 
84;  for  the  detailed  items  see  Ginsburg.  "Intro- 
duction." pp.  72-85;  Blau.  in  "J.  Q.  R."  1897,  pp. 
479-483).  Discrepancies  occur  in  the  various  Alas- 
oretic  sources  aviulal)le;  according  to  Ginsburg, 
they  point  to  different  ilasoretic  schools,  hence  to  a 
lack  of  fixity  concerning  the  method  of  verse-divi 
sion,  while  Blau  holds  that  they  are  "for  the  most 
part  errors  in  copying  or  in  reading  which  are  easilv 
recognized  and  explained"  (see  also  Baer,  "Die 
Verszilbhing  des Pentateuch,"  in  "Orient,  Lit."  1851, 
pp.  200  et  Kcq.).  There  is  complete  agreement  in  the 
Masoretic  sources  as  to  the  total  number  of  verses 
in   the  Pentateuch,    given  as   5,845.     In   the  other 

books  of  the  Bible  no  subdivisions  are 

Number      marked  as  in  the  Pentateuch;  while 

Fixed.        the   separate   figures    given    for    the 

single  books  vary  (see  Ginsburg,  I.e. 
pp.  87-105;  Blau,  I.e.  pp.  486-487).  The  correct 
total  figure  for  the  verses  in  the  prophetical  books 
is  proved  by  Blau  to  be  9,294;  in  the  Hagiograpba, 
8,064.  The  total  number  of  verses  in  the  entire 
Scriptures  is  thus  28,203.  With  this  computation 
agree  the  lists  in  a  Yemen  manuscript  (Ginsburg, 
I.e.  pp.  105c<s<??.)andin  "  Dikduke  ha-Te'amim  "  (ed. 
Baer-Strack,  p.  55).  Blau  adduces  a  variety  of 
jjroofs  for  the  correctness  of  these  totals.  He  proves 
also  from  a  sufficient  number  of  tests  obtained 
from  various  Masoretic  notes  that  the  Masoretic 
verses  were  identical  with  those  of  the  editions  now- 
used;  i.e..  they  began  and  ended  with  the  same 
words  (I.e.  pp.  471-474). 

While  the  hebdomadal  lessons  are  treated  as  "chap 
ters"  in  the  Masoretic  computations  of  verses,  the 


"chapters"  of  the  traditional  text  are  really  the 
much  shorter  "open"  and  "closed"  sections  (Gins- 
burg, I.e.  ch.  ii.),  which  are  necessarily  colerminal 
with  their  concluding  ver.ses.  Thcexceptions  are  tlie 
so-called  "breaks  in  the  middle  of  verses"  ("  piska 
be-'emza' pasuk  ";  comp.  Bidd,  "Canon  an<l  Text 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  1892,  p.  35,  and  the  litera- 
ture there  noted).  These  exceptions,  however,  are 
oidy  apparent.  In  Gen.  xxxv.  22,  for  example,  the 
portions  before  the  break  and  after  it  are  really 
separate  verses,  but  are  joined  in  reading  for  the 
purpose  of  slurring  over  the  story  concerning  the 
misconduct  of  Reuben,  or  in  order  to  suggest  tliat, 
in  spite  of  his  misconduct,    he    was  still  counted 

with   the  other  sons  of    Jacob    (see 

Breaks  in    Rashi,    ad    loe.,    and    sources).      The 

Middle       breaks  are  particularly   numerous   in 

of  Verses,    the  Ijooks  of   Samuel;  in   the   major 

ity  of  cases  in  the  jdace  of  the  break 
there  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  reference  to 
the  priest's  manipulation  of  the  ephod. 

With  the  Masoretic  computation  as  given  above 
that  of  an  anonymous  baraita  in  Kid.  30a  is  appar- 
ently at  variance,  which  assigns  to  the  Pentateuch 
5,888  verses,  to  the  Psalter  5.896.  and  to  Chronick'S 
5,880.  The  repetition  of  the  figure  8 and  the  divisi- 
bility of  each  number  by  8  are  not  necessarily  an 
evidence  of  artificiality.  The  frequently  quoted 
statement  of  the  amora  Aha  bar  Ada  (in  the  Tal- 
mudic  passage  referred  to),  that  the  Palestinians  di- 
vided Ex.  xix.  9  into  three  verses,  and  the  avow.-U 
of  another  amora,  Rab  Joseph,  in  a  discussion  with 
Abaye,  that  "we  are  no  experts  in  the  counting  or 
the  verses,"  have  been  adduced  by  various  scbfilars 
as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  different  sj'stenis  of 
ver.se-division  in  Talmudic  times,  and  at  all  events 
of  the  absence  of  fixity  in  the  jne-Masoretic  period 
(comp.  Frankel,  "Vorstinlien  zu  der  Sepluaginia," 
1848,  p.  217:  Griitz,  "Monatsschrift,"  1885.  pp.  97- 
100).  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Eastern  and 
Western  schools  varied  from  each  other  in  the 
verse-division  as  in  other  matters  (comp.  the  geonic 
statement,  Blau,  I.e.  p.  141);  such  variation,  how- 
ever, it  is  contended  by  Blau,  was  only  occasional, 
and  was  confined  to  a  small  number  of  places,  which 
he  enumerates.  The  contradiction  between  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Masorah  is  harmonized  in  a  geoidc  re- 
sponsum  (Harkavy,  "Responsa  der  Geonim,"  No.  3a) 
by  the  assertion  that  "the  baraita  refers  to  a  Bible 
found  in  Jerusalem,  which  differed  from  other  Bibles 
in  respect  to  writing  and  number  of  verses."  On  I  he 
basis  of  an  exhaustive  induction  from  thcTalmudic- 
Midrasbic  data  tending  to  show  that  in  the  centu- 
ries immediately  preceding  the  Masoretic  period  the 
verses  began  and  ended  practically  in  the  same  jjlaces 
as  nowadays.  Blau  believes  himself  justified  in  min- 
imizing the  difficulty  and  in  harmonizing  the  contra- 
dictory statements (^c.  pp.  471-474,  476,483  el  serj.). 

According  to  the  Y'alkut  on  tlie  Penta- 
Talmud  teuch,  section  855,  the  Pentateuch  con- 
Versus  tains  5,842  verses.  The  Talmud  is 
Masorah.   eijually  at  variance  with  the  Masorah 

in  counting  Lev.  xiii.  33.  instead  of 
Lev.  viii.  8,  as  the  middle  verse  of  the  Pentateuch, 
while  Soferim  ix.  3  gives  Lev.  viii.  23  as  the  middle 
ver.se. 
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The  Talmud  cr(;dits  the  work  of  the  verse-divi- 
sion to  tlie  scribes.  This  means  that  it  antedates 
the  Talmud.  In  medieval  times  .ludah  lia  Levi,  Ibn 
Ezra,  and  Protiat  Duran  considered  Ezra  or  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  as  the  author  or  authors  of 
this  division  (Baclier,  "  Ihn  Ezra  als  GramnialiUer," 
188L  p.  38);  but  although  an  clement  of  ancient  tra- 
dition, the  ver.se-division  was  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  scroll  (Soferim  iii.  7).  It  is  clear  that  the  verse- 
division  occupies  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  text 
a  place  posterior  to  the  separation  of  words  and  the 
introduction  of  vowcd-lctters;  with  the  verse-divi 
sion  there  went  liand  in  baud  the  accentuation  which 
presupposes  it;  both  aniedated  tlie  vocalization. 
While  on  tlie  Phenician  monuments  tliere  is  found 
continuous  script,  with  no  sjiacc;  to  mark  even  the 
division  nf  words,  th(^  Moabile  Stone  makes  use  of  a 
single  point  for  word  separation,  and  of  a  vertical 
stroke  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  end  of  a  sense- 
unit  corresponding  somewhat  to  a  ScriiHural  verse. 
The  beginnings  of  Scriptural  verse-division  must 
be  sought  in  the  poetical  books.  As  can  be  seen 
from  the  Ecclesiasticus  fragments  as  well  as  from 
certain  poetical  passages  in  the  canon  {(■.;/.,  Deut. 
xxxii. :  see  Harris  in  "J.  Q.  1{."  1889,  p.  335),  it  was 
customary  to  write  each  metrical  ( ?)  unit  on  a  short 
line  corresponding  to  what  tb(>  Greeks  called  oW^of 
(in  Latin,  "versus").  In  Hel>rew  poetry,  two  met- 
rical units,  or  stichs,  usually  go  to  make  one  com- 
plete and  rounded  thought  The  two  stichs  were 
therefore  written  opposite  each  other  on  one  line, 
and    together    constituted    a    pasuk,    a    verse    in 

the  accepted  sense.     From  the  poetic 

Stichoi  of   passages  tlie  custom  of  vers(^division 

Verse.        spread  to  the  other  jiarts  of  Scripture. 

If  Sievers  may  be  believed  (■•Studicn 
zur  Hebraischen  Metrik,"  p.  383,  Lcijisic,  I'JOl). 
Gen.  ii.  4-14  is  metrical.  Economy  of  space,  of 
course,  prevented  the  employment  of  broken  lines 
even  in  the  poetic  passages.  It  was  expensive  to 
write  "per  cola  et  commata  "  (on  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  conip.  Swete,  "Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  in  Greek,'"  IflOt),  pp.  'Sit)  el  sn/.  :  the  whole 
of  ch.  vi,  will  prove  useful  reading  in  connection 
with  the  present  subject).  Even  in  the  scrolls  many 
poetic  pieces  are  written  as  prose.  The  manuscripts 
from  which  the  Masoretic  archetype  immediately 
descends,  as  well  as  those  from  which  the  Greek 
translation  was  made,  apjjcar  not  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  broken  lines  where  one  would  expect  such 
writing  —  c.;/.,  in  the  Psalter  (note  the  error  in  Ps. 
xlii.  G,7,  <n^X  :  rjS  for  :  "ri^NI  'JS),  or  in  the  alpha- 
betical chaiiters  of  Lamentations  (comp.  l,am.  1.  Hi. 
LXX. ;  Fiankel,  l.r.  p.  318). 

Saadia  is  criticized  by  Ibn  Ezra  for  disregarding 
tlic  traditional  verse-division  in  ten  Scriptural  jias- 
sages  (Bachcr,  l.r.  p.  39,  note  14).  More  frc(iuently 
tins  expedient  is  resorted  to  by  modern  commenta- 
tors and  editors  Examples  nniy  be  found  on  the 
pages  of  Haupt's  Bible.  wlK'iea  special  sign  (  |  )  in- 
dicates the  trans])osition  of  the  Mason'tic  sof  jiasulj. 

BniI.i(iiiR.\pnv:  r.  Ii.  (iiiistmrc.  Inliiulurtinn  tn  tin  Mdiuui- 
rilirn-rriltcnl  Kililiini  nf  tlir  llrhrnr  Itihlr.  IWIT.  ili.  v).; 
I..  Bhlil,  .\fn.i.in}rlif  Sluiliix.  In  ./.  (.»  /{.  I.SIIT.  pp.  IL'-'-m. 
471  4!)0.  Oilier  literature  uiid  sptrlJil  iirllrlis  aiv  I'liuiiii'niti'il 
by  tbese  two  scbalurs. 
T.  M     L.   M. 


VERSICLE  THEMES.   See  Kekouot;    Seli- 

riAii. 

VERVEER,  ELCHANAN  :  Dutch  painterand 
vignette-eugiaver.  born  at  The  Hague  April  19, 
1820.  He  received  instruction  from  his  brother  8ain- 
uel  L.  VEitvKKR,  and  from  II.  F.  C.  Ten  Kate.  In 
1845  he  went  to  Briis.sels.  where  he  engraved  the 
vignette  illustrations  for  Eugi^ne  Sue's  "Le  Juif 
Eirant,"and  on  his  return  to  The  Hague  he  was 
I'ligaged  for  some  time  in  drawing  illustrations  for 
"I)e  Brillcn  van  Onzen  Tijd,"  which  appeared  first 
in  "Nedcrlandsch  Magazijn"aiid  later  as  a  separate 
iniblication. 

Of  Verveer's  paintings  may  tie  mentioned  "The 
First  Pipe  "and  "Winter,"  both  in  the  miiseuiii  at 
Uotterdam,  and  "The  Widow"  and  "Sufferers  from 
Sea-Sickness,"  which  belong  to  thcStadtinuscum  in 
The  Hague. 

Verveer  is  a  knight  of  the  Lion  of  Nassau,  and 
an  otliccr  of  the  Order  of  Leopold. 

IlinLioGRAPllv ;   A.  WInlJliT  I'rlns.  OnlltiMrccnlc   Eiicwiit. 
IKedie,   AinsUTdam,   1887;    Huns  Wiiiri;anK   SIiikit.    Allae- 
ineiiies  KUnstler-Lcxuim.  Frankfon-on-the-Mulu,  IS8H. 
s.  F    C. 

VERVEER,   SAMUEL   LEONARDUS : 

Dutch  laiiilscape-  ami  Lrriin-painic  r .  In.rh  :i:  Tlie 
Hague  Nov.  3t),  1813;  died  there  Jan.  5,  lM7(i.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  B.  .1.  van  den  Hove.  Verveer  trav- 
eled a  great  deal,  visiting  especially  the  art  galleries 
of  French  cities;  but  the  scenery  of  his  native  land 
was  ever  to  his  mind  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  and  he  became  a  master  in  depicting  views 
of  Dutch  towns  and  hamlets. 

Of  Verveer's  paintings  may  be  mentioned :  "  After- 
noon at  Katwijk  on  the  Sea  "  (now  in  the  museum  at 
Uotlerdam);  "Xordwijkon  the  Sea  "and  "Sciieveii- 
ingen"  (both  in  the  Amsterdam  Museum  of  Art). 
The  last-iiained  painting  was  exhibited  at  Phihidel- 
pliiain  1S7()  and  was  awarded  a  silver  medal.  "Salm- 
on Fishers"  and  "Departure  for  the  Market"  are 
two  of  the  most  representative  of  Verveer's  genre- 
paintings.  His  works  were  also  awarded  prizes  at 
Brussels  in  1843  and  1851  ;  and  many  of  his  paint- 
ings were  bought  by  the  art  galleries  of  Ghent.  The 
Hague,  Hamburg,  etc. 

Itiiii.iiKiRAPiiv  :  Clfiiient  ami  lliittoD,  ArlMit  4>f  thr  Mine- 
Irtnlh  fniluriiiKiil  Their  irf«r;,>.  Iliwlon.  Issii;  A.  WInkl.T 
t*rliis.  (Inllit.strtfriU  KitrtirlniHitlu-,  Allt^tl■^luIil,  Issi ;  t|jtn» 
Wiilfininir  siiiiiiT.  .l//uiiiii-iiii.i  fi'lltiW/<  !-;,<•  riv. Ill,  hrunk- 
forl-on-lliu-Miiln,  ISIW. 
8.  F.  C. 

VESOTJIi  (Ilebr.  in  <>r  ^mi)  =  1  apital  of  the 
di'p.uliiiiiit  of  llaute-Saone.  Fnuice.  Jews  llrst 
settled  there  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, under  the  leadership  of  Hayyim  b,  Jacob,  who 
was  a  correspondent  of  nayyiui  l>.  Isiun-  Or  /arim', 
one  of  the  llrst  pupils  of  .Mi'Vr  of  Kothenburg. 
The  synagogue  was  situateil  within  the  city  walld, 
on  asit<'  now  oc<'upied  by  the  Cliapi'lle  de  la  Cliai^te, 
on  the  Place  (111  Piiliiis-de-Ju»lice.  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  in  1331  it  wiw  soM  for  the  beiietU 
of  the  public  treasury. 

In  1315  Heliot,  a  lianker  of  Ve.soul.  wiLSonc  of  the 
Jewish  syndics  of  the  Ijingiie  li'Otl  who,  tO);elher 
with  Poncin  de  Bar,  Jm-e  de  Pontoiiw.  <'rcs.sfnl  de 
Corbeil,  and  Morel  d'Ainlxiiw.  ncRollale«l  for  the 
return  of  the  Jews  expellitl  from  France  by  Philip 
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the  Fiiir.  Throe  years  later  Oountess  Jeanne  of 
Iiiii'j;iin(ly  conliseatcrl  a  liouse  belonging  to  a  Jew 
named  Ilelget.  and  presented  it  to  the  prior  and 
cure  of  Vesoul.  lu  1321  Philip  V.,  the  Tall,  gave 
his  wife,  Queen  Jeanne,  the  estate  of  Ueliot  and  of 
his  son  Vivant  as  well  as  the  pro|)erty  of  other  Jews 
of  the  county  of  Burgundy;  and  three  years  later 
Marguerite  de  Ijanibrez.  oue  of  the  queen's  ladies  of 
the  l)edehaniber,  was  allotted  Hi-liot's  house.  In 
134'2  Jliehelet.  a  Jew  of  Vesoul.  furnished  the  King 
of  France  with  a  subsidy  of  1S7  livres. 

In  1348  eighty  Jews  of  Vesoul  were  arrested  by 
order  of  Eudes  IV..  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the 
charge  of  well-poisoning.  Renaud  Joume  de  Cha- 
riez,  provost  of  Vesoul,  superintended  the  conti.sca- 
tion  of  their  property,  these  seizures  enriching  the 
treasury  to  the  amount  of  about  294  livres.  Six  of 
the  prisoners  were  secretly  put  to  the  torture,  and 
the  twelve  nobles  appointed  to  pass  judgment  on 
them,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  fury  of  the 
mob,  sentenced  them  to  banishment  ou  the  strength 
of  confessions  wrung  from  them  in  this  manner.  In 
1360,  however,  Jlanecier  or  Menessier,  a  .lew  of 
Vesoul,  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of  Charles  V., 
whom  he  induced  to  permit  the  Jews  to  return  to 
France.  Twenty -four  years  later  Philip  the  Bold 
authorized  fifty-two  Jewish  families  to  settle  in 
Burgundy,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  an 
enlrance-fee,  and  an  annual  tax  to  the  treasury. 
They  were,  however,  forbidden  to  loan  money  at  a 
higher  rate  of  iutcn-est  than  4  deniers  per  livre,  but 
their  testimony  was  recognized  in  legal  matters, 
even  against  Christians.  Uui  de  la  Tremouille,  Sire 
de  Joinville,  a  courtier,  was  appointed  guardian  of 
their  rights  and  interests.  From  1410  to  1419  Hac- 
quin,  a  Jew  of  Vesoul,  was  physician  to  Duke  John 
the  Fearless. 

At  present  (1905)  there  are  twenty-five  or  thirty 
Jewish  families  in  the  city. 

BiHLiOGRAPUY:  Dom  Plancber.  Hintoire  de  Bnurgogiic,  iU.; 
(irnss.  (jalUa  Judaica^  pp.  190-191 :  Gollut,  Maitoireif  des 
i{i)i()-(/iii|/)i()jis  de  la  Franche-Cinnte,  p.  761 :  /{.  E.  J.  vii.  1; 
vlil.  IBl;  Ix.  21,  187;  xUx.  l.SW;  Salge,  Les  Juifs  de  Languc- 
doc,  pp.  1U«,  aso. 
D.  S.  K. 

VESPASIAN :  Emperor  of  Rome  from  69  to  79 ; 
founder  of  the  Flavian  dynasty.  The  defeat  of 
Ceslius  Qallus  convinced  Nero  that  the  Jewish  up- 
rising was  a  serious  matter,  and  he  transferred  the 
connnand  of  his  army  to  the  veteran  Flavius  Ves- 
pasianus,  who  had  already  fought  courageously 
against  the  Britons.  In  the  winter  of  67  Vespa- 
sian made  his  preparations  for  war  in  Antioch,  and 
in  the  following  spring  marched  on  Ptoleniuis. 
After  joining  his  son  Titus,  who  had  advanced  with 
an  arm}-  from  Alexandria.  Vespasian  found  himself 
in  conunand  of  a  powerful  force,  consisting  of  the 
fiflh,  tenth,  and  fifteenth  legions,  twcntj-three  aux- 
iliary cohorts,  and  six  squadrons  of  horse,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  troops  of  the  native  vassals,  of  the  Jewish 
King  Agrippa  II..  and  of  the  kings  of  Commagene. 
Emesa.  and  Arabia  (Joscphus,  "  B.  J."  iii.  7,  ij  1). 
The  entire  Roman  army  must  have  mustered  at  least 
60.000  men. 

Thefirsstaim  was  the  conquest  of  Galilee,  a  wealthy 
ancj  populous  district  of  Palestine,  which  was  de- 


fended by  Josephus.  Upon  the  approach  of  Vespa- 
sian, however,  the  protecting  army  tied  in  confusion, 
and  the  city  of  Gadara  fi-11  into  the 
Gadara  and  hands  of  the  Romans.  All  its  itdiabit- 
Jotapata  ants  were  put  to  the  sword  by  order 
Surrender,  of  Vespasian,  and  Gadara  and  the 
neighboring  towns  and  villages  were 
burned  (ili.  iii.  7.  §  1).  These  events  were  followed 
by  the  reduction  of  Jotapata  in  a  siege  which  is  de- 
scribeil  in  detail  by  Josephus,  who  found  himself 
comiielled  to  surrender.  Vespasian,  like  his  sou 
Titus,  treated  the  captive  as  a  friend.  The  opera- 
tions were  now  interrupted  by  a  brief  truce,  while 
the  conqueror  marched  through  Ptolcmais  to  Ca'sa- 
rea,  where  he  rested  his  troojis  {ih.  iii.  9.  §  1).  Ves- 
pasian himself  went  to  Ca'sarea  Philippi,  Agrippa's 
capital,  where  festivities  in  his  honor  were  cele- 
brated for  twenty  days.  He  then  led  his  army 
against  Tiberias,  which  willingly  siuTendered,  and 
also  against  Tariehea?,  which  fell  into  his  hands  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Elul. 

A  terrible  punishment  awaited  the  conquered. 
Galilee  was  entirely  depopulated;  6,000  youths 
were  sent  to  Nero  to  work  on  the  isthnnis  of  Cor- 
inth; 1,200  old  men  were  killed;  and  the  remaining 
Jews,  more  than  30,400  in  number,  were  sold  as 
slaves,  servitude  being  also  the  fate  of  those  who 
were  given  to  Agrippa  (ib.  iii.  10,  §  10).  There  now 
remained  only  the  fortress  of  Gamala.  whose  defend- 
ers repulsed  the  Romans  so  disastrously  that  Vespa- 
sian in  person  had  to  urge  his  soldiers  on.  The  for- 
tress was  reduced  at  last,  however,  and  the  Romans 
massacred  4.000  Jews,  the  rest  preferring  death  by 
their  own  hands.  In  the  meantime  the  fort  of  Ita- 
byrion  at  Tabor  had  surrendered,  while  the  city  of 
Giscala  was  reduced  by  Titus,  so  that  Galilee  was 
entirely  subdued  by  Vespasian. 

The  simi)lest  procedure  would  now  have  been  an 
attack  upon  Jerusalem,  as  was  desired  by  the  Roman 
lieutenants,  but  Vespasian  decided  to  leave  the  city 
to  itself,  knowing  that  Jewish  factional  strife  would 
gradually  weaken  it  {ib.  iv.  6,  g§  2,  3).  Notwith- 
standing the  heavy  rains,  he  advanced  toward  Perea, 
and  occupied  the  Hellenistic  city  of  Gadara,  while 
Placidus,  his  second  in  command,  was  engaged  in  sub- 
duing the  remainder  of  the  district.  Once  more  Ves- 
pasian marched  from  C;csarea,  and  occu])ied  in  turn 
the  cities  of  Antipatris,  Lydda,  Jamnia,  and  Euunaus. 
leaving  the  fifth  legion  in  the  last-named  city,  after 
which  he  scoured  Edom,  returning  to  Enunaus,  and 
finally  marching  northward  in  the  direction  of  Je- 
rusalem through  the  district  of  Samaria.  He  met 
with  little  resistance  in  any  of  these  places,  even 
Jericho  and  Adida  being  easily  taken  by  the  Roman 
soldiers.  Gerasa  alone  had  to  be  conquered  and  des- 
troyed b_v  one  of  his  generals  (ib.  iv.  9.  t$  1);  this, 
however,  can  not  have  been  the  great  Gerasa,  which 
was  a  Hellenistic  city. 

Vespasian  doubtless  desired  to  pro- 
Prolongs     long  the  campaign  in  Judea,  since  this 
"War  for      left  him  in  connnand  of  a  large  army. 
Political     which  was  desirable  in  view  of  the  im- 
Reasons.     perial    succession.     When   he   heard, 
however,  that  Simeon  bar  Giora  had 
invaded  and  ravaged  southern   Palestine   with   his 
Jewish    hordes,    he    determined    to    restore    order 
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tlicrc,  and  accordingly  invaded  and  subdued  the 
districts  of  Goplina  and  Acrobata  in  (lie  rnoiitli  of 
Siwaii,  G9.  lie  lil<e\vise  captured  tlie  cities  of  Hetliel 
and  Epliraini,  while  Hebron  was  taken  by  his  tribune 
Cerealis  (ih.  iv.  9,  s5  9).  The  Honians  now  had  free 
access  to  Jerusalem  from  all  sides,  altliougli  some 
places,  such  as  Emnmus,  Herodium,  Masada,  and 
Macharus,  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews. 

In  the  meimlime  the  imperial  tlirone  of  Konie  liad 
been  filled  successively  by  Oalba,  Otho,  and  Vitel- 
lius:  and  the  Oriental  legions,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  army  of  the  Hliine,  gave  an  emperor  to 
Home  in  the  person  of  Vespasian.  This  event, 
which  was  to  prove  important  for  the  history  of  the 
world,  was  doul)tless  planned  in  Palestine,  where, 
according  to  Josephus,  the  proclamation  was  issued, 
altliongh  Tacit  us  and  Suetonius  assert  that  the  Egyp- 
tian legions  were  the  first  to  hail  Vespasian  emperor, 
on  July  1,  69.  Two  personages  of  Jewish  descent 
were  particularly  active  in  connection  with  this 
event — lierenice,  the  mistress  of  Titus,  and  Til)erius 
Julius  Alexander,  governor  of  Egypt.  Jose])hus 
boasts  that  he  foretold  Vespasian's  election  to  Ves- 
pasian himself  and  received  his  freedom  as  well 
as  jierinission  to  accompany  the  emperor  to  Alex- 
andria as  a  reward  for  his  prophecy.  According 
to  Talniu<lio  .sources,  however,  Johanan  ben  ZaUkai 
was  the  first  to  predict  Ves])asian's  elevation  to  the 
im|ierial  throne.  The  statement  that  he  was  un- 
able to  draw  on  one  of  his  shoes  for  joy  (Oit.  .5(iti) 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  phras<>  "cal- 
ceos  mutare"  (to  change  the  shoes)  was  used  also 
to  denote  promotion  to  a  higher  rank  ("  .Monats- 
schrift."  1904,  p.  277).  The  fact  that  the  pmclama- 
tinn  of  Vespasian  was  issued  from  Judea  led  Jose- 
phus, followed  herein  by  Tacitus  ("Hist."  v.  13) 
and  Suetonius  ("  Vespasianus,"  t^  -4),  to  interpret  an 
ancient  oracle  foretelling  that  a  ruler  from  Judea 
should  acciuire  dominion  over  the  entire  world  as  an 
allusion  to  Vespasian  (Josejihus,  I.e.  vi,  5.  S  4).  The 
new  emperor  left  his  son  TiTis  in  command  of  the 
army,  wliilc  he  hinis<'lf  hurried  to  Rome  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  throne. 

In  tlie  eyes  of  the  Koman  people  Vespasian  and 
Titus  shared  in  the  glory  of  the  subjugation  of  Pal- 
estine, yet  neither  of  them  assumed  the  title  "  Juda- 
icus. "  probably  because  this  term  referred  to  the 
religion  as  well  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  Jews. 
In  addition  to  the  honors  bestowed  on  Titus  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  memorials  erected  to  bis  praise,  sev- 
eral decrees  and  monuments  refer  to  Vespasian.  The 
coins  bearing  the  legend  "  victoria  navalis"  proba- 
bly conunemorat(^  his  pursuit  of  the  Jews  at  Tari- 
chaaon  rafts,  and  the  .same  circumstance  doubtless 
explains  why  Titus  brought  a  large  number  of  ships 
with  him  when  he  entered  Home  in  tiiumpli  i,ih.  vii. 
5,  g  .5).  Together  with  his  sons  Titus  and  Oomitiaii, 
Vespasian  celebrated  his  own  triumph  in  the  year 
71  (ill.  vii.  ,"),  55  7:  Dio  Cassius.  Ixvi.  7).  In  addition 
to  the  triumphal  arch  eri'cted  in  honor  of  Titus, 
which  still  stands  near  tlie  Honian  Korum,  another 
arch  of  Titus  existed,  until  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
the  Circus  Maxinins.  which  bore  an  ins(ri|ition  ex- 
pressly stalii\g  that  Titus  hadconciuered  the  Jewish 
people  at  the  command  and  cininsel  of  his  father, 


and  under  his  auspices  ("C.  I.  L."vi.,  No.  944;  "U. 
E.  J."  i.  3,'i).     All   three   Flavian   emperors  struck 

coins  with   such   legends  us  'I..nIa.o< 
The  in/uKiin<-,  "  hnhea  devieta."  or  "  Iiuhea 

Judean      captji "  (Madden,  " Coinsof  the  Jews," 
Triumph     pp.  207-229),  and  numerous  ins<rip- 
and  tions  furnish  material  for  an  exact  de- 

Medals,      termination  of  the  names  of  the  legions 

and  ollicers  that  took  part  in  the  war: 
such  lists  have  been  compiled  by  Ars6nc  Darmc- 
steter  and  Joseph  OITord. 

The  sacred  ves.sels  from  the  Temple  nt  Jerusalem 
were  deposited  in  the  Temple  of  the  Goddess  n{ 
Peace,  erected  by  Vespasian  in  commemoration  of  his 
victory,  but  destroyed  by  tire  in  191 :  ami  other  tro- 
phies were  preserved  in  the  imperial  palace  (Joso- 
phus.  I.e.  vii.  T),  ^  7;  Jerome,  "{'omtn.  on  Isaiuli," 
xxix.  1).  The  Circus  Maximus  still  exists,  staineil 
with  the  blood  of  Jewish  martyrs.  Vespasian  insti- 
tuted also  the  Fiscis  JiD.\irrs,  and  did  not  hesiuite 
to  claim  all  Judea  as  his  properly  (Josephus,  I.e.  vi. 
0,  t5  6).  A  papyrus  from  the  Egyptian  province  of 
Arsinoe,  preserved  partly  in  London  and  partly  in 
Vienna,  gives  detailed  information  concerning  a 
special  impost  levied  on  the  Jews  in  addition  to  the 
customary  poll-tax.  This  papyrus  is  dated  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Vespasian's  reign,  and  shows  that  the 
tax  was  payable  by  every  Jew  and  Jewessover  three 
years  of  age.  The  annual  amount  of  the  special 
Jewi.sli  assessment  was  8  drachma'  2  olHiles  per  in- 
dividual, and  to  this  was  added  an  extra  income  lax 
of  1  drachma.  The  poll-lax  it.self  amounted  to  40 
drachma',  so  that  the  Jews  were  heavily  l)urdene<l, 
at  least  throughout  Egypt.  Christian  sources  fur- 
ther state  that  Vespasian  caused  all  Ji'ws  of  the 
house  of  David  to  be  executed,  and  thus  instigale<l 
a  great  persecutidn  (Eu.sebius,  "Hist.  Eccl."  iii.  12, 
based  on  Hegesippus).  He  also  closed  the  Temple 
of  Onias,  in  73,  and  eidarged  the  pomerinni  of  tlie 
city  of  Home,  which  might  be  ilone  oidy  by  an 
imperator  who  had  increased  the  territories  of  the 
empire. 

Vespasian  is  frciiuently  mentioned  in  rabbiiucal 
literature,  the  war,  with  which  (ertain  mourning 

customs  were  as.sociate<l,  being  calliil 

Talmudic     "  polemos  slid  Aspiisyaiios  "  (Sopih  i\. 

References.  1-i),  and  "  Vespasian  and  his  comrades  " 

(i.e.,  his  sons)  being  accus»'d  of  enrich- 
ing themselves  from  the  treasures  of  Israel  (Midr. 
Tell.  xvii.  2).  When  Vespasian  came  to  JeruMihni 
he  encamped  oul-siile  the  wall  and  made  pro|Misi 
tions  of  peace  to  the  Jews  which  were  rejictrd. 
According  to  All.  1{.  N..  Heceii.sion  H,  §  (J.  ceMain 
Jews  in  the  city  comniunicated  treacherously  with 
Vespasian  by  means  of  arrows:  but  this  stale 
meiit  confuses  Vespasian  with  Tilu.s,  while  other 
passages  confound  him  with  Hadrian,  or  !m  n  wilh 
Ni'buchadnc/./.ar.  "One  of  these  will  d.-troy  the 
holy  Temple,  and  thai  one  is  the  iniscniinl  Vespa 
sian"  (Miilnish  ha  (hidid  oii  Gen.  xxv.  28.  til. 
Schcihter:  in  Gen.  H.  Ixvii.  the  name  of  Hadrian 
is  substituted).  The  pas.'-age  "  I  have  not  d<'>ipis<'4l 
them  "  was  inlerpretcil  as  meaning.  "  I  linve  nol  de- 
spised (hem  in  tlie  days  of  Vespasian  "  (Sifni.  xwi. 
44;  Estli.  H.,  beginning):  and  it  is  clear  from  a  -■  .'■ 
men!  of  Jerome  on  Joel  ill.  8  thai  seveml  hac,  .    ■ 
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piissiigc'S  wero  likt'wise  icgurdi'd  as  allusions  to  Ves- 
pasian. Various  legeiuls  concerniiii;  this  finpci-oi' 
appear  iu  raliliinical  literature,  the  first  one  being 
told  by  Josejihus  (•'Ant."  viii.  2,  §  H),  who  relates 
how  a  Jewisli  exoreist  displayed  his  skill  to  Ves- 
pasian. The  shiiiloads  of  captive  Jews  are  gen- 
erally, and  enrrectly,  associated   with   the  name  of 


Brass  Coiu  of  V'espjisian,  wltli  Inscription  **  Iitdaea  Cupta." 
Strucji  in  7'^  c.  E. 

(From  Miii.ien.  "  Hist..ry  of  J.-«i^li  C-ioat;-'. ") 

Titus;  but  according  to  a  later  legend  (Bu.xtorf, 
"Synagoga  Judaiea,"  i.\.  231;  "J.  Q.  R."  xv.  664), 
wliieh  apparently  sought  to  attribute  to  Vespasian 
all  the  evils  that  befell  the  Jews,  the  futtue  emperor 
ginded  three  vessels  tilled  with  Hebrew  prisoners  to 
Lavanda,  Arlada,  and  Bardeli. 

Vespasian  collected  his  ineiuoirs  of  the  Jewish 
war;  and  these  were  mentioned,  and  probably  also 
used,  by  Josephus  (''Vita,"  ti  65:  conip.  "Contra 
Ap."  i.,  §  10). 

BiBi.KxJKAPHV  :  (jriitz,  Gctich.  4in  erl..  iii.  494  i:t  srq.;  Scliiirer, 
f;r.N.-/i.  ;Jd  etl..  t.  tilU  ff  8ff/.  (where  furllicr  sources  are  (riven); 
VoRelstein  ami  llleKer.  IJcuch.  der  Jiiilrn  in  limn.  i.  2:1; 
Moriirnsen,  Hfimisdic  Gi'sch,  vol.  v.;  Darniesteter,  in  li.  E.J. 
1.  411  .Vi;  OHorii,  In  Prnc.  Snc.  BiU.  Arch.  19(K,  xxiv.  325 ; 
Ni'wton,  Till  Kpiyraphal  Evidence  fur  the  lieinn  iif  Vci- 
pa.^Uin  and  Titns,  Ithaca,  New  Yorli.  I90I ;  Wessely.  Die 
Ei}ihrii<i»  uitd  dtt.-i  '\ovSaiiuy  TeAeff^ia  Untcr  VcstKi.sian.  in 
Slitdien  zur  I'alcofiniphie  und  I'aijyntiikundc,  Leipsic.  1901. 
0.  S.    Kk. 

VESSELS,  SACRED.     See  Temple.    Admin- 

ISTltAllciN   (IF. 

VESSILLO  ISBAELITICO,  IL  ("Hebrew 
Hanner"):  An  Italian  monthly;  the  continuation  of 
the"  Educatoi'c  Israelita"  (founded  1858),  which,  up- 
on the  death  of  itseditor  Giuseppe  Levi  (July  10,  1874), 
passed  under  the  new  title  into  the  control  of  Flaminio 
Servi.  rabbi  of  Caside  Monferrato,  who  transferred  its 
headiiuarters  from  Vercelli  to  Casale.  During  the 
early  years  of  its  existence  it  contained  essays  from 
the  pens  of  suchmen  asUerliner,  Benedetti,  Perreau, 
Soave,  and  Steinschneider;  but  later  its  importance 
as  a  literary  and  scientific  journal  deteriorated.  It 
is  noteworthy  as  containing  valuable  biographical 
sketches  of  Italian  Jew.s. 

Flaminio  Servi  died  .Ian.  23,  1904,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ferr\i('cio,  who  lias  made  consid- 
erable changes  in  the  publication,  giving  it  a  dis- 
tinctly modern  character.  In  February,  1905,  the 
"Lux,"  a  review  founded  in  Leghorn  in  1904  under 
the  editorship  of  Arrigo  Lattes  and  Alfredo  Toaff, 
was  incorporated  with  the  "  Vessillo." 

s.  r.  C. 

V^SZI,  JOSEPH  :  Hungarian  editor  and  dep- 
uty; born  at  Arad  Nov.  G,  1858.  He  was  educated 
at  the  gymnasium  of  bis  native  town,  and  studied 


philosophy,  literature,  and  languages  at  Budajiest. 
In  his  early  youth  he  was  a  poet,  and  in  the  sev- 
enties his  lyrical  iiroductions  were  accepted  by  the 
best  literary  periodicids,  while  two  volumes  of  his 
verses  were  published  at  Budapest  in  1880  under  the 
titles  "  A  Bi'inat  Dalailx'il  "  and  "  Traviata,  Dalok  Egy 
Tevedt  Niihiiz."  Since  1877  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  journalism,  advocating  liberal  views,  lie  was 
for  some  time  editor  of  the  "  Budapester  Tagblatt." 
and  contributed  leader.s  and  stories  to  the  "  Pester 
Lloyd."  In  1894  he  became  editor-in-chief  of  the 
"Pesti  Naplo."  and  in  1896  he  founded  the  "Buda- 
pest! Naplo." 

Veszi  is  president  of  the  journalistic  club  of  Buda- 
pest, and  vice-president  of  the  picture  salon  and  of 
the  club  of  amateur  musicians  in  that  city.  He  is 
also  master  of  the  ma.sonic  lodge  "  Reform."  In  1899 
he  was  elected  to  the  Hungarian  Parliament  from 
the  district  of  Szasz-Sebes;  and  in  1901,  from  the 
third  district  of  the  capital.  At  present  (1905)  he 
represents  the  third  district  of  Budapest.  He  takes 
an  active  interest  iu  all  Jewish  alTairs. 

BiBLif)GRAT'iiY:    Slurui,    OmzaUiluUli'iii    Alinaniicli,    1901-6; 
Pallm  Lex. 
S.  L.    V. 

VICTORIA.     See  Austuai,i.\  ;  15.\i,i.au.\t  ;  Mel- 
bo  u  it  nk. 
VICTORIA.     See  C.\nai).\. 

VIDAL  B.  BENVENISTE  IBN  LABI.    See 

Lahi,  Joseph  iun. 
VIDAL,    MENAHEM    B.  SOLOMON    ME- 

IRI.     See  Me'iki,  Mknaiie.m. 
VIDAL  OF  TOLOSA  :     Spanish  scholar  of  the 

latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  resided  in 
Catalonia,  where  he  piepared  his  most  important 
work,  "Maggid  Mishneh,"  a  coniinentary  on  Mai- 
monides'  "  Yad. "  This  work  covered  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  "Yad,"  but  only  those  parts  are  extant 
which  cover  the  following  books;  iii.,  iv.,  v.  (ch.  i.- 
ix.  only),  .xi.,  xii.  (ch.  i.-iii.  only),  and  xiii.  The 
commentary  was  never  published  separately,  but 
only  together  with  the  "Yad  "  (first  at  Constantino- 
ple, 1509).  Vidal's  second  work  was  a  commentiiry 
in  Arabic  on  Al-Ghazali's  "To'elet  ha-IIiggayon." 
This  commentary  was  translated  into  Hebrew  by 
Moses  ben  Joshua  of  Narbonne,  iind  is  extant  in 
manu.script  in  the  Library  of  the  Vatican.  From 
Joseph  Caro's  preface  to  his  "  Kesef  jMishneh  "  it  ap- 
pears that  Vidal  was  a  personal  friend  of  R.  Nissini. 
Vidal's  sou  Isaac  was  also  a  piominent  scholar; 
he  lived  in  Alcala  and  corresponded  with  Isaac  ben 
Slieshet  (Respousa,  No.  473). 

BiBLincRAriiv  :  Michael.  Or  hn-Hamiim,  pp.  300-361 ;  Ibn 
Yahya,  S7((/7.-(/i(7(7  /ia-A'«/)/)(r/(t/i,"ed.  Amsterdam,  p.  4.'j;  5o 
fcr  Yuhasin.  ed.  Filipowski.  p.  22.")a ;  Conforle,  Knrc  }ia- 
Dorttl.  ed.  Ca.'i.sel,  pp.  :;r)a.  ~7a;  Rosin,  Cotttpendinm  der 
./Udi.ichc)i  Gesetzciktinilr.  p.  U.i.  Breslau,  1S71;  De  Rossi, 
Di2i()ii((ri«.  p.  328;  stclnsciinelder,  Hehr.  Vchers.  i.  315, 
note  Sii:  Idem.  Jlldisili,  Lil,  nilur,  p.  388.  note  IT:  Wolf, 
liihi.  Hrhr.  i.  .563,  iii.  .5(12;  Bartolocel,  Ijiiniat  Se.fcr.  ii.  ROia- 
8(151) ;  Benjacob,  (>zar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  384 ;  Steinschneider, 
Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  2707-2708. 
e.  c.  S.  O. 

VIDAL-NAaUET,   SAMUEL  EMANUEL: 

Fieneli  tiiiancier;  born  at  Paris  Aug.  33,  1809.  Edu- 
cated in  his  native  city,  he  graduated  from  the  Law 
Faculty  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883.  Iu 
1885  he  entered  the  Banque  des  Fonds  Publics  et 
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Viilpuis  IiidustrielU'S,  iimnagctl  l)y  his  fatlier,  whom 
ho  succetdi'il  as  chief  on  the  hitter's  death. 

Since  1!H(S8  lie  lias  edited  with  his  brother  Charles 
the  "Cote  dc  la  Bourse  ct  de  la  Ranque,"  for  which 
pa]ier  he  wrote  many  editorials.  lie  is  recognized 
as  ouc  of  the  leading  French  authorities  on  financial 
law. 

BiHi.iocRAPnv  :  Curitiier,  Ditt.  Xtit.  iii.  'M. 

s.  F    T.   H. 

VIDAS,  DE,  ELIJAH  B.  MOSES.  See  Eli- 
jah r..   ]\l<isi:s  iiK  Vii).\r-. 

VIDAS,  SAMUEL  BEN  HABIB  DE :  Span 
ish  selinliir  and  liilile  i-omiiieiitulor  of  the  lifteenth 
century  ;  it  is  said,  lint  notknown  withcertainty,  that 
he  was  a  physician  also.  He  wrote  a  commentary 
on  Lamentations,  entitled  "  Pernsh  Megillat  Ekah," 
which  ujipeared  in  Salonica,  iri').!.  lie  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  f<illowing  works  also,  which  have  been 
preserved  in  manuscript:  "Mebakkesh  ha-Slutm," 
sermons  on  the  weekly  Torah  lessons,  beginning  with 
Ki  Tissa  and  continued  to  Nizzabim;  and  a  com- 
mentary ou  Canticles,  in  which  his  name  is  given  as 
Samuel  Bibas  (t;'K33,i- 

Biblkicraphy:  Polak,  in  Ch-ient.  Lit.  x.  27ii:  Azulai,  Sfifm 
lia-fiaji>lim,  i.  l~-t:  ('nrnioly,  Histoirc  tks  Malcvinft  Jui/n, 
pp.  121  ctscf;.;  Sctiorr,  in  Hi-Haluz.  ii.  W;  liukcs.  In  Orient, 
Lit.  X.  707:  Stelnsclinelder,  Cat.  llodl.cols.  :;4ln-3411;  Jucobs, 
Snurccn.  p.  195. 
.1.  S.    O. 

VIENNA:  Capital  of  Austria-Hungary.  Legend 
a.sserts  that  Jews  settled  in  this  citj'  in  the  remotest 
aiiti(|uity.  and  it  is  alleged  that  some  were  among 
the  lirst  colonists  that  Home  sent  to  the  Danube. 
In  90.")  decrees  were  issued  (i.xing  the  loll  to  be  paid 
by  Jewish  merchants  in  Austria;  this,  liowever, 
proves  only  that  Jews  traveled  in  that  country. 
Although  the  document,  dated  llTiG,  which  granted 
to  Dukc^Li'opold  of  Austria  the  privilege  of  admitting 
Jews  into  his  dominions  is  a  forgery  originating 
two  hundred  years  aftei  its  alleged  daie(0.  Slobbe, 
"  Die  Juden  in  Deulschland,"  p.  12),  Jews  were  un- 
(loubl<'iily  living  at  that  time  in  Austria,  though  not 
in  great  numbers.  Under  the  |irotection  of  the 
liberal  princes  of  the  lion.se  of  Uabenberg  they  fared 
much  better  than  the  other  Cerniaii  Jews  of  thai 
period. 

As  early  as   1194  Didie  Leopold   VI.  of  Austria 

placed  a  Jew  of  the  name  of  Slilom  (Solomon)  at 

the  head  of  the  mint  ("super  oHicium 

Shlom  the     iiionetie  "),  and  Jewish  olliccis  of  that 

Minter.  mint  had  such  inlluence  as  to  give  rise 
to  bitter  com  plaints.  Two  years  later, 
when  the  Crusaders  reached  Vic^nna  and  heard  that 
Solomon  had  imprisoned  for  theft  one  of  his  servants 
who  was  to  j<iin  them.  I  hey  rushed  lolhc  Jew's  house, 
murdered  him  an<l  liflcen  other  Jews,  and  liberated 
the  imprisoned  man.  The  duke  was  siilliciently 
just  to  e.\e<-ute  two  of  the  ringleaders  (Jose])h  ha- 
kohcn,  "Emek  ha-I!aka,"  cd.  Lctteris,  p.  JO).  Tlie 
inlluence  of  the  Jewish  olVnials  had  become  so  great 
that  after  1  he  expulsion  of  Duke  Frederick  the  Bellig- 
erent, in  12;!7.  the  cili/cns  of  Vienna  petitioned 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  not  to  appoint  any  more 
Jewsloollicial  positions.  Neverllieless  Jcwsappar- 
cntly  continued  to  be  employed  as  agents  of  the 
treasury.     In  1235  Ihev  dictated  llie  entire  conuuer- 


ciul  policy  of  Duke  Frederick  II.  and  induced  him  to 
forbid  the  e.xporlof  grain  intotlie  "  upper  districts" 
(Pert/,.  "Monumeiila  Scrijildres,"  i.v.  "sfl);  and  iu 
1257  the  Jews  Lublin  and  Nekelo,  two  brothers, 
were  tieasmy  agents  ("  Katnmergrufen  ")  "lo  the 
most  illustrious  Duke  of  Austria  "  (Steinschneider. 
"Hebr.  Bibl."  .\.  44  tt  teq.).  lu  Aug..  12:iH.  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  took  the  Jews  of  Vienna  under 
his  protection  (".servi  camera;  uostric").  granting 
them  special  privileges  (see  Jew.  E.ncvc.  ii.  322.  ».r. 
Afsriu.v).  t)f  still  greater  importance  is  the  charter 
that  Duke  Frederick  II.  granted  to  all  Jews  within 
his  territory  July  1.  1244:  this  afterward  became 
the  model  by  which  the  status  of  the  Jews  of  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  Hungary,  Silesia,  and  Poland  was 
regulated. 

The  Jews  of  Vienna,  who  had  the  right  to  own 
real  estate  and  to  buy  bouses,  were  engaged  [irinci- 
pally  in  lending  money  on  security  to  the  burghers 
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and  also  to  I  he  impecunious  princes.  Fn-dorick  II. 
Iiermitled  tlie  Jews  to  charge  ii  wi-ckly  inlen-nl  of 
eight  Inlleron  llu'  pound  ((..•.,  S7  per  cent);  under  Id* 
hither  1  hey  were  permitted  a  still  higher  mie.  LnttT 
the  rale  on  loans  by  Jews  was  leilueed  to  tliR-c 
helltron  the  pound.  The  rii  h  Jew  TiH-hiiu  in  Vienna 
was  in  l'J55  the  bonilsnnm  of  Duke  U-oix.ld  Vl.^  for 
a  debt  of  2.(KKI  pounds  of  silver  owmI  lo  King 
Andrew  of  Hungary  (Sleinsclinelder.  If.  \  40).  The 
"  Muschlein  Terhau  "  (Techaii)  nienlionnl  in  a  doru 
ment  (Wiener.  "  Uegi-steu."  p.  117)  was  prolmbly  a 
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son  of  tliis  otherwise  unknown  ])eraon.     The  fiivor- 
able  position  of  the  Jews  ehiuiged  wiicn,  in  Mmj-, 
1267,  tlie  Co\incil  of  Vienna   revived 
The  Church  tlie  nneient  eccU'siasticul  decrees  con- 
Council      cerning  the  Jews.     Tliese  decrees  fos- 
of  1267.      tired   lialred   against   the    Jews,    but 
lliey  could  not  he  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  since  the  princes  in  their  monetary  difficulties 
could  not  get  along  without  .Jewish  help.    Emperor 
Kudolph,  the  first  of  the  house  of  Ilajisburg,  who 
was  indebted  to  a  .Tew  by  the  name  of  Amschel 
Oppenheinier,  confirmed  in  1277   the  Jews'  statute 
of  Duke  Frederick  the  Jielligerent ;  but  a  year  later 
he  (leclarc<i  the  Jews  ineligible  for  jjublic  oHice.  a 
privilege  which  his  successor,  Duke  Albert,  con- 
firmed    to     the 
citizens    of    Vi- 
enna in  1296. 

The  f  o  u  r  - 
teenth  century 
in  general 
brought  much 
misery  to  the 
Jews  of  Vienna. 
In  i:io7  outrages 
were  committed 
against  them, 
but  Duke  Albert 
and  the  nobles 
interfered  to 
protect  them 
from  further  in- 
justice. In  rec- 
ognition of  the 
good-will  shown 
by  the  citizens 
of  Vienna  in 
time  of  distress, 
and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  its  con- 
tinuance, the 
Jews  declared, 
in  a  document 
written  in  He- 
brew and  dated 
Vienna,  June  19, 
13;i8,   that   they 

would  lend  to  the  citizens  of  Vienna,  rich  as 
well  as  poor,  a  ])Ound  of  Vienna  heller  at  a  weekly 
interest  of  three  heller.  On  the  following  day 
appeared  the  "Jews'  decree"  of  the  dukes  Albert 
and  Otto,  and  the  endorsement  of  the  Jewish  docu- 
ment (G.  Wolf,  "Qesch.  der  Juden  in  Wien,"  p. 
11;  idem,  "Studien  zur  Julx'lfeier  der  Wiener  Uni- 
versitilt,"  pj).  170  et  Ker/. ;   Wiener,  I.e.  p.  221). 

The  Jews  of  Vienna  appear  to  have  suffered 
during  the  persecutions  con.sequent  on  the  Black 
Death  (1369),  and  in  1370  they  were  seized,  deprived 
of  their  possessions,  and  expelled  from  the  cit\'. 
But  in  spite  of  these  persecutions  the  Jews  very  soon 
returned  to  Vienna  and  other  places.  The  dukes 
Albert  and  Leopold,  who  were  continually  in  tinan 
cial  straits,  needed  the  Jews,  as  did  also  their  succes- 
sors. At  tlieir  pleasure  they  "  killed  the  Jews'  let- 
ters," that  is,  tliey  canceled  the  debts  of  the  burghers 
to  tlie  .Tews,  often  those  of  an  entire  city.     One  of  the 


Plan  of  the  Old  "Judenstadt"  at  Vienna. 


richest  Jews  of  Vienna,  called  in  the  documents  In- 
<lilTerenlly  David  the  Steuzz,  Von  Steuzz,  Steuzzel, 
or  SU'UZzlein  (the  Jew  Ilcnnlein  von  Ncucnburg's 
son),  who  from  ViHO  to  1386  had  business  relations 
with  the  nobles  and  the  burghers,  often  lent  large 
sums  to  Duke  Albert;  and  after  his  (Steuzz's)  death 
his  son  Jonah  entered  upon  his  riglits:  only  the  duke 
himself  could  bring  an  action  against  Idni  (Wiener, 
I.e.  pp.  22i  et  ni'r;.;  according  to  Document  No.  KiO 
[p.  240]  he  should  be  called  "Jonah  the  Stcussen  " 
instead  of  "Jonah  the  Russian  "). 

In  1421  Duke  Albert  Issued  a  decree  that  in  future 
no  Jew  should  be  permitted  to  live  in  Austria;  this 
decree  was  renewed  by  Duke  Ladislaus  in  14r)3 
("Monumeuta    Germanise,"   xi.   517;    Wcrthelmer, 

"  Die  Juden    in 
Oesterrcich,"    i. 
97;Wolf.Gcsch., 
pp.    18   et   neq. ; 
Wiener,    I.e.    p. 
239;  Joseph  ha- 
Kohen,  "  Emek 
h  a  -  B  a  k  a ,  "    p . 
219;    "Terumat 
ha-Dcshen,"   re- 
sponsa.  No.  241). 
The    houses    of 
the    Jews    who 
had  been  burned 
or  c-X'pelled  were 
sold     or     given 
away    by    the 
duke,  the   syna- 
gogue at  Tulln 
was  presented  to 
the   convent    of 
St.  Dorothea  in 
Vienna,  and  the 
synagogue  at  the 
latter  place  was 
torn   down   and 
the  stones  used 
for    building    a 
university. 
Notwithstand- 
ing these  perse- 
cutions the  spir- 
itual   activity   of   the  Vienna  Jews  was  consider- 
able.    One   of  the    earliest  rabbis   of  Vienna   was 
Isaac   b.    Moses  (called    also    Isaac   "Or    Zarua'." 
after  the  title  of  his  work,  or  simply  Isaac  of  Vi- 
enna).    A  ritual    question    was    addressed   to  him 
in   1240  by  Abigdor   ha-Kohen,   the   son-in-law  of 
the  learned  and  rich  Hayyim  b.  jMoses  of  Wiener- 
Neustadt,  who,  together  with  his  brother  Eliczer, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Viennese  rab- 
Early        binate.     Another  rabbi  of  Vienna  was 
Rabbis.       Meir   ha-Levi   ben   Baruch,   who   le- 
stored  the  rabbinical  ordination.     Ills 
son  probably  was  the  "  Judennieister,"  Baruch  of 
Vienna,  with  whom,  together  with  MeVr  b.  Baruch, 
who  died   about  1400,   the   dukes  Albert  and  Leo- 
pold came  to  an  agreement   in  regard  to   security 
for   20,000   gulden   (Wiener,    I.e.   p.   228,    No.  82). 
Abraham   Ivlaiisner    filled    the   Vienna    rabliinate; 
the   last  -  named  collected  the   various    synagogal 
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customs    {"minlmgiiii "),   and   was    also  a   money- 
broker. 

In  spite  of  the  decree  of  banishment  Jews  still 
remained  in  Vienna.  In  1513 seven  Jewish  families 
were  living  there,  the  mend)ers  of  which  interceded 
for  their  unfortunate  coreligionists  in  Marcliegg, 
who  were  in  danger  of  being  burned,  like  those  of 
Biising  ( Wolf,  Gesch.  pp.  2:i,  2')-}).  In  152«  Kmperor 
Ferdinand  issued  u  decree  "  for  the  Jewish  residents  of 
Austria,  who  are  the  projierty  of  the  royal  chancel- 
lery, "and  ordered  that,  every  Jew  who  came  to  Vienna 
should  immediately  report  to  the  government  ollice, 
where  he  would  receive  a  "ticket ";  he  must  wear 
the  Jews'  badge,  a  ring  of  yellow  cloth,  on  his  outer 
garment,  "  uncovered  and  unhidden  "  ;  and  might 
stop  only  at  the  two  houses  set  apart  for  Jews.  The 
Jews  of  Vienna  begged  that  their  coreligionists  who 
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had  been  driven  out  nf  I'lesburg  in  this  year  might 
be  allowed  to  settle  in  Lower  Austria,  but  Ferdinand 
refused  their  request.  In  1642  Emperor  Ferdinand 
conceded  to  the  Jew  Moses  the  right  to  carry  on  in 
the  country  a  small  business  and  "  trade,"  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  at  the  mint;  and  in  1544  he 
granted  to  the  Jew  Lazarus,  physician  to  his  chil- 
dren, the  privilege  of  living  wherever  he  chose. 

The  decrees  of  banishment  were  renewed  from 
time  to  time.  A  mandate  of  Jan.  2,  1554,  ordered 
that  the  Jews  should  leave  the  territory  of  Lower 
Austria  at  theendof  si-i  months;  but  llieperioil  was 
several  times  jirolonged.  The  same  prixeedings 
took  place  when  the  decrees  of  banishment  were  re- 
newed in  15(57  and  1572.  However,  toward  the  end 
of  1575  the  Jews  were  really  expelled;  but  they  did 
not  slay  away  very  long,  for  the  impccuniosity  of  the 
emperors  ami  the  interests  of  the  state  often  inclined 
the  monarchs  to  be  favonibly  disposed  toward  them, 
outweighing  religious  haired  and  the  still  .stronger 
jealousy   of   the   non-Jewish   merchants.     Yet   the 


condition  of  the  Jews  was  permanently  insecure, 
for  they  were  without  rights  and  privileges.  When 
those  of  Vienna,  who  uundiered  iu  all  thirty-one 
families,  were  not  able,  in  IS'JO,  to  pay  the  20,000 
llorins  demanded  of  them,  an  onler  was  issued, 
Feb.  5.  UiOO,  that  they  should  leave  Vienna  and 
Austria  within  fourteen  days.  All  obeyed  except 
eleven  families  and  the  physician  Ellas  Aluanus 
(I.Ialfon),  the  "Erztney  doctor";  but  all  the  exiles 
soon  returned,  with  others,  to  Vienna  (Wolf,  "Slu- 
dien,"  ])]).  173  et  neq.). 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  improved  under  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  II.  lie  renewed  Emperor  Mat- 
thias' ilecree  that  they  could  be  driven  from  the 
cities  only  with  the  consent  of  the  ruling  emperor; 
he  protected  them  against  force  and  oppression,  and 
expressly  maintained  their  rights,  so  that  the  de- 
cree of  general  expulsion  dated  Jan. 
Under  Fer-  7,  1625,  was  not  carried  out  (Wolf, 
dinand  II.  "Die  Judeu  Unter  Ferdinand  II."  in 
"Jahrbuch  fUr  (iesch.  der  Juden."  i. 
218 «(««?.).  Those  Jews  whom  the  people  of  Vienna 
desired  to  expel  in  1623  were  assigned  to  the  district 
of  the  Lower  Worth  as  a  iiermanent  place  of  resi- 
dence, with  protection  "forever."  A  wall  enclosed 
this  new  Jews'  town,  and  here  the  wealthy  ones 
among  them  acquired  houses  and  gardens;  they  had 
their  own  sliojis,  and  .soon  a  beautiful  .synagogue 
was  built.  They  paid  600  florins  a  year  in  ta.xes  to 
the  city,  and,  apart  from  seveml  imposts,  lO.OtiO 
llorins  a  year  into  the  imperial  treasury.  After  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  II.  (1637),  to  who.sc  widow,  the 
empress  Eleonora,  the  Jewsof  Vienna  were  requiritl 
to  pay  2,500  gulden  a  year,  the  burghers  addressj'd 
a  petition  to  his  successor,  Ferdinand  III.,  lusking 
hini  "  to  drive  out  all  of  the  Jews,  no  one  excepted, 
three  miles  beyond  this  city,  if  not  from  the  whole 
country"  (Wolf,  "Gesch.  der  Judeu  in  Wieii," 
pp.  261  it  *((/.).  The  emperor  would  not  grant 
this  reiiuest,  but  satistied  the  burghers  by  depriv- 
ing the  Jews  of  the  right  to  trade  in  the  inner 
city,  where  the  citizens  had  their  shops.  Free 
entnmce  into  the  city  was  henceforth  denied  the 
Jews.  Trembling  for  their  existence,  the  Jews  of 
Vienna  olfered  to  assume  a  state  debt  of  8.0(K)  gul- 
den and  to  present  the  emperor  with  15,(MH»  gul- 
den, and  promised  to  trouble  him  no  longer  with 
their  disputes. 

In  Vienna,  where,  in  1620,  about  fifty  families 
were  living— among  them  sevenil  court  Jews— tlio 
community  had  two  synagogues  and  a  cein.iiry 
Its  lirst  rabbi,  mentioned  in  1600.  was  Abraham 
Flesch,  who  was  followed  by  Isaac  Hayyim  of 
Opatow  (Sept..  1623);  Veit  Munk ;  Yoni-Tob 
Lipmann  Heller,  of  Nikolsburg ;  the  phv-i.  i:in 
Leo  Lueerna,  or  Judah  L6b  Ma'or  ^aton  (il. 
11535;  liuill  a  synagogue  at  his  own  expen.vl .  and 
Hayyim  Menahem  Mann.  The  Vienna  nib- 
b'iiiale.  which  supported  higher  Talinudle  mIhmiIs 
and  philanthropic  iii.Htlliition><.  Imd  among  itM  more 
distinguished  incumbents  B.  PhObui,  who  rmi- 
graled  to  I'ah'stine  in  1655;  he  was  .KUCitttled  by 
Shabbethai  Sheftel  HurwiU.  AIhiuI  this  llmo 
Zacharias  Levi,  brother  of  Niithaii  Fellel  id. 
16431.  learned  in  nd)bluU-al  lore,  built  a  ihinl  Mnn 
gogue,  in  conniTtlon  with  a  richly  eiidow»-<l  Tal 
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miulic  scliool,  and  Vienna  became  a  center  of  .Towish 
learning  and  cabalistic  speculation.  The  last  r:ibl)i 
of  Vienna  an<i  of  Lower  Austria  was  Gershon  Ash- 
kenazi,  whose  colleagues  were  Mordecai  Lob 
Oettingen  (the  friend  of  the  Christian  divine  \Va 
genseil)  and  the  jinaehers  TJri  Lipmann  Hirz 
Koma  and  Enoch  Frankel. 

The  Jewish  eoniniuiiit}-  of  Vienna  in  1660  num- 
bered about  noo  families,  and  in  spite  of  the  many 
taxes,  assessments,  and  war  duties  was  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  But  troublous  times  were  in  store  for 
it.  The  iiatred  of  the  burghers  increased  with  their 
intoleninee,  leadina;  to  diflieidties  in  wliich  the  gov 


against  them.     The  riots  turned  into  wholesale  loot- 
ing expeditions,  and  the  students  and  the  mob  at- 
tempted to  tire  the  ghetto.     Tlie  mili- 
Riot  tary  guard  had  to  bi;  called  out;  but 

of  1668.  it  was  only  on  the  third  day  of  the  riot 
that  the  emperor  gave  orders  that  no 
non-Jew  was  to  set  foot  in  t  lie  Jewry.  In  furl  her  evi- 
dence of  the  desirability  of  l)anishiug  tlie  Jews,  they 
were  accused  of  being  in  secret  communication  with 
the  Swedes.  It  was  tinally  decided,  July  26,  1669, 
to  expel  a  number  of  Jews  from  Vienna  and  Lower 
Austria;  1,346  persons  were  affected  by  this  decree 
of  banishment.     In  their  dire  need  the  Jews  of  Vi- 
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ernment  had  to  interfire.  When  in  JIay.  1665.  the 
body  of  a  woman  was  fovmd  in  a  pool  in  the  Jewry, 
the  Jews  were  accused  of  having  murdered  her,  and 
their  lives  were  in  jeopardy.  Unfortunately  for 
them.  Emperor  Leopold,  who  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits,  married  a  Spanish  infanta. 
When  the  crown  iirince  died,  in  Jan.,  1668,  three 
months  after  his  l)irth,  the  emperor  and  empress 
formed  the  thought  of  dealing  with  the  Jews  in 
Spanish  fashion.  A  tire  happened  to  lireak  out  in 
the  newly  built  ro3-al  palace  in  February  of  the 
same  year,  and  the  populace  accused  the  Jews  of 
having  kindled  it.  In  April,  1668,  delegates  of  the 
city  of  Vienna  appeared  before  the  emperor,  jiray- 
iug  him  to  destroy  the  Jews  "root  and  branch"; 
and  before   the  end   of  the  month  outrages  began 


cuna  once  more  sent  a  memorial  t<i  tin-  emperor;  but 
in  vain,  for  the  commission  had  attril)uted  to  tlieni 
all  kinds  of  crimes.  On  Jlonday,  March  1,  1670,  a 
solemn  proclamation  was  made  in  all  public  jilaces 
that  "for  the  glory  of  God"  all  Jews  should,  on 
penalty  of  imprisonment  and  death,  leave  Vienna 
and  Upper  and  Lower  Austria  before  Corpus  Christi 
Day,  never  to  return.  Hirz  Koma  and  the  physi- 
cian of  the  community,  Leo  Winkler,  in  the  name 
of  the  community  made  a  last  attempt  to  propitiate 

the  emperor  by  offering  iiim  100,000 

Expulsion    florins  and.  in  addition,  10,000  florins  a 

of  1670.      year.     In  the    meantime    the    jieriod 

fixed  for  the  exodus  had  been  prolonged 
at  the  intercession  of  influential  persons.  In  July 
the  .Jews  began  to  leave,  and  by  Aug.  1  not  one  Jew 
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was  left  in  Vienna.  Tlic  cemetery  in  the  Uossau 
was  |)r(il((te(l  by  the  city  inccinsiileration  of  the  sum 
of  4,000  lliirins;  tlie  lioiises  of  the  Jews  became  the 
property  of  the  city;  the  huge  new  synagoiiue  was 
turned  into  a  cliiirch.  renamed  tlie  LeopohlsUirehe, 
and  solemnly  consecrated  on  Aug.  18;  a  Jew's  house 
was  turneil  into  the  parsonage.  In  place  of  the  old 
synagogue,  and  out  of  its  ruins,  was  built  a  little 
cluirch — that  of  St.  Margaret,  since  demolished. 
Many  of  the  more  prominent  families  settled  in  ]5er- 
lin  (D.  Kaufniann,  "Die  Letzle  Verlnilimig  der 
Juden  aus  Wien  und  Niedcriisterreich,"  IJudapest, 
1889;  G.  Wolf,  "  Die  Juden  in  der  Leopoldstadt  im 
17.  Jahrhundert  in  Wien."  Viemia,  1864). 

Vienna  only  too  soon  regretted  the  e.\i)idsion  of 
the  Jews.  The  deficit  in  the  state  ta.\  amounted, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  royal  exchequer,  lo 
40.000  llorins  a  year;  the"  Landstiinde  "  al.so  rejiorted 
a  loss  of  20,000  florins  owing  to  the  departure  of  the 
Jews.     The  citizens  of  Vienna,  who  had  undertaUen 


ber  of  the  imperial  household,  the  second  as  his  as- 
sistant. I5ut  the  hatred  of  the  pojiulace  against  the 
Jews  was  as  bitter  as  it  had  been  befoie  the  exjml- 
sion,  leading  to  frequent  riots,  and,  as  in  ITOo  and 
1710,  to  repeated  demands  for  their  banishment. 
Gradually  mor<'  families  settled  there:  the  Schlesiiig- 
ers;  JIarc\is  ami  Meyer  Hirschcl,  who  eonlributed 
l.'iO.OOO  florins  to  the  building  fund  of  tlu'  Church  of 
St.  Charles  Borromco;  the  Arusteins  and  Eskelcs; 
the  Leidesdorfers;  Diego  d'Aguilar;  and  many 
others. 

In  17o3  there  were  700  Jews  in  Vienna,  who  jiaid 
a  yearly  toleration  Uix  amounting  to  14.000  gulden. 

The  jilan,  proposed  repeatedly,  tocon- 

"  Jews'       line    the  Jews   to  a  ghetto   was  not 

Decree,"      carried  out;    but  they  were  huddled 

1764.        togctber  in  houses  in  certain  streets, 

only  a  few  court  Jews  being  jiermilted 
to  live  among  Christians.  The  precarious  positi(m 
of  the  Jews  was  in  a  way  improved  by  the  "Jews' 
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to  pay  the  yearly  Jews'  tax  of  14.000  florins,  could 
hardly  pay  their  own  ta.xes.  At  a  conference  held 
in  W'ischaw,  Moravia,  Sept.  26,  1673,  between  rep- 
resentatives <if  the  government  and  of  the  Jews  it 
was  agreed  lliat  2.)0  Jewish  fannlies  might  return  to 
Vienna  and  occupy  fifty  business  plac<-s  in  the  inner 
city  on  paj'ment  of  300.000  florins  and  the  former 
yearly  tax  of  10.000  florins.  In  view  of  the  hope- 
lessly depleted  treasury,  the  royal  exchequer  consid- 
ered thisoffer  a  "  remarkable  piece  of  good  fortune," 
and  on  Feb.  28,  1675,  the  agreement  was  ratified; 
soon  thereafter  several  Jew.S  returned  to  Vienna. 
Samson  Wertheimer,  who,  with  his  partner  Samuel 
OppKNHEi.MiiU,  had  rendered  important  services  to  the 
state,  returned  to  the  city  in  1684,  the  first  as  a  mem- 


decree  "  of  May  5,  1764,  which  permitted  any  Jew 
who  could  prove  that  he  po.ssessed  a  certain  sum  of 
ready  money  and  "acceptable"  papers,  or  that  he 
had  established  a  factory,  etc.,  to  live  in  Vienna. 
According  to  this  decree  no  Jew  could  buy  a  house; 
a  married  Jew  had  to  let  his  beard  grow,  that  he 
might  be  readily  distinguished ;  and  no  synagogue 
or  other  place  for  conunon  worship  was  permitted. 
The  empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  in  her  unbounded 
hatred  of  the  Jews  could  conceive  of  "  no  greater 
pest  for  the  state  than  this  nation,"  was  always  con- 
sidering how  to  "diminish  the  Jews;  by  no  means 
to  increase  them." 

Emperor  Joseph  II.  also  did  not  wish  to  favor  the 
Jew^s  or  increase  their  immbers  in  his  dominions; 
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but  he  wns  at  least  the  first  Austrian  ruler  to  recog- 
nize- the  Jew  as  a  human  being.  The  uiuch-praiseil 
Ediet  of  Toleration,  published  Jan.  2,  1782,  per- 
mitted the  Jews  to  learn  all  kinds  of  trades  (with- 
out, however,  granting  the  right  to  hold  a  master's 
certificate)  and  to  lend  money  on  real  estate,  though 

they   were   not  permitted  to  acquire 

Under        any.     The  tolerated  Jew — that  is,  the 

Joseph  II.    one  who  paid  protection  or  toleration 

money — could  live  with  his  family 
wherever  he  chose  in  Vienna.  Foreign  Jews  could 
sell  their  goods  at  the  fairs,  but  could  remain  in  Vi- 
enna no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  tinish  their 


Jews  and  Jewesses  in  Vienna  who  were  held  in  high 
esteem  for  their  cidture  ami  wealth.  The  salons  of 
Fanny  von  Ah.nstkin,  wife  of  the  banker  Nathan 
von  Arnslein,  and  of  lier  sister  Cecilia  vou  Eskeles, 
wife  of  Heridiaril  von  Eskkles,  were  at  the  time  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  attended  by  princes  and 
nobles,  statesmen  and  high  civic  ilignitaries.  scholars 
and  artists.  After  several  unsuccessful  petitions,  the 
Jews  of  Vienna  were  allowed,  in  1811,  to  fit  up  a 
"Betstube"  (room  for  prayers)  in  a  house  they  had 
bought  on  the  old  Demplingerhof ;  twelve  years 
later  a  synagogue  was  built,  due  to  theellorts  of  M. 
L.  Bicdermnnn,   I.  L.   von   HnfFmannsthid,  .losepli 
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business.  All  laws  compelling  differentiation  in  at- 
tire, as  well  as  the  prohibition  against  visiting  public 
places  of  amusement,  were  repealed.  Thesi.\ty-tive 
families  living  in  Vienna  in  1784  were  not  allowed 
to  form  a  congregation  or  to  have  a  synagogue.  In 
Vienna  there  were  estalilished  at  that  time  a  Jewish 
jihysician  (Samuel  B.  Oppenheimer),  a  Jewish  law- 
yer (A.  Joel),  and  a  Jewish  dramatist  (David  Bene- 
dict Arnsteiner).  In  1788  Emperor  Joseph  decreed 
that  the  Jews  were  liable  to  military  service,  except- 
ing only  those  of  Vienna  who  were  "protected." 

Under  Leopold  II.  the  status  of  the  Jews  re- 
mained the  same.  He  instituted  the  "Collecten- 
taxe,"  a  toll  levied  upon  every  .lew  who  went  to 
Vienna.  In  spite  of  the  harsh  conditions  under  which 
they  were  compelled  to  live,  there  were  even  then 


von  Wertheimstein,  and  others,  and  I.saac  N.  M.\nn- 
IIEIMER  was  called  as  preacher  and  teacher  of  relig- 
ion, and  Salomon  Sui.zEU  as  cantor.  Tiie  Jews  of 
Vienna  now  possessed  a  synagogue,  a  hospital  which 
had  been  fitted  up  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a 
school  of  religion :  the  teachers  in  the  last-named 
were  Mannlieimer.  ,T.  L.  S.\.\i.scni"TZ,  Leopold  Bieu- 
er,  and  Gcrshon  Wolf. 

The  number  of  tolerated  families  increased  from 
year  to  year;  in  1820  there  were  135 
Statistics,  families,  and  197  in  1847;  in  1848  there 
were  4,000  Jews  in  the  city.  The  con- 
gregation of  Vienna  built  in  185.5  a  second  .syna- 
gogue, calling  Adolf  Jellinek  and  later  Moritz 
GiDEM.vxx  as  preachers. 

The  restrictions  placed  upon  the  Jews  in  Vienna 
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continued  iin<lcr  Emperor  Feriliiiaiul.  In  1846,  tlie 
year  iu  wliieh  the  meilieviU  Oath  Mohe  Jidaico  was 
repealed,  the  represeuUUives  of  the  comiiuinily  of 
Vienna  sent  a  petition  to  the  emperor  praying  for  a 
betterment  of  their  condition:  tliis  petition  was  in- 
dorsed hy  the  magistracy  and  the  government,  but 
it  was  not  acted  upon.  Then  came  the  Vienna  rev- 
olution of  March,  18-18,  during  wliicli  the  resolute 
Adolf  FiscniioF  distinguished  liimself.  The  consti- 
tution of  March  4.  1849,  which  recognized  the  equal 
riglitsof  all  citizens,  regardless  of  creed,  was  repealed 


ministered  by  a  board  of  thirty-six  members,  elected 
hy  taxpayers.  The  expenses  arc  defrayed  by  as- 
.sessmenls  and  fees.  The  assessments  are  levied  on 
each  Jew  according  to  his  means,  the  lowest  sum 
being  10  kronen  (S2),  and  the  highest,  according 
to  statute,  12.000  kronen,  althcnigh  occasionally  this 
is  voluntarily  exceeded  by  individual  members  of 
the  connnunity.  In  1903  communal  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  1,058.809  kronen  were  paid  by  16,733 
members. 

The   total   receipts  of  the  comnnmity   for   1003 
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Dec.  31,  1851.  On  Jan.  18,  1860,  the  Jews  of  Lower 
Austria  were  permitted  to  acquire  real  estate. 

BiBUOGRAPnv:  J.  Wert!n'iiiier,  Die  Jmlcn  in  OcMcrreidi^ 
2  vols..  Leipslr,  1M2;  D.  KanfininiTi,  Die  Lctztr  Vcrtrcihung 
dcrJudcu  ntt.t  M'icn  tnni  XinlnnstetTcich,  BiKlape.st,  1S^1»: 
G.  Wolf.  Die  Jmien  iu  (Jtslrrnii-li.m  Dii'  rw.i  r  f  )(»(<?■- 
rcich-Untinms,  vo\,  vii..  Vu-iinn.  ls.<i;  idi-m.  Vfii  Jinloi  in 
<lcr  LcnyKililxliiil!  im  17.  Jitlirliniideti  iu  Il'ii  ».  lb.  1864; 
itiem^  Juiliulaufru  iu  Ot  ^■^ /-n  ic/i,  ih.  lS*vJ;  itU-ni.  Get<eh. 
dcr  Judeu  iu  ll'i'oi,  ili.  ISTij;  klem.  flist'irinchr  S'otizeu, 
in  AlUi.Xiil.  drs  Jud.  IsiJl.  vol.  xxiii.:  idem,  Zur  (;<-.<r/i. 
dcr  Einautiimtiou  dcr  Judru  iu  OcKtcrrcirh,  in  JVtdischcs 
Litcrnturliliitt,  IS,,,  vol.  vii.;  idem,  Zur  Oc.tth.  der  Juden 
iu  M'icu^  in  Jahrh.  flir  larnrlitcu,  pp.  73  t'(  scq.^  Vienna, 
ISfiO;  idem.  Das  Hundcrijiihrifie  JuhiUlum  dcr  hraeliti- 
nchcii  Cidtustiemeinde  in  Wicn,  pp.  133  cl  sai.,  Vienna, 
1864. 
J.  M.   K. 

Present  Conditions  :    The  Jewish  population 

of  Vienna  is  organized,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  1890.  in  one  community,  which  embraces  in  its 
territory  the  municipal  district  of  Vienna.    It  is  ad- 


amounted  to  2.243,449  kronen,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures to2, 147, 500  kronen,  the  latter  being  item- 
izeil  as  follows: 

Kronen. 

Synapoqrues  and  ritual  institutions 419.9(10 

Reliprious  instruc-tjon  and  schools iXnSio 

Hospital 301,731 

Almshouse 145.716 

Charities 223,431 

Cemetery  and  burials 3-32,364 

Administration  and  miscellaneous 464,129 

The  records  of  Jewish  births,  marriages,  and  bur- 
ials in  Vienna  are  kept  by  the  community.  In  1900, 
the  date  of  the  latest  census,  there  were  146, 926  .Jews 
in  the  city;  and  their  increase  in  the  course  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  their  numerical  rela- 
tion to  the  total  population,  is  shown  iu  the  follow- 
ing table : 
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Year. 

Total 
Population. 

Jewlsh  Population. 

Number. 

Percentage 
to  Total. 

1800 

2.3Sf,00O 
31t,000 
4-H,0(H) 
6(I7,.520 

7a-.,(aio 

],3t3,-i4X 
1,674,9.5- 

i.aio 

1,640 
15,li(») 
40.300 
72,5110 
ll.s,4n5 
146,920 

0  5 

IKiO 

0  r, 

18,56 

:i  :ifl 

186« 

1880 

10  00 

isao 

8.80 

1900 

8.77 

The  most  important  growth  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation, according  to  this  tabic,  was  l)ctwccii  the  years 
luaOand  lH.-)(;,  and  lictwecn  18.S()and  IS90,  the  forincr 
being  explained  by  the  repeal,  in  1848,  of  tlie  law 
restricting  Jewish  rcsiik'iice  in  the  city,  and  the  hit- 
ler by  the  ainiexalion  of  suburban  eotninunities  to 
the  city,  'While  the  lirst  of  these  extraordinary  in- 
creasesin  number  marks  an  actual  rise  in  percentage, 
the  second  is  a  decrease  in  this  respect,  since  the 
proportion  of  Jews  in  the  nine  incorporated  suburbs 
was  far  lower  than  in  tlie  ten  old  districts. 

The  following  table  gives  the  annual  number  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  among  the  Jews  in 
cojnparison  with  those  among  the  total  population 
of  Vienna  according  to  the  average  of  recent  years: 


Total  Population, 

Jewish  Population. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number, 

Per- 
centage. 

3.1,000 
16,000 
33,000 

3.43 

i.on 

2.06 

3,300 

8,50 
1,1K)0 

2.86 

Marriages 

Deaths 

O.fiO 

i.;!(! 

It  is  clear  from  this  table  that  the  increase  in  the 
Jewish  population  is  relatively  less  than  among  tlie 
otiier  inhabitants,  although  a  lioiieful  feature  is  the 
small  iM-oporlion  of  deaths,  which  may  be  due  to 
a  more  rational  mode  of  life  among  the  Jews.  A 
proof  of  their  unfavorable  iiolilical  situati(}n  in 
Austria  is  alfcnded  by  the  large  number  of  conver- 
sions to  C'inislianity,  which  amounted  to  .5,59  in 
lilOO.  and  G17  in  liio-t.  The  community  jirovides 
for  daily  public  worship  in  five  synagogues  erected 
and  maintained  by  it.  In  addition  to 
Syna-       these   synagogues,   Vienna  contains  a 

gogues,  large  numberofsynagogal  associations, 
which  have  their  own  places  of  worship 
and  are  subvenlioned  in  great  jiart  by  the  commu- 
nity. On  the  high  festivals  temporary  .synagogues 
are  opened  to  meet  tin;  extra  demands  The  perma- 
nent synagogues  of  Vienna  iirovide  accommo<hilions 
for  about  7,0(1(1  men  and  .5,01)0  women. 

The  liturgy  used  in  the  synagogues  of  the  com- 
munity, ami  in  the  ma  jori  I  y  of  I  hose  associations  men- 
tioned above,  is  that  introdiueil  by  I,  N.  M,\NNiii;i- 
mi;k  and  Salomon  Sli./.i;n;  but  in  the  Grosse  SchllT- 
gassc  ('Adat  Yisrael)  synagogue,  and  in  almost 
all  the  smaller  ones,  the  olil  ritmd  is  followed,  and 
in  the  place  of  worship  of  the  Turkish  Jews  (In  the 
second  district,  Zirkusgasse),  who  form  a  coMiiminily 
of  their  own,  the  Sepbardic  ritual  is  adhered  to.  The 
shehitah  and  the  sale  of  kasher  meat  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  rabbinate  of  the  commuidly  of 
Vienna,  and  in  some  stalls  the  sales  uiv  iimde  under 


the   special    control    of    the  Orthodox  commuoity 
'Adat  Yisrael.     There  is  also  a  niikweh. 

Religious  instnietion  forms  u  part  of  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  public  schools  of  the  lower  and  inter- 
mediate grades;  the  eomniunity  provides  for  it 
entirely  in  the  primary  schools,  while  in  the  gym- 
nasiums and  real-schools,  where  the  teachers  are 
appointed  and  .salaried  by  the  stjite,  it  is  superviseil 
by  inspeitors  commissioned  by  the  conununity.  lu 
the  primary  schools  the  expenses  of  this  inslriiction 
are  borne  by  the  community,  witli  the  aid  of  a  fund 
contributed  by  the  state  in  aeeonlance  with  the  law, 
although  this  covers  only  a  small  part  of  iIk-  actual 
disbursements;  but  in  the  secondary  schools  the  en- 
tire expense  of  religious  instru<tion  falls  on  the 
state.  Two  hours  weekly  are  allotted  to  this  in- 
struction in  the  curriculum,  but  the  community 
maintains  or  subventions  Hebrew  schools  for  those 
wlio  desire  to  acquire  a  more  Ihoroiigh  knowledge 
of  Bible  and  Talmud,  while  the  large  and  valuable 
library  of  the  Jewish  community  affords  a  wealth  of 
material  f(n'  st  udcnts.  The  public  schools  of  Vienna 
are  non-.sectarian,  but  the  ruling  majority  have  en- 
deavored, i)artly  with  success,  to  enforce  a  seclariua 
division  by  evading  the  existing  laws. 

The  chief  institutions  of  Jewish  learning  in  Vi- 
enna are  as  follows:   (1)   the   Ish.\ki.itiscii-Tiiko- 
i.ocisciii-j  Leeiuanst.m.t,   founded  in   \HKi  by  the 
society  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
Jewish  theological  institute  in  Vienna; 
Educa-      (2)   the   Talmud   Torali,    founded    in 
tional        18.54,  with  an  avenige  attendance  of 
Insti-         24(1;  (3)  the  general  Austro  Jewish  in- 
tutions.      stitulefordeaf-mules.foundedin  l.^iS, 
with  an  average  of  03  pupils  and  an 
annual  expenditure  of  about  108.000  kronen  ;  (4)  the 
Jewish  institute  for  the  blind,  foimdccl  in  ISTO.  with 
an  average  of  (!0  pupils,  anil  an  lumiial  expenditure 
of  about  7.5,000  kronen  ;  and  (.5)  the  Ji'wish  kinder- 
garten,  finiiuled   in    1843,  with   an  avenige   of  330 
children,  and  an  anniud  expenditure  of  about  1.5.000 
kronen.    In  IflOOa  Jewish  atheneinn  was  established, 
in  which  evening  lectures  on  various  subjects  are 
given  to  large  Jewish  audiences,  composed  especially 
of  the  poorer  classes.     Viemui  is  also  the  home  olliee 
of  the  Bariin  de  Hirsch  fund   for  the  promotion  of 
popular  e<lueatioii   in  Galieia  ami    IJiikowina  and 
the  seat  of  the  Zionist  Actions  Coinite. 

The  number  of  .lewisli  pupils  in  the  various 
classes  of  schoolsns  compared  with  the  total  nuiiibor 
is  given  in  the  following  table  (p.  438).  wlios« 
figures  are  cited  partly  acconling  to  the  averages 
of  recent  years,  and  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  stntl.i- 
tics  of  the  .school  year  1901-2.  Thes<-  tlgures  arc 
es|)eeially  noteworthy  when  the  peiceiilageof  Jew- 
ish inhabitants  to  the  total  population  (8.8)  Is  bonio 
in  ndnd. 

Vieima's  situation  In  the  vicinity  of  HikoIh  nml 
Kiimania.  the  great  centers  of  Jewish  « inlgrallon. 
has  ri'sulled  in  large  accreliiUis  of  inipoverislntl  for- 
eign Jr'ws;  luid  till'  imreasiil  ili  stitiitioli  of  the  na- 
tive Israelites,  due  to  anti-Semitic  agitatinn.  rvii- 
ders  it  readily  intelligible  that,  di'spile  the  lilx'nilily 
of  their  more  wealthy  con  ligionists  and  despite  the 
existence  of  numerous  .sniielle.s  am!  foiinilallnn*. 
poverty  Is  pn-valeul  among  the  VUniii'SV  Jews.    This 
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Class  of  School. 


Unlversllj- 

Technical  high  schools 

(iyinnaslii 

lleiil-scliiiols 

(tlrls'  liiuh  schools 

Iiuliistriiil  Schiints 

C'olTiun-n-lai  Iii^'h  schools 

Coillliiclrial  iMiitcjies 

Other  cuirinuTcial  institutes... 

Piilihc  schools 

Schools  for  (icuf-nuites 

Schools  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded  . 
Schools  for  neglected  children. 
Kindergartens 


Total 
Number 

of 
Students. 


6,:i00 
3,OtO 

.■i.itdO 
5.a«) 

Zi.ifM 

53 

BKO 

B.:!IK) 

180.(KK) 

:iii.-. 
iir 
ll»l 
.w 

6,300 


Jewisb  Students. 


Number. 


I,.'i60 
570 

1,800 
1,1'IKI 

;)«) 

1,100 
17 

2m 

1,H00 

lli,(«)0 

il7 

St 

39 

1,000 


Pri-- 
ccntHge. 


24.74 
27.W 

■M.m 

23.07 
411.34 
4..>S 
32.07 
41.17 
21.08 

24  ..HS 

2K.2U 
24.37 

1.1.87 


is  intensified  by  an  unfortunate  division  of  forces 
among  indiviiiuul  associations. 


tliionc;  tlie  cost  of  ils  tnaiiiteiiance  is  about  145,000 
kronen   annually. 

The  followinj;  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care 
of  the  poor:  the  asylum  for  orphan  f;irls  (GOinniales; 
annual  expenditure  about  40,000  kionen);  the  Lea 
Meiores  as_vluni  for  orjihan  girls (50  inmates;  opened 
in  1904) :  the  Baron  Springer  asylum  for  orphan  boys 
(founded  I^SlO;  50  inmates);  the  employment  bureau 
for  girls  (accommodations  for  ISO)  and  the  employ- 
ment bureau  for  boys  (accommodations  for  30),  both 
institutions  maintained  by  the  Tlieresien  Kreuzer 
Verein  ;  the  employment  bureau  for  female  appren- 
tices (accommodations  for  yO),  maintained  by  the 
Leopoldsladt  Ladies' Club;  the  home  for  male  appren- 
tices, maintained  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Handicrafts  Among  the  Native  Jews.  Various 
forms  of  charitable  work  are  also  carried  on  by  a 
large  number  of  Jewish  societies,  of  which  the  most 
im]iortant  ai'c  given  in  the  table  on  page  430. 


I'AKT   OF   01. n   CK.METEKY   AT   ViEN.NA. 
(From  a  photograph.) 


The  community  maintains  a  number  of  charities. 
A  hospital  was  founded  by  the  Vienna  braneli  of 
the  house  of  Rothschild,  with  170  beds 
and  an  annual  expenditure  of  about 
iiOO.OOO  kronen ;  it  has  recently  been 
endowed  by  Baron  Nathaniel  Roths- 
child with  2.0110,000  kronen  to  render 
all  its  space  available.  A  home  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, with  248  beds,  was  founded  in  honor  of  the  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  emperor's  accession  to  the 


Benevolent 
Insti- 
tutions. 


Vienna  is  the  seat  of  the  following  societies, 
which  deserve  mention  here,  although  their  sphere 
of  activity  is  not  restricted  to  this  city,  or  el.se  is 
not  confined  to  philanthropic  objects  :  the  Isiiae- 
i.iTisciiE  Alliakz  (founded  1872) ;  the  Oester- 
itEiciTiscii-IsnAEi.TTisciiE  UNION  (founde<l  1885) ;  the 
Allgemeine  Oesterreichiscli-Israelitische  Bund;  the 
Association  for  the  Aid  of  the  Needy  Jewish  Popu- 
lation of  Galicia;  and  the  Baroness  Hirsch  Founda- 
tion for  the  Assistance  of  Boys  and  Girls  in  Austria. 
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Name  of  Or^ranlzatlon. 

Date  of 

Foun- 
dation. 

Approximate 

Annual 

Expenditures 

In  Kronen. 

Hcbra  Kaddisha ; 

Ml. nun "s  Benevolent  Society  (nrst  dls- 

Iricli 

W(>Miiii"s   Benevolent  Society   (second 

distrii-tl 

So<;ielv  for  the  I*oor 

1816 

i82i 
1841 
181)1) 
18«l 

ink; 

1871 
1874 

isai 

1898  j 
1899 

8aooo 

4(),UU0 

24.n(«) 

14I>(HHI 

Socit'tv  for  tlie  Promotion  of  Handicrafts 

On>tiaiis'  Aid  Society 

Stuili-nts'  A  ill  Society 

Girls' Ai'l  Snciciy 

,V..llllll 
(H.l««l 
12,(N1II 
™  IKHI 

Society  fur  tlie  Aid  of  Consumptives 

Society  for  the  Establishment  of  Public 

Kitchens 

Fresh-Air  Society 

Baroness  Hirsch  Benevolent  Foundation. 

U,-1K1 

fi:,,(K») 

4li.U(lll 

2(XI.(IIIII 

(in  loans) 

ai.UdO 

(In  donations) 

27,(XJO 

An  important  factor  in  the  care  of  tlie  Jewish  poor 
in  Vienna  is  formed  by  I  ho  foniniutions,  rontrollcd, 
for  llic  most  part,  by  llie  cominnnity.  The  total 
capital  of  this  classof  fiinilsainoiints  in  roniul  num- 
bers to  8,500,000  kronen,  altlioiiuh  these  iigures  in- 
chule  a  number  of  foundations  which  are  not  benev- 
olent, such  as  bequests  for  the  care  of  graves  and 
for  memorial  services. 

Tlie  eoinmunity  provides  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  cemetery,  as  well  as  for  the  ])reservation  of  the 
older  cemeteries.  In  iIk^  Zcntralfriedliof  (comiiuiiial 
cemetery)  a  portion  is  reserved  esi)ecially  for  the 
Jews.  Every  Jew  receives  a  separate  grave, 
whether  it  is  paiil  for  or  not,  althotigh  nearly  70  jier 
cent  of  all  burials  in  Vienna  are  free.  Two  old 
cemeteries,  now  disused,  exist  in  Vienna,  one  in  the 
Seegasse,  closed  about  1783,  and  the  Wilhringer 
graveyard,  closed  in  1S79. 

BiiiLlooRAPiIT :    Hickinann.    ivirn   im   Neuiizclnilcn  Jiilii- 
htntihtl :  the  statistical  annuals  of  the  city  of  Vienna,  and  the 
re^Kirts  of  the  cuiniuuiiitv  and  of  iudlviduat  societies. 
I..  T.  ].. 

VIENNE :  Town  in  the  ancient  jirovince  of 
Dauiihint;,  France.  Jews  dwelt  there  as  early  as  the 
tenth  centniy  (Gross,  "Gallia  Judaica,"  p.  191). 
They  lived  in  a  sjiecial  (luarter,  still  (1905)  callcil 
"the  Jewry,"  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  a 
beautiful  synagogue  (Carmoly,  "  Itineraires,"  ji.  187). 

TIk^  following  were  the  most  noled  scholars  of 
Vienne:  the  tosalist  Tobiah  ben  Elijah,  author  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  ami  of  liturgical 
poems  (Ziiiiz,  "Z.  G."  pp.  5(i,  97;  ((/(;h,"  IJlcratur- 
ge.sehichle,"  p.  303i:  Abrahiim  ben  Ephraim,  a  pupil 
of  Tobiah  and  author  of  a  work  on  casuistics ;  Vukar 
of  Vienne,  called  also  "  Vakar  ben  Moses"  of  Hur- 
gundy  (Vienne  was  for  a  time  the  capital  of  Uiir- 
giindy),  who  compo.sed  posekim  (legal  decisions), 
fragments  of  whiih  are  still  e.vtanl  (Gross,  I.e.  p. 
193). 


S.   K. 


BiBLlOGRAriiv  :  (;ros.s,  (lullin  Jiulnkn.  p|i.  I'.H  VM. 
li. 

VILLEFRANCHE   or    (VILLAFRANCA): 

Town  in  the  mountain  dislriel  ol  the  ili-partnieiit  of 
Hoiisillon.  France;  belonged  formerly  to  Ariigon. 
It  was  founded  in  1095.  and  bad  a  Jewish  popula- 
tion as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
among    the   lirsl   settlers   being    Jews    from   Pro- 


vence. In  1274  the  small  community  was  granted 
permission  to  lay  out  a  cemetery ;  and  in  132.H  it  was 
allowed  to  rebuild  its  .synagogue,  which  had  bi-en 
destroyed  about  seven  years  pn-viously.  The  edifice 
was  presented  in  1393  to  the  .settlement  <if  Monte  de 
I'acht. 

Villefranche.  now  called  Villefrancbe  do  Conflu- 
ent, was  the  birthplace  of  Levi  I!KN  AlIRAIUM.  It 
should  not  be  confounded  with  Villafranca  de 
Panades  in  Catalonia,  nor  with  Villafranca  in 
Navarre,  both  of  which  towns  had  Jewish  commu- 
nities, the  latter  until  1498. 

Bini.ioGHAriiT:  Yanmias,  ^n(f(/ii<'(f(uInrl(A'ararr>i.  ill.SS8: 
(iross,  (iallin  Jmlaica.  p.  19!) :  It.  K.J.  xvl.  184:  Ulo».  HiM. 
11.  14.  ItSi:  Jacobs.  Snurcc»,  Nun.  147,  541,  SMI,  1710. 
•I.  M.    K. 

VINE.     See  Gr.vpe. 

VINEGAR:  In  the  Biblical  period  vinegar  was 
piepaiL<l  citlar  from  wine  or  from  cider,  the  former 
variety  being  termed  "home/,  yayin."  and  the  latter 
"home?,  shekar."  It  was  used  to  moisten  the  tiat 
loaves  of  the  harvesters,  and  was  also  drinik  when 
mi.xed  with  water,  although  thirst  conUi  not  be 
(juenehed  with  it  alone. 

Since  Jewish  wine  wtis  not  allowed  to  ferment, 
being  intendeil  for  the  altar,  and  therefore  being 
necessarily  clean  Levitically,  vinegar,  which  in  Tal- 
miidic  limes  was  called  also  "the  son  of  wine,"  was 
obtained  from  the  lees  or  by  the  addition  of  barley 
to  the  wine  or  cider.  The  alteration  usually  re- 
quired only  three  days,  and  the  smell  cliange<l  before 
the  taste,  although  some  wines  were  particularly 
liable  to  change.  Though  vinegar  conlil  become 
wine  only  by  a  miracle,  the  price  of  the  former 
equaled  that  of  the  latter,  and  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  one  depressed  the  r.ite  for  the  other. 

The  chief  varieties  of  vinegar  were  wine-vinegar 
and  cider-vinegar,  vinegar  of  hite  grapes,  vinegar 
changed  by  Imrley,  ami  soured  vinegar.  Pickles 
and  meat  were  preserved  in  vinegar,  and  lettuce 
was  dipped  into  it,  while  "The  bitterer  the  salad  <if 
endives,  the  stronger  must  bi-  the  vinegar"  was  a 
Palestinian  ])roverb.  Vinegar  was  us«l  with  nsafet- 
ida,  the  favorite  condiment  of  antiquity  and  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  elTecl  of  vinegar  was  astringenl.  but  it  wa.s 
also  used    freiiucntly  because  of  its  S4>otliing  and 
cooling  elTecls.     Medieintdly.  it  might  Ih'  employnl 
for  dandrulT,  and  even  for  ilres-sing  wounds,  while 
it  was  used  as  a  gargle  for  toothache.     Olives  Were 
sprinkleil  with  vinegar  to  fiei'  them  from  their  pit«: 
it  was  used  also  in  ilyeing,  and  ill  lululi- 
In  view  of  the  liability  of  wine  to  elmi 
containing  10  )ier  cent  of  vinegar  ■ 
for  purchase,  but  the  ilealer  was  i  i 

limiteil  periotl  only,  except  in  the  ea.M:  ul  «im  fur 
the  Temple,  for  which  he  was  liable  tintil  llie  wine 
was  lisetl.     The  llalakah    consldrnd    lli  :i 

wlielher  wine  and  vinegar  wiie  to  1h'  c 
one,  and  forbade  the  ii.se  of  the  vlin'ifar  "I  i,<  iitiij  ^. 
since  it  was  prepared  fnmi  forbidileii  wine.  Tin- 
■  inestion  was  raised  whether  wine  which  had  turm-.! 
to  vinegar  became  subject  to  the  prohibition  «  h.ii 
lonehed  by  a  Oentile,  On  account  of  In  ml 
effect  vinegar  was  forbidden  on  the  Hay  of  .\ 
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iiieiit:  ami  tlic  prohibition  of  vinegar  in  tlio  case  of 
Nazariti-'S  was  fully  disciisscil  in  l!ie  Iliiiakali. 

The  passage  in  which  Hiitli  was  l)i(hUMi  to  dip  licr 
bread  iiilo  vinegar  (Ruth  ii.  14)  was  interpreted  by 
the  Ilaggadah  as  referring  to -Manasseli,  one  of  lier 
descendants,  wiioso  deeds  were  sliarp  as  vinegar. 
Among  llie  proverl)s  concerning  vinegar,  in  addition 
to  Prov.  X.  2G  and  .\.\v.  20.  were  the  following; 
"Mayest  tlion  have  neither  vinegar  nor  salt  in 
thy  house!"  and  "Much  vinegar  makes  tlic  wine 
cheap." 

K.  (;.  n.  I.  Li). 

VINEYARDS.     See  C.R.vrE. 

VINNITSA  (VINITZA)  :  Russian  town  in  the 
governmenl  of  Podolia  ;  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bug.  Vinnitsa  was  founded  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bug,  and  was  protected 
bj'  two  castles.  Tlie  town  .sullered  ranch  in  tlie  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  from  the  depre(bi- 
tions  of  the  Tatars  and  the  Cos.5acks.  Jews  lived 
probably  in  Vinnitsa  in  the  tifteeuth  century,  but 
1532  is  tlie  date  of  the  first  documentary  mention  of 
tlicra.  In  that  year  the  local  Jews  carrii'd  on  exten- 
sive business  operations  as  cattle-drovers,  and  one 
of  them,  Michael  of  Vinnitsa,  paid  customs  duties  on 
a  single  drove  of  3,0U0  head  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  a  Jew  (name  not  given) 
\vlu>  in  1302  held  the  lease  of  the  local  customs 
duties.  In  1616  there  were  only  iifty  Jews  in  Vin- 
nitsa who  paid  ta.xes  on  their  houses.  During  the 
Coss.vcKs'  Upuisixg  the  town  was  taken  and  jiil- 
laged  by  Cluniclnicki's  followers  and  its  Jewish  in- 
habitants were  massacred.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Po- 
lish troo])s.  and  then  fell  again  under  the  power  of  the 
Cossacks  and  Tatars,  changing  bauds  .several  times. 
It  sulTered  severely  from  the  ll.\iD.\M.\fKS  in  the 
eighteenth  centurj'.  The  protecting  castles  had  by 
that  time  disappeared,  and  the  inhabitants,  both 
Catholics  and  Jews,  sought  refuge  in  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege founded  by  Ladislaus  in  1649.  In  1774  Vin- 
nitsa was  temporarily  occupied  by  the  Turks,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  al- 
most entirely  ruined. 

Vinnitsa  had  23,o91  inhabitants  in  187cS,  of  whom 
13,750  w'ere  Jews.  The  town  was  then  an  indus- 
trial center  of  some  significance,  possessing  sixteen 
factories  and  other  industrial  establishments.  Nine 
fairs  were  held  there  annually,  though  with  but  a 
limited  volume  of  trade.  The  Jewish  community 
possessed  thirteen  synagogues  and  houses  of  pra_ver, 
a  Jewish  two-class  school,  and  a  Jewish  hospital. 
Most  of  the  important  distilleries  (an  ancient  indus- 
try, to  which  the  town  owes  its  name)  were  owned 
by  Jews.  By  1879  the  population  of  Vinnitsa  had 
grown  to  28.995,  including  more  than  15.000  Jews. 
The  town  had  in  that  year  twentj'-nini-  industrial 
establishments,  and  the  Jewish  community  had  added 
a  Talmud  Torah  to  its  other  communal  institutions. 

On  April  3  (Old  Style  10),  1905,  the  Jewish  stores 
in  the  market-place  in  Vinnilsa  were  demolished  by  a 
drunken  mob  corapcsed  partly  of  reservists;  several 
Jews  caught  on  the  streets  were  severely  beaten. 
The  contlict  attracted  the  attention  of  a  number  of 
Jews  organized  for  self-defense,  who  successfully 
repelled  the  assailants.     Five  .soldiers  and  live  Jews 


were  injured.     Order  was  restored  by  the  police  and 
the  military. 

liuii.ioMiAi-MY  :  KnUlhhiiiiiliiluiihi  .fhirar:  iJoWmi/a  Eiit- 
zililiiliiiliii:   yiii.v.7,"-r<crf (.i/ff    Arliliiv;   i<fi;t«(|y    i   -Yiiti- 
iii.vi;  l'.).«;.;iiii(.  VXi.%  .No.  Hi,  |i.  :;ji. 
M.  n.  J.  G.  L. 

VIOL  (^nj.  lit.  "skin");  JIusical  instrument: 
next  to  the  "kinnor,"  it  was  the  one  most  useil  by 
the  Israelites.  The  Old  Testament  furnishes  no  de- 
scrii)tion  of  it,  and  resort  must  therefore  be  had  to 
conjectures  regarding  it.  The  viol  is  commonly 
identitied  with  the  sautir  (corresponding  to  the 
"|iesanter"  [— fu/.ri/iiior]  of  Dan.  iii.  5),  an  instru- 
ment which  i.s  in  use  among  the  Arabs  al  the  i)resent 
time.  The  santir  consists  of  a  low,  oblong  box  with  a 
Hat  bottom  and  a  somewhat  convex  sounding-board, 
over  which  the  strings  are  stretched.  The  i)layer 
sits  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  low  stool,  and  holds  the 
viol  in  bis  lap. 

A  similar  instrument  is  represented  in  a  picture 
found  in  the  palace  of  Kuyunjik,  which  shows  a  band 
of  ninsicinns,  both  men  and  women,  who  are  fol- 
lowed liy  other  women  singing  or  beatin.g  time  with 
their  hands  as  the}-  go  to  greet  the  returning  con- 
(jueror,  Assurbanipal.  One  of  these  musicians,  with 
a  plectrum  in  his  right  hand,  plays  an  instrument 
consisting  of  a  hollow  box  with  strings  stretched 
over  it.  Whether  the  left  hand  likewi.se  plucks  the 
strings  (as  is  most  probable),  or  presses  them  down 
to  gain  the  desired  pitch,  is  not  clear.  The  name 
"neljcl  "  would  be  very  aiipropriate  for  such  an  in- 
strument, with  reference  either  to  the  convex  shape 
of  the  sounding-board,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  sound- 
ing-board consisted  of  animal  membrane.  The  term 
"pi  ha-nebel "  in  Amos  vi.  5  would  suggest  the 
opening  in  the  soimding-board  across  which  the 
strings  are  stretched.  Riebm,  however,  prefers  to 
associate  this  term  with  the  portable,  many-stringed 
harp  which  is  represented,  on  the  picture  at  Kuyun- 
jik, as  having  its  sounding-box  placed  on  the  broad, 
upward-slanting  upper  portion  of  the  frame.  Yet 
Rielnn  himself  points  out  that  the  shajie  of  the 
Jewish  nebcl  must  have  been  somewhat  different; 
for  under  any  other  hypothesis  the  name  of  this  in- 
strument becomes  inexplicable.  How  many  strings 
("niinnim")  the  instrument  generally'  had  is  un- 
known. The  "nebel 'asor  "  mentioned  in  Ps.  xxxiii. 
2  was  probably  dilTerent  from  the  ordinary  nebel; 
otherwise  the  additimial  word  "'asor "is  superflu- 
ous. The  instrument  of  later  times  is  known  to- 
have  bad  twelve  .strings  (couip.  Josephu.s,  "Ant." 
vii.  12,  §  3). 

E.  c.  II.  AV.  N. 

VIPER.     See  Serpent. 

VIRGINIA  :  One  of  the  :Middle  Atlantic  states 
anil  line  n(  the  thirteen  original  states  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  seceded  from  the  Union  April  17, 
1861 ;  readmitted  1870.  As  early  as  1624  the  names- 
of  Elias  Lagardo,  Josejib  !Moise.  and  Hebeeea  Isaacke 
are  found  in  the  "JIusters  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Virginia."  In  1658  one  Seignor  Moses  Xehemiah  is 
mentioned  as  a  party  to  a  lawsuit  ("Publ.  Am.  .lew. 
Hist.  Soc,"  xi.  70).  It  is  probable  that  a  lunnber 
of  Jews  from  Maryland  removed  to  Richmond  at  an 
early  date. 
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Nothing  fuitlitT  is  Iitiird  of  Virginia  Jews  till 
1754,  when  Micliail  Fnmks  and  Jacob  Mj-cr  ac- 
conijianicd  Washington  in  his  expedition  across  the 
Alleghany  IMonnlains,  and  received  a  reward  for 
their  gallant  services  in  the  eaniiiaign.  In  the  list 
of  Virginians  who  served  in  the  KevoUitiniiiiry  army 
in  the  capacity  of  officers  occnrs  llie  name  of  Isaac 
Israel,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Eighth  Virginia  Ueginient. 
The  Congregation  lieth-Shaloni  of  Hichniond,  the 
oldest  congregation  in  the  state,  was  in  existence 
prior  to  IT'JO.  in  which  year  it  jointed  wilh  the  con- 
gregations of  Phihidelphia.  New  York,  and  Charles- 
ton in  addressing  a  letter  to  President  Washington. 
See  Kicri.MONi). 

Virginia  has  the  following  Jewish  coniniiinities: 
Alexandria  (Congregation  Helh-Kl.  founded  June 
3,  187iS:  a  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  and  a  ceme- 
tery). Berkley  (a  congregation  and  a  religious 
school).  Charlottesville  (Congregation  lieth  Israel, 
Jlo.ses  I.clrrnian  lieing  prayer-leader;  and  a  ceme- 
tery). Clifton  Forge  (a congregation  holding  holy- 
day  servirrsi.  Danville  (Congregation  lielii  Sho- 
lom).  East  Radford  (congregation).  Fredericks- 
burg (llclncw  Aid  .Society,  founded  about  I.SSO; 
has  twelve  uienibers).  Hampton  (congregation). 
Harrisonburg  (congregalion).  Lynchburg  (con- 
gregation). Newport  News  (congregations  Adath 
Yeshurun  anil  ilaclinosath  Orchini;  and  a  Jewish 
Sunday-school).  Norfolk  (with  a  large  Jewish 
community,  su])|iort)i)g  tlireo  congregations,  a  bur- 
ial as.socialion.  several  charitable  organi/.,'itinns.  and 
a  nuniberof  social  and  literary  clubs).  Petersburg 
(two  congregations:  the  Orthodox  congregalion  and 
the  Hodepli  Shalem,  the  latter  founded  in  1^65). 
Pocahontas  (has  no  organized  congregation,  but 
till'  conununity  holils  special  services  on  Saturdays 
and  holy  da3's).  Radford  (comnuinity  holding  I10I3'- 
day  services).  Richmond  (see  Jicw.  E.Ncvr.  x. 
40()).  Roanoke  (Congregation  Kmanu-EI,  founded 
1890;  and  a  ecnielery ).  Staunton  (a  congregalion 
and  a  benevolent  sociely). 

Virginia  contributed  W'-i  Jewish  soldiers  to  the 
Civil  war,  and  about  thirty  In  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war.  At  present  (l!U)."i)  I  he  number  of  its  .lew- 
ish  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  l.T.OOO  in  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  l.(ir].-],i)S(). 

.\.  A.   M.    llo. 

VIRTUE,  ORIGINAL  (llebr.  Zekut  Abot, 
literally  "merit  of  the  Fathers"):  A  term  invented 
by  S.  Levy  as  a  contrast  to  the  expression  "original 
sin, "and  designating  the  specilically  Jewish  coucei)t 
of  the  inlluence  of  the  virtue  of  ancestors  upon 
descendants.  The  <loctrine  asserts  that  God  visits 
the  virtues  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  for 
Mis  nanus's  sake  and  as  a  mark  of  grace;  hut  it 
would  appear,  on  the  other  haml.  that  Ihe  principle 
applies  only  when  the  children  continue  Ihe  piety 
of  their  parents.  The  Itililical  basis  for  thedoclrine 
is  to  be  found  in  the  second  commandment  (F.x.  XX, 
5),  which  slates  that  Ood  shows  mercy  unto  lliou- 
sands  of  generations  that  love  Ilim  and  keep  Ilis 
commandments,  anil  in  I's.  ciii.  17-lS,  "the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  lo  everlasting  upon 
them  that  fear  him,  and  his  riglileousness  unto  chil- 
dren's children  ;  lo  such  as  keep  his  covenant,  and 
to   those  that  remember  his  commandineiils  to  do 


them."  Thus  Isaac  wa.s  pruniLsed  a  blessing  be- 
cause Abraham  had  kept  Gods  comniaiulnicnte 
(Gi'H.  xxvi.  2-.'>);  and  the  doctrine  is  also  furniuluted 
in  the  first  benediction  of  the  "Sheinoneh  'EKreh," 
which  is  technically  known  as  the  hlesshig  of  "  Abot," 
or  "the  Fathers."  The  concept  is  intinialelv  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  the  covenant  with  the 
P.\'riiiAitciis,  to  which  an  appeal  is  made  in  Ex. 
xxxii.  13;  Lev.  xxvi.  42,  44,  45;  and  Deul.  vii.  13, 
while  an  allusion  to  it  is  contained  in  the  phrase 
"his  great  name's  sake"  (I  Sam.  xii.  2'i:  conip. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  2L  23).  which  recalls  the  covenant. 
It  thus  forms  part  of  the  concept  of  the  CilosKN 
Pkopi.e. 

If  the  covenant  is  still  kept  with  descendants, 
though  they  be  unworthy,  this  istlie  result  of  God's 
grace  ("hesed  ");  and  it  is  p<issihle  that  the  original 
form  of  the  expression  was  "  hesed  Abot  "  ( =  -  grace 
of    the    Fathers."      The  Targuni.    however,    uses 

"zekut"  to  tnmslule  the  biblical  He- 
Result  of    brew   "zedakah"  (coniii.  Gen.   xv.  (J; 
Grace.        Dent.   ix.   .'i,  «).     The   injunction   nf 

the  second  comnnindment  is  explained 
by  the  Targum  am!  the  Talnuid  (.'^anh.  27h)  on  the 
principle  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
the  children  only  when  Ihey  imitate  the  <leeils  of 
their  parents  (see  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra  ml  I-h:).  This 
doctrine  underlies  the  Jewish  conception  of  life, 
drawing  its  inspiration  from  an  idealized  past  (conip. 
"Look  luito  Abraham  your  father,  and  unto  Sarah 
that  bare  you,"  Isii.  li.  2),  and  laying  stress  upon 
tradition  and  upon  the  ritual  ceremonies  inlendi-tl 
to  keep  tradition  alive.  It  is  closely  associated, 
moreover,  with  the  idea  of  an  organic  or  dynamic 
solidarity  in  Israel  as  a  body  existent  through  past, 
liresent,  and  future;  and  the  principle  thai  "all  Jews 
are  responsible  one  for  another"  is  specilically  con- 
necteil  in  the  Talmud  with  ihe  idea  of  original  vir- 
tue (Sanh.  27h;  Shab.  :!tla;   li.  II.  iii.). 

The  doctrine  under  considemtion  is  limited  by  the 
concept  of  Ihe  reward  of  virtue,  whii'h.  acconlini; 

to  .lewish   leaching,  is  the  opporlu- 

Virtues  to    nity  of  jierforming   further   virtuous 

the  acts.     "The  wages  of  virtue  is  virtue" 

Virtuous.     (.\b.  iv.  2l.  and  "when  Ihe  righteouH 

do    Ihe    will    of    (iod,    tlii'V    aci|Uin> 
strength    and    power   lo    perform    further   acl.s    of 
righteousness"  (Yalk.,  bun.  441.     Special  warning 
is  given  against  tiepending  upon  original  virliie.  »<> 
that  even  one  who  is  exceedingly  righleons  slioulil 
not  eat  from  (that  is,  depend  upon)  Ihe  merit  of  his 
fathers  (Sanh.  f<la).     The  (lassjige  Canl.  I.   .'>     "I 
am  black,  but  comely"  is  interpreted  as  meat   1/ 
Israel  sjiys:   "lam  black  Ihrough  my  own  « 
hut  comely    through   the   works  of    my    fa" 
(Cant.  It.  itillor.:   Ex.  K.  xxiii  ),  while  "as  a  > 
supported  by  a  prop,  though  made  of  deail  " 
so  Israel  is  supported  by  Ihe  merit  of  Ihi'   Km 
though  it  alrea<ly  sleeps  in  denlh."     Orli;in»l  \ir- 
tue  is   thus  only  an  acce.s.s.iry.     It  woulil  ap|M-ar 
that  the  virtues  of  llio   falliem   wen*   Im'Hi'vihI   In 
have  acquired   n   right    to  a  griiiter  reward    limn 
could    be    given   lo   llioin,   and    that    this    nslduc 
was  therefore  iliie   to   llui  rhl'.dn-n,      TIiom'   who 
looked   forwaril  lo  an  immiMllale  rewani  wen-  ac- 
cordingly reproved,  for  if  Ihe  I'm rlarrhs  luul  done 
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so  tlierc  would  liave  licpii  no  store  of  original  virtui; 
for  their  descendants  (Lev.  J{.  xxxvi.  ;  Ex.  15.  xliv.). 
See  PATitiAUCiis. 

Like  the  Patriarchs,  the  later  saints  were  regarded 
as  a  source  of  original  virtue  for  their  descendants 
or  for  Israel,  and  in  addition  to  Jloses,  Joshua, 
David.  Ile/.ekiah,  and  E/ra,  Ilillel,  Jolianan  b.  Zak- 
kni,  and  Jleir  are  especially  mentioned  as  storing  up 
works  whlcli  shall  speak  for  their  descendants  (Lev. 
H.  ii.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  original  virtue  of 
the  Patriarchs  was  regarded  by  some  as  lasting  only 
till  the  time  of  Hosea  (Shab.  5oa)  or  until  the  days 
of  Ilezekiah  (Lev.  R,  x.xxvi.).  though  it  was  .still  op- 
erative in  keeping  exiled  Israel  in  existence  up  to  the 
time  of  redemption  (Gen.  H.  Ixx.);  and  in  tlie  Tar- 
guni  Yerushalmi  to  Dent,  xxviii.  l.T  God  assures 
"the  Fathers  of  the  world"  that  their  merit  will 
never  cease  to  be  efficacious. 

The  doctrine  of  original  virtue  is  only  tlie  theo- 
logical side  of  the  principle  of  heredity,  with  the 
consequences  and  responsibilities  which  this  in- 
volves. The  community  of  interest  between  parents 
and  children  is  emphasized  in  a  special  Jewish  man- 
ner which  at  times  leads  to  the  diametrically  opposite 
concept  of  the  influence  of  descendants  upon  ances- 
tors; .so  that  the  penalty  of  death  is  said  to  liave  been 
inflicted  upon  Adam  because  of  the  sins  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Hiram  (Gen.  R.  ix.).  Tlie  exten- 
sion of  the  concept  of  God's  grace  even  to  un- 
righteous children  of  righteous  parents  is,  moreover, 
an  attribution  to  the  Supreme  Being  of  the  ordinary 
attit\ide  of  men  toward  the  degenerate  children  of 
(listinguished  or  pious  parents.  The  influence  of 
a  store  of  merit  collected  for  the  use  of  succeeding 
generations  is  the  theological  aspect  of  the  concept 
of  progress  and  civilization,  which  is  practically  a 
store  of  ancestral  merits. 

BiBLioGRAPHV:  S.  Levv,  Tlie.  Diictriiic  <if  Oiidiiial  Virtue, 
In  The  .leieix}!  Literuru  Annual,  pp.  12-32,  I,nndon,  190"); 
Weliei-,  JUilisrlir  Thciilnqie.  2(i  ed..  lip.  2y3-2!)7;  Lazarus, 
Etiiics  iif  Judaism,  1.  34,  it.  289;  I.  Abrahams,  in  J.  Q.  It. 
xvi.  .WO. 

J. 
VISIGOTHS.     See  Spain. 

VISONTAI,  SOMA:  Hungarian  lawyer  and 
deputy;  born  at  Gyi'ingyiis  Nov.  9,  18.54;  educated 
at  Budapest,  where  he  became  an  attorney  in  1882. 
While  still  a  student  he  attracted  luuch  attention 
by  his  pajiers  on  political  economy  in  the  scientific 
journals  of  Hungary,  and  he  also  edited  the  "  Vasiit." 
He  became  widely  known  as  a  pleader  in  1890, 
when  he  successfully  defended  the  editor  of  the 
"Zasztava,"  the  leader  of  the  radical  wing  of  the 
Servians  in  Hungary,  in  a  trial  for  political  murder. 
As  a  mark  of  gratitude,  the  people  of  Neusatz,  being 
Servian  sympathizers,  elected  Visontai  in  1892  to  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  as  a  supporter  of  Kossuth; 
and  since  1899  he  has  represented  his  native  town, 
Gyongyijs,  in  Parliament,  He  is  an  eminent  author- 
ity on  criminal  law  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
examiners  for  admission  to  the  bar ;  and  he  prepared 
a  large  portion  of  the  preliininary  drafts  for  the 
criminal  code. 

BiBLior.RAPHT :  Pallas  Lex.:  Slurm.OaraggumesiAlmanach, 

s.  L.  V. 


VITA.     See  Havyim. 

VITA   BELLA  VOLT  A  (SOLOMON  HAY- 

YIM)  :  Italian  plivsician  and  Hebraist;  born  Sept. 
24,  1772;  died  .Mar('li29,  18r)3;  flourished  in  Mantua. 
He  was  the  owner  of  a  large  Hebrew  library,  which, 
together  with  its  131  manuscripts,  came  into  the 
pos.session  of  Marco  Mortani.  Vita  della  Volta  was 
a  contributor  to  the  periodical  "  Kerem  Hemed."  A 
letter  from  I.  S.  Reggio  to  Della  Volta  apjicarcd  in 
"O/.ar  Nehmad"  (iii?2r)-27). 

Bmi.iOGRAPHV:  StelnschueUler,  Cat.  TioiU.  col.  SVOO;  Kerem 
HemeiU  passim, 
s.  S.  O. 

VITAL  :  Italian  family,  including  several  schol- 
ars, of  whom  the  best  known  are; 

Hayyim  Vital:  Cabalist;  son  of  Joseph  Vital; 
born  at  Sal'ed  in  1.543;  died  at  Damascus  May  (i, 
1620.  He  was  educated  by  Moses  Alshech.  His 
biography  is  full  of  legends;  at  the  age  oi  twelve, 
it  is  said,  he  was  told  by  a  chiromancer  that  wlien 
he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-foiu'  year.?  he  would 
find  himself  standing  before  two  roads,  and  would 
rise  or  fall  according  to  his  choice.  Joseph  Caro  is 
said  to  have  paid  especial  attention  to  Hayyim's 
talents  by  requesting  Alshech  in  l.joT  to  take  great 
pains  with  the  education  of  a  pupil  who  was  destined 
to  succeed  his  teacher  in  the  world  of  learning.  In 
the  same  year  Hayyim  became  acquainted  with 
LaiJidot  Ashkenazi,  a  cabalist,  who  was  to  influ- 
ence him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  legend 
runs  that  after  Ha}'yim's  unhappy  marriage  to 
Hannah,  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Moses  Saadia,  the 
prophet  Elijali  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  led 
him  to  a  beautiful  garden,  where  he  beheld  the  pious 
of  all  ages  in  the  form  of  birds  fl3'ing  through  the 
garden  and  studying  the  ^lishnah.  In  the  center  of 
the  garden  was  God  Himself,  seated  on  a  throne  and 
surrounded  \)y  the  pious  on  lich  tapestries. 

This  vision  convinced  the  dreamer  that  he  was 
destined  to  become  a  cabalist.  After  devoting  him- 
self to  the  study  of  alchemy  for  two  years  and  a 
half,  he  had  another  vision  of  the  prophet  Elijah, 
who  told  him  that  he  would  succeed  in  his  studies 
and  would  even  write  a  commentary  on  the  Zohar. 
In  1570  lie  liecanie  a  pupil  fjf  Isaac  Ijuria,  and  before 
he  had  studied  under  him  a  year  Hayyim  had  already 
become  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  cabalists,  so 
that  when,  in  1572,  Luria  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirt3'-eight,  in  an  epideiuic  which  raged  in  Safed, 
Haj'j'im  became  his  successor.  Luria  had  left  noth- 
ing in  manuscript,  and  his  pupil  accordingly  began 
to  commit  to  writing  what  he  had  learned  from  his 
teacher.  In  1576  he  commenced  to  give  cabalistic 
lectures,  declaring  himself  to  be  the  Messiah  ben 
Joseph;  and  while  wandering  through  Syria  and 
Egypt,  lie  is  said  to  have  iierformed  many  miracles, 
such  as  summoning  spirits  before  him  by  the  power 
of  magic  formulas. 

In  1577  Hayyim  arrived  in  Egypt,  but  evidently 
he  met  with  a  cool  reception,  since  he  soon  returned 
to  Palestine,  where  he  .settled,  first  in  the  little  town 
of  'xVin  Zaitun,  and  later  in  Jcru.salem.  There  he 
remained  until  the  governor,  Abu  Saifia,  requested 
him  to  rediscover,  by  means  of  the  Cabala,  the  a(|uc- 
duct,  leading  from  the  River  Gihon,  which  had  been 
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built  in  tlif  ilaysof  Hczekiali.  This  request  so  cm- 
baiTMSsed  I.Iayyim  tliat  lie  lied  by  night  to  Daniiiscus, 
where  he  coiiiiiieiiced  his  fust  eubalistic  work  on  the 
patriarch  Abraham,  of  which  extracts  are  contained 
in  the  "O/.erot  Ilayyim"  (p.  54b).  He  suliniitted 
this  work  to  Josluia  ben  Nun.  the  wealtliy  principal 
of  the  yeshibah  at  Safed.  The  greater  part  of  the 
book  consists  of  an  exposition  of  the  conjuring  of 
clouds,  ami  of  a  discourse  on  the  seven  lixed  stars. 
the  seven  heavens,  and  their  corresponding  metals. 
After  this  Hayyiin  returned  to  .Jerusalem,  where  his 
former  teacher.  Closes  Alshech.  appointed  him  rablii 
in  1.584.  After  a  time,  however,  he  left  .Jerusalem 
for  8afed,  where  he  fell  sick  and  was  obliged  to 
keep  his  bed  for  an  entire  year. 

During  this  illness  .Joshua,  his  closest  follower, 
who  had  accompaiued  liim  on  nearly  every  journey, 
succeeded  in  bribing  IJayyim's  younger  brother, 
Moses,  with  500  gold  gulden  to  lend  liim  the  wri- 
tings of  the  cabalist.  which  were  locked  in  a  box. 
Moses  accordingly  brought  .Joshua  a  large  jiart  of 
the  manuscripts,  and  100  copyists  were  immediately 
engaged,  who.  in  the  short  space  of  three  days,  re- 
produced more  than  (iOO  jiages.  All  hough  Ilayyim 
maintained,  when  he  learned  of  this,  that  the 
papers  which  had  been  copied  were  not  his  own 
writings,  they  were  rapidly  dissendnated  under  the 
title  " 'Ez  Ilayyim."  This  work  <-onliuns,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  tribute  to  Isaac  Luria,  the  bold  a.ssertion 
that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  |)l<asures  of  (Jod  to  be- 
liold  the  promotion  of  the  teaching  of  the  Cabala, 
since  this  alone  can  assure  the  coming  oi'  the  Jles- 
siali;  that  the  old  Cab.ala.  however,  covering  the 
period  from  David  to  Nahnianidcs,  was  valueless, 
since  it  was  based  merely  on  human  intellect,  and 
was  not  aided  by  the  higher  spiiils.  Ilayyim  as- 
serted that  he  had  received  these  teachings,  like  his 
other  mystic  theories,  from  the  lips  of  his  teacher 
Luria.  His  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Cabala  of 
Jfoses  Cordovero  was  eipially  low,  although  he 
maintained  that  Moses  had  often  appeared  to  him  in 
dreams.  One  of  the  most  pronnmiit  of  I.Iaj'yim's 
opponents  was  Mcnahem  di  I^onzano,  who  i)ulilicly 
denounced  him  in  his"Sefer  June  Emet."  On  the 
20th  of  IClid.  15i»0.  Ilayyim  was  awarded  the  rab- 
binical diploma  by  his  teacher  Moses  Alshech.  and 
four  years  later  he  settled  permanently  in  Damas- 
cus, where  he  lectured  every  evening  on  the  (Cabala 
and  on  the  nearadvent  of  the  Jlessiah.  Despite  the 
large  following  which  Hayyini  had  in  Damascus. 
Jacob  Abulalia  succeeded,  by  threats  of  excomminii- 
cation.  in  compelling  him  to  discontinue  his  lectures. 
In  1004  his  sight  began  to  fail;  in  Ifi-'O  he  had  pre- 
pared to  return  to  Safcd.  when  his  <U'atli  occurred. 

I.Iayyim  was  the  author  of  numerous  winks, 
which  are  collecte<l  under  the  title  "Sefer 'E/.  ha- 
I.Iayyim"  (Zolkiev,  1772;  Korzec.  1785;  Shklov. 
1800;  Dobrowne,  1804;  Sudzilkov,  1818;  Laszow, 
1818).     Tliey  areas  follows; 

Sefer  lin-Kawwnnot.  In  l\vi>  imrt.i.  till'  nmt  Ix'lnit  on  tliemiti- 
Jwt  of  lieneUlitliins  iiml  riumls.  mimI  llie  wrond  "ii  llie  rlliml  fi>r 
SiililjBthsiinil  ft'!illviils.  Vfiilri'.  lll-l;  lliinmi.  liC't ;  llniciullnl. 
n.d.  There  uiv  live  riTenslims  n(  ililswurk  •  (1 1  l>v  Movs  vital, 
gmndsondf  Hiivvlin  ;  kiunvii  eM|i«vliillv  In  Eirypt  nml  riilesllne: 
(2)  l>y  ZaiMilii.  Willi  k1i>s.ii's  ;  (Hi  by  Niilliiin  Splni.  ullli  it  I'iiiii- 
mentnry  enlltled  "  Me'iimt  Nalan  "  :  (41  by  Abnilmiii  Aziilnl  of 

Miini I.  with  glosses ;  (51  by  M.  PoiMwr,  under  the  tllle"Pi'r1 

'E?  yayyiiii." 


A  plyyut  Ijefflimlng  "  I)odl  yarad  le-Kanno " ;  printMl  In 
"Sha'are  ?lyyon."    AiiisterUaiii,  ItiTl. 

Nof  "Kz  Hayyiiii.  novtlte.  Fraukfort-on-lliP-MiilQ.  ItlM ;  Zol- 
kiev. 177i.  177.".. 

Sefer  lia-Gllsuliiii.  on  tbe  transniigralloD  of  «ouU.  Frankfort. 
on-llie-Maln.  liiM ;  Zolkiev,  177L'. 

Sha'are  Keduslisliah,  on  ibe  rewards  and  ptinbUinienU  of  the 
future  world  and  on  holiness.  Conslantlnople.  ITM  ;  Sulzb«cl). 
I7.JH;  Zolkiev.  ISIU. 

I.lkkule  Torali  wc-Ta"amc  ba-Miif.wol,  rabalistle  exposllkin  of 
the  Bible  aecordlnR  lo  Lurla's  teacbliitni.  wllh  "  biddiutalm." 
Z<ilklev.  177rj. 

Slia'ar  ha-VlhuUlm  wc-Tlkkun  'Awonot.  on  the  Prophebi.oD 
the  Holy  Splrli.  luid  on  n-iieiilance.     Kor/e*-.  17S). 

Sefer  (izerot  Hayylni.  edited  by  bis  |>ii|>ll  the  I'ortuifmwe  phy- 
slcluii  Joseph  Zeiuiili.  Korae<-,  17m.  i  llwliles  the  prlnt«-<l  i-dl- 
tiou  Ihen^  exist  two  niamiserlpl.s,  one  with  irl..w.-s  by  Mo>rs 
Zacuto  (•'  Codex  Michael,"  No.  21],  and  the  other  wllb  kIuihs 
by  Nathan  Spiro  [Ui.  Xos.  27,  3«1). 

Likkule  ba-Shas,  cabalistic  lnu>rpn>Ialions  of  Talinudir  bag- 
(raUot  accorillnc  to  the  te.iililnKs  of  Luria.  » ith  "  hidilusblu  " 
by  the  author.    I.e(rhom.  17s.'i. 

Arlia'  Me'ot  Shekel  Kesef.calallstlctr<'atl.«e.in  the  «ni»liekeU 
which  Abmbaui  [lald  fur  the  cave  of  .Mach|«'lab.     Koncw.  HUM. 

Joseph  Vital:  Writer  of  telilliu  parchineuts; 
born  iu  Calabria;  nourished  in  thelifU'enth  and  si.\- 
teetith  centuries.  On  account  of  his  accuracy  his 
work,  which  was  expensive,  was  higlily  esleeniiil. 
and  was  known  everywhere  as  C•^^l^^p  31  fi^'Eri- 
He  was  also  the  author  of  responsa  on  the  art  of 
writing  telillin,  which  arc  fre()ueutly  ineiilioned  in 
the  responsa  of  Menahcin  Azariah  du  Fnuo  (g  38 
et  pimiiiiii). 

Moses  Vital :  Rabbi  atSafed;  younger  brother 
of  I.Iayyim  Vital;  died  in  the  middle  of  the  .soven- 
teenth  century.  Like  Hayyini,  he  was  u  grcjit  cab- 
alist, and  in  addition  to  legetidsas.s(K-iatiiig  him  with 
his  brother  and  the  prophet  Elijah,  a  Irailition  is 
preserved  which  slates  that  he  predicted  the  famine 
which  ruL'id  in  Safed  in  1032. 

Moses  Vital:  Son  of  Samuel  ben  I.Iayyim  Vital; 
rabbi  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  jiart  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  wasa  noted  Talmudist  and  cabalist.  but  the  only 
jiortion  of  his  works  which  has  been  preserved  is  a 
responsum  contained  in  Abraham  lia-Levi's  collec- 
tion entitled  "Ginnat  Wemdiin." 

Samuel  ben  Hayyiin  Vital :  Cabalist;  linrnin 
Damascus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
died  in  Egypt  in  the  middle  of  the  seventei'nlh. 
While  still  young  he  marrieil  a  daughter  of  Isaiah 
Pinto,  rabbi  of  Damascus.  Poverty  compellol  liim 
to  emigrate  to  Egypt,  where,  through  the  intlueiice 
of  pioininent  men.  he  was  placiil  in  charge  of  the 
cabalistic  society  Til<l>une  lia-Teshuliah.  After  a 
brief  residence  there  he  went  to  Safeil,  when' 
he  instructed  the  physician  Joseph  /einah  in 
Cabala.  Later  he  returned  to  Kgypl.  where  he  dieil. 
Samuel  Vital  was  the  author  of  both  cabalistic  und 
rabbinical  works.  Among  the  former  nniy  !><•  iiotcil 
the  "Shemonah  She'arini."  an  iiitnMluctioii  to  the 
CaUila.  later  embodied  in  llie""E?.  Ilayyim  "  (Zol- 
kiev. 1772;  Korzec,  17S.')).  .Vmong  his  unpubll«h«l 
writings  mention  may  be  made  of  his  ".Ster  Ti>?e  ol 
I.Iayyim."  a  commentary  on  the  Hible  niid  lii«"Sefi<r 
Ta'aluinot  Hokinah."  on  the  I'abala 

tm  ■ 
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VITAL,,  DAVID  B.  SOLOMON  VITAL 
HA-ROFE  :  Spanisli  srhnlar;  ciuiiiratcil  lioiu 
Spaiu  in  tlio  curly  part  of  lliu  sixlL'ciitU  century; 
died  at  Aita,  or  Narda,  in  Greece,  after  loSG.  He 
went  tirst  to  Turkey,  and  then  settled  at  I'atras  in 
tlie  Jlorea,  remaining  tliere  until  the  fall  of  the  city 
in  I't'i'i.  when  he  lost  almost  his  entire  library.  lie 
tlien  went  to  Arta,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

Vital  was  the  author  of  tlic  following  works: 
"Kcler  Torah  "  (Constuntino|de,  l.^Sfi),  the  CKJ  com- 
mandments and  prohibitions,  and  the  seven  rcgida- 
lions  concerning  Haiudvkah,  the  Sal)bath  candle, 
Ilallel,  Megillah,  ablutions,  'Endjin,  and  benedic- 
tions, including  also  the  "  HirUot  ha-Nebenin  "  (the 
initial  letters  of  tlie  Ten  Conunandinents  are  em- 
ployed in  this  poem,  an  original  feature  of  which  is 
acompletc!  drawing  of  a  lung  to  illustrate  the  mean- 
ing): "Ililkot  Bedikah"  (1570,  1CS3),  rules  for  ex- 
aminations concerning  the  eating  of  a  slaughtered 
ox,  with  •'  Shir  Haruz  be-Mishkal  "  (1687, 1712),  a  po- 
etic composition  on  the  Sivme  theme  from  a  Maimon- 
ideau  point  of  view  (publislie<l  with  the  responsa 
of  Jacob  Weil,  Mantua,  1740);  "Mihtam  le-Dawid  " 
(Venice,  1540),  a  versification  of  the  thirteen  articles 
of  faith  of  M'limonides  (one  ver.se  was  published  by 
Dukes  in  "  Orient,  Lit."  xi.  273,  note  6),  printed  with 
a  ])oem  entitled  "  Bakkasliat  ha-He'in,"  and  con- 
sisting of  a  thou.sand  words  beginning  with  n.  He 
wrote  also  a  poem  on  the  divisions  of  the  year 
(Zunz,  "Ha-Palit,"  Berlin,  18.50-51),  and  a  number 
of  piyyutim. 

BiBLiOfiRAi'HT:  Orient.  Lit.  vli.  198,  780;  Ix.  272;  De  Rossi- 
Hamberger,  llu<t.  Wnrtcrh,',  Beiijacolj.  Shem  ha-Gcdi>lim, 
ii.  70 ;  idem,  Ozar  ha-Sefnrim,  pp.  i:i8,  2.52, 329,  57.5;  Zunz,  Z. 
G,  p.  231;  idem,  Literaturgesdi.  pp.  SJii  ct  8eq, 

J.  s.  o. 

VITALE  (COEN),  BENJAMIN  ALESSAN- 

DRO.      ^cc  COEN,  BeNJA.MIN  VlTAI.E. 

VITEBSK:  Russian  city;  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name;  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Duua.  It  was  probably  founded  befoi-e  the 
tenth  century,  and  is  mentioned  in  Russian  chron- 
icles as  early  as  1021.  Being  included  in  the  terri- 
tory known  as  While  Russia,  it  became  a  part  of 
Lithuania  in  1.320,  and  about  1435  came  into  the 
possession  of  Casiinir  IV.  This  king  restored  many 
of  its  ancient  privileges  in  1441,  particularly  those 
cimcerning  freedom  of  religious  worship.  Vitebsk 
suffered  much  in  the  wars  between  Lithuania,  Po- 
land, and  Russia.  Between  1.502  and  1536  it  was 
repeatedly  pillaged  by  the  different  armies,  and  its 
commerce  was  greatly  reduced.  In  1654  after  a 
siege  of  fourteen  weeks  the  city  was  occupied  by  the 
Russian  troops  under  Sheremetyev;  it  paid  levies 
to  Russian,  Polish,  and  Swedish  troops  from  1700  to 
1708:  and  it  was  finally  burned  in  1708  at  the  order 
of  Peter  the  Great.  In  1773  it  became  a  part  of 
Russia,  and  in  1803  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
government  of  Vitebsk. 

.Jewish  traders  undoubtedly  came  to  Vitebsk  in 
the  fifteenth  century  and  possibly  much  earlier,  al- 
though it  is  uncertain  whether  a  community  existed 
there  before  the  sixteenth  century.  Documentary 
evidence  shows  that  the  inns  and  taverns  of  the  city 


were  leased  in  1532  to  the  Jew  >Iichael  Yesofovich 
of  Brest.  In  1551  the  Jews  of  Vitebsk  are  men- 
tioned among  those  exempted  from  the 
Jewish  payment  of  the  Si;i<i;nsz(/,vzxA,  and 
Prosperity,  reference  is  made  to  individual  Jews 
of  Vitebsk  in  1555  and  again  in  1594. 
In  the  grant  of  the  JlAciDEiiuito  Law  to  Vitebsk  by 
King  Sigismund  III.  in  1.597  it  was  expressly  slated 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  law,  Jews  could 
not  become  permanent  residents  of  the  town.  As  in 
many  other  places,  the  burghers  of  Vitebsk,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  their  formidable  commercial  competi- 
tors, evidently  sought  the  aid  of  laws  that  had  be- 
come obsolete.  It  is  not  known  liow  successful  this 
measure  proved  in  excluding  the  Jews  from  Vitebsk, 
but  from  documents  dated  a  few  years  later  it  ap- 
pears that  Jewish  merchants  continued  to  live  in  the 
city.  Thus  in  the  customs  I'ccords  of  Vitebsk  for 
1605  mention  is  made  of  iMatys  Germanoviehand  Sir 
Jacob  Ilinich,  both  local  Jews,  the  latter  evidently 
being  a  man  of  some  distineticni.  The  same  archives 
also  show  that  Jewish  merchants  from  other  locali- 
ties resided  in  Vitebsk  for  more  or  less  prolonged 
periods. 

In  1627  the  waywode  Simeon  Sangushko  granted 
the  Jews  of  the  city  permission  to  build  a  synagogue 
on  their  own  land  in  the  town  or  in  its  outskirts, 
this  being  in  accord  with  royal  privileges  and  in 
harmony  with  charters  of  former  waywodes  of 
Vitebsk,  where  the  Jews  had  had  .sj'nagogues  in 
earlier  times.  This  gi'aut  also  provided  for  the  ex- 
emption of  the  land  and  buildings  of  the  synagogue 
from  the  payment  of  taxes.  Formal  entry  of  this 
privilege  was  made  in  the  city  records  of  Vitebsk  in 
1630 at  the  instance  of  tlie  Jewish  leaseholder  Judah 
Yakubovich.  It  is  cleai-,  therefore,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  Magdeburg  Law  of  1597,  Jews  contin- 
ued to  live  in  Vitebsk,  and  that  they  possessed  an 
organized  community  there  in  thesixteenth  and  pos- 
sibly also  in  the  preceding  centurj-.  The  permanent 
residence  of  the  Jews  in  the  city  was  legalized  in 
1634  by  an  edict  of  Ladislaus  IV.,  who  issued  it  in 
response  to  the  solicitations  of  Samuel  and  Lazar 
Moiseyevich,  "the  king's  servants."  It  is  expressly 
stated  in  this  edict  tliat  the  rights  granted  by  it 
were  only  a  confirmation  of  earlier  privileges  which 
permitted  the  Jews  to  buy  and  own  land  and  houses 
in  Vitebsk,  and  to  have  sj'nagogues,  cemeteries,  and 
the  like  in  the  city.  General  Sheremetyev,  who  en- 
tered Vitebsk  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  army 
in  1654,  refers  to  the  Jewish  school 
Siege  of  (sj'nagogue)  in  his  enumeration  of  tlie 
the  City.  Catholic  and  Unitarian  churches  of  the 
city.  The  liardships  of  the  siege  which 
preceded  his  occupation  of  Vitebsk  bore  heavily  on 
its  .Jewish  inhabitants.  They  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defensive  operations  by  supplying  men,  provi- 
sions, ammunition,  building  materials,  money,  and 
houses  for  the  quartering  of  the  soldiers.  As  a 
punishment  for  their  loyalty,  the}',  together  with 
the  Shlyakhta,  were  imprisoned  by  Sheremetyev, 
and  were  later  transported  to  Russia,  where  they 
suffered  severely  from  ill  treatment,  many  of  them 
dying  of  liunger  and  cold.  After  a  term  of  impris- 
onment at  Novgorod  the  survivors  were  sent  to  dif- 
ferent towns,  and  liuaily  to  Kazan  on  the  Volga, 
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whence  llit-y  {gradually  finiiiil  their  way  hack  to  llieir 
native  towu.  Tlie  property  of  some  of  lliose  who 
■died  iu  captivity  was  presei\ted  to  tlie  churches  of 
Vitebsk;  there  is  a  record,  accordingly,  of  a  house 
and  parcel  of  ground  which  liad  formerly  helonged 
to  the  Jew  Mordecai  who  died  in  Moscow,  and  whieli 
was  given  by  King  John  Casimir  to  a  local  church. 
Those  who  returned  from  Muscovite  captivity  com- 
plained in  1070  that  much  valuable  personal  juop- 
erty  and  many  important  documents  had  been  left 
in  the  keeping  of  Christian  citizens  of  Vitebsk,  and 
that  these  had  all  disappeared  during  their  absence. 
They  were  thus  luiable,  in  the  absence  of  documen- 
tary evidence,  to  regain  possession  of  their  pro|)erly. 

In  1897  Vitebsk  had  a  Jewish  population  of  39,- 
520«in  a  total  of  6o,871.  The  comnuuiity  possessed 
several  synagogues,  many  liouscs  of  prayer,  sev- 
eral schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a  rabbinical  school, 
a  Talmud  Torah,  and  a  Jewish  hospital.  E.\t<'nsive 
trade  was  carried  on  by  the  Jewisli  merchants  with 
Riga  and  foreign  countries,  the  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port being  breadstulTs,  llax,  hemp,  beet-sugar,  and 
timber.  The  Jews  were  also  ]n-oniin<'Mt  iu  manufac- 
turing industries.  Ilundieds  of  Jewish  tailors  were 
employed  in  tlie  making  of  clothing  sold  in  tlie  stores 
of  a  number  of  large  Russian  cities.  An  important 
contribution  to  the  Jewish  industries  was  made  in 
1897,  when  a  Jewish  machinist  established  a  small 
shop  for  the  manufacture  of  plows. 

Jewish.  By  lOOo  the  annual  outiiut  was  he- 
Industries,  tween  2"), (100  and  3.1,000  plows,  all 
made  by  about  400  Jewish  mechanics 
iu  five  factories.  Vitebsk  also  contains  fifteen  Jew- 
ish machine-shops,  each  employing  from  live  to 
twenty-five  men,  and  Jewish  workmen  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  linen-mills  operated  by  a  Bel- 
gian corporation,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
eyeglasses,  in  cabinet-making,  and  similar  occupa- 
tions. 

In  1905  Ike  Jews  of  Vitebsk  informed  the  city 
council  that  their  two  representatives  could  not  be 
considered  by  them  as  delegates  of  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation, since  the  ])eisons  in  (luestion  had  not  been 
elected,  but  had  been  appointed  by  the  government. 
In  the  same  year  the  Jews  of  the  city,  like  those  of 
many  other  communities,  issiied  an  ajtpcal  to  the 
Russian  people  for  more  e(|uilabl<'  legislation. 

Vilebsk  is  the  birlhplace   of  B.    I.    Sohiesensky, 
author  of  "Ahabal  Zaddikim"  (Warsaw,  188l-«2), 
and  of  the  Talmudist  David  Ei-iiu.kti. 
Bini.iO(inAPHV:  ItrniKtii  i  jV<ir/(,/.si,  I.,  x.r.:  liiTsliiulskl,   U- 

tiimlui-  Vevrei:  VtiKlilidil.  I'.Kil.  xl.  .W:  VM\  Ui.T^:  l'.«l-'>.  N". 
as,  p.  1(1;  Nil.  21,  |).  -';;:  llei-sliudskl, /fiod/Ki-l'tiTtin/d'  -Ir- 

/(/iir.  l.-ll..  .-.r.  ,    ^     , 

It.  u.  J.  O.  L. 

ViTORIA.     S(c  l!\s(iit;  Pkovincks. 

VITRINGA.  CAMPEGIUS  (the  Elder): 
Dutch  Clirislian  llebraisi;  burn  at  I.eeuwardeii  .May 
IG.  1G(>9;  died  at  Kriinekcr  .March  31,  17-.'-'.  llc^was 
educated  at  the  luiivcrsities  of  Frai.eker  and  hi'y- 
(len,  and  became  professor  of  Oricnial  languages  iit 
the  former  in  l(i^<l.  Mis  two  chief  works  are  his 
dissertation  on  the  synagogue,  "  De  Synagoga  Velere 
l.ibri  Ties"  (Franeker.  ICS.-,;  2d  ed.  1(11(1).  which 
still  has  value;  and  his  "Coniinentary  on  l.saiah  " 
(I.icuwardcn,  1714-'20),  which  was  frequently  re- 
publishi'd  in    the   eighteenth   cenlury.     The   hitter 


was  up  to  the  lime  of  Qcsenius  the  must  considerable 
contribution  to  the  exegesis  of  Isaiah.  There  is  uls«» 
something  of  Jewish  interest  in  his  •'Sacraruni  Oh- 
servationum  Libri  Se.\  "  (Franeker,  1CH3-17U8). 

BuiLioc.RArnY  :  MrCllntock  and  Stronir,  Cue.  8.V. 

J. 
VITRY,  SIMHAH  B.  SAMUEL.     .See  .M.u.l- 

7.1  Ui. 

VIZHAINY    (VIZHUNY,  VIZAN,  VI- 

ZANY) :  Ku.ssian  town  In  the  governmenl  of  Su- 
walki.  On  Jan.  29,  1723.  Moses  Vefniirnovich,  uu 
elder  of  the  Groduo  kahal,  presented  fur  entry  iu  the 
municipal  records  of  the  cily  of  Urndno  the  ciinrler 
of  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Vizliainy  by 
King  John  III.  The  document  was  dated  Cnicow, 
Feb.  3,  1076,  and  was  a  conlirmation  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  King  Michael  at  Warsaw  Nov. 
14,  1070.  The  king  states  in  the  latter  that  in  con- 
siileration  of  the  privileges  granted  to  ull  the  Jews 
living  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Lilliuania  by  I^idis- 
laus  IV.  at  Warsaw  Dec.  2,  1040.  and  continued 
by  King  John  Casimir  at  the  Cracow  diet  of  Feb. 
17,  1049,  and  in  consideralion  also  of  the  petition 
of  the  king's  jeweler  iu  Grodno,  the  Jew  Isiutc 
Faibishevich,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  of  Viz- 
hainy,  he,  King  Michael,  promises  to  retain  in  force 
the  rights  of  the  Siiid  Jews  in  the  pnsses.sion  of  their 
houses,  stores,  and  meal-markets,  acnuired  by  them 
in  the  past  or  to  be  acquired  by  them  in  the  future, 
this  apiilying  also  to  their  houses  of  prayer,  ceme- 
teries, and  baths  situated  on  land  belonging  to  them 
and  reserved  for  their  own  use.  They  are  likewise 
accorded  the  right  to  sell  liquor  in  their  hous<>s,  to 
sell  merchandise  by  weight  or  measure,  and  to  sell 
nu^at  in  their  butcher-shops  to  every  Jewisli  artisan, 
provided  they  pay  the  proper  tax  on  the  cattle 
killed.  Should  the  Jewish  liousi'S.  stores,  syna- 
gogue, meat-markets,  or  bath  be  destroyed  liy  lire. 
the  Jews  retain  the  right  to  rebuild  them.  The 
Jewish  artisans  are  given  the  right  to  pursue  their 
avocations  in  accordance  with  the  genenil  privileges 
granted  !o  the  Jews  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Lilliu- 
ania. 

Further,  the  Jewsof  Vi/.liainy  an-  exempted  from 
municipal  jurisdiction,  but  are  subject  to  that  of 
the  local  court,  with  tlii'  right  of  appeal  to  the  king's 
tribunal.  They  may  not  be  called  to  court  on  Sut- 
ludaysoron  other  Jewish  holy  days;  lliev  iiiiiy  not 
be  asses.sed  in  favor  of  the  niuniclpalily  (inir)  ninl 
they  are  exempted  from  .sentinel  duty.  Tliey  neiy 
not  he  miule  to  do  genenil  work  for  tlieii  ' 
nor  to  supply  conveyances,  and  shall  be  ol 
(o  pay  (he  usual  tax  to  the  local  court.  In  im|«>i- 
lanl  mailers  they  must  take  onih  on  (he  scroll  of  the 
Law,  and  in  less  imporlai  ■  I"'  Ark.  luvord- 

ing  to  their  biw.      Suits  ,  J.w.,  alone  ale 

to  be  decideil  by  their  own  i  i.l.  i.^  .».  onlllig  (o  Jew- 
ish fjiw.     The  Jews  of  Vi/hainy  iif  i<>   have  Hi.- 
right  to  use  (ho  town  meadows  for 
rattle,  and  are  permit li'd  lo  inaki'  u- 
bi>ring  woods  on  e<|iial  terms  with  ilu 
of  the  town      In   1W7  (he  population  <• 
nuinbere<l  2  27  i 

Bim.io..n*PMv  :  (  >■'■">"• :  nw»*«  « •><«'• 

i)(»i,  I.  ans.  1    /I    t 

II.  R.  •••   "•    ^ 
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VOCALIZATION:  All  Semitic  script,  ex- 
copliiig  Kiliicipic  and  Assyi'o-IJiiliylouian,  the 
latter  of  wliicii  in  iVs  origin  is  licUl  bj-  many  to  be 
not  Semitic,  is  purely  consonantal,  the  reader  being 
left  lo  supply  the  vowels.  The  same  feature  is 
found  in  the  Egyptian  and  Berber  languages, 
not  to  speak  of  other  tongues  which  have  bor- 
rowed the  Arabic  alphabet.  This  circumstance  ren- 
ders the  reading  of  Semitic  script  in  many  cases 
and)igiious  even  in  a  living  language. 
Semitic  To  obviate  such  ambiguity  the  Semitic 
Skeleton  languages  have  developed  three  nieth- 
Writing.  nds.  The  oldest  method  is  to  denote 
ihe  vowels  by  the  vowel-letters  '  1  X 
(also  n  y).  The  enqdoymentof  vowel-letters  shows 
a  gradual  development.  At  first  used  but  sparingly 
to  denote  final  vowels  (Meslia  Stone.  Phenician  in- 
scriptions), they  came  to  mark  vowels  long  by  nature 
(Arabic,  early  Hebrew),  then,  occasionally,  tone- 
long  vowels  (Biblical  Hebrew),  and  finall_v  also  short 
vowels  (Aramaic  dialects,  later  Hebrew).  This  meth- 
od of  vocalization  has  been  retained  in  JIandean  and 
partly  in  Samaritan.  But  since  the  vowel-letters 
were  not  sufiicient  to  mark  the  e.xact  shades  of  the 
vowel-sounds,  sinne  of  the  Semitic  languages  {i.e., 
those  which  were  in  possession  of  sacred  books  in 
whose  recitation  exactness  w'as  imperative)  devel- 
oped systems  of  vowel-signs.  The  employment  of 
such  signs  proceeded  along  two  lines.  The  Ethio- 
pic,  whose  vowel-system  probably  dates  from  the 
fourth  century  c.E.,  has  attached  its  vowel-signs  to 
the  body  of  the  consonant,  so  that  there  are  as  many 
modifications  of  the  form  of  each  letter  as  there  are 
vowels.  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  their  vowel-signs  written  independently, 
above,  below,  or  within  the  letters. 

It  has  hitherto  been  assumed  that  the  Syriac  sys- 
tem was  the  basis  for  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic, 
and  that  the  Samaritan,  which  has  no  vowel-signs, 
was  based  on  the  latter.  It  has,  however,  been 
shown  that  such  an  assumption  is  groundless  (Levi- 
as,  "  The  Names  of  the  Hebrew  Vowels. "  in  "  Hebrew 
Union  College  Annual,"  1894).  All  that  is  certain  is 
that  the  composite  Babylonian  vocalization  is  the 
basis  of  all  other  systems.  The  exact  interrelation, 
however,  among  these  latter  still  awaits  a  careful 
examination. 

The  present  Syriac  and  Arabic  systems  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  more  primitive  one  consisting  of  dots.  In 
the  oldest  manuscripts  of  the   Koran  a  dot  above 
a    letter    indicated     a;    below,    i-e;    at    the   side, 
u.     In   Syriac,   a   dot  above  indicated   a  stronger 
or   fuller   vocalization   or   pronunciation  of  a  con- 
sonant,  but  when  i)laced  beneath  the  letter  it  de- 
noted a  weaker  or  thinner  voealiza- 
Rudimen-    tiou,  a  softer  pronunciation  of  a  conso- 
tary  nant  or  its  entire  vowellessness.     That 

Systems,  primitive  device  is  referred  to  as  early 
as  the  fourth  century  c.E.  by  the 
Syriac  Church  father  Ephraem,  and  is  met  with 
in  Syriac  manuscripts  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
Arabic  dot-system  is  later,  having  been  introduced 
by  Abu  al-Aswad  (689  c.E.).  The  question  presents 
it.self.  Did  Hebrew  ever  have  such  a  system?  Al- 
though no  manuscripts  with  such  notation  have  been 
handed  down,  it  can  be  proved  that  such  a  notation 


did  exist.  The  older  Masorah  subsumes  all  vowels 
under  tlie  two  designations  nDD  and  ]'Dp,  the 
former  denoting  a,  <?,  e,  i,  the  latter  ii,  I'l.  c.  The 
former  were  evidently  originally  denoted  by  a  dot 
above,  the  latter  by  a  dot  below,  the  letter.  More- 
over, the  Mavorah  designates  with  "below"  (jn?D) 
or  "above  "  (7'J??13)  ''le  relative  thinness  or  fulness 
of  vowel-.sound.  Thus,  a  is  "below"  when  com- 
pared with  ii,  0,  u;  e  is  "below  "  as  cimipared  with 
(i;  similarly,  iascom|)ared  with  ii,  ii,  ii;  (i  as  com- 
pared with  (/,  0;  ii  as  compared  with  o,  ii;  i  as  com- 
pared with  ii,  0,  V.  (comp.  "  Oklah  we-Oklah,"  Nos. 
V>,  11);  "shewa"  is  "below"  when  compared  with  f> 
full  vowel  (comp.  "Masorah  Magna"  to  Isa.  viii.  1). 
The  same  termin(dogy  is  found  in  respect  to  chanting- 
notes  and  word-accent.  The  ]Masoretic  termincdogy 
must  have  had  a  concrete  basis,  and  that  basis  is  dis- 
coverable Old)'  in  the  rudimentary  use  of  the  dot. 

Until  1839  only  one  system  of  Hebrew  vocaliza- 
tion was  known,  the  Tibcrian.  In  that  year  manu- 
scripts were  discovered  in  the  Crimea  representing 
a  very  different  sy.slera.  Since  then  a  nundier  of 
manuscripts  from  Yemen  have  come  to  light  which 
show  that  system  in  different  stages 
Systems  of  of  development.     In  1894  a  third  sys- 

Hebrew      tcm    of    vocalization    was   found,    of 

Vocaliza-    which    also    several    types    are    now 

tion.         known.     The  manuscripts  of  the  last 

tyiie,  fi-agments,  come  from  Syria  and 

Egypt.     Each  of  the  three  systems  of  vocalization 

has  also  a   distinct   system   of  accentuation.     The 

different  systems  (and  types)  vary  not  only  in  the 

form  and  position  of  the  vowel-  and  accent-signs, 

but  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  also  in  pronunciat  ion 

of  the  Hebrew.     The  greatest  latitude  of  variation 

in  pronunciation  is  exhibited  in  the  Berlin  MS.  or. 

(pi.  680,  representing  the  (ora)  Babylonian  tradition. 

The  most  marked  difference  between  the  usual 
system  of  vocalization  and  the  one  discovered  in 
1839  is  in  the  position  of  the  vowel-signs.  In  the 
former  all  but  two  are  written  below  the  letters,  in 
the  latter  all  a-'e  [ilaced  above  the  letters.  The 
former  was  therefore  called  the  "sublinear,"  the 
latter  the  "superlincar."  AVitli  the  discovery  of  the 
third  system,  which  is  also  su]ierlinear,  this  distinc- 
tion has  become  impracticalde,  and  more  correct 
designations  are  desirable.  On  the  basis  of  two 
passages  in  medieval  literature,  one  a  colophon  to  a 
Targum  manuscript  in  Parma  (comp.  Berliner, 
"Targum  Onkelos, "  ii.  134),  the  other  a  passage  in 
the  Vitry  Mahzor(p.  462),  the  usual  system  is  called 
the  Tibcrian  (=  T),  the  one  discovered  in  1839  the 
Babylonian  {=  B),  and  the  third  the  Palestinian  (  = 
P).  These  designations  are  understood  to  denote  the 
places  where  these  systems  were  in  vogue,  implying 
nothing  as  to  their  place  of  origin.  They  may  be 
used,  for  convenience'  sake,  just  as  are  the  terms 
"  Semitic  "  and  "  Ilandtic  "  as  applying  to  languages. 
The  objection  that  Tibcrian  is  also  Palestinian  is  not 
valid  :  the  latter  probably  dates  from  a  time  when 
the  Tibcrian  was  not  yet  in  existence,  a  supposition 
borne  out  by  internal  evidence.  The  Arabic  system 
is  designated  by  A,  the  Nestorian  Syriac  by  Sy,  the 
Samaritan  by  Sa. 

The  Babylonian  .system  shows  in  the  various 
manuscripts  different  stages  of  development,  which 
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can,  however,  be  reduced  to  three  leading  types: 

the  composite  type  (13').  represented  ehielly  by  the 

"Codex    Petropolituuus,"   dated   916; 

The  Baby-  the  siinplilied  type  (B-),  found  chiefly 

Ionian       in  Turguni  niiuuiscripts  and  NeoHe- 

System.  brew  texts;  and  the  type  (13''),  repre- 
sented by  tlie  Berlin  JIS.  i>r.  qu.  680. 
The  first  two  types  show  not  infieciuently  Tiberian  in- 
fUienee.  The  !|  in  13'  is  Tiberian  ;  so  is  tlie  "  dagesh  "- 
point  in  B-'.  13'  denotes  dagesli  and  vowellessness, 
not,  as  do  all  other  types  and  systems,  by  a  sign 
attached  to  the  consonant,  but  by  a  modilieation  of 
the  preceding  vowel.  Its  phonetic  theory  is  evident- 
ly dilTerent  from  all  the  rest.  One  will  not  go  far 
astray  in  .seeing  here  the  influences  of  the;  Hindu 
and  the  Greek  grammatical  system  respectively. 
13'  is  a  simplification  of  13'  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
Aramaic.  ]5^  is  a  modilieation  of  B'  with  the  help 
of  P,  from  which  system  it  has  borrowed  its  "rafe"- 
sign  and  tlu;  conception  of  dagesh. 

The  Palestinian  system  has  come  down  in  a  few 
fragments,  not  all  of  which  have  yet  been  ])iiblished. 
This  system  also  shows  a  gradual  development;  the 
classilieation  into  types,  however,  must  remain  ten- 
tative \intil  all  the  material  shall  have 
The  Pales-  been  made  accessible.  According  to 
tinian       Dr.  Ivahle("Der  JIasoretische  Text," 

System.  p.  '2\>,  note  1),  the  fragments  of  tlie 
Cairo  genizah,  still  vinpublished,  pre- 
sent tlie  oldest  type  (P');  an  intermediate  type  was 
published  by  the  writer  in  the  "  American  .lonrnal  of 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literature,"  vol.  xv.  (P-); 
the  third  tyiie  (P-')  is  contained  in  the  texts  pub- 
lished by  Neubavier  (in  "J.  Q.  H."  vii.  361)  and 
Kahle  (Stade's  "Zeitschrift."  xxi.  273).  This  sy.s- 
tem  is  based  on  15'  and  shows  the  transition  to  B'', 
T,  8a,  Sy,  and  A.  The  position  of  the  vowel-signs 
in  P  is,  as  in  B,  above  the  letters  and  thrown  to  the 
left,  or,  more  correctly,  over  the  space  between  the 
letters  when  the  spelling  is  defective,  and  over  the 
vowel-letters  when  the  text  is  writlen  "plene." 
The  cases  of  i)lene  writing  have  evidently  deter- 
ndned  the  position  of  the  vowel-sign.  It  is  not  ini- 
l)ossible  that  the  inventors  of  the.se  two  .systems,  like 
the  later  grammarians,  supposed  every  vowel  to  be 
followed  aeluuUy  or  virtually  by  a  vowel-letter,  so 
that  the  sign  may  always  be  intended  for  the  latter. 
AVhile  the  abov('  is  the  rule,  the  vowels  are  at  times 
found  within  the  letter  (13'')  or  beneath  it;  some- 
times both  below  and  over  the  letter;  at  other  times 
the  vowel-sign  above  the  consonant  isreiiealed  over 
the  following  vowel-letter  (P-).  The  dagesh-,  map- 
pik-,  and  shewa-signs  (see  Notation  Table,  p.  •148) 
may  be  placed  on  the  consonant  to  which  they  be- 
long or  on  till' preceding  consonant.  P' differs  from  P' 
ehielly  by  having  di  lb  rent  iaiedt  lice- vowel  into  i^andi'. 

The  Tiliirian  svslem  is  based  on  li'  (comp.  Pne- 

toriiis  in  "T..  D.  JI.  C."  liii.  H)"i)and  P. 

The  Tibe-    Like    P'.    it   has  difTerenlialed   tlie  c- 

rian  and  vowel.  All  its  signs,  with  the  exeep- 
Accentual    tion  of  two  within  and  one  above  the 

Systems,  consonants,  are  written  below  the  let- 
ters. The  aceentual  system  seems  to 
have  originated  with  P,  since  the  vowel- and  accent- 
signs  in  that  system  seem  to  have  been  east  in  ope 
mold.     The  accents  were  then  tmnsfem'd  to  B'  nud 


mechanically  supplemented  by  the  coiijiinctivu 
accents,  which  hud  later  developed  inT.  AsPniio- 
rius  has  shown,  these  conjunctive  accents  are  Imseil 
on  the  Greek  neiinies  of  the  early  Middle  Ages. 
The  disjunctive  accents,  however,  seem  to  have  de- 
veloped from  the  Greek  interpunction-niurksfcomp. 
Kahle  in  "Z.  D.  M.  0."  Iv.  167  et  ttt/. ;  see  also 
Consolo  in  "  Verhandliingen  dea  lulernutiuuuleu 
Orieutalisten-Kongresses,"  xiii.  214  (Vwy.). 

In  trying  to  determine  the  date  when  voculi/ation 
was  first  introduced  the  terminus  u  (|iio  and  the 
terminus  ad  (luem  must  first  be  ascerltiined.  Elijah 
Lkvit.v  had  already  pointed  out  that  the  Tnlmuiliin 
and  Midrashim  do  not  mention  vowelsignsor  vowel- 
names,  in  spite  of  there  having  been  abundant  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  From  this  fad  lie 
Date  of  In-  concluded  that  vocalization  ami  ac- 
troduction  centuatioii  are  post-Talniudic.  Tlie 
of  Vocal-    earliest  dated  mention  of  voealizutiou 

ization.  is  that  of  Saadia  Gaon  and  his  con- 
temporaries. Between  the  thites  .500 
and  900  the  following  data  are  to  be  considered: 
Even  Aaron  hen  Jloses  ben  Aslier.  whose  ancestor 
in  the  sixth  generation  flourished  in  the  si-cond 
half  of  the  eighth  century,  was  ignorant  of  the 
origin  of  the  vowel-points.  A  still  older  author- 
ity than  Hen  Aslier  the  Elder,  1{.  Phiiiehas.  the 
head  of  the  academy,  is  quoted  as  authority  for 
T.  If  this  H.  Phinehas  be  identical  with  the 
payyefan  mentioned  after  Kalir  b.  Saadia  Gaon 
("  Agron,"  ed.  Harkavy,  p.  ll'J),  he  must  have  lived 
early  in  the  eighth  century,  or  must  have  been  con- 
temporary with  Klialil  ihn  Ahmad  (71U-72U),  to 
whom  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  system  is  at- 
tributed. Assuming  that  A  and  T  were  iiilroilueed 
about  750,  these  being  bas»'d  on  P  and  13,  the  dale 
for  P  must  be  about  700,  since  the  age  of  P  is  coihIi- 
tioned  by  the  /.ero-signituses,  and  that  sign,  together 
with  the  .system  of  Arabic  numemls  to  wlii<h  it 
belongs,  was  first  introduced  by  .Maslmllah  (eomp. 
Ni"Mni;its  AND  Ni'.MKli.vi.s).  The  dale  for  13'  niiisl, 
therefore,  be  between  .'500  and  700;  it  is  at  pres«-nt 
impossible  to  give  the  exact  date.  !f  vcKiili/.wl 
manuscripts  exist  which  go  back  to  the  seveiilli  cen- 
tury (Harkavy 's  note  to  the  Ilehrew  tninslalioii  of 
Gnielz's  "  Hist."  iii.  160),  then  the  dale  of  IV  must 
be  about  (idO.  The  contention  of  (".  D.  GInsburg 
("Introduction  to  the  Mehrew  Bible,"  p.  4.'il»  llml 
the  late  "Mas-seket  Soferim "  did  not  know  the 
vowels  is  o\it  of  the  question.  How  coiiUl  it  Ik- 
ignonuit  of  vowels  when  it  knew  the  aceeiilsr  The 
work  is  a  compilation,  and  the  pas-siige  Giiisbiirg 
ijuotes  to  prove  his  deiluclion  is  taken  from  older 
soiiices.  The  Nestorian  Syrinc  vix-aliralioii  Is  no 
d(Uibt  conlempomry  with  A  and  T  (roinp.  Duvnl, 
"Gram.  Syr."  S  "!)• 

When   in   the   course  of   lime  the  oricbi  -f  tlie 
vowel- and  accenl-slgiis  was  forgotli'u. 
uted  their  invention  to  .\ 
Controver-   dated  It  from  the  SInaili' 
sies  About   while  others  Inicttl  It  !•'  I 
Ago  of  Vo-  Great  Synagogue.     1 
calization.    the  first   to  point  oi:'  .1 

mudic  origin.  The  work  in  winch  he 
had  embodied  his  views  was  soon  lnin»lnt<il  Into 
Latin  bv  his  pupil  8.  Mnnstcr  (1680).    Coniiog  lu  It 
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(lid  in  llie  time  of  tlie  Reformation,  Levita's  theory 
was  seized  upon  liy  Uie  warring  parties  and  led  to 
nuinenms  controversies.  The  most  noted  one  was 
tliiit  between  Cappellus  and  the  Btixtorfs.  On  the 
Jewish  si<lc  Levita  was  answered  by  Azariah  dei 
Kossi  in  his  "Me'or 'Enayim."  S.  I).  Lii/zatto  pub- 
lished in  18.")3  his  "Dialogues  sur  la  Kabliale  et  le 
Zoliar  et  sur  rAnticpiite  dc  la  Punetuation  et  de 
rAeeentiiatiou  dans  la  Laugue  Ilebrauiue,"  placing 
himself  on  the  side  of  Levita.  That  work  called  forth 
many  answers,  of  which  the  most  scholarly  was  that 
by  Jacob  Bcichraeh  ("  Islitadahit  "im  ShaDaL,"  War- 
saw, 18'JG).  Firkovich  claimed  to  have  discovered 
<locnnients  proving  the  invention  of  vocalization 
to  bo  of  Karaite  origin ;  but  these  have  been 
shown  to  be  forgeries  (comp.   Harkavy's   notes  to 


O.  Iv.:  M.  M.  Kali.sli,  llrlir.  drum.  ii.  fi\  tl  .  sai.;  M. 
Lenoniiaiit.  K»8rti  .sio- /(I /*/''»()(ri/.  i/e  VAIiili.  Pht'n.  i.  307- 
;Kti;  1'.  I.evlas,  In  lliUnir  I'liimi  Culhui-  Ainnial,  ISKH; 
S.  I).  Luzzatto,  />ml<M/i't'<  ■<!"■  '"  Kalibnii  it  h  Xnliar  i:t  sur 
VAiitii/uitc  de  la  I'linvlttiitiiiii  rl  ili'  rAca  iiliutlinii  iliina 
hi  iiiiiiiiiii'.  Hilimuitu,  iiiirltz,  is.'):.';  iilcin,  in  I'ulliik's  Hall, 
kill  Ifiitim.  pp.  Zi  it  "III.,  Ainstcriluin,  IStC);  iik-ui.  in  Hor 
MflUUiil,  iv..  So.  24:  li.  ,M;ttK'»li"HlUi,  ill  l*riic.  Siit:.  liilil, 
Aich.  XV.  HM-20J:  P.  Monli'l,  in  Ila-.-Oiiliiiih,  v.  -ZrZ  et 
.vf(/..  X.  i'.ll  it  seq.;  J.  olslunisfn,  in  Mnnnisli'irirlite  dcT 
Bciliiiir  Akailcinic,  July.  lsii.">:  8.  I'inski'r.  h:iiili  ilinifi  in 
(i(W  Iliiliiilniii.ich-Hi'liriii.iclic  I'unlttatiniissiisli  in,  Vicnnii, 
1S(W:  K.  l"i-.etniins,  I'elnritii;  llirlanift  ili  r  llchi:  Aviiitte, 
HiTlin.  l!«ll ;  idem.  Die  feUaiiahnw  iter  FilUi-Mitteliirie- 
diii^elieu  Xeuineti  Durrtnlie.Jiiileu.  ilerliii.  islt:;;  iilein,  inZ. 
D. -U.  «.  lill.  1!I5:  S.  L.  I{iipiii..ilt,  IhlirilUelie  Hriefe,  pp.  7.7, 
iH:  IlcieilldiT.  in  Hull.  Alhimi.  IJIeraliirzi  it.  IS4H.  No.  189. 

Older  literature  on  the  suii.ircl  is  triven  in  Wolf,  Bilil.  Ilchr. 
li.  475,  Iv.  214:  Ciirpzciv,  Criitfii  .sVnivi,  p.  -'12;  ili-scniiis, 
Gc:<e}i.<lei'  Hehri'lisrhen  Sprnrhe,  ^^  Is-.Vi.  Modern  period- 
ical literature  is  (rivi'u  in  Schwab.  ItriKi'tnier,  Index. 

On  llie  controvei-sy  helween  Cappellus  and  Hiixtorf  comp, 
Diestel,  Gcaoh.  den  .-lit.  Te.-^t.  in  der  ChrL^itl.  Kirche.  s.v. 
Vocolzeieheji;  G.  Schuedermaun,  Die  Cuntrovcrse  des  L. 


VOWEI,    NOTATID.N. 
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Sa 
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3[H](3) 
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■3.  3,  3.  3 

a,  B 

H[H](3) 

V         _ 
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3 
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a,  a 

a[n](3) 
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3.  3 

3.  3 
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'3.  3.  3.  3 
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3[a](3) 

3(^3) 
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^-  ? 
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H[-3](3) 
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?■  3.  3 
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a[a](3) 
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3[3](3) 
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3.  13 

13 
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3,  3 

o 
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3,  3 
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3 
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3.  3 
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-[3] (3) 

3  (P=  Z) 

3 

13 
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Vocal  Sliewa 

3 

3 

3  (P'^  3) 

3 

~ 

— 

3.  '3.  3 

Silent  Shewa 

— 

— 

— 

(P-^  3) 

3 

— 

3.  3 

Hatef 

3  =  a,  3  =  e,  3  =  0 

3 

— 

3  (P'^  3) 

3.  3.  3 

— 

— 

Rafe 

3 

— 

3 

(P'^  i) 

3 

3.  3 

— 

Dagesh 

— 

— 

3 

(P-'  i) 

3 

3 

3-  3.  3.  3 

3.  3 

]\rappik 

— 

— 

— 

(P-'  i) 

3 

— 

3.  3 

3 

The  lirackeled  forms  in  B'  are  used  before  dagesh;  the  parenthetic  forms  before  a  vowelles.s  consonant. 


transl.,  iii.  160,  175,  485). 


Qraetz's  "Hist."  Hebr. 
See  Punctuation. 

BiBi.iociRAPHV ;  A.  Ackermann,  Ttnx  Hermeucvtinclic  Ele- 
ment der  Bililischen  Acccntuatitin,  pp.  l-M\  Berlin,  189;j; 
W.  Bacher,  Die  Anf/inne  der  Hehrili.'^elien  Unimmiilik, 
inZ. /).  J/.  «.  xlix. 'i;J-20:  ,1.  Bachrach,  Sefrr  lui-Yrdias. 
VTarsaw,  18.54;  idem,  Islitadahit  Hm  ShaDaL.  2  vols., 
Warsaw,  1896;  H.  liarn-stein,  Tlie  Targnm  of  Onlschis  tii 
flenc.-is,  pp.  li  et  .leq.,  Leips'ic.  18.V. ;  S.  Bernfeld.  in  O.^ni- 
ha-^ifrut,  iv.  347-3S0;  A.  Biichler,  in  SitztintisherirMc 
der  Wiener  Akndemie.  1S91,  1901;  H.  Ewald,  in  Jahr- 
bUeher  der  Bihl.  Wisseuschaft.  i.  11511-172;  ,1.  Furst, 
Gcsc/i.  dfs  KarUcrt.  i.  19  et  scei..  134  et  seq.:  A.  Geifrer, 
tVsc/iri.ft,  pp.  484-490;  I.  Guidi,  Bnllctinn.  i.  4:10:  p.  Haupt, 
in  Jonr'nal  Amcriran  Oriental  Soe.  vol.  xxii.;  Hupfeld, 
in  'Hicnl.  Stud,  und  Kritik.  1837,  pp.  57-1.10;  P.  Kahle, 
in  Stade's  Zcitschrift,  xxi.  373  et  seq.;  idem,  in  Z.  D.  M. 


Cappellnsmit  (?ejj  73j(.rtorfcn,  l.eipsic,  1879  (comp.  I.  Deren- 
bourg  in  liemie  Critiqiir,  '1879,  pp.  4.55  et  .■<eq.)  ;  Hersmann, 
Zur  Oeseh.  des  .s7r«  (7*  x  Uher  die  Eulslelninq  der  He- 
hrdisehen  Punktiitimi.  Rnhi'ort,  188.5.  See  also  bibliographies 
to  the  articles  Accknts  and  Masorah. 

T.  C.  L. 

VOGEL,  SIR  JULIUS  :  Agent-general  in  Lon- 
don fur  New  Zealand;  boin  in  London  Feb.  25, 
1835;  died  there  March  13,  1899.  He  was  the  son  of 
Albert  Lee  Vogel,  and  was  educated  at  University 
College  School.  Left  an  orphan,  ho  emigrated  to 
Australia  in  1852.  Disappointed  with  his  pi-ogress 
at  the  gold-diggings,  he  fell  hack   upon  his  liter- 
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ary  ahilily  uml  became  editor  ami  proprietor  of  sev- 
eral Vieloriaii  newspapers.  Hestooil  for  Parliament 
in  l>t(il,  hnt  was  unsuceessful,  and  emigrated  to 
Diiuedin,  Kew  Zealand,  where  be  bougbl  a  balf 
interest  in  Ibe  "Otago  Witness"  and  started  the 
"Otago  Daily  Times,"  tlic  first  daily  pa])cr  in  New 
Zealand.  In  lSli3  Vogel  was  elected  to  tlie  provin- 
cial council  of  Otago,  and  four  years  later  became 
tlie  bead  of  tbe  provincial  government,  a  i)ost  wbich 
be  beld  till  ISC'J.  In  1863  lie  was  elected  a  member  of 
tbe  New  Zealand  House  of  Representatives,  and  on 
retiring  from  tlie  inovinclal  government  in  LSGIJ,  lie 
joined  the  Fo.\  ministry  as  colonial  treasurer,  after- 
ward becoming  successively  postmaster-general, 
commissioner  of  customs,  and  telegraiib  commis- 
sioner. The  Fox  ministry  having  been  lorced  to  re- 
sign, Vogel  carried  a  vote  of  want  of  contidence  in 
their  successors,  and  in  Oct.,  1872,  returned  to  jiower 
as  leader  in  the  Lower  House,  colonial  treasurer,  and 
postmaster-general.  In  1873  Vogel  became  ])rime 
minister  of  the  colony.  In  1875-76  he  visited  Eng- 
land, and  afterward  resumed  the  premiership.  From 
1876  to  1881  be  was  agent-general  for  New  Zealand 
in  London,  and  in  1884  was  again  a  member  of  the 
government  of  thecolony.  He  finally  gave  up  colo- 
nial ollice  in  1887,  from  which  date  lie  resided  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  made  C.M.G.  in  1873,  and  K.O.:\I.G. 
in  187J5,  and  received  special  permission  to  retain 
the  cokmial  title  of  "Honorable"  during  bis  life. 
He  unsuccessfully  contested  Penryn  in  1880  as  an 
Imperialist. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel's  principal  achievement  as  a 
colonial  statesman  was  tbe  discovery  that  the  sa- 
vings of  the  mother  country  could,  with  mutual 
advantage,  be  obtained  by  tbe  colonies  and  ap- 
plied to  the  construction  of  railways  and  other 
public  works.  That  his  system  of  linance  was  on 
tbe  whole  successful  was  amply  proved  by  the  pros- 
perous state  of  tbe  Australasian  colonies.  (Sir  Julius 
Vogel  was  the  author  of  the  act  by  virtue  of  which 
Colonial  stock  has  Ijeen  inscribed  at  the  Hank  of 
England  and  has  become  a  popular  investment  for 
trustees.  His  itrojcct  of  law  was  accepted  by  the 
imperial  government  to  the  eipial  Ixiiilil  of  all  lln^ 
colonies.  His  st^beme  of  iiublic  borrowing  for  tbe 
colony  of  New  Zealand  was  liut  into  elfect  in  1870, 
and  within  the  next  ten  years  the  colony  borrowed 
.t"3"2..'">0(),O(JOat  diminisliiiig  ratesof  interest,  tbe  pop- 
uhilioii  rose  from  3.50,(100  to  500,000,  the  extent  of 
land  under  cultivation  increased  from  1.000.000 
to  4,000.000  acres,  and  the  value  of  e.\ports  from 
.t500,0(IO  to  fl. 5(10. 000.  It  is  also  staled  that  in  the 
same  ten  years  he  introduced  100.000  immigrants 
and  caused  1,200  miles  of  r;iilway  to  be  constructed. 
During  a  visit  to  England  be  established  Ibe  ex- 
isting mail  service  between  New  Zealand  and  4San 
Francisco,  In  his  first  premiership  be  set  on  foot 
the  government  life-insurancesysteni  and  organized 
the  N<'W  Zealand  Public  Trusleesbip.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  advocate  imperial  federation. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel  wrole  a  novel  entitled  "Anno 
Domini  3000,  or  Woman's  Destiny";  it  was  pub- 
lished in  ISHi),  and  jiassed  tbrougb  several  eililions. 
One  of  bis  sons.  Frank  Leon  Vogel,  w  as  killed  on 
Dec.  4,  181)3,  while  .serving  with  Major  Wilson's 
force  against  tbe  >Mutabelc. 
XII.— 29 


BiBLioriRAPiiv:  Jew.  Chn,,,.  Mar.li  18.  \m»:  Gl,l„,ni.-.  IIUU 
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VOGELSTEIN,  HERMANN  :    German  ndibi 

and  historian:  born  at  I'ils. n,  liubemia.  Jan.  8,  1870. 
His  father  was  Heinemann  'Vogelstein,  nibbi  of 
Stettin.  Vogelstein  iceeivcd  his  i-dunilion  at  bJH 
native  town,  the  gymnasium  at  Stettin,  aud 
tbe  universities  and  Ji-wisb  tbi'ological  Kcminurio* 
at  Berlin  and  Breslau  (Ph.D.  and  rabbi  1894),  In 
1895  he  became  rabbi  in  Opp.ln,  and  since  1897  be 
has  been  rabbi  at  Kiinigsberg,  I'jist  Prussia. 

He  is  the  aulbor  of  "  Die  Ijindwirtscliafl  in  PalOs- 
tina  zur  Zeit  der  Mischnab"  (Berlin,  1894)  and.  to- 
gether with  Pieger,  of  the  first  volume  of  -  (U-schiclitc 
der  Juden  in  Pom,"  tbe  second  volume  being  written 
by  Rieger  alone  (Berlin,  1896).  Tbe  "Geschicbtc" 
gained  one  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Zuuz- 
stiftung. 

^  F.  T.   H. 

VOICE  OF  HEAVEN.     See  IUt  5oi,. 
VOICE  OF  ISRAEL.     See  Periodicals. 
VOICE  OF  JACOB.     See  Pehiodic^i.s. 
VOID  AND  VOIDABLE  CONTRACTS.    See 

C^lNTliAl    1  . 

VOLOZHIN  :  Russian  town  in  the  government 
of  \Viliia,  at  the  present  time  (1905)  it  belongs  to 
Prince  Tisbkewitz.  As  in  most  other  Litbuaiiiun 
towns,  tbe  Jews  c<institute  tbe  greater  part  i>f  the 
population.  Jews  settled  there  about  tbe  midillc  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Volozbin  is  celebraleil  for 
the  rabbinical  school  which  existed  there  until  181)2. 
This  school,  or  yesbibali,  whicii  was  founded  in  1.S03 
by  Hayyim  b.  Solomon,  a  pupil  of  tbe  renowuwl 
Elijah,  Gaon  of  Wilna,  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  Hasidic  movement  that  spread  through  Lithu- 
ania in  Ibe  second  balf  of  tbe  eigbteenlli  century. 
At  the  head  of  this  conservative  opposition,  the 
members  of  whieb  were  styled  "  Mitnagge<lim  "  (op- 
ponenl.s),  stood  the  Gaon  of  Wilna.  He  recogiii/.o«l 
that,  in  order  to  combat  successfully  the  Hasidic 
movement,  the  love  of  Talniudic  study  niusi  be 
aroused  and  strengthened.  One  way  of  doing 
this  was  to  establish  a  great  Talnuidic  ac-adeniy, 
where  Ibe  letter  of  the  Ijiw  would  be  stiidieil  fiy«- 
tematically.  Death,  however,  rt-iiioved  him  before 
his  cherished  plan  <-ould  bi' carried  out,  ami  Ibe  tiutk 
was  left  to  bis  jiupil  Hayyim  b.  Solomon. 

Wilna  already  bad  two  ye.sbibot.  and  llietv  wii» 
no    room   for  n   third;    so   Volo/.liin   whs    rlioscn. 
where   had   lived  a   numlier  of    such   men  ns  tlic 
author  of  "Slm'agiil  Aryeh  "  lUiil  ZaI 
The  man  Vi'lozhiiur.     In  order  to  allmct 

Teshibah.    scholars   to   the   instllulion  two  wine 
rides  were  laid  down-    (11  only  lliow 
should  be  admitted  who  bud  il  1   them- 

selves in  Talniudic  stud  V,  uid  f?l   -  .1  cunloin 

of  a.s,sigiiiiig  veshibah  h  day  to  u  differ- 

ent family!  ill  whicli  i!  I  tl'eir  mml»  firr. 

should  bo  alMillsbi-d;  the  Kludent.s  to  Ih-  ritlior 
self-supporting,  or  nirtiiilainod  by  the  Institution. 
Thus  scholiira.  bolli  rich  and  i>oor.  Iluckctl  to  Volo- 


Voltaire 
Vows 
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zliin  from  all  parts  of  Kiissisi  iiudtlR'  rest  of  Europe. 
Kiir  nearly  a  centiMV  it  liekl  its  reiuilatiDii  as  a  place 
of  the  liigliest  Taliniulic  learniiii;,  until  finally,  in 
1893.  to  tlic  reirretof  ail  lovers  of  .luilaisni.  the  doors 
ot  the  sehool  were  shut  by  order  of  the  Hussian  gov- 
ernment. 

The  very  spirit  in  whicli  the  institution  was 
founded  was  the  cause  of  its  downfall.  It  was.  as 
slated  before,  ultraconservative,  tolerating  nothing 
that  looked  like  an  innovation,  and  strongly  op- 
posing all  exoteric  studies.  For  a  long  time  it 
withstood  the  great  wave  of  progress  that  swept 
over  Hussia  in  the  luiddle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  1887  Count  Palden.  who  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  to  the  Jewish  (juestiou,  called  together  thirteen 
representative  tjewish  scholars  of  Hussia  in  order  to 
confer  with  them  about  the  yeshibot.  The  confer- 
ence drew  up  a  set  of  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  such  institutions,  the  most  important  of 
which  were:  that  each  day  not  less  than  three  liouis 
should  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  Uussian 
language  aud  literature  and  toother  secular  studies; 
that  the  teachers  in  these  branches  should  be  ap- 
pointed with  the  sanction  of  the  government;  that 
not  more  than  twelve  hours  each  day  should  be  con- 
sumed in  study;  and  that  the  chief  rabbi  should  be 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  pupils. 

The  chiefs  of  the  yeshibot,  fearing  that  secular 
studieswould  "poison  the  miudsof  thestudents  and 
turn  them  away  from  the  study  of  the  Talmud." 
stidjbornly  refu.sed  to  introduce  these  innovations; 
they  feared  also  that  Orthodo.x  Jews  would  with- 
hold their  contributions  from  the  school.  In  1891 
Count  Delianov,  then  minister  of  education,  sub- 
nntted  a  similar  plan  to  the  authorities  of  the  school 
in  Volozhin ;  but,  seeing  that  his  instructions  were 
not  carried  out,  he  closed  its  doors  on  Jan.  22,  1892. 

HiBi.iiJGR.4PHY:  Ha-Kcrem  and  Ha-Meliz,  1892;   Bntzildo- 
tJi:<IU-lie:<lii  Slovar,  vol.  vU. 
II.  It.  J.  Go. 

VOLTAIRE  :  French  poet,  historian,  and  essay- 
ist; born  at  Paris  Nov.  21,  1694;  died  there  May  30, 
1778.  His  name  was  originally  Fran(;ois  Jlarie 
Arouet ;  but  about  1718  he  assumed  the  name  of  Vol- 
taire, lie  is  known  to  the  world  as  one  of  the  most 
active  and  popular  champions  of  free  thought  and 
as  an  ardent  advocateof  religiousas  well  as  political 
liberty.  It  is  the  more  surprising  that  he  who,  in 
his  "Traitesur  la  Tolerance"  (17G6),  vindicated  Jean 
('alas,  the  victim  of  Catholic  fanaticism,  and  who, 
in  his  "  Lettres  Chinoises,"  bitterly  ;ittacked  religious 
bigotry,  should  have  fostered  anti-Jewish  senti- 
ments. His  personal  ex|ieriences  with  Jews  would 
liardly  sutfice  to  explain  such  iuconsislcncy.  He 
alleges  that,  while  an  exile  in  London  (1720),  he  had 
:i  letter  of  credit  drawn  on  a  Jewish  banker,  whom 
he  refers  to  once  as  "Medina"  and  another  time  as 
"Acosta."and  through  whose  bankruptcy  he  lost 
the  greater  part  of  20.000  fnincs.  In  Potsdam, 
where  he  was  the  guest  of  Frederick  the  Great,  he 
had  a  disagreeable  experience  with  a  Jew  named 
Abraham  Ilirseh.  In  his  treaty  of  jieace  with  S:ix- 
ouy  (1745)  Frederick  had  stipulated  that  Saxon 
bonds  ("Steuerscheine")  held  by  his  subjects  should 
be  redeemed  at  their  face  value,  although  they  were 
then  listed  at  35  per  cent  below  par.   At  the  same  time 


it  was  ordered  that  uo  Prussian  subject  might  pur- 
chase any  of  these  bimds  after  the  declanilion  of 
peace.  Voltaire  neveilhekss  ordered  Ilirsch  to  buy 
such  bonds  for  him.  giving  him  i:otcs  for  the  amount, 
while  Ilirsch  deposited  with  Voltaire  jewelry  as  se- 
curity. Subseiiueiitly  V'eitel-IIeine  Eriiu.vi.M  olfered 
Volt:iire  more  favorable  conditions,  and  he  therefore 
withdrew  his  order  from  Ilirsch.  The  last-named, 
who  hail  already  discounted  Voltaire's  notes,  was 
arrested  ;  but  the  enemies  of  the  poet  used  the  whole 
unsavory  iriin.saetion  as  a  me!ins  of  attacking  him. 
The  king  himself  wrote  a  satire  against  Voltaire  in 
the  form  of  a  drama  entitle<l  "Tantale  en  I'loces"; 
and  Ilirsch  was  discharged  after  having  paid  a  com- 
paratively small  fine.  Voltaire  himself  refers  to 
this  incident  in  his  humorous  way,  naturally  pre- 
senting himself  as  having  been  duped.  While  it 
hardly  had  the  ell'cct  of  tilling  him  with  anti-Jewish 
sentiments,  it  inspired  him,  in  his  "  Dictionnaire 
Philosophiiiue  Poilalif "  (1764),  to  make  .some  un- 
favorable remarks  aljout  the  Jews.  He  charges 
them  with  greed  and  selfishness,  saying  that  their 
only  ideals  are  children  and  money. 

It  seems  that,  aside  from  his  desire  to  select  any 
subject  apt  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
humorous  satire  and  give  him  a  chance  to  attack 
the  Bible,  Voltaire  had  uo  intention  of  antagonizing 
the  Jews.  In  his  reply  to  Isaac  de  PiXTO,  who 
wrote  an  apology  for  the  Jews  entitled  "Apologie 
pour  la  Nation  Juive."  Voltaire  admitted  as  much. 
He  recognized  the  fact  that  there  were  respectable 
Jews,  and  he  did  not  wi.sh  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
his  opponent  by  references  to  the  people  of  Israel 
as  represented  in  the  Bible.  Antoine  Guene.  who 
defended  tlu;  Bible  against  the  attacks  of  Voltaire, 
embodied  in  his  "Lettres  de  QueU|ues  Juifs"  De 
Pinto',*  apology  together  with  the  correspondence  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  Voltaire  replied  in  a  ])amiddet, 
"Un  Chretien  Contre  Six  Juifs"  (1776),  without  ta- 
king up  the  Jewish  question. 

Bibliography:  Gnitz,  Vi)Uaire  nnd  die  Jnrlcn,  in  Mmiats- 
xi-hri.ft,  18IJS.  pp.  llil-174,  201,  22'(!;  idem.  Gench.  xl.  48-iJ4; 
Becker,  Vnltaire  ct  (f.f  JuifK,  io  AreliivcAi.  alMi.  K  et  neq.; 
Mattiias  Kalin.  ih.  xx.tviii.  4;iti  ft  srq.;  Lazard.  ViAtairc  et  lett 
Juifs,  in  Univ.  Isr.  xli.  1,  126:  Bhieniner,  Vnltaire  im  Pro- 
zensc  mit  Aliraliaiii  Hirscli.  ia  Dcutsclics  J/i/sciim,  1863, 
No.  43. 

D. 

VOLTERRA,  AARON  HAI :  Liturgical  poet 
of  the  first  half  of  the  eigliteenth  century  ;  ralibi  of 
the  Italian  communities  in  Massa  e  Carrara.  He  was 
theauthor  of  a  prayer  entitled  "  Bakkashah."  or  "  Elef 
Shin."  The  latter  name,  however,  is  misleading; 
for  in  the  entire  prayer,  in  which  each  woid  begins 
with  the  letter  "shin,"  this  letter  occurs  only  700 
times,  and  not,  as  this  title  would  indicate,  1.000 
times.  In  his  i)reface  the  author  states  that  numer- 
ous (Mfflculties  obliged  him  to  resort  to  artificial  word- 
foi-mations,  in  which  he  felt  that  the  license  of 
poetry  justified  him.  The  poem,  which  begins  with 
the  words  "Sliaddai  shoken  shehakim,"  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  commentary  containing  a  glossary  of  the 
Talmudic  terms  occurring  in  it.  A  second  poem  by 
Volterra,  forming  an  eightfold  acrostic  of  the  au- 
thor's name,  commences  "  'Alekem  ishini  ekra,"  and 
is  written  after  the  style  of  the  poems  of  Jedaiah  b. 
Abraham  Bedersi.     These  two  works  were  published 
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togetlu'i-  under  tlie  tilld  "Bakkaslmli  Hadasliah" 
(Leghorn,  1740). 

BiBLiOGiiAPiiY  :  Zunz,  Z.  (1.  Index,  s.  v. ;  Nepl-GlilronUI,  To/e- 
diit  (icdiile.  Yinrael.  p.  M:  Kiieiin,  Kenatcl  Yisnicl,  p.  77; 
Benjacub,  Ozar  hOrSefarini,  p.  Si;  Mortara,  Inilice.  p.  B9. 

E.  C.  S.   O, 

VOLTERRA,  MESHULLAM  BEN  MENA- 

HEM  :  llalian  jewelcrof  tlir  ijlic  iiilli  eenliny.  He 
lived  in  Florence,  where  he  and  his  father,  .Menahera 
ben  Aaron  Volterra  (who  in  14G0  was  worth  101), OUU 
diieats),  carried  on  a  business  in  precious  stones. 
According  to  Abraham  Portaleone,  Volterra  wrote  a 
book  on  jewelry.  In  14S1  he  undertook  a  journey 
to  the  Orient,  going  by  way  of  Hhode.s  to  Alexandria, 
where  there  were  at  that  time  only  si.\ty  Jewish 
families.  Here  he  saw  a  beautiful  manuscript  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  the  natives  claimed  had 
been  written  by  Ezra.  In  Cairo,  where  he  bought 
gems,  great  honor  was  shown  him  by  the  nagid  of 
the  city,  the  wealthy  Solomon  hen  Joseph,  whose 
father  also  had  been  nagi<l,  as  well  as  body-physi- 
cian to  the  sultan. 

On  July  29  Volterra  reached  Jerusidem,  where  at 
that  time  there  were  2.")0  Jewish  families.  Here  both 
he  and  his  companion  became  dangerously  ill.  He 
then  passed  through  Jaffa  and  Damascus  to  Oete, 
where  he  was  shipwrecked,  lost  bis  precious  stones, 
and  again  became  very  ill.  His  life  was  saved  only 
by  the  self-sacrificing  care  of  a  German  Jewish  l)hy- 
sician.  Volterra  finally  reached  V^enice  in  October. 
His  account  of  the  journey,  which  has  been  pro- 
served  in  manuscript  in  the  Luurentiana  (cod.  xi.  3. 
p.  128),  was  first  published  by  Luncz  in  his  "Jeru- 
salem" (i.  166-219). 

Volterra  had  a  brother  Raphael,  who  was  en 
gaged  in  the  book-trade. 

Buu.iociRAPiiY  :    Nepl-dhirmicli.   Tnhilnl   ilnlnlr    l'i.sm<:(,  p. 
2"~4  :  I'urtiilfime,  Stiiltf:  }i(i'(iihhnrui).\i.  ^.tii ;  stt'lnschncider, 
Ihlji:  Uihl.  xxi.  76;  'UerllntT,  Maiinziii.  vil.  llli;  I.uiicz,  ./i - 
runalem.  111.  51). 
D.  M.    K. 

VOORSANGER,  JACOB:  American  ral)l)i; 
boiii  at  Amsterdam,  lliiliaiid,  Nov.  li!,  18.12.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  Amsterdam,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.I), 
from  the  Hebrew  Uni(m  College.  C'incinnati,  O.  He 
lias  olliciated  as  rabbi  at  Philadelphia  (1873-71!), 
Waslnngton,  D.  C.  (1876-77),  Providence,  H.  I. 
(1877-78),  Houston,  Tex.  (1878-86),  and,  since  1886, 
at  the  Temple  Emanu-EI,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  In 
1894  he  was  appointed  profes.sor  of  Semitic  languages 
and  litemtureat  the  University  of  California,  which 
oMice  he  still  holds  (190r)) ;  he  olliciates  also  as  chap 
lain  and  special  lecturer  at  the  Leiand  Stan  ford,  .Ir.. 
University. 

From  1881  to  1883  Voorsangcr  was  editor  of  "The 

Jowi.sh  South"  (Houston,  Tex.),  and  from  1883  to 

1886  of  the  "Sabbath  Visitor"  (CMnciniiati.  O.).     In 

189."i  he  founded  "Emanu-El,"  of  which  paper  lie 

is  still  editor.     He  is  the  author  of  "  Moses  Menilels- 

.sohn's  Life  and  Works," 

Bini.iocK.M-nv  'J7i(   American  Jcwifh  Tear  BiHih,  rmt,  p. 
KM. 
A  P.  T,  U. 

VORARLBERG  :  Extreme  western  district  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
called  "  Vor  deiu  Arlberg,"  and  was  diviileil  Into  the 


estates  of  Bregenz,  Feldkirch,  and  Bludenz.  To 
these  was  added  in  l.")60  the  imperial  county  of 
Hohenems.  The  first  three  districts  were  held  by 
the  counts  of  Monlfort  Werdeiiberg.  but  gradually 
came  under  Austrian  control.  Jews  were  in  Vorarl- 
berg  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  They  were 
for  the  most  ])art  exiles  from  Switzerland  and  the 
German  and  Austrian  countries  bordering  the  Luke 
of  Constance,  and  they  ventured  t<i  settle  only  in  tlie 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  lord  of  Vonirllx-rg 
or  his  baililfs.  The  "Stadtrechl"  of  Felilkirch 
(printed  and  discussed  in  "Zeit.  fllr  rlie  Gesch.  des 
Oberrheins,"  xxi.  129-171)  contains  four  regulatious 
referring  to  Jews  (folios  3b.  13b,  Ifjn).  The  state- 
ments made  by  modern  historians  regarding  perse- 
cutions at  Feldkirch  in  134*f-49on  account  of  the 
Black  Death,  and  in  1143-44  because  of  an  accusa- 
tion of  ritual  murder,  have  been  shown  to  be  erro- 
neous and  due  to  the  confusion  of  Feldkirch  in 
V^orarlberg  with  Waldkirch  in  liaden,  both  of  which 
were  formerly  called  "Veltkilch"  (Salfeld,  "Mur- 
tyrologium,"  p.  69,  Berlin,  1898).  It  is  known  that 
the  Black  Death  did  not  break  out  in  Vonirlberg  in 
1348-49;  and  the  episo<le  of  the  ritual  murder  of 
1443-44  took  place  in  Baden,  principally  at  Con- 
stance. 

When  Feldkirch  became  an  Austrian  depeuileiicy. 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Jews  left 
this  district  entirely.  The  account  of  the  scalleriil 
settlements  later  found  in  various  villages  forms 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  Hoiiknkms,  w  ho 
founded  in  1617,  under  Count  Caspar,  a  coiumunity 
which  still  exists.  Thus  there  wa.s  a  sellleinenl 
from  1676  to  1744  in  the  village  of  Sulz.  near  Fi-ld- 
kirch,  the  place  whence  the  family  of  Prof.  S«lt>- 
mou  Sulzer  originally  came.  Jews  lived  in  the  city 
and  territory  of  Bregenz  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
were  all  expelled  from  the  country  by  an  edict  of 
\')'>9.  Since  1617  Hohenems  has  had  a  Jewish  com- 
luunity,  to  which  all  the  Jews  of  Tyrol  ami  Vorarl- 
berg  were  assigned  by  the  law  of  1890.  The  Jews 
of  Vorarlberg  have  frequently  disliiiguishnl  llii'in- 
selves  in  the  history  of  the  country,  as.  for  iiistam-e, 
in  the  war  with  Napoleon  in  180U,  and  have  con 
tributed  much  to  the  promotion  of  comniercc  and 
industry, 

Itnii.MXiRAi'ilv:  Tftnz«r,r;<-«-»i.  >/fr  JiiitriHii  Tun<l  uml  Vor. 
arllirni.  vol.  I.;  Idem,  (Irivli.  ilrr  Jiulrii  in  Jfii/iriirm»  unit 


A.  T\ 


dm  I'tlirioeii  ViirarllHru.  IIIUI  04. 
I). 

V0R8PIEL.     See  M.Mtui.MiK. 

VOSKHOD.     Si  e  Hrssi.\— Pkuiodicaw. 

VOSSIUS,    ISAAC.      Sod   JIasasskii   hkn  Ii*- 

IIAKI.. 

VOWS  (Ilebr.  "ncdarim"):  Promlncs  made  undor 
religions  sanction.  In  Talmudic  law  dlsllnclion  is 
made  between  two  principal  kinds  of  vows;  (1)  A 
voluntary  pronii.solo  bring  a  saicrillce  which  hr  who 
makes  the  vow  is  not  oiiierwiw  in  duty  Ixiunil  to 
bring;  or  a  promise  to  gi\.  "">"  I"  I'«ir 

poses  of  common  charity  <>'  Surli  vow» 

are  culled  "nldre  liekdesh  n.-l.  and 

of  these  there  an-   two  «|-  Wlion 

he  wIki  promis<>s  poiiil.s  low.n  i  ni'    ■imi.  i  wblcli  lie 
intinds  to  give,  and  sii.>  s.  "This  I  detllnilo  lo  iiucb 
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and  such  a  I10I3-  or  clmritul)!!'  cause,"  then  he  is  not 
Ijoiiuil  to  replace  the  thing  if  it  is  lost,  (h)  If.  ou 
Ihe  other  liaud,  he  says,  "I  promise  such  and  such 
an  object,  or  such  and  such  a  sum  of  money,  to  be 
devoted  to  that  purpose."  then  lie  is  bound  to  replace 
it  if  it  becomes  lost.  Tlie  former  l<ind  of  vows  are 
called  "ncdabah  "(=  "gift  ");  the  latter  kind  "  ne- 
der"  (  =  ■•  promise  ").  (3)  Tlie  second  chief  kind  of 
vows  consists  in  promises  made  to  abstain  from  tlie 
enjoyment  of  certain  things,  he  who  promises  say- 
ing- "I  deny  myself  the  enjoyment  of  this  thing,  as 
of  a  tiling  sanctified."  Such  vows  are  called  "  niilre 
issar  "  (  =  "'  promises  of  prohibition  or  deprivation  "). 
Such  a  vow  is  valid  even  if  a  second  party  imjioses 
it  upon  the  votary,  he  answering  witli  an  "Amen" 
and  thereby  accepting  it. 

A  vow  is  valid  only  if  made  voluntarily,  with- 
out any  compulsion  from  w'ithout;  and  the  votary 
must  also  be  conscious  of  the  scope  or  character  of 
his  vow.  A  promise  made  by  mistake,  or  one  ex- 
acted b_v  compulsory  measures,  is  invalid.  The  age 
of  discretion  with  reference  to  promises  is  for  men 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  year,  for  women  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth,  at  wliich 
Validity  of  ages  the  votaries  are  supposed  to  un- 
Vows.  derstand  the  imiiortance  of  a  vow 
(Maimonides,  "Yad,"  Nedarini,  xi.  1). 
A  father  may  annul  the  vows  made  by  his  daughter; 
and  a  husband  may  annul  those  of  his  wife,  if  they 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  keejiing  of  them  would 
cause  distress  to  the  wife.  The  father  or  the  hus- 
band may,  however,  annul  such  vows  only  on  the 
very  day  when  he  is  informed  of  their  having  been 
given  (Num.  XXX.  2-17;  Ned.  x.  8;  Maimonides, /.c. 
xii.  1  et  seq.). 

Any  vow,  be  it  a  dedication  ("neder  hekdesh"), 
or  a  promise  of  prohibition  or  deprivation  ("'neder 
is.sar"),  can,  in  case  the  promisor  regrets  it,  be  de- 
clared void  by  an  ordained  teacher,  or  by  three  un- 
ordained  teachers  (Maimonides,  "Yad,"  Shebu'ot, 
vi. :  Shull.ian  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  228,  where  the 
conditions  are  specified  on  which  a  vow  can  be  an- 
nulled). To  impose  vows  on  oneself  was  discouraged 
by  the  sages  of  the  Mislinah  and  the  Talmud:  "  Do 
not  form  a  habit  of  making  vows,"  says  an  old 
baraita  (Ned.  20a).  Samuel  said:  "He  who  makes 
a  vow,  even  though  he  fulfil  it,  commits  a  sin " 
(ih.  22a).  The  making  of  vows  was  tolerated  only 
when  it  was  done  in  order  to  rid  oneself  of  bad  habits, 
or  in  order  to  encourage  oneself  to  do  good;  but  even 
in  such  cases  one  should  strive  for  the  desired  end 
without  the  aid  of  vows  (Yoreh  De'ah,  203,  207). 
More  specific  rules  regarding  vows  are  contained 
in  Alaimonides'  "Yad."  Ncdarim,  and  in  Shulhan 
'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  203-235.     See  also  Nedakim. 

«.   n.  J.  Z.  L 

VULGATE  :  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  author- 
ized by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1546  as  the  Bible  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli.  It  was  the  product 
of  the  work  of  Jerome,  one  of  tlie  most  learned  and 
scholarly  of  the  Church  leaders  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian centuries.  The  earliest  Latin  version  of  tlie 
Scriptures  seems  to  have  originated  not  in  Rome, 
but  in  one  of  Rome's  provinces  in  North  Africa. 
An  Old  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 


extant  in  North  Africa  in  the  second  century  c.K., 
and  it  is  thought  that  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  iuio    Latin    was    made   in    the 
Earlier       same  century.     Indeed.  Tertullian  (c. 
Latin         1G()-24I))  seems  to  have  known  a  Latin 
Transla-      Bible.     There  were  at  least  two  early 
tions.         Latin  translations,  one  called   the  Af- 
rican  and    the    other   tlic   European. 
These,  based  not  on  the  Hebrew,  but  on  the  Greek, 
are  thought  to  have  been  made  before  the  text-work 
of  such  scholars  as  Origeu,  Luciau,  and  llesychius, 
and  hence  would  be  valuable  for  the  discovery  of 
the  Greek  text  with  which  Origen  worked.    But  the 
remains  of  these  early  versions  are  .scanty.     Jerome 
di<l  not  translate  or  revise  several  books  found  in  the 
Latin  Bible,  andcon.sequently  the  Old  Latin  versions 
were  put  in  their  places  in  tlic  later  Latin  Bible. 
These   Old   Latin    versions  are  represented  in   the 
books  of  Esdras,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Barueli. 
and  Maccaliees,  and  in  the  additions  to  Daniel  and 
Esther.    Tlie  Psalter  also  exists  in  a  revised  form, 
and  the  books  of  Job  and  Estlier,  of  the  Old  Latin, 
are  found  in  some  ancient  manuscripts.     Only  three 
otlicr  fragmentary  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  Old  LatiH  are  now  known  to  be  in  existence. 

Jerome  was  born  of  Cliristian  parents  about  340- 
342,  at  Stridon,  in  the  province  of  Dalniatia.  He 
received  a  good  education,  and  carried  on  liis  studies 
at  Rome,  being  especially  fascinated  by  Vergil,  Ter- 
ence, and  Cicero.  Rhetoric  and  Greek  also  claimed 
part  of  his  attention.  At  Trier  in  Gaul  he  took  up 
theological  studies  for  several  years.  In  374  he 
traveled  in  the  Orient.  In  a  severe  illness  he  was  .so 
impressed  by  a  dream  that  he  dropped  secular  stud- 
ies. But  his  time  had  not  been  lost.  He  turned  his 
lirilliant  mind,  trained  in  the  best  schools  of  the 
day,  to  sacred  things.  Like  Moses  and  Paul,  he 
retired  to  a  desert,  that  of  Chalcis,  near  Antioch, 
where  he  spent  almost  five  3'ears  in  profound  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  himself.  At  this  period  lie 
sealed  a  friendship  with  Pope  Damasus,  wlio  later 
opened  the  door  to  him  for  tlie  great  work  of  his 
life.  In  379  Jerome  was  ordained  presbyter  at  An- 
tioch. Thence  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  inspired  by  the  expositions  of  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen.  In  382  he  reached  Rome,  wliere  he  lived  about 
tliree  years  in  close  friendship  with  Damasus. 

For  a  long  time  the  Church  liad  felt  the  need  of 
a  good,  uniform  Latin  Bible.     Pope  Damasus  at  first 
asked   his   learned   friend   Jerome   to 
Jerome's     prepare  a  revised  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible-        New  Testament.     In  388  the  Foul- Gos- 
Bevision     pels  appeared  in  a  revised  form,  and 
Work.        at  short  intervals  thereafter  the  Acts 
and  the  remaining  books  of  the  New 
Testament.     These  latter  were  very  slightly  altered 
by   Jerome.     Soon   afterward   he   revised   the   Old 
Latin  Psalter  simply  by  the  use  of  the  Scptuagint. 
The  name  given  this  revision  was  the  "  Roman  Psal- 
ter," in  distinction  from  the   "Psalterium  Vetus." 
The  former  was  used  in  Rome  and  Italy  down  to 
Pius  v.  (1566-72),  when  it  was  displaced  by  the 
"Galilean  Psalter "  (.so  called  because  first  adopted 
in  Gaul),  another  of  Jerome's  revisions  (made  about 
387),  based  ou  many  corrections  of  the  Greek  text 
by  reference  to  other  Greek  versions.     About  the 
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end  of  384  Pope  Damasus  dicil,  and  .Joroiiit'  left 
Home  to  travel  and  study  in  IJil)lc  lands.  In  8S!)  he 
settled  at  Bethlehem,  assumed  charge  of  a  monas- 
tery, and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  zeal. 
He  secured  a  learned  Jew  to  teach  him  Hebrew  for 
still  belter  work  than  that  he  had  been  doinj;. 
His  revision  work  had  not  yet  ceased,  for  his  Hook 
of  Job  appeared  as  the  result  of  the  same  kind  of 
study  as  had  produced  the  " Galilean  Psalter."  He 
revised  some  other  books,  as  Proverbs.  Eeclesiastes, 
Song  of  Songs,  and  Chronicles,  of  which  his  revisions 
are  lost,  though  their  prefaces  still  e.\ist. 

But  Jerome  soon  recognized  the  jjoor  and  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  Greek  te.vts  that  he  was  obliged 
to  use.  This  turned  his  mind  and  thought  to  the 
original  Hebrew.  Friends,  too,  urged 
Jerome's  him  to  translate  certain  books  from 
Bible-  the  original  te.xt.  As  a  resultant  of 
Transla-  long  thought,  and  in  answer  to  many 
tion  Work,  requests.  Jerome  spent  lifteen  years. 
390  to  40.1,  on  a  new  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew  te.vt.  He 
began  witli  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  for 
which  he  wrote  a  remarkable  preface,  really  an  in- 
troduction to  the  entire  Old  Testament.  He  next 
translated  the  Psalms,  and  then  the  Prophets  and 
Job.  In  394-396  he  prepared  a  translation  of  Esdras 
and  Chronicles.  After  an  interval  of  two  years, 
during  which  he  passed  through  a  severe  illness,  he 
took  up  his  arduous  labors,  and  jirodueed  transla- 
tions of  Proverbs,  Eeclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Songs. 
The  Pentateuch  followed  ne.xt.  and  the  last  canonical 
books.  Joshua,  Judges.  Ruth,  and  Kstlier.  were  com- 
pleted by  404.  The  Apocryphal  parts  of  Daniel  and 
Esther,  and  Tobit  and  Judith,  all  translated  from  the 
Aramaic,  completed  Jerome's  great  task.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Ajiocryphal  books  he  left  without 
revision  or  translation,  as  they  were  not  foimd  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible. 

Jerome  hapjiily  has  left  prefaces  to  most  of  his 
translations,  and  thesi'  documents  relate  how  he  did 
his  work  and  how  some  of  the  earlier 
Jerome's     books  were   received.     Evidently   he 
Transla-      was  bitterly  criticized  by  some  of  his 
tion  former  best  friends.     His  replies  show 

in  Later  tliat  he  was  supersensitive  to  criti- 
Times.  cism,  and  often  hot-ternpereil  and 
stormy.  His  irritability  and  his  sharp 
retorts  to  his  critics  rather  retarded  than  aided  the 
reception  of  his  translation.  But  the  superiority  of 
the  translation  gradually  won  the  day  for  most  of 
liis  work.  The  Cmuicil  of  Trent  in  ir)4()  authorized 
the  Latin  Bible,  which  was  by  that  time  a  strange 
composite.  The  Old  Testament  was  .Jerome's  trans- 
lation from  the  Hebrew,  e.\cepl  the  Psalter,  which 
was  his  Gallican  revision;  of  the  Apocryphal  books, 
Judith  and  Tobit  were  his  translations,  while  the 
remainder  were  of  the  Old  Latin  version.    Tlic  New 


tire 
Ur. 
Iliilh. 


Testament  was  Jerome's  revision  of  the  Old  Jjitin 
translation.      These  translations  uud   rfvisions   of 
translations,  and  old  original  translations,  constitute 
the  Vulgate.     See  also  J khome. 
BiBLiO(i|iAiMiv:    GrQunmi-lier.    Hicnmiimw.    tlnr    BllUi,^ 

I'aris.  K«;  II.  J.  WMw.ChLs  Ammliuu,  ami  II.  lii,] 
',21,?  ■  i"  .■>'".''"'.  "''''"■"  •■'  ^.''■■■'"">«'(<'i.  vi,l.  H.  oifMrtl 
irai;  I-,.  Ni-sli.-.  t.ui  JuliiUlumil.i  l.„l,i„ifrli,i,  HiUI  TO- 
IjIniriTi.  IsSL":  K.  v.m  Dolix  lniiz,  .vVii.li,  u  z,i,  T.ril.riiil.  ,lrr 
1  ii/i;.iM.  I.^i]„ic.  1W.M  :  IliLsUnirs.  hUl.  II,I,U.  s.-.- (ulh-r  Wb- 
lliidmipliy  In  s.  Bergcr's  wurk,  iiivulluii«l  uIkivc. 
'  I.  M.  P. 

VULiTukE  :  The  Hebrew  terms  renderwl  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  English  versions  liy  "vulture" 
are:  "da'ali  "  (Lev.  xi.  r4)  and  its  varbii'il  -dayyah  " 
(Deut.  xiv.  13  and  Isa.  xxxiv.  l.-|  [|{.  V.  "k'itV")). 
"ayyah"  (Lev.  xi.  14;  Dent  xiv.  13;  Job  xxvili! 
7  [R.  V.  "kite"  and  "falcon  "J),  and  -ruliain." 
•'rahamah  "  (Lev.  xi.  18;  Deiil.  xiv.  17  [A.  V.  "(jier- 
eagle"]);  all  refer  to  unclean  birds.  The  rul.mni 
is  ideutitied  with  the  Egyptian  or  Pharaoh's  vul- 
ture {yeopliroii  percnopterun).  called  also  liy  the  Arabs 
"ral.iam  ";  it  is  a  mignitory  bird,  known  in  Palestine 
and  Aialiia,  returning  from  the  south  in  the  spring. 
The  Hebrew  "neslier"  (always  rendered  by  "eagle" 
in  the  A.  and  R.  V.)  also  denotes  large  Itirds  of 
prey  in  general,  and  in  some  passages  refers  par- 
ticularly to  the  vulture,  or  gritlln-vidliiri'.  which 
belongs  to  the  ]'iiltiiri(l<B  family.  So  in  Jer.  xlix. 
16  and  Job  xxxix.  27-30,  where  the  neslier  is  rie- 
scribed  as  making  its  nest  in  the  lugliest  clilTs,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  vulture;  or  in  .Micah  i.  16. 
where  the  bald  headeilness  of  the  neslier  is  alludeil 
to  (this  can  only  refer  to  the  vulture,  which  is  de- 
void of  true  featherson  the  head  and  neck):  or  when 
it  is  used  as  an  image  of  an  invadimr  army  (oiinp. 
Deut.  xxviii.  49;  Jer.  xlviii.  40;  Hos.  viii.  I;  Hub. 
i.  8).  The  Romans  also  did  not  distinguish  sharply 
between  the  eagle  and  the  vulture  (Pliny.  "Nat. 
Hist."  X.  3,  xiii.  26).  The  grillln  vidlure  is  most 
abundant  in  Palestine,  where  it  breeds  in  colonies, 
while  the  kite  is  represented  by  four  species. 

Besides  all  the  Biblical  terms  for  the  viiltun-,  the 
Talmud  uses  the  name  "m'ah"  on  niTounl  of  thi- 
keenness  of  the  vulture's  sight,  "for  it  can.  while 
in  Itabylon.  sight  carrion  in  Palestine"  (l.lul.  03li; 
B.  M.  241)  [Raship.  In  the  pii.s.sage  of  Hullin  it  is 
said  that  there  are  a  liundretl  kinds  of  unclean  birds 
in  the  Orient,  all  belonging  to  the  vulture  irilM- 
(•'n)in  ayyah").  The  proper  name  of  the  nihuin  is 
ptpIC:  it  is  calli'<l  nd.iam  beraiise  with  ils  np- 
pearanee  mercy,  that  \<.  rain,  is  beslowed  on  the 
world,  while  Ihc  name  p^p^L"  istliie  to  its  <  ry  "sliir- 
Ijtrek  "  (I.Iul.  03a).  In  l.lul  2.'')b  is  mentione<i  a  bint 
of  whose  claws  vessids  were  niadi-.  and  whiili  Ru-Mli 
explains  to  be  a  grillln  vulluri' 
lliiu.icHiit.\i'iiv  :  Trlslmni,  .Yii«.  IliM.  p.  ITi:  l.<-wv«i|m.  Z.  T. 

p.  in:. 
K.  u.  II.  1    .M    (■ 
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WA'AD  ARBA'  ARAZOT.     Sec  CoiNcii,  of 

WA-ANI    TEFILLATI  (Ps.  Ixix.    14    [A.   V. 

13|).  The  iiilrodiKlinii  td  ilio  reading  of  tlie  lesson 
before  the  afternoon  prayer  on  the  Sabbath.  Among 
the  AsliUeiKizini  it  is  chanted  by  the  ha/.zan  to  the 
prayei  motive  of  the  service  (see  Misic,  Synaoohai,) 
like  U-IJa  i.k-Ziyvon,  which  it  follows  in  the  Ger- 


a  shabiia'  ha-ben  (fi.  K.  80a);  and  the  anthor  of  the 
Vilry  .Malizor  mentions  a  festal  gathering  on  tlie 
eve  of  tlu'  day  of  circumcision  as  an  ancient  tradi- 
tional enstoni  (p.  627). 

In  Germany  the  pressure  of  business  during  the 
week  tinally  ti.xed  the  gathering  for  the  night  of  the 
Friday  before  the  circumcision.  The  feast  was  tlien 
called  "zakar"  (male  ;  comp.  Isserlein,  "Tcrumat 


WA-ANi  TEFILLATI 


Moderato. 


E  -  lo 


him be  -  rob    has-  de 


ka.     'a  -    ne  -  ni   be  -  e  -  met  yish  -  'e 


man  ritual.  In  the  later  ritual  tradition  of  the  Scph- 
ardim,  who  sing  it  also  in  other  portions  of  the 
liturgy,  it  is  chanted  by  the  congregation  to  the 
modern  melody  here  transcribed. 

a  F.   L.  C. 

WACHNACHT:  Tin-  .Indao-German  term  for 
the  night  preceding  the  day  of  circumcision,  spent 
in  feasting  and  tlie  recitalion  of  hymns  and  prayers 
by  the  mohel,  sandiU,  and  members  of  the  family. 
The  ostensible  object  of  the  watch  is  to  ward  off  the 
"evil  spirit"  and  to  drive  away  the  "devils,"  espe- 
cially LiMTH,  who  is  supposed  to  l)e  inimical  to  the 
child  about  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of  Abraham. 
The  cabalists  deduce  the  i)eril  of  this  time  from 
the  circumstances  attending  the  circumcision  of  the 
son  of  Zipporah  (Ex.  iv.  '24-26;  Zoliar,  Lek  Leka, 
i)3b);  but  th(^  real  purpose  was  to  inquire  after  the 
health  and  needs  of  the  mother,  for  the  Habbis  ad- 
vised a  similar  procedure  in  tlieca.se  of  the  sick  (Ber. 
o4b),  and  preparations  were  also  made  for  the  cere- 
mony and  feaf^ling  accompanying  the  eireumcision. 
Other  plausible  reasons  for  the  watch  were  the  re- 
peated edictsof  the  Gentile  governments  in  the  early 
periods  against  eireunicisioii  and  the  persecutions  by 
Hadrian,  so  that  those  who  took  |)art  in  the  ceremony 
were  obliged  to  adopt  all  precaulionsand  to  assemble 
on  the  night  before  it  to  prevent  imblicity.  Since 
circumcision  could  be  performed  only  liy  day,  the 
same  need  of  caution  required  that  all  doors  and 
windows  be  clo.sed  and  the  daylight  excluded,  so 
that  the  ceremony  was  carried  out  by  the  light  of 
lamps  and  caudles.  Dill'ercnt  communities  had  secret 
signs  and  signals  to  announce  the  "  Waehnacht," 
such  as  the  grinding  of  a  millstone  or  the  lighting  of 
a  lamp.  The  eve  of  circumcision  itself  was  disguised 
under  the  term  "shabua'  lia-beii "  (week  of  the 
son  ;  Sanh.  32b,  and  Rashi  ad  loc).  Even  after  the 
persecutions  had  ceased,  the  lights  were  still  lit 
(Vcr.  Ket.  i.  .5).     Rab,  Samuel,  and  Rab  Assi  met  at 


ha-Deshen,"  responsum  No.  269),  and  in  modern  times 
it  is  termed  "shalom  zakar,"  "sbalom"  meaning 
"peace,"  and  both  indicating  the  birth  of  a  male 
child  and  also  implying  an  inquiry  after  the  health 
of  the  mother  as  well  as  .safety  from  persecution. 
The  festival  is  considered  a  feast  of  merit  ("se'ud- 
dat  inizwah";  Shulluin  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  265, 
12,  note  by  Isserles). 

In  eastern  Europe  the  small  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood are  accustomed  to  assemble  every  night  of  the 
week  before  the  circumcision  and  recite  the  "  Sliema'  " 
and  a  few  verses  of  the  Bible. ending  with  "  The  Angel 
which  redeemed  "  (Gen.  xlviii.  10),  for  which  they  are 
given  nuts  and  sweetmeats.  The  ceremony  is  more 
elaborate  in  the  Orient,  especially  in  Jerusalem, 
where,  even  at  the  birth  of  a  girl,  two  women  act  as 

nurses  of  the  mother  during  the  entire 

In  Modern    week,  while  two  men  in  another  room 

Times.        recite  and  study  the  Scripturesand  tik- 

kunim.  The  chief  ceremony,  however. 
Is  on  the  eve  of  the  eighth  day,  when  all  who  actu- 
ally take  part  in  the  circumcision  assemble  together 
with  the  friends  of  the  parents  at  the  house  of  the 
latter  and  pass  the  entire  night  in  celebration  of  the 
event,  each  guest  bringing  wine  and  cake  as  well  as 
a  lamp  with  olive-oil  for  illumination.  The  Sephar- 
dim  decorate  their  lamps  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 
and  march  in  the  street  to  the  beating  of  a  drum 
until  they  reach  the  house,  where  the  l.iakam  deliv- 
ers an  address.  The  reading  in  the  liouse  consists 
of  selections  from  the  Bible,  a  few  chapters  of  mish- 
nayot,  including  the  Mishnah  Bekorot  if  the  child  is 
a  first-born,  and  selections  from  the  Zohar  (Emilen, 
"Siddur  Bet  Ya'akob,"  i.  Onb-l(«:i,  Warsiiw.  1881). 
In  his  "  Ijenulat  Yamim  "  (i.  8,  Leghorn,  1762)  Na- 
than Benjamin  Ghazzati  transmits  a  rabbinical  tra- 
dition that  if  the  watch  was  observed  with  full 
ceremony  throughout  the  eight  days,  or  at  least  dur- 
ing the  four  preceding  the  circumcision,  the  child 
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woiiM  111'  ilcstincd  to  romuin  fiiithful  to  Goil ;  wliili- 
Aiimii  I5i  rc(lii:ili  nf  .Modfiia  rccoiiiiiieiKlcd  tlit-  itci 
tatiou  of  the  "  Pittuiii  lia-Kctoivl  "  ("  Mii'ahar  Yab- 
bok."  vi.  8.  5). 

niiii.KMjuAi'iiY  :  I.i'winsiihii.  .l/i/,(iM  Miiiliimini.  \i.i'h'i;  Auer- 
liiiiii,  I)' III  Aliiiiliinii.  :-'il  rij.'.  pp.  :i>-:K  Kniiikfiirl-oii-tlii-- 
Miiiii.  IKsil;  (ilasshiT).'.  Zi/.niM  Ik  lit  lii-llifliiniiiii,  \\i\»-niiix, 
pp.  1.51-17:i.  Crai-ow.  ISii:;;  Lnui:y.,JerusaUiii,i.2;  Abra)min», 
Jrirhli  Life  in  tlu  Miitittf  Aijcs.  p.  14:t.  iioti-. 

A.  ,T.  n  F. 

WAGENSEIL,     JOHANN     CHRISTOPH : 

Gcriiiaii  L'liristiaii  Ilebiaist;  bom  al  Xurciiibfi;; 
Nov.  2(),  1633;  (iitil  al  Altdorf  Oct.  9,  1705.  In 
1667  lie  was  made  professor  of  history  at  Altdorf. 
and  was  professor  of  Oriental  lanirtiagesat  the  same 
uiiivcrsilv  from  1674  to  1697,  after  which  iie  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  law  until  Ins  deatli. 
For  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  he  was  chieliy  iii- 
debteil  to  Enoch  Levi,  who  had  come  from  Vienna 
to  Filrth  about  1670.  Wagenseil  dcv()t('d  his  learn 
ing  to  iiublishing  anti-Christian  works  of  Jewish 
authors,  and  luidertook  long  journeys  to  gather  his 
material.  The  fruit  of  this  work  is  the  collection 
entitled  "Tela  Ignea  Salana\  sive  Arcani  et  Horri- 
biles  Juiheoruin  Ad  versus  Christum,  Deuin,  et  Chris- 
tianani  Hcligionem  Libri  "  (Altdorf,  1681),  which  in- 
cludes the  apologetic  "  Hizziik  Enuinah "  of  the 
Karaite  Isaac  b.  Abrahamof  Troki.  Becoming  con- 
vinced by  the  "Tolcdot  Yeshii"  that  the  Jews  were 
guilty  of  blasiihcniing  Jesus,  Wagenseil  addressed 
to  all  high  potentates  his  "Dcnunciatio  Christiana 
de  Hlasphciniis  Jiidieoriimin  Jesum  Christum  "(Alt 
dorf,  1703),  in  which  he  implored  them  to  restrain 
the  Jews  from  mocking  at  Jesus,  Mary,  the  cross, 
the  mass,  and  Christian  teachings.  Although  he 
would  have  been  jileased  to  see  the  Protestant  princes 
show  greater  zeal  in  th(^  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
Wagenseil  wasfippo.seil  to  forcible  baptism  and  simi- 
lar ineasnrcs.  and  devoted  a  S))ecial  treatise  to  the 
refutation  of  the  charge  of  ritual  miuch'r. 

Wagenseil  wrote,  besides  the  above  -  nii'Utioned 
hooks,  "HolTnung  der  Erliisung  Israels"  (Leipsic, 
1705),  which  appeared  in  a  second  edition  (.Midorf, 
1707),  augmented  by  a  number  of  smaller  works  under 
the  general  title  "  Benncliricbtigungen  Wegcii  Eini- 
ger  die  Gemcine  .li'idiscbheit  HetrelTenden  Sachen." 
This  collection  contains  tlie  following  treatises;  (1) 
"Quomodo  cum  Juda'O  in  CNiUoiiuio,  Korte  Kortuno 
Nato,  Agendum";  (2)  "Judaos  non  Uti  Sanguine 
Christiano  "  ;  (3)  "  Quomodo  I'sura  Jtulaorum  Averti 
Possit";(4)  "De  Precatione  Judaiea  Oleiiu";  (5) 
"Denuneiatio  Cliristiami  de  IJlaspliemiis  Judaorum 
in  Jesum  Cbrisluni  ";  ((i)  "  Aoologia";  (7)  "  Denun- 
eiatio ad  Magistratus  Christ ianos  de  Juribus  Korum 
11  Juda'is  Violatis";  (8)  "An  Christianiis  Salva  He 
ligione  Juda'o  Die  Sabbati  Inservire  Possit."  He 
wrote  also:  "  E.xereitaliones  Sex  Varii  Arguinonti" 
(Altdorf,  1698);  "  Belehrung  der  JUdisch-lh'iilschen 
Hed-  und  Schreibart"  (2d  cd.,  Ki^nigsberg.  16'.>!l); 
"Disputalio  Ciicularis  ile  Ju<lnis"  (Altdorf,  WO.")); 
"Habbi  Moses  Slendal's  nach  JUdiseher  I{edi>-Art 
Vorlilngst  in  Heimen  Gebrachte  Psalmen  D.iviil's" 
(Leipsic.  17011);  as  well  as  an  edition  and  Latin  Irans- 
iationof  thcTalnuidic  treatise  Sotah  (Alldorf,  1674). 

nuu.iiKiRAiMiv:  Wolf,  ItihI.  Ililir.  II.  liMil:  tJriltz,  (liKrh.M 
ti\..  X.  374-3711;  I'ili-sl.  llihi.  Juil.  III.  WO;  Stulusclnii'liler, 
("(U.UikH.  cols.  2711-2713.  „     „ 

T.  E.    N, 


WAGER.     See  Asmakta  ;  Hkitincj. 

WAGES.     S,,.  M\sTi;it  .\mi  Si.uvwr 

WAGNER,  WILHELM  RICHARD  (gener- 
ally known  as  Richard  Wagner):  Gernuin  com 
poser  of  music;  born  at  Liipsie  May  22.  1813.  died 
at  Venice  Feb.  13,  1883.  He  eoniin'enced  the  sluily 
of  nuisic  at  the  I'niversily  of  Leipsic.  but  hud  u 
struggling  existence  till  1839.  wlieu  he  made  the 
aciiuaintancc  of  Meyerbeer,  who  a.ssisted  him  in  liiii 
attempts  to  have  his  operas  produced  in  Paris  He 
came  in  contact  also  with  Heine,  who  helped  liim 
with  the  libretto  of  "Der  Fliegende  Hollaniler." 
After  much  wandering  he  settled  at  Zurich  in  1849. 
and  there  wrote  an  article.  "Das  Judcatbiini  in  iler 
Musik."  which  appeared  in  the  "Neue  Zeit.schrift " 
over  the  pen-name  "K.  Freigedenk."  The  article 
did  not  at  tirst  attract  much  attention,  except  a  pro- 
test from  eleven  masters  of  the  Leipsic  Conservato- 
riura  to  Brendel,  the  editor  of  the  "Zeit.schrift." 
Wagner  protested  against  the  tendency  of  music  by 
Jewish  composers  like  Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbi-er 
to  be  sweet  and  tinkling  without  depth.  In  his 
"Oper  und  Drama"  (1852)  he  makes  the  same  pro- 
test against  Meyerbeer.  When  the  article  "  Das  Jii 
denthum  in  der  Musik"  was  republished  it  drew 
forth  numerous  replies,  among  whi<h  may  be  men- 
tioned ;  Joseph  Engel,  "  Hichard  Wagner,  das  Ju- 
denthuin  in  der  Musik;  eincAbwehr";  E.  .M.  Oeltin- 
ger,  "Offenes  Billetdou.x  an  Hichard  Wagner." 
Dresden,  1869;  and  A.  Truhart.  "OITener  Brief  an 
Hichard  Wagner."  St.  Petersburg,  1800.  Notwiili- 
standing  his  ])ublic  utteninees  against  Jewish  iullii- 
ence  iu  music,  WagniT  had  many  Jewish  friemU; 
and  his  favorite  choirmaster  in  later  life  was  Herman 
Levi.    See  Jew.  Encvc.  i.  6431>,  ».r.  Anti-Skmitism. 

lIuii.iOGiiAriir :   Gnivp,  Dictiminru  nf  .Wii»iV.  Iv.    :&;  ;tM; 

(ilii.s.scnapp  UDi)  Stvin,  H'lif/iit-r  Lexihtm^  a.v.  Jii/friif/itim, 

l.i-l|wli-.  ISSI. 
s.  .1. 

WAHB  IBN  MUNABBIH  (Abu  'Abd  Allah 
al-Sana'ani  al-Dhimari) :  .Mohauunedan  tnidi 
lioni^il  of  Dhimai  it  wn  days'  journey  Inim  Sanaa)  in 
Yemen;  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  a  year  vari 
ously  given  by  Arabic  authorities  lis  725.  728.  732. 
and  737  c.K.  On  his  father's  side  lie  was  deMeiidetl 
from  Persian  knights,  while  his  mother  was  a  Him 
yarite.     His  father,   whose  name    wa.s    .Munabbili. 

had  been  converted  to  Islam   in  the  lifelli >f  the 

Prophet,  although  a  single  authority,  llie"AI  Tibr 
al-Masliik"  (ed.  1306  a.h..  p.  41),  slates  thai  Wiilib 
himself  had  turned  from  Judaism  to  Miilmiiinii'ilnii- 
ism.  His  othi'r  biographers,  however.  iiieliidliiL'  Al- 
Nawawi  anil  Ibn  Hallikan.  ilo  not  note  that  he  wi« 
a  Jew  either  in  race  or  in  religion.  The  fact  tlml  he 
was  well  vers<Mt  in  .lewish  traditions,  on  which  he 
wrote  inucli.  probably  gave  riw  to  the  itlnleiiifnt 
that  he  was  a  Jew.  although  he  iiiiglit  linve  i»c 
ipiireil  his  knowledge  from  his  teacher  llin  'Ablms. 
Wahb  is  sjiid  lo  have  read  mure  ihiiii  '     '    ■>!«« 

on  the   prophets,  and  lie   was  an  eM  die 

narrator  ("rawi")  of  stori'  ■  ■,|,,^\ 

and  Biblii  al  persiinages.     .\  '•'  "<l- 

ans  regarded  him  as  a  relialu'  oiiiMMii  %  m  im  -.  nr 
counts,  many  of  them,  .such  as  Ibn  Klinlthin.  de 
eland  that  in  his  other  writings  he  ohiiply  llwl 
(comp.   "Notices  et  Extmita  ilrs  MunnwriU,"  xx. 


Wahl 
Wahrmann 
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part  1.  ]>  461;  Dc  Slane,  Ibn  Hallikiii),  iii.  G7H.  iKitc 
2).  Ainoiiij;  Wiilili's  iiiuny  writiniis  iii;iy  be  iiicntidiii'd 
his  "Kisas  al-Aiibivii"  anil  "Ivitab  allsra'iliyat " 
("Ilajji  '  Klmlfa,"  "iv.  518,  v.  40).  The  former, 
wliitli  is  believed  to  be  his  earliest  literary  work,  is, 
as  its  title  inilieates.  a  collection  of  narratives  con- 
cerning Biblical  personages,  the  aceoiinis  being 
drawn  from  Jewish  folk-lore  thongh  presented  in 
Islaniitic  guise.  Thus,  like  Ibn  'Abbas  and  Ka'b 
al-Alibar,  he  was  an  autliorit)'  for  many  legends 
narrated  by  Al-Tabari.  JIas'udi.  and  others.  Thi^ 
"Kitab  al-Isra'iliyat,"  or  "  Book  of  Jewish  blatters," 
is  lost,  but  was  apparently  a  collection  of  Jewish 
stories,  nniny  of  them  incorporated  by  a  Jewish 
compiler  into  the  "Arabian  Nights."  In  the  latter 
collection  there  are  indeed  many  stories  that  bear 
the  Jewish  stamp,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
"Angel  of  Death,"  are  ascribeil  to  W'ahb  l)y  the  au- 
thor of  "Al-Tibr  al-MasIuk."  There  are  also  other 
stories  which  are  attributed  to  Wahb,  and  many 
more  which,  from  their  Jewish  character,  may  be 
traced  to  him.  His  Jewish  learning  may  be  illus- 
trated by  his  opinion  of  the  Shekinah  (Arabic,  "Sa- 
kinah'")  as  stated  liy  <lifTerent  Arabic  authors.  Ac- 
cording to  Al-Bagliawi  in  his"Ma'aliui  al-Tanzil" 
(Goldziher,  "  Abhaudlungen  zur  Arabiselien  Philo- 
logie,"i.  1.S2,  Leyden,  1S96).  Wahb  believed  that  the 
Shekinah  was  the  sjiiritof  God.  On  the  other  hand, 
Al-Tabari  ("Annals."  i.  o44),  in  recording  the  fact 
that  the  Israelites  sometimes  took  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  into  battle  when  they  were  at  war  with 
their  enemies  (comp.  I  Sam.  iv.  4  et  seq.).  quotes 
Wahb  as  saying  in  the  n:inie  of  a  certain  Jewish  au- 
thority that  the  Shekinah  which  rested  in  the  Ark 
was  a  being  in  the  shape  of  a  cat,  and  that  when  the 
Israelites  Iieard  the  mewing  of  cats  coming  from  the 
interiorof  the  Ark,  they  were  sure  of  a  victory.  See 
also  Au.vi!i.\x  Nights. 

BiFU.tf)f,ftAiMiv :  V.  Chaiivin.  La  /?fVfnsio»  Eo]iptiftnie  (l€» 
Milh  ,1  rnr  yuils.  jip.  1)1-32,  .511  el  .sr.;.,  Bru.'isels,  189fl:  Ibn 
HiUilian.  KrHiii-li  traiislHtion  by  be  Slane,  Iii.  871  et  seq.; 
HaninitT-Purgstall.  Litpi'atiirnesejt.  tier  Artilicv,  ii.  177  f( 
set/,;  BriH'kelmann.  Ge,srh,  der  Arahuselten  Lilleralur.  1.  B4; 
SIiMnscliiii'ider,  Die  Arahischc  LUcrnlur  tier  Juiloi,  §  14. 

.1  M.  Sel. 

WAHL,  ABRASKI.     See  W.vin,,  Saul. 

WAHL,    MORITZ     CALLMANN :     German 

writer;  burn  JIuitli  ~S,  1829,  at  Sondershausen ; 
died  Oct.  1.5,  1887.  He  studied  Oriental  languages  at 
Leipsic  under  Julius  Fiirst  and  II.  L.  Fleischer.  La- 
ter he  taught  for  a  time  at  an  English  school,  and 
subse(nientl_v  held  the  position  of  correspondent  in 
a  large  business  house  at  Lyons,  Fiance.  Finally 
he  settled  at  Erfurt,  where  lie  founded  a  business 
academy.  Aside  from  his  pedagogic  activity  Wahl 
pursued  scientific  studies.  The  followingarethemorc 
important  of  his  works:  "  Beitrilge  zur  Verglcich- 
endeu  Paromiologie  "  ;  "Das  Sprichwint  in  der  He- 
biiiisch-Aranuiischen  Literatur"  :  "The  Book  of  Mer- 
ry Kiddles " ;  "  Das  Spricliwort  der  Neueren  Sprach- 
en";  "Die  Englische  Pariimiologic  vor  Shake- 
speare"; "Das  ParOmiologische  Sprachgut  bei 
Shakespeare. " 

s.  W.  S.\. 

WAHL,  SAUL  :  A  remarkable  personage  who, 
according  to  tradition,  occupied  for  a  short  time  the 
throne  of  Poland.  The  story  connected  w-ith  his  reign 


is  as  follows:  Prince  Nicholas  Radzi will,  surnamed 
the  Black,  who  lived  in  the  si.xteenth  century,  de- 
siring to  do  peininee  for  tln^  many  atrocities  he  had 
committed  while  ayoung  man,  undertook  a  jjilgrim- 
age  to  Koine  in  order  to  consult  the  pope  as  to  the 
best  mciins  for  expiating  his  sins.  The  pope  ad- 
vise<l  him  to  dismiss  all  his  servants  and  to  lead  for 
a  few  years  the  life  of  a  wandering  beggar.  After 
the  c'.xpiration  of  the  jjcriod  prescribed,  Kadziwill 
found  himself  destitute  and  penniless  in  the  city  of 
Padua.  Italy.  His  appeals  for  help  were  heeded  by 
nobody,  and  liis  story  of  being  n  prince  was  re- 
ceived with  .scorn  and  ridicule.  He  linally  decided 
to  appeal  to  Samuel  Judah  Katzenellenbogeii.  the 
rabbi  of  Padua.  The  latter  received  him  with  niiirked 
respect,  treated  him  very  kindly,  and  fiirnislied  him 
withamidi^  means  for  returning  to  his  native  country 
in  a  manner  befitting  his  high  rank.  When  the  time 
for  departure  came  the  prince  asked  the  rabbi  how 
he  c<ndd  repay  him  for  his  kindness.  The  rabbi  then 
gave  him  a  picture  of  his  son  Saul,  who  years  before 
had  left  for  Poland,  and  asked  the  prince  to  tiy  and 
find  the  boy  in  one  of  the  many  yeshibot  of  that  coun- 
try. The  prince  did  not  forget  the  request.  Upon 
his  return  to  Poland  he  visited  ever}'  yeshibali  in  the 
land,  until  finally  he  discovered  Saul  in  that  of  Brcst- 
Litovsk.  He  was  so  captivated  by  the  brilliancy 
and  depth  of  Saul's  intellect  that  he  took  him  to  his 
own  castle,  provided  for  all  his  wants,  and  supplied 
him  with  all  possible  means  forsludyand  investiga- 
tion. The  noblemen  who  visited  Radziwill's  court 
marveled  at  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  young 
Jew,  and  thus  the  fame  of  Saul  spread  throughout 
Poland. 

When  King  Batliori  died  (1.586)  the  people  of  Po- 
land were  divided  into  two  factions:  the  Zamaikis 
and  the  Zborowskis.  There  were  quite  a  number  of 
candidates  for  the  throne,  but  the  contending  [lar- 
ties  coultl  agree  upon  no  one.  Theree.\isted  at  that 
time  in  Poland  a  law  which  stipulated  that  the 
throne  might  not  remain  unoccupied  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  that  in  case  the  electors  could  not  agree 
upon  a  candidate  an  outsider  should  be  appointed 
"  rex  pro  tempore"  (temporary  king).  This  honor  was 
then  offered  to  Kadziwill ;  but  he  refused,  saying  that 
there  was  a  man  who  belonged  to  neither  party,  and 
who  in  wisdom  and  goodness  was  far  superior  to 
any  one  else  he  knew.  That  nian  possessed  onlj- 
one  very  slight  shortcoming,  and  if  Ihe  Diet  wouhl 
make  his  election  unanimous,  lie  (Kadziwill)  would 
acquaint  it  with  his  name.  Accordingly,  Saul's 
name  was  solemnly  proposed  ;  and  amid  great  enthu- 
siasm, and  shouts  of  "Long  live  King  Saul  I  "  Wahl 
was  elected  to  this  high  ofilce.  The  name  "  Wahl  " 
was  given  him  from  the  German  word  "wahl"  (  = 
"election  ").  Traditions  disagree  as  to  the  length  of 
his  reign.  Some  state  that  he  ruled  one  night  only ; 
others  make  it  a  few  days.  All,  however,  are 
agreed  that  Saul  succeeded  in  passing  a  number  of 
very  wise  laws,  and  among  them  some  that  tended 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Poland. 
Although  this  story  can  not  be  supported  by  any 
historical  data,  it  gained  a  firm  place  in  the  belief 
of  the  people. 

BiBi.ioi;R.\PHV:  Hirsih    Edelnian.   Geilullnl    fia'iil,    London. 
lSi4;  S.  A.  Bersliadski,  Suul  Wahl,  in  rnskhixl,  lb8«:  M.  A. 
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Uetzelten,  Pn  Pui'iulu  LcycmU  n  Yrverrii;    Knrnlie  Pnh- 
hom.  In  lUusi'tirU  l****!.  N".  -tl ;   F.lsenstadt.  lMi\rl  K,,l,iAliiin. 
p.  84:  SI.  I'HtpreburK,  18!)7-'.)N;  Kiirpeles.  ./i  i;i«)i  /.iri  Kidirc 
ami  Other Esmyii,  pp.  272-203,  PhlladelpUla,  18!f.. 
s.  .1.   Go. 

WAHLTUCH,  ADOLPHUS:  English  physi 
ciaii ;  Ijnni  in  Oilrssa,  Kussi;i,  IH'il.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Kiev,  Prague,  und  London  (M.I)., 
L.R.C.P.,  1803),  and  then  settled  in  Manelies- 
ter  as  a  iiraetising  physician.  lie  is  known  as  a 
successful  practitioner  and  as  a  prolific  writer  of 
professional  works,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned :  "  A  Dictionary  of  JIateria  Medieaand  Thera- 
peutics," London,  IHGS;  "On  Catalcii.sy," /4.  1.SG9: 
"Asthma  Nervosum,"  Manchester,  1877;  "Electro- 
Therapeutics,"  London,  1W3:  "Massage,"  1889; 
"The  Dead  and  the  Living,"  1891;  "Treatment  of 
Disea.ses  liy  Energy."  JIancliester,  1900. 

Wahltuch  is  consulting  physician  to  the  Victoria 
Jewish  Hospital,  and  to  the  Hulme  Dispensary, 
Manchester,  aiul  past  president  of  the  Clinical  Soci- 
ety and  of  the  Manchester  Jledico-Ethical  Associa- 
tion. To  the  last-named  association  he  has  rendered 
valuable  services  as  chairman  of  the  I'arliamentary 
Committee  (1890-9.5).  lie  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Manchester  Cremation  Society,  and  is  a  fre- 
quent lecturer  on  hygiene  and  on  scientilic  and  his- 
torical siibjccls.  lie  is  an  enthusiastic  chess-player, 
edits  the  chess  column  in  the  "  Manchester  "Weekly 
Times,"  and  has  founded  several  chess-clubs  in  the 
city  of  JIanchester. 
BiBi.iocRAPHY:   De    Gubematis.  Diz.    Itiuu.  Florence,   IsTW; 

,Viiiic(i<s(tr  Faces  anil  Plttres,  isilti. 

.(  H.   L.  R. 

WAHLTUCH,  MARK:  Hus.sian  philosopher 
and  author;  born  at  <  >d(ss:i  is;^0;  died  at  Pisji  Jan. 
27,  1901.  He  resided  for  many  years  in  Ancona.  Na- 
ples, Florence,  Leghorn,  and  Pisa.  He  translated  into 
Italian  the  works  of  A.  Pushkin  ("  Poesie  di 
A.  Puschkin,"  Odessa,  185")),  anil  wrote  in  Italian 
the  following  tragedies  founded  on  liiblical  subjects: 
"Assalonne,"  Odessa,  18r)7;  "Sansone."  i/,.  18.")9; 
"Jefte,"  Milan,  18(i2;  and  "Giobbe,"  ih.  1873.  He 
devoted  himself  to  ])liilosophical  studies,  and  during 
Ills  latter  years  to  the  investigation  of  spiritualism, 
the  following  works  being  the  residts  of  these  activi- 
ties: "  Psicogralia.  Ossia  Descrizione  dell'  Aninni 
con  Segni  Sensildli,  Preccdula  da  una  Nuova  Vedutu 
Sopra  Alcuni  Punti  C;irdinali  della  Filosolia  Obiet- 
tiva"  (with  illustrations).  Naples,  1870;  "L'Anima 
Umami  iiel  Suo  SladioOriundo,  Terrcstre  e  Kuturo" 
(illustrated),  Milan,  187.");  "  Antropobiotica  (ieiierale. 
Ossia  la  Vita  dell'  Anima  e  del  Corpo  nella  Cotidi/.i- 
one  Sana.  Inferma.  e  Convalescente,"  Florence,  1879; 
anil  "Prove  Incontestabili  delle  Pa/./.ie  d'un  Pseudo- 
Alieuista  Appalesate"  (against  Cesare  Lombroso), 
Leghorn,  1887. 

s.  Ij .  C 

WAHRHEIT,   DIE.     See  Pkuiodk  Al.s. 
WAHBMANN,    ISRAEL    B.    SOLOMON: 

Hungarian  iiililii  and  Talmudist;  born  :it  Altofeii, 
Hungary;  ilied  at  liuilapist  June 21.  1834.  Hi'  was 
called  tii  the  rabbinate  of  Pesthin  1799,  and  was  the 
first  olHcially  recognized  rabbi  of  the  community, 
which  developed  rapidly  under  his  leadership,  its 
first  statutes  being  iirafle<l  at  his  instance.  The 
most  important  institution  connected  with  his  nnnie 


is  the  Nationalscliiile,  an  elementary  school  <U-<li- 
catcil  on  Sept.  8,  1814,  which  was  an  iniportunt  factor 
in  raising  the  intellectual  status  of  the  community, 
itscurriculum  including  Hungarian.  iniHlern  s<ience, 
ami  Hebrew.  Wahrnuinn  published  only  one  sermon, 
in  German  and  enlitleil  "  Amlachtsnitungder  Isntvli- 
teniler  Kouigliehen  Freistudt  Pesth."  The  sorrowat 
his  death  found  e.vpressiou  in  Philip  Weil's  Hebrew 
and  German  poem  "Evel  YisracI,  (mIcf  Totenfcier." 

BlBLioniuniY:  Reich,  /kWi-KI.I.  123 cluq.;  BOctiler,  A  7M- 
duk  T6rtencte  BiuiapcMen,  pp.  3m  U  ttti. 

S.  E.   N. 

•WAHRMANN,  JTTDAH :  Hungarian  nibbi; 
son  of  Israel  \\Miii\i.\N.\  ;  liorn  1791;  died  at  Pesth 
Nov.  14.  18()8.  He  was  appointed  iLssiMiiite  nibbianil 
teacher  of  religion  at  the  gymnasium  of  Rudapesl 
on  Feb.  9.  18.51,  and  was  the  author  of  "  Ma'arekel 
ha-IIa'atakot"  (Ofen.  1831)  and  "  Dat  Velnulah, 
Mosiiische  Ueligionslehre"  (i*.  1861;  3d  ed.  1868). 
BlBI.lonR.tPHV:  Fursl.  /((;.!.  Jv<l.  III.  18(1. 

s.  K.  N 

'WAHRMANN,  MORITZ :  Hungarian  politi- 
cian; gnuidson  <if  Krail  \V.iiili.M.\NN  ;  born  at  Bu- 
dapest Feb.  28,  1883;  died  there  Nov.  3(i.  1892.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Protestant  gymna.sium  and  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  and  entered  his  father's 
mercantile  establishment  in  1847,  U'coniing  its  head 
after  his  father's  death. 

Wahrmann  was  elos<'ly  its.sociated  with  the  devel- 
opment of  Hungarian  commerce  and  industry, 
the  consolidation  of  the 
Hungarian  finances,  the 
growth  of  the  education- 
al and  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions of  Budapest, 
and  preeminently  with 
the  progress  of  its  Jewish 
community.  Aiming  to 
nationali/.e  Hungarian 
commerce  and  to  render 
his  country  iniiependent 
of  Austria,  both  finan- 
cially and  eeononueally. 
he  established  large  in 
dustrial  and  commercial 
enterprises. 

In     1809     Wahrmann 
was  elected    to  the  Hungarian   Parliament   as  tlip 
representative  of  the  electoral  dislrlel  of  llie   Ia-o- 
poldsladt    (at   Jiresent    the       fifth   ilislrlct    of    Bu- 
diip<st).  being  the  first  Jew  to  be  chosen  u  niemlHT 
of  the  Hungarian  delegation,  in  which  he  energrtlc 
ally    promoted    the    interests    of    Hiinpiry.       Mo 
was  reelected  six   times,    holding    the   ollliv   luilll 
his  death.     He   spoke   com|uinilively   s<ddoui.   but 
was  an  active  member  of  commill<-es,  in  which  hU 
financial  Iniinini:   fre.|Uenlly  nndenxl  him  one  of 
the  most  imporumt  llguns.     He  wiut  al«)  priiildent 
of  the  Chnmlarof  Commene anil  Imliwlry of  Hndn 
pest,  and  of  the  Lloyd  Company. 

Wahrmann  wius  eipially  active  In  ■ 
fairs,  and  was  one  of  the  foninosi  nil 
coreliirionisls.  lie  was  a  most  /mlom*  nienil«r  of 
the  .'Magyar  I/.raelilJi  Kgylel.  iind  strove  with  lonpue 
anil  pen  for  the  eiuiuiclpatlon  of  the  Jew*.     In  18<W 


Mortu  Watiniwnn. 
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he  was  vice-president  of  the  General  Jewish  Con- 
gress, and  in  tliis  eapiieity  lieuded  a  depiitjition  to 
the  king.  As  president  of  the  eoniniunitv  of  Buda- 
pest lie  exercised  a  profound  intluenee  on  itsadniin- 
istration  and  institutions,  and  labored  to  establish 
unity  of  interest  among  the  various  political  bodies. 
lie  also  contributed  generously  from  his  ample 
means  to  scientitic,  educational,  and  philanthropic 
institutions. 

His  briitlier.  Alexander  Wah.rmaiin  (born  1839: 
died  at  Budapest  in  IS',19),  contributed  much,  to- 
gether with  Max  Wirth.  the  Viennese  jiolitical  econ- 
omist, toward  the  economic  elevation  of  Hungary. 
lie  was  especially  noteworthy  as  a  philanthropist, 
be(pieatliiug  300,000  crowns  to  the  benevolent  .socie- 
ties of  the  capital,  and  (iOO.OOO  crowns  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Jewish  gymnasium. 

liniLKHiUAPHV:  VnKunioiii  (").«!(;,  lN(t2,  pp.  Si'i  ct  ,««/.;  MiHI- 
liai'  ZuiiU'i  Szemlf,  ISiK,  pp.  IVST  it  .•«v/.;  18!i:s,  pp.  T  el  sty.; 
PailO!'  Lex.  xvl.  973. 
S.  E.    N.— L.    V. 

WAKRULKAR,  SOLOMON  ELIJAH :  Hcni- 
Israel  soldier;  enlisted  in  the  Mineteenth  Regiment 
Native  (Indian)  Infantry  Sept.  25,  1H38.  lie  was 
promoted  jemidar  Jan.  1,  18.")3;  subahdar,  Jan.  22. 
18.58;  subahdar-major,  Jan.  1,  1872.  In  1877  he  was 
decorated  with  the  first  and  second  class  Order  of 
British  India,  with  the  titles  of  bahadur  and  sirdar- 
bahadur,  the  liiiJihest  mark  of  approbation  which  the 
Indian  government  bestows  on  native  officers,  -He 
fought  in  the  Afghanistan  campaign  of  183!),  in- 
cluding the  capture  of  Gliazui  and  occupation  of 
Kabid  (medal) ;  in  the  Punjab  campaign,  taking  part 
in  the  siege  of  JIultan,  the  liattle  of  Gujarat,  and 
the  march  to  the  mouth  of  the  KhaibarPass;  and  in 
the  Central  India  camjiaign  of  1858.  In  his  various 
campaigns  he  marched  up  and  down  both  baidis  of 
the  In(lus  from  Kurrachee  to  Kalnd  and  Altock. 
Wakrulkar  retired  from  active  service  Dec.  23,  1878. 

.1.  J.  Hy. 

WALDEN,  AARON  BEN  ISAIAH  NA- 
THAN :  Polish  Talmudisl,  editor,  ami  author;  born 
at  Warsaw  about  1835.  Waldcn,  who  is  an  ardent 
adherent  of  Hasidism,  is  known  especially  for  Ins 
"Shem  ha-Gedolira  hc-Hadash"  (Warsaw,  1864), 
a  work  of  the  same  nature  as  Azulai's  "Shem  ha- 
Gedolim."  Like  the  latter,  it  consists  of  two  parts: 
(1)  "Ma'arekct  Gedolim,"  being  an  alphabetical  list 
of  the  names  of  authors  and  rabbis,  mostly  those 
that  lived  after  Azulai,  but  including  also  many  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cent.iries  who  were 
omitted  by  Azvdai;  and  (2)  "Ma'areket  Sefarim,"an 
alphabetical  list  of  book -titles.  Walden  himself 
sajs  in  his  preface  that  he  took  Azidai's  "Shem  ha- 
Gedolim  "  as  a  model ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  refers 
to  Bcnjacob's  edition  of  that  work.  It  must  be 
said  that  the  alphabetical  list  in  the  tirst  part  is 
arranged  only  according  to  the  first  names  of  the 
persons  mentioned.  In  many  instances  the  names 
are  accompanied  by  biographical  sketches,  especially 
of  Hasidic  rabbis,  whose  biograjihies  contain  records 
of  the  miracles  wrought  by  them  and  in  behalf  of 
them.  To  the  third  edition  of  the  work,  published 
in  1882  by  Walden 's  son  Joseph  Aryeh  Lijb,  the 
latter  added  an  appendix  entitled  "  'En  Zoker,"  con- 


taining  names  and  book-titles  omitted  in  the  two 
previous  editions. 

Another  work  by  Walden,  in  which  he  has  dis- 
played great  erudition,  is  the  "  .Mikdash  Melek  "  (  War- 
.saw,  1890),  an  edition  of  the  Psalms  in  five  volumes. 
In  it  are  printed  around  the  text:  (1)  "Bet  ha- 
.^lidrasli,"  a  kind  of  yalkut  after  the  model  of  the 
"  Yalkut  Shim'oni,''  Walden  having  gathered  all  the 
haggadot  referring  to  the  Psalms  which  were  scat- 
tered in  the  Talmudim,  in  the  niidrashie  literature, 
and  in  the  Targum,  as  well  as  in  the  Zoharand  other 
cabalislic  works;  (2)  "Bet  ha-Kcnesct, "  a  fourfold 
conunentary  ("PaHDeS")  consisting  of  material 
taken  from  the  most  prominent  ancient  commen- 
tators; and  (3)  "Bet  Aharon,"  a  reference  index  to 
the  "Bet  ha-Midrash."  giving  also  variants  and  an 
explanation  of  difficult  passages. 

BuiLKKiitAPiiY :  St^'inschnoider,  Hcbr.  Bibl.  \iii,  108;  Zeitlin, 
mill.  I'list-Mcwlels.  p.  403. 
K.  ('.  M.  Sel. 

WALDENBURG,  LOUIS  :  German  physician  ; 
born  at  Filrhiie,  I'oscu,  July  31,  1837;  died  at  Ber- 
lin Ajiril  14,  1881 ;  educated  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  (M.D.  1860).  After  a  postgraduate  course  at 
Heidelberg  he  established  himself  in  Berlin  as  a 
specialist  in  diseases  of  the  che,st  and  throat.  From 
1864  to  1868  he  was  joint  editor  with  H.  Rosenthal 
of  the  "  AUgemcine  Medizinische  Central-Zeitung." 
In  1865  he  became  privat-docent  at  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, and  from  1868  until  his  death  he  edited  the 
"Berliner  Klinisclie  Wochenschrift."  In  1871  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor,  and  in  1877  de- 
partment ijhj'sician,  at  the  Charite. 

Among  Waldenburg's  many  works  may  be  men- 
tioned: "De  Origine  et  Structura  Membranarnm, 
Qua;  in  Tuberculis  Capsulisque  Verminosis  Involu- 
crum  Prffibent,"  a  prize  essay  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  1859;  "Ueber  Blutaustritt  und  Aneurysmen- 
bildung,  Durch  Parasiten  Bedingt,"  in  "Archiv  fur 
Anatomic  und  Physiologic,"  1860;  "Ueber  Struetur 
und  Ursprung  der  Wurmhaltigcn  Cysteu,"  in  "Ar- 
chiv flir  Pathologischc  Anatomie  und  Physiologic 
und  flir  Klinische  l\Iedizin,"  1862;  "Lehrbuch  der 
Respiratorischcn  Therapie, "  Berlin,  1864  (2d  ed. 
1872);  "  Die  Tuberkulose,  die  Lungenschwindsucht 
und  Scrofulose,"  i'A.  1869;  and  "Die  Pneumatische 
Behandlung  der  Respirations-  und  Circulations- 
Krankheiten,"  ib.  1875  (2d  ed.  1880). 

Bibliography  :  Paget,  Biog.  Lex. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WALDOW,  B.     See  Bi.ocn,  Bianca. 

WALDSTEIN,  CHARLES:  Anglo-American 
archeologist;  born  in  New  York  March  30,  1856. 
He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  New  York 
city  (A.M.  1873),  and  studied  also  at  Heidelberg 
(Ph.D.  1875)  and  finally  at  Cambridge,  England 
(M.A.  and  Litt.D.  1878)."  In  1880  he  became  uni- 
versity lecturer  on  classical  archeology  at  Cambridge 
University,  and  two  years  later  university  reader. 
From  1883  to  1889  he  was  director  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum:  and  in  1883  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  King's 
College.  In  1889  he  was  called  to  Athens,  Greece,  as 
director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies, 
which  office  he  held  until  1893,  when  he  became 
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professor  at  the  same-  institution.  In  1895  he  re- 
turned to  England  as  Slad<'  professor  of  line  arts  ut 
the  University  of  Cambridge;  and  he  held  this  chair 
until  1901.  During  lii.s  .stay  in  Athens  he  directed 
the  excavations  of  the  American  Arclicological  Insti- 
tute at  the  site  of  ancient  Platiea.  Eretria,  where,  he 
declared,  he  unearthed  the  tomb  of  Aristotle,  the 
HeraMini  of  Argos,  etc.  He  has  formed  an  interna- 
tional committee  to  promote  the  excavation  of  Her- 
culaneum. 

Waldstein  is  the  author  of:  "Balauce  of  Emotion 
and  Intellect"  (1878);  "Essays  on  the  Art  of  Phid- 
ias" (1885);  "The  Jewish  (Question  and  the  Mission 
of  the  Jews"  (1889,  anon.  ;  Med.  1900);  "The  Work 
of  John  Ruskin  "  ( 1894) ;  "  The  Study  of  Art  in  Uni- 
versities'"( IS!).')) ;  "TlieE.xpan.sionof  Western  Ideals 
and  the  World's  Peace"  (1899);  "The  Argive  He- 
rwurn"  (1903);  "'Art  in  the  Nineteenth  Century" 
(1903).  He  has  written  also  in  several  journals 
numerous  reports  on  his  excavations,  and  has  pub- 
lished, under  the  pseudonym  "  Gordon  Seymour,  " 
three  short  stories  which  lulcr  appeared,  under  his 
own  name,  as  "The  Surface  of  Things"  (1899). 
Bibliography:  American  Jewish  Tear  Biiiik,niK>. 

■I.  F.  T.  H. 

WALDTEUFEL,  EMILE  :  French  composer; 
born  at  Stnislujrg  Dec.  '.I,  18^7.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  music  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  a 
professional  musician;  later  he  became  the  jiupil  of 
Joseph  Heylierger;  and  he  completed  his  musical 
education  at  the  C'onservatoire  in  Paris.  Here 
he  pursued  his  studies  on  the  piano  in  com- 
pany with  Massenet,  a  fellow  pupil,  who  soon  be- 
came his  firm  friend.  About  ISfiO.  being  obliged  to 
discontinue  his  studies  owing  to  liick  of  means,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  dance-music.  "JIanolo,"a 
waltz  performed  luider  his  direction  at  a  soiree 
given  by  the  Prince  of  Sagan.  was  a  great  success; 
and  it  so  delighted  the  Prnice  of  Wales  (now  Ed- 
ward VII.),  who  was  present,  that  he  requested  the 
dedication  of  the  piece  to  himself,  and  had  it  pub- 
lished in  England.  In  a  short  time  Waldleufel  re- 
ceived brilliant  offers  from  the  English  publishers  of 
music;  and  his  fame  and  fortune  were  thenceforth 
assured.  His  triumphs  in  London  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  similar  ones  in  Paris.  In  1865  he  was  ap- 
pointed iiianist  to  the  empress  Eugenie.  He  became 
director  of  the  court  balls  of  the  emperor  Napoleon 
III.  and  organizer  of  the  famous  soirees  at  Com- 
piegne  and  Biarritz.  At  the  latter  place  he  met  Bis- 
marck. 

During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  (1870-71)  Wald- 
teufel  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  legion  of  the 
Basses-Pyrenees.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  French 
cause  he  relumed  to  Paris  and  devoted  himself  wlili 
renewed  ardor  to  his  art.  Of  his  most  ci'lebralid 
works  may  be  mentioned:  "Amour  et  Printemps." 
a  waltz  so  universally  jiopular  lluit,  after  fourteen 
years  of  repeated  publi<iitlon  by  two  tirms,  it  was 
imrchascd  by  a  third  for  the  sinn  of  S.OOO  francs; 
"  A  Toi,  Dolores";  "Dans  les  Nuages";  "  Dans  iin 
Songc";  "Jc  T'Ainie";  ".Myosotis";  "Pour  une 
Hose";  "Retourdu  Printemps";  "ScntiersFli'uris"  ; 
"Soir  d'Aniour"  ;  "  I,esSourires"  ;  "Toujoursou  Ja- 
mais "  ;  "Doiix  I'olMne";  "  I,es  Violetlcs";  "  l/Es- 
pace";  and  the  polka  "Bella  Boccii." 


In  1885  Waldteufel  was  sumnioned  to  I.,<jndou  to 
direct  the  performance  of  his  composiliuus.  There 
he  met  with  a  triumphant  success,  which  was  re- 
peated four  years  later  at  Berlin,  whillicr  he  went 
for  a  similar  object.  For  three  successive  weeks  the 
three  great  composers  Fahrbach,  Strauss,  and  Wald- 
teufel personally  directed  the  execution  of  their 
respective  waltzes.  Waldteufel  has  won  renown 
also  as  an  orchestra  leader,  particularly  at  the  "  Bals 
de  rOpera."  He  is  a  chevalier  of  the  Royal  Onier 
of  Isabella  the  Catholic. 


BiBi.ior.R.tPHY:  !.»>  Petit  Pnucel.  No.  12. 

s. 
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WALEY,  JACOB:  English  lawyer  and  profes.sor 
of  political  economy;  born  in  London  March  17, 
1819;  died  there  June.  1873.  He  was  the  elder  sou 
of  Solomon  Jacob  Levy  (who  adopted  the  name  nf 
Waley),  and  was  educated  at  Neumegeu's  scIkmiI  at 
Highgate  and  at  University  College.  LrHidon.  where 
he  was  the  lirst  pupil  to  obtain  the  Flaherty  Matbe 
matical  Scholarship.  In  18:19  he  was  g'radiiaU>d 
(B.A.)  from  the  Uinversity  of  I^ondon,  taking  the 
lirst  place  in  both  mathematics  and  classics.  lie 
was  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  Nov. 
3,  1837,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  Nov.  21,  1K42,  Ih'- 
ing  the  fourth  Jew  to  be  thtis  called. 

Waley  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  convey 
ancers  of  his  day.  His  first  studies  in  conveyaucuig 
were  conducted  in  the  cliainl>ers  of  Duval;  and  he 
was  also  a  pupil  of  Holt,  afterward  lonl  chief  justice. 
Waley  |)ractised  as  an  equity  draftsman;  he  actitl 
as  conveyancing  counsel  for  the  Bitlford  eslal4-a. 
and  was  named  by  the  queen  in  1K(!7  a  inemlM-r  of 
the  royal  commission  appointed  to  consider  the  law 
on  the  transfer  of  real  properly.  In  this  (ii|>acily 
he  had  a  large  share  in  framing  the  report  on  which 
was  based  the  lord  chancellor's  bdl  pas.s<'(l  in  1874. 
He  was  as.sociate  editor  with  Davidson  of  a  w<irk  on 
conveyancing  precedents,  and  attainitl  the  distinc- 
tion of  becoming  (1870)  one  of  the  conveyancing 
counsel  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Waley  was  president  of  the  Jews'  Ur|ihan  Asy- 
lum, anil  on  the  formation  of  the  Anglo-Jewlsli 
Assiociation  he  was  elected  its  lirst  president.  Ilin 
numerous  engagements,  however,  <-oiii]>elle«l  hi* 
early  retirement  from  the  latter  |Mt8!lion.  Ilo  pro- 
moted the  Hebrew  Litemry  Six-iety.  wius  for  a  long 
period  a  member  of  the  council  of  Jews'  College, 
and  aided  materially  in  the  organiuilion  of  the  Jew 
ish  Boaril  of  Ouardlans.  Hut  hlsgniilest  wrvicc  to 
the  Jewish  conununily  wiu»  his  formation,  in  con- 
junction with  Lionel  I»iiis  Cohen,  of  the  Unilnl 
Synagogui',  to  which  object  he  iIcvoImI  hU  piMfes- 
sional  skill,  eloquence,  and  carefid  judgment.  He 
took  much  interest  al.so  in  the  trealinenl  of  Jew* 
abroad  ;  and  in  1M7'2  he  wrote  a  brief  prx-fiic*-  to  Nnipl 
Davis'  "Jews  in  Rumfii  "  '■■  "i.i.i.  i..  ■.  i.mn- 
stnilcd  against  the  pi  r  "i«. 

In   IS.-!:!  Waley  was  :   ,   'Hi 

leal  economy  atUiih'  '    which 

ollhe  he  held  until  l><i;  ,  of  otlwr 

engagements  coinpi'llol  him  lo  ri-»ign  llrwiuKn 
active  inendH-r  of 'I"  ■•  v.ti.n,.-  I,.,!>  .fib,  nnivrr- 
slly.  and  was  n>  'uy 

Clid).  as  also  of  11., '' !>•*■ 

ignalioD  he  was  uanictl  prnfitssor  cmcritu*  by  Um 
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council  of  University  College.     Waley  also  acted  as 
examiner  for  the  University  of  Loudon. 

Brni.KKjRAPiiv:  rinn«  (I.oniinn),  June  Si.  I8TI):  Jew.  Clirnn. 
iinil  Jew.  iri)rt((,  .Imir  it  iinil  July  4,  I8~i;  Dkti/inarii  of 
XtUiiimil  ltiii{inii>)iii. 
J,  G.  L. 

WALEY,  SIMON  "WALEY:  English  mer- 
chant, musician,  and  communal  worker;  born  in 
Londiin  Aug.  >'3.  1827;  died  there  Dec.  30,  1875; 
younger  son  of  Solomon  Jacob  Levy,  lie  studied 
at  University  College,  Loudon,  but  left  without  ta- 
king a  degree.  At  the  age  of  .seventeen  he  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  "Times"  on  the  question  of 
international  tratlic,  and  in  18.")8  he  contributed  to 
the  '■  Daily  News"  a  series  of  letters  on  "A  Tour  in 
Auvergne,"  afterward  included  in  Murray's  "Hand- 
book to  France."  Walej-  entered  the  stock  exchange 
aiul  aciiuired  an  influential  position,  being  elected  a 
member  of  its  committee.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  he  was  honorarj'  seerctar}-  of  the  Jews' 
Free  School,  and  conducted  the  cutire  correspond- 
ence between  the  .school  and  the  government  Board 
of  Education.  From  1843  he  was  the  ollicial  corre- 
spondent for  England  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  Boulogne,  in  winch  city  he  took  great  interest. 

Waley  received  instruction  in  piano  from  Mosch- 
eles.  Sir  William  Sterndale  Bennett,  and  G.  Alex- 
ander Osborne,  and  in  theory  and  composition  from 
William  Horsley  and  Molique.  The  Hrst  nuisical 
■work  published  by  Waley  was  "  L' Arpeggio, "  a 
pianoforte  study,  which  appeared  in  1848.  His  other 
compositions  include  a  pianoforte  concerto,  two 
pianoforte  trios,  many  piano  pieces  and  songs,  and 
some  orchestral  pieces.  He  composcil  also  hymns 
for  Sabbaths  and  festivals,  several  of  which  were 
chanted  for  many  years  at  tlie  West  London  Syna- 
gogue. His  songs  include  "Sing  on.  Ye  Little 
Birds,"  "The  Home  of  Early  Love,"  and  "Alpine 
Shepherds'  Song." 

BiBLiocRAPHT:  Jcw.  Chroti.  Jan.  7,  14,  and  21,  18"fi;  Imjiar- 
tial  (Boulogne),  Jan.  21, 1S7B;    Diet.  National  Biography: 
Gross,  Diet,  of  Muxic  and  Mumcians. 
J.  G.  L. 

"WALLACHIA.     Sie  TiiMANi.\. 

■WALLERSTEIN,  ABRAHAM  BEN 
ASHER  :  German  scholar  and  rabbi  of  the  eight- 
eenth century;  officiated  in  Schnaittach,  Bavaria. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works;  "Ma'a- 
mar  Abraham  "  (Furth,  1757),  Hebrew  sermons  on 
the  weekly  lessons  of  the  entire  Pentateuch;  "Zera' 
Abraham"  (ib.  1761),  an  ethical  work  in  eighteen 
chapters,  written  according  to  Biblical  as  well  as  rab- 
binical principles;  and  "Mahazeh  Abraham"  (ih. 
1761),  an  inde.x  to  the  four  ritual  codices,  arranged 
alphabetically.  The  last-named  work  was  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  "Zera"  Abraham." 

BiBMOfiRAPHT  :  Steinsclineider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  711 ;  Benjacob, 
Ozai-  ha-Sefarim,  p.  279. 
K.  c.  S.   O. 

"WALLICH  :  German  family  which  probably 
(Iciivi-d  iis  name  from  the  Hebrew  transcription  of 
"Falk"  (ppi).  The  earliest  known  members  of  it 
arc  Josepli  b.  Mc'ir  Wallich,  a  physician,  and  Mo.ses 
Joshua  Wallich,  both  of  whom  lived  at  Worms  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  A  document  relating  to  the 
purchase  by  Joseph  b.  Melr  Wallich  of  a  Rashi  and 


Rashbam  manuscript  (Worms,  1615)  is  signed  by 
Joseph  and  by  his  two  sons  Eliczer  and  Solomon,  all 
physicians  and  all  siiriiamed  Weibush  (Phoebus'?), 
and  by  thirteen  other  members  of  the  Wallich  family, 
among  them  the  physicians  Moses  b.  Lezer  and 
Moses  b.  Moses  Joshua  (surnamed  Weibelin).  Many 
jihysicians  of  the  Wallich  faunly  were  prominent  in 
Germany  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Subjoined  is  an  abbreviated  pedigree: 

Moses  Joshua  Wallich 
(Worms) 

I 

Lsaar  Wallich 

(Mctz;  M.I>.  1«20) 

1 


Abraliam  Wallich 

(Frankfort-on-the-Main  ; 

M.D.  1655) 


David  (Tewle)  Wallich 
(Treves;  M.D. ;  d.  1691) 

I 

Manu'le 

=  Simon  Roste  (Cobleiiz) 

(issue) 


JufJah  Ltib 


Isaac       Meyer  Wallich     Solomon  Wallich 


Wallich  Wallich 

(M.D. ;  d.   17.3.5)     (Met| :  j^^^y,  Wallich 

I M.D.  1683)  (Metz: 

r                I  M.D.  c.  1750) 


Abraham 


Isaac 


(Fninkfort-4in- 

I  lie-Main : 
M.D. ;  d.  1749) 

I 

Loll 

(d.  1782) 

I 

Abraham  Wallich 

(M.D.:d.  1799) 

=  Liische 


r  \         \         I 

Solomon  Wallich   Michel  Wallich   Liib  Wallich    Feifer  Wallich 
(d.  1808)  (d.  1SU9)  (d.  18101 

Bibliography:  H.  Schultze,  Gesch.  der  FamiUe  TTallich ; 
Monat!<schrift^  1905,  passim. 

J. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  members: 

Abraham  ben  Isaac  'Wallich :  Physician ;  born 
at  Metz;  flourished  at  Frunkfort-on-lhe-Main  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  went  to 
Padua  to  stud}-  medicine,  obtaining  his  di]doma, 
"maxima  cum  laude,"  in  1655;  and  in  1657  he  went 
to  Frankfort  to  practise  as  a  physician.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Hebrew  treatise  on  medicine  entitled 
"Sefer  Refu'ot,"  or,  as  he  called  it  in  Latin,  "  Har- 
monia  Wallichis  Medica"  (published  posthumously, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1700).  He  tried  to  i)rove 
that  the  ailments  of  the  soul  correspond  to  those  of 
the  body  and  that  they  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  In  this  work  he  speaks  alternately  as  a  physi- 
cian and  as  a  picacher  of  morals. 

Immanuel  Wallich :  Rabbi  and  physician  of 
Coblenz  in  the  eigliteenth  century. 

Joseph  b.  Meir  Wallich  :  Physician;  tlie  ear- 
liest known  member  of  the  fumilj';  flourished  at 
Worms  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
He  is  known  to  have  written  in  1597,  on  a  manu- 
script of  Isaac  Israeli's  translation  of  Ibnal-Yazzar's 
"Zad  al-Musafir,"  a  bibliographical  note  in  which 
he  confounded  the  translator  with  Isaac  ben  Joseph 
Israeli.  Fiom  this  and  from  what  has  been  said 
above  it  may  be  concluded  that  Joseph  b.  Meir  was 
a  collector  of  medical  and  rabbinical  manuscripts. 
He  had  in  his  possession  also  a  copy  of  Bernard  de 
Gordon's  "Sefer  ha-Gebulim  "  (see  Neubaucr,  "Cat. 
Bodl.  Ilebr.  MSS."  No.  2125,  4),  the  first  leaf  of 
which  was  supplied  in  his  own  handwriting. 
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Judah  ben  Abraham  "Wallich :  Pliysiciaii ; 
livpil  at  Fniiikfdil nil  llii-.M:iiii  in  the  seveiilceiith 
and  eiglitofulli  ffiitiin(.'S.  lie  was  tlicuutlioiof :  (1) 
'•  Dinivon  liu-Hefu'ot "  or  "  llarinoiiia  Wallicliis^Med- 
ica  Aniiiuu  ot  Corporis"  (F'raiikfort-oii  tlicilain, 
1700),  a  Juda'o-German  conipciidium  of  liis  father's 
"Sefer  l{efu'ot."siippleni(Mitcd  by  a  treatise  on  fever 
in  children.  (2)  "Zori  lia  Slianiayeniali  "  (Latin  title, 
■■  Tlieriaea  Co-lestis  Wallicliiana  "  :  Oerniaii,  "  llinuii- 
lischcr  Theriak  "  ;  ih.  1713).  Of  this  work  only  the 
German  preface  and  tlie  lirst  Hebrew  section  are 
e.xtant;  the  remainder,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
was  not  published.  (3)  "Dankfest"  ((//.  1716),  a 
thanksgiving  memorial  in  pure  German  with  Hebrew 
characters:  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of 
Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria  (April  13,  17Hi) 

Moses  b.  Eliezer  Wallich:  Scholar;  lived  at 
Worms  in  tlie  seventeei:lh  century.  H(^  was  tlie 
aulhorof  "Sefer  Jleslialim"  or  "  Kuh-Buch"  (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  ITiS"),  a  German  collection  of  fables 
adapted  from  Ben'chiah  ha-Nakdan's"  Mishle  Shii'a- 
lim  "  and  Isaac  ibn  Sahulah's"Mashal  ha-Kadmoni." 
This  book  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  similar 
work  by  Abk.\h.\m  li.  Mattatiii.\s  which  bears  the 
same  title. 

Naphtali  Hirz  b.  Abraham  Wallich  :  Physi- 
cian; lived  at  Metz  in  tlie  seventeenth  century; 
brother  of  .ludah  ben  Abraham  Wallich.  H(t  is 
known  as  having  been  the  competitor  of  Solomon  b. 
Baruch  of  Lipjistadt,  who  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  .lewish  community  of  Met?,.  Solomon  delayed 
his  arrival,  and  conseiiueiitly  the  community  ap- 
pointed Xaphtali  Hiiz  in  his  stead.  When  Solomon 
reached  ^letz  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  two  i)liy- 
sicians,  Solomon  urging  his  letter  of  appointment, 
and  iVaphtali  Ilirz  his  priority.  Thej'  continued 
iiuarreling  until  K!!)."),  w  hen  they  were  reconciled  by 
R.  Gal)riel  Eskcles  of  Jletz. 

Solomon  Wallich  :  I'hysician  of  Mayence,  where 
he  died  May  11.  1780;  son  of  Immauuel  Wallich. 
Like  his  father,  Solomon  received  a  rabbinical  edu- 
cation in  addition  to  his  medical  tniining. 

BraLiOGRAPUY:  \.  Bi'rliner.  In  Ihlir.  liilil.  vll.  h2  S);  Cnr- 
nii>lv,  HM"iir  ilrs  Mnlirhtx  .luif».  pp.  SKI,  2II7  ;  Fni-^l,  llilil. 
Jmi.  111.  ISC;  Stelnsilineidcr,  (Vi(.  ;{-..».  cols.  l:i77-l:iTH.  aiW; 
Idem.  Hihr.  I'cIiuk.  pp.  ;iM,  il'iH:  Hi)n)vltz,  JIUliKclir  Arrztf. 
pp.  30','K;  Ijindau,  (iench.  der  JlliUiichcn  Airzlc.  p.  118. 
11  M.  Sel. 

WALLIS  (VALAIS).     See  Switzehland. 

WALLS  (non,  Tp'  ^'n):  The  walls  erected  by 
the  Caiiaanitis  for  the  protection  of  their  farmyards 
consisted  of  great  unhewn  blocks  of  stone,  and  rem- 
uants  of  them  still  e.\isl,  especially  in  the  east-Jor- 
dan district.  W'allsof  fortilicatioiis  and  towns  were 
similar  in  structure, although  many  large  cities  may 
have  had  ramparts  of  hewn  stone,  Unburned  bricks 
were  also  used  for  walls,  and  the  e.\cavatioiis  at 
Tell  al-Hasi  (Lachish)  have  brought  to  light  brick 
walls  between  nine  and  ten  fi'ct  thick.  Le.s.s  thick 
are  the  walls  at  Tell  cl-Mutasallim  (Megiddo), 
which  show  a  combination  of  both  materials,  the 
base  being  of  unhewn  stone,  on  which  layers  of 
brick  are  laid.  The  dimensions  of  the  bricks  at 
Megiddo  are  about  .lO  V  33  X  13  cm.,  anil  the  size  of 
the  (;anaanile  walls  filled  the  Israelites  with  alarm 
(Num.  .\iii.  28;  Deut.  i.  28). 


The  construction  of  walls  of  uohewn  stone  was 
long  retained  by  the  Isnu-liles,  so  that,  although 
Solomon  built  the  outer  wall  of  his  palace  of  lie»vn 
stone  (I  Kings  .vii.  12).  the  description  of  the 
structure  (ih.  verses  9-11)  shows  that  this  was  not 
the  usual  style  of  architecture,  but  an  e.Mraordinury 
innovation  which  aroused  the  admiration  of  his  con 
temporaries.  Herein,  moreover,  is  wen  the  influ 
ence  of  the  Tyriaiis,  who  designed  the  palace  of 
Solomon,  for  Phenician  architecture  is  cliaraclerize«l 
by  its  |)artiality  for  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone 
The  choice  of  material  was  doubtless  conditioned 
primarily  by  the  locality,  since  in  the  mountains 
there  was  no  lack  of  .stone,  while  in  the  plains 
bricks  were  used  for  houses  and  even  for  the 
walls. 

The  walls  were  generally  broad,  for  the  defenders 
stood  on  them  (comp.  Isa.  .vxxvi.  11;  Neh.  xii.  81; 
I  Mace.  xiii.  45),  and  engines  of  war  were  also 
placed  thereon  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  15).  liattlemenU 
(ni3a,  mC'Ct?  [Isii.  liv.  12]  probably  has  a  similar 
meaning)  were  likewise  built  to  protect  the  guards 
(II  Chron.  I.e.).  Strong  t<^)wers  were  constructed  at 
the  corners  and  gates,  as  well  as  on  the  wall  it.self  at 
intervals.  The  entrance  was  built  in  an  angle,  as 
may  still  be  seen  at  Jeriisidem ;  and  the  inner  and 
outer  gates  were  clo.sed  with  doors  covered  with 
iron  plates  and  fitted  with  iron  bolts.  A  low  bul- 
wark (i)'n;  Isa.  xxvi.  ;  Ps.  xlviii.  14  [A.  V.  13])  with 
a  protective  glacis  was  frequently  construcleil  at 
some  distance  before  the  main  wall.  See  also  F«»l«- 
TKEss ;  House  ;  Toweh. 

E.  11.  II.  I     Tit. 

WALOZIN.     See  Voloziiin. 

WALTON,  BRYAN:  Christian  Hebraist:  Imm 
in  KilK)  at  Hilton.  Yorkshire.  Kngland;  ilied  in  I»n- 
don  Nov.  2U,  lOCl ;  educated  at  Magdalene  and 
Peteihouse  colleges,  Cambridge.  He  Iwciime  a 
London  clergyman  and  was  involved  in  the  ques 
tion  of  tithes  raiseil  by  John  Selden,  but  was  np 
pointed  king's  chaplain,  and.  after  iK'ing  imprisoni-d 
by  the  Parliamentarians,  went  to  OxfortI  to  join  the 
king.  There  he  formed  the  proji-ct  of  issuing  a 
polyglot  Bible,  better  and  cheaper  than  the  one  that 
had  appeared  at  Paris  as  late  as  the  year  l(H.'i  In 
1652  he  issued  a  circular  on  the  subji-cl,  and  sub 
scriptions  were  obtjiined  under  the  iwtronugi-  of 
Seidell  and  I'ssher.  The  work,  which  was  in  six 
volumes,  was  publishiil  between  1(554  and  Itl57  in 
nine  languages,  though  no  single  IkmiU  appeuni 
with  more  than  eight  versions.  Much  of  the  work 
was  done  by  Castell.  who  compile«l  the  HeplAglut 
Lexicon  as  a  supplement  to  the  Polyghil.  Walton's 
prolegomena  were  printiil  as  a  si-parate  work  Iwitli 
in  Germanv  (Liipsic,  1777)  and  In  Kiiglaml  (Can- 
terburv,  1828). 

TUr  '•  Biblia  Stum  Polyghitta  "  wan  one  of  llie  ear 
liesl  iMwiks  printed  by  sub^iriptlon  ill  Kngland.  Ilie 
price  iMlng  flO  for  the  -jv  vduiiies.  Walton  iliili 
laled  his  work  to  the  Parliamnil  .  but  when  Clwuleii 
II.  came  to  the  throne,  the  de.li.  iti.n  was  rlinngnl 
to  one  In  honor  of  the  king,  wb  1  Walton 

Bishop  of  Chester  in  I  nOO.     W.  i      >  gloi  hai. 
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its  texts  scarcely  meet  the  requirements  of  modern 
scliolarsliip. 

Itini.iocnArHY  ■   Dirt.  XnlUtmtl  nimiriiphij. 

1.  J- 

WANDERING  JEW  :  Iiiuigiimry  tigure  of  a 
Jcrusali'iii  sliocinakev  who.  taunting  Jesus  on  the 
way  to  crucilixioii.  was  told  by  liiin  to  "go  on  for- 
ever till  I  n^turn."  Tlie  legend  lirst  appeared  in  a 
pamphlet  of  four  leaves  entitled  "  Kurt/.e  Beschrei- 
bung  und  Erzilhlung  von  einem  Juden  mit  Namen 
Aliasvcrus."  This  professes  to  have  been  printed 
at  Leyden  in  1602  by  Christoff  Crut/.er,  but  no 
printer  of  that  name  has  been  discovered,  and  the 
real  place  and  printer  can  not  be  ascertained.  The 
legend  spread  ([uickly  throughout  Germany,  no  less 
than  eight  different  editions  appearing  in  1602 ; 
altogether  forty  appeared  in  Germany  before  the 
end  of  the  eigliteenlh  centiiiy.  Eight  editions  in 
Dutch  and  Flemish  are  known ;  and  the  story  soon 
passed  to  France,  the  lirst  French  edition  appearing 
in  Bordeau.x,  1009,  and  to  England,  where  it  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  jmrody  in  163o  (Jacobs  and 
Wolf,  "Bibliotlu'caAnglo-Judaica."  p.  -14,  No.  221). 
The  pamphlet  was  translated  also  into  Danish  and 
Swedish;  and  the  expression  "eternal  Jew"  is  cur- 
rent in  Czech.  The  pretended  existence  of  the  Wan 
dering  Jew,  who  is  stated  to  be  met  with  from  time 
to  time  in  all  of  these  countries,  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  amidst  the  religious  disturbances  caused  by 
the  Reformation,  as  furnishing  an  eye-witness  of 
the  crucifixion.  The  various  appearances  claimed 
for  him  were  at  Hamburg  in  1.547:  in  Spain  in 
1575;  at  Vienna,  1599;  Lubeck.  1601 ;  Prague,  1602; 
Liibeck,  160a;  Bavaria,  1604;  Vpres,  1623;  Brussels, 
1640;  Leipsic,  1642;  Paris,  1644;  Stamford,  165S; 
Astrakhan,  1672;  Frankenstein,  1676;  Munich,  1721 ; 
AUbacli,  1760;  Brussels,  1774;  and  Newcastle,  1790. 
The  last  appearance  mentioned  appears  to  have 
been  in  America  in  the  year  1868,  when  he  was  re- 
ported to  have  visited  a  Mormon  named  O'Grady 
(see  "  Desert  News,"  Sept.  23.  1868). 

The  tigure  of  the  doomed  simier.  forced  to  wan- 
der without  the  hope  of  rest  in  death  till  the  millen- 
nium, impressed  itself  upon  the  popular  imagina 
lion,  and  passed  thence  into  literary  art.  mainly  with 
reference  to  the  seeming  inunortality 
Influence    of  the  wandering  Jewish  race.     These 
of  Legend    two  aspects  of  the  legeml  are  repre- 
on  sented  in  the  different  names  given  to 

Literature,  the  central  figure.  In  German-speak- 
ing countries  he  is  referred  to  as  "  Der 
EwigeJude"  (the  immortal,  or  eternal,  Jew),  while 
in  Uomauce-speaking  countries  he  is  known  as  "  Le 
Jinf  Errant"  and  "  L'Ebreo  Errante";  the  English 
form,  probably  because  derived  from  the  French, 
has  followed  the  Romance.  The  Spanish  name  is 
"Juan  Espera  en  Dios."  The  legend  has  been  the 
subj(^ct  of  poems  by  Schubart,  Schreiber  (1807),  W. 
Miiller,  Lenau,  Chamisso,  Schlegel,  Julius  Mosen 
(an  epic,  1838),  and  Koehler;  of  novels  by  Franz- 
horn  (1818),  Oeklers,  and  Schuckiug;  and  of  trage- 
dies 1)3' Klinemann  ("  Ahasuerus,"  1827)  and  Zedlitz 
(1844).  Hans  Andersen  made  his  "Ahasuerus"  the 
Angel  of  Doubt,  and  was  imitated  by  Heller  in  a 
poem  on  "The  Wandering  of  Ahasuerus."  which  he 
afterward    developed    into    three    cantos.     Robert 


Hamerling,  in  his  "  Ahasverin  Rom  "  (Vienna,  1866), 
identifies  Nero  with  the  Wandering  Jew.  Goetlie  had 
designed  a  poem  on  the  subject,  the  plot  of  which 
he  sketched  in  his  "  Dichtung  imd  Wahrheit." 

In  France.  E.  Quinet  published  his  prose  epic  on 
the  legend  in  1833,  making  the  stibject  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world;  and  Kugene  Sue  wrote  his  "  Juif 
Krrant"in  1844.  From  the  latter  work,  in  which 
the  author  connects  the  story  of  Ahasuerus  with  that 
of  Ilerodias,  most  people  derive  their  knowledge  of 
the  legend.  Grenier's  poem  on  the  subject  (18o7) 
may  have  been  iusjiired  by  Gustav  Dores  designs 
published  in  the  preceding  year,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  Dore's  imaginative  works.  In  England 
— besides  the  ballad  given  in  Percy's  "  Relii|ues  "  and 
reprinted  in  Child's  "  English  and  Scotch  Ballads" 
(1st  ed..  viii.  77) — there  is  a  drama  entitled  "The 
Wandering  Jew,  or  Love's  M,as(iuerade,"  written  by 
Andrew  F'rauklin  (1797).  William  Godwin's  novel 
"St.  Leon"  (1799)  has  the  motive  of  the  immortal 
man.  and  Shelley  introduced  Ahasuerus  into  bis 
"Queen  JIab."  George  Croly's  "Salathiel."  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  1828,  treated  the  subject 
in  an  imaginative  form;  it  has  been  recently  re- 
printed under  the  title  "Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come" 
(New  York.  1901). 

According  to  L.  Nevibaur,  the  legend  is  founded 
on  the  words  given  in  Matt.  xvi.  28,  which  are  in- 
deed quoted  iu  the  earliest  German  pamphlet  of 
1602.  So.  too,  from  John  xxi.  20  et  seq.  a  legend 
arose  in  the  Church  that  St.  John  woidd  not  die 
before  the  second  coming  of  .lesus; 
Origin  of    while  another  legend  declares  that  the 

Legend,  attendant  Malchus,  whose  ear  St. 
Peter  cut  off  iu  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane  (John  xviii.  10),  was  condemned  to  wander 
till  the  second  coming.  His  action  is  associated  iu 
some  way  with  the  scoffing  at  .lesus.  and  is  so  rep- 
resented in  a  broadsheet  which  appeared  iu  1.584. 
An  actual  predecessor  of  the  Wandering  Jew  is 
recorded  in  the"Flores  Historiarum"  by  Roger  of 
Wendover  in  the  year  1228.  An  Armenian  arch- 
bishop, then  visiting  England,  was  asked  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Albans  about  the  celebrated  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  who  had  spoken  to  Jesus,  and  was 
still  alive.  The  archbishop  answered  that  he  had 
himself  seen  him  in  Armenia,  and  that  his  name  was 
Cartaphilus;  on  passing  Jesus  carrying  the  cross  he 
had  said;  "Go  on  quicker."  Jesus  thereupon  an- 
swering: "I  go;  but  thou  shalt  wait  till  1  come." 
Matthew  Paris  included  this  passage  from  Roger  of 
Wendover  in  his  own  history ;  and  other  Armenians 
appeared  in  12,i2at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  repeat- 
ing the  same  story,  which  was  regarded  there  as 
a  great  proof  of  the  Christian  religion  (Matthew- 
Paris,  "Chron.  Majora,"  ed.  Luard,  London,  1880, 
v.  340-341).  The  same  archbishop  is  said  to  have 
appeared  at  Tournai  in  1243,  telling  the  same  story, 
which  is  given  in  the  "Chronicles  of  Phillip 
Mouskes,"  ii.  491,  Brussels,  1839.  According  to 
Guido  Bonnati,  the  astrologer  known  to  Dante,  this 
living  witness  of  the  crucifixion  was  known  as  Jo- 
hannes ButtadiBus  because  of  his  having  struck 
.lesus.  Under  this  name  he  appears  at  Mugello  in 
1413  and  in  Florence  in  141.5  (S.  Morpurgo, 
"  L'Ebreo  Errante  in  Italia,"  Florence,  1891). 
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It  is  (litlicult.  however,  to  conuocl  this  Cnrta- 
pliilus.  Buttadsi'us,  or  Buttiulco  with  the  later 
Ahiisuerus  of  the  iHiiii|ililet  of  1G03,  no  trace  heing 
fouiiil  either  in  iiopiiliir  legend  or  in  literature  diir- 
ini;  the  intervening  two  centuries.  Graetz  supposes 
tliat  the  somewhat  dillerent  picture  given  of  the 
Wandering  Jew  in  a  book  called  "The  Turkish 
Spy  "  (1(144),  in  which  work  the  Wandering  Jew  is 
calle<l  "Sieur  Paule  iMarrana,"  and  is  said  to  liave 
passed  through  the  t(n-turcs  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Home,  was  derived  from  a 
Marano  author  (see,  however,  IJoswell's  "Life  of 
Johnson,"  under  date  April  10.  17.S3.  and  Malone's 
note).  Moncurc  I).  Conway  attempts  to  connect 
the  legend  with  others  of  immortal  l)eings,  as  those 
of  King  Arthur,  Frederick  Hurharossa,  and  Thomas 
the  Uhymer,  not  to  speak  of  Kip  Van  Winkle.  These 
again  he  connects  wilii  immortals  visiting  (he  earth  ; 
as  Yima  in  Parsism.  and  the  "ancient  of  days"  in 
the  hooks  of  Daniel  and  Enoch.  Yima  and  Enoch. 
as  well  as  Elijah,  are  also  credited  with  immortality  ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  connection  of  these 
names  witli  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew  which, 
as  stated  above,  was  put  into  currency  in  1G02  in 
Germany,  by  some  one  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  earlier  form  of  the  story  known  only  in  literary 
sources  from  Matthew  Paris. 

Bibi.iocraphy:  G.  Paris,  Le  Juif  Krrant.  Parts,  18S1 :  M.  I>. 
Idiiwav,  Tlif  Witnili:iirm  Ji  ic,  Lonilim,  ISSl ;  H.  Gnictz,  hi 
I'dlif  IS  •'(  111,  Ait(iln-Jeu-ixli  Hisliiririll  /•;.i  yiil.if  i.iii.  pp. !-('; 
Bitsn:it:i:  Hi.-il"irr  ilis  Juifs.  v.  \KH  ls:i(;.  IJnltinlani,  ITW : 
Ciraesze, /Ar  T(nniliiln.iir  nnd  ilrr  hUrifi,  .linli-.  Dresden, 
1861:  .laeoli  BlbliniPliile.  in  Curiositi-n  ilis  CrDyanccs  Pupu- 
lairen,  pp.  lii"i-141.  Paris,  ISiO;  Neul)aur,  Die  Sngc  vom 
Eu-i(ien  .hiilni.  -M  eil.,  I.eipsic,  isaj. 

WANDSBECK:  Town  in  Slcswick-IIolstein, 
near  Hamburg.  About  the  year  1600  Count  Hreido 
Kantzau,  owner  of  the  estate  of  Wandsbeck,  al- 
lowed Jews  to  settle  there  in  consideration  of  a 
small  yearly  payment  for  protection.  Many  Jews 
availed  themselves  of  this  permission,  attracte<l  by 
the  town's  pro.\imity  to  Hamburg,  where  Jews  were 
not  allowed  to  settle  at  that  time.  According  to  a 
document  of  Nov.  10,  1G37,  Berend  of  Ilagen,  called 
GeisI,  feudal  ti  nant  of  the  Danish  crown  estate  of 
Wandsbeck.  ceded  to  the  Jews  a  plot  for  a  cemetery 
and  iiermitted  them  "to  perform  their  prayers  and 
other  rituals  according  to  their  customs." 

In  1G74  the  comnuinity  of  Wandsbeck  formed  to- 
gether with  those  of  Altona  and  Hamburg  the 
"union  of  the  three  commnnilies,"  acknowledging 
as  its  spiritual  head  the  chief  rabbi  of  Altona.  the 
first  being  K.  Hillcl  ben  Xaphtali.  The  three  ccmi- 
munities  continued  uniti-d  until  ISU  (see  Ai.tona  ; 
H.\Mi!il!o).  Wandslieck  had  to  pay  one-eiglilh  of 
the  chief  rabbi's  salary.  Altona  paying  live  eiglillis, 
an<l  Hamburg  one  fourth.  In  1G8S  the  Jews  of 
Wandsbeck  obtained  the  right  to  receive  into  their 
congregation  Jews  living  elsewlicre,  a  payment 
being  exacted  for  their  protection.  They  made  use 
of  this  piivilegc  by  forming  a  bninch  community  In 
Hamburg,  which  .soon  bi'came  larger  than  the  origi- 
nal community  at  Wandsbeck.  Since  1710,  when 
German  Jews  received  unreslricle(l  permiHsion  to 
settle  in  Hamburg,  the  commiunly  of  Wandsbeck 
has  diminished  rapidly.  Its  relations  with  the  com- 
munities of  Altona  and  Hamburg  were  not  always 


the  best.  In  1773  the  Wandsbeck  community  was 
put  under  ban  for  having  evade<l  payment  of  it« 
share  of  the  communal  expen.s«-8  for  the  support  of 
the  poor.  I{jibbi  Jacob  Einilen  was  culled  u|mim  U> 
settle  this  dispute. 

For  a  list  of  the  rabliis  who  olllciated  during  the 
union  of  the  three  conununitlcs.  from  H.  Solomon 
Miic'ls  Neumark  (il.  17lMi)  to  K,  Zibi  Hirseh  Zamog/. 
(d.  1H07).  see  Ai.ton.\.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
union  in  1811,  Wandsbeck  renuiineil  under  the  nili- 
binate  of  Altona  until  the  community  in  18(14  en- 
gaged Dr.  Hanover  (d.  1901)  as  its  niiinsler:  he  was 
succeediMl  by  8.  Bandierger,  the  present  ineumlH-nt. 

An  ollicial  list  of  the  members  of  the  Wandsbeck 
commimity  compiled  in  1734  contains  the  names 
of  12:5  l'amilies(exclusiveof  immarried  meiid)ersunil 
widows).  At  present  {I90.J)  there  arc  about  sixty 
Jewish  families  in  the  town. 

BlBI.KMiRAIMIV:  Naclirirhirn  l-oii  ilrr  i,       '      '        ,niil  Vrr- 
fii.^.-<iniii  titK  Ailtielhti  fiiitfit   \\'mi<*-  irif.  Iit.1; 

Maartilfleher.ZH'f  i  K/«»r/l#n  MiMW#r  f ,.  thiilufh- 

L^rnilitischfu  flfmriinU  nmnliurtji'.  i'-.  i^'.  ;  K.  lnik*iiz. 
Iwuith  U-MfiHhali.  Cnin.w,  IHH;  M.  (ininivnlil.  Itnmliuro' 
Dnitsi'hr  Jntku  bin  zur  .InrfoKllMy  tirr  hrriilfinrtintrii,  lb. 
l!«i:i. 

t>.  A    Ki. 

WANDSWORTH,     LORD     SIDNEY 

STERN  :  Knglish  bankrraiid  piir;  born  in  London 
184.5;  son  of  Viscount  <le  Stern,  senior  partner  of 
the  firm  of  Stern  Brothers.  He  was  educated  at 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  member  of  the  firm  established  by  his  father. 
He  has,  however,  retired  from  business,  anil  is  now 
(1905)  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Surrey  atnl  I..iindi>n. 
an  honorary  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Volunteer  lljil- 
talion  of  the  East-Surrey  Regiment,  ami  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  London  and  Counties  Hailieal  I'tiion. 
After  several  attempts  to  enter  Parliament  (Mid- 
Surrey.  1880,  1884:  Tiverton,  iwr,-.  ami  Ipswich. 
1886)  he  was  elected  in  May.  1891.  Ity  the  Slowmar- 
ket  division  of  Stiffolk.  which  he  represented  \inlil 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage  (J idy  19.  ISlCii.  He  is 
also  a  Portuguese  viscount  by  hert-dilary  right. 

I!nu.l00R.*pnv:  Jrir.  rdmii.  Au(f..'i,lt«B:  JrirWi  I'nir /l>»iA. 

.'ifilf..  ,     , 

...  <:    ' 

WANEFRIEDEN,  ELIAKIM  OETSCH- 
LIK  :  Kayyaii  ami  prcailnr  in  .\in-lerilam  alHiut 
the  <nd  of  tiie  eiiihticnth  century.  He  publiHlied  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Megillat  Sefer"  (Amstenlam. 
179J),  containing  some  homilies,  liesides  a  eulogy  of 
H.  Saul  Lftwenstamm.  chief  rabbi  of  Amstrnlam, 
His  fiuiiily  name  points  to  Wannfried  in  Hetwenn  litB 
birtlii)lacc.  but  he  is  not  idi'iilical  with  Ihi'  Klinkini 
Getschlik  Wanefriedc'ii  who  was  rabbi  in  Knnllr. 
Moravia,  aliout  17(i0  ("Die  DelM.rah."  lW»a.  pp 
70-711.  The  latter  was  proludily  the  fallier  of  Jen- 
miidi  ben  Eliakim  Gets»hlik  Wanefriiden.  rnblil  in 
IJaiisnit/..  Moravia,  anil  one  of  lliow  w  ho  «lefend«"«l 
Jonathan  KvnKsciirT/.  ainiliiJH  the  rhnrgo  of  iHTwy 
("Lul.iot  Ediit."  p.  a«a.  Altona.  1755). 
nuu.iodinriiv  :  FOnit.  H(N.  Juil  III.  «ta 
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et  seq.).  The  result  of  the  couBict  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vanquished  army  iu  the  field  and  the 
captivity  of  all  the  noncouibiitants,  whose  posses- 
sions became  spoils  of  war.  In  the  battle  the  troops 
were  arranged  in  order  (Gen.  xiv.  8.  H.  V.),  and  the 
King  of  Sodom  and  his  four  allies  displayed  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  strategy  by  lighting  in  a  valley,  al- 
though their  plan  proved  unsuccessful.  Some  mod- 
ern scholars  infer  from  the  obscure  passjige  II  Sam. 
xi.  1  that  wars  were  regularly  begun  in  the  spring. 
In  many  instances  negotiations  were 

Details,  carried  on  through  me.s,sengcrs  or  am- 
bassjulors  to  avert  bloodshed  (.Judges 
xi.  12--'8;  I  Sam.  xi.  1-10;  I  Kings  xx.  2-11):  and 
the  Hebrews  were  expressly  forbidden  to  make  an 
attack  without  tirst  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
enemy  (Dent.  xx.  10  ((  leq.).  The  only  instance  in 
which  war  was  declared  without  previous  negotia- 
tions was  that  of  the  war  between  Amaziah,  King  of 
Judah.  and  .Tehoash.  King  of  Israel  (II  Kings  xiv.  8). 

In  addition  to  the  various  modes  of  Divination 
employed  by  all  the  nations  before  setting  out  for 
war  (eoinp.  Ezek.  xxi.  26  et  seq.).  the  Israelites 
consulted  Yinvii.  who  was  not  only  their  divin- 
ity, but  also  the  war-god  par  excellence  (comp. 
Ex.  XV.  3,  and  the  frequent  phrase  ri1N3V  nin'). 
ileciding  whether  they  should  begin  the  war  and 
whether  they  would  be  successful  (Judges  i.  1 ; 
XX.  IS,  23).  Iu  these  passages  the  manner  of  con- 
sultation is  not  indicated,  but  from  other  sec- 
tions and  from  the  Septuagint  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  priest  put  on  the  ephod  and  stood  before 
the  Ark  to  consult  the  Uiira  and  Tluimmim  (Judges 
XX.  27-28;  I  Sara.  xiv.  18,  xxviii.  6,  xxx.  7).  Oc- 
casionally the  divinities  were  consulted  through 
dreams  or  prophets,  or  even  through  familiar  spirits 
evoked  by  a  witch  (Judges  vii.  13;  I  Sam.  xxviii.  6 
et  seq.  ;  I  Kings  xxii.  15).  Troops  were  generally 
summoned  by  the  blowing  of  a  trumpet  or  the  war- 
horn,  which  was  likewise  the  signal  that  warned  the 
people  of  an  enemy's  approach  (Judges  iii.  27;  II 
Sam.  XX.  1;  comp.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  2-11),  although 
sometimes  banners  were  placed  on  the  tops  of  high 
mountains  or  messengers  were  sent  through  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Israel  (Judges  vii.  24;  I  Sam.  xi.  7; 
Isa.  xiii.  2).  Occasionally  extraordinary  means  were 
used  to  arouse  a  popular  feeling  of  indignation  which 
would  ultimately  impel  the  nation  to  make  war,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Levite  who  cut  the  body  of  his 
concubine  into  twelve  parts  and  sent  them  to  the 
other  tribes  of  Israel,  thus  kindling  between  them 
and  the  Benjamites  the  war  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  latter  tribe  (Judges  xix.  29f<  seq. ; 
comp.  also  I  Sam.  xi.  7). 

The  army  of  the  Israelites  was  always  accom- 
panied to  the  field  by  a  priest,  Phinehas  having  this 
post  in  the  battle  with  the  Midianites 
The  War-  (Num.  xxxi.  6).  It  was  the  duty  of 
Priest.  the  priest  to  care  forthe  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  soldiers  and,  before  the  at- 
tack, to  encourage  them  and  to  inspire  martial  en- 
thusiasm in  them  (Deut.  xx.  2-4).  Sometimes, 
however,  the  high  priest  himself  went  upon  the  field, 
where  he  attended  the  Ark,  which  was  carried  into 
action  quite  as  idols  and  images  were  borne  into 
battle  by  the  Philistines  (I  Sam.  iv.  3-4;  II  Sam.  v. 


21.  xi.  11).  Like  other  Semites,  the  Israelites  began 
a  war  with  burnt  offerings  and  fasting  (Judges  vi. 
20.  26;  XX.  26;  I  Sam.  vii.  9,  xiii.  10),  this  explain- 
ing the  frequency  of  the  phrase  "to  sjinctify  war," 
and  the  epithet  "sauctilied  "  as  applied  to  warriors 
(Micah  iii.  '}.  Isji.  xiii.  3:  Jer.  vi.  4,  xxii.  7).  A  sin- 
gle instance  is  recorded,  though  in  obscure  terms,  of 
a  human  sacrifice  as  a  burnt  offering  in  a  time  of 
extreme  danger  (II  Kings  iii.  27).  According  to  a 
pas.sage  of  I),  furthermore,  the  officers  of  the  He- 
brew troops  were  required  to  proclaim  before  a  battle 
that  whosoever  had  betrothed  a  wife  and  had  not 
taken  her.  or  had  built  a  house  and  had  not  dedicated 
it,  or  had  planted  a  vineyard  and  had  not  eaten  <if  it, 
or  was  fearful  and  faint-hearted,  should  return  home 
(Deut.  XX.  .'3-9),  This  regulation  was  actually  car- 
ried out  under  the  3Iaccabees(I  Mace.  iii.  .i6),  which 
shows  that  the  document  is  of  a  post-exilic  date. 

From   the   geographical   condition   of    Palestine, 

the   raid  was   the   favorite   mode   of  warfare  both 

among  the  Hebrews  and  among  the  other  Semites 

(Gen.  xlix.  19;  I  Sam.  xiii.  17.  xxvii.  8;  II  Sam.  iii. 

22;  II  Kings  xiii.  20),  although  in  the 

Baids.  course  of  time  regular  battles  were 
fought,  and  in  certain  cases  tactics  of 
modern  warfare  were  emploj-ed.  The  first  instance 
recorded  was  in  the  battle  of  Gibeah  between  the 
tribes  of  Israel  and  the  Benjamites  (Judges  xx.  30 
et  seq.).  After  laying  an  ambush  behind  the  city, 
the  Israelites  pretended  to  flee  from  the  Benjamites. 
thus  enticing  the  latter  from  their  fortified  positions. 
Suddenly  the  Israelites  wheeled,  and  the  Benjamites 
found  themselves  outflanked  on  all  sides.  It  is  also 
probable  that  in  the  battle  of  Gilboa  between  the 
Philistines  and  the  army  of  Saul,  the  Philistines  re- 
.sorted  to  strategy  by  striking  northward  at  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  instead  of  attacking  the  Israelites  by 
the  shorter  route  from  the  southwest.  Bj'  this  de- 
vice, which  proved  completely  successful,  the  Phi- 
listines lured  Said's  arm}'  from  the  valleys,  where  a 
stout  defense  could  be  offered,  to  the  open  jilain, 
where  the  Israelites  might  be  overwhelmed  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  1-xxxi.  7).  Astrong 
army  was  sometimes  divided  so  that  the  enemy 
might  be  attacked  from  different  directions  (Gen. 
xiv.  1.5;  II  Sam.  xviii.  2),  and  ambuscades  were 
often  used  with  success  (.Josh.  xiii.  10-28;  Judges 
XX.  30-44;  II  Kings  vi.  8-9).  Night  inarches  were 
particularly  in  favor  with  the  Hebrews;  thus  Joshua 
marched  at  night,  Gideon  assailed  the  Midianites 
about  midnight,  and  Saul  attacked  the  Ammonites 
before  dawn  (Josh.  x.  9;  Judges  vii.  19;  I  Sam.  xi. 
11).  It  may  be  noted  that  night  marches  were  made 
by  other  Semites  as  well,  for  Nebo  was  captured 
from  the  Israelites  by  Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  after 
such  a  march  (Moabite  Inscription,  line  1.5).  An  in- 
stance is  likewise  recorded  in  which  the  Philistines 
chose  a  champion  who  challenged  one  of  the  oppo- 
sing army  to  a  duel  to  decide  the  fate  of  both  forces 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  4  et  seq.).  Such  proceedings  were 
afterward  much  in  vogue  among  the  Arabs  in  their 
pre-Islamic  tribal  conflicts. 

Fortresses  played  an  important  part  in  war,  espe- 
cially in  defense.  In  early  times  the  Israelites 
were  unable  to  reduce  the  fortified  cities  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  and  consequently  had  no  means 
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of  defense  except  to  hide  tliemselvt's  in  caves  or 
mountains  (Judges  vi.  3;  I  Sam.  xiii.  6;  conip.  Isa. 
ii.  21);  l)Ut  in  the  regal  period  llii'y 
Fortresses,  became  so  i)r()licienl  in  the  art  of  war- 
fare tliat  llioy  not  only  reduced  the 
fortresses  of  tlie  enemy,  beginning  with. Icrusuleni(  II 
Sam.  V.  7  cl  .w/.),  but  also  built  many  fortified  cities. 
The  chief  melliod  of  reducing  one  of  these  towns 
seems  to  have  been  to  throw  up  around  tlie  walls 
a  bank,  from  which  the  archers  might  shoot  their 
arrows  into  the  place;  while  an  instance  is  recorded 
from  an  earlier  period  in  which  the  gates  of  a  city 
were  set  on  lire  (Judges  i.\.  4^  et  sef/.).  According 
to  a  marginal  note  on  I  Kings  x.x.  13.  1{.  V.,  the 
Syrians  used  engines  in  their  ciTort  to  reduce  Samaria, 
while  similar  machines  were  freiiuently  employed  in 
aildilion  to  the  battering-ram  for  breaching  walls  in 
the  time  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  iv.  3,  xxvi.  8-9).  The 
strength  of  the  walls  and  the  eltieiency  of  tlie  be- 
leaguering army  naturally  conditioned  the  length  of 
a  siege.  Thus  Jericho,  which  fi'll  in  conseipience 
of  a  miracle,  was  taken  after  a  continuous  onslaught 
of  seven  days  (Josh.  vi.  'Set  Ki'fj.),  but  the  Syrian 
sieges  in  Samaria  were  doubtless  lengthy  since  they 
eiUailcd  terrible  famines,  and  Jerusalem  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Bal)ylonians  only  after  a  siege  of  two 
years,  despite  the  systematic  operations  of  Nebu- 
cha<lnezzar  (II  Kings  xxv.  1-4).  In  their  sieges  the 
Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  fell  fruit-trees  for  use  in 
building  bulwarks  against  the  fortified  city  (I)eut. 
XX.  l!)-30). 

The  accounts  of  wars  in  the  patriarchal  jieriod 
sliow  that  the  coiKiuered  peoples  were  reduced  to 
captivity  and  their  property  was  taken  as  spoils  of 
war.  Iji  the  case  of  the  Shechemites,  all  the  males 
were  massacred  by  the  sons  of  Jacob,  while  the 
women  and  childreu  and  all  their  possessions  were 
carried  olT  as  booty  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25-3'.»).  Later,  ac- 
conling  to  a  document  belonging  toI)(l)eiit.  xx. 
10-17),  the  Hebrews  were  commanded  to  make  a 
wide  distinction  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
whom  they  were  to  replace  and  llu^  Gentiles  out- 
side the  land.  Mildness  was  to  lie  shown  the  latter 
in  case  they  surrendered  without  lighting  and  sub- 
mitted to  pay  tribute.  If  they  were  subdued  by 
force  of  arms,  however,  every  man  was  to  be  slain, 
while  the  women,  (■hildren,  cattle,  and 
Treatment  all  else  should  belong  to  the  victors, 
of  Far  different  was  to  l)e  the  treatment 

Captives,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  wlio 
were  to  be  slaughtered  without  excep- 
tion, not  even  the  cattle  being  left  alive.  If  tins 
pas.sage  is  of  early  date,  it  is  evident  that  the  com- 
inanil  with  regard  to  the  iidiabilantsof  the  land  was 
oidy  jiartially  executed,  since,  excepting  the  thirty- 
one  kings  enumerated  in  Jo.sh.  xii.  0-34,  the  greater 
part  remained  luicomiucreil,  and  the  Israolit<'S  were 
oldiged  lo  live  with  the  very  Gentiles  whom  they 
had  l]een  Iddden  to  exterminate  (com]).  Josh,  xviii. 
2-3;  Judges  i.  21-:ir)).  Even  when  the  Isiwlites 
jiroved  victorious,  they  often  granted  the  inhabit- 
ants their  lives,  and  subjected  them  only  to  tribute 
(Judges  i.  28,  ;iO,  3a,  35).  At  a  later  period,  how- 
ever, gross  cruelty  was  practised  l)olh  by  the  He- 
brews and  by  the"  other  nations.  After  having  de- 
feated the  Miiabites,  Uuvid  cast  them  down  to  the 
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ground  and  measured  thorn  with  a  line,  putting  to 
death  two  lines  and  keeping  one  alive  (H  Sam.  viji. 
2),  while  he  put  the  Anunonites  under  buws.  har- 
rows, and  axes  of  iron  and  made  tliem  piiKS  through 
the  brick-kiln  (li.  xii.  31).  .Menahem,  King  of  Isniel. 
the  Syrians,  and  tlie  Ammonites  are  charged  with 
the  massacre  of  pregnant  women  (II  Kings  viii.  12, 
XV.  IG;  Amos  i.  13);  and  Amaziah  is  des4TilH-d  as 
causing  ten  thousand  Edoinite captives  lo  be  hnrhd 
from  a  clifT  (II  Chron.  xxv.  13),  while  in  some  in- 
stances children  were  dashed  uguiost  rocks  (Ps. 
cxxxvii.  9). 

There  are  instances  of  treaties  of  pi-ace  in  which 
conditions  were  imposed  by  tlie  victors  on  their  de- 
feated foes.  The  first  treaty  recorded  is  that  which 
Nahash,  King  of  Amnion,  proposed  to  the  people  of 
Jabesh-gilcad,  anil  which  was  inarke<l 
Conditions   by    the   savagery   of    the   Animonile 

of  Peace,  king,  the  terms  being  that  the  right 
eye  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  city 
should  be  put  out  (I  Sam.  xi.  3).  A  treaty  which 
might  almost  have  been  made  in  modern  limes,  on 
the  other  liand,  was  drawn  up  between  Ken  hiidad 
and  Ahab;  by  it  the  cities  previously  captured 
from  Israel  were  to  be  restored,  while  AImb  had  the 
right  of  making  streets  ill  r)ama8<-us.  tin-  same  con- 
ditions having  been  previously  imposed  on  the 
father  of  Ahab  by  Ben  hadad's  father  (I  Kings  xx. 
34).  Semiaelierib,  in  the  treaty  with  Hezekiah  by 
which  he  withdrew  his  army  from  Judah.  exacted 
a  heavy  indemnity  from  the  Jewish  king  (li  Kings 
xviii.  14).  The  victors  genemlly  returned  home  In 
triumphal  processions  and  celebrated  their  victurles 
with  songs  and  festivals  (Juilges  v.  1  tl  »<■(/..  xl.  34, 
xvi.  33;  coinp.  Prism  Inscription,  col.  1,  line  53.  in 
Schrader,  "K.  B.,"  ii.  141  ftm/.). 

The  wars  in  the  earlier  pericxi  were  religious  in 
character  and  thus  had  thesjiiietiiinof  the  Pniphels. 
Deborah  herself  urged  Barak  to  make  war  on  Sls<-n» 
and  accompanied  him  into  the  Held  (Jntlges  iv.  0  rt 
ni'fl.),  while  Elisha  exhorted  Joash,  King  of  Israel,  In 
jirosecute  the  war  with  Syria  and  advised  the  alliiil 
kings  toavail  tliemsclvesof  stratagiiii 
Attitude  of  against  the  Moabitish  army  (II  Kings 
the  iv.  1«  el  «<?-.  xiii.  14-19),  and  an  aiion- 

Prophets.  ymons  prophet  encoiiniged  .\liali  to 
battle  with  lleii-hadiul  (1  Kings  xx. 
13-14).  Naturally  the  Prophets  were  oppiMM^I  to 
war  among  the  tribi'S  of  Isnu4,  anil  when  Helm- 
hoam  wished  to  resort  to  arms  lo  recover  his  li>»l 
sovereignty  over  the  ten  tribes,  he  was  prevenlc<l  by 
the  i>rophet  Shemaiah  (iV<.  xii.  31-34).  In  lalir  lime* 
the  Prophets  considered  war  from  a  polillnd  |>olnt 
of  view,  and  Jeremiah.  s<'eiiig  thai  hostilities  against 
the  Babylonians  would  be  lo  the  dilrimeni  of  the 
Israelites,  always  advised  the  latter  to  snbmil  In  the 
stronger  people  and  live  in  ihiuc  with  them  (Jer. 
xxvii.  1 3 /7/xiJMi  hi).  War  in  gemnd  was  reprewnlixl 
by  the  Ijiter  Prophets  only  in  it"  horrible  ndiHMl,  nnd 
niany  of  them,  parlicniiirly  Isaiah,  longitl  for  the 
lime  when  there  would  be  no  more  war.  nml  when 
weapons  should  l>e  transfi-rmi'd  into  ugrlriiUural 
implements  (Isji.  li.  4.  Mii-ali  iv.  8;  and  eliwwhenO. 
See  .\UMV:  F(iinni:ss. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :   The  Ilnlihl«  InUI 

special  stress  on  the  distinction  betwwii  oblitrntory 
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war  ("mill.iemet  mizwali,"  or  "milhemet  Iiobah") 
aud  voluntary  war  ("  milheinet  lia  icsluit ").  The 
former  category  comprised  the  camimigiis  aitainsl 
tlie  seven  nations  who  inhabited  the  hind,  theliutlles 
against  Anialeti.  and  the  re|>ulseot'  an  enemy  attaeli- 
ing  an  Israelitish  city;  while  the  latter  class  dencitetl 
any  war  waged  for  theexteusiou  of  Jewish  territory. 
Obligatory  war  had  the  priority,  nor  was  it  neces- 
sary for  tlie  king  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  San- 
liedrin  to  levy  troops,  since  he  coidd  compel  the 
people  to  take  the  lield.  Voluntary  war,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  be  declared  only  by  the  (ireat  San- 
hedrin  of  seventy-one  members.  Although  certain 
pt'rsons  were  permitted  by  Dent.  xx.  5  ct  neq.  to 
leave  the  tieUl  before  a  battle  began,  this  was  al- 
lowed, according  to  rabbinical  opinion,  only  in  case 
of  a  voluntary  war.  No  such  leave  of  withdrawal  was 
granted  in  an  obligatory  war,  but.  on  the  contrary, 
even  a  bridegroom  and  bride  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  nuptial  cliaml)er  and  join  the  army  (Sotali  44b ; 
Saidi.  2a,  201);  Maimonides,  "Yad,"  ilelakim,  v. 
1-2).  The  Habbis  dill'ered  greatly  regarding  the 
terms  of  peace  to  be  offered  the  inhabitants  of  a  be- 
leaguered city  (I)eul.  xx.  10  et  seq.).  According  to 
Sifre,  Dent.  199,  which  was  followed  by  Kashi  (tm 
Dcut.  I.e.),  peace  might  be  proposed  only  in  a  volun- 
tary war,  while  in  an  obligatory  war  no  terms  should 
be  allowed.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  Lev. 
K.  xvii.  6  and  Dent.  R.  v.  13  that  peace  might  be 
offei'ed  even  in  an  obligatory  war,  aud  this  was  es- 
tablished as  a  law  by  Maimonides  (I.e.  vi.  1 ;  comp. 
Nahnianideson  Deut.  I.e.).  According  to  both  Mai- 
monides atid  Nahmanides,  the  command  of  exter- 
mination which  was  imposed  regarding  the  seven 
nations  (Deut.  xx.  16-17)  was  applied  only  in  case 
the  beleaguered  people  refused  to  surrender.  The 
submission  in  consideration  of  which  the  conquered 
were  granted  their  lives  had  to  be  complete,  since 
they  were  required  to  accept  the  seven  command- 
ments of  the  Noachidie,  and  were  obliged  to  pay 
tribute  an<l  to  recognize  their  condition  of  servitude 
(Maimonides,  I.e.). 

[n  direct  opposition  to  the  obvious  interpretation 
of  Deut.  XX.  5-9,  the  Rabbis  declared  that  all  the 
proclamations  contained  in  that  passage  were  made 
by  the  priest  anointed  as  the  chaplain  of  the  arm}' 
(■'  meshual.i  milhamah  ").  and  the  verses  were  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  the  priest  made  the  proclama- 
tions and  the  ollicers  repeated  them  to  the  troops, 
who  could  not  hear  the  jiriest  (Sotah  43a;  Maimon- 
ides, I.e.  vii.  1,  4;  comp.  Sifre,  Deut.  193).  A 
Jewish  army  was  forbidden  to  begin  the  siege  of 
a  Gentile  city  less  than  three  days  before  the  Sab- 
bath, but  it  might  continue  itsoperations  on  that  day 
even  in  a  voluntarj'  war.  The  army  was  permittetl 
to  encam]5  in  any  place,  aud  the  slain  soldiers  were 
to  be  buried  in  the  place  where  they  had  fallen, 
since  the  combat  had  made  it  their  own. 

The  Jewish  soldiers  enjoyed  four  privileges:  they 
might  take  wood  anywhere  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  robbery;  they  were  permitted  to  eat  fruit 
even  though  it  was  not  certain  that  it  had  been 
properly  tithed  ("demai");  aud  they  were  exempt 
from  washing  their  hands  and  from  "  'erube  hazerot  " 
(Shab.  19a:'Er.  17a;Tosef.,  'Er.  iv.  [iii.]  7:  see  also 
'Erub).     In  besieging  a   Gentile  city,  the  troops 


were  commanded  to  invest  it  on  three  sides  and 
to  leave  one  side  free  so  that  any  one  who  wished 
might  escape  from  the  town  (Maimonides.  I.e.  vi. 
7).  During  the  seven  years  consumed  by  Joshua's 
c(m(iuest  of  Palestine  the  Israelitish  soldiers  were 
allowed  to  eat  any  food  which  the\'  found  in  the 
hou.ses  of  the  Gentiles,  even  though  such  provisions 
were  forbidden  under  all  other  circumstances  (Hul. 
17a;  Maimonides,  I.e.  viii.  1). 

K.  c.  M.  Sri,. 

WARBURG  :  Family  whose  members  are  widely 
S]iread  thnmghout  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
England,  and  America.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
the  family  was  originally  settled  at  Bologna,  but 
emigrated  to  the  Westphalian  town  of  Warburg, 
whence  it  removed  to  Altona,  near  Hamburg. 

The  earliest  known  bearer  of  the  name  is  Levi 
Joseph  Warburg,  whose  son  Jacob  Samuel  died 
in  lOOT  at  Altona.  From  him  are  desccndcil  two 
branches,  one  through  Samuel  Moses  Warburg 
(died  1759),  known  also  as  "  Friinkfurter,"  and  the 
other  through  Samuel  Reuben  Warburg  (died 
1756),  whose  grandson  R.  D.  Warburg!  1T7S-1S47) 
founded  the  firm  of  Warburg  in  Hamburg.  Samuel 
Moses  Warburg  had  four  sons:  from  the  eldest, 
Moses  (died  1752),  are  descended  the  present  branch 
at  Altona  and  the  Copenhagen  family  of  Delbanco, 
which  adopted  that  surname.  The  second.  Gum- 
prich  (dieil  1801),  was  the  fatherof  Moses  Marcus 
Warburg  (died  1830),  who  founded  thetirm  of  Moses 
JIareus  Warburg  &  Co.,  of  Hamburg.  The  third, 
Elia  Samuel  Warburg,  said  to  have  been  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  Altona,  took  part  in  the 
Emden-Eybeschiitz  quarrel.  He  was  the  founder 
of  two  large  branches  of  the  Warburg  family.  Sam- 
uel Elias  Warburg  (died  1836)  was  the  ancestor 
of  most  of  the  Hamburg  and  American  Warburgs 
of  to-day.  The  youngest  son  of  Elia,  Simon  Elias 
Warburg  (1760-1828),  settled  in  GiUeborg  as  a 
merchant,  founding  there  a  branch  of  his  brother 
Sanuiel's  firm  at  Hamburg.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Goteborg  synagogue,  and  his  tw'o 
sons,  Samuel  (1800-81)  and  Michael,  were  the 
first  Jews  permitted  to  enter  the  public  service 
in  Sweden.  The  former  married  Emma  Gli'ick- 
stadt,  his  cousin,  and  was  a  writer  on  economic  sub- 
jects, aud  a  member  of  the  Board  of  National  Debt 
Department  from  1867  to  1879.  He  was  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  the  North  Star  in  1860  ("Nordisk 
Familjcbok,"  xvii.). 

The  following  members  of  the  family  have  distin- 
guished themselves:  Moritz  Gumprecht  War- 
burg, who  settled  at  Jlanchester  as  a  merchant,  but 
showed  literary  ta^te,  and  published  Sliakcsncare's 
sonnets  in  German ;  Carl  Simon  Warburg,  third 
son  of  Samuel  Warburg  (1835-65);  he  was  the  editor 
of  ''Svensk  Monadsskrift,"in  which  Jlill's  and  Dar- 
win's works  were  first  presented  to  the  Swedish 
public;  Frederick  Elias  Warburg,  second  son  of 
Samuel  Warburg  (born  at  Stockholm  in  1832;  died 
in  London  in  1899);  as  a  director  of  the  Electric 
Traction  Company  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Central  London  Electric  Railway ;  Moritz  War- 
burg (born  in  1810  at  Altona;  died  there  in  1886), 
wdio  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  ultimately  be- 
came '■  Justizrat "  and   represented   Altona  in   the 
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Reichstag;  Moritz's  second  soa,  Jacob  (born  1848), 
wliowas  killed  in  battle  during  the  Fiuuco-Pnissian 
war;  and  Moritz's  eldest  son,  Albert  (born  1843), 
who  has  Ijeen  aiJjiointed  "  Coinnier/.ienrat." 

Of  the  London  branch,  founded  b}'  Mendel  Mar- 
tin Warburg- (bom  1789;  died  1877),  the  younger 
sun,  James,  has  settled  at  Manchester,  where  he 
is  known  as  a  musician.  Moses  Delbanco  (born 
1784:  died  1848)  attained  the  distinguished  |)osition 
of  "Cancelliraad  "at Copenhagen.  Aby  Warburg 
(born  18()())  is  known  as  an  art  critic  and  historian. 
Karl  Johann  Warburg  (born  in  18.53  at  Stock- 
holm) is  a  historical  and  liiographical  writer  of  im- 
portance, has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Nobel 
Institute,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Sweden.  Otto  Warburg  studied  at  JJerlin,  where 
he  is  now  professor  of  natural  history,  and  is  ])ronii- 
neiit  in  the  Zionist  movement.  Emil  Warburg  is 
a  professor  at  Freiburg  and  Cliarlntlenburg.  One 
of  the  daughters  of  Marcus  Warburg  married  K. 
Lassen,  and  her  son  was  the  compo.ser  and  musical 
diiectiir,  Eduard  Lassen. 

Felix  M.  Warburg  (born  in  1871  at  Hamburg) 
wttled  in  New  York,  where  he  joined  the  tirm  of 
Kuhn,  Loeb  it  Co.  He  is  at  present  (1905)  commis- 
sioner of  education  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  is 
also  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  family  history 
of  the  Warburgs  is  the  practically  world-wide  ex- 
tent of  their  wanderings  and  ultimate  distribution, 
the  following  places  being  mentioned  in  their  pedi- 
gree : 


Altona 

Mellwurne 

Stocliholm 

(iliidisladt 

GoteborK 

Cassel 

(iriridi'l 

Copenlmgen 

South  America 

II;lTlllJurg 

Wand.sl>ec!i 

Havana 

1,1  pmlun 

Philadelphia 

Leeds 

Iiiilia 

Toky.i 

([iittingpn 

Hiilslein 

SbaiiKhai 

Uanau 

Berlin 

Lijneburg 

Paris 

llannver 

Manchester 

New  York 

Frt'iliiirg 

Kqually  remarkable  is  the  variety  of  occupations 
wliieh  the  various  members  of  this  family  have 
taken  up  or  married  into.  Among  those  mentioned 
mav  bo  enumerated : 


Saddlemaker 

"(.'aneelllraad" 

Mercliaut 

Banker 

Bookseller 

Horsehair-dealer 

Cloek  maniitai'turer 

Book  censor 

Art  critic 

Wi  pol  dyer 

Author 

Consul 


Paper  manufac- 
turer 

Stationer 

Itibtjon  mercliant 

Joiner  (wholesale) 

Shol.iet 

Shanl  manufac- 
tuivr 

Toltacconist 

Lieutenant,  11.  N. 

Musician 


"  Commerzlenrat " 

"Justizrat" 

Soldier 

Pluilognipher 

Oorii|iaiiy  director 

Doctor 

Lilirarian 

Kditor 

Natunill.st 

Professor 

Composer 


Moritz  Warburg :  German  .iurist;  born  at  Al- 
tona .lune  s,  ISU);  died  there  April  1.5,  1886.  He 
studied  at  the  colleges  of  Wolfenbiittel  and  Altona, 
and  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Kiel.  His 
studies  completed,  he  settled  in  Altona,  where  he 
practised  law  for  over  forty  years;  in  1879  he  wa.s 
appointed  a  counselor  of  justice.  'Warburg's  name 
is  connected  with  the  stirring  events  of  1848.  in 
which  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Sleswick-Holstein 


constituent  assembly,  remaining  a  member  of  that 
bod}'  for  twenty-two  couseciilive  years. 


BiBLIOGBAPnY  :  Jew.  Chrun.  April  23,  1880. 
6. 


L.  R. 


Otto  Warburg:  Gcrmiin  botani.st:  born  in 
Hamburg  .Inly  M.  18.59.  Krom  1879  to  18Si  he 
studied  at  the  universitiesof  Bonn,  Herlin,  and  Stnis- 
buig.  Having  graduated  frmn  the  la.stnained  uni- 
versity, he  continued  his  studies  at  Munich  and 
Tubingen;  and  from  1885  until  1889  he  traveled 
through  sotithern  and  eastern  Asia.  He  settled  in 
Berlin  and  became  privat-docent  in  botany  at  the 
university  in  1891.  In  the  following  year  he  wusap- 
pointed  teacher  of  tropical  botany  and  agriculture  at 
the  Oriental  Seminary,  and  received  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor in  1897.  .V  few  years  ago  Warburg  began  to 
interest  himself  in  Jewish  agricultural  colonization, 
for  which  purpose  he  visited  the  East  in  1900,  1901, 
and  1903 ;  an<l  lie  founded  the  lirst  Jewish  settlements 
in  Asia  Minor.  He  worked  as  an  active  administra- 
tive member  of  the  Esra,  an  organization  for  the 
agricultural  movement  among  the  Gernnin  Jews,  and 
in  connection  therewith  founded  in  Palestine  the 
Neuhof  Agricultural  Society. 

Warburg  is  the  author  of:  "Slonographie  der  My- 
risticaceen,"  in  "Nova  Acta  Leopoldina."  vol.  58 
(1897) — the  De  Candolle  prize  essay;  "  Die  Muskat- 
nuss,  Ihre  Geschichte,  Botanik,  Kultiir,  Handel-Yer- 
wertung"  (Leipsic,  1897) ;  "  Pandanacea-,"  part  iii.  of 
"Pflanzeureieh"  (ib.  1900);  "  DieKautschukplianzen 
und  Hue  Kultur"  (Berlin,  1901);  "Mousuuia.  Bei- 
trilge  zur  Keimtniss  der  Vegetation  des  Slid  und 
Ostasiatischen  Mousungebieles"  (Leipsic.  1901); 
"Die  KuneneSambesi  E.xpcdition,"  lUO:!.  published 
by  the  Colonial  Agricultural  Committee  in  Berlin. 

From  1897  to  1903  Warburg  was  the  publisher  and 
editor  of  "  Der  Tropenpflanzer."  a  journal  of  tropical 
agriculture  and  the  organ  of  the  Colonial  Agrii-id- 
tural  Committee.  He  is  besides  one  of  the  principal 
collaborators  on  the  Zionistic  periodicals  "  Palils- 
tina"  and  "  Altnculand."  Warbtirg  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Palestine  Commission  of  the  Zionist  Congress 
and  a  member  of  the  smaller  Actions  Comite. 

S. 

WARNING.     See  H  vtha'ah. 

WARRANTY  OF  TITLE  :  The  Hebrew  term 

for  warranty  of  title  is  ninnK  (=  "future"),  the 
same  word  <lenoting  the  force  of  an  attested  dee<l 
which  served  as  a  mortgage  on  all  lands  owneil  by 
the  debtor  at  the  time  of  its  delivery.  Whenever 
lands  or  slaves  were  sold  by  ileed.  it  was  cnstinnary 
to  insert  a  clause  by  which  the  seller  bouml  himst'lf 
to  leimburse  the  buyer  for  any  loss  arising  from  a 
bad  or  defective  title.  The  custom  must  have  been 
very  ancient ;  for  similar  clauses,  which  were  I're- 
f|uently  iiuile  elaborate,  are  found  in  some  of  the 
oldest  (leeds  of  conveyance  among  the  A.s-syrians  and 
Babylonians.  Warranty  of  title  was  implied,  limv 
ever,  in  every  sale,  whether  of  slaves,  lanti,  or  chut- 
tels  (Maiimmide.s,  "Yad."  MekinUi.  xix.  8;  Sliul- 
han  •Aruk.  Iloshen  Mishpal.  3J.5).  thus  agneing 
with  the  Talmudie  saying  (B.  M.  1.5b)  thai  an  omis- 
sion of  the  warranty  was  regarded  as  ii  mere  over 
sight  of  the  draftsimm  anil  was  supplied  by  the 
courts.     The  iMirties  to  the  sale  were  acconlingly 
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rt'iitiirfil  to  make  a  special  agrcpuient  to  exempt  the 
seller  from  all  respoiisil)ilily.  such  a  (loeuineiit  re- 
leasing him  from  every  claim  against  him,  even  if 
gooils  had  been  solil  him  which  were  later  claimed 
by  the  true  owner,  who  had  been  deprived  of  them 
by  robbery.  The  most  dangerous  Haw  in  the  title 
seems  to  have  been  an  outstanding  IxukI  against  the 
seller,  oragaiiist  his  grantor  or  ancestor,  thus  alTord- 
ingaii  opportunity  to  levy  for  debt  on  thethingsold 

The  warranty  secured  the  buyer  not  only  against 
the  loss  of  his  lands  or  slaves,  hot  also  against  the 
payment  of  mesne  jirolits  (niTS  DP'SSO.  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  had  to  give  the  true  owner 
for  withholding  possession;  but  the  covenant  of 
warranty,  as  far  as  it  covered  this  uncertain  and  un- 
licpiidaled  liability,  could  be  levied  oidy  on  "free 
property. "not  on  "subjected  property  "  (see  r)i':i;i>). 
The  Mislinah  refers  incidentally  to  mesne  i)rolils  and 
to  their  inclusion  in  a  warranty  (Git.  v.  :!).  and  thus 
limits  the  lemedy  (see  Toitr).  The  codes  held  that 
the  ordinary  and  the  implied  warranty  of  title  could 
be  broken  and  give  rise  to  a  suit  against  the  war- 
rantor only  in  case  the  buyer  was  evicted  or  com- 
pelled to  jiay  a  bond  debt  by  a  .Jewish  court,  al- 
though either  the  decision  of  a  Gentile  court  or  an 
ailverse  title  ai)pearing  on  the  records  kept  by  the 
Gentiles  was  to  be  deemed  an  overpowering  force. 
Such  a  force  nuglit,  however,  have  a  si)ecial  jiro- 
tective  warranty,  just  as  the  seller  might  warrant 
against  the  loss  of  liis  field  through  the  action  of  a 
neighboring  river. 

K.  r.      ■  L.  N.  n. 

WARRENS,  ROSA  :  Swedish  poet  and  trans- 
lator; born  at  Ivarlskrona  Feb.  24,  1821;  died  at 
Copenhagen  N'ov.  8,  1878.  At  the  age  of  five  she 
went  with  her  parents  to  Hamburg,  where  she  re- 
mained until  her  fatluM's  death  in  18(il.  She  then 
moved  to  Berlin  with  her  mother,  and  after  the  hit- 
ter's death  in  the  summer  of  1878,  she  settled  at 
Copenhagen.  She  devoted  herself  chicfiy  to  Swe- 
dish literature  and  Xorse  mythology,  tran.slatinginto 
German  the  northern  folk-songs  in  the  original 
meters.  The  fruits  of  these  studiec  were  the  follow- 
ing volumes:  "Swedisclie  Volkslieder  der  Yorzeit  " 
(18.i6) ;  "  Dilinsche  Yolkslieder  "  (18.58) ;  "  Schottische 
Yolkslieder"  (1801);  "Zwei  Lieder  der  Edden " 
(186:J);  "Norwegische  Volkslieder,"  "  Islitndische 
Volkslieder,"  and  "Finnische  Volkslieder"  (1808). 
A  volume  of  her  original  poems  appeared  in  1873. 

Bmr.iooRAPnv  :  Alia.  /Viitw/if  liiinimjihir ;  Franz  Brumnier. 
Dnil.iclie  J)ichlir  loid  rrmai.ilcn  tlis  Xcuiizilnittu  Jtiltr- 
huntltiin;  Llna  Morgenstern,I>iefVaueiirfcd  Neunzehnlcn 
Jalirliniidcrta. 

s.  R.   N. 

WARS    OF   THE   LORD,  BOOK   OF   THE 

(mrr  nonpo  ^^D) :  -V  work  mentioned  in  a  single 
pa.ssage  of  the  Old  Testament  (Num.  x.\i.  14)  in 
connection  with  the  geographical  position  of  Arnon. 
The  title  suggests  that  the  book  contained  songs 
celebrating  the  victories  of  the  Israelites  led  by 
Yiiwii.  and  it  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  similar 
to  the  Book  of  .Jasiieu  or  possibly  even  identical 
with  it,  though  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the 
latter  hypothesis.  Modern  scholars  regard  Num. 
xxi.  17-18,  27  et  seg.  as  extracts  from  the  same  hook 
(comp.  Nal.imanides  on  Num.  xxi.   14);  and   since 


.some  of  the  facts  there  mentioned  refer  to  an  epoch 
far  subseiiueiit  to  the  Mosaic  period,  the  last  citation 
being  supposed  by  Stade  ("  Gescli.  ties  Yolkes  Israel." 
i.  oO)  to  refer  to  the  time  of  Omri's  dynasty,  the  date 
of  it.s  composition  is  variously  placed  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.  or  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon 
(Heuss,  "Gescli.  der  Heiligen  Schrifl,"  p.  172).  It 
nuist  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Septuaginl,  read- 
ing 'iliT  non^D,  renders  the  title  of  the  book  Uo/i/iog 
roil  Kipiov,  and  refers  its  contents  to  one  particular 
war  of  Yiiwii.  The  verse  which  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tracted ficiin  the  bniik  is  extremely  obscure,  anil  the 
words  n31D3  am  nX  in  particular  are  variousl3-but 
unsatisfactorily  interpreted.  The  Scptuagint  ren- 
ders them  ->,v  'iuo,3  i^y^dyiae,  apparently  reading 
f|"lL"  3nT  nX.  which  is  unintelligible  in  meaning, 
though  it  evidently  contains  some  allusion  to  Diza- 
hab.  Jerome,  following  Onkelos,  translated  3ni  riN 
"he  did,"  although  it  rather  means  "he  gave." 
Among  .Jewish  commentators  only  Ibu  Ezra  and 
Nal.imanides  postulated  the  existence  of  a  "  Book  of 
the  Wars  of  Yiiwn";  according  to  the  former  the 
work  had  been  written  before  the  time  of  Abraham. 
They  also  advanced  the  theory  that  Waheb  was  the 
name  of  a  place  where  the  Israelites  had  waged  wars 
against  their  enemies.  The  Targumim  understood 
"the  book"  to  denote  the  "Pentateuch"  and  inter- 
preted the  passage  as  meaning :  "  Therefore  it  is  said 
in  the  Book,  the  wars  wliich  Yiiwii,"  etc.,  while 
Kashi  and  RaSHBa^I  translated  nDD3  "in  the  act  of 
narrating."  Sayce  ("The  Academy,"  Oct.  22,  1892) 
follows  the  Targumim  in  the  general  translation  of 
the  passage,  except  that  he  adopts  the  Scptuagint 
reading  ant  instead  of  3ni.  and  he  accordingly  dis- 
poses of  the  theory  that  such  a  book  ever  existed, 
s.  M.  Sel. 

WARSAW:  Capital  of  the  Russo-Polish  gov- 
enuiunl  of  the  same  name,  and  former  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  ;  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vistula.  According  to  Polish  writers,  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Jews  in  Warsaw  dates  from  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  their  influence  at  tliat  time  is 
indicated  by  a  number  of  documents  in  Hebrew 
script  preserved  in  the  local  archives.  They  at 
first  resided  on  the  Jewish  street  near  the  present 
Dunai  street,  whence  they  spread  to  other  quarters 
of  the  city,  acquiring  houses  and  lands,  possessing  a 
cemetery,  and  owning  a  synagogue  near  St.  John's 
Church. 

As  in  other  cities,  their  growing  influence  awa- 
kened commercial  and  social  antagonism  among  the 
citizens.  The  Christian  merchants  endeavored  to 
rid  themselves  of  their  Jewisli  competitors  by  in- 
sisting on  the  strict  application  of  the  JI.\gdehurg 
Ij.\w,  and  continued  their  propaganda  with  varying 
success  until  1.52.5,  when  Prince  Janush  of  Mazovia 
issued  a  decree  which  forbade  the  Jews  to  reside  in 
Warsaw  or  to  pursue  niercan  tile  or  industrial  occuija- 
tions  in  the  city.  This  measure  was  not  strictly  en- 
forced, however,  for  two  years  later  Sigismund  I. 
was  obliged  to  issue  a  similar  decree  with  an  addi- 
tional clause  which  debarred  the  Jews  from  residence 
even  in  th(;  suburbs  of  Warsaw.  This  decree  likewi.se 
proved  ineffective,  since  the  Jews  who  were  driven 
from  the  city  itself  settled  just  beyond  the  walls, 
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waiting  for  more  favorable  legislation  •nbich  would 
pirniil  tlicin  to  return.  By  tliis  expedient  they  were 
still  enabled  to  secure  an  important  portion  of  the 
city  trade,  but  in  IHTO  Siirisnuind  Augustus  issued 
a  more  drastic  decree  containing  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

(1)  No  Jew,  Jewess,  Jewish  cliild  or  servant   (be  tlie  latter 

Jewish  or  Christian )  sliall  dwell  with  property  or  wares  on  any 

hitiils,    municipal,    royal,    or  clerieal,  witliin 

Provisions  the  limits  of  Old  Warsaw  or  New  Warsaw,  nor 
of  may  he  or  she  reitiain  there  even  durinjr  roval 

Si^ismund    sojourns,  excepllnK  only  at  the  time  of    the 

Augustus.  Diets,  when  Jews  shall  he  permitted  Ut  visit 
Warsaw  for  business  purposes,  f-i  The  Jews 
who  have  business  eoniii'ctions  in  Warsaw  shall  be  allttwed  to 
sojourn  there  with  the  writti'ii  consent  of  the  magistrate:  l)ut 
they  shall  nt)t  have  lla^  hirlil  to  enpa^'e  in  any  trade  or  handi- 
craft which  may  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  daily  pursuits  of 
the  citizens,  vh  The  Jews  shall  have  no  rlRht  to  reside  on  any 
(Crounds,  or  to  tnide  or  ply  their  handicrafts,  within  a  nuiius  ^)f 
two  miles  froEU  Warsaw  on  either  hank  of  the  Vistula,  under 
penally  of  conllscation.  (-1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mag- 
istrates and  their  successors  at  Warsaw  to  enforce  the  iTUioval 
of  the  Jews  from  the  city  and  itsenvirons  without  regard  to  any 
extenuating  circumstances  or  even  to  letters  of  exemption  Ironi 
the  king  tir  his  successors. 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  Jews  as  agents 
of  tbe  king  and  bigber  nobility,  us  well  as  the  an- 
nual sessions  of  the  Diets  in  Warsaw,  remlered  it  im- 
praelieable  to  execute  this  (irdinanec,  and  the  re- 
peated protests  and  maeliinations  of  tbe  Christian 
gilds  were  unavailing,  at  least  so  far  as  a  large 
number  of  Jewish  merchants  was  concerned.  Peti- 
tions for  tbe  exclusion  of  tbe  Jews  from  Warsaw 
and  its  suburbs  were  very  fretjiient;  and  in  l.")!^U 
King  Steplien  Bathori  issued  an  edict  forbi<lding  the 
Jews  to  resides  in  Warsaw  or  to  lease  city  taxes  or 
property.  Those  Jews  who  wereobligcd  to  come  to 
Warsaw  on  business  bad  to  secure  a  special  permit 
fiiim  tbe  cily  magistrates.  It  is  evident  that  these 
laws  were  enforced  under  Ladislaus  IV.,  foron  July 
16,  1641),  Milieus  NeeUel  obtained  tlie  title  of  "gen- 
eral Jewish  delegate  "  in  War.saw.  In  1648  Ladislaus 
rciillirmed  tbe  earlier  restrictive  decrees,  althoiigli  he 
made  an  exception  in  favorof  Neckel,  ordering  that 
"Mai-ens,  tbe  Jewisli  delegate  and  royal  agent,  slndl 
not  be  molested  or  ridiculed."  The  subsequent  royal 
decrees  of  1663,  1676,  IT)!?,  1740,  1761, 1763,  and  1770 
conlirmed  the  provisions  of  the  earlier  edicts.  It  is 
evident,  Iherefore,  that  the  exclusion  of  tbe  Jews 
from  Waisaw,  liUo  their  expulsion  from  Kiga  tmd 
other  cilies,  was  never  wholly  elTective.  Deprived 
of  tbe  right  of  permanent  residence,  they  secured  im- 
muiiily  and  exemption  by  ptircbsising 
Boyal        tbe  good-will  of  the  city  magistrates. 

Decrees.  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cliris- 
tian  merehatits  frenuently  p;iid  bribes 
to  the  city  magistiiites  for  the  exclusion  of  their 
Jewish  competitors.  Thus  in  1691,  when  jirepani- 
tiotiswere  being  ina<le  for  the  wedding  of  tbe  crown 
prince  Jacob  SobiesUi,  whicli  was  to  be  attended  liy 
many  guests,  tbe  merchants  of  Warsaw  paid  ten 
silver  tlialers  to  the  gretit  crown  marshal,  and  gave 
lemons  and  oranges  to  the  vidue  of  54  Polish  gulden, 
in  order  that  intercession  might  be  iiiiidc  with  the 
king  to  withhold  |irotection  from  the  Jew.s. 

Ill  the  reign  of  August  III.,  Crown  Marshal 
Francisek  Bielinski  enforced  tbe  restrictive  measures 
against  the  Jews,  and  dtiiiug  bis  incumbency  they 


were  permitted  to  cntir  Warsaw  only  during  the 
scs.sioiis  of  the  Diet.  After  bis  death  the  ohi  onler 
of  things  was  restored.  The  great  crown  marshal 
Lubomirski  issued  special  certirKali-s  at  a  cost  of  one 
silver  groseben  each,  and  every  Jew  wishing  to  slay 
ill  Warsaw  was  compelletl  lo  procure  one  of  them 
under  penalty  of  im|)risoumenl,  although  they  were 
good  for  Ove  days  only.  Tlii'  income  from  these 
tickets  reacheii  tbe  sum  of  200.000  Polish  gulden 
annually.  Large  Jewish  coloines  were  formed  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  on  lands  owned  by  menibeis 
of  the  Polish  nnliiijiy.  The  most  noted  of  these  s«'l 
tiemenis  was  "  New  Jerusalem,"  situated  beyond  the 
present  Jerusalem  gate.  Notwithst:inding  ii  re.so- 
luti<in  of  the  city  council  which  permitted  Jews  to 
reside  in  New  Jerusjdem,  Slarshal  Lubomirski  suc- 
cessively combated  the  legality  of  this  right  of  set- 
tlement. On  Jan.  22,  1775,  the  mar- 
Destruc-     shal's  guard  invaded  New  Jerusalem, 

tion  of       confiscated    tbe     merchandise    lotiiid 
"New  Je-    there,  and  demolishe<l  all  the  Jewish 
rusalem,"    houses.     The  merchandi.se  thus  seized, 
1775.        which  was  valued  at  bundredsof  thou- 
sands of  gulden,  was  stored   in   the 
arsenal  and  was  later  sold  at  public  auction,  the  pro- 
ceeds being  retiirued  to  llic  Jews. 

In  the  following  year  tbe  Jews  secured  permission 
to  rebuild  their  hou.ses.  but  had  meanwhile  sittlcd 
in  large  numbers  in  the  city  itself.  On  May  36, 
1784,  however,  ilarshal  ilniszek  i.ssiied  an  ordinance 
expelling  the  Jews  from  Warsjiw  and  itsenvirons, 
though  it  slnuild  be  noted  that  the  belter  ela.s.st>s  of 
Polish  society  condemned  the  ill  treatment  of  the 
Waisaw  Jews  by  tbe  Christian  mereliant  and  artisan 
gilds.  This  is  dear  from  the  following  paragnipb, 
for  example,  in  the  Warsjjw  periodical  "  Pamieltuk 
Ilistoryezo-Politiczny  "  (I7S3,  p. 5);  "What  terrible 
spectacles  must  we  witness  iti  the  eai>ital  on  solemn 
holidays!  Students  and  even  ailults  in  imisy  mobs 
persecute  tbe  Jews  and  sometimes  beat  them  with 
sticks.  We  ourselves  have  seen  a  gang  waylay  u 
Jew,  stop  bis  horses,  and  give  him  such  a  etnlgeling 
that  he  fell  from  the  wagoti.  How  can  we  look 
with  indilTerence  ou  such  a  survival  of  Imrlwi 
rismY  " 

An  agreement  was  then  made  with  Peter  TepjHT, 
the  banker  of  King  Stanislaus  Augustus,  perniilling 
the  Jews  to  reside  in  Hiisin,  Tepper's  esUile  in  the 
suburbs  of  Warsjiw.  The  agreement  was  prolllable 
to  both.  Uasin  became  a  Jewisli  eidony.  and  iltt-w 
a  large  volume  of  trade  from  Warsaw.  The  rily 
magistrates  were  idarme<l  at  the  comnierelnl  decline, 
however,  antl  attempted  to  diseoiinige  the  growtli 
of  the  colony  by  Ihix'iits  and  persuasion.  They  were 
linally  forced  to  repeal  the  restrictive otdinanot-s  and 
gave  permission  lo  the  Jews  to  reside  in  spirial  dis- 
tricts. The  new  Jewish  i|uarler  of  Watsaw  wna 
located  on  thosi|Uare  known  as  Mary  w II.  the  prisent 
theater  square.  Subsequently  the  PocieJ  Palme  \VM 
erected  there  and  gave  ilu  name  to  Ihe  eiiUro 
district. 

The  Ji'ws  Kni.iimllv  spread  to  T1oma<  ka.  Klopor- 
ka.  and  Panilowiez  streets.  wbC-  "-<",.•  llv.  d  as  far  as 
Tiinilv  Church,  at  the  eon.  viand  Olupi 

street.s.    In  March.  170«.mei  furriers' nn.l 

tailors'  gilds  convcnetl  at  ihc  t.«uniil  linll  of  Stare 
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Miasto.  and  in  their  fear  of  competition  requested  the 
magistrates  to  expel  (he  Jews  from  the  city.     Tlicy 

deinaiiileil  that  their  retniest  be  present- 
Action  of  cd  to  the  Diet,  llireatening,  in  case  of 
the  Gilds,    refusal,  to  take  the  matter  into  their 

own  liands.  Joliu  Deckert,  president 
of  the  city  council,  referred  the  matter  to  tlie  Diet, 
and  the  latter  appointed  aconunission  to  investigate 
the  grievances  of  the  Christian  gilds.  The  commis- 
sion was  in  formed  that  Jewislioom petition  had  forced 
the  petitioners  to  resolve  either  to  destroy  them- 
selves or  to  annihilate  their  competitors.  The  Diet 
acceded  to  the  demand  of  the  Christian  craftsmen 
and  ordered  the  expulsion  of  all  Jewish  traders  and 
craftsmen,  allowing  onl_v  those  merchaiitsaud  manu- 
facturers to  remain  who  kept  important  establish- 
ments. As  on  former  occasions,  the  Jews  who  had 
been  expelled  gradually  returned  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  and  the  Christian  craftsmen,  driven  to 
desperation,  organized  an  anti-Jewish  riot. 

A  Christian  tailor,  Fo.\,  meeting  a  Jewish  tailor 
on  the  street,  attempted  to  take  from  him  some 
clothing  which  he  was  carrying.  He  pursued  tlie 
Jew,  who  tinally  rallied  around  him  some  of  Iiis  co- 
religionists and  had  Fox  imprisoned,  whereupon 
Fox's  workmen  raised  the  cry  that  the  Jews  liad 
killed  their  master.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  riot. 
A  mob  attacked  the  Jewish  houses  and  stores,  burn- 
ing and  jullaging  everything  in  their  way  until 
forced  to  desist  by  the  troops.  The  Polish  authori- 
ties, fearing  the  outbreak  of  a  revolution  like  the 
one  which  was  then  raging  in  Paris,  forcibly  re- 
stored order,  arrested  Pox  and  other  leaders  of  the 
outbreak,  enforced  the  old  restrictive  regulations 
against  the  Jews,  and  subjected  the  Jews  transgress- 
.ing  these  laws  to  corporal  punishment.  During  the 
reign  of  Poniatowski  the  Jewish  question  received 
increased  attention  among  liberal  Poles;  and  at  the 
sessions  of  the  Four  Years'  Diet  some  reformers,  in- 
cluding Butrymovicz,  Czacki,  and  Kollontai,  pre- 
sented projects  for  its  settlement. 

The  occupation  of  Warsaw  by  the  Prussians 
brought  about  a  beneficial  change  in  the  position  of 

the  Jews.     The  Prussian  government, 

TJnder        not  recognizing  the  old  citj'  charters, 

Prussian     allowed  them  to  live  in  Warsaw,  per- 

Bule.         mitted  them  to  organize  a  kahal  for 

the  regulation  of  local  Jewish  affairs, 
abolished  rabbinical  tribunals,  and  proliibited  rab- 
binical anathemas  under  penalty  of  fifty  thalers'  fine 
and  banishment  for  rabbis  guilty  of  repeating 
this  offense.  The  new  adnnnistralion  led  to  an  in- 
flux of  .Jews  to  Warsaw,  thus  giving  rise  to  renewed 
complaints  from  the  Christian  merchants.  A  census 
of  the  Jewish  popidation.  ordered  by  the  Prussian 
authorities  in  1793,  was  largely  evaded  by  the  Jews, 
and  the  census  returns  of  6,997  were  evidently  much 
below  the  actual  figures. 

When  the  Russians  invaded  Poland  in  1794  the 
Jews  did  their  share  in  defending  their  Polish  father- 
land. Joselovich  Berek  formed  a  light  horse  reg- 
iment of  500  Jews  of  Warsaw,  which  was  almost 
annihilated  during  the  siege  of  Praga  (a  suburb  of 
Warsaw)  by  Suvarov. 

Among  the  wealthy  Jewish  merchants  of  Warsaw 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be  men- 


tioned Her.shka  and  Itzik,  David  and  Nutka  of 
Karolevetz,  Ilershko  Markevich,  losek  and  Ilershko 
Salamonovich  of  Po.sen,  Ivosan  and  Hayyim  of 
Lutsk,  Naf  tal  of  Sokhachov,  Shmul  Scheidazh  and 
Abraham  of  Cracow,  Josel  Jankel  and  Schmul  of 
l^iotrkow.  One  of  the  most  prominent  Jews  of  the 
time  was  Samuel  Zbitkover,  who  was  also  called 
Schuud  Jacobovich.  His  name  figures  largely  in 
official  documents  and  in  the  correspondence  of 
King  Stanislaus  Augustus,  whose  favorite  lie  was; 
and  a  quarter  of  the  suburb  Praga  was  even  called 
Schmulevizna  in  his  honor.  During  the  first  parti- 
tion of  Poland  be  was  the  chief  contractor  in  the 
Russian  army,  and  traveled  witli  an  honorary  con- 
voy of  Cos.sacks  by  permission  of  General  Romanus. 
Zbitkover  was  evidently  a  very  influ- 
Samuel  ential  man,  and  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
Zbitkover.  in  a  memoir  which  lie  presented  to 
Catherine  II.,  mentions  7,000  ducats 
which  the  Russian  arnij'  owed  the  contractor.  The 
king  also  preseuted  him  with  some  lots  in  the  suburb 
of  Praga  for  a  Jewish  cemetery  and  synagogue. 
After  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  Zbitkover  still 
continued  to  be  the  contractor  of  the  Russian  army, 
but  after  the  Polish  uprising  under  Kosciusko  in 
April,  1794,  the  Polish  party  ("Rada  Zastepeza") 
confiscated  bis  money,  whicli  amounted  to  757  duc- 
ats, and  his  leather  factory.  On  Nov.  4, 1794,  during 
the  siege  of  Praga,  Zbitkover,  in  his  sympathy  for 
the  many  victims  of  the  war,  i.ssued  a  notice  that 
any  soldier  or  citizen  who  should  bring  him  an  in- 
habitant of  Praga,  whether  Jew  or  Christian,  would 
receive  a  ducat  in  gold,  and  whoever  should  bring 
him  a  dead  citizen  of  Praga  for  burial,  would  be 
paid  a  ruble  in  silver.  Two  barrels,  one  filled  with 
gold  and  the  other  with  silver,  stood  before  him, 
and  botli  were  emptied  in  a  day.  He  died  Sept.  3, 
1800. 

In  1797  an  order  was  issued  directing  all  the  Jews 
of  Warsaw   to  adopt    famil.y   names   selected    Ijy 
themselves  or  assigned  them  by  local  officials,  and 
this  ordinance  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  Ger- 
man names  among  the  Polish  Jews. 
Family       The  increase  of  the  Jewish  population 
Names       led  the  Prussian  authorities  to  check 
Adopted,     the  influx  of  Jews  into  Warsaw,  and 
1797.        in  March,  1798,  acertain  portion  of  the 
Jewish  population  was  expelled  from 
the  city,  and  the  remainder  had  to  submit  to  in- 
creased taxation.     All  Jews  who  should  arrive  in 
Warsaw  after  that  date  were  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of 
one  gulden  daily,  while  the  "Nahrungsstcuer,"  or 
tax  collected  from  the  permanent  Jewish  popula- 
tion, amounted  to  210,000  Polish  gulden  annually. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  pay  a 
"Toleranzsteuer"  amounting  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  tax  collected  from  the  city  population.     Two 
years  later  the  tax  on  kasher  meat  was  again  levied 
by  the  government,  and  in  Marcli,   1809,  this  tax, 
which   formerly   amounted    to    two   groschen   per 
pound,  was  raised  to  six  grosclien.    The  burdensome 
taxes  did  not,  however,  check  the  increase  of  the 
Jewish   population.     In   May,   1804,  another  anti- 
Jewish  riot  broke  out  in  Senatorski  street,  but  was 
quelled  by  troops. 

In  1826  a  rabbinical  school  was   established   in 
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Warsaw  under  the  direction  of  Anton  Eisenbaum. 
sonic  (if  the  chief  teaeliers  being  Aaron  iMoses  C'yl- 
kow,  father  of  tlie  Jiida'oPolish  ^readier  of  War- 
saw, Jacob  Cylkow  (who  translated  the  Psiilms 
into  Polish;  AVarsaw.  1883),  A,  Biiehner  (author  of 
"  Der  Talmud  und  Seine  Nichligkeit "),  and  Isaac 
Krainsztyl<.  Eiseuliaiim,  wlio  was  born  at  Warsaw 
in  17111  and  died  there  in  1853,  was  educated  under 


mann,  "Mo'ade  'Ercb,"  p.  84.  Wilna.  1863:  see 
also  "  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthunis,"  1851. 
No.  43). 

Tlie  Reform  movement  of  the  early  forties  af- 
fected tlie  Jewish  community  of  Warsaw.  Abra- 
ham Meyer  Goklschniidt  was  its  first  German 
preacher  (1842);  and  Mathias  Rosen  of  the  Jew- 
ish school   board  did   much   for  tlie  education  of 


KXTKHKIIl  OK  THK  (iRK.\T  SY 
(From  A  |i 

tlie  supervision  of  Ids  father,  who  instructed  him  in 
the  Hilih'  and  Hebrew  graimnar  in  addition  to  his 

Tabnudic  studies.     In  the  latter  part 

The  of  lH',>:i  lie  founded  a  Jewish  weekly  in 

Rabbinical    Yiddish  and  Polish  with  the  title  "  Der 

School.       i'.eoliacliter  an  dc^r  Wciclisel  "  (Pxli^l' 

title,  "Uoslr/egacz  Nadwisianski "). 
A  copy— the  only  one  in  existence— of  this,  the  lirst 
Judieo-Polish  periodical,  is  preserved  in  llic  library 
of  the  great  synagogue  of  Warsjiw.  The  school, 
however,  did  not  pnxluce  many  rabbis,  since  its 
real  object  was  to  impart  secular  knowledge  rather 
than  rabbinical  learning,  and  it  gradually  became  a 
Jewish  high  school  ("  Keneset  YisracI,"  i.  138;  Rcif- 


NAOoiirt:  AT  Waiisaw,  lirssiA. 

■hoiofriph.) 

the  younger  Jewish  generation  of  Warsjiw.  Wlii'n 
Count  I'varov.  the  Russian  minister  of  piibllr  In 
struclion,  visited  the  rabbinical  school  of  Warsaw  In 
IM43.  he  was  i)lea.sed  with  tlie  results  of  the  cdiini- 
lion  of  the  Jews  of  the  city;  in  that  year  the  iium 
luT  of  pupils  was2-Jl.  as  compared  with  14  at  Ihn 
opening  of  the  school  in  IHJil.  In  IHOl  the  Warwiw 
rabbis  Oob  Herush  Mkiski-h  ami  .Marcus  J.\sTm>w. 
suspected  by  the  Russian  government  of  symixUliy 
with  the  Polish  uprising,  wen-  expi-lled  from  the 
city,  although  Meis<ls  was  permitted  to  ri'tiim  In 
the  following  yiar.  In  ISlU  Jewish  artisans  wen- 
admitted  into  the  gilds  of  working  nun ;  and  a 
Jewish  weekly  lu   Iho   Polish    language,   entitled 
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".lutrzciikii"  (Dawn),  was  fouiulod  by  Duiiic'  Ncu- 
fclil.  lu  1878  Hiihbi  .lacob  Gesinkiieit,  iiullior 
of  (be  "Tif'vrct  Yiiakob."  died;  iiiirl  a  new  Jt'wisb 
hospital  was  cstnl)lislu'il  by  >I.  liersohii.  A.  Kiausbar. 
aud  otIitTS,  ami  the  jrivat  (reforiiud)  synagngiit- 
was  opened  on  TloniacUa  street.  In  the  following 
year  a  Hebrew  technical  school  was  established  by 
L.  Nathansolin.  Lesser  Levi,  H.  Keicliniann,  and 
others,  and  in  1881  a  library,  still  in  chargeof  Ignacy 
Bi';uNSTEiN,  was  organizeil  in  conne(-tii)n  with  the 
great  synagogue.  lu  1883  Jews  were  iierniilted  to 
live  in  the  streets  which  were  formerly  forbidden  to 
them,  and  in  1889  a  Jewish  trade-school  was  founded 
by  Liidwig  Natlianson  and  others.  In  1890  some 
foreign  Jews  were  e.xjielled  from  Warsaw. 

In  18fi2  the  Jews  were  accorded  equal  rights  with 

tlie  Christian  iidiabitants  of  Poland,  largely  owing 

to  the  ellorls  of  Manpiis  Vyelepolski, 

Equal        and  the  taxes  ou  meat,  baskets,  and 

Rights,  candles  were  then  discontinued  in 
1862.  Warsaw.  Tlie  kahal  was  abolished  in 
1881.  and  in  its  place  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  control  Jewish  religious  alTairs. 

Serious  anti-Jewish  riots,  instigated  by  the  agents 
of  Ignatiev,  broke  out  in  War.saw  on  Dee.  25,  1881, 
and  lasted  for  three  days,  during  which  time  much 
property  was  destroyeil,  and  twenty-four  Christians 
and  twentj'-two  Jews  were  injured.  The  synijia- 
tliies  of  the  soldiers  sent  to  check  the  disorder  were 
evidently  with  the  rioters,  for  some  of  those  arrested 
were  allowed  to  escape,  as  was  the  case  in  other 
riots 'of  the  early  eighties.  A  spirited  protest 
against  the  indifTerence  of  the  local  administration 
was  made  by  the  Jews  of  Warsaw,  including  Ma- 
thias  Bersohn,  Ivan  Blioch.  Stanislas  Bnimi,  Mee- 
zislav  Epstein,  Alexander  Goldstand,  Stanislas  Kro- 
nenbcrg,  Jlichael  Landau,  Stanislas  Lesser,  Ludwig 
Natlianson,  and  Julius  Wienj'avski. 

The  growth  and  proportion  of  the  Jewi.sh  popu- 
lation of  Warsaw  since  1882  are  slio%vn  by  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Jevrlsb  Population. 

Total  Population. 

1876 

ns.ims 
i-T.'.iir 

i.").H,ir)4 

Kil.BTS 
■2M.713 

Jewish  Birtti.". 

3.899 
4.744 

307.431 

18S3 

■v^-.i.un 

IHSb 

4ii<i.:Ht"i 

1890 

4.')r>,K;'ia 

IS9T 

1901 

ttis.ais 

711,'JS8 

1882 

1901 

Tolal  Births. 

14,991 
l.o,41(i 

Bibi.i<)(;rapiiv:  Starozit)ie  Pohkic^ii.i'A:  Sot>tPsczansl{l. /?j/8 
HMiiriiiiy  m  ir(ir.«3<iiri/.  p.  20:  Przyborawslii,  Z  I'rzcszlii- 
sci  \Varsza>ni.  i.;J4(».  Warsaw.  1899;  Nusshauin,  Szkicc  His- 
toriicziie  z  Zycia  Ztidnxv  U'  n'amzawic,  ib.  ISSl ;  Den,  1S7U- 
1871. 
n.  R.  J.  G.  L. 

FoUowingare  listsof  rabbis,  dayyanim,  and  schol- 
ars of  Warsaw  and  of  its  suburb  Praga: 

Rabbis  and  Dayyanim:  Dnli  Rfrash  ben  Rtnibpn  (d. 
Fel).  27.  l-sl'.ti.  nibl)i  of  I*ra(ra ;  Siliillah  lien  Alexander  Siisskind 
(1.1.  (Jet.  3.  1S22),  da.v.van;  Solomon  ben  Jndah  Lob  <d.  Feb.  2-t, 
18:i2i,  day.van,  and  author  of  "  Sliebile  Torah "  (Warsaw  [?1, 
ISOI);  Abraham  Atiele  (d.  April  14,  1SJ2,.  day.van  for  forty  years; 
Aryeh  Lot)  h.  Moses  Zunz  (d.  April  22, 18331.  dayyan,  and  author 
of  "  Ya'alat  pen  "  (Praga.  1793)  and  "  Get  Melfushshar  "  (War- 


saw, 1811);  Mordecai  b.  Phinehas  (d.  .May  7,  lSi7),  rabbi  of 
Prapi ;  Solomon  Zairnan  b.  Isaac  of  Posen  td.  Mareh  2ii,  ls:i9), 
nr«l  district  ralibl  of  Warsavvand  vicinity,  and  author  of  "'  Heni- 
liai  Slieloaioli"  (Warsaw,  ISKil;  David  Jcdidiah  I).  Israel  (d. 
A|iril  14.  IMSi.dayyan  for  forty  years;  Hayyini  Davidsohn  b. 
David  Teliete  (d.  Marcli  17,  1S.">4),  rabbi  tori) f teen  yeai's  (eulogy 
by  Benjamin  David  Rabinowicz  in  "  Kuah  IJayylin,"  Warsaw, 
ISMi;  .Mordecai  b.  Neheuiiah  (d.  July  I,  185.5),  dayyau,  and  au- 
tlior  of  "  Mor  Deror,"  a  commentary  on  the  llapj^adati :  SmnucI 
1).  Dob  Bersohn  (d.  Feb.  27.  IS-Vi),  dayyan  for  eiirhteen  .vcars ; 
Mcir  b.  Eliczer  (d.  Starch  l(j,  18C3),  ralilii  of  Piiica  for  thirly 
years;  Israel  Muscbkat  (d.  Feb.  28,  186S),  rablii  of  Prasra  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  author  of  "Hare  Besaniim,"  aconunen- 
tary  on  the  pniyers,  and  "  Kashe  Besamim,"  a  commentary  on 
the  Bililc  and  on  Ilie  Talmudic  Haggadah :  Judah  A  ryeh  Lfilaish, 
known  as  "the  Uoly  "  (d.  Sept.  1,  ISBS),  dayyan  for  thirty-three 
years;  Dob  Berush  Meisels  (d.  Feb.  l(i,  1870),  rabhi  for  fourteen 
years;  Judah  Heschet  b.  Galiriel  floldstadt  (d.  May  4,  1872), 
dayyan  ;  Nathan  b.  Dob  of  Siemjaticz  (d.  July  22,  1873).  dayyan 
for  forty-three  years;  Solomon  Hiliel  (d.  May  25,  1874k  dayyan, 
and  author  of  "  "Aleret  Shelomoh,"  on  Eben  ha-"Ezer  and  Mas- 
seket  l>iddusliin ;  Jacob  b.  Isiuic  Gesundheit  (b.  1814  ;  d.  1878), 
ralilii,  and  autlior  of  "Tif'eret  Ta'akob,"  on  Hoshen  Mish|iat 
(Warsaw.  1842);  Samuel  S.  Kleppis<'h  (b.  1820;  d.  HIOli.  chief 
dayyan  lor  forty  years  ("  Ha-Zeflrah,"  1902,  Nos.  22.5-227). 

'i'iie  list  of  rabbis  of  the  modernized  confrregation.  known 
as  the  "German"  or  "Choir"  congregation,  is  as  follows: 
Aliraham  Meir  Goldschmidt  (b.  1812;  d.  Fel).  8,  18,>;<t),  oniciated 
unlit  18.58,  wlien  he  replaced  A.  Jellinek  at  Leipsic ;  Isaac  Kram- 
sztyk  (1:.  1814  ;  d.  Sept.  2.5,  18S9);  J.  Cylkow,  Polish  translauir  of 
the  Psilms,  with  notes  (Warsaw,  1883);  and  Sanuiel  Poznanskl. 

Scholars:  .loseph  b.  Israel  Lob  (d.  -Aug.  25,  171M);  Joseph 
Samuel  b.  Abigdor  (d.  in  Praga  Oct.  14,  Is(«)),  parnas  of  the 
Council  of  Four  Lands;  Benjamin  Zeeb  Wolf  Cohen  Id.  April 
2;i,  1808 ;  first  recorded  burial  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  in  War- 
saw, which  was  opened  in  1807);  Moses  .Solomon  Zaiman  (d. 
Jan.  7,  1816),  formerly  rabbi  of  Cracow,  and  gabliai  of  the  Holy 
Land  Halukkah  Fund;  Baer  Berksohn  (d.  March  12,  IWll),  left 
a  legacy,  the  interest  on  which  is  to  be  distributed  among  the 
poor  on  his  Jaurzeit;  Abraham  Jacob  Stern  (d.  Feb.  3,  1842), 
asu-ononier  and  mathematician,  father-in-law  of  Jlayyim  Selig 
Slonimski ;  Jacob  Moses  b.  Solomon  Zaiman  Jerislawer  (d.  March 
111.  I842I,  pulilisher  of  the  works  of  R.  Low  of  Prague ;  Solomon 
lien  Judah  Blumberg  (d.  Oct.  2,  1850).  parnas  and  philanthro- 
pist (left  fund  for  a  synagogue);  Anton  Eisenbaum  (b.  1791 :  d. 
1S.52I,  editor  and  pubtisher  (1823-24)  of  "  Der  Beobachter  an  der 
Weichsel,"  ttie  flrst  Yiddish  newspaper  in  Poland  :  Abraham 
Buchncr,  instruct<jr  in  the  Rabbinerschule,  and  author  of  "  Do- 
reshTob"  (Warsaw,  1830)  and  "Der  Talmud"  (2vols.,i7).184«); 
Isaac  LOb  Peretz  (born  at  Samoscz,  Jlay,  1&51).  the  poet; 
Klciizar  Thalgrun  (d.  April  2,  lS57i,  German  translator  of  the 
Psalms,  with  bi'ur  "Tokaliat  Musar"  (Warsaw,  18.54);  Hay.vim 
Gershon  1).  Hiliel  Cohen  Halle  (d.  Oct.  1, 1857),  comauinal  worker, 
and  foamier  of  the  synagogue  at  tlie  Iron  Gat^ :  Jai'oh  David 
Schapiro  (d.  Aug.  5,  IStCSi,  fcjrmerly  rabbi  of  Wiszagrod,  and 
author  of  annotations  on"Torat  Kohauim  "  ;  Samuel  b.  Abra- 
ham Fliederbanm  (d.  April  6, 1867),gat)baiof  ttie  burial  society; 
Hiliel  (ileitstcin  (d.  1867),  editor  of  the  "  Warschauer  Jiidische 
Zeitimg";  Zusze  b.  Wolf  Ulrich  (d.  April  23,  1868),  founder 
and  leader  of  a  synagogue;  Solomon  Baer  (d.  Dec.  1,  1868), 
formerly  rabbi  of  Naszelsk.  and  author  of  "  Dil)re  Shelomoh," 
Talmudic  novella?;  Moses  b.  Eliezer  Lippman  Feinkind  (d.  May 
17,  1869),  gabbai  of  the  Jewish  liospitat ;  Moses  b.  Enoch  Zundel 
Endelman  (b.  1808;  d.  Dec.  16,  1869),  communal  worker  and 
galibai ;  Jacob  Tugendhotd  (b.  1791 ;  d.  April  20,  1871),  author, 
translator,  and  censor  of  Hebrew  books  (see  "  Maggid  Mistineh." 
i.  .59);  Joshua  b.  Solomon  Lob  of  Ostrowa  (d.  April  25.  1873), 
author  of  "  Toledot  Adam  " ;  Menahem  Mendel  b.  Zeelt  (d.  May 
13,  1873).  rosh  yeshibah;  Bunem  Wolf  Zeeb  Mendelssohn  (d. 
Nov.  28,  1875),  rosh  yeshibah,  and  authorof  "Terumat  Zahab"; 
Menahem  Mendel  Oettinger  (d.  July  8,  1878),  bequeathed  10,000 
rul>les  to  the  Jewisli  community ;  Jacob  Joseph  b.  Mattitliiah 
Hayyim  (d,  Aug.  3, 187S).  publisher  of  Hebrew  books,  and  author 
of  "Sefer  ha-Mizwot"  ;  Sirahah  b.  Mordecai  Posner  (d.  Oct.  17. 
1878),  author  of"  Ha-Zofeh  be-Erez  Nod"  ("Tlie  Wandering 
Jew");  Judah  b.  Zimel  Epstein  (d.  Oct.  7,  1879),  authorof 
"  Minhat  Yehudah  " ;  Moses  b.  Mordecai  Lipschitz  (d.  April  5, 
1881),  left  legacy  of  15,000  rubles  to  the  community;  Abraham 
b.  Siissman  Jabez  (d.  Feb.  28,  1882),  autlior  and  pulilisher; 
Jacob  Nathanson  (b.  18:52;  d.  Sept.  14,  1881),  professor  of  chem- 
istry; Gabriel  Judah  Lichtenfeld  (b.  1811;  d.  March  22,  1887), 
author  and  mathematician;  Isaac  Goldmann  (b.  1812;  d.  .Ian. 
13, 1888).  Hebraist  and  author ;  Abraham  Zuckerman  (b.  1843 ; 
d.  April  21,  1892),  Hebrew  pubUsher:  Moses  Cohen  (b.  1820;  d. 
Aug.  31. 1892),  communal  worker,  and  author  of  a  Polish  work 
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In  defense  of  the  shehltah  ;  Hllarlus  (Hillell  Nussbaum  (b. 
l»-'0;  d.  Iti'Jo),  I'olisli  liisliihun ;  Saiuucl  Hiisrii  IVIiiii  (b.  IKil ; 
(i.  Sept.  :*),  ISSXi),  author  ;  Abraham  Shalom  I'Tledberg  (b.  1S!8 ; 
d.  March  :J1,  l'J02),  author  anil  editor ;  Hayylin  Selltr  Slunlm.skl 
(b.  ISIU;  d.  May  15,  ISKHj,  author  and  scientist;  Moses  Forelle 
(b.  IsU}.  calcndarist  and  author  (see  "Sefer  Zikkaron");  Stan- 
islaus Kniriisztyk  lb.  Is4l),  naturalist;  Saul  I'Incus  Itahino. 
witz  lb.  Usi.'i),  editor  of  "  Keneset  Ylsrael,"  an  Illustrated  He- 
brew magazine,  and  translator  of  (Jriitz's  "  (ieschlcbte  der 
JuUen";  Mordecal  Spector  (b.  1H.VJ),  inlltor  of  the  '■  Haus- 
fri'und"  and  the  ■■Fainilienfremid"  ;  Nahum  Sokolow  (b.  IWlt), 
editor  of  "lla-Zellrah,"  the  lli-st  Hebrew  daily  ;  Hen-Avlcdor 
lb.  18t)7),  founder  of  the  two  publishing-houses  named  rest)ect- 
irely    "Ahiasaf"    and '"Tushiyyah." 

Bibliography:  Samuel  Jewniu,  Nahalat  'Olamim,  Warsaw. 
1882. 
II.  It.  J.  I).  E. 

WARSCHAUER     jiJDISCHE     ZEITUNG. 

Sec  ri;Kiiii>i(  Ai.s. 

WARSHAWSKI,  MARK  SAMOILOVICH : 

Russian  writer ;  liuru  at  KliciSdii  iu  ISoii.  He  re- 
ceived liis  early  edticatiou  at  a  gymnasium  in  St. 
Peter.sburg,  and  tlien  studied  cngineeiing  at  the 
ministerial  Institute  for  Engineers.  Later  he  took 
up  the  study  of  law  at  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, from  which  lie  was  graduated  iu  jurispru- 
dence in  1879. 

Since  1WT4  Waisliawski  has  been  a  contributor  to 
tlie  St.  Petersburg  daily  "Novosti,"  in  which  he  has 
published  a  series  of  humoristic  poems.  In  1878 
he  wrote  feuilletons  for  "  Uusski  Jlir,"  and  he  has 
been  a  contributor  also  to  the  humoristic  weeklies 
"Pchela"  and  "Strekoza. "  He  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  for  sometime  associate  editor,  of  the 
Ru,sso-Jewisb  periodical  "Hazsvyet"  (1879-81),  to 
which  he  conlribiited  various  essiiys,  as  well  as 
sketches  of  Jewish  life.  lie  has  contributed  also  to 
the  "Voskbod,"  and  has  iiublisbed  a  collection  of 
poems  entitled  "U  Morya"  (St.  Petersburg,  1884). 

II.  u.  M.  R. 

WASHING  :  As  compared  with  the  Greeks  and 
lininaiis,  ihi-  Hebrews  paid  lillle  attention  to  the 
care  of  the  body ;  and  the  bath  was  a  rarity  in  ft 
land  where  water  was  relatively  scarce.  It  was  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  personal  cleanliness  should 
iiavea  religious  basis,  and  that  the  cull  should  or- 
dain frei|uent  ablutions.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
ancient  custom  of  washing  before  meals  may  have 
had  its  origin  in  ritualistic  rei|uiremenls:  and  water 
wasjm  im|)ortant  f;ictor  in  the  Hebrew  cult  as  in  all 
other  Semitic  religions.  A  partial  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  lies  in  the  fact  that  springs  luid 
rivers  were  often  worshiped  by  the  Semiles  cither 
ns  gods  or  as  the  dwelling-places  of  divinities.  To 
bathe  or  wash  in  such  waters  was,  therefore,  in  itself 
a  ritualistic  act,  although  this  should  not  betaken 
to  Imply  that  all  waier  was  holy,  and  it  nuist  also 
be  borne  iu  mind  that  one  who  wished  to  take  part 
in  a  ritualistic  act  had  lirsl  to  lie  in  a  condition  ap- 
propriale  to  it,  or,  in  other  words,  had  to  be  ritnally 
clean. 

The  original  meaning  of  this  concept  can  not  be 
discussed  here;  for  many  things  conditioneil  "pu- 
rity." just  as  there  were  miuiy  things  which  made 
one  rituidly  deliled.  First  of  all,  however,  liudily 
cleanliness  was  requisite;  for  one  could  no  more 
come  unclean  into  the  presence  of  God  than  be- 
fore the  king.     Couseiiucully  a  man  washed   not 


only  himself  (Gen.  xxxv.  2:  Ex.  xxx.  17  tt  vr/.). 
but  also  his  clothes  (Ex.  xix.  10  el  «■(/.),  while  the 
camp  of  Israel,  which  was  considered  a  holy  place 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  Yiiwie.  was  detiled 
by  any  pollution  (Ueut.  xxiil.  10  et  uq.).  It  thus 
becomes  plain  how  ablutions  developed  into  syiii 
holistic  purilicatious,  especially  from  ritualistic 
detilements.  It  is  siitlleient  in  this  conneetioii  to 
allude  to  the  ritual  uncleamiess  eonnecleil  with  cer- 
tain physical  pollutions,  as  with  touching  a  corpse, 
a  leper,  or  his  house,  or  with  sexual  iiiienourse. 
From  this  standpoint  of  syndjulic  puriliciiliiui  ablu- 
tions were  prescribed,  in  the  course  of  the  ilevelop- 
nient  of  the  Ljuv.  for  a  number  of  impurities  wliicli, 
since  they  could  easily  be  removecl  by  washing, 
were  characterized  as  slight,  in  contradistinction  lo 
those  graver  states  of  detilement  which  retjuired  sac- 
rifice and  the  like.  Thus,  the  clothing  of  a  leper 
(Lev.  xiii.  6,  34,  54-58).  one  who  had  been  in  a  leper's 
house  (Lev.  xiv.  47),  and  the  house  itsi-lf  (Lev.  xiv. 
.52)  were  to  he  washed,  while  washing  als<i  removed 
the  pollution  resulting  from  sexual  intercourse  and 
the  like.     See  also  Ablution. 

E.  G.  II.  I.    Bk. 

WASHINGTON:  The  extreme  nortliweslem 
state  (di  ilii  I'adlic  coast,  L'liited  Stales  of  America; 
originally  a  part  of  Oregon,  but  adinitteil  to  the 
Union  ill  188D.  The  first  Jewish  pioneers  iirobiibly 
went  to  Washington  about  l.'SliO.  eilher  from  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  which  then  contained  ii  large  Jewish 
settlement,  or  from  I'nrtland.  at  llml  time  the  only 
prominent  American  settlement  norili  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  from  Walla  Walla,  the  largest  post  mi  the 
frontier  trail  from  the  East  to  the  North- Pacific 
coast  during  the  Civil  war. 

Seattle,  which  early  becnnie  the  metropolis  of 
the  &U\U\  was  first  visiti'd  by  Jews  about  IHfW.  w  hen 
the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  S<"hwabaclier  iV  t'u. 
was  opened  in  Walla  Walla.  The  members  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  firm  frei|Uinlly  went  to  Seattle; 
and  they  started  a  branch  there  in  18(10.  The  first 
regular  congregation,  called  Ohrves  Sliolom,  was 
organi/.eil  in  1887.  and  a  pint  lora  cemetery  was  pur- 
chased two  yi-ars  later.  A  synagogue  was  built  and 
dedicated  in  l.'^Ol,  but  was  sold,  and  the  Kiform 
("ongrcgation  Temple de  Ilir.sch  was  organi/id  May 
21).  lM!l!t,  ehietly  through  the  elTorls  of  U>o  Kolin. 
The  riuindation  anil  first  story  of  the  Mew  leiiiple 
were  finished  and  dedicated  Sept.  IH.  IWH,  I{. 
Hrown  (now  in  San  Francisco)  iiiiil  W.  Abndiainson 
(now  ill  Portland)  were  IheoMlcialingnil'''-  •  '  '  •■- 
gregation  Ohevi'S  .Sholom,  and  Tln-o.  F 

been  the  miiiisterof  Coiigreyation  Tempi.  ■.     i Ii 

since  its  organization  in   ISltll.     In  adilillon  to  the 
Heforni  congregation  there  is  an  On !■■■'•  ■»  .,..,.,.-., 
tioii.  llickorCliolem,  which  was  fon 

Hrooksisthehazzaiiaiidrablii: ' 

worships  in  a  synagogue.  The  '- 
oleiit  Society  owns  the  IlilK  .  .  . 
where  members  of  the  Ui'forin  con 
terred,  while-  Orthodox  J"  -  ■'■    '■ 
Cemetery,  the  properly  ■ 

lion.     The   following  li ■  ' 

sociellesexistln  S<altle:  Sentllell' 

Society.  Ijidies"  Hebrew  IJeiievolen  .^ 

fioro  SwHety,  Temple  Auxlliarj-,  C^uiicU  of  Jowtata 


WashinKton 
Water 
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Women,  and  Sons  of  Zion.  Tlie  Indepeniitut  Order 
of  B'nai  IJ'rilli  is  Represented  by  two  lodijes,  Seattle 
Lodge  No.  342  (orjimiized  in  lS83)aud  lliUleslieinier 
Lodge  No.  503  (organized  in  1900).  Tlie  Coneordia 
Club,  founded  in  1903,  is  a  liourisliiug  social  organ- 
ization. 

Next  in  size  to  the  Jewish  community  of  Seattle 
is  that  of  Spokane,  where  the  congregation  Enianu- 
El,  organized  Sept.  2.S.  1890.  now  (190."))  has  a  niem- 
hershii)  of  about  .si.My.  Uabbis  E.  Sehreiber.  A. 
Farber.  and  Jacob  Bloclihave  oHiciated  as  ministers, 
and  tlie  present  incumbent  is  Rabbi  D.  Levinc.  The 
communal  societies  are  the  Judith  Moiitetiore  Society 
(an  au.\iliary  of  the  temple),  the  Ladies'  Benevolent 
Society,  and  the  Daughters  of  Israel  (auxiliary  of 
the  .semiorgaui/.ed  Orthodox  community).  Abraham 
Geiger  Lodge  No.  423. 1. 0. B. B. ,  chartered  in  March, 
1893.  has  about  fifty  members. 

The  Beth  Israel  congregation  in  Tacoma  was 
organized  in  1892  and  completed  its  temple  in  1893. 
The  congregation,  conservative  in  character,  num- 
bers about  sixty-five  members.  There  are  several 
auxiliary  societies,  comprising  the  Lady  Judith 
Monteiiore  Society,  a  section  of  the  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women,  and  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Societ}', 
which  owns  a  large  cemetery.  A  B'nai  B'rith  lodge 
formerly  existed  in  the  city,  but  the  removal  of 
many  members  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  charter 
to  the  grand  lodge.  Jlontague  N.  A.  Cohen  (now 
of  Sacramento)  was  the  minister  of  the  congregation 
during  the  year  1903-4. 

A  few  Jewish  families  that  are  not  regularlj'  or- 
ganized into  congregations  live  in  Walla  Walla. 
Olympia  (a  cemetery  plot  was  bought  in  1872),  El- 
lensbnrg.  Aberdeen,  Iloquiam,  South  Bend,  Everett, 
and  Bellingham. 

Among  the  eminent  Jews  of  Washington  have  been 
Gen.  Edward  S.  Solomon,  who  was  sentbj'  President 
Grant  to  be  governor  of  the  territorj-  of  Washington 
from  1870  to  1872,  and  Bailey  Gatzert,  who  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Seattle,  and  for  several  years  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  Pacific  coast,  be- 
ing president  of  the  firm  of  Schwabacher  &  Co.  from 
1888  to  1893.  the  year  of  his  death,  and  also  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  GatzertSchwabacher  Land  Co. 

In  a  total  population  of  about  750,000  (according 
to  the  most  accurate  estimate  for  the  year  1905), 
the  Jews  of  Washington  number  approximately 
8,500. 

A.  T.  F.  J. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. :  Capital  of  the  United 
States;  situated  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the 
Potomac  River.  In  1849  there  were  in  Washington 
six  Jews,  who  were  engaged  in  business  on  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  and  who  went  to  Baltimore  for  the 
important  holy-day  services.  On  April  35,  1852,  the 
First  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation  was  organ- 
ized ;  it  numbered  twenty-one  members,  and  Solomon 
Pribram  was  elected  its  first  president.  Two  years 
later  the  membership  had  increased  to  forty-two; 
and  on  Dec.  13,  18.55,  at  the  thirty -fourth  session  of 
Congress,  a  special  act  was  passed,  "that  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  heretofore  granted 
by  the  law  to  the  Christian  churches  in  the  city  of 
Washington  be  and  the  same  hereby  are  extended  to 
the  Hebrew  Congregation  of  said  city." 


This  marks  the  incorporation  of  the  first  Jewish 
institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  con- 
gregation grew  steadily  in  membership  and  in  intlu- 
cnce;  and  in  18G3  it  acquired  for  a  jilace  of  worship 
the  old  Jlethodist  church,  which  had  been  utilized 
by  the  govenuncnt  for  hospital  purjioses  during  the 
Civil  war.  In  1898  the  congregation  moved  into  its 
present  stately  edifice,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was 
laid  by  President  JIcKinley  in  the  presence  of  his 
entire  "cabinet,  on  Sept.  16,  1897.  The  First  Wash- 
ington Hebrew  Congregation  is  the  only  I{eform 
congregation  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its  pres- 
ent (190.5)  membership  is  350,  and  itsreligiousschool 
is  attended  by  200  children.  The  following  readers 
and  ral)bis  have  ofUciated  since  18.54:  S.  JI.  Lans- 
burgh,  S.  Weil,  J.  L.  Jacobson,  Herman  Baar,  Isaac 
Stampel,  M.  Goldberg,  Louis  Stern,  and  Abrain 
Simon.  Rabbis  Simon  and  Stern  are  olliciatiug 
conjointly. 

In  1870  thirty-five  members  left  the  parent  body 
to  form  an  independent  congregation,  with  Isaac 
Stampel  as  hazzan.  This  congregation,  which  was 
called  Adath  Israel,  was  organized  as  a  protest 
against  the  Reform  tendencies  of  the  old  congrega- 
tion. In  1873  Adath  Israel  moved  info  its  present 
liome  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  G  streets,  its  syna- 
gogue being  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  President 
Grant  and  his  cabinet.  Its  present  membership  in- 
cludes 150  families,  ministered  to  by  Halibi  Julius 
T.  Loeb;  and  its  religious  school  is  attended  by 
sixty-five  pupils. 

The  Ahabai  Shalom  congregation  was  organized 
in  1902  as  a  result  of  the  union  of  two  smaller  heb- 
rot,  the  Chaj'ai  Odom  (founded  1890)  and  the  Agoo- 
datli  Achim  (1898).  It  has  a  membership  of  125 
families,  and  its  present  hazzan  is  Robert  Graff- 
man,  who  conducts  a  day-school  at  G07  H  street  for 
twentj'-five  pupils.  The  Talmud  Torah  congrega- 
tion (present  hazzan,  M.  R.  .Joelson)  was  founded  in 
1890.  and  meets  on  4i  street,  southwest.  It  has  a 
membership  of  seventy  persons,  but  no  religious 
school.  All  four  congregations  maintain  cemeteries 
on  the  same  plot  of  ground  on  Harrison  road. 

The  leading  charitable,  religiims,  and  literary  .soci- 
eties are:  (1)  The  United  Hebrew  Charities  (found- 
ed 1883;  incorporated  1893;  annual  income  about 
•53,000;  president,  I.  L.  Blout,  appointed  1894);  (2) 
The  Hebrew  Free  Inn,  for  the  temporary  care  of  the 
indigent;  controlled  by  the  executive  board  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities;  (3)  The  Hebrew  Relief 
Society  (founded  190.5);  (4)  The  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
Society  of  Adath  Israel:  (5)  The  Old  B'nai  Zion  ;  (6) 
The  Rebecca  Lodge  (1863) ;  (7)  The  Deborah  Lodge 
(1875);  (8)  The  Liberty  Lodge  No,  19,  I.O.S.B. 
(1894);  (9)  The  Friendship  Circle  (1897);  (10)  The 
Senior  and  Junior  Councils  of  Jewish  Women;  (11) 
The  Elijah,  Grace  Aguilar,  and  Argo  lodges, 
LO.B.B. ;  (12)  Tlie  B'nth  Abraham  and  the  Inde- 
pendent B'rith  Abraham;  (13)  The  Sons  of  Judali; 
(14)  The  Mercantile  Club;  (1.5)  The  Hebrew  Liter- 
ary Society;  (16)  The  Free  Sons  of  Benjamin;  (17) 
The  Young  People's  Union  of  Zion. 

While  most  of  the  Jews  of  Washington  are  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  the  legal  and  medical  profes- 
sions are  also  creditably  represented.  Among  the 
most  prominent  Jews  may  be  mentioned :  Commodore 
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Uriiili  P.  Levy,  Simon  Wolf  (])iil)licist  and  author), 
Miix  \Ve3i  (artist),  Eiiiilf  Hcrliiicr  (iiivciilDr),  Adol- 
pluis  S.  Soloiiuiris,  Cyrus  Adlcr  (assistant  secretary, 
Sniilhsonian  Institution),  and  Dr.  Milton  J.  Hosc-nau 
(diroptor,  IIyi:ienic  Lal)oratory,  Marine  Hospital 
Service).  Tlie  Jewish  population  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  mav  be  idaced  at  4.000. 
A.  "  A.  S. 

WASKER,  SILLEMAN  ABAJEE  (SOLO- 
MON ABRAHAM):  iieni-Israel  sdhlier:  died 
abcjut  1850.  lie  enlisted  in  the  Third  Uegimenl 
Native  (Indian)  Light  Infantry,  Jan.  1,  1809,  and 
was  jjresent  at  tlie  battles  of  Puna,  Husood,  Khur, 
Multan,  Kittoor,  and  Gujarat,  rising  ultimately  to 
the  highest  rank  open  to  a  native  soldier,  that  of 
sirdar  hahadur;  ho  was  also  decorated  witli  the  first 
class  Order  of  the  Star  of  British  India.  He  retired 
from  the  army  in  March,  1H4(>,  after  a  service  of 
thirty  seven  years,  during  twenty-five  of  which  he 
■was  native  commander  of  the  Beni-Israel  regiment. 

Bnu.iocR.iPiiv  :  H.  Samuel,  Sketch  nf  Beni-hrail,  pp.  34  2.5. 

J. 
WASSERTRILLING,  HERMANN  (ZEBI 
HIRSCH  BEN  NATHAN) :  Au.strian  Hebraist; 
Uourished  in  the  nineteenth  century;  born  at  IJosko- 
witz,  Moravia.  He  otlieiated  as  teacher  in  the  Jewish 
scliool  of  Hotzenplotz,  Silesia,  about  1M50,  and  later 
as  rabl)i  of  Bojauowo,  Po.sen.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  his  works,  all  published  at  Hreslau:  "Hadrat 
Elisha' "  (1857),  an  epic  poem  in  nine  cantos,  de- 
scribing the  life  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  ami  giving 
also  a  brief  history  of  contemporary  kings;  "  Xe/.er 
llamudot  "  (IHGO),  an  ejiic  poem  in  eight  cantos,  being 
a  history  of  Daniel  and  his  contemporaries  under 
the  reign  of  the  Babylonian.  Jledian,  and  Per.sian 
kings  until  the  return  of  the  Israelites  to  Jerussilem, 
and  the  building  of  the  Second  Temple;  "  .Mattenat 
Nal.iali'el  "  (part  i.,  18()0;  part  ii.,  1808),  a  colh'Clion 
of  legends  from  the  Talnnid.  Mi<lrash,  and  the  mid- 
rashic  commentaries,  arranged  in  verse  in  the  order 
of  the  weekly  lessons;  "Torat  Im-Herit "  (18(ii)),  a 
treatise  in  reply  to  a  (luestion  on  circumcision  ad 
dressed  to  the  synod  of  Leipsic  by  Max  Engel 
(July,  1809). 

BiBi.lOGRAPnv:  Filrsl,  liilil.  Jml.  111.  «.'>;  l.lp|M-.  llililii,tnn- 
phLiihis  l.ixiviin.  I.  .'ilS;  zpllllii,   HiW.   I'lmt-Moultln.  pp. 

4W-llfi. 

p.  M.  Ski.. 

WASSERZUG,  HAIM  :  English  hazzaii  and 
coni|ioMr;  hi.rn  .11  Slnrilz.  Prussian  Poland,  1822; 
died  at  Brighton,  England,  Aug.  24,  1882.  As  a 
child  he  was  endowed  with  a  remarkably  sweet 
voice,  and  at  eighteen  he  was  elected  liazzan  at 
Konin.  His  renown  soon  spread  among  the  Jewish 
communities  of  Poland,  and  he  received  a  call  as 
hazzan  to  Novy-Dvor,  where  his  introduction  of 
choral  singing  and  singing  in  harmony,  instead  of 
the  tlu'U  lu-evalenfhazzanut,"  aroused  considerable 
ojiposition  against  him  on  the  part  of  the  Hasidini. 
Thirteen  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  a  postal 
Louisa,  near  the  Lilhmmian  frontier.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  five  years,  when  he  was  elected  canbir 
of  the  Wilna  congregation.  In  1807,  on  the  opc^niiig 
of  the  North  London  Synagogue,  he  was  elected  its 
first  render,  which  ollice  he  held  until  liis  death  in 
1882. 


During  bi.s  hazzanship  at  Wilna,  \Vas.serzug 
wrote  some  sacred  compositions  whicli,  under  the 
title  "Scfer  Shire  Mikdash,"  were-  published  in 
London,  1878.  These  compositions  received  high 
comineudation;  and  some  of  the  principal  cantors  of 
the  European  continent  and  of  America  were  nuni- 
bere<l  among  his  disciples.  His  son,  David  Wasser- 
zug,  was  educated  at  .lews' College,  London,  and  has 
olficiated  as  rabbi  at  Cardill  in  Wales,  at  Johannes- 
burg in  South  Africa,  and,  since  190").  at  the  Dalstoii 
Synagogue,  London. 
nini.iofiRAPHT:  Jcu:  fVirmi.  and  Jew.  tTorW,  Sept.  1,  1882. 

.1  G.    L. 

WATCH-NIGHT.     See  Waciisacht. 

WATER :    Water  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jews 

as  extremely  important  and  precious.  The  first 
thing  placed  before  a  guest  was  water  to  wash  liis 
feet  (Gen.  xviii.  4,  xxiv.  32),  and  it  was  a  duly  of 
hospitality  to  give  water  to  strangers  coming  into 
the  house,  or  even  pu.ssing  by  {ih.  xxiv. 
Water  for  17,  43).  The  nou-fulfilmeiit  of  this 
Guests.  duty  often  resulted  in  serious  hostili- 
ties. Thus,  when  the  Israelites  were 
marching  toward  Palestine  they  were  prevented 
from  passing  through  Edom,  Aininon.  and  Moab 
because  the  inhabitants  refused  to  give  them  a  drink 
of  water,  even  for  money.  Two  hundred  years 
later  this  residted  in  bitter  warfare  (see  AmmhN; 
jEniTiiAii).  During  the  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness the  lack  of  water  cau.sed  the  Isnudites  to  mur- 
mur against  their  leader  (Ex.  xv.  22-25.  xvii.  1-7; 
Num.  XX.  1-13).  On  the  other  hand,  the  heroes  of 
King  David's  guard  won  distinction  by  pnxMiring 
water  for  the  king  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  (II  Sam. 
xxiii.  16;  I  Chrou.  xi.  17-18). 

Water  was  of  great  importance  in  puriHoation. 
being  used   in   cleansing   the  leper,  in  sickness,  in 
washing  utensils,  and  in  tlie  cliitnsing 
For  of  one  who  had  been  defileil  by  touch- 

Ritual       ing  an  unclean  body  (Lev.  xv.  1(1-22. 
Purposes.    27).     The  liability  of  plants  and  fruits 
to  defilement   was  increiuscd  by  con- 
tact with  water  (Lev.  xi.  38).  a  contingency  which 
formed  a  topic  of  much  discussion  in  the  Talmudic 
period,  and  bcaime  the  subject  of  the  treatlst^  Mak- 

SIIIIIIN. 

The  offering  of  water  as  a  libation  was  an  an 
cieiit  institution,  and  even  before  the  kingdom  wh!| 
established  the  Israelitish  tribes,  after  having  suf- 
fered repeated  defeats  at  Ihehanilsof  the  Philistines, 
gathered  together  at  Mizpeh  at  the  command  of  the 
prophet  Samuel,  aiul  poured  water  on  thi-  ground 
before  Yiiwii  (I  Sam.  vii.  fi-O).  An  apparent  ana- 
logue to  this  is  foutiil  in  tin'  story  that  at  tin-  gniil 
feastof  Baal  the  prophet  Elijah  poured  water  in  the 
trench  which  surrounded  the  altar  (I  Kings  xviil 
35),  possibly  to  enhance  the  minule.     The  llUilioii 

at  the  Feast  of  TalK-rimcles.  wlicn  the 
Libations,    high  priest  sprinklol  water  upon  tbo 

altar  as  a  sjicrifice,  was  a  hiter  devel 
opment  of  the  ancient  offering ;  it  whs  a  feature  of 
the  ritual  until  thedestructlcm  of  the  S<toiul  Temple, 
and  the  disregard  of  It  by  Ai.kvanpkii  Jann.kis 
entailed  terrible  con.-MMiueiiCfS  icomp.  Suk.  ■18b). 
The  wortl  "water"  WHS  often  used  by  the  Jews 
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symbolically,  especially  in  expressing  grief,  i.e., 
tears  (Jer.  ix.  1,  IS;  Ps.  cxix.  136).  A  misfortune 
of  great  magnitmle.  the  full  extent  of  which  it 
seemed  impiissible  to  fathom,  was  likened  to  water 
(Lam.  iii.  54;  Ps.  Ixix.  3,  cxxiv.  4-.")),  while  the  con- 
stant flow  and  unrest  of  water  were  symbolic  of 
numerous  descendants  (Num.  xxiv.  7).  The  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  their  cc)nii)letc  remission  were 
tj'pilied  by  sjirinkling  with  clean  water  (Kzek. 
xxxvi.  2.5);  and  in  Jer.  ii.  13  God  is  compared  to  a 
fountain  of  living  waters.  It  was  eustomarj'  in  the 
Talnuidic  period,  moreover,  to  u-se  "water"  sym- 
bolically for  the  divine  teachings  (see  Mek.,  Beshal- 
lah,  Wayassii'.  1) ;  so  that  in  several  passages  the  term 
"  water  "  is  used  without  any  amplilieation  whatever 
(comp.  Hag.  3a;  B.  M.  H4b;  Hor.  14a;  Ab.  i.  2). 

Water  jirejiared  with  the  ashes  of  the  Kkd  Heifeu 
was  espeeiully  important,  since,  even  though  un- 
clean, it  had  the  power  of  cleansing  men  and  things 
infected  with  delilemeut.  Still  more  important. 
however,  was  the  "  water  of  bitterness,"  the  so-called 
"me  ha-iuarim  ha-me'arerim,"  which 

"Water      was  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
of  Bitter-     ner:    Into  an  earthen  vessel  the  priest 
ness."         iioured   water  which  had  stood  in  the 
Temple,  and  with  this  water  he  luixed 
dust  taken  from  tlie  Temple  tloor.     If  a  woman  was 
suspected  of  unfaithfulness  toward  her  husband,  the 
priest   pronounced   certain   maledictions,  which   he 
afterward  wrote  on  a  little  scroll.     This  was  then 
dissolved  in  the  water,  which    the  accused  woman 
was  obliged  to  drink  (Num.  v.  17-24;  see  also  the  ar- 
ticle SOT.\Il). 

Water  was  an  important  factor  during  the  first 
three  days  of  Creation.  On  the  first  day  "the  Spirit 
of  God  luoved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters"  (Gen. 
i.  2):  on  the  second  day  the  nether  waters  were  di- 
vided from  the  upper,  and  the  latter  were  trans- 
formed into  the  "rakia',"  or  "firmament"  {ib.  verse 
7);  and  on  the  third  day  the  nether  waters  were 
assigned  th  their  allotted  place,  which  received  the 
name  of  "sea"  (ilt.  verse  10). 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Gnostics,  who  regarded  water  as  the 
original  element,  similar  beliefs  gained  currency 
among  the  Jews,  so  that  Judali  ben  Pazi  transmitted 
the  following  saying  in  the  name  of  H.  Ishmael 
(Yer.  na,g.  ii.,  beginning):  "In  the  beginning  the 
world  consisted  of  water  within  water  (Gen.  i.  2) ; 
the  water  was  then  changed  into  ice  (Ps,  cxlvii.  17), 
and  again  transformed  by  God  into  earth  (Job  xxxvii. 
6).  The  earth  itself,  however,  rests  upon  the  waters, 
and  the  waters  on  the  mountains"  {i.e.,  the  clouds; 
Ps.  civ.  G).  This  teaching,  however,  was  rejected 
by  R.  Akiba,  who  warned  those  scholars  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  study  of  cosmogony  not 
to  be  led  astray  by  Gnosticism,  and  not  to  cry 
"Water!  "  whenever  they  saw  in  their  vi.sions  a  sea 
of  crystal  around  the  throne  of  God  (Hag.  14b).  In 
the  later  Talmudic  period  the  word  "water"  was 
used  as  a  designation  for  mucus,  which  was  called 
"water  from  the  nose"  (Tosef.,  Shab.  viii. ;  Niddah 
55(1).  while  buttermilk  was  termed  "water  of  milk," 
and  unfermented  grape-juice  was  called  "water  of 
the  grape-vine  "  ('Orlali  i.  7). 

E.  G.  n.  S.  O. 


WATER-DRAWING,  FEAST  OF  (nnOC 
nasvj'n  n*3):  .\l  ihe  morning  service  on  each  of 
the  seven  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Sukkot) 
a  libation  of  water  was  made  together  with  the 
ponring  out  of  wine  (Suk.  iv.  1;  Yoma  26b),  the 
water  being  drawn  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam  in  a 
golden  ewer  of  the  capacity  of  three  logs.  It  was 
borne  in  solenui  procession  to  the  water-gate  of  the 
Temple,  where  the  train  halted  while  on  the  Siioi.wr 
was  blown  "  teki'ah,  terti'ah,  telji'ah."  The  proces- 
sion then  ascended  the  "kebesh."  or  slanting  bridge 
to  the  altar,  toward  the  left,  where  stood  on  the 
east  side  of  the  altar  a  silver  bowl  for  the  water  and 
on  the  west  another  for  the  wine,  both  having  snout- 
like openings,  that  in  the  vessel  for  the  wine  being 
somewhat  the  larger.  Both  libations  were  poured 
out  simultaneously  (Suk.  iv.  9). 

Although  there  was  no  direct  Mo.saic  law  for  the 
libation  of  water,  it  was  claimed  by  U.  Xehunya 

of  Beth-horon  that  the  ordinance  was 

A  a  Mo.saic  tradition  (Zeb.  llOal,   while 

Mosaic      H.  Akiba  deduced  a  Mosaic  intimation 

Tradition,   ("remez")  of  the   tradition  from  the 

plural  form  "  u-nesakeha  "  ("drink- 
offerings";  Ninu.  xxix.  31).  R.  Judah  b.  Bathyra 
drew  a  similar  inference  from  the  spellings  Dn'3D3 
and  n'3DJ  as  compared  with  the  usual  DilODJ-  and 
DL3DC'D3  as  compared  with  t3Dt."D3  (Num.  xxix.  30, 
31,  33),  the  superfluous  letters  forming  D'D("  water"  ; 
Shab.  103b);  and  R.  'Ena  confirmed  the  tradition  by 
quoting  Isa.  xii.  3:  " 'I'herefore  with  joy  shall  ye 
draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation"  (Suk. 
48b).  The  treatise  Sukkah  also  explains  the  offering 
as  made  in  order  that  the  rainy  season,  which  begins 
at  that  time  of  the  j'car.  may  be  abundant  (comp. 
R.  II.  i.  2,  16a;Ta'an.  2b). 

Why  the  Rabbis  laid  such  stress  on  the  water-li- 
bation is  not  clear,  unless  there  were  weighty  rea- 
sons which  have  not  been  recorded.  It  may  have 
been  emphasized  to  counteract  the  Gentile  practise 
of  offering  wine  only ;  or  it  may  even  have  been  in- 
tended as  a  temperance  lesson.  At  all  events,  the 
Siidducees  were  stronglj-  oppo.sed  to  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Law,  so  that  on  one  occasion  Alexander 
J.\NN.fiUS  poured  the  water  on  his  feet  instead  of  on 
the  altar,  thus  affronting  the  Pharisaic  sympathies  of 
the  people  so  bitterly  that  they  threw  at  him  the 
etrogim  which  they  carried  in  celebration  and  nearly 
killed  him,  and  the  priest  was  accordingly  reijuired 
thenceforth  to  raise  his  hand  when  he  poured  out 
the  water  at  the  libation  that  his  offering  might  be 
seen  by  all  (Suk.  48b).  To  express  their  contempt 
of  the  Sadducees  on  the  one  hand  and  to  strengthen 
their  own  position  on  the  other,  the  Rabbis  embel- 
lished the  libation  of  water  with  so  nuich  ceremony 
that  it  became  a  favorite  and  distinctive  rite  on 
these  occasions.  On  the  night  of  the  first  day  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple 
was  brillianlly  illunnnaled  with  fotir  golden  lamps, 
each  containing  120  logs  of  oil,  in  which  were 
burning  the  old  girdles  and  garments  of  the  priests 
(Shab.  21a;  Yoma  23a).  These  lamps  were  placed 
on  high  pedestals  which  were  reached  by  ladders; 
and  special  galleries  were  erected  in  the  court  for 
the  accommodation  of  women,  while  the  men  below 
held  torches  in  their  hands,  sang  hymns,  and  danced. 
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On  tlip  fiftcf-n  steps  of  the  Gate  of  Nicanor  stood  the 

LevitL-s.  eliantiiig  the  fifteen  "songs  of  degrees "(Ps, 

cxx.-exxxiv.)  to  the  areompaninienl 

Becomes  of  their  instruments,  of  whieh  the  most 
a  Favorite  important  was  tlie  "halil,"  or  tiute, 
Bite.  although  it  was  used  neither  on  the 
Sa!)hatli  nor  on  tlie  first  day  of  tlie 
feast  (Suk.  v.  1).  Tlie  illumination,  whicli  was  like 
a  sea  of  tire,  lit  up  every  nook  and  corner  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  so  bright  that  in  any  part  of  the 
city  a  woman  could  pick  wheat  from  tlie  chalT. 
AVliosoever  did  not  see  this  celehratiou  never  saw  a 
real  one  (Suk.  oSa).  Ilillel  the  Elder  encouraged 
general  rejoicing  and  participated  in  the  celebration 
that  all  might  follow  his  example,  while  K.  Simeon 
b.  Gamalicd  juggled  witli  eight  torches,  throwing 
tlicm  in  the  air  and  catching  them  again,  thus  show- 
ing liis  joy  at  the  feast.  H.  Joshua  b.  Ilananiali 
states  that  the  festival  was  celebrated  throughout 
the  night  with  songs,  nmsic,  shouting,  clapping  of 
hands,  jumping,  and  dancing. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  libation  of 
water,  being  a  portion  of  the  sacrifice,  was  discon- 
tinued ;  but  the  custom  of  rejoicing  was  retained  for 
some  one  day  of  the  Fea.st  of  Sukkot  other  than  the 
Sabbath  or  a  full  holy  day.  No  "  'am  ha-arez  "  was 
pernntted  to  join  the  celebration,  altho\igh  lie  was 
allowed  to  look  on.  Probably  the  ceremony  origi- 
nally included  a  symbolic  form  of  ]>rayer  for  rain  in 
the  winter  season    (see  Zeeh.  xiv.  lG-19). 

The  feast  of  water-drawing  is  now  celebrated  in 
the  bet  ha-mi<lrash  on  any  night  other  than  Friday 
in  the  middle  of  Sukkot.  At  Jerusalem  each  night 
of  thesemiholy  days  is  observed  in  the  betha-midrash 
or  in  the  synagogue  by  chanting  the  fifteen  "shire 
ha-nia'alot  "  and  appropriate  Hible  verses,  while  the 
Sephardim  have  sjiecial  piyyulim.  After  the  serv- 
ice small  parties  are  formed,  and  engage  in  feasting, 
singing,  and  dancing  till  niidniglit  (Luncz,  "Jeru- 
salem." i.  40).  In  his  "  Die  Eleusinischen  Mysterien 
ini  Tempel  von  .lerusalem "  (in  Hungarian,  in 
"MaL'Var-Zsido  Szemle."  xii.  213;  idem,  in  "Popu- 
liir-Wissenschaftliche  MonatsbliUter,"  xvii.  131)  L. 
Venclianer  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  feast  of 
water-drawing  liears  traces  of  Greek  influence. 

E.  c.  J.   D.  E. 

WATER-RIGHTS.     See  Rir.\ni.\N  Ownkhs, 

WAVE-OFFERING.     Sec  S.\cmFrcE. 

WAW(i):  Sixth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
The  name  possibly  means  "  nail  "  or  "  hook."  and  the 
shape  of  the  letter  in  the  Pheuician  alphabet  bears 
some  resemblance  to  a  hook.  "  Waw"  is  a  labial  spi- 
rant, identical  in  sound  with  the  English  "w." 
When  preceded  by  the  labial  vowel  "u."  it  blends 
with  it("uw"),  the  result  being  a  long  ii  sound ; 
an<l  when  an  a-vowel  i)recedes  it,  the  two  form  the 
diphthong  "au,"  whieh  in  Hebrew  has  passed  into 
"o."  At  the  beginning  of  a  word  (a  position  it  rarely 
has  in  Hebrew)  "  waw  "  retains  its  i-onsonaiilal  value, 
except  when  followed  by  S.  3.  D.  or  a  letter  with 
simple  "shewa."  As  the  first  IcMler  of  verb-stems  it 
has  been  replaced  in  Hebrew  almost  everywhere  by 
"yod."  Asa  iiumend  (in  the  hiter  period)  "waw  " 
has  the  value  of  0. 

.,  I.   Bit. 


WAWELBETIG,  HIPPOLITE  HENRICH- 
OVICH:  i;iis>.jan  baiikn.  I...ni  at  Wai^aw  1-U; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  Oct.  20,  1901.  After  gradu- 
ating from  the  rcul-gymna^ium  of  Warsaw  he  stud- 
ied at  the  university  of  that  city,  and  later  ut  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Nova  Alexandria,  finally 
completing  his  studies  in  Gerinaiiy.  I'pon  his  re- 
turn to  St.  Petersburg  he  assumed  the  management 
of  his  father's  banking  e.ftahlislinieiit,  and  becumi-  a 
very  successful  financier.  He  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  communal  aUairs  of  St.  Petersburg  and  of 
Warsaw,  and  contributed  considerable  suiiisof  money 
toward  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  indus- 
trial schools.  lie  devoted  large  sums  also  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  ihe  laboring  cla.sses. 
The  JIuseiim  of  Arts  and  Industries,  the  Technical 
School  <if  Wawelbergand  Kothwand.  and  Ihe  cheap 
lodging  houses  of  Warsaw  owe  their  existence 
largely  to  his  support. 

Wawelberg  contributed  liberally  to  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Polish  language  of  [lopular  books  on  the 
ai)plied  sciences.  It  was  his  aim  not  only  to  ndse 
the  general  ec<inomie  and  social  condition  of  Poland, 
but  also  to  elevate  his  coreligionists  and  lo  imbue 
them  with  a  spirit  of  patriotism.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  St.  Petersburg,  and, 
from  18.S0.  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Culture  Among  the  Jews  of  Hiis.via.  iiiul  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  Jewish  Artisans  and  Farm- 
ers. After  1891  he  was  also  an  active  member  of  the 
•lewish  CoUmization  Association.  Wawelberg  was 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Industrial  Company  at 
Dubroviia,  which  endeavored  to  provide  work  for 
the  poor  Jewish  artisans  of  that  place. 

BliiI.iO(iiiAPIIV  :  Viw/.hfiil,  I8II1,  No.  57. 
II.  u.  J.  G.  L. 

WAX  (Hebr.  "donag"):  In  the  Old  Testament 
wax  is  referred  to  only  as  a  siiiiiU.-  for  sumethiiig 
easily  dissolved  or  evanescent  (Ps.  Ixviii.  3h  forcoin- 
)iliance  and  submission  (Judges  xvi.  18:  Micah  i.  4; 
Ps.  xcvii.  5);  or  for  fear  anil  discouragement  (Ps. 
xxii.  \!i).  In  the  Talmud  nieiilion  is  made  of  Iheilsc 
of  wax  ("sha'awah")  for  lighting  purposes,  prob- 
ably in  the  form  of  candles(Shab.  20b:  romp.  Hashi). 
At  pres<'iil  wax  candles  are  freiiiieiitly  employed  on 
the  Feast  of  H.VM  kkmi  in  places  wlure  olive-oil  is 
not  easily  obtainable.  On  the  eve  of  Ihe  Day  of 
Atonement  and  at  the  anniversary  of  Ihe  death  of  a 
relative  (J.MiuzK.rr)  it  is  customary  to  light  in  Ihe 
synagogue  large  wax  candles  that  will  burn  at  least 
tweiilvfour  houi-s.  A  candle  iiiaile  from  liraidwl 
wax  tapers  is  used  also  for  Ihe  H.miu.M-MI  cen-uumy. 

K.  «.  II.  I-  M.  C. 

WAY.     See  RioiiT  oK  W.w. 

WAY,  LEWIS:  Knirlish  clergyman;  lM>rii  nl 
Denham.  lim  k>^.  Kngliind,  Fell.  II.  1772;  diitl  in 
I,ondoii  Jan.  2(1.  1H40.  lie  was  e<lucaU-<l  at  Merlon 
College,  Oxforil,  and  wius  nilhil  to  the  bar  in  1707. 
but  entered  the  Cliunh  and  devoted  lo  Cliunli  pur- 
poses a  large  legacy  left  Idin  bv  a  »tmi)fftr  nnmetl 
.lohn  Way.     He  was  i:  'f  «''<" 

I/.ndon  S.K-iely  f.>r  I'r  Vn.onR 

the  Jews,  under  th  "f  'li.-  Uuk.-of  Kent, 

father  nf  Queen  V..  '■  with  Ihe  iu»i«liin<H-  of 

Prof.  Simeon  of  Cninbriilge.  Dr.  MiinJi  of  Binning- 
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Imm,  the  convert  J.  F.  Pry,  and  the  preaeher  Leigh 
Hii-hniond.  Convinced  that  the  Jcwisli  nation  would 
again  arise,  return  to  its  aneeslral  home,  cndirace 
Christianity,  and  convert  Hie  Gentiles,  Way  trav- 
eled at  his  own  expense  through  Holland,  Germany, 
and  Russia,  in  order  to  study  the  couditiou  of  the 


such  as  the  "Song  by  the  Sea"  (Ex.  xv. ;  comp. 
Asi  I  UiA  II)  or  the  ".Journeys  of  the  Standards"  (Num. 
X.  14-1(5.  lH-2().  23-34,  35-38;  xxxiii.  11-13,  m-m, 
41-47),  the  present  chant  is  founded  on  a  vocal  imi- 
tation of  a  lierald's  trumpet-call.  The  accompany- 
ing transcription,  based  on  that  of  Baer,  shows  the 


WAYEHI  'EREB    (Gen.  i  5) 


Con  brio. 


JRkadeb:  We 


:^ 


^r=^=:z=^ 


0 


CoNGEEGATioi; :  Wa    -  ye   -   hi 
ad  lib. 


reb,     wa    -    ye  -   hi        bo  -    ker,     yom       e     -    had. 


Header.  Wn- ve- hi    'e 


reb,  wa-  ye -hi     bo 


?om e     -     had. 


ker,  yom e 


Jews,  ameliorate  their  social  and  political  status,  and 
urge  the  Christians  to  missionary  work  among  them. 
In  1817  Way  induced  Czar  Alexander  I.  to  issue 
two  ukases  assuring  all  baptized  Jews  of  imperial 
protection  and  promising  them  land  for  farming. 
Further,  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  "Memoires  sur 
I'P'tat  des  Israelites  Dedies  et  Present^  a  Leurs 
Majestes  Imperiales  et  Royales,  Reunies  au  Congres 
d'Aix-la-Chapcllo"  (Paris,  1819),  in  which  he  empha- 
sized the  Messianic  importance  of  the  Jews,  consid- 
ered their  relation  to  the  Biblical  promises  and  the 
ultimate  fulfilment  thereof,  and  pleaded  for  their 
emancipation  in  Europe.  This  was  presented  at  the 
Congress  of  Ai.\-laChapelle  (Oct.,  1818)  to  the  czar, 
who  gave  the  memorandum  to  his  plenipotentiaries, 
Nesselrode  and  Capodistrias,  ordering  them  to  bring 
it  before  the  congress,  together  with  the  question  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  It  was  accordingly 
entered  on  the  minutes,  but  produced  no  further 
effect.  In  his  own  house  Way  used  to  entertain  con- 
verted Jews,  who  sometimes  ill  repaid  his  hosidtal- 
ity,  giving  rise  to  a  satirical  epigram  by  Macaulay. 

BiBi.iOfiRAPHV :    Herzoji-Haucl!,  lical-Eiicyc.  xiii.  179;  Mn- 
natfisi-hrifi.  IH69,  xvlii.  Zii  ot  .se(/.,  334  et  seQ„  477  ct  .scq..  .'j.tI 
et  scq.;  (iriitz,  G€J<ch.  xi.  :J.52  et  seq.\  Diet,  Nat.  Biog.\  Tre- 
velyan.  Life  nf  Maeaiilau,  ch.  1. 
.T.  E.    N. 

WAYEHI  'EREB  ("And  it  was  evening"): 
One  of  the  "nedarim."  or  special  declamatorj-  varia- 
tions from  the  .strict  Cantii.i.ation  of  the  Penta- 
teueh,  according  to  the  Northern  use.  This  chant 
is  introduced  into  the  reading  which  reopens  the 
yearly  cj'cle  of  pericopes  on  the  Rejoicing  of  the 
Law  (see  SiMii.vr  Torah);  and  it  marks  the  ver.ses 
which  conclude  the  recital  of  the  w'ork  of  each  of 
the  six  days  of  Creation  (Gen.  i.  5,  8,  13,  19,  23,  31). 
The  reader  pauses  at  the  end  of  each  verse;  and 
after  the  congregation  has  loudlj*  chanted  the 
"  Wayehi  'ereb, "  he  repeats  the  intonation  with  florid 
amplification  of  the  melody.     Like  other  nedarim. 


method  of  its  rendering  (comp.  also  "The  Voice  of 
Prayer  and  Praise,"  No.  108b,  London,  1899). 

A.  P.  L.  C. 

WAYEKULLU  ("Thus  were  finished";  Gen. 
ii.  1-3) :  The  concluding  verses  of  the  story  of  Crea- 
tion, deemed  from  Talmudic  times  au  essential  por- 
tion of  the  praj'ers  for  Friday  night,  as  the  eve  of 
the  Sabbath  (Shab.  119b).  While  the  whole  con- 
gregation remained  standing  (Shulhau  'Aruk,  Oral.i 
Hayyim,  268,  7),  the  "  WayekuUu  "  was  recited  aloud 
in  the  synagogue  after  the  silent  reading  of  the 
"'Amidah."  In  the  homes  it  was  recited  before 
the  domestic  KiDDUSn.  Thus  the  precentors  were 
tempted  to  dwell  upon  it  when  reciting  it;  and  in 
the  course  of  time  they  developed  for  it,  out  of 
the  .simple  Cantillation  of  the  Law,  an  elaborately 
melismatic  intonation  in  their  most  florid  style,  for 
an  example  of  which  sec  Jew.  Encyc.  vi.  290. 

A.  P.  L.  C. 

WAYIKRA  BABBAH  (called  also  Hag-ga- 
dat  Wayikra)  :  Ilaggadic  midrash  to  Leviticus. 
Under  the  name  "Wayikra  Rabbah  "  this  midrash  is 
first  referred  to  by  Nathan,  in  his  "  'Aruk,"  .«. c  2t3. 
non.  and  in  several  other  passages,  as  well  as  by 
Rashi  in  his  commentaries  on  Gen.  xlvi.  3G,  Ex. 
xxxii.  .'5,  Lev.  ix.  34,  etc.  According  to  Zunz,  how- 
ever, Hal  Gaon  and  Nissim  knew  and  made  use  of 
this  midrash;  and  Zunz  dates  its  origin  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century.  It  originated  in  Pal- 
estine, and  is  composed  largely  of  older  works,  its 
redactor  having  made  use  of  Genesis  Rabbah,  Pesikta 
de-Rab  Kalmna,  and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  ancient  sources.  He  appears  to  have 
referred  also  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  several  ex- 
pressions in  the  midrash  being  used  in  the  sense  in 
which  only  that  work  emplovsthem  (comp.  Weiss, 
"Dor,"  iii.  261). 

The  Wayikra  is  not  a  continuous,  explanatory 
midrash  to  Leviticus,  but  a  collection  of  exclusive 
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sermons  or  lectures  on  the  themes  or  texts  of  that 
book;  and  it  consists  altogether  of  thirty -seven  such 
homilies,  each  of  which  constitutes  u  separate  chap- 
ter, or"'parasliah."  The  Scii plural  passajieson  which 
the  lioinilies  are  based  are  often  referred  to  in  the 
raidrash  as  "  parashiyyot,"  and  are  further  designa- 
ted according  to  their  contents;  as,  for  example,  ch. 
i.,  "  Parashal  ha-MishUan,"  on  L(!V.  i.  et  seq. ;  ch.  ix., 
"Parasliah  Korlianot,"  on  Lev.  vii.  Wet  scrj.;  ch. 
XV.,  "Parashal  Nega'im,"  on  Lev.  xiii.  1  el  teg.; 
etc.  Of  the  thirty-seven  homilies,  eigiit  (1,  3,  S,  11, 
13,  20,  2(i,  30)  are  introduced  with  the 
Contents,  formula  "Palah  K."  (-'The  teacher 
has  commenced  ");  eight  (3,  4-7,  9,  10, 
19),  with  "Ilada  hu  di-ketil)"  (lit.,  "As  it  is  writ- 
ten"); and  twenty -one  (12.  14-18,  21-25,  27-29,  31- 
37),  with  "Zehshe-amarha-katul)"  (lit., "This iswhat 
the  Holy  Scrii)Hires  say  ").  The  fact  thai  the  redac- 
tor of  the  inidrash  selected  only  these  thirty-seven 
texts  for  his  exposition,  is  explained  by  Weiss  (I.e.) 
astheexistenceof  tlieSifra.  tlielialakic  midrash  to  Le- 
viticus: "The  redactor  of  the  Wayikra  Raliliah  had 
nothing  to  add  to  the  halakic  midrash  ;  lie  collected 
therefore  only  those  haggadic  explanations  which  he 
found  on  various  texts  and  |)assnges."  This  surmise 
by  Weiss  is.  however,  refuted  by  the  circumstance 
that  nearly  all  the  parashiyyolof  the  Wayikra  Rab- 
liah  (with  the  exception  of  chapters  11,  2-1,  32,  35, 
and  ofl)  refer  to  halakic  [lassages.  Thus,  the  redac- 
tor of  the  inidrash  collected  haggadic  ex  positions  also 
of  such  lexis  as  wer(^  treated  in  the  Sifra.  The  con- 
jecture of  Theodor  that  in  the  older  cycle  of  weekly 
lessons  the  passages  on  which  the  homilies  of  the 
Wayikra  Kabbah  were  based  consisted  in  certain  par- 
agraphs, or  in  lessons  for  certain  festivals,  seems 
therefore  to  be  correct  (comp.  Theodor,  "Die  Midra- 
schim  zum  Pentateuch  und  dcr  Dreijithrige  Pales- 
tinensische  Cychis,"  in  "Mouatsschrift,"  1880,  pp. 
307-313,  400-415;  see  also  .Iew.  Encyc.  viii.  560). 

In  its  plan,  as  well  as  in  llie  form  of  the  several 
parashiyyot.  the  midrash  bears  great  resemlilance 
to  the  Pesikta  de  Hab  ICahana  (.see  .Tkw.  Encvc. 
viii.  559).    Like  the  lectures  iu  the  Pesikta,  the  hom- 


long  pieces,  in  others  brief  sentences  only,  have  bi-cn 
adduced  in  connection  with  the  Hcripturul  pa.ssjiges, 
seemingly  in  accordance  with  t!ie  material  at  the  red- 
actor's disposiil.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  hom- 
ilies in  the  Wayikra  Kabbah  treat  largily  of  top- 
ics beyond  the  subject-matter  of  the  Biblical  text 
itself,  the  explanations  of  the  Inilividual  verses  are 
often  replaced  by  series  of  haggadic  (juolations 
which  refer  to  the  theme  considen-d  in  llie  homily 
(comp.  ch.  8,  12-15,  18,  19,  23,  31-34.  3(1.  37).  lli 
this  the  Wayikra  Kabbah  differs  frnni 

Relation  the  Pesikta,  for  in  the  latter  work  the 
to  the        individual    explanations    are    seldom 

Pesikta.  lacking.  Another  dilTerence  between 
the  two  works  is,  that  while  the  Pe- 
sikta rarely  quotes  lengthy  haggjidic  excerpts  after 
the  proems,  the  Wayikra  Kabbah  quotes  such  after 
the  conclusion  of  a  proem,  in  the  course  of  each 
parashal),  and  even  toward  the  end  of  a  chapter; 
these  excerpts  have  often  very  slight  reference  to 
the  context.  But  otherwise  the  Wnyiljm  carefully 
follows  the  form  of  the  Pesiljta.  The  end  ol  each 
parnshah  in  the  former  work,  in  analogy  with  the 
usage  followed  in  the  Pesikta.  consists  of  u  pas.sjigc 
containing  a  Messianic  i)ropliecy. 

The  extent  of  the  present  midrash  Is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  edition  <|Uoted  by  R.  Nathan  in  tlic 
"  'Aruk."  since  he  refers  to  pas.sages  from  ch.  xxxvi. 
("■!'•  ins)  and  xxxvii.  («.r.  3->p)  as  "the  end."  Aside 
from  some  transpositions,  eliminations,  and  glos.se>. 
the  printed  text  of  the  midrash  is  notewortliy  as 
containing,  at  the  end  of  the  (irst  three  panishiyyot, 
annotations  from  Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  which  were 
not  contained  in  the  older  manuscripts. 

BiRi.ioc.R.\pnv  :  Zunz,  (;.  V.  pp.  lSI-l»t :  WcL«.  I>iir.  III.  Ml ; 
'riieoUur,  Zur  I'mniMntitinn  tirr  Ai/tiditfchrn  ilitmUietK  In 
Mofiatsxchri/1. 1801.  pp.  5(I0-S1U. 
s.  ■'.  '/■■  L. 

WE-ADAR.    Sir  AnAU  Snr.Ni. 

WE-'AL  KULLOM:  The  brief  pmyer  which 
interrupts  and  divides  into  three  sections  the  longer 
confession  of  sins  enumerated  in  alphabetical  onler 


WE-'AL    KULLOM 
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ilies  in  the  Wayikra  Kabbah  begin  with  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  proiins  on  pas.sages  mostly  taken 
fnMii  llii'  Ilagiogiapha.  Thereupon  follows  the  ex- 
piisilion  proper  of  the  passage  to  which  I  he  homily  re- 
fers. The  ex  planal  ion  often  covers  only  a  few  verses, 
or  even  a  few  words  of  the  tirat  verse,  of  the  pas- 
sage on  which  the  parasliah  is  based.     Iiisoniecascs 


(see 'Al.  I.Ikt)  in    l'"'  prayc  rs  i.(  ili 
ment.     The  traditional  meliHly  pl- 
ants besides  the  fon-going  (<-"mp-   ""    ' 
(Jerman    renderings   given    in  \K>uf»   "  p. 
hih."  No.  1357).  all  of  which  ai 
live  phnwi'sof  the  wail  which  \ 

A.  1 
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WEASEL  (n^n):  L'uclean  animal  (Lev.  xi.  29). 
Saailia,  Bocliart,  ami  others  icmlfi  l^n  li.V  "mnlc," 
referring  to  the  Arabic  "l.uild"'  and  tlic  Aramaic 
"huliiali."  The  family  of  the  Muxtcliihi'.  to  which 
tlie  weasel  tielongs,  is  represented  in  Palestine  and 
Syria  liy  several  siK-cies. 

In  the  Talnuid  the  common  weasel,  Mimtelit  riil- 
garis.  is  mentioned  under  the  names  m?in  and 
XnL"1313  (Pt's-  flu;  Sard).  lOoa).  In  Gen.  li.  xxiv. 
(i  also  occurs  the  term  N^J.  The  weasel  lives  on 
dung-heaps  and  in  lioles  and  chinlis  of  walls, 
and  it  burrows  in  the  ground  (Pes.  8b,  ll.Sb;  Nid- 
dah  l.")b;  Suk.  20b).  It  kills  animals  larger  than 
itself  (Toll.  iv.  'i),  and  even  attacks  corpses  (Shab. 
1.51b).  It  is  especially  dangerous  to  domestic  fowl 
(Hul.  521)  f<«?.);  its  bent  and  pointed  teeth  pierce 
the  skulls  of  hens  (//;.  r)(ia;  comp.  Ra.sbi  on  Deut. 
xxxii.  5). 

It  is  above  all  (hmgerous  to  the  cat.  Hence  the 
proverb  "Weasel  and  cat  wed,"  applied  to  simu- 
lated friendship  (Saiili.  lOoa).  Like  all  small  beasts 
of  prc_v,  the  weasel  carries  off  glittering  objects  to 
its  hole  (FiCV.  R.  clxxi.  4).  The  weasel  alone  of  all 
land  animals  has  no  counterpart  in  the  .sea  (Hul. 
127a).  It  was  employed  in  clearing  the  house  of 
mice  (B.  Iv.  SOa).  On  the  use  of  -the  weasel  in  divi- 
nation see  Saiili.  6fia ;  and  for  the  pretty  story  of  the 
weasel  and  the  well  which,  as  witnesses  of  a  be- 
trothal, avenged  its  breach,  see  Rashi  on  Ta'an.  8a. 

BiBLiOttRAPlIV  :  TrLstrani.  J\"o(.  His',  p.  151 ;  Lewysolin,  Z.  T. 
nil.  Ill,  WiK. 
K.  o.  II.  I.   M.    C. 

WEATHER-LORE :  Popular  iirognostications 
regarding  the  weather.  A  certain  number  of  these 
occur  in  the  Talmud  (B.  B.  147a).  If  the  weather 
at  Shabu'ot  is  clear,  sow  wheat.  If  the  smoke  of  the 
altar  turns  to  the  north  on  the  last  days  of  Taber- 
nacles, there  will  be  much  rain  in  the  following  year. 
This  was  true  for  .lerusalem  ;  the  opposite,  for  Baby- 
lonia. If  New-Year's  day  is  warm,  the  whole  }-ear 
will  be  warm  (conip.  Yoma  21b). 

Much  importance  was  attributed  to  the  "  tekufot," 
or  changes  of  seasons.  If  the  tekufah  of  Tebet  falls 
on  a  Wednesday  or  a  Saturday,  there  will  be  famine. 
If  the  tekufah  of  Nisan  is  on  a  Sunday,  there  will 
be  war  and  death  and  snow.  vSome  of  these  prog- 
nostications of  later  times  were  adapted  from  the 
Greeks.  Thus,  if  the  new  moon  of  Tebet  fell  on  a 
Sunday,  it  was  taken  to  portend  that  the  winter 
would  be  a  good  one.  Moses  ha-Daishan  declared 
that  if  the  tekufah  of  Tebet  fell  within  the  first  ten 
days  of  the  month,  grain  would  be  dear.  This  is 
quoted  by  I.ssaehar  ibn  Susan  in  his  "'Ibbur  Slia- 
nim"  (pp.  12;ib,  124a,  Venice,  1579),  which  contains 
other  weather-lore.  In  some  weather-signs  the  posi- 
tion of  the  planets  is  taken  into  account.  Thus,  if  a 
new  moon  occurs  in  the  mansion  of  JIars,  the  month 
will  lie  warmand  rain\- ;  if  in  the  mansion  of  .Mercury, 
windy  and  dusty.  If  the  tekufah  happens  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  zenith,  the  year  will  be  a  warm  one; 
when  Venus  is  in  the  ascendancy,  a  rainy  one;  etc. 

JIany  of  the  larger  Jlahzorim  contain  items  of  this 
kind  ;  as,  for  example,  the  Roman  Mahzor  edited  by 
Liizzatlo  and  the  Vitry  Mahzor.  So,  too,  in  the  "  Se- 
fer  Yerahme'el  "  there  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on  me- 
teorology, containing  prognostications  based  on  the 


occurrence  of  rain  on  certain  days,  or  of  thunder  on 
such  days.  Thus,  if  it  rains  on  the  new  moon  of 
Nisan,  there  will  be  death  among  the  cattle. 

I!iBLiOfiR;4PHV:    M.  Ga-ster.  Jewish  M'callur-L<iir,   in  Jiw. 
I'hriiii.  Nov.  13,  1891.  pp.  7-8. 
s.  .1. 

WEAVING  :  As  early  as  the  nomadic  jieriod 
the  Israelites  understood  the  art  of  spinning  the 
hair  of  camels  and  goats,  and  the  wool  of  .sheep, 
and  of  weaving  therefrom  rough  stulTs  for  tents 
and  clothing.  Their  method  of  weaving  was  prob- 
alily  quite  as  primitive  as  that  of  the  Bedouins  of 
.labal  Musa  observed  by  E.  II.  Palmer,  who  describes 
the  process,  as  carried  on  b)'  a  woman,  thus:  "Her 
loom  was  a  primitive  one,  consisting  only  of  a 
few  upright  sticks,  upon  which  the  threads  were 
stretched ;  the  transverse  threads  were  inserted  la- 
boriously by  the  lingers  without  the  assistance  of  a 
shuttle,  and  the  whole  fabric  was  pressed  close  to- 
gether with  a  piece  of  wood  "  ("The  Desert  of  the 
Exodus,"  i.  12,5). 

In  Palestine  the  Israelites  became  accjuainted  with 
somewhat  better  methods  of  weaving,  although  these 
must  have  remained  very  simple  until  a  later  period. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  looms, 
although  the  E.gyptian  methods  of  weaving,  like 
the  Babylonian  and  Syrian,  are  spoken  of  as  highly 
developed,  were  nevertheless  exceedingly  primitive. 
Herodotus  narrates  that  the  Egyptians  wove  at  an 
upright  loom.  The  threads  were  fastc^iied  below, 
and  the  weavers  commenced  their  work  at  the  bot- 
tom, unlike  other  peoples,  who,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  began  at  the  top.  This  method  of 
weaving  was  probably  the  one  which  was  customary 
at  the  time  of  Herodotus,  although  the  monuments 
prove  that  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  also  with 
liorizontal  looms.  The  well-known  representaliou 
in  one  of  the  tombs  at  Beni  Hasan  (Wilkinson,  "An- 
cient Egyptians,"  i.  317)  shows  a  horizontal  loom 
at  which  two  women  are  seated.  (The  usual  view 
that  this  is  an  upright  loom  has  been  refuted  I13' 
Kennedy  in  Clieyne  and  Black,  "Encyc.  Bibl."  iv. 
5279.)  The  warp  was  stretched  over 
Warp  and  two  sticks  fastened  to  the  ground  by 
Woof.  wooden  pegs.  Other  representations 
show  upright  looms  011  which  the 
warp  runs  from  top  to  bottom,  being  held  firm 
above  and  below  by  a  cross-bar.  Both  kinds  of 
loom  may  have  been  in  use  among  the  Hebrews 
al.so. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  most  commonly  the 
upri.ght  loom,  as  described  above,  although  at  an 
earlier  period  both  the  upright  and  the  horizontal 
loom  may  have  been  used  side  by  side.  Kennedy 
(I.e.)  finds  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  the  hori- 
zontal loom  in  the  story  of  Samson,  where  it  is 
related  that  Delilah  wove  Samson's  locks  into  the 
web  of  her  loom  while  he  was  asleep  (.ludges  xvi. 
13  et  scg.).  In  modern  times  only  the  horizontal 
loom  is  used  in  Palestine.  Still  another  upright 
loom,  differing  from  that  described  above,  seems  to 
have  been  in  use.  This  corresponded  to  the  old 
Grecian  loom,  having  but  one  crossbar  at  the  top  to 
fasten  the  web,  while  the  threads  were  kept  stretched 
apart  at  the  bottom  by  ■weights  instead  of  by  a  sec- 
ond cross-bar.     With  this  kind  of  a  loom  it  was  neo- 
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essary  to  begin  at  tlie  top.     Bliss  cliiinis  to  have 

found  such  looms  in  Ti'U  al-IIiisi  ("A  -Mound  of 

Many  Cities,"  p.  113).     The  primitive 

Looms.  fashions  of  oUlen  times  made  it  po,ssi- 
ble  to  weave  a  whole  garment  in  one 
piece,  and  the  looms  were  adajjted  to  the  sizes  of 
the  products  required.  It  was  not  customary  to 
weave  long  strips  of  eloth  from  which  the  clothing 
was  cut  out  later,  although  this  was  possible  when 
the  rods  upon  which  the  warp  was  stretched  could 
be  turned,  as  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  the  case 
with  the  Egyptian  looms. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  of  ancient 
weaving  methods  was  Ihcsejiaration  of  the  odd  from 
the  even  threads  of  the  warj),  so  that  the  woof  could 
pass  between  them  easily,  and  their  interchange  of 
positions(/.('.,  respectively  over  and  under  the  woof) 
after  each  stroke  of  the  shuttle.  This  the  ancient 
Egyptians  elTecled  by  means  of  Iwoslicks:  one  was 
pushed  between  tlie  two  layers  of  threads,  keep- 
ing them  separate,  while  the  other,  to  which  the 
threads  of  the  lower  layer  were  fastened  by  loops, 
made  it  possible  to  pull  them  up  simultaneously, 
and  thus  to  iiroduce  the  interchange  of  positions. 
The  insertion  of  the  transverse  thread  was  elTeeted 
by  means  of  a  shuttle  (jns).  There  are  no  data 
by  means  of  which  the  history  of  the  development 
and  perfection  of  this  important  discovery  can  be 
pursued  any  lurther. 

Egyptian  reiirescntations  sliow  that  from  the  ear- 
liest times  the  Syrians  delighted  in  variegated  and 
gorgeous  garments.  The  Hebrews  must  soon  have 
learned  how  to  manufacture  many-colored  stuffs, 
in  addition  to  the  most  sim|)le  single-colored  weaves. 
For  e.\ample,  the  coarsest  mantles  of  the  modern 
peasants  are  striped  black  (or  brown)  and  while, 
and  they  were  probably  the  sjime  in  antiijuity.  Tlie 
inweaving  of  gold  was  fashionable  for  elegant  gar- 
ments (E.x.  xxviii.  5  ct  mi/.,  ,\.\.\i.\.  2  it  xa/.:  I's. 
xlv.  10),  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  thestulT  called 
riDpl.  often  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle, was  of  variegated  weave  or  an  embroidery. 
It  is  do\d)lful  whether  the  Hebrews  understood  how 
to  weave  ligured  textures. 

The  weaving  of  clothing,  etc.,  for  household  use 
was  originally  a  task  which  devolved  upon  the 
housewives;  it  is  not  known  when  weaving  was  first 
developed  as  a  separate  trade.  In  later  times  weav- 
ers held  a  iio.sition  of  high  esteem  among  the  people 
(comp.  Delitzscli,  "Jfidisches  llandwerksleben,"  pp. 
45  1 1  Kf'i- ). 

BiBi.nxiK.teilv  :  Rleuer,  VnvHch  tiiier  Trchiwlitoie  mid  Ter- 
miiiiiliiijir  >ler  Ilntiilwrrke  in  (hr  .Vwi/iiid/i.  s.v.  .S/)(iimii, 
fVelifii.  cu-.,  Berlin.  WM;  I'lieyne  nnd  Bliu-k,  fc'iiri/r.  lUlil. 
v..  (1.  II.  I    Bk. 

WECHSELMANN,  IGNAZ  :  Ilungarianarchi- 
leclaiid  phihiMlhropisI  ,  born  at  Nikolai,  I'russian 
Silesia,  in  1S2S:  dieilal  Budapest  Jan.  17.  llHKi.  lie 
was  educated  at  BiMlin,  and  then  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  the  friend  and  assistant  of  the 
archilcci  Ludwig  Frtrster.  In  1M«  he  removi'd  to 
Budapest,  whire  he,  as  Ei\rsler's  rppresentative. 
snperinlendi'd  the  building  of  the  great  synagogue. 
Most  of  the  monumental  buildin,i;s  erected  in  the 
Hungarian  capital  between  U^TO  and  1  SIX)  wen- de- 
signed by  him.  his  work  including  palaces,  inilKs, 
XII.— 31 


factories,  churches,  and  the  famous  Hurg-Bu/ar. 
In  188G  he  received  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  of 
the  third  class,  and  shortly  afterward  Francis  Jo- 
seph I.  elevated  him  to  the  Hungarian  nobility. 

Failing  eyesight  compelled  Wechselinann  to  retin- 
from  active  life  in  ISOO,  whereupon  he  devoted  his 
time  to  philanthropic  activity  in  Budapest.  His 
greatest  act  of  charity  was  embodied  in  two  clauses 
in  his  will,  by  which  he  be(|Ueathe(l  one  million 
kronen  to  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  two  ndl- 
lions  for  the  supjiort  of  meritorious  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  Half  of  the.se  beneficiaries  were  to 
be  Jews  and  the  other  half  Christians ;  and  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Jewish  community  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  iK-quests. 

s.  L.  V. 

WECKER,  DER.     S. ,   I'l  it i<  m.~ 

WEDDING    and    WEDDING-GIFTS.      See 

M.MtlllAtiK   C'EnEMOXIES. 

WEEK  (Hebr.    "sliabua',"    plural  "shabu'im." 
"shabu'ot";   Aramaic,  "shabbeta,"  "shabba";    N. 
T.  Greek,   a('i,33nroi;   an3,iura):    A  division  of  time 
comprising  seven  days,  tlius  e.v plaining  the  Hebrew 
name.     There  are  indications  of  the  use  of  another 
system  of  reckoning  time,  in  which  the  month  wils 
divided  into  three  parts  of  ten  days  each,  the  decade 
being  designated  in  Hebrew  by  the  term  ""asor" 
(Gen.  xxiv.  .W;   comp.   the  commentaries  of  Dill 
niann  and  Holzinger  iid  loc. ;   E.i:.  xii.  3;  Lev.  xvi. 
29.  xxiii.  27,  xxv.  9).     This  ap])arenlly  reprcsenljil 
one-third  of  the  solar  month,  while  the  week  of  seven 
days  was  connected  with  the  lunar  month,  of  which 
it  is,  approximately,  a  fourth.     The  ((uadripartite 
division  of  the  month  was  evidently  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews  and  other  ancient  peoples;   but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  it  originatetl  among 
Connection  the  former.     It  is  unneceivsiiry  to  as- 
with         sume,  however,  that    it  was  derivetl 
Lunar        from  the  Babylonians,  for  il  iseipndly 
Phases.       i)ossihle  that  observations  of  the  four 
pha.ses  of  the  moon  led  the  Helirew 
nomads  spontaneously  and  independently  lo  devisi- 
the  system  of  dividing  the  interval  between  the  suc- 
cessive new  moons  into  four  groups  of  s»>ven  days 
each.     There  is  ground,  on  the  other  hand,  for  ilie 
assumption  that  both  among  the  Babyloinans  and 
among  the  Hebrews  the  first  day  of  the  tlrsl  week 
of  the  month  wius  always  reckoned  as  coincident 
with  the  first  day  of  the  month.     The  emphasis  laid 
on  the  reiiuirement  (Lev.  xxiii.  Ifl)  that  the  wwks 
of  I'kntkcost  shoulil  he  "compli'te  "  ("  temlmol  ") 
suggests  that  weeks  might  be  terkoned  in  such  n 
way  as  to  violate   this  injunction.     This  was  the 
case  as  long  as  the  lirsl  day  of  the  first  week  of  tin' 
month  was  made  to  coincide  with  the  new  nuMin. 
At  the  end  of  four  weeks  an  Interval  of  one  or  Iwo 
days  might   intervene  l«fore  the  inw  weik  could 
begin.     At  an  early  dale,   however,   this  intimate 
connection  iH'twirn  the  week  ami  tlie  moon  must 
have  been  ilis-solved.  the  chief  cause  of  Mie  f\\<i\ 
week  of  seven  days  being.  In  nil   pn' 
predominance  of   tin-  .oeventh  day  iis  :  U 

(liut  see  Meiiihold.  "Sablial  und  WiK'he  iiii  O.  T." 
Ontlingen,  11H).'»,  according  to  whom  Sablmth.  orlg- 
iuallv   onlv   the  full-liiooii  day    and  the  wwk  uru 
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indfpendi-nt  of  each  other).  The  week  thus  became 
a  useful  stiimlanl  in  the  measurement  of  intervals 
of  time  (one  week,  Gen.  xxix.  27  ei  seq. ;  two  weeks, 
Lev.  xii.  5;  three  weeks,  Dau.  x.  2;  seven  weeks, 
Deut.  xvi.  9;   Lev.  xxiii.  15). 

With  the  exception  of  the  seventh  day,  which  w^as 
calleil  the  S.\Bi!.vni,  the  days  of  the  week  were  des- 
ignated by  ordinal  numerals,  not  by  names.  In 
post-Biblical  and  later  Hebrew  literature  Friday  is 
known  as  "'Ereb  Shabbat"  (Givek,  TvapaoKevi/  or 
wpncafijSaTov;  Judith  viii.  6;  Mark  xv.  42;  Matt, 
xxvii.  02;  Joscphus,  "Ant."  xvi.  6,  §  2).  The  Bib- 
lical writings  contain  no  trace  of  any  custom  of 
naming  the  days  of  the  week  after  the  seven  planets; 
nor  had  tliis  custom,  found  among  the  Babylonians 
and  the  Sabeans.  any  bearing   origi- 

Week-       nally  on  the  division  of  the  w-eek  into 
Days  Not    seven  days,  since  it  was  a  mere  numer- 

Named.  ical  coincidence  that  seven  planets 
were  assumed  in  these  primitive  astro- 
logical conceits.  In  the  Babylonian  nomenclature 
the  tirst  day  of  the  week  was  under  the  tutelage  of 
Shamusli,  the  sun  ;  the  second  under  that  of  Siu,  the 
moon;  the  third  under  Nergal,  Mars;  the  fourth 
under  Nabu,  Jlercury;  the  fifth  under  Marduk 
(Bel),  Jupiter;  the  sixth  under  Ishtar  (Beltis),  Ve- 
nus; and  the  seventh  under  Ninib,  Saturn  (see,  how- 
ever, Schrader,  "  K.  A.  T."  8d  ed.,  pp.  622  et  seq.). 

E.  G.  H. 

"WEEKBLAD  VOOR  ISRAELIETEN.  See 
Pi;uiiiiiii  AL>. 

WEEKS,  FEAST  OF.     See  Pentecost. 

WE-HIZHIR.     See  Midkasii  H.\ggadah. 

WEHU  RAHXIM  (Dim  Xim  =  "But  He,  being 
full  of  eom])assion ");  A  prayer,  beginning  with 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  38,  recited  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
before  Taiiaxun.  It  is  composed  chietly  of  Biblical 
verses,  and  is  divided  into  seven  parts:  (1)  "  Wehu 
Rahum  "  ;  (2)  "  Hatteh  Elo'a  Ozneka  "  ;  (3)  "  Habbet 
Na"  ;  (4)  "  Anna  Melek  "  ;  (5) "  El  Rahum  we-Hannun" ; 
(6)  "En  Kamoka";  and  (7)  "Ha-Poteah  Yad." 
From  the  repetitions  in  it,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  prayer  is  the  work  of  more  than  one  author. 
It  was  known  in  its  present  form  to  the  compiler  of 
the  Vitry  JIabzor,  who  quotes  it  in  full;  while  in 
the  Siddurof  1{.  Amram  it  is  given  in  three  versions, 
one  beginning  with  "Im  'Awonenu"  (the  seventh 
verse  of  the  present  form)  and  followed  by  the  con- 
fession of  sins  (AsHAMNU;  see  Tur  Oral.i  Hayyim, 
t^  134),  another  commencing  with  "  We-Attah 
Adoiiai,"  and  the  third  opening  with  "Wehu 
Rahum,"  but  in  much  sliortened  form.  In  the  Seder 
Tefillot  of  Maimonides  (at  the  end  of  the  second 
book  of  the  "  Yad  ")  the  prayer  before  "  Tahanun  "  is 
given  in  a  very  different  version  and  is  to  be  recited 
every  day,  not  merely  on  ilondays  and  Thursdays. 

According  to  a  legend,  the  "Wehu  Rahum"  was 
composed  on  the  following  occasion:  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  many  Jews  were  placed  by 
Vespasian  on  three  vessels  and  were  abandoned  by 
their  captains  in  the  open  sea.  Among  those  thus 
left  to  perish  were  Benjamin  Yeruslialmi.  his  brother 
Joseph,  and  their  cou.sin  Samuel.  By  a  miracle  the 
vessel  bearing  them  and  their  companions  reached 
Bordeaux   in   safety.      They  were  kindly  received 


by  the  ruler  of  the  country,  but  at  his  death  became 
the  object  of  enmity.  They  accordingly  instituted 
fasts  for  the  cessation  of  the  persecution,  and  during 
this  period  they  recited  the  "Wehu  Ral.nuii."  which 
had  been  composed  by  Benjamin,  Jnscpb,  and  Sam- 
uel. Later,  when  the  persecutions  had  ceased,  the 
authors  sent  the  prayer  to  their  coreligionists  of 
other  countries. 

Another  legend  of  the  origin  of  this  prayer  is 
given  in  the  Vitry  JIahzor,  though  it  fails  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  the  authors.  A  prince  is  said  to 
have  notified  three  refugees  from  Jerusalem  that  he 
would  throw  them  into  a  burning  furnace  to  deler- 
minc  whether  they  were  Jews.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  respite  which  they  requested,  a  pious  old 
man  told  them  he  had  heard  in  a  dream  a  Bililieal 
passage  containing  the  word  »3  twice  and  the  word 
X?  thrice.  One  of  them  immediately  recognized  Isa. 
xliii.  2,  from  which  they  inferred  that  they  would 
be  saved.  At  the  command  of  the  prince  a  tire  was 
kindled  in  the  street,  but  the  flames,  as  soon  as  the 
old  man  entered  them,  divided  in  three  directions, 
and  the  Jews  passed  through  uninjured.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  miracle  they  composed  the 
"Wehu  Rahum,"  to  which  each  of  them  contributed 
a  portion. 

Bim.iOGRAPnT  :   Zunz,  Litirnlurgesch.  p.  17;   Gross,  Gallia 
Judaica,  p.  75. 
.1.  I.  Bu. 

WEIBERDEUTSCH.     Sec  Jud.eo-Ger.\ian. 

WEICHSELBAUM,  ANTON:  Austrian  phy- 
sician ;  born  at  Schilti'rn,  Lower  Austria,  Feb.  8, 
1845.  Educated  at  the  Josefs-Akademie  and  the 
University  of  Vienna  (M.D.  1869),  he  joined  the 
army  as  surgeon  and  remained  in  service  until  1878, 
when  he  resigned  and  became  privat-docent  at  the 
University  of  Vienna.  In  1885  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  and  in  1894  professor  of'  patho- 
logical anatomy.  In  1892  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna. 

Weicb-selbaum  has  contributed  more  than  a  hun- 
dred essays  to  the  professional  journals,  and  is  the 
author  of  "Grundriss  der  Pathologischen  Ilistolo- 
gie,"  Leipsic  and  Vienna,  1892. 

Bibliography  :  Eisenberg,  Das  Gcistigc  Tl'if  ii,  vol.  ii.,  Vienna, 
1893. 
s.  F.  T.   H. 

WEIGERT,  KARL:  German  pathologist; 
born  at  Miiusterberg  in  Silesia  March  19.  1845;  died 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  Aug.  5,  1904.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Vienna, 
anil  Breslau,  graduating  in  1868.  After  having 
taken  part  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  as  assistant 
surgeon  he  settled  in  Breslau,  and  for  the  following 
two  years  was  assi-stant  to  Waldeyer;  from  1870  to 
1874  to  Lebert,  and  then  to  Cohnheim,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Leipsic  in  1878.  There  he  became  assistant 
professor  of  patliologj'  at  the  university  in  1879.  In 
1884  he  was  appointed  professor  of  pathological 
anatomy  at  the  Senkenbergsche  Stiftnng  in  F'raiiU- 
fort-on-tbe-^Iain.  and  received  the  title  of  "  Geheimer 
Medizinal  Rat  "  in  1899. 

Weigert  assisted  Cohnheim  in  many  of  his  re- 
searches, and  wrote  much  on  the  staining  of  bac- 
teria in  microscopy.     He  contributed  many  essays 
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to  the  metlical  journals.  Among  his  works  iimy  bo 
mentioned:  "Zur  Aniitomie  der  Pocken  "  (Breshiii. 
18T4):  "FilrliMng  der  Bactcrien  mit  Anilinfarben  " 
(ih.  1873);  "Nephritis"  (Leipsic,  1879):  •'Fil)rin 
filrl)ung"  (1886);  "  Heitritge  zur  Kenntniss  der  Nor 
nialen  Mensohlirlien  Neuro^rlia"  (Krankfort-ontlie- 
Main,  1895);  "  Elastisehe  Fasern  "  ((A.  1898), 
Bini.incRAriiV  :  I'iiiicl.  liiiH).  f.er.  s.v.,  Vienna.  lilOl ;  Owd  r- 

iriiiiisihi  \y<jchin>i,hrin.  VM».  pp.  r>B.  nu. 

s.  F.  T.   il. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  —  Biblical 
Data:  While  tlie  referenees  in  tlie  Old  Testament 
are  sullicient  for  a  general  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  several  units,  they  are  not 
adecjuate  for  an  exact  (leterminatiou  of  the  absolute 
standard  of  measurement.  The  rabliinieal  state- 
ments that  a  lingerbreadlh  ecjuals  seven  barleycorns 
laiil  side  by  side,  and  that  a  log  is  equivalent  to  si.\ 
medium-sized  eggs,  are  as  indefuiiteasthc  statement 
on  the  Siloaminserii)lion  that  the  Siloam  canal  (.")87.(! 
meters  as  meas\ned   by   Cornier)  was 

Derived  1,200  ells  long — evidently  around  num- 
from  Baby-  bcr.  Since,  however,  the  entire  system 
Ionia.  of  measures  correspondsalmost  exactly 
with  the  Babylonian,  from  which  the 
Hebrew  measures  were  in  all  jirobability  derived,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  Hebrew  system  corre- 
sp(]nded  with  the  Babylonian  with  regard  to  the 
absolute  standard  as  well.  It  is  true  that  the  Egyp- 
tian systen\  may  have  exerted  some  influence  here 
and  there,  as  will  be  shown  later,  but  it  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  culture  of  ancient  Syria, 
even  before  tlu'  Israelites  had  migrated  there,  was 
almost  wholly  luider  Baliyloiu'an  influence. 

I.  Measures  of  Leng'th :  The  original  meas- 
ures of  length  were  di'rivrd  from  the  human  body: 
the  liuger,  hand,  arm,  span,  foot,  and  pace.  As 
these  measures  dilTer  with  each  indiviilua).  they 
must  be  reduced  to  a  certhin  detinite  standard  for 
general  use.  The  Hebrew  system,  therefore,  had 
such  a  standard:  the  ell  ("ammah")  contained  2 
spans  C'zcret"),  while  each  span  was  made  uji  of  3 
handbreadths  ("tefah")  of  4  lingers  ("ezbn"') 
each.  This  division  of  tlie  cU  into  6  handbreadllis 
was  the  one  customarily  employed  in  anti(|uity,  but 
it  was  supplanted  in  Babylonia  by  the  sexagesimal 
syst<'m.  The  Old  Testament  mentions  two  ells  of 
dilTerent  size.  Ezekiel  imidies  that  in  his  measure- 
ment of  the  Temiile  the  ell  was  eciual  to  a  "cubit 
and  a  handbreadtb"  (xl.  T),  xliii.  13)  — that  is.  one 
handlireadth  larger  than  the  ell  commonly  used  in 
his  time.  Since  among  all  peoples  the  ell  measured 
(1  handbreadths,  the  proportion  of  EzekieFs  ell  to 
the  others  was  as  7  to  0.  The  fact  that  Ezekiel 
measured  tlw  Teiupli^  by  a  special  ell 
The  Cubit,  is  comprehensible  and  signilieani  only 
on  the  assumption  that  lliis  ell  was 
the  standard  of  Tn<asureinent  of  the  old  Temple  of 
Solomon  as  well.  This  is  contirmed  by  the  slate 
ment  of  the  Chronicler  that  Ihi'  Templi'  of  Solomon 
was  built  according  to  "culiits  after  the  first  meas- 
ure "  (II  Chron.  iii.  8).  implying  that  ji  larger  ell  was 
used  at  tirst,  and  thai  Ibis  was  supplanted  in  the 
course  of  lime  by  a  sn<aller  oiu'. 

The  Egyptians  in  like  manner  used  two  kinds  o( 


ells  in  exactly  the  same  proporlinn  to  each  otiier. 
namely,  the  smaller  ell  of  0  liandhri-adths  and  liie 
larger  "  royal  "  ell,  which  was  a  handlireadth  longer. 
The  latter  measures  .')2.5-.V2H  millimeters,  and  the 
former  4")0  millimeters,  estimating  a  liandhreadtii  us 
7."]  millimeters.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  the 
Egyptian  system  of  measurement  had  inlluenced  the 
IIebr<>w,  and  the  two  Ilelirew  ells  might  natundly 
bi'  considered  identical  with  the  Kgyptiun  measures. 
This  assumiilion  is,  however,  doubtful.  Since  all 
the  other  measures  were  derived  from  Babylon,  in 
all  probability  the  ancient  Hebrew  ell  originatitl 
there  also.  Tlie  length  of  the  Babylonian  ell  is 
given  on  the  famous  statue  of  King  Uiidea  (l)egin- 
ning  of  3d  niillenniiim  ii.c.),  found  in  Telloli  in 
southern  Babylonia.  A  scale  is  iiiserilied  on  this 
stjitue,  according  to  which  the  ell  may  be  reckoned  at 
49.3  millimeters,  a  measurement  wliieli  iscoiilirme<l  by 
certain  Babylonian  tablets.  These  measure,  acoiril 
ing  to  the  Babylonian  scale,  }  ell,  or,  according  to 
the  metric  system.  33(1  millimeters  (1  fool)  on  each 
side.  The  ell  of  49.')  millimeters  seems  to  have  been 
used  also  in  Phenieia  in  measuring  the  holds  of 
ships,  but  thes<'  computations  can  not  l)e  discus,sed 
in  detail  here.  The  length  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
ell  can  not  be  determined  exactly  with  the  data  now 
controlled  by  science;  but  il  was  either  .52.')  or  49.') 
luillinieters.  and  this  slight  dilTerence  belwiin  the 
two  tigures  is  scarcely  appreciable  in  an  estimate  of 
the  <ize  of  Hebrew  edifices,  etc. 

II.  Measures  of  Capacity :  The  Hebrew  system 
here  corresponils  exactly  with  the  Babylonian.  lu 
contradistinction  to  the  Egyptian  metrology,  which 
shows  the  regular  geometric  progri'ssioii — 1,  1(1.  2(t. 
40,80,  IfiO— tiie  Hebrew  and  the  Babylonian  sysiems 
are  based  on  thesexagesimal  system.  The  unit  of  llie 
Babylonian  system  was  the  "maris,"  a  i|Uantity  of 
waterecpial  in  weight  toa  light  royal  talent.  It  con- 
tained, therefore,  about  30.3  liters.  The  maris  wius 
divided  into  60  parts,  probably  culled  "  miiia"  (  -  ,'iO.'> 
liter).  All  the  other  measures  nn-  multiples  of  this 
mina:  13,  24,  CO,  72  ((;0-f  12),  120.  720  iniiiie. 

In  the  Hebrew  system  the  log  (Lev.  xiv.  10)  cor- 
responds to  the  mina.  Since  the  Hellenistic  writers 
ei|uate  the  log  with  the  Gr.ecoUoiiiun  si-xtariii.s, 
whateverlhese  writers  say  on  the  relu 
The  Log.  lion  of  the  sexlarius  toother  mensiires 
applies  also  to  tlie  relution  of  Ilii-S4' 
measures  to  the  log.  The  log  nn«l  the  sfMuriiis. 
however,  lire  not  eiiual  in  capacity.  The  sextiihus 
is  estimated  at  ..')47  liter,  while  there  Is  no  reusoii  lo 
reiiard  the  log  as  larger  than  the  Babyloniun  minn, 
especially  as  other  references  of  the  (ireek  melrolo- 
gisls  support  the  a.ssiiinplion  that  the  log  was  eijuul 
to  the  mina.  The  fad  that  in  tlieOhl  Teslamenl 
the  log  is  mentioned  only  as  a  tluiil  measiin'  may  Ix- 
merely  accidental,  for  the  dry  nieasiin-i,  wiiiiii  are 
distiiiguislii'<linall  otherciises  from  the  liipiid  men* 
ures,  also  have  the  Uig  as  their  unit.  The  ci^rn- 
sponding  tlry  measure  may,  however,  have  lMfH 
known  under  a  dilTerent  name.  The  same  iM.H.sil.11 
ity  must  Im'  borne  in  mind  in  the  caseof  the  tab.  the 
next  larger  mensiire.  containing  lour  logs  anil  men- 
tioned only  as  a  diy  measure.  A  iliffeniillallon  of 
the  dry  anil  lic|ui.l"measiires  glv.-s  two  simple  «ya- 
teins.  as  follows. 
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Dky  Measures. 

lhomer=10ephalis  =  30se'alm=  180cabs  =  720  logs  =364.4    lit. 

(cor)  lephah  =3se'alm=    18  cabs  =  72  logs  =   36.44  Itt. 

Ise'ah    =     B  cabs  -  24  loRs  =  12.148  lit. 

1  cab  =    4  logs  =     2.(134  lit. 

1  log  =     0.50e  lit. 


Liquid  Measures. 


10  baths 
1  balb 


:  60  bins  =  180  cabs  =  720  logs  =  364.4     lit. 

:    6  bins  =    18  cabs  =    72  logs  =    36.44    lit. 

1  bin  =     3  cabs  =    12  logs  =     6.074  lit. 

1  cab    =     4  logs  =     2.024  lit. 

1  log  =     0.306  lit. 


In  tht'.st"  tables  that  liomer  has  been  omitted  wliich 
is.  accoriling  to  E-\.  xvi.  36,  one-tenth  of  an  epliah. 
and  whicli  is,  tbeiefore,  identical  with  the  "  'issaron  " 
(Xiini.  x.wiii.  .'>  et  al.).  Tlie  tenth  part  of  a  bath,  for 
lliiids,  which  is  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xlv.  14  without 
a  special  name,  corresponds  in  content  to  the  homer, 
or  "issarou,  among  the  dry  measures.  The  homer  and 
its  liijiiid  equivalent  do  not  belong  to  the  original 
system,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  proportion  the  homer 
bears  to  the  other  measures:  3^  homers  =  1  se'ah,  IJ 
homers  =  1  hin,  1  homer  =  11  cabs  =  7i  logs.     The 


Babyluiiiitn  \\'ciirlii  in  tbc  Form  of  a  Lion  witli  Inscription 
T'?d  ."ijd  (—  "royal  maneb"). 

(From  Madden,  "  History  of  Jewish  Coinage.") 

tenth  part  of  a  bath  is,  furtbei'more.  mentioned 
only  in  Ezekiel  and  in  the  Priestly  Code.  The  old 
division  of  the  ephah  and  the  bath  was  into  thiee 
parts:  Ezekiel  mentions  also  the  si.\th  part  of  an 
ephah.  At  a  later  period  the  se'ah  and  the  cab  dis- 
appear as  dry  measures,  so  that  the  Priestly  Code 
I'efers  simply  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  ephah.  This 
new  division  into  tenths  may  be  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  the  decimal  system,  which  can  be 
ti'aced  elsewhere,  especially  in  weights  and  coins. 

Only  one  nieasui'cin  addition  to  those  enumerated 
above  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Teslanient.  This  is 
the  "letek,"  which  occurs  but  once  (Ilosea  iii.  2). 
It  is  a  dry  lueasure,  and  is  uniformlj'  designated  in 
tradition  as  equal  to  J  homer,  although  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a  definite  measure  is  implied  by  this 
terra.  The  Septuagint  translates  "  letek "  in  its 
single  occurrence  as  veAi'}-  nhov  =  "a  skin  of  wine." 

III.  Measures  of  Weight :  It  is  evident  from 
inscriptions  that  the  liabylonian  system  of  weight 
was  used  in  Syria  and  Palestine  even  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  Israelites  into  the  country.  The  Egyp- 
tian inscription  of  Karnak  records  the  tribute  which 
the  kings  of  Egypt  exacted  from  their  Syrian  vas- 
sals. Although  the  sums  are  given  according  to 
Egyptian  weight,  the  odd  numbers  clearlj*  indicate 
that  the  figures  were  computed  originally  by  some 


other  system,  wliich  may  easily  be  .shown  to  have 
been  the  Babylonian. 

The  Babylonians  reckoned  weight  in  talents, 
mina',  and  shekels.  Layard  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  several  Babylonian  units  of  weight,  some 
in  the  form  of  a  ciouching  lion  and  others  in  that 
of  a  duck,  the  former  being  twice  as  heavy  as  the 
latter.  This  proves  that  a  heavy  and 
The  Mina.  a  light  talent  were  used  in  Babylon, 
the  latter  one-half  the  weight  of  the 
former.  A  heavy  talent  =  60,600  grams:  1  mina  (j'j 
talent)  =  1,010  grams:  1  shekel  =  16.83  grams:  1 
light  talent  =  30,300  gi'anis;  1  light  mina  —  iJO.5 
grams;  1  light  shekel  =  8.41  gi'ams.  There  was,  in 
addition  to  this  "  royal  "  weight,  another  "common  " 
weight  which  was  somewhat  lighter  (conipaic  the 
large  "royal  "  ell  and  the  "common  "  ell,  mentioned 
above).  Accoi-ding  tothiscommou  weight  tlie  heavy 
talent  weighed  .58,944  grams;  its  mina  982.4  gi'ams; 
its  shekel  16.37  grams:  and  the  light  tiilent,  mina, 
and  shekel  just  one-half  as  much.  The  common 
heavy  talent  and  its  subdivisions  were  the  weights 
current  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  as  Josephus  expressly 
states  ("Ant."  xiv.  106,  ed.  Niese).  According  to 
him,  1  Jewish  mina  (of  .50  shekels)  was  equal  to  2^ 
Roman  pounds,  or  818.62  grams:  hence  1  shekel 
was  equivalent  to  16.37  grams,  and  1  old  mina  of 
60  shekels  to  982. 3  gi-ams.  There  were  also  the  half- 
shekel  or  bekah  ("  beka'  "). 

In  the  course  of  time  the  sexagesimal  system  was 
superseded  in  Babylonia  also,  perhaps  under  Egyp- 
tian influence.  The  mina  of  60  shekels  was  replaced 
throughout  Asia  Jlinor  by  the  mina  of  .50  shekels. 
The  shekel  remained  the  same,  forming  the  unit  of 
weight,  while  the  mina  and  talent  were  reduced, 
containing  respectively  .50  shekels  =  818.6  grams  and 
3,000  shekels  --=  49,llo"  grams. 

The  period  of  these  changes  is  unknown.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  first  reference  occurs  in  Ezekiel: 
if  the  Septuagint  is  correct  inits  translation  of  Ezek. 
xlv.  12,  that  passage  reads,  "You  shall  count  the 
manhe  [mina]  as  fifty  shekels."  There  is  other  evi- 
dence in  Ex.  xxxviii.  25  (Priestly  Code),  where  the 
tax  levied  upon  603,550  men  at  i  shekel  each  was 
computed  to  be  100  talents  and  1,775  shekels,  whence 
1  talent  equaled  3,000  shekels,  and  1  mina  was  equiv- 
alent to  850  shekels.  These  measures  were  further 
changed  in  the  currency,  which  was  also  reckoned 
in  talents,  minas,  and  shekels.  In  JewLsh  silver  1 
shekel  =  14.55  grams,  1  mina  =  50  shekels  =  727  5 
grams,  1  talent  =  3,000  shekels  =  43,- 

Money.  6.59  grams.  What  bearing  this  change 
— winch  was  confineil  to  silver — bad 
upon  the  relative  valuesof  gold  and  silver,  and  how 
far  it  was  conditioned  by  the  demands  of  exchange 
day  by  day,  can  not  be  discussed  in  detail  here 
(comp.  Benzinger,  "Arch."  pp.  192  et  seq.).  With 
this  silver  shekel  the  .shekel  of  weight  must  not  be 
confounded.  In  the  Pentateuch  the  heavy  shekel  of 
weight  is  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  silver 
shekel,  the  "holy  shekel,  the  shekel  of  20  gerahs  " 
(Ex.  XXX.  13;  Lev.  xxvii.  25;  Num.  iii.  47).  This 
refers  to  the  tax  payable  to  the  Sanctuaiy,  which,  it 
is  expressly  stated,  must  not  be  ]iaiil  in  silver  shek- 
els, but  according  to  weight,  conforming  with  an- 
cient custom. 
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The  division  of  the  shekel  into  20  gemhs  is  men- 
tioned only  in  the  passages  just  ([uoted  and  in  E/.ek. 
xlv.  12(LXX.).  Otherwise  the  Old  Testament  re- 
fers only  to  quarters  and  halves  of  shekels.  See 
Money;  Numismatics. 

liiHMonRAPHV:  Brandls,  Da«  3/U112-.  Maxji-  mid  Oru'ichtx. 
u'fsfti  hi  Vortlinisi^n  hitt  anf  Alcxnwli:r  tlcn  (irotwcn^ 
Berlin,  IHtKi;  HiMach.  (Iriechische  uml  lUimmhe  .\[ilriiUi- 
aif\  'M  frt..  IltTlin.  1.^2;  Lehmann,  Das  AUhnliuttntij^rhe 
Mass-  uinl  (iririrht.-<iistrm  ah  GruwUaitt  tit  r  A  utilun  (i€- 
irifht:  Mliiiz-,  tni'l  Mftss.'<iistfiiii\  In  Aiii-<ilit  s,',ii>  f'o»yr. 
liilt'r}tat.ihs  ttiit  lit.  Vol.  i.,part  2.  pp.  Hi."»  »7  st:ii.:  iit-Tiziiifrer, 
Arch.  pp.  IT.**  »7  Ai-q.y  Lelpsjc,  1H94 ;  UViy/i(a  ami  Matsinxs. 
Ill  Clieyne  and  lilurk,  L'licyc.  Bilil. 
K.  G.  11.  I.   Bk. 

In  Kabbinical  Literature  :  The  weights  and 

measures  of  Talniudic  literature  are  a  comhination 
of  tho.se  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  system  with  for- 
eij;n  elements;  and  it  was  espcciall.v  Greek  and  Ro- 
man metrojojry  which  became  current  among  the 
Jews  in  the  post-liililical  period.  The.se  two  ele- 
ments, the  domestic  and  the  foreign,  were,  however, 
.so  intimately  fused  that  it  is  often 
Domestic  dilUcult  to  distinguish  between  them, 
and  In    the  course   of    time   the   Biblical 

Foreign  weights  and  measures  underwent  vari- 
Elements,  ous  changes  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Talmud,  where  an  endeavor  is  made  to 
determine  the  original  values.  Tlu'  Talniudic  sys- 
tem of  metrology  is  especially  important  since  it  af- 
fords an  evaluation  of  the  Bililical  units.  Talniudic 
sources  deduce  the  value  of  Bililical  weights  and 
measures  by  comparing  them  with  those  which  were 
curicnt  in  the  period  of  the  Taliuud,  and  the  units 
of  this  system  may  often  be  determined  by  a  com- 
parison with  their  Greek  an<l  Roman  equivalents. 
Talniudic  metrology  is  therefore  of  importance  for 
tlie  history  of  civilization,  since  it  bears  upon  con- 
ditions prevailing  among  the  c!as.sic  peoples  of  an- 
cient times.  The  weights  and  measures  mentioned 
in  Taliiiuilic  sources  are  as  follows; 

Gerah  (nij)  <ir  Ma'ah  (nyo):  In  the  Talmud  the 
gerah  is  mentioned  as  a  unit  of  weight  only  with 
reference  to  the  Bible.  Raba  makes  it  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  ma'ali,  and  names  as  an  authority  for 
this  equation  Onkelos,  the  translator  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, who  rendered  the  term  "twenty  geralis" 
(E.\.  .\xx.  18)  by  "twenty  nia'ot"  (Bek.  .'iOa).  This 
ma'ah  must  be  the  Tyrian  obol  or  ma'ah ;  for  Bek. 
5fla  Siiys;  "Si.\  silver  nia'ol  are  equal  to  a  dena- 
rius." Inasmuch  as  four  deuarii  are  equivalent  to 
one  sela",  it  follows  that  twenty-four 

Units  of      mn'ot  are  also  equal  to  one  sela';  and 

Weight.  this  equation  was  used  for  the  Tyrian 
sela'  (eomp.  Boeckh,  "  Jletrologisclie 
Untersuchiuigcn  l\bcr  Gewichte,  MUn/.flls.se.  und 
Mnasse  des  Allerthums  in  Ihreiii  Zusammeiihange," 
p.  .59,  Berlin,  18;!H).  The  Talmud  does  not  indicate 
the  actual  weight  of  the  iimah.  but  from  Tyrian 
silver  coins  still  I'Xtant  its  value  may  be  determined. 
The  heaviest  Tyrian  silver  coin  in  existence  weigh.') 
l-l.:i-t  gnuiis.  and  _.',  of  this,  or  0..'il)7.')  gram,  is  there- 
fore the  weight  of  a  ma'ah.  Tliis  deduction  has 
been  based  upon  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  Tyrian 
silver  coin  liccause  in  those  that  are  lighter  the  loss 
ill  Weight  i-i  eviileiitly  due  to  iiandling  and  use. 

Shekel  (hpC  Greek,  uiaoc,  oi)/«<);  This  is  the 
next  highest  unit  of  weight.    The  Bible  designates 


the  Value  of  the  shekel  as"  twenty  penihs"(Ex.  xxx. 
i;i);  whence,  according  to  the  weight  already  given 
for  the  gerah  or  ma'ah,  the  slieki-1  should'  weigh 
20  X  0.')'J1')  grain,  or  11.11,')  gmms.  The  .lerusalem 
Talmud,  liowever  (Shelj.  4(Jd),  mentions  another 
weight  for  the  shekel,  stating  thai  half  a  shekel  is 
eiiual  to  six  |'DD1J:  and  the  same  value  is  given  in 
Tan,,Ki  Tissa,  ed.  Buber,  p.  .Vm.  The  term  do"I3 
designates  a  scruple  (;/)o///iii,H.ii),  which  is  equal  t<i 
,'f  ounce  (eomp.  Mussalia,  ".Miisuf  he--Aruk,"  ».r. 
DD1]).  Inasmuch  as  the  Roman  pound  coDtains 
twelve  ounces,  a  half-shekel  becomes  the  equivu 
lent  of  ;^i,  Roman  pound,  and  a  whole  shekel 
=  jV-  According  to  Boeckh,  the  Roman  pound 
weighed  327.434  grams,  and  a  shekel  would  accord- 
ingly weigh  13.643  grams.  In  another  pa.<vsnge  of 
the  Talmud  the  weight  of  a  shekel  is  given  as  14.34 
grams,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  Tyrian  silver  coin 
already  mentioned.  The  Talmud  slateslliat  the  sil- 
ver coin  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  was  identical 
with  the  Tyrian  mintage  (Bek.  ."idb) ;  aiul  the  Tosefla 
likewise  declares  that  the  silver  coin  of  .lerusalem 
was  identical  witli  that  of  Tyre-  (To.s«'f.,  Ket.  xiii.  3). 
A  shekel  was  therefore  iilentical  with  the  Tyrian 
sela'  (Rashi  on  Bek.  /.c),  and  its  weight  was  acconl 
ingly  14.34  grams.  The  dilTerenee  between  the 
weight  given  by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (18.048 
grams)  and  that  deduced  by  identifying  the  shekel 
with  the  Tyrian  sela'  (14.34  grams)  amounts  to  0.7 
gram  only;  and  it  may  lie  explaineil  by  assuming 
that  the  statement  in  the  .lerusalem  Talmud,  which 
makes  a  half-shekel  equal  to  six  ['DO"13,  '"  only  ap- 
proximate. On  the  other  hand,  the  dilTerenee  lie- 
tween  the  weight  of  the  shekel  given  in  the  Bible 
(11.9.5  grams),  and  that  of  the  Tyrian  sela'  of  14.84 
grams,  with  which  the  Biblical  shekel  is  ideiititie<l 
in  the  Mishnah  (Bek.  viii.  7)  and  the  liabyloiiian 
Talmud  (|V<.  ."lOa),  as  well  as  in  Yerushalmi  ( Kid  ."iltil). 
is  too  large  to  be  attributed  to  inacciinicV  in  rwkon- 
ing.  Thc<livcrgcnce  findsits  explanation,  however, 
in  the  Talniudic  statement  that  the  shekel  was  en- 
larged, the  Biblical  shekel  Ix-ing  originally  equiva- 
lent to  3i  denarii,  ami  being  later  iiicreas«-<l  om-llflli. 
thus  becoming  equal  to  four  denarii,  .so  that,  insteiid 
of  its  original  value  of  twenty  gerahs,  it  later  became 
eiiuivalent  to  twenty-four.  The  Bililical  shekel 
weighed  11.95  grains,  and  the  addition  of  one-llflli 
(2.39  grams)  gives  14  :»4  gmms  ns  tin-  weight 
of  till'  later  coin,  which  then  iK-caine  equal  to  the 
Tyrian  seta'.  In  adililion  to  this  slirkel.  which  was 
called  "the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary. "and  which  WM 
ecpial  to  a  sela',  the  Mishnah  (Ned.  iii.  1)  and  the 
Talmud  (B.  M.  5"2a)  mention  another  sli.  k.  1  whl.h 
was  the  ei|uivalcnt  of  half  a  h\h\  or  I  ■  •  I 

of  the  sanctuary,"  and  which  wim  pr.^  "I 

the  common  shikel.  This  Indicates  ihiX  the  vaiup 
of  the  shekel  varied  at  difleren!  lin..  -  .11  tli.  r.  is..nii 
for  llie.se  changes  and   the  _v 

took  place  sec   Fninkel    in       m  ■  ". 

pp,  l.W  ft  Kq. :  Zuckermann,  "  I  ebcr  Tnlmuiliwlio 
G<'wichtc  und  Mnn/en."  p.  IS). 

Manehor  Minatri}';.  Greek.  .-  ii>  In  the  MWi- 
nah,  as  well  as  in  tin-  Tabiiii.l  ll"  mi'.y\  i»  ■'flcn 
mentioned  as  a  unit  of  weight  foi  •  ■    wool, 

meat,  iind  the  like  (Keiv,  H.    K.,lii>  i  i    ■   Wb; 

Ker.  On;   el  p>imiH)     In  <•>«•  MWiimU  it  in  wmr- 
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times  called  'pi)t3'K  njD  <ir  "  Italian  mina  "  (Slicb.  i. 
3,  3),  tbe  desigiiiition  "Italki  "  lielpiiig  to  (itlcniiiiie 
its  weight.  Tliu  Itiiliaii  niiiia  contaiiicil  100  ileuaiii. 
while  the  Hoinan  imiiiul  coiitaiiR-d  only  ninety-six. 
A  niina  was  therefore  (■([uivalent  to  1,',  Hoinan 
pounds,  and  sinee  the  Roman  pound  equaled  82T.4;)4 
grams,  the  Italian  nianeli  was  eiiual  to  341.077 
grams,  the  weiirht  assigned  it  in  the  Talmud.  From 
a  passage  in  I5er.  5a  it  appears  that  a  mina  equaled 
twenty-live  shekels;  and  since,  according  to  tlie 
pas.sage  already  cited  from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(Shek.  4Hd),  a  shekel  was  equal  to  twelve  scruples,  a 
ndna  was  equivalent  to  25  X  13,  or  300  scruples. 
The  Roman  pound  contained  only  288  scruples,  and 
the  mina  was  tlierefore  equal  to  1,'f  Roman  pounds. 
Besides  this  mina  of  twenty-live  shekels,  tlie  Talmud 
(Hul.  i;i71)-I38a)  mentions  another,  which  was  eijual 
to  forty  shekeLs  or  sela'im. 

Litra  (N-lD'S);  Greek,  liTpa):  The  litra,  which 
originally  corresponded  to  the  Italian  "libra,"  is 
mentioned  in  tlie  Mishnah  {Shebu.  vi.  3;  Bek.  v.  1; 
Tem.  iii.  5)  and  in  the  Talmud  (Er.  29a;  Ket.  67b; 
et  passim)  as  a  unit  of  weight  for  figs,  vegetables, 
meat,  fish,  gold,  and  silver.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(Ter.  47b)  dehncs  the  litra  as  equal  to  100  ziiiiii, 
the  zin  (|'T)  being  the  same  as  the  zuz  (tlT),  since 
the  Mislinali  (Ter.  x.  8)  uses  the  term  "zuz"  in  the 
passage  parallel  to  that  in  which  the  Tosefta  (Ter. 
ix.)  employs  the  word  "zin."  A  litra  was  there- 
fore equal  to  100  zuzim.  From  this  it  follows 
that  a  litra  was  equivalent  to  a  mina.  since  the  Tal- 
mud al.so  calls  a  denarius  a  zuz,  whicli  makes  a  litra 
=  100  zuzim  =  100  denarii.  As  has  been  stated 
above,  a  ndna  equaled  twenty-five  shekels,  and  a 
shekel  was  equivalent  to  four  denarii,  thus  making 
the  mina  =  1()0  denarii  =  1  litra.  In  addition  to  the 
whole  litra,  pieces  of  weight  of  the  value  of  a  half, 
third,  and  ([uarter  of  a  litra  are  also  mentioned 
(Tosef.,  Keliiu,  B.  M.  ii. ;  B.  B.  89a;  Sifre,  Deut. 
394  |i'd.  Friedmaun,  ]).  126b]). 

Kikkar  (133):  The  term  "  kikkar,"  generally  ren- 
dered "talent"  (Greek,  TdAov-oi'),  usually  denotes  in 
Talmudic  sources  a  weight  for  gold  and  silver  (Suk. 
51b;  'Ab.  Zarah  44a  et  passim).  It  is  evident  from 
the  Talmud  (Bek.  .5a)  that  a  kikkar  contained  sixty 
mime.  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Sanh.  19d)  the 
value  of  the  kikkar  is  given  as  sixty  litras,  which  is 
tlie  equivalent  of  sixty  mina; ;  and  the  same  passage 
refers  to  a  kikkar  as  being  equal  to  100  minse,  al- 
though this  statement  must  allude  to  the  Attic  mina, 
which  was  equal  to  f  Hebrew  mina,  rather  than  to 
the  Hebrew  weight  itself. 

Other  Weights :  Smaller  weights  also  are  in- 
dicated by  coins,  as,  for  example,  the  denarius 
(Tosef.,  Men.  xii. ;  Shab.  ix.)  and  the  zuz  (.Shab. 
110a).  In  the  Jerusalem  Talinud  (Ta'an.  68a),  as 
well  as  in  Gen.  R.  (Ixxix.  9)  and  other  midrashic 
pa.ssages,  the  ounce  (S'PJIK)  occurs.  In  the  Mish- 
nah (Sanh.  viii.  2)  mention  is  likewise  made  of  tlie 
tartimar  no'Dnn).  which,  according  to  the  Talmud 
(Sanh.  70a),  was  equivalent  to  half  a  mina.  Tlie 
term  is  a  corruption  of  tlie  Greek  -pirr/fidpiov  (=  "one- 
third  "),  and  probably  indicated  |  Alexandrian 
mina,  which  contained  150  denarii  (comp.  Boeckh, 
I.e.  pp.  155  ei  seg.).  One-third  of  this  mina,  or  fifty 
denarii,  was  equal  to  half  of  the  Hebrew  mina.  which 


contained  only  100  denarii  (comp.  Zuckermann,  I.e. 
p.  8).  A  minute  unit  of  weight,  designated  as  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  weight  in  I'umbedita.  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  (Siiab.  79a;  Git.  33a;  B.  M. 
105b).  Another  small  weight,  the  ritel  (|)t3n),  is 
mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Vonia  41d). 
This  was  probably  a  small  copper  coin  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  red  color  (Latin,  "rutilus")  of  the 
metal  of  which  it  was  comiiosed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  values  of  the 
weights  often  varied  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Mishnah  (Ter.  x.  8;  Ket.  v.  9;  etc)  ac- 
cordingly states  that  the  weights  used  in  Judea  had 
but  half  the  value  they  po.ssessed  in  Galilee,  .so  that 
ten  Judcan  sela'im  were  equal  to  five  Galilean;  and 
the  .same  assertion  is  made  by  Sifre,  Deut.  166,  and 
by  the  Talmud  (Hul.  137b;  comp.  Zuckermann,  I.e. 
pp.  11-12). 

Ezba'  (jJ3VN  =  "fingerbreadth"):  The  smallest 
measure  of  length;  it  is  mentioned  as  a  unit  even 
in  the  Biblical  period  (Jer.  Iii.  21 ;  see  Weights  and 
Measures,  Biblicai-  Data).  The  Mishnah  often 
alludes  to  the  ezba'  as  a  measure  (Kil. 
Measures  vii.  1;  Yoma  v.  2;  Men.  xi.  4;  Oh. 
of  Length,  iv.  3;  Mik.  vi.  7),  although  no  value 
is  assigned  it.  Its  length  may,  how- 
ever, be  deduced  from  a  Talmudic  passage;  and 
Zuckermann  has  found  by  calculation  that  the  Tal- 
mudic ezba'  was  equal  to  2,33411  cm.  In  the  Tal- 
mud the  term  "ezba'  "  refers  to  the  thumb  as  well 
as  to  the  middle  and  little  fingers.  The  Talmud 
therefore  draws  a  distinction  between  the  breadth  of 
the  thumb  and  that  of  the  middle  and  little  fingers. 
by  stating  (Men.  41b):  "The  handbrcadth  ("tetah  "] 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  is  equal  to  four  tliumb- 
breadtlis,  or  six  little-finger  breadths,  or  five  middle- 
finger  breadths."  The  size  of  an  ezba'  as  given 
above  (2.33411  cm.)  refers  to  the  breadth  of  a  thumb. 
From  the  proportionate  dimensions  of  the  thumb, 
middle  finger,  and  little  finger,  according  to  the 
Talmudic  passage  already  cited,  the  breadth  of  the 
middle  finger  would  be  1.867388  cm.,  and  that  of 
the  little  finger  1.556  cm. 

Tefa^  (=  "handbreadth  ");  The  measure  next  in 
size  to  the  ezba' ;  it  was  used  as  a  measure  of  length 
in  the  Bible.  The  size  of  the  handbreadth  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Talmud  (Bek.  39b)  as  equal  to  four 
thumbbreadths;  and  in  the  passage  previously 
quoted  (Men.  41b)  this  statement  is  amplified  by 
making  it  the  equivalent  of  four  thumbbreadths, 
or  six  little-finger  breadths,  or  five  middle-finger 
breadths.  From  this  proportion  of  the  tefah  to  the 
breadth  of  the  fingers,  its  size,  according  to  the 
measurements  given  above,  appears  to  have  been 
9.336443  cm.  In  addition  to  the  normal  hand- 
breadth the  Talmud  mentions  two  others  (Suk.  7a): 
one  formed  by  holding  the  fingers  loosely  ("tefah 
sohek"),  and  the  other  produced  by  pressing  the 
fingers  firmly  together  ("tefah  'a?eb"),  although 
the  divergence  between  these  handbreadths  and 
the  normal  is  not  determined. 

Ell:  In  addition  to  the  Mosaic  ell,  which  was 
equal  to  the  mean  ell  ("aminat  benonit")and  con- 
sisted of  six  handbreadths  (comp.  Zuckermann,  I.e. 
p.  17),  the  Mishnah  (Kelim  xvii.  9)  mentions  two 
others,  one  of  which  was  half  a  fingcrbreadth  and 
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the  other  a  whole  fingerbreadth  longer  than  the 
mean  ell.  Tlie  sliimluids  used  for  uieasuriiig  bolli 
these  ells  were  said  to  have  been  kept  in  a  speeial 
place  in  the  Second  Temple.  The  Talmud  explains 
the  introduetiiin  of  these  two  ells  in  addition  to  the 
mean  or  Mnsnie  ell  (see  Pes.  Slia:  Men.  iJ8a),  and 
mentions  also  an  ell  which  contained  only  live  hand- 
breadths  (El'.  3b).  The  mean  ell,  equivalent  to  si.\ 
handbieadtlis,  was,  according  to  the  measurement  of 
the  handbieadth  f,'iven  above.  (M|Ual  to.')(j.0|S6,'i8cm. 
The  ell  which  was  half  a  tingerbreadth  longer  was. 
therefore,  57. IS."):!?.")  cm.  in  lenglh,  and  that  which 
was  a  wholi'  tini;erbreadlh  longer  was  .W.352  cm. 
The  Mislinah  (Tamid  iii.  G)  mentions  still  another 
cU,  called  'ilL"  DDN.  which  was  measured  from  the 
tip  of  the  middle  linger  to  the  armpit.  Inasmuch 
as  the  ell  which  measured  si.x  liandbreadths  was 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  forearm,  and  the  length 
of  the  latter  is  to  the  arm  as  (i  is  to  10,  it  follows 
that  the  "ammat  shehi  "  measured  ten  liandbreadths, 
or  93  30443  cm.  In  the  Midrash  (Gen.  K.  .\x.\vii.) 
an  ell  is  mentioned  under  the  name  DDX  pp'3n.  hy 
which  theTheban  ell  (iSiy/JaiKiii')  is  probably  meant. 
For  another  meaning  of  the  term  pp'an  sec  Zuck- 
crm;inn.  I.f.  p.  21. 

Garmida  (NTDIJ)  Repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
Talnuul  (Shall.  110a;  'Er.  50b;  Pes.  lllh;  et  passim). 
without  any  indication  of  its  size.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  the  Talmud  (15.  15.27a)  uses  this  term 
to  indicate  a  square  ell.  without  designating  it  as  a 
square  measure,  while  in  'Er.  14b  "garmida"  indi- 
cates a  cubic  ell,  although  the  customary  term  de- 
noting "(Mibic  "  is  omitted. 

Zeret  (mt  =  "span  "):  This  measure,  mentioned 
in  the  IJibk-  (Ex.  .xxviii.  1(!)  without  any  in<lication 
of  its  size,  is  described  in  the  Tosefta  (Kelim,  B.  M. 
vi.  13)  as  "half  an  ell  of  six  handbreadths."  Its 
measure  was.  accordingly.  '.is()09329  cm. 

Hasit  (D'On  ann,  U'DH  N^O  --  " content  and 
widih  of  the  hasit"):  This  term  occurs  as  a  niea.s- 
urc  of  length  in  the  iMishnah  (Orlah  iii.  3.  3;  Shah, 
xiii.  4),  in  the  Tosefta  (Shab.  ix.).  and  in  the  Talmud 
(Shah.  7fla,  lOlia).  without  any  indication  of  its  size 
and  without  being  compared  with  any  other  meas- 
ure. According  to  Maimoiudes  ("Yail."  Shab- 
bat,  ix.  7-10),  the  breadth  of  the  hasH  ecpials  the 
opening  between  the  thumb  and  the  index-linger, 
which  is  idioul  the  e(|uivalenl  of  i  zeret,  or  two 
handbreadths.  This  appears  to  be  correct,  since  a 
(ireck  measure  called  "dichas"  ((iir'if)  e<|iniled  two 
banilbreadlhs.  and  was  called  two-thirds  of  a  span. 
The  hasit  was  identical  with  this  dichas  (comp. 
Zuckermnnn.  I.r.  p.  34),  and  its  size  was  accordingly 
is.(;73>^8li  cm. 

Hebel  (^2n  -  "cord"):  A  measure  described  in 
the  Mishnah  (Kr.  v.  4)  as  a  cord  of  fifty  ells  in 
length,  and  in  the  Talmud  lEr  r>Sb)  as  one  of  four 
ells. 

Tehum  Shabbat  (n3L"Dinn  -  "Snhbalh-way  "); 
The  extreme  distance  w  liicli  a  .lew  might  go  in  any 
one  direction  from  his  home  on  the  Sabbath.  It  is 
derme<l  in  the  Mishnah  ('Er.  iv.  3)  and  in  the  Talmud 
('Er.  ,")la)  as  2.000  Hebrew  ells,  and  it  was  there- 
fore e(iinvl  to  112.037.31(1  cm.  This  was  id.so  tlie 
length  of  the  nule  (^<D).  with  which  Ihc'  Mishnah 
(Yoma  vi.  18)  and  both  Talmndlm  (Pes.  «3b.  Wn: 


Yer.  Yoma  40b)  indicated  distances.  In  the  Tal- 
mud (Yoma  fi7a)  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  the  nule 
is  equal  to  the  tehum  Shabbat;  the  Ilelirew  mile 
was  therefore  shorter  than  the  Koniau,  with  which 
it  must  not  be  confused. 

Pesi'ah  (ny'DS  =  "  pace  ");  The  pace  is  used  as 
a  measure  of  length  in  the  Talmud  CEr.  42b),  and 
its  value  is  delined  as  one  ell  ( .50. o  1 KO-W  cm.). 

Ris  (D'T  =  "stjiditim"):  The  Mishnah  ui«'8  the 
term  "ris"  to  indicate  distance,  and  iletines  its 
length  as  ,-,  mile.  The  Tahnud  (II.  .M.  33a)  also 
states  that  its  length  was  ,-^  mile,  rir  2)Iili  ells. 
According  to  Frankel  (in  "Monal.ss<lirifl."  WjO. 
p.  383).  the  term  "ris"  is  Persian,  as  is  also  the 
term  HDID  ("  P"™**''!;  ")•  ""ed  in  (he  Talmud  as  a 
measure  of  length  (eonip.  Tos.  IJ.  B.  23a,  r.r.  n^n  . 
and  detined  as  equal  to  four  miles,  or  8,0(M)  ells  (I'ej.. 
93b-94a). 

Day's  Journey  (DV  "l"n):  The  Talmud  defines 
a  day's  journey  for  a  man  of  medium  gait  us  ten 
parasangs,  or  80,000  ells. 

Measurements  of  fields  are  generally  indicated  in 
the  Talmud  by  the  amount  of  seed  sown  in  them. 
The  term  nXD  n'3.  for  example,  indicates  a  field  in 

which  one  si-'ah  can  be  sown ;  the  term 
Superficial  D'AXD  n'3.  o'le  which  rei|uires  I  wo 
Measures,    se'aim.     The  latter  space  is  defined  in 

the  Talmud  (Er.  23b)as  equal  toS.OOO 
Hebrew  sciuarc  ells,  or  to  15,090. 44.').09.'i  sq.  em. .  iind 
this  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  determiniiti<  n  of 
other  superficial  measures  given  in  IheTidmud. 

The  Talmud  mentions  s«q>arale  systems  of  8<ilid 
measures  fordryand  forliquitl  substances,  although 
some  units  were  ns«'d  for  both.  The  .Mishnah  states 
that  the  measures  were  enlarged  at  some  time  or 
other.  In  adilition  to  the  Biblical  measure,  which 
is  called   "desert   measure"  (ITianO  mO'  "i  Tal- 

mmlic  sources,  the  Mishnah  (Men.  vii. 

Solid         11  mentions  a  "Jerusalem  meii-sure" 

Measures,    i n'oi't'lT   mO),  which  was  ec|ual   to 

11  "desert  measures."  and  also  alludes 
('Er.  82a)  to  a  "Sepphoric  measure"  (n'l^EV  moi. 
which  was  ecpial  to  1 1,  "  Jenisahin  measnns  "  <  'ne 
se'ah  "desert  measure"  was  therefore  equn; 
se'ah  "Sepphoric  measure."  and  one  st-'ali  ".I 
lent  measure"  eiiualed  jj  se'ah  "Sepphoric  meiiMin-." 
With  regard  to  the  names  of  the  units,  it  must  Iw 
notc'd  that  the  hollow  vessels  used  as  nu-a«ur»'s  iilno 
served  as  ordinary  utensils:  and  the  name  of  llie 
vessel  likewise  de.sigtuited  the niiasure.  The  Biblieal 
log  is  defined  by  the  Tidniuil  (Pes.  UMhi)  as  eipinl  to 
the  KnDp(=  <'reek  f/<Trr,r).  and  was  therffore  eqidv- 
aleiit  to  ,549.838184  cii.  em.  (C4)nip.  Zuekennanii.  /.  r, 
pp.  (i-10):  this  aids  in  the  evaluation  of  wverni  oilier 
Talmudlc  mensurt'S. 

Bezah  (nV'3  =  "egg"):  Tl  M.n  iiiMtl  in 

the  Talmud  as  a  standard  o(  i  '  iil ;  mid  In 

the   Mishnah  (Kelim  xvll.  Ola  nulh.Kl   is  giviMi  by 
whi<h   to  determine  its  size      The  J,.rii««|pni  Tnl. 
mud  (Ter.  43c)  defines  the  v.- 
and  the  same  vidue  may  Im'  d. 
loidan  Tidmud  (Er  8:1a).  when  a  i-  .di  I 

as  the  e(|uivahiit  "f  «K  «id«  or  144  . 
much  as  a  cab  wii-^ 
an  egg  equaled  .1  1 
prc.H,Hlon  rnpmi"   CVa   .-Uu^hlng   igK»")   uicurs 
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ns  a  term  for  eggs  of  larger  size  ("Er.  83a),  although 
the  (lilTorence  between  these  aud  ordhiary  eggs  is 
not  slated. 

Cab  (3p;  Greek,  ;fn/?of):  The  cab  is  often  men- 
tioned as  a  measure  in  Talmudic  sources  (Ivil.  ii.  1 ; 
Ket.  V.  8;  Naz.  52b;  Sotah  8b  ct  pdnshii).  and  its 
halves,  quarters,  and  eighths  are  freiiuenll)-  recorded 
(eomp.  UaSHBaHI  ou  15.  B.  891i,  k.i:  pin)-  The  size 
of  the  cab  is  given  in  the  JerusaU^m  Talmud  {Ter. 
47b).  where  it  is  said  that  a  se'ah  is  ecfual  to  twenty- 
four  logs.  Since  a  se'ah  is  equal  to  si.\  cabs,  a  cab 
is  etiuivalent  to  four  logs,  or  2,197.406683  cu.  cm. 
The  Tahnud  (Pes.  48a)  records  also  a  large  cab,  con- 
taining IJ  "Sepphoric  cal)S,"  aud  u  "  Nehardean 
cab  "  is  likewise  mentioned  (Ket.  .Wa),  although  no 
indication  of  its  size  is  given.  The  expression  "  ter- 
kab  "  (3|5"in;  Greek,  r/ji/vn,iof  =  "  three  cabs")  also 
occiu's  frequently  in  the  Talmud  (Hag.  23b;  Ta'an. 
10a;  Git.  30a;  et  passim). 

Kapiza  (Nf'Sp)  :  A  small  vessel  often  used  as  a 
measure  and  mentioned  in  several  Talmudic  pas- 
Siiges  (Shab.  10b;  Pes.  48b;  Git.  70a;  et  pnssiiii). 
Tliat  the  kapiza  was  smaller  than  the  cab  is  clear 
both  from  Hul.  25a  aud  from  Shab.  103a,  as  well  as 
from  the  discussion  in  B.  B.  90b.  The  commentaries 
disagree  as  to  its  size,  one  defining  it  as  a  quarter, 
and  another  as  three-quarters,  of  a  cab,  while  in  one 
passage  in  Menahot  (78a)  Rashi  makes  it  equivalent 
to  i  cab.  In  that  case  it  would  be  identical  with  the 
Persian  "  kawiz  "  (Greelv,  Kair'S?]),  which  was  equal 
to  a  choenix  =  2  xestes  =  3  logs  =  i  cab.  The  Tal- 
nuid  relates  that  a  new  measure  which  contained 
three  kapizot  was  introduced  by  P.  Papa  b.  Samuel 
into  Pafonya,  where  it  was  called  XS2  Til  ("'Papa's 
secret";  B.  B.  90b). 

Se'ah  (nXD:  Greek,  camv):  The  Biblical  se'ah  re- 
curs as  a  measure  in  the  Misbnah,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears (Parah  i.  1 ;  Ter.  iv.  7;  Men.  vii.  1)  that  it  was 
equal  to  six  cabs,  or  13,184.44  cu.  cm.  Another 
se'ah,  which  was  used  in  Arbela  and  called  an  "  Arbe- 
lian  se'ah"  (Jl'^anN  HND),  is  mentioned  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  (Pe'ah  20a;  Sotah  17b),  although  no 
comparison  is  drawn  between  it  and  the  ordinary 
se'ah. 

Modius  (xniD) :  A  measure  mentioned  in  the 
Talnmd,  although  its  value  is  not  designated  (Git. 
57a;  Yer.  Shab.  13c;  Pes.  30a).  In  one  passage, 
however  ('Er.  83a),  the  term  is  taken  as  a  synonym 
of  "se'ah  "  (eomp.  Zuckermann,  I.e.  pp.  40-41). 

Tuman  (join  =  "an  eighth  ");  JNIentioned  in  the 
Talmud  as  a  dry  measure  (B.  B.  89b),  its  value  being 
dclined  as  one-eighth  of  a  cab. 

'TJkla  (Nij^lJ?):  A  flry  measure  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud,  its  value  being  given  by  RaSIlBaJI  as  ,'„- 
cab  =  i  log.  According  to  another  interpretation, 
the  "ukla  was  equal  to  J_t  cab,  or  ^r  log,  as  stated  by 
Rashi  ('Er.  29a,  s.  v.  "  '  Ukla  ").  The  first  interpreta- 
tion, however,  is  the  correct  one;  and  an  'ukla  was 
therefore  equal  to  !  log  =  109.8743  cu.  cm.  (eomp. 
Zurkcrmann.  I.e.  p.  42). 

Ephah  (HD'S) :  The  Biblical  ephah  is  mentioned 
in  the  Mislmah  (Men.  vii.  1),  where  its  value  is  de- 
fined as  three  .se'aim. 

Cor  (^13) :  The  Biblical  cor  is  defined  in  the  Tal- 
mud (B.  B.  S6b,  105a:  eomp.  Men.  77a)  as  equal  to 
thirty  se'aim. 


Letek  (~\Th)  •  Although  the  letek  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  as  a  measure,  no  value  is  assigned  it. 
From  examples  given  in  the  .Mishnah  (Slieb.  vi.  3) 
and  in  the  Talmud  (Sheb,  43a:  1!.  ."^I.  80a,  b).  how- 
ever, it  apjiears  tliat  it  was  ecjual  to  i  cor  =  15 
se'aim  (conqi.  Ilos   iii.  2  in  the  Greek  versions). 

Pesikta  (inaDS;  Greek,  ^vktihi)  :  A  measure  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishnah  (Tamid  v.  5)  as  the  e(iuiva- 
lenl  of  a  letek. 

Ardaba  (3T;X,  3"nS)  :  .\nioug  its  measures  the 
Talmud  alludes  U>  thr  ailN.  which  is  the  3T1N  of 
the  Shulhan  'xVruk.  and  consequently  the  ardaba 
used  by  the  Egyptians  aud  Persians  (or  Medes). 
The  context  in  the  Talmudic  passage  (B.  M.  80b) 
does  not  show  winch  ardaba  was  equivalent  to  the 
3"nX  there  mentioned,  but  it  is  at  least  clear  that 
the  latter  was  not  the  ancient  Egyptian  measure 
(eomp.  Zuckermann,  ie.  pp.  46-47). 

Komez  (J'Op)  nr  Kuna  (XJ13):  In  the  Talmud 
the  handful  is  often  mentioned  as  a  measure,  espe- 
ciallj"  for  medical  purpo.ses.  The  term  varies,  how- 
ever, in  the  different  passages.  In  Shab.  110b,  'Er. 
29b,  and  Git.  09b-70a  it  is  called  "buna,"  but  in 
Git.  69a,  Ket.  99b,  aud  'Ar.  2Ib,  "kuna."  The  hol- 
low form  of  the  hand  was  called  "kuna,"  from  p 
(=  "basin  "),  and  this  term  designated  tlie  quantity 
which  one  could  hold  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  The 
komez  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Lev.  ii.  2,  v.  12)  con- 
notes, according  to  the  Talmud,  the  quantity  one 
can  grasp  between  the  palm  of  the  hanil  and  the 
three  middle  fingers. 

Geriwa  (XV1J)  :  A  weight  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud  as  a  measure  for  solids  ('Er.  29b: 
Pes.  3'3a:  Ned.  ■50b:  B.  K.  96a;  et  passim),  but  with- 
out any  indication  of  its  value.  A  single  jjassage, 
however  ('Er.  14b),  states  that  2,000  baths,  which 
were  equal  to  6,000  se'aim,  were  eijuivalent  to  6,000 
geriwot.  It  would  follow,  therefore,  that  a  geriwa 
was  identical  with  a  .se'ah. 

Gerib  (3'IJ) :  This  measure,  which  in  name  re- 
sembles the  geriwa,  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(Git.  69b)  as  a  measure  for  solids  (eomp.  Hashi  ad 
loc,  where  he  identifies  it  with  the  geriwa).  A  cask 
or  a  jar  serving  as  a  large  measure  for  fluids  also  was 
called  "gerib"  (Shab.  13b),  aud  the  :Mishnah  (Ter. 
x.  8)  mentions  a  313  ("garab")  containing  two 
se'aim. 

Besides  the  log,  the  Talmud  mentions  also  half- 
logs  and  quarter-logs,  as  well  as  eighths,  sixteeuths, 
and  sixty-fourths  of  a  log.  The  (juarter-log  was 
often  called  simply  "quarter"  ("rebi'it";  eomp. 
RaSlil5ai\Ion  B.  B.  89b).  and  was  liki- 

Liquid  wise  designated  by  the  term  JlDlDD 
Measures.  {-i-apTov,  Yer.  Pes.  37c,  where  "te- 
tarton  "  or  "rebia'"  must  be  under- 
stood; conip.  Zuckermann,  I.e.  pp.  48-49). 

Antel  (7UJN:  Greek,  avr?.)/Ti/(:) :  A  measure  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  containing 
i  log  (B.  B.  58b).  Hul.  107a  alludes  to  a  "nafla" 
(=  antel),  which  had  the  same  capacity.  "Antel" 
is  the  name  of  a  utensil,  which  was  also  used  as  a 
measure. 

Ambig-a  (p3JX,  J3:X,  or  N33J):  In  the  Tahnud 
the  aupak  and  anbag  are  comjiared  witli  the  antel 
(B.  B.  58b),  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that,  like  it, 
they  were  equivalent  to  i  log. 
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Talent. 

.Minu. 

Italian 
Minu. 

Tartlmur. 

Sbfki'l  ot 

the 
Banctiiunr. 

Cniinniin 
iSUekel. 

Zux. 

(jrnib. 

1 

37} 

60 

120 

1,500 

3.000 

0.000 

38.000 

1 

13 
3i 
40 
80 
160 
OfiO 

1 
2 

25 
50 
100 
IHJO 

1 

12S 

25 

50 
300 
KO.ii 

1 

I 
0 
3..W. 

1 
..WT.'. 

Minn    -. .. 

Italian  Mina 

Tartlniar 

Shekel  of  the  Sanctuary 

Zuz 

4                     2 
24                    12 

Gerah 

Mkasirf.s  of  Lkngtii. 


Day's 
Journey. 

Ris 
(Pamsane). 

Sabbath 

Dav's 

Journey. 

Itls 
(Stadium). 

.\niinuh 
IPesi'ah). 

ZlTt'l. 

Ha8l|. 

Jtfi,. 

E,h.'. 

Day's  Journey 

RIs  (Pnrasang) 

Sabballi  Day's  Journey 
RIs  (Stadium) 

1 

10 

40 

3110 

1 
4 

:« 

8,000 

32.0(10 

48,000 

9(J.(RI0 
384,000 
448,149.2tW 

1 

■J 
2,000 
8.000 
12.000 
24.000 
90,000 
112.0:tT.3|it 

1 
2»«J 
533) 

1 

1 

II 

3 

2X.1IKC".' 

1 

1 

1 
2.33411 

Ainniah  (Pi'sl'ahl 

Zerel ■       ... 

80.000 

32IXKI0 

Hasit 

Tefah 

480.000 
960,000 
3,840,000 
4.481, 4fl-.'.tM 

800          1      3 
1,000                0 
0.4110              24 

Ezba' 

1 

('.■ntlmi'liTs 

U.itW.:]!^^ 

•wi.nisivvt 

:>.:ciiU4 

|)i:v   Mi.AstiiKS. 


Cor 

l.ptek  (PesHita). 

EiJhah 

Se'ah  (Gerlwa)  . 

Cab 

lyaplza 

Lor 

Tnninn 

Tkln 

Dpzali 

entile  frtifinietera 


1 

2 

10 

311 

180 

300 

720 

1,440 

anoo 
4.:Bo 

3!ri..'Vi:i.: 


i.i-ti'kav 
alkta). 


1.1 
90 
180 
SOU 

n» 

1,800 
2,lit0 


EpUuli. 


I     Si"  nil 

(Gerlwa). 


1 
3 
18 
38 
7** 
144 
360 
433 


I 

II 

12 

2t 

48 

120 

144 

rtl-M  44 


lab. 


20 
24 


tyuplza. 


4 

10 
12 


Lug. 


2.I11T  4i»v.<t  l.c«w  T.sacn  .Mil  :5il.ct* 


Tuman.    1  Tkls.  |    B< 


1 

3 
2:(ilKiT|l 


II 

im.tcin' 


I 
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Liquid  Mioasures. 


Metarta 

Kuza 

Lo^'  (Kaisa.  Xestes) 

Autel  (Nulla,  Anpak,  Anbag,  Kuza) 

Barzlna 

Kortali 

('ul)ii'  Centimeters 


Meturta. 


1 
12 

72 

288 

2,:J(M 

4,008 

3H..").t:).32 


1 

0 

24 

1<)2 

:?84 

;!,2fl«.n 


hnff  ( Kuisa, 
Xestes ) . 


1 

4 

33 

6i 


Alltel  (Nutlii, 

Aupak,   Anhag. 

Kuza). 


16 
137.347834 


17.168479 


8..5fH2:K) 


Tamnita  (Nn'JDn  =  "eighth"):  In  the  Tithiuid 
(Pes.  lOyii)  R.  .Iiiliunan  mentions  the  old  "eighth" 
of  Tiberius,  whicli  was  about  }  log  larger  than  the 
new  "eighth";  and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Pes. 
37c)  likewise  alludes  to  an  old  "eighth"  of  Sep- 
phoris,  which  was  equal  to  half  the  "eightli"  of 
Tiberias. 

Kor^ab  (QDIIp) :  A  small  measure  mentioned  in 
the  Mishiiah  and  in  the  Talmud  (Men.  xii.  4;  Mik. 
iii.  1  ;  R.  II.  13a;  B.  B.  90a),  its  capacity  being  de- 
liiK'd  as  .'r  log  (Tosef.,  B.  B.  v.  10). 

Kutit  (n'Dlp)  and  Zir  (-|it) :  In  the  Sifra,  Kid- 
dusliiu.  a  large  measure  is  incntioued  imder  the  name 
of  Tt,  while  a  smaller  one  is  designated  as  JTDIp. 
The  Romans  had  a  large  oblong  cask,  called  "seria," 
which  the}'  used  for  wine  and  oil;  while  a  small  tub 
for  the  same  purpose  was  termed  "guttus. "  Both 
these  vessels  aie  mentioned  in  the  Sifra  as  equiva- 
lents of  the  Biblical  "mesurah." 

Kaisa  (XD"p)  •  ^  measure  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Ber.  44b),  though  without  any  indication  of 
its  value.  According  to  Rashi  ad  loc,  it  was  the 
equivalent  of  a  log. 

Hemina  (NJ'Dn;  Greek,  ijniva):  A  measure  men- 
tioned in  Targum  Sheni  to  Esther  i.  8.  It  was  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  Roman  "  termiua,"  which  was 
used  for  both  liquids  and  solids  (comp.  Boeckh,  I.e. 
pp.  201,203). 

Metarta  (xniDD;  Greek,  /itTp?/T!/c):  A  measure 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  ('Ab.  Zarah  10b),  and  cor- 
responding to  the  Attic  metretes  =  72  xestes.  Al- 
though the  metretes  is  a  liquid  measure,  the  metarta 
is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (I.e.)  as  being  used  for 
dry  substances,  no  strict  distinction  being  drawn  be- 
tween dry  and  li(|uid  measures. 

Barzina  (KJ'na):  Mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(Shab.  109b)  as  a  small  measure,  no  value  being  in- 
dicated. The  Shulhan  'Aruk  (s.r.)  regards  it  as 
equal  to  Jj  log. 

Kuza  (sn3;  Greek,  x°i'i)-  A  measure  mentioned 
both  in  the  .Mislmah  (Tamid  iii.  6)  and  in  the  Talmud 
(Shab.  33b;  B.  M.  40a;  B.  B.  96b),  and  piobably 
equal  to  the  Attic  ,toi'f.  The  Talmud  records  an- 
other kuza,  which  was  introduced  by  R.  Ashi  in 
Huza,  and  was  equivalent  to  i  log  (Hul.  107a). 
There  were  accordingly  two  kuzot,  one  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  x''H  =  6  xestes  =  3,296.11  cu.  cm.,  and 
the  other  equal  to  i  log  =  i  xestes  =  137.337917 
cu.  em. 


Kesustaban  (pt3DlDp;  Greek,  fftm'oi'):  A  meas- 
ure nienlioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (B.  M.  10c), 
the  context  indicating  that  it  was  of  small  size.  Its 
name  is  probably  a  diminutive  of  i>arrir. 

Tarwad  (nnn)  :  A  measure  menticmcd  .several 
times  in  the  Talmud,  its  size  being  indicated  in  Naz. 
50b.  According  to  one  opinion  it  was  the  eijuivalent 
of  a  heaping  handful,  while  according  to  another  it 
equaled  an  ordinary  handful. 

Shorgash  (:;'J1E^) :  A  measure  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  ('Er.  2yb).  According  to  the  'Aruk  it  was 
well  known  in  Punibedita. 

Kizba  (N3T'3)  :  A  measure  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Men.  69b),  and,  according  to  Rashi  {(id  loc.) 
and  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  {s.  c),  etpial  to  a  handbreadth. 

In  addition  to  the  units  enumerated  in  thisarticlc, 
the  Talmud  employs  several  indefinite  measures, 
such  as  the  sizes  of  various  fruits  (olives,  pomegran- 
ates, and  the  like),  to  indicate  certain  quantities. 

The  foregoing  tables  sum  up  the  results  reached 
in  the  present  investigation. 

Bini.iOGRAPnv:  B.  Ziickerniann,  Ueher  Talminli.Kilir  Ge- 
ivicltte  uiid  MUnzf'n,  Bres!aii,  18t)2;  idem,  D'l.v  .IHiU.^rhe 
M(Ut.<.-<ystctn  und  Seine  Beziehuuaen  z^im  (ii  iiclii^elitn 
uiid  lidmi.'telien,  in  Ilret^laiirr  Jahre^TierichtAh.  18ti7:  Schef- 
tel,  'Erch  Millm,  Berdychev,  1905. 
J.  J.  Z.  L. 

WEIIi,  ADOLF :  German  physician ;  born  at 
Heidelberg  Feb.  7,  1848.  Educated  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Heidelberg,  Beilin,  and  Vicuna  (M.I).  1871), 
he  settled  in  Heidelberg,  where,  in  1872,  he  became 
piivat-docent  in  special  pathology  and  therapy,  and 
in  1876  assistant  professor  of  syjjliilology.  In  1886 
he  was  called  to  Dorpat  as  professor  of  special 
pathology  and  therapy,  from  which  po.sition  he  re- 
signed the  following  j-ear  on  account  of  sickness. 
Since  1893  he  has  practised  in  Wiesbaden. 

In  1886  he  published  in  "Dorpater  Arciiiv  fiir 
Klinische  Medizin,"  vol.  xxxix.,  the  essay  "  Ueber 
eine  Eigentlu'imliche  mit  Jlilztumor,  Icterus  und 
Nepbrilis  Einhergehende  Acute  Infectionskrank- 
heit,"  treating  of  a  disease  which  has  since  become 
known  as  Weil's  disease. 

Among  his  works  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned :  "  Die  Auscultation  der  Arterien  und  Venen  " 
(Leipsic,  1875);  "Handbuch  und  Atlas  der  Topo- 
graphischen  Percu.ssion "  {ib.  1877,  2d  cd.  1880); 
"Zur  Lchre  vom  Pneumothorax"  (.ib.  1882);  "Zur 
Pathologic  und  Therapie  des  Typhus  Abdominalis 
mit    Besonderer    Berilcksichtigung    der    Recidive, 
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Sowic  (Icr  Hcnuk'n  iimi  Abortiven  Formcn "  {ih. 
1885).  He  furtlierraori:  roiuribuud  to  Viicliow's 
"Arcliiv"  (1884)  llie  uiticlc  "  Ucber  die  llereililUre 
Form  lies  Diabetes  Insipidus"  and  to  Gerliardfs 
"IliiiKlbucli  del'  KiuderUninUlieiten "  \\.\\  essay  on 
"  Die  Kianklieiteu  der  Broncbien." 

llfiii.iiicFiAiMiv  ;  rut'el,  nini,)rn\ihi!Hhc*  LcTiUnn. 
s  F.  T.  II. 

WEIL,  GUSTAV:  German  Orientalist ;  born  in 
SulzliiMg,  liaden,  April  2."),  1808;  died  at.  Freiburg- 
ini-Ureisguu  Aug.  29,  1889.  Being  destined  for  the 
rabbinate,  lie  was  tauglil  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Ger- 
man and  French;  and  be  received  instruction  in 
Latin  from  tlie  minister 
of  his  native  town.  At 
tlie  age  of  twelve  he 
went  to  Metz.  where  his 
'^^  c^W  ^*V'  grandfather  was    rabbi, 

^'^        -iJivJi  t"    study   tlie    Talmud. 

For  tliis,  however,  he 
developed  very  little 
taste,  and  lie  abandoned 
Ins  original  intention  of 
entering  upon  a  theo- 
logical career.  In  182S 
he  entered  the  I' n  i - 
V  '/'/-  /.^'  ■'  versily  of  Heidelberg, 
^i^'  /yr/t^'^  devoting  himself  to  the 

Gustav  Well.  Study  of  philology  and 

history  :  at  the  same  time 
he  studieil  Arabic  under  rmbreit.  Though  without 
means,  he  nevertheless  went  to  study  under  De 
Sacy  in  Paris  in  1830,  and  thence  followed  tlie 
Frendi  military  expedition  to  Algiers,  acting  as 
eorrespomlenl  at  Algiers  for  the  Augsl.urger  "All- 
gemeine  Zeitung."  This  position  he  resigned  in 
Jan.,  1831,  and  journeyed  to  Cairo,  where  he  was 
appointed  inslrnetor  of  French  at  the  Egyptian 
Medical  School  of  Abu-Zabel.  He  utilized  the  op- 
|)ortiinity  to  study  with  the  Arabics  philologists  Mo- 
hammed Ayyad  al-Tantawi  and  Ahmad  al-Tunsi. 
Here  also  iie  acquired  Neo-I'ersian  anil  Tiirliish, 
and.  save  for  a  short  interrupticm  o<-casioiied  by  a 
visit  to  Euroiic,  he  remained  in  Egyi't  till  March, 
183.'5. 

Weil  returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  remained  for  some  time  pursuing 
Turkish  studies.  In  Germany  besought  iiermission 
to  establish  himself  as  privat-docent  in  the  L'niver- 
sitv  of  Heidelberg,  receiving  it,  however,  only  after 
great  dilticullies.  Weil  had  attacked  Joseph  von 
Hammer- Purgstall  in  a  translation  of  Zamakhsliari's 
"Golden  Necklaces "  (Stuttgart.  I83f.),  and  the  fac- 
ulty of  Heidelberg,  being  unable  to  judge  the  mat- 
ter! hesitated  to  appoint  him  docent  because  of 
Hammer-Purgslairs  high  reputation.  De  Siicy's 
recommendation  opened  the  way  to  him,  which, 
however,  was  dislined  to  remain  rough  and  rugged. 
He  gained  his  livelihood  as  a.ssistani  librarian,  and 
was  appointed  librarian  in  1838.  which  position  he 
retained  lilt  18(;i  ;  in  Hint  year  he  became  profes.sor. 
At  Stuttgart  in  1837  Weil  published  "Die  P«h-- 
tische  I.iteratur  der  Araber."  and  later  issued  n 
translation  of  the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights."  the 
first  complete   translation   from   the  original   text 


into  German  (4  vols..  1837-41;  2<i  cd.  18G6;  4lh 
ed.  1871-72).  which  was,  however,  epoiled  in  the 
process  of  publication.  Weil  purposed  to  give 
a  |)liilologieally  exact  version,  which  would  liavc 
been  liighly  desinible  in  many  respects;  hut  the 
Stuttgart  publisher  authorized  August  L<'wald  to 
change  many  objectionable  passages,  and  thus 
made  of  it  a  popular  and  salable  work.  This  per 
version  caused  Weil  much  vexation.  Weil'H  seiond 
great  work  was  "  .Mohammed,  der  Prophet  "  (Stutt- 
gart. 1843).  a  life  of  Mohammed,  in  the  compilation 
of  which  he  was  the  tirst  to  go  back  to  the  oldest 
accessible  sources  in  Europe.  It  was  not  in  his 
nature,  however,  to  attempt  a  psychological  recoii 
struction  of  the  prophet's  character,  as  was  done 
later  by  Sprenger  and  Miiir.  Washington  Irving 
in  his  "  Life  of  Mohammed  "  used  Weil's  work  as  a 
source  of  information,  and  acknowledged  his  in- 
debtedness to  that  ailtlior. 

While  iiursuing  these  studies  Weil  piiblishe<l  hia 
"ITistorisch-Kritisclie  Einleitung  in  den  Koran" 
(Bielefeld  and  Leipsic,  1844  and  1878)  as  a  supple- 
ment to  L'Uman's  translation  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
translation  of  one  of  the  original  sources  of  tlie  biog- 
raphy of  Moliamnied,  "  Leben  Mohammed's  nach 
Muhammed  ibn  Isl.iak,  Bearbeitet  von  Abd  <'I-Malik 
ibn  Hischam"  (Stuttgart,  2  vols.,  18U4).  Thrt-e  ad 
ditional  es.says  remain  to  be  mentioned:  one  on  Mo- 
hammed's  epilepsy  ("Journal  A  siatique,"  July.  1H42); 
the  second  an  investigation  of  a  "Supposed  Lie  of 
Mohammed  "  (/4.  May,  1849);  and  the  thiid  a  discus 
sion  of  the  question  whether  Mohammed  could  reail 
and  write  ("Proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists at  Florence,"  i.3.57).  To  these  must  be  added 
"Biblische  Legenden  der  Mohammeilaner "  (Frank- 
fort, 184.')).  in  which  Weil  provestlie  inlliienceof  the 
rabbinic  legends  upon  the  n-ligion  of  Islam. 

The  most  comprehensive  work  of  Weil  is  his  "  Ge 
schichtederChalifen"  (5vols.,  Il.idelbirgand  Stutt- 
gart. 184fi-,'il),  which  is  virtually  an  elabonilioii  of 
the  original  worksof  Mohammedan  historians,  whom 
he  in  large  part  studied  from  nianiisiripts;  it  Ireal.* 
also  of  the  Egyptian  and  Spanish  califates  This 
was  followed  by  the  "Geschiclite  der  IslamiM'lien 
VOlker  von  Mohammed  bis  zur  Zeii  des  Sultans 
Selim"  (Stuttgart.  18riC).  an  intriHluciion  to  the 
medieval  history  of  the  Orient.  After  18fl«  Weil 
contined  his  literary  activity  to  the  publication  of 
reviews  in  the  "  Heiclelberger  JahrbOcher  "  and  in  the 
"Jenaische  Litteratur-Zeitung."  In  Inter  y<-nrs  he 
received  honors  from  various  sUiles.  iiiclmlhig  Uadeii 
and  Prussia.  Owing  to  continued  lllne««  he  was 
pensioned  in  ISS."*. 

Weil's  collection  of  Anibie  manusrripis  vroii  |irv 
seated     to    the    Iniversilv    of    HeldelUrg    li>'    lita 
children 
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litoratuic  at  the  University  of  Besan(,on,  he  was  in 
1873  elected  dean  of  tlie  faculty.  In  1876  he  was 
called  to  Paris  to  fill  a  vacancy  as  instructor  in  the 
normal  high  school  and   to  assume   charge  of  the 

Ecole  Pratique  des 
Ilautes  Etudes,  both 
of  which  positions  lie 
resigned  in  1891.  In 
18CG  he  was  elected 
corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Academic 
des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  -  Let  tres,  be- 
coming full  member 
in  1882  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Uulaurier.  In 
1887  he  received  the 
cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

Weil  has  edited 
the  poems  of  iEschy- 
lus,  eight  tragedies  of 
Euripides,  and  the 
orations  of  Demos- 
thenes. Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  :  "  De 
rOrdre  des  Mots  dans  les  Langues  Anciennes  Com- 
parecsaux  Langues  Modernes"  (Paris,  1844;  3d  ed. 
1879);  "De  Tragoediarum  Grwcarum  cum  Kebus 
PublicisConjunctione"(with  L.  Beuloew,  Paris  and 
Berlin,  1845);  "Theorie  Geuerale  de  1 'Accentuation 
Latine  ■' ((6.  1855);  and  "Etudes  sur  le  Dranie  An- 
tique" {ib.  1897). 

Bii!LiO(iRAPiiv:  Curinler,  Diet.  A'o(.  i.  142;  La  (Iraiulc  En- 
cychipfdie. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

WEIL,  JACOB:  German  rabbi  and  Talmudist; 
flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Of  his  life  no  details  are  known,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Griitz,  he  died  before  145^.  He  was  one  of 
the  foremost  pupilsof  Jacob  MijUn  (MaHaRIL),  who 
ordained  him  in  the  rabbinate,  and  authorized  him 
to  officiate  in  Nuremberg.  AVeil,  however,  did  not 
avail  himself  of  this  permission  lest  lie  should  offend 
an  older  .scholar,  Solomon  Cohen,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed rabbi  of  that  city  long  before. 

Weil  was  later  called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Erfurt; 
and  congregations  far  and  near,  recognizing  him  as 
an  authority,  addressed  their  problems  to  him.  He 
approved  of  the  pilpulistic  method  only  as  an  aid 
to  study,  but  rendered  legal  decisions  purely  on  the 
basis  of  logic  (Responsa,  No.  144). 

Weil  was  especially  severe  on  contemporary 
rabbis  who  regarded  themselves  as  having  peculiar 
privileges  transcending  the  rights  of  the  laity,  de- 
claring in  a  responsum  (No.  163)  that  no  rabbis  of 
his  time  had  any  such  prerogatives,  and  that,  more- 
over, no  man  could  be  regarded  as  a  scholar  (Tai,- 
MID  H.\KAM)  in  the  Talmudic  sense.  Of  Weil's 
works  only  a  collection  of  opinions  and  decisions, 
"Slie'elot  n-Teshubot"  (Venice,  1549),  has  been  pre- 
served. To  this  work  was  added  an  appendix  enti- 
tled "Shel.iitot  u-Bedikot,"  containing  regulations 
for  slaughtering  and  for  the  examination  of  slaugh- 
tered cattle.  These  rules  have  been  regarded  as  au- 
thoritative by  laterrabbis,  have  run  through  seventy- 


one  editions,  and  have  been  the  subjects  of  various 
commentaries  and  additions. 

BniLHiMiAniv ;  Stfinsclincidcr.  Citl.  Iloill.  cols.  12.t8-12().5  ; 
Hi'nj:iiiil),  llzfir  lia-Sfliiriin.  No.  !«,  p.  .'juS :  No.  3*5.  p.  .iTO ; 
J'uenn,  Kciicsct  Yisracl:  Mieliuel,  Or  (io-yfi)/t/iiH,  No.  1061: 
Griitz,  Ocgch.  viil.  3U9  et  seq.,  313  ct  acq. 

E.  C.  J.    Z.    L. 

WEIL,  JACOB  :  German  educationist  and  wri- 
ter; bora  at  Kranklurt-on-the-Main  1792;  died  there 
Nov.  18,  1864.  Ills  first  work  was  "Fragmente  aus 
Talmud  und  Rabbinen,"  Frankfort  onfhe-JIain  (.sec- 
ond edition  of  part  i.  appeared  in  1809,  of  part  ii. 
in  1811).  lie  was  an  instructorat  the  Jewish  .school 
(Philantliropin)  of  Frankfort,  and  from  1818  until 
1845  he  conducted  an  educational  institute. 

In  an  address  which  he  delivered,  Oct  18.  1816, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  school,  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  new  era  would  bring  the  emancipation  of 
his  coreligionists.  He  had,  however,  to  defend  the 
Jews  against  the  attacks  of  Riilis  and  Fries,  and 
refuted  them  in  his  pamphlet  "  Bemerkungcn  zu 
<len  Schriften  der  Ilerren  Professoren  Riilis  und 
Fries  liber  die  Juden  und  Deren  Anspruche  auf  das 
Deutsche  Bl'irgerrecht"  (Frankfort-onthe-Main, 
1816).  Weil  was  one  of  the  founders  (1823)  and 
for  many  years  a  memlier  of  the  board  of  the  Veiein 
zur  Beforderung  der  Handwerke  Unter  den  Juden. 

Various  articles  and  numerous  addresses  on  polit- 
ical, religious,  and  historical  subjects  written  by  him 
appeared  in  the  Frankfort  dail3'  press.  lie  supported 
Gabriel  Riesser  enthusiastically,  and  wrote  his  biog- 
rajihy  in  Duller's  "Miinnerdes  Volks  "  (vol.  ii.).  In 
addition  Weil  was  the  author  of  the  following :  "  Das 
Junge  Dentschland  und  die  Juden"  (Frankfort-on- 
the  Slain,  1836),  refuting  the  accusation  that  most 
of  the  young  writers  who  agitated  Germany  were  of 
the  Jewish  race;  "Die  Erste  Kammerund  die  Juden 
in  Sach-sen  "  (Hanau,  1837);  "Ueber  die  Idee  des 
Christliclien  Staats."  in  Karl  Weil's  "  Konstitutio- 
nelle  Jahrbiicher"  (i.  331  et  ser/.,  Stuttgart.  1843). 
Other  essays  written  by  him  in  this  periodical  were: 
"  Ueber  die  Verbindung  des  Staates  mit  der  Kirche  " ; 
"  Lamartine,  liber  Konununismus  und  Sozialismus"; 
■'Gervinus,  die  Deutschkatholiken  und  die  Glau- 
bensfreiheit";  "  Ueber  die  Stellung  der  Konstitutio- 
nellcn  Fursten  im  Staate."  Against  the  reactionary 
movement  in  Prussia  Weil  wrote  "  Wagener,  Stahl, 
die  Juden  und  die  Protestantischen  Dissidenten,"  in 
Stein's  "Israelitischer  Volkslehrer  "  (1857,  pp.  309  et 
seq. ;  also  printed  separately,  Frankfort-on-tlie-.'Main, 
1857).  Weil  devoted  himself  to  historic  studies,  and 
contributed  a  number  of  articles  and  essays  to  the 
"Magazin  fur  die  Literatur  des  Auslandes  "  (1843- 
1846)  and  to  the  "  BUitterfilrLiterarische  Unterhalt- 
ung  "  (18.50,  1851,  1854).  His  last  production.  "  Die 
Alten  Propheten  und  Schriftgelehrten  und  das 
Leben  Jesu  von  David  Strauss."  criticized  Strauss 
for  his  prejudices  against  Judaism. 

A  son  of  Jacob  Weil,  Henri  Weil,  is  professor  at 
the  University  of  Besangon. 

Bibliograput  :  Achava.  ii.  m  et  seq.;  Gratz,  Gescli.  xi.  366 ; 
Jost,  Neuere  GeschicJite,  i.  .57. 
s.  S.  Man. 

WEIL,  KARL  :  Austrian  physician ;  born  at 
Altsattel,  Bohemia,  March  19,  1844.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna 
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CSl.T).  1807).  From  1871  until  1873  ho  wiis  assislaiit 
at  the  surgical  hospital  of  Vienna  University,  and 
friini  1873  to  1879  at  the  Prague  German  university. 
In  1H77  lie  became  privatdocent.  and  in  1879  assist- 
ant professor,  of  surgery  at  the  hilter  university. 

Weil  is  the  author  of  "  Hcitritge  zur  Kenntniss 
(les  Genu  Valgum"  (1879)  and  of  "  Untersuchungen 
fiber  die  Schilddruse  "  (1S,H9).  For  Masclika's  "  Iland- 
bu<h  der  Oericlitlichen  Medizin  "  he  wrote  "Beiir- 
thcilung  der  Verletzung  und  Naiben." 

BUiLIOfiis.M'iiY  :  I'airel.  Biographischeii  Lcxikuti . 
s.  F.  T     II. 

WEIL,  KARL,  RITTER  VON:  Austrian 
journali-it;  born  in  WiHtteniberg.  Germany;  died 
at  Vienna  Jan.  7,  1878.  lie  studied  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg  (LL.I).  1H27),  and  afterward 
joined  the  staff  of  the  "  Allgemeine  Zeitung."  then 
published  in  Augsburg,  now  in  Munich;  from  1830 
to  1832  ho  was  its  Paris  correspondent.  In  1»32  he 
became  editor  of  the  "  Wurttembergische  Zeitung" 
in  Stuttgart,  holding  that  position  unlil  1848,  when 
he  went  to  Berlin  as  associate  editor  of  the  "C'onsti 
tutionelle  Zeitung."  During  the  following  two  years 
he  resided  in  Stuttgart;  and  in  ly.ll  he  removed  to 
Vienna,  entering,  as  a  journalist,  the  services  of  the 
Austrian  government.  In  1873  he  was  retired  with 
the  title  of  "  Ministerial-Rath." 

Weil  took  an  active  interest  in  Jewish  alTairs,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Israe- 
lilische  Allianz  from  its  foundation. 

Bini.ioiMnriiv  :  .1((!;.  Z<  it.  fh ,«  Jml.  18TS,  pp.  ,")7-,">8. 

s  F.  T.  n. 

WEIL,  NETHANEEL:  Uabbi  and  Talmudist ; 
born  at  Sluliliiigin  in  Hi.^7 ;  died  at  Uosladt  May  7, 
17G9:  son  of  Xaphtali  ilirscli  Weil.  His  mother  took 
him  toFiirth  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  soon 
afterwaid  to  Prague,  where  liis  father's  brother, 
Lijipman  Weil,  ado|)ted  him.  Although  so  young, 
Nellianeel  was  granted  jiermission  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  1?.  Abraham  I5rod.  head  of  the  yeshibah 
of  Prague;  and  lie  soon  won  the  favor  of  histeadier 
tosuchadegrce  that  the  latter  prolTercd  him  the  liand 
of  his  niece,  Vbgcle.  The  wedding  was  celebrated 
in  1708;  and  when  U.  Abraham  was  called  to  the  rab- 
binate of  Mayence,  his  son-iii  law  accompanied  him 
thither,  remaining  there  until  1713,  when  herelurmcl 
to  Prague.  Here  Ik^  (iccu|iicd  himself  wilh  Talmud- 
ic  studies  an<l  with  teaching,  his  pupils  being  num- 
bered by  thoiisiuids.  His  only  source  of  income  was 
the  scanty  salary  attached  to  his  position  as  assistant 
rabbi. 

AVeil  remained  in  Prague  until  the  issue  of  the 
edict  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Dec.  18,  1744,  ordering  tin' 
expulsion  of  all  Jews  from  Bohemia.  This  proved 
to  be  ihr  means  of  reli'asing  Nethaneel  from  a  bur- 
densome existence;  for  he  was  then  olTered  the  nib- 
binate  of  the  Black  Forest,  with  heachiuarlers  in 
Mnliringen  He  assumed  olllce  in  174.5,  and  held  it 
for  live  years,  writing  the  greater  jiart  of  his  com- 
mentary on  Asher  b.  Jeliiel  during  thai  tiini'  In 
17.")0  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Carlsruln',  and  there 
he  conipliled  the  commentary  in  the  spring  of  1754. 
It  was  published  at  Carlsrulie  in  KS.'i  under  the  lille 
"Korban  Nelan'cl."  and  was  later  printed  together 


with  Asheri  in  editions  ipf  the  Talmud,  although  it 
embraces  only  the  orders  Mo'ed  and  Nashini. 

Nethaneel  ollieiated  in  Carlsruhe  for  about  twenty 
years.  In  addition  to  the  "  Korban  Netjin'el,"  wliicli 
was  published  liy  himself,  he  was  the  author  of  two 
works  published  posthumously  by  his  sou  Simeon 
Hirsch-  (1)  "Netib  Hayyim"  (Fhrtli.  1779).  contain- 
ing critical  notes  on  the  Shidhan  Ariik.  Orah  Hay 
yim,  and  its  commentaries,  the  "Ture  Zaliab  "  and 
" Mageu  Abraham " ;  aud"Toral  Netan'el"  di.  1795), 
in  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  a  collection  of 
his  responsa,  and  the  second  consisting  of  halukic 
derashot  on  the  Pentateuch, 

BlBLIOOR.tpiir  :  I..  I.nwcnslfin,  IttllrUuc  zur  Gtvh.  dtr  Ju- 
rtcii  ill  Ucntfclilaiitl.  II..  Krankfort-on-llir-Haln.  1H8«.  Slriu- 
si-hnclder.  Cat.  ISoill.  col.  a«t;  FOrei.  HIM.  Jii.l.  III.  .jOI. 
K.  c.  J    Z.  L. 

WEIL,  SIMEON  HIRSCH:  German  scholar; 

son  of  NethaiRcl  Wkii..  IimiI  in  Carlsrulie  in  the 
eighteenth  century  He  published  his  father's"  Netib 
Hayyim,"  "Torat  Netan'el,"  and  responsa,  and 
wrote  "  Sefer  Eldad  ha-Dani  "  (with  a  German  trans- 
lation; 1769). 

BIBLIOGRAIMIV  :  FursU  Bllil.  Jwl.  III.  5U1 ;  Z«lDer,  Vat.  Ilelir. 

Himk"  llril.  Mil",  pp.  -'17,  TTii 
E.  c.  S.    O. 

WEIL,  TIAH  (JEDIDIAH):  fhrman  rabbi; 
born  at  Prague  (let.  2,  1721;  died  at  Carlsruhe  Oct. 
10,  180.J.  He  was  the  son  ot  Nethaneel  Weil  and 
received  his  early  instruction  troni  his  father.  In 
1744  he  married  Gitel,  daughter  of  Jacob  Eger,  a 
well  to-do  resident  of  Prague,  liiit  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Prague  ordered  by  Maria  Theresa 
drove  him  to  Metz  in  1745,  where  he  remainetl  until 
1748,  continuing  his  studies  under  Jonathan  E\  lic- 
schilt/..  Returning  to  Prague,  he  lived  in  grwil 
didieultics  until,  in  17.54,  he  became  rabbi  of  Wot- 
litz,  in  Bohemia.  In  17.58  lieagain  sellletl  in  Pnigue. 
which  he  left  in  1770  to  suecet-d  his  father  in  the  rab- 
binate of  Carlsruhe.  Of  his  works  only  a  comnien 
lary  on  the  Passover  Haggadiih  lias  iKi'n  priutetl 
(Carlsruhe.  1791,  published  a lymously).  Re- 
sponsa of  his  are  found  in  tlic>  collection  of  Ezekiel 
Jiandau  and  in  his  father's  "  Netib  Hayyim  "  (FOrCh. 
1779).  Numerous  novellie  and  homilies  are  pre- 
served in  manuscript.  His  will  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  genuine  piety  and  a  believer  in  the 
Cabala.  Among  his  descendanis  there  were  si-verul 
rabbis:  his  gmndson  R.  Jacob  Win  wi-  ih.  au- 
thor of  a  compendium  of  .Sibbalh  ib- 
bat,"  Carlsruhe,  1S39),  and  his  jjt  ^•■ 
thaneel  Wkii,  was  Kluus-nibbl  M  Oarlsruhe  (.May 
I,  1892). 

•eK  ittr  Jtultn 

y  .1(1. 

D 


llilii.iiiiiK.M-ilv  :  Mw.'nuU'lii.  ;i<i' 

ill  ;i.  ii(.«<-/i/.i»'l.  ».il.  II..  »"niiil>t 
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WEILL.  ALEXANDRE  (ABRAHAM): 
French  writer:  liorn  at  Shirholleii.  Alsiue  .May  10 
1811;  died  at  Paris  Oct.  I«,  1«»X.  -innd-.n  .f  U 
Abndiam  Kelhrm.lsler     He  was.  if 

enis  for  a  rabliinieal  nio'i     i' ■'  k- 

fort  to  pursue  his  pi  * 

At  the  same  lime  li.   -  "f^ 

lish,  Italian.  Ijili'  "'       '"^  '•'^'' 

he  abandoned  M-  ■'  '<•'•  Fmnk- 

fort   for   Paris  with  a  letter  o(  lulnnliicllou  Iroiii 


Weill 
Weiss 
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Hcinricb  Heine  wliich  procured  him  speedy  admis- 
sion iuto  tlie  salons  and  journalistic  circles  of  the 
French  capital.  He  became  a  contributor  to  the 
"  Kevue  du  Progres"  (edited  by  Loins  Blanc),  the 
"Democratic  Pacitique."  the  "Presse,"  the  "Gazette 
de  France."  "  L'Opiniou  Nationale,"  the  "Figaro," 
and  the  "Temps,"  to  various  journals  of  Frankfort, 
Stuttgart,  and  Hamburg,  and  to  the  "Archives 
Israelites,"  the  "  Univers  Israelite,"  etc.  The  jiubli 
c.'ition  of  his  "Histoiresde  Village  "  (1847),  to  wliich 
Heine  wrote  a  preface,  and  of  his  "L'Ami  Fritz" 
and  "  La  Petite  Fadette  "  marked  his  entrance  into 
the  tield  of  romance.  He  was  perhaps  the  first 
French  writer  to  conceive  the  idea  of  depicting  vil- 
lage scenes  and  writing  rustic  idyls.  Among  his 
numerous  admirers  may  be  mentioned  Giacomo 
Mej'erbeer  and  Victor  Hugo. 

Weill  was  a  born  polemic,  and  he  wrote  a  number 
of  brocliures  on  some  of  the  leading  questions  of  the 
day;  among  these  maybe  mentioned:  "  R^publiipie 
et  Monarchie,"  1848;  "Le  Genie  de  la  Monarchic," 
184!);  "Que  Deviendront  Nos  Filles?"  1863;  "Mes 
Batailles,"  1867;  and  "  Lettre  de  Vengeance  d'un 
Alsacien,"  1871.  In  the  "Corsaire"  of  March  2, 
1848,  he  addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  Hippolyte 
Carnot,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  father 
of  the  late  president  of  the  French  republic,  Sadi 
Carnot.  In  this  letter,  which  bore  the  lieading  "  Une 
Revolution  3,  Faire,"  he  strongly  urged  a  more  gen- 
eral instruction  in  foreign  languages  in  the  public 
schools. 

Weill  was  the  author  also  of  the  following  works: 
"Mes  Contemporains  "  (1864;  3d  ed.,  with  an  ap- 
pendi.x,  1890);  "Dix  Mois  de  Revolution,"  1868; 
"  La  Guerre  des  Paysans  et  des  Anabaptistes,"  1874 ; 
"  Ludovic  Boerne,"  1878;  "Souvenirs  Intimes  de 
Henri  Heine,"  1883;  "  Histoire  Veridique  et  Vecue 
de  la  Revolution  de  1848,"  1887;  "Le  Centenaire  de 
I'Emancipation  des  Juifs,"  1888;  "Mes  Romans"; 
"  Mon  Theatre  " ;  "  Fables  et  Legendes  d'Or  " ;  "  La- 
martine  et  Victor  Hugo  "  ;  "  La  France  Catholique  " 
(in  reply  to  Drnmont's  "La  France  Juive  ");  "Les 
Cinq  Livres  de  Moise "  (translated  from  Hebrew, 
and  supplied  with  etymological  notes);  "Moise,  le 
Talmud  et  I'Evaugile";  "La  Parole  Nouvelle"; 
"  Hommes  Noirs,  Qui  Etes  Vous?  "  ;  "  L'Art  Est  une 
Religion  "  ;  "  Lois  et  Mystf  res  de  la  Creation  "  ; 
"  Etude  Comparative  de  la  Langue  Frani^aise  avec 
I'Hcbreu,  le  Grec,  le  Latin,  TAllemand,  et  I'An- 
glais  "  ;  "  Rabbin  et  Nonne,  Poesie  et  Realite  "  ;  "  Le 
Non  vel  Isaie  " ;  and  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  "  Les 
Grandes  Juives  "  (1882). 

Bibliography:  Alexandre  Weill,  Jffijeioifssc,  188S;  Maurice 
Blocb,  Alexandre  IVeiU,  Sa  Vie  et  Ses  CEuvrcs,  190.5. 
s.  J.  Ka. 

WEILL,  ANSELME  :  French  physician  ;  born 
at  Bischhcim,  Alsjice,  Aug.  24,  1842.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  lyceum  of  Strasburg  and  the 
universities  at  Strasburg  and  Paris.  Settling  in  the 
French  capital,  he  took  part,  as  assistant  surgeon 
attached  to  the  Lariboisiere  Hospital,  during  the 
defense  of  Paris  in  1870-71.  From  1871  to  1874  he 
was  assistant  physician  at  the  Rothschild  Hospital, 
and  graduated  as  JI.D.  in  1874.  He  became  chief 
physician  of  that  institution  in  1889;   in  the  same 


year  he  was  made  "OfBcier  d'Academie";    and  in 
1894  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Weill  has  publislied  many  essays,  especially  on 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

BIHLIOCRAPHY:  Curlnler,  Diet.  Nat.  111.  195. 
s.  F.  T.  II. 

WEILL,  EMANUEL:  French  rabbi;  born  at 
Ensisheiin,  Als:ice,  Oct.  21,  1841;  educatc'd  at  the 
bet  ha-midrash  of  C'olmar  and  the  Seminaire  Israe- 
lite de  France  in  Paris  (rabbi,  1801).  In  1^0.5  he  was 
appointed  rabbi  at  Versailles,  and  in  1876  he  was 
called  to  Paris  as  assistant  to  the  chief  rabbi  of  that 
city.  Since  1882  he  has  olliciated  as  rabbi  of  the 
Portuguese  synagogue  in  Rue  BulTault,  Paris.  He 
is  the  author  of  "  La  Femme  .luive  Scion  la  Bible  et 
le  Talmud"  (Paris;  2d  ed.  1881)  and  "Judah  JIae- 
eabee  Suivi  de  Rabbi  Akiba  "  {ib.  1888). 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WEILL,  MATHIETJ:  French  mathematician  ; 
born  at  Ilagenau,  Alsace.  May  24,  1851 ;  educatetl  in 
the  lyceums  of  Burg  and  Strasburg,  at  the  Poly- 
technique  in  Paris,  and  at  the  military  school  in 
Fontaineblcau.  He  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
of  artillery,  but  resigned  in  1877.  In  1881  he  be- 
came teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  College  Cluiptal 
at  Paris,  and  in  1898  its  principal. 

Weill  has  published  several  essays  in  the  mathe- 
matical journals  of  his  country,  and  is  the  author 
of  "Cours  de  Geometrie  Analytique  "  and  of  "  Pre- 
cis d'Arithmetique,  de  Geometrie,  d'Algebre,  de  Tri- 
gouometrie,"  in  four  volumes. 

Bibliography  :  Curinler,  Diet.  Nat.  lit.  72. 
8.  F.  T.  H. 

WEILL,  MICHEL  AARON :  French  rabbi ; 
born  at  Strasburg  July  19,  1814;  died  at  Paris  Jan. 
6,  1889.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Ceutrale 
Rabbinique  at  Metz,  where  he  received  the  rabbin- 
ical diploma,  and  at  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris.  After 
acting  as  a  professor  at  the  Ecole  Consistoriale  at 
Nancy,  Weill  was  in  1845  appointed  instructor  at 
Algiers,  where  he  became  the  first  French  chief 
rabbi  (1846-64).  His  earnest  efforts  to  inculcate 
French  civilization  in  the  Algerian  Jews  met,  how- 
ever, with  little  success,  and  he  retired  into  private 
life  until  1876,  when  he  accepted  the  rabbinate  of 
Toul.  Nine  years  later  he  resigned  this  otlice  and 
settled  in  Paris,  devoting  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits. 

Weill  was  the  author  of  the  following  works :  "  Le 
Judaisme,  Ses  Dogmes  et  Sa  Mission"  (Paris,  1866); 
"Theodicee"  {ib.  1867);  "La  Revelation"  (il>.  1868); 
"  Providence  et  ReinunC'iation  "  {ib.  1869) ;  "  La 
Jlorale  du  Judaisme"  (3  vols.,  ib.  187.5-77);  "La 
Parole  de  Dieu,  ou  la  Cliaire  Israelite  Aucienne  et 
Moderne  "  (/A.  1880);  and  "  Oraison  Funebre  de  M. 
Lazare  Isidor,  Grand-Rabbin  "  (ih.  1888). 

Weill'sson,  Georges  Weill  (born at  Algiers  July 
6,  186.5),  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Norinale  Superi- 
eure,  and  at  present  (1905)  occupies  the  chair  of  his- 
tory at  the  Lycee  Louis-le-Grand  of  Paris.  He  is 
the  author  of  "  Les  Theories  sur  le  Pouvoir  Royal 
en  France  Pendant  les  Guerres  de  Religion  "  (Paris, 
1893);  "Saint-Simon  et  Son  (Euvre "  (ib.  1894); 
"  L'Eeole  Saint-Simonienne  "  (ib.  1896) ;  "  Histoire  du 
Parti  Republlcain  en  France,  1814-1870"  {ib.  1900); 
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" La  Fiance  sous  la  Mouarchio  Constitutionellc  "  (ib. 
1902);  and  "  Histoiic  du  Mouvonieut  Social  en 
France,  1852-1902  "  {ib.  1904). 

8.  J.     Ka. 

WEILLEB,  LAZARE  JEAN  :   French  nianii- 

facturiT  and  author;  Imrri  at.  Sohlcttstadi,  Alssice, 
July  20,  iNo.S;  educated  at.  the  l.,}'c6e  Saint-Loins  of 
Paris  and  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Devoting 
liiinself  to  elertric  metallurgy,  he  induced  the  French 
government  to  eniidoy  the  various  copper  alloys 
which  render  the  long-distance  telephone  possihle; 
and  in  liSK;i  lie  was  luado  a  chevali('r  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  recognition  of  his  treatise  "Coiidueteurs 
Eleetriqiies."  In  ISHi)  he  was  the  Hepuhlican  can- 
didate fordeputy  ot  tlu'departmentof  theCharentc; 
he  defeated  the  Boulangist  I'anI  Deroulede,  hut  the 
election  went  hy  a  slight  majority  to  the  Uonapartist 
candidate.  Weiller  has  heen  successively  a  inemher 
of  the  consulting  committee  of  the  railways  of 
France,  censor  of  the  Hank  of  France,  vice-president 
of  the  jury  on  electricity  at  the  International  E.\])0- 
sition  at  Paris  (1900),  and  member  of  the  superior 
colonial  council. 

In  1902  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  on  an  im- 
portant diplomatic  mission,  and  on  his  return  pub- 
lished his  impressions  under  the  title  "Les  Grandes 
Ideesd'un  Grand  Peujile,"  which  ran  through  more 
than  fifty  editions  in  a  few  months.  He  has  written 
also  a  number  of  scientific  works,  which  are  re- 
garded as  classics,  notably  his  "Traite  General  des 
Lignes  et  Transmissimis  pjlectriques  " ;  and  he  has 
likewise  been  a  contributor  for  many  years  to  the 
"Hevue  des  Deux  Moudes. "  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
art-collector. 

Weiller  took  an  active  part  in  the  Dreyfus  case, 
and  vainly  endeavored,  together  with  his  old  frii'iid 
Scheurer-Ki'Stner,  to  induce  his  uncle  General  Oonse, 
di'puty  cliief-of-stall,  to  rehabilitate  Dreyfus  on  his 
own  responsibility.  Weiller  by  marriage  allied 
himself  to  a  family  of  orthodox  Catholics. 

s.  J.   K\. 

WEILLER,  PAULINE  (m'c  EICHBERG)  : 
American  jnanist;  born  in  Stuttgart  April  22,  lH;i9; 
died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  28,  187-1;  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Moritz  Eichberg,  cantor  in  Stuttgart.  The 
Eichberg  daughters,  of  whom  there  were  five,  in- 
lierited  musical  tali'iil  from  both  parents.  Under 
the  tuitioiiof  Mathilde  IJies,  Pauline's  gift  forinusic 
developed  so  rapidly  that  she  played  in  public  before 
the  age  of  ten.  When  she  was  thirteen  Uubinsteiii 
heard  her  play,  and  introduced  her  to  .Meycrliecr, 
through  whose'  inllucnce  she  completed  her  musical 
education  at  the  Leipsic  (Jonservatoriuni,  then  under 
the  direction  of  Moscheles.  Later  she  played  for 
a  season  with  Hubinstein  at  Baden.  Her  greatest 
triumphs  were  won  as  a  Chopin  performer.  Her 
techniiiue  was  faultless  and  elegant,  and  her  mu.sical 
memory  amused  th(!  astonishment  of  critics.  In 
lHr>9  she  went  to  New  York  as  a  teacher  of  music, 
and  two  years  later  married  Alexander  Wiiller  of 
Baltimore. 

lluu.KKiRAPiiv  :  M.  KaysorllnK,  Die  Jtldlivlien  Frnuen  In  ilrr 
(lencliichlr.  l.ileralur  iiiul  /viiimf,  l«Tli,  p.  tai;  Nrihlilii 
Tlen\y.  OaxJUtlifClu:  »'ctli,pp.XM»W.  ^ 

A.  "     '''• 

WEIMAR.     Sec  Saxon  Dioiiiks. 


WEINBERG,  PAUL:  Russian  writer;  born  at 
Odessa  alioiit  1nH».  Mis  fallier,  l.saiah  Weiiiberi:, 
adopted  Cliristianity.  Unlike  liis  bnilhers.  Peter 
Weinberg,  a  prominent  writer,  and  Jacob  Wein- 
berg, a  judge,  Paul  neverstiidied  at  any  itistilulion 
of  learning,  and  this  lack  of  training  Is  plainly 
shown  in  his  litei-ary  works.  From  his  early  yout'u 
he  devoted  his  time  to  caricaturing  the  Jews,  whose 
lives,  customs,  and  liabits  lie  never  studied,  know- 
ing of  them  only  through  his  uncle  Billizer.  Tliesc 
caricatures  were  published  iu  three  works;  "Slzeuy 
iz  Yevreiskavo  Byta"  (St.  Petersburg.  18TU); 
"  Novyya  Stzeny  i  Anekdoty  iz  Yevreiskavo,  Ariiiy- 
anskavo,  Grecheskavo,  Nyemetzkavo  i  Kusskavo 
Byta"  (ih.  1880);  and,  "Polny  Sboruik  Yumori.s 
ticheskikli  Stzen  iz  Yevreiskavo  i  Armyanskavo 
Byta"  (Moscow,  1883).  These  scenes  are  crudely 
iinnioristic. 

Bibuoorapht:  Sixlematlchaiki  VkazaUl  Lllrralury  n  Yev- 
rciialih,  St.  Petersburg;,  INB;  Ha-Melif,  llCN  Nu.  SI. 

8.  J.  Go. 

WEINBERGE.     S.  ,■  KuN[(.i  k  iik  Wkimui:..!.. 

WEINGAERTNER,  FELIX  ALPHONSE : 
French  musician  and  composer;  born  at  Nantes  .May 
5,  1844.  Theson  of  a  musician,  lie  received  hisearly 
education  at  home,  later  entering  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  at  Paris,  where  lie  became  the  pupil  of 
Alard  and  of  Vieuxtemps.  Heturuiug  to  his  native 
city,  he  established  himself  as  a  teacher  of  music, 
and  gave  several  very  successful  concerts.  In  18»vl 
he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Conservaloiri'  ut 
Nantes,  which  position  he  held  until  1894,  when  lie 
moved  to  Paris.  There  he  soon  ac<|uired  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  violinist,  appearing  in  many  concerls.  Me 
traveled  through  Prance,  giving  concerts  iu  the  more 
important  cities. 
IIIULIOGBAPIIT  :  Curtnlcr,  Diet.  A'ot.  II.  231. 

s.  F.  T    II 

WEISEL,  HIRZ.     .See  Wesselv. 

WEISS,    ADOLPHE:      French   painter;    Iwirii 

lit  Budapest  May  II,  ["'iW.     lie  was  educated  ut  the 

School  of  Fine  Art-s  in  Vienna,  and  in  1800  went  to 

Paris  to  complete  his  studies.     His  lirst  exhibit  al 

the  Salon  (18(19)  was  a  portniit  of  .M.  Marmontel. 

Becoming   a  French   citizen   in    1N71,  he  scttleil  in 

Paris,  and  has  since  then  been  a  n'giilar  exhibitor 

at  the  Salons,     Among  his  many  |>iiintiiigs,   which 

include  also  portraits  of  well-known  people,  nniy  bo 

mentioned;    "  Iji  Ciirlwillo  tie  Mariage  "  (lsT4);  "  \jk 

Fiancee  Slave"  (1877:  now  in  the  .Miiwuni  of  Li 

sieux);    "En  1815"   (1878);    "  Ix-  Lion  AnuMm-ux " 

(ISSit);  "Toiirnesol  "  and  "Nymphe  Decouvnint  In 

'I'lMe  d'Orphee  "  (1S80) ;  "  \m  .Iium'vs.'  "  and  "  FilUltr 

aux    POches"  (1891);  "Judith"   (IWO);    "Onpllf*" 

(189(J;  now  in  the  Miisi'iiin  of  Angeni);  and  •*  Nou- 

velle  Captive"  (1001). 

Hi.a.l(icui.»niv:  CunnliT.  ;>(■•(.  .V<1».  til.  101. 

.^  I* .   J  .    IL 

WEISS,  ISAAC  HIRSCH:   .XiistriHiiTnbnud- 
isl  and  historian  ol  lilenilnre;  Imihi  lit  <•  ^ 

ilsch,  .Moravia.  F.b.  «.  I81.'i;  dliil  nt  Vi 
1905.     AfliT   having  n-ceivi'*!   el.  ■ 
lion  In  Hebrew  and  Talmuil  in  v  , 
liis  native  town,  he  onton-d.  iil  ill" 
veshibah  of  Moses  Aartui  Tlchler 
Mi-serllMch  in  182-*).  wberc  he  ntudieil    l.ilmuJ  for 
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five  years.     He  then  studied  at  home  under  a  tutor, 
and  later  in  tlie  ycshibali  of  Trebitscli,   Moravia, 
under     Ilayyim     Joseph     Pollak,     and     in     that 
of  Eiseustiidt  under  Isaac  Moses  Perles,   returning 
to  his  home  in  1837.     From  the  tender  age  at  whieli 
Weiss  began  to  study  T:dmud  and  rabbinics  it  may 
be    deduced     that     lie 
was  endowed  with  re- 
markable ability.     He 
felt  a  keen  desire    for 
the  pursuit  of  the  sec- 
ular .sciences    also,   of 
which  he  was  deprived 
in  his  youth,  although 
he  had  been  instructed 
in  German  by  his  pri- 
vate tutor.     In  some  of 
the  jeshibot  which  he 
attended       instruction 
was  given   also  in  the 
Hebrew  language  and 
grammar:  but  that  did 
not   satisfy  Weiss.     It 
was     for    this    reason 
that  he  changed  from 
one  3'eshibah  to  another,  hoping  that  he  would  ulti- 
mately tind  cue  in  which  his  desire  for  learning  w(mld 
be  satisfied.     Influenced  by  Nachman  Krochmal.  by 
Rapoport,   and   by  Zuuz's  "  Gottesdieustliche  Vor- 
trilge,"  Weiss  devoted  part  of  his  time 
His  to  the  study  of  religious  philosophy. 

Early  Talmudic  studies,  however,  occupied 
Ability,  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  and  dur- 
ing the  years  that  he  spent  in  his 
parents'  home  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  contain- 
ing uovellic  on  Talmudic  treatises,  as  well  as  on  the 
Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah  and  Hoshen  Mishpat. 
He  also  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  many  dis- 
tinguished rabbis,  particularly  Joseph  Saul  jSrATii.\N. 
SON,  and  contributed  to  Stern's  "  Kokebe  Yi7.hak"and 
to  Kobak's  "  Jescburun."  To  the  formerhe  contrib- 
uted articles  on  general  subjects,  as  well  as  verses 
and  a  number  of  biographies,  among  which  that  of 
Rab  (Abba  Arika)  deserves  special  notice.  In  the 
■' Jeschurun  "  he  published  several  articles  on  the 
origin  of  prayer. 

In  1858  Weiss  settled  in  Vienna,  where  he  became 
corrector  for  the  press  in  the  printing  establishment 
of  Samarski  and  Dittmarsch.  Six  years  later  (1864) 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  the  bet  ha-midrash 
founded  by  Jellinek,  holding  that  position  until  his 
death.  In  Vienna,  where  Jellinek  and  other  promi- 
nent Jewish  scholars  were  congregated,  Weiss  found 
greater  scope  for  his  literary  activity.  He  imme- 
diately turned  his  attention  to  a  Vienna  edition  of 
the  Talmud ;  and  the  notes  with  which  he  provided 
most  of  the  treatises  give  evidence  of  his  vast  erudi- 
tion. Then,  at  the  request  of  Jacob  Schlossberg,  he 
wrote  a  compeniiium  of  the  laws  and  observances 
relating  to  the  ritual ;  this  work,  which  was  entitled 
"Orah  la-Zaddik,"  was  published  by  Schlossberg  at 
the  beginning  of  the  "  Seder  Tefillat  Ya'akob  "  (Vien- 
Da,  1801).  In  the  following  year  Weiss  edited  the 
Sifra  with  the  commentary  of  Abraham  b.  David  of 
Posquieres;  to  this  work  he  added  a  historical  and 
linguistic  introduction  in  nine  chapters,  and  he  provi- 


ded the  text  with  critical  and  e.xegetical  notesentitled 
■' Masorct  ha-Talmud,"  giving  the  variants  of  dillerent 
manuscripts  as  well  as  an  index  show- 
Activity     ing  the  parallel  passages  in  both  Tal- 
at  nuidini.  In  1S04  Weiss  took  a  prominent 

■Vienna,  part  in  the  Kompert  trial,  publishinga 
pamphlet  cntitleil  "  Xe/ah  Yisrael ''  in 
supportofthctcstimony  of  Horowitz  and  Mann  heinier 
with  regard  to  the  belief  in  the  Jlcssiah.  This  work 
called  forth  a  reply  by  Nissan  Schidhoir.  entitled 
"Neshek  Bar"  (Furth,  1864).  In  the  same  year 
Weiss  edited  the  mishnayot  of  the  treatise  Berakot, 
giving  a  list  of  variants  in  both  Talnuidim  and  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  contents.  A  year  later  (18C.5) 
he  founded  a  monthly  magazine,  "Bet  ha-Midrash." 
of  which,  however,  only  five  numbers ajipeared.  In 
the  same  j-ear  he  edited  the  Mekilta,  to  w'hich  he 
added  an  inti'oduction  dealing  with  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  both  Halakah  and  llaggadah,  and  a 
critical  commentary  entitled  "Middot  Sofcrim." 

After  the  publication  of  his  "JMishpat  Lcshon  ha- 
Mislmah  "  (1867),  an  essay  on  the  mishnaic  language, 
Weiss  began  to  prepare  his  stupendous  work,  the 
"  Dor  Dor  we-Dorshaw  "  (1871-91;  see  below).  Al- 
though Weiss  had  not  been  successful  with  his  "Bet 
ha-Midrash,"  he  was  more  fortunate  with  the  Bet 
Talmud,  a  monthly  magazine  which  he  founded 
in  1881  with  Me'ir  Fkiedmann.  In  this  periodical 
Weiss  published  numerous  articles  of  his  own, 
most  of  them  treating  of  the  Talmud  in  general 
and  of  Talmudic  subjects.  No  less  important  are  his 
biographical  sketches,  among  which  are  those  of 
Slaimonides,  Rashi,  and  Jacob  Tam("Bet  Talmud," 
i.,  ii.,  and  iii.,  and  reprinted  in  book  form  under  the 
title  "  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael ").  In  1891,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  "Dor,"  Weiss  reedited  Isaac  Caiupan- 
ton's  "Darke  ha-Gemara,"  a  methodology  of  the 
Talnuid.  His  last  work  in  book  form  was  his  "  Zi- 
kronotai "  (Warsaw,  1895),  a  collection  of  his  remi- 
niscences from  his  childhf  jd  to  his  eightieth  year. 
He  continued  to  contribute  to  various  Hebrew 
periodicals,  writing  mostly  biographies,  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  Saadia  Gaon  (in  "  Ha-Asif," 
ii.  275-293),  published  before  Weiss  had  attained  his 
thirtieth  year,  and  that  of  Mannheimor  (in  "Jli- 
Mizrah  unii-Ma'arab,"  iii.  17  et  seq.).  In  his  lectures 
Weiss  was  rather  free  with  regard  to  the  text  of  the 
Talmud  and  the  Midrashim.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  the  text  faulty  when  it  seemed  so  to  him ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  very  careful  in  making 
corrections.  He  held  also  that  the  words  of  the 
ancient  rabbis  should  not  be  interpreted  according  to 
modern  conception,  such  interpretation  being  liable 
to  result  in  error. 

Weiss's    most    important    production,    through 
which  he  acquired  great  renown,  is  his  "Dor  Dor 
we-Dorshaw,"  a  work  in  five  volumes.     As  its  Ger- 
man title,  "  Zur  Geschichte  der  Judischen  Tradition," 
shows,  it  is  a  history  of  the  Halakah, 
His  or  oral  law,  from  Biblical  times  until 

"Dor  Dor   the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain 
we-Dor-     at   the  end  of   the  fifteenth  century. 
shaw."      The  first  volume  (1871)  covers  the  his- 
tory from  the   inception   of  the   oral 
law  to  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple;  vol. 
ii.  (1876)  treats  of  the  tannaitic  period  until  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  Jlisbuab:  vol.  iii.  (1883),  of  tlicam- 
oiaic  i)ciio(i  till  tliu  toiiipleliou  of  the  I5iil)jloiiiiiii 
Talmud;  vol.  iv.  (1887),  of  the  geonic  period  until 
the  end  of  the  lifth  millennium  (=  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century);  and  vol.  v.,  of  the  period 
of  the  casuists  ("posekim")  till  the  composition  of 
the  Sliull.ian  "Aruk.  As  the  oral  law  is  in  reality 
the  interpretation  of  the  Pentateuch,  Weiss  thinks 
that  it  ori{;inated  inunedialely  after  the  redaction 
of  the  latter  by  Moses.  The  apparent  divergencies 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  various  books  of  the 
Proi)licts(asthe  well-known  dilferences  between  the 
books  of  EzcUiel  and  Leviticus,  and  many  others) 
are  due  only  to  dilTcrent  interpretations  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  dilVerent  epochs.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Weiss  defended  the  unity  of  the  Pentateuch  and  vin- 
dicated the  authorship  of  Moses.  But  he  believed 
that  .Moses  himself  followed  certain  traditions  cur- 
rent in  his  time,  as  it  is  said  that  Abraham  observed 
God's  commandments  and  laws  (Gen.  x.wi.  5).  He 
asserted  also  that  while  the  Pentateuch  contains  no 
simple  repetitions  of  the  laws,  it  contains  additions 
■which  amplify  orlimit  the  commandments  laid  down 
in  the  earli(a-  books.  In  the  se(H)nd  volume  Weiss 
gives  the  history  of  the  Mekilta,  Sifra,  Sifre,  and 
Mishnah.  This  volume  contains  also  monos^raphson 
the  Tamiaim  which  arc  invaluable  to  the  'I'almudic 
student;  without  concealing  the  lailingsof  some,  be 
defends  them,  especially  the  patriarchs,  against  the 
charges  of  Schorr  and  others.  In  the  third  volume 
much  space  is  devoted  to  the  Haggadah  and  the  hag- 
gadists;  and  the  author  does  not  endeavor  to  tind 
apologies  for  those  seemingly  strange  passjiges  in  this 
jiartof  the  Talmud  which  serve  as  pretexts  forthose 
who  seek  to  detract  from  its  value.  Hut  he  points 
out  the  many  edifying  sentences  that  are  scattered 
throughout  the  Haggadah,  and  (juotes  a  great  num- 
ber of  them. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  this  work,  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  Talmudic  scholars  as  the  standard  his- 
tory of  "the  oral  law,  called  forth  replies  from  some 
malcontents.  Isaac  llahvy  is  known  to  have  written 
liis  "Dorot  ha-Uislionim  "  mainly  against  Weiss's 
"Dor";  and  Eleazar  Zarkes  pul)lisbe(i  a  criticism  of 
the  work  in  "  Keneset  lia-(Jcdolah  "  (iv.,  part  2,  pp. 
65  ct  seq.).  Simhah  Kdclmami  issued  a  small  pam- 
phlet entitled  "Ma'amar  Doreshe  Hcshuniot"  (War- 
saw, IHiKi),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  make  evident 
Weiss's  mistakes:  and  Sindiah  Weissinaim.  in  his 
pamphlet  "Tcshubot  u-Ma'anol  Nimnizot,"  did  not 
even  abstain  from  personalities. 

nini.iociurnv:  rtinli's,  tn  liirMa  Inradilica,  II.  l^^-'*: 
Ehreiinrcls.  In  (/(I-.U<iu(Mi',  n1..  New.')-":  EIIkwii,  In  (W  iiiid 
HVW,  v.4'.l!l-."i(K  ./iii'Wi  CimiiKii',  .xxl..  No.  II :  Lmils  dlnz- 
IMTB,  ih.x^..  Sw.  IS  211;  N.  Siihiiliiw,  In  Ilii-.txif.  Iv.  4.: 
Iilcni.  Sihr  y.ihiinrim.  pp.  :«<  :W:  W.'Iss.  ZiV.n'ii.iMi.  Wiir- 
snw  lS!".i.  VorlUK  Dili-  r>iiru'i-l)iir!<li(iw.  Ilrilll,  ./ii'ii'i.  Iv. 
51)  rl  mi.,  vll.  l:;4(/  k.i;..  \x.  Il'xf  .«.-.(.:  Crillz,  In  .V..mi(»- 
Krhtift.  xxvl.  Di  ./  »«;..  i;tl  .<  «■<;.:  S<lii-ctil.r.  In  .>.  <y.  It.  Iv. 
4+'if(  nai.:  I".  SinoliMiskln.  In  Ilit-Slidlinr.  III.  Iw  IM 
s.  M.  Ski.. 

"WEISS,     JOSEPH     HIRSCH:        Hungarian 

ralilii;  liorn  !it  rnd.il.i.  ( 'nMiilat  Neiitra,  181)1);  died 
at  Erlau  18S1.  lie  was  a  dc.s<'endant  of  a  long  line 
of  rabbis  residei\l  in  Moravia  in  the  scveiiteenlli 
and  eighteenth  centuries;  the  family  name  was 
ori!;inallv  Weissfeld.  Heollieialed  for  some  lime  iis 
rabbi  of  "the  congregation  of  Sook-Szeloc/.e,  iiml  In 
XII.— 32 


1840  was  appointed  chief  rabbi  of  Erlaii,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  lend- 
ers of  the  nltra-Ortlioilo.x  parly  in  Hungary,  and 
one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  founders  of  the 
Reform  movement  in  Pestli.  Identilied  with  the  Kos- 
suth movement  in  1848,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  ref- 
uge for  a  time  in  the  monastery  of  Eriau  under  the 
protection  of  the  resident  archbishop.  Ijiler  he  wu8 
arraigned  before  the  royal  authorities  at  Vienna  on 
a  charge  of  sedition,  but  was  ultimately  aciiuilted. 
A  considerable  portion  of  his  libmry.  conBisting 
mainly  of  responsa,  was  presented  by  his  grandson 
Stephen  S.  Wise  to  Columbia  Universitv  iu  New 
York. 
8.  S.  S.  W. 

■WEISS,  LEOPOLD  W. :  German  ophthalmol- 
ogist; born  at  Giesstn  |x4',l.  He  was  educated  at 
the  imiversities  of  Giessen  (M.D.  1874).  Tubingen, 
and  Vienna;  and  from  I87.">  to  1877  aeleil  as  an  as- 
sistant at  the  ophthalniologieal  institute  of  llie  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  where  he  received  the  "Tenia 
legendi  "  in  187(i,  Since  1878  he  has  been  a  practising 
physician  in  Heidelberg  and  in  Mannheim.  Among 
ids  works  may  be  mentioned:  "Zur  ISestimmuug 
der  Diehpimkte  des  Auges"  (in  Graefe's  "  Arehiv." 
x.xi.);  "Beitrilge  zur  Entwioklimg  der  Myo|>ie"  (I'A. 
xxii.):  "  Ueber  die  TuIhtcuIosc  des  Auges"  (ilj. 
xxiii.);  "  L'ebcr  die  AbHussweire  der  Intnioeulan'n 
KU'issiKkciten  "  {ib.  xxv. );  and  "  L'eher  den  antler 
Innenseite  der  Pupille  Sichtbaren  Uellexstreif "  (i6. 
x.xxi.). 
Bibliography:  HIrscb,  Bliig.  Lct. 

s.  F    T.   H 

■WEISS,  MARKXTS  NISSA  (onlled  also  Mar- 
dokai  Ungvar) :  llung:iriun  advocate  of  Keform. 
In  1792  be  had  a  small  business  at  Pesth.  and  in  171M 
he  lea.sed  an  estate  near  Munkaes,  where  his  op- 
pressions gave  rise  to  complaints  anions  the  Gall 
cian  Jews.  In  1802  he  pid)lislied  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Der  Jude  wie  Er  1st,"  in  whieli  he  plenilnl 
with  the  Jews  lo  accept  the  iileas  of  Iteforin.  This 
work  caused  him  to  be  bitterly  allackeil  by  tlie 
Hungarian  Jews;  anil  in  order  to  ilefend  bis  perwin 
ami  ideas  he  issued  (Vienna,  180;i)  another  pam- 
phlet, which  was  entitled  "Der  Iteilrilngtc  Markiis 
Nissa  Weiss  an  die  Menseheii."  Kindinc  liowrver. 
that  he  could  notovi'rconie  the  antagoidstieallitude 
of  his  coreligionists,  he  einbraceil  Cliristiainty. 

After  his  convi'rsion  Weiss  pidilisbid  hi-*  "In 
Neuerfundenen  Tabellen  Gegrnndele  Pn.kli«h<- 
Vortheileder  Hecbnungskiuisl."  Ofen,  isa-|;  -|>,r 
Missverstandene  Text  iind  des.sen  Wahrer  Sinn," 
ih.  180(1.  He  has  further  publishiil  "  Inpartelisrlie 
Hilrachtungen  nber  das  Orosse  Jnillschf  Sautiitlrin 
zu  Paris"  (»A.  1807). 
nilii.iOHiui-llv:  Alciondor  DQchlcr.  In  .WniwiirZ«i<»i'>  Ss""lf. 

";"■  A.  nr 

•WEISS,  MAX:    Hnnmirinn  rhom-pliiyrr    liorn 

July  21,  18,"i7,  ai  Szereil  I'l     ".  "• 

Vienna,  he  slmlied  matb 

niuvrrsily,    and   aflerwm 

Having,  however,  learneil 

year,  his  interest  in  the  giiim  ■  "'■  t"  " 

older,  and  he  entered  many  li  comin-ll 

tions. 
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Weiss  has  invariably  acquitted  himself  well  in 
touruaments,  at  wliicli  liis  chief  successes  have 
been  : 

1882,  Vienna,  won  2  games  from  Ziikertort,  and  drew  with 

iiteinltz. 
1885,  Hamburg,  tied  with  EnKllscti  and  Tarrasch  for  second 

pii/e. 
188",  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  divided  second  and  third  prizes 

with  Blackburue. 
1888,  Bradford,  tied  with  Blackburne  for  sixth  prize. 
ls.'<;i.  New  ^'cii'k.  tied  with  Tchigorin  for  first  prize. 
is^.i,  Hreslau,  third  prize. 
l»tlU.  Vienna,  llrst  prize. 

Weiss  is  now  (1905)  employed  in  Baron  Roths- 
rhild's  banking-bouse  at  Vienna. 

BiBLiouKAPHY:  C.  T.  Blanshard,  Examples  nf  CTicss  Master- 
Plan.  1st  series  (transl.  from  the  German  of  Jean  Dufresne), 
Index,  New  Barnet,  1893. 
S.  A.   P. 

WEISS,  WILHELM  :  Austrian  mathematician  ; 
iKirn  at  KidUa,  Bohemia,  Feb.  3,  18.59;  died  at 
Prague  June  18, 190-1.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion from  his  father,  who  was  a  teacher  at  Ridka; 
and  from  1881  to  1887  he  studied  successively  at  the 
universities  of  Prague,  Leipsic,  and  Erlangeu  (Ph.D. 
1887).  From  1887  to  189-1  he  was  instructor  in 
mathematics  at  the  Deutsche  Technische  Hochschide 
at  Prague,  becoming  lecturer  in  1894,  deputy  pro- 
fessor in  1896,  assistant  professor  in  1897,  and  pro- 
fessor in  1900.  From  1901  to  1902  he  was  dean  of  the 
school  of  engineers  at  the  same  institution. 

Bibliography:  Prager  Tageblatt  and  Bohemia.  June  19, 
1901. 
s.  A.  Kt. 

WEISSBERG,    ISAAC    JACOB:     Russo-He- 

biew  writer  and  pedagogue;  born  at  Polonki,  gov- 
ernment of  Minsk,  1841 ;  died  at  Kiev  1904.  He  re- 
ceived his  preliminary  training  in  various  hadarim, 
and  then  attended  the  yeshibah  of  Slouim,  where  he 
came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  Talmudic 
students.  Later  he  went  to  Slinsk,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  various  Hebrew  scholars  of  the 
younger  generation,  especially  with  Joseph  Brill, 
known  also  as  Job  of  Minsk.  While  in  Minsk,  Weiss- 
berg  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew  literature.  In  1873  he  established  himself 
as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  in  Kiev  ;  many  of  his  pupils 
have  become  prominent  Hebrew  writers. 

In  1879  Weissberg  began  contributing  articles  to 
various  Hebrew  periodicals,  and  his  literary  activ- 
ity was  very  extensive.  Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  his 
more  important  works:  "  Ga'on  we-Shibro,"  a  schol- 
arly criticism  of  medieval  and  modern  literature; 
"She'elat  ha-Nashira  'al  Pi  ha-Talmud,"  a  work 
written  in  Yiddish  and  treating  of  the  status  of 
women  according  to  tlie  Talmud,  as  well  as  of  the 
prevailing  opinion  regarding  the  authority  of  the 
Talmud;  "Pesbuto  shel  Mikra  'al  Pi  Da'at "  (St. 
Petersburg.  1898),  Talmudic  explanations  of  Bib- 
lical passages;  and"Mishle  Kadmonim"  (Nczhin, 
1901),  a  collection  of  ancient  proverbs.  He  was  the 
author  also  of  exegetic  notes  on  the  Pentateuch  (pub- 
lished liy  Ezekiel  JIandelstamm) ;  and  he  collected 
and  pulilished  letters  by  the  poet  J.  L.  Gordon  (2 
vols.),  Isaac  Biir  Levinsohn,  and  Isaiah  Tugendhold 
C'Dibre  Yesha'j'ah  ").  Wei.ssberg  contributed  nu- 
merous articles  to  "Ha-Meliz,"  "Ha-Maggid,"  "Ha- 


Zefirah."  "Ha-Shahar,"  "Ha-Boker  Or,"  "Ozarha 
Sifrut,"  "Ahiasaf,"  "  Ha  -  Shiloah,"  "Ha-Goreu," 
•'Ha  Pisffah,"  and  "Ha-Tikwah." 

u.  K.   "  II    M\. 

WEISSENBERG,  SAMUEL  ABRAMO- 
WITCH  :  Russian  phj'siciau  anil  anthrojiologist; 
born  in  Yelizavetgrad,  South  Russia,  Dec.  16.  1807. 
He  attended  the  public  school  and  the  rcalschool  of 
his  native  town  ;  entered  the  Poly teehnicum  in  t'arls- 
ruhe.  Baden,  in  1884;  and  received  liis  metlical  de- 
gree in  Heidelberg  in  1890.  His  chief  wfirk  lias 
consisted  of  anthropological  researches  among  the 
Jews  of  South  Russia,  the  results  of  which  he  pub- 
lished in  189.5  ("Die  SiUlrussischen  Judcn."  in 
"Aichiv  fUr  Anthropologic,"  xxiii.).  He  has  also 
published  researches  on  the  anthropology  of  the 
Karaites  ("Die  Karaer  der  Krim. "  in  "Globus," 
Ixxxiv.,  and  in  "Russki  Autropologitehcski  Zhiu- 
nal,"  1904).  Several  other  contributions  were  pub- 
lished in  the  "Zeitsclirift  fur  Etlmologie  "  and  tlie 
"  Mitteilungen  der  AnthropologLschen  GeselLschaft " 
of  Vienna.  Weissenberg  has  been  a  fre(|iient  con- 
tributor to  tlie  "Globus"  on  Jewish  folk-lore,  Iiis 
articles  on  Jewish  proverbs  (vol.  Ixxvii.)  and  folk- 
songs (vol.  Ixvii.)  being  particularly  noteworthy. 
He  has  written  also  papers  for  the  "  ^Mitteilungen  der 
Gesellschaft  fUr  JUdische  Volkskunde "  on  the 
"Purimspiel"  (part  xiii.),  "Weddings"  (part  xv.), 
and  kindred  subjects. 

J.  M.   Fi. 

WEISSMANN,  ASHER  (ARTHUR)  SIM- 

HAH :  .Vustriiiii  soholar  and  publicist;  licini  at 
Zelynia,  Galicia,  April  21,  1840;  died  at  Vienna  May 
14,  1892.  He  received  a  rabbinical  training  in  his 
native  town  and  in  the  yesbibali  of  Rzeszow,  where- 
upon he  (1871)  took  up  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  secular  sciences.  After  ofliciating  for 
some  time  as  director  of  the  Jewish  school  of  Galatz, 
Rumania,  he  went  to  Tysmenitz,  Galicia,  and  finally 
settled  in  Vienna. 

Weissmann's  literary  activity  in  Hebrew  and  Ger- 
man was  considerable.  In  1872  he  edited  tlie"Jii- 
disclie  Freie  Presse,"  a  JmUeo-German  montlily  with 
a  Hebrew  supplement  entitled  "  Ha-Kohelet  " ;  but 
only  three  numbers  of  it  appeared.  He  contributed 
essays  and  novels  to  various  Hebrew  and  Juda;o- 
German  periodicals,  among  which  maj*  be  mentioned 
"Ha-Mabbit,"  the  "Israelit"  of  JIayence,  I  be  "  Isra- 
elitische  Wochenschrift,"  and  the  "  Israelit  "  of  Lem- 
berg.  Especially  noteworthy  were  bis  novels  "  Ua.- 
Neder"  (in  "Ha-Mabbit,"  1878,  No.  15),  treating  of 
the  moral  status  of  the  Jews;  "Cliajim  Piostak" 
(in  Ralimer's  "Wochenschrift,"  1880),  dealing  with 
Jewish  life  in  Galicia;  and  "Folgen  Verfehlter  Er- 
ziehung  "  (in  the  "  Israelit  "  of  Lemberg).  His  "  Cha- 
jim  Prostak  "  was  later  translated  into  English. 

In  1889  Weissmann  founded  in  Vienna  a  German 
periodical,  "Monatsschrift  fiir  die  Litteratur  und 
Wissenscliaft  des  Judenthum,"  which  was  issued 
with  a  Hebrew  supplement.  To  this  publication, 
which  existed  for  two  years,  he  contributed  numer- 
ous articles,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  essays 
on  the  redaction  of  the  Psalms,  and  critical  essays 
on  the  books  of  Esther  and  of  Judith,  the  last-named 
being  reprinted  in  book  form.     In  the  Hebrew  sup- 
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plemeut  Weissmann  published  a  work  ou  tho  history 
of  tlic  formation  of  Jewish  sects  prior  to  the  death 
of  Simeon  the  Just.  He  was  the  author  also  of 
"Kontres  'al  Debar  Serefat  ha-JIetim "  (Leniberg, 
1H78),  a  oritieal  essaj-  on  cremation  according  to  the 
Bible  and  Talmud,  and  "  Keduslishat  ha-Tenak" 
(Vienna.  1887),  on  the  canonization  of  tlu'  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  In  1891  he  published  at  Vienna 
Jonathan  EybeschUtz's  "Sheni  'Olam,"  toiretlier  with 
notes  of  his  own  and  an  introduction  by  S.  Rubin. 

Bibliography:  I^ippe,  Bilili'njrapfiischfs  Lcricon,  I..  «.r.: 
Sokolow,  Sefer  Zikknnm.  pp.  :i'.M(l;  i'(<:m.  In  Ha-Asif,  vl. 
1,  152:  Zeltliu,  Bibl.  Pimt-Mi:  mkh.  p.  412. 

M. 


E.  C. 


Sf.i.. 


WEISSMANN-CHAJES,  MARCUS  :  Austri 
an  .schiilai  ,   bum  atTarncjw,  (ialicia,  ls;!u.      He  was 
destined  for  a  rabbinical  career,  and  began  early  to 

receive    instruc- 

tion  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  in  rab- 
binics,  among 
his  tutors  being 
Israel  Kapoport, 
then  rabbi  of 
Tarnow,  When 
only  ten  years  of 
age  he  c o ni - 
menced  writing 
versified  He- 
brew letters,  and 
five  years  later 
he  wrote  his 
"Mappalat  ha- 
ll i  t  k  a  s  h  s  h  e  - 
rim,"  a  metrical 
c  o  ni  ])  o  s  i  t  i  o  n 
treating  of  the 
failure  of  the 
Polish  revolt. 
Part  of  this  work 
apiieared  in  the 
"  Maggid  Mish- 
neh"  (1872)  un- 
der the  title 
"  Aharit  Mered." 

In    1872    he 
founded   in    Lemberg    the 


VIlluKo  Wells  lu  L's«  In  rulesUnu. 

(From  K  photoKTBph  by  Ihe  American  Colony  >t  Jarumlam.) 


tan  Bereshil  we-Hatan  Toruh  "  (ib.  IHHU:  u  reprint 
from  "lla-'Ibri"),  the  013  comniandnient.s  derived 
by  means  of  notarikon  from  "bereshit,"  the  initial 
word  of  the  Pcnlaleueii:  ami  "Mille  di-Bedil.iulu  " 
{i!i.  1884).  versified  epigrams  iinil  humorous  sayings. 
In  1898  a  second  edition  of  the  "  Mashal  uMelizah  " 
appeared  under  the  title  "  Dibre  Ilakamim  weliido- 
tam"(rt.  1893);  in  this  edilimi  the  Talmudic  prov- 
erbs are  supplied  with  rimed  e.vplanatioiis. 

DinLiniiiiAPiiY:  Sokdlow,  Srler  ZiHkanin,  pi>.  4.1  44;  ZrltllD. 
Bibl.  I'mt-Mendcls.  pp.  41U-41I. 
8.  M.  Sel. 

WEISZ,  BERTHOLD:  Hungarian  d<puty: 
burn  at  Budaiitst  l>4."i.  He  was  eduiutid  at  the 
gymna.sium  and  commercial  academy  of  his  native 
city,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  study  of 
political  economy.     In  1870  he  became  a  member  of 

the  urbitnition 
conunitteeof  the 
Budapest  e.x- 
cbange,  and 
since  then  has 
ciintribute<l 
much  toward 
promoting  Ilun- 
garian  com- 
merce and  in- 
il  u  8t  ry  .  11  e 
was  one  of  the 
founders  (1><7») 
of  the  suburban 
niilroad  system 
of  Budapest, 
and  in  the  fol- 
liiwingyeart<M>k 
part  in  (he  fm- 
ining  of  the  in- 
dustrial cchIc. 
Since  ISKS  he 
has  estublished 
(he  ilungnrian 
preserve-fac- 
tory and  fac- 
tories  for 
lini.ssware  mid 
cartrld  ges  in 


Maggid  Mislineh,"  a 
semimonthly  periodical  devoted  to  Jewish  history 
and  to  Hebrew  literature;  of  this  publication,  how- 
ever, only  four  numbers  apiieare<l.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  settled  in  Vienna,  where  he  edited  the 
thirty-seventh  number  of  the  "  Kokebe  Yizhak," 
founded  by  Stern,  its  previous  editor.  During  the 
years  1874  to  1870  he  editeil  the  "Wiener  JUdische 
Zeitung,"  a  Juda'o-German  weekly. 

Weissmann-Chajes  is  the  author  of:  "Mashal  u- 
Melizah"  (vol.  i.,  Tarnow,  1800;  vols,  ii.-iii.,  Vien- 
na. 1861-62;  iv.-vi.,  Lemberg,  1863-04),  an  alpha- 
betically arranged  collection  of  Talnuidic  proverbs 
rendercil  into  metrical  rimes;  "Alton  liakut"  (Lem- 
berg, ist;:!),  elegies  on  the  deaths  of  Mnnhcai  Zeeb 
Ettingerand  Jacob  Outwirth;  "Mar'eh  Makom  we- 
Haggahot"  (ICrotoschin.  1800).  inde.v  and  glosses  to 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  appended  to  the  Krotoscliiii 
edition;  "llokmah  u  .Musar"  (Vienna.  1875),  para- 
bles and  legends  rendered  into  metrical  verse;  "Ila- 


Budapest  and  Berlin,  as  well  as  t<>xlile  manufuctoricM 
in  Wailzen,  Schmeczbanya.  Ki\/ei;,  and  Ko/xihegy. 
He  was  the  originator  olso  ol  the  DunuliiuH  I>i«-k- 
yanls  in  Budapest.  The  national  penslim  bun-au 
for  employees  in  mercantile  hous«-s  and  (he  Cfiilnil 
hypothecary  department  of  the  pnivincial  .savings- 
banks  owed'  (heir  existence  chielly  to  his  efforts 

Since  is'.lii  Wi'isz  has  reprek<n(e<l  (he  dl!«(rlct  of 
Nagy  Aj(a  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  and  in  10O3 
be  received  (he  tide  of  cour(  cnuncllor. 
nini.in<iRAi-nv:  JMHim  I^t.  tiliU  Wurtii,  ttrwOMunilM  At- 

tiuimich,  11*11-0. 

K  L-    * 

WELL  :  The  Hebrew  langungp  dUdngulsliiii  Ik- 
tweeii  (wo  klndsof  wells:  (l)"lH-Vr."  nn  ttrllllrlaily 
conslrucle*!  hollow  In  which  (ho  wntrr  of  a  uprlng 
or  underirroniid  water  rolli-ct.M,  and  "l><>r."  a  riiid-rn 
in  whi.h  ndnwa(er  Is  slornl.  Of  (he  f«nner.  which 
were  pn>bably  designalcil  al»"  n»  '  welU  of  llvlnc 
wa(er"  (Gcu.  .xxvl.  Ut\,  the  Ix-sl  prwicrvr*!  is  that  at 
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the  foot  of  Gcrizim,  which  in  tlie  time  of  Jesus  wns 
ciilh'd  ".Iiicob's  Well,"  anil  is  uiuioubtetlly  very  old 
(comp.  Jolin  iv.  2).  It  is  2:5  meters  deep  and  2*  me- 
ters in  diameter.  The  shape  of  tlie  cisterns  for  col- 
lecting rain-water  of  course  dilTered.  A  number  of 
such  ancient  cisternsarcstill  well  preserved.  Those 
shaped  liUe  a  bottle,  round,  broad  at  the  bottom,  and 
narrowing  at  the  top,  seem  to  have  been  tlie  oldest. 
They  were  usually  like  chambers  hewn  out  of  rock, 
or  built  up  with  walls;  and  in  their  construction  nat- 
ural cavities  were  jireferred.  Sometimes  they  were 
of  very  considerable  size.  For  instance,  the  largest 
of  the  celebrated  cisterns  ou  the  Temple  area,  called 
the  "sea"  or  the  "  king's  cistern,"  had  a  circumfer- 
ence of  224  meters  and  a  depth  of  13  meters.  These 
Temple  cisterns  were  fed  not  only  by  rain-water 
but  also,  through  large  conduits,  by  spring-water. 
In  distinction  from  open  pools,  cisterns  and  wells 
were  wholly  covered.  Even  the  hole  through  which 
the  water  was  drawn  in  k'ather  buckets  (E-\.  ii.  16; 
Isa.  xl.  IT))  was  tightly  closed  with  a  large  stone  (Gen. 
.\.\ix.  3  et  set/. ;  comp.  Ex.  xxi.  -33),  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  using  the  well  without  permis- 
sion. 

In  a  land  so  poor  in  springs  and  water,  a  well  was 
always  a  valuable  possession.  In  Jerusalem  every 
hou.se  of  the  better  sort  had  its  own  cistern.  King 
Mesha  of  Moab  in  his  inscription  (line  23)  boasts 
that  by  his  command  every  house  iu  the  city  of 
Karhah  was  provided  with  a  cistern  (comp.  also  II 
Sam.  xvii.  18;  Prov.  v.  1.5).  The  wells  outside  of 
settlements  formed  the  stations  for  caravans.  To- 
day, as  of  old,  strife  among  the  wandering  herds- 
men, the  Bedouins,  arises  chiefly  from  disputes  over 
wells  (cotn]).  Gen.  xxi.  2.5  et  scq. ;  xxvi.  15,  19  et.  serj.). 
The  importance  of  good  wells  is  shown  also  by  the 
situation  of  many  cities  near  wells,  after  which  they 
were  named. 

K.  G.  H.  I.  Be.  ■ 

Some  of  these  wells  and  cisterns  had  their  origin  in 
the  time  of  the  Patriarchs.  Abraham  dug  a  well  in 
Beer-sheba  (Gen.  xxi.  30),  and  Isaac  restored  the 
wells  dug  by  his  fatlier,  which  had  been  filled  up  by 
the  Philistines.  Ordered  bj'  the  king  of  the  Philis- 
tines to  leave  the  country,  Isaac  dug  three  wells  iu 
succession  elsewhere;  the  first  he  called  "Esek,"  the 
second  "  Sitnah,"  and  the  third  "Rehoboth"  (Gen. 
xxvi.  lC-22). 

Near  Mosera,  where  Aaron  died,  were  the  wells 
"of  the  children  of  Jaakan  "  (Deut.  x.  6  [R.  V., 
margin]),  and  at  the  ford  over  the  Anion  the  Israel- 
ites found  a  very  ancient  well,  which  they  celebrated 
in  song  as  the  work  of  princes  and  nobles  (see  Well, 
Song  op  the).  The  King  of  Edom  refused  to  allow 
the  Israelites  to  drink  from  his  wells,  even  though 
they  offered  to  recompense  him  for  the  privilege 
(Num.  XX.  19).  Eliezer,  sent  by  Abraham  to  find  a 
wife  for  Isaac,  stopped  at  a  well  to  rest  and  to  await 
the  course  of  events  (Gen.  xxiv.  11,  13). 

In  early  times  cisterns  were  used  as  dungeons,  and 
even  i;i  later  times,  when  prisons  were  built,  they 
were  still  constructed  for  this  purpose.  Reuben 
counseled  his  brethren  to  throw  Joseph  into  a  cis- 
tern (Gen.  xxxvii.  22);  when  Jeremiah  was  accused 
of  having  incited  the  people  against  the  king,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  miry  dungeon  in  the  court  of  the  guard 


(Jer.  XXX  viii.  6-13) ;  and  when  a  later  prophet  wished 
to  picture  a  real  deliverance,  he  described  a  libera- 
tion from  a  waterless  cistern  (Zech.  ix.  11). 

The  well,  or  spring,  was  also  iiseil  symbolically, 
as  in  Cant.  iv.  12,  where  virginity  is  comjiared  to 
a  sealed  fountain;  but  such  symbolical  interpreta- 
tions are  chiefly  found  in  the  Talmud  and  .Midrash. 
Commenting  ou  Prov.  xx.  5  (•'Counsel  in  the  heart 
of  man  is  like  deep  water"),  the  Jlidrash  observes: 
"Only  a  man  of  understanding,  who  can  join  rope 
to  rope,  can  draw  from  a  deep  well  [the  Law]  full  of 
water  "  (Cant.  ]{.  xciii.).  When  Joliaiian  ben  Zakkai 
wished  to  describe  the  ability  of  his  pupils,  he  com- 
pared R.  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcauusto  "a  cemented  cistern 
that  loses  not  a  drop,"  and  R.  Eleazar  b.  'Arak  to 
"a  rising  well"  (Ab.  ii.  9,  10). 

The  cistern  figured  also  in  Biblical  and  Talinudic 
law.  In  case  one  opened  a  cistern  and  failed  to  <-over 
it  again,  and  a  neighbor's  animal  fell  into  it,  tlu;  owner 
of  the  cistern  was  required  to  make  good  the  loss 
(Ex.  xxi.  33-34).  The  Rabbis  regarded  a  cistern  iu 
a  public  place  as  one  of  the  four  chief  sources  of 
danger,  and  determined  upon  vario\is  punishments 
for  breaches  of  the  regulations  connected  with  it 
(B.  K.  i.  1). 
Bibliography:   Herzou-Plitt.  Htal-Encyc.  iv.  "aS:  vi.  ."iCT; 

xiv.  -Xm,  299 ;  Hamburger,  B.  B.  T.  1.  198 :  Tobler,  D}-itle 

Vaudenuig  nach  PaUestina.  pp.  2U6-217 ;  Benzinger,  A rch. 

E.  G.  H.  S.    O. 

"WELL,  SONG  OF  THE  :  A  poem  which  is 
(luiited  ill  Num.  xxi.  17,  IS.  It  is  introduced  in  a 
list  of  the  encampments  made  by  Israel  while  cross- 
ing the  wilderness.  One  of  these  camping-places 
was  Beer.  After  this  it  is  explained  that  Beer  was 
the  name  of  the  well  referred  to  when  Yiiwn  said  to 
Closes,  "Gather  the  people  together,  and  I  will  give 
them  water  "  (R.  V.).    Then  Israel  sang : 

"  Spring  up,  0  well. 
Sing  ye, to  it: 

Thou  well,  dug  by  princes, 
Simli  by  the  nobles  of  the  people. 
With  the  scepter,  with  their  slaves '"  (ih.  Hebr.). 

Budde  ("New  World,"  iv.  144  et  hki.)  points  out 
that  the  word  "midbar"  (wilderness),  which  imme- 
diately follows,  is  never  used  as  a  proper  name,  and 
that  in  the  present  text  it  occurs  awkwaidly  iu  the 
midst  of  a  list  of  proper  names.  One  would  expect 
"from  Beer"  (they  journeyed),  aixl  not  "from  the 
wilderness."  He  points  out  also  that  in  an  important 
group  of  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  the  words 
"and  from  Mattanah,"  in  verse  19,  are  omitted.  He 
accordingly  believes  that  "  midbar  "  and  "  mattanah" 
were  not  intended  as  apart  of  the  itinerary,  but  that 
they  formed  a  part  of  the  poem,  which  read: 
"  Spring  up,  O  well. 

Sing  ye  to  it : 

Thou  well,  dug  by  princes. 

Sunk  by  the  nobles  ot  the  people. 

With  the  scepter,  with  their  staves, 

Out  ot  the  desert  a  gift ! " 

Cheyne  concurs  iu  this  view  of  the  text  (Clieyne 
and  Black,  "Encyc.  Bibl."  s.i'.  "Beer").  The  song 
belongs  to  a  class  of  ancient  popular  poetry  of  which, 
unfortunately,  only  fragments  survive.  This  po- 
etry consisted  of  short  snatches  sung  in  honor  of 
the  vine  in  time  of  vintage,  and  of  wells  and  springs. 
Ewald  thought  that  tliey  were  popular  songs 
accompanying  the  alternate  strokes  of  hard   labor 
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("Hist,  of  Israd"  [Englisli  cd.],  ii.  20;S).  No  eom- 
plpte  vintage  song  survives,  though  probably  a  line 
from  one  is  tiuotcd  in  Isa.  Ixv.  8,  and  in  the  titles  of 
Ps.  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  and  lix.,  and  there  are  imitations  of 
such  songs  in  Isa.  v.  1-7  and  xxvii.  2-5. 

The  "song  of  the  well"  seems  to  be  a  complete 
popular  song,  addressed  to  a  well.  Budde  and 
Che.yne,  as  is  natural  from  their  emended  text,  trace 
its  origin  to  the  Negeb,  where  wells  were  highly 
prized  (comp.  Gen.  xxi.  SS  et  Kvr/.  and  xxvi.  20et  scj.), 
and  wliere  indeed  they  were  necessary  to  life  (comp. 
Josli.  XV.  19  and  Judges  i.  15).  Budde  believes  tliat 
the  song  alludes  to  a  custom  by  which,  when  a  well 
or  spring  was  found,  it  was  lightly  covered  over,  and 
then  opened  by  the  sheikhs  in  the  presence  of  the  clan 
anil  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  song.  In  this  way, 
liy  tlie  liction  of  having  dug  it,  the  well  was  regarded 
as  the  property  of  the  clan.  He  thinks  that  a  pas- 
sage in  Nilus  (Migne,  "  Patrologia  Gncca."  Ixxix., 
col.  C48)  to  whicli  Goldziher  had  called  attention  con- 
firms this  view.  Nilus  says  that  when  the  nomadic 
Aralis  found  a  well  they  danced  by  it  and  sang  songs 
to  it. 

According  to  W.  R.  Smith,  the  use  of  the  song 
was  different:  "The  Hebrew  women,  as  they  stand 
around  the  fountain  waiting  tlieir  turn  to  draw,  coax 
forth  the  water,  which  wells  up  all  too  slowly  for 
their  impatience"  ("Brit.  Quar.  Rev."  Ixv.  45  et 
acq.).  This  would  imply  a  Palestinian  origin  for  the 
song,  and  suggests  a  use  for  it  more  in  accord  with 
Ewald'sideaof  the  accompaniment  to  labor.  Some- 
what parallel  to  this  conception  of  the  purpose  of 
the  song  is  the  statement  of  the  Arabic  writer  Kaz- 
wini  (i.  18!»),  that  when  the  water  of  the  wells  of 
Ilabistan  failed,  a  feast  was  held  at  the  source,  with 
music  and  dancing,  to  induce  it  to  How  again.  The 
writer  is  inclined  to  accept  Biidde's  view. 

IJun,IociK.\l'MY  :  W.  II.  Sniltli.  Uil  nf  firm.  1.S94.  pp.  Itifl,  ls:l; 
liu.tdp.  Ill  •Viio  Il'"rl((,  |K'.«.  Iv.  i:if^ll4;  Gray,  Sumlivrf.  In 
Intcniutioiud  Critical  Ciiiniiwntani,  1903,  pp.  2(«  et  «■(). 
E.  o.  II.  G.  A.  B. 

WELL-POISONING.     See  Black  De.\tii. 

WELLHAUSEN,  JULIUS:  German  Biblical 
critic  and  Semitist;  born  at  llameln  Jlay  17,  1H44; 
educated  in  theology  and  Semitics  at  Giittingen 
(Ph.D.  1IS70),  where  he  became  privat-docent  in  the 
theological  faculty  in  1870.  Two  years  later  he  was 
called  as  profes.sor  to  the  theological  faculty  of 
Greifswalil,  and  in  1H74  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
"honoris  causa"  from  GiMtingeii.  He  was  compelled 
to  resign  from  the  theological  faculty,  however,  in 
1883  in  consei|uence  of  his  views  on  the  Bible, 
whereupon  he  entered  the  philosophical  faculty  of 
Halle  as  assistant  professor  of  Semitics.  Three 
years  later  he  went  as  professor  of  Semitics  to  Jlar- 
burg,  and  was  called  to  Oottiitgen  in  18n2. 

Wellhauseii  has  wiilten.extensively  on  subjects  of 
vital  interest  to  the  student  of  the  Bilile  and  of  Juda- 
ism and  other  religions.  Among  his  earliest  ])ul)lica- 
tioiis  was  a  dissertation  on  the  tribal  organization  of 
'  ancient  Isiail("  DeCieiitilnis  et  Kamiliis  Judaistjini" 
I  C'hioii.  ii.  4  Knnmerantur,"  Giittingen,  1870).  This 
was  followed  by  a  work  on  the  text  of  Samuel  (iV>. 
1871)  and  liy  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Pharisees 
and  Siiildiicees  (Greifswald,  1874),  in  which  he  nt- 
tempted,  though  without  success,  to  weakeu  the  dis- 


coveries of  Geiger.  The  name  of  Wellliauseii  is 
more  especially  connected  with  Pentateiichal  analy- 
sis, and  on  this  basis  he  lias  reestablished  and  sys- 
tematized the  theory  originully  advanced  by  V'atke 
and  Georg,  and  later  by  Graf,  Renss,  and  Kiienen, 
which  assignsa  post-exilic  date  to  the  I'riestly  Code 
and  makes  the  Pentateuch,  as  it  appears  in  the 
canon,  posterior  to  the  pre-exilie  prophets  It  is, 
consequently,  the  law-book  of  Judaism  and  the  re- 
ligion of  the  post-exilic  congregation,  the  cult  of 
the  Israelites  and  Hebrews  being  held  to  have  been 
a  crude  tribal  Semitic  nature-worship  which  cul- 
minated in  a  henotheistic  Juhvistic  nationalism, 
against  which  the  Prophets,  as  the  preaelieis  of 
ethical  righteousness,  often  had  to  protest.  These 
critical  views  were  expounded  by  Wellliaiisen  in  his 
"(/'omposition  des  Hexateuchs  iind  tier  Hislorischen 
Biicher  desAlten  Te.stamcnts"(3il ed.,  Berlin,  lUOl); 
"  Prolegoinina  zur  Gesehiclite  Israels"  (5lli  ed.,  ib. 
1899);  "Israelitische  und  Jnilis<-he  Gesehiclite"  (4th 
ed.,  iV/.  1901);  and  in  his  article  "  Israel  "  in  ••  Encyc. 
Brit."  yth  ed.,  xiii.  400-441.  His  series  of  "Skizzen 
und  Vorarbeilen."  which  includes  a  commentary  on 
the  Minor  Prophets,  seeks  in  the  third  volume 
("Reste  Arabisclien  Heidenthiims."  Berlin.  1887)  to 
elucidate  and  elaborate  by  a  presentation  of  primi- 
tive Arabic  paganism  the  analogies  between  the  orig- 
inal Hebrew  religion  and  theciittsof  the  pre-^loham- 
medan  Arabs.  With  the  exception  of  his  "  Book  of 
I'sjilms"  (in  "S.  B.  O.  T."  xiv.),  the  more  recent  re- 
searches of  Wellhaiisen  have  been  in  the  history  of 
Islam  and  in  theexegesisof  the  New  Testanient.  his 
latest  contributions  being  commentaries  on  the  (!i>s- 
jiels.  Although  his  works  are  nionuiiieiils  of  mar- 
velous scholarship,  they  may  be  .said  to  be  iiiarreil 
by  an  unmistakable  anti-Jewish  bins  and  a  couse- 
tiueiit  ignoring  of  the  labors  of  Jewish  writers. 

E.  G.  II. 

•  WELT,  DIE :  Zionist  periodical,  published 
weekly  at  Vienna  (it  is  arninged  to  remove  its 
headquiirters  to  Berlin  in  IHIMl).  The  lirst  iiiimlHT 
appeared  June  4,  1897,  since  which  time  the  periixl- 
ical  has  been  is.sued  regularly.  At  one  lime  a  Yid- 
dish edition  was  published.  There  have  been  wvenil 
editors— L'primy,  Feiwel,  S.  Werner,  etc.  It  was 
for  some  years  a  private  venture  of  Tlieodor  Hei7.l, 
who  sank  much  money  in  it.  "Die  Welt"  is  tlie 
ollieial  organ  of  the  Zionist  movement  throughout 
the  world,  and  contains  arlieles  dealing  with  Zionism 
in  its  various  phases,  the  renascence  of  Hebn-w  liter- 
ature, and  Jewish  conditions  in  dilTerent  hinds.  It 
publishes  also  Judieonational  tales,  andendriivorslo 
encourage  Jewish  art.  At  the  liflh  Haski.  Cuniihkrs 
it  became  the  ollieial  organ  of  the  Zionist  inovemrul. 
,  A.  M    V. 

WELTSCH,  SAMUEL:  Austrian  cantor;  Iwro 
at  I'nigue  Sept.  13.  iSJ-'i.  died  In  Ihat  illy   Aug 
5,  IflOl.     Belonging  to  a  family  of  leiri-inini    b.> 
early  entered  the  profession,  and  I 
the  Meisel  synagogue  at  Pniguewh 
man.     He   received   his  miiHical  ediuau.ni   :ii    the 
Conservatorv  of  Music  iit  Prague.     In  I'HW.  he  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  Ahawatli  Che-Mtl  oiiign-Rn- 
tion   in   New   York,  and  reninineil  its  cantor  until 
ItWO.  when  ho  resigned  lUo  position  lu  onler  to  rt- 
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turn  to  his  native  city.  During  his  stay  in  New 
York  he  was  active  in  improving  the  musical  serv- 
ice of  the  American  synagogue,  and  was  one  of  llie 
collaborators  on  the  tirst  three  volumes  of  the 
"Zinirat  Vah,"  a  fourth  volume  of  which  was  later 
aildeil  by  Alois  Kaiser  of  Baltimore.  This  work 
contains  tlie  music  for  all  the  seasons  of  the  year 
and  is  still  extensively  used.  In  addition  Weltsch 
])ul)lished  I's.  xciii.  with  German  words  for  solo  and 
cliorus,  and  "Todtenfeier,"  two  hymns  for  the 
memorial  service.  lie  was  a  very  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  order  U'nai  B'rith  and  took  great  interest 
in  communal  aiTairs  in  Prague,  being  the  leading 
spirit  in  various  charitable  and  educational  organi- 
zations. 
s.  A.  Km. 

WEBBER,  BARUCH  :  Austrian  Hebraist;  born 
at  IJroily.  Galicia.  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  died  there  Julj-  31,  1876.  Werber,  who 
was  a  follower  of  Isaac  Erter  and  Nachman  Kroeli- 
mal,  founded  a  Hebrew  weekly,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  IJrody  from  186.5  to  1.890  under  the  names 
of"Ha-'Ibri"  and  "'Ibri  Anoki."  In  addition  to 
ninnerous  articles  whieli  appeared  in  this  magazine, 
Werber  wrote:  "Megillat  Kohelet"  (Lembcrg, 
1862;  2d  ed.,  Warsaw,  1876),  consisting  of  explana- 
tory notes  on  Ecelesiastes,  together  with  a  long  in- 
troduction ;  and  "Toledot  Adam"  (Brody,  1870),  a 
biograijhy  of  Albert  C'oiiN  of  Paris. 

BiBLinoRAPiiY  ;  Zeitlln,  Bihl.  Pnst-Mcndcls.  p.  413. 

S.   O. 

WEBBER,  JACOB  :  Austrian  Hebraist ;  born  at 
Brody,  Galii'ia,  Feb.  4,  1859;  died  there  Aug.  20, 
1890;  son  of  Baruch  Weiuser.  When  only  lif teen 
yearsof  age  Jacob  could  write  and  speak  Hebrew  Hu- 
entlj';  and  in  1874  lie  published  in  "Ila-'Ibri"  a 
novelette  of  rare  beauty,  entitled  "Galgal  ha-Hozer 
ba-'Olam."  In  addition  to  several  contributions  to 
his  father's  magazine,  he  wrote  articles  on  natural 
science  for  "  Ha-Maggid  "  (187.5,  1876)  and  for  "Ha- 
Zefirah"  (1876).  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1876,  he  became  the  editor  of  "  Ha-' Ibri,"  and  was 
active  in  this  capacity  until  his  death,  when  the  pa- 
per ceased  to  appear.  In  1890  Werber  was  attacked 
by  a  severe  illness;  and  when  he  heard  that  his  phy- 
sician had  given  up  hope  of  his  recovery  he  wrote 
his  ow-n  necrology,  which  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  "Ha-'Ibri,"  three  days  before  his 
death. 

BIBI.IORRAPIIY:   IJa-Aaif.  I>i98,  Tl.  140;   Sefcr  ZHikarDU.  p. 
40.  Warsaw.  181KJ. 
R.  S.   O. 

WERNER,  ABRAHAM:  Polish  rabbi;  born 
at  Tels,  Kiivno,  18:i7.  lie  received  his  earlj-  educa- 
tion in  various  hudarim,  and  at  thirteen  was  well 
versed  in  Talmudic  literature,  whereupon  he  con- 
tinued liis  studies  under  his  father,  who  was  govern- 
ment rabbi  of  Tels.  In  18.56  Werner  received  the 
Hattar.\t  IIor.\'aii  from  several  eminent  rabbis, 
and  shortly  after  was  appointed  rabbi  of  Weger; 
later  he  succeeded  his  father  as  dayyan  at  Tels, 
subsequently  becoming  chief  rabbi.  He  then  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Helsingfors  as  chief  rabbi  of  the 
entire  province  of  Finland,  and  tinalh-,  in  1891. 
w-as  elected  rabbi  of  the  newly  founded  Mahazike 


Hadath  congregation  in  London.     Here  he  remained 
until  July,  1901,  when  he  settled  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Bibliography  :   Young  Inrach  June,  1899;  Jcu\  Clirnn.  July 
■X.  IHOl. 
J.  G.  L, 

WERNIKOVSKI,  JUDAH :  RussianTalniud- 
ical  ediu'ator;  liorn  in  blonim,  government  of 
Grodno,  1823;  died  in  Jerusalem  Feb.  20,  1901.  In 
his  childhood  he  was  known  as  an  "  'illui, "  or  proiligy 
in  Talnuidieal  learning.  He  was  married  at  the 
age  of  eleven  ;  he  was  afterward  sent  to  the  yesliibah 
of  Volozhin;  and  in  1840  he  went  to  Wilna  and 
studied  under  U.  Israel  Lipkin.  Though  ordained 
rabbi,  he  preferred  to  teach;  and,  settling  in  his  na- 
tive town,  he  gathered  around  him  a  number  of  men 
who  studied  Talmud  under  him.  In  1861  he  became 
"  rosh  yesliibah"  in  Slonim,  and  continued  in  that 
position  until  1900,  when  he  went  to  the  Hnly  Land 
to  spend  his  last  days.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Pene 
Yehudah."  on  the  tractates  Shabbat  and  Ketubot 
(Wilna,  1871-72);  "Leket  Yehudah,"  .sermons  (/i 
1872);  and  "Pene  Yehudah,"  on  Baba  Kamuia  and 
Keritot  (Warsaw,  1890). 

Bini.iofiRAPHY  :  Ahiamf,  .5662,  pp.  428-429. 

E.  C.  ■  P.    Wl. 

WERTHEIMER,  JOHN:  English  printer; 
born  in  London  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; died  there  Dec.  18,  1883;  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Wertheimer,  Lea&Co.  From  1820  until  his 
death  he  was  actively  engaged  as  a  printer  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  many  important  educational,  medical,  and 
jdiilological  works  were  issued  from  his  press.  His 
firm  printed  most  of  the  works  needing  Hebrew  ty  jie, 
also  commercial  reports  and  the  "Jewish  Chronicle." 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Clirnn.  Dec.  21, 1883. 

.T  G.   L. 

WERTHEIMER,  JOSEPH,  RITTER  VON : 

Austrian  philanthropist  and  author;  born  at  Vienna 
March  1.5.  1800;  died  there  March  15,  1887.  He 
was  the  descendant  of  an  old  and  prominent  Jewish 
family;  and  his  father  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Joseph  von  Sonnenfels. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen 
young  Wertheimer  en- 
tered the  business  of 
Freiherr  von  Stifft,  and 
five  years  later  that  of 
his  father,  whose  part- 
ner he  became  in  1821. 
During  his  leisure  hours 
he  devoted  himself  es- 
pecially to  the  study  of 
jiedagogic  works.  In 
1824.  1826.  and  1828  he 
traveled  throngli  Ger- 
man}', Italy.  Fiance,  and 
England;  and  during  a 
protracted  .sojourn  in 
London  made  a  special 
study  of  the  kindergartens  organized  in  that  city 
in  1824.  On  his  return  he  translated  into  Ger- 
man a  work  by  the  director  of  the  London  Central 
Infant  School,  publishing  it  nnder  the  title  "  I'eher 
Frlilie   Geistige    Erziehung   und   Engli.sclie   Klein- 
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kindersclmlen  "  (Vienna,  1836;  2d  ed.  1828).  At 
the  same  time  lie  luldressed  to  the  .i,'overnment  of 
Austria  a  letter  ad  voeatingtlie  establishment  of  sim- 
ilar institutions  in  that  eountry.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  Joliann  Lindner,  a  Catholic  priest,  Wert- 
heimer  opened  in  1830  the  first  kindergarten  in  the 
Austrian  capital.  The  success  of  this  institution, 
and  of  others  founded  in  the  same  year,  led  to  the 
organization  of  a  central  society  for  the  establish- 
ment of  infant  a.sylums,  under  tlie  patronage  of  the 
empress  Carolina  Augusta,  and  with  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Wertheitner  was 
one  of  the  founders  also  of  tlie  AUgemeine  Hettungs- 
anstalt  of  Vienna,  a  society  for  the  care  of  released 
criminals  and  neglected  children. 

Werlheimer  l)egan  his  labors  in  behalf  of  his  co- 
religionists by  founding  in  1840  the  Vercin  zur 
FiJrderung  der  Handwerke  Unter  den  Israeliten,  a 
society  whose  aim  it  was  to  alford  .lewisli  children 
an  opiiortiuiity  of  learning  trades,  and  thereby  to  dis 
pel  tlie  common  belief  in  the  Jews'  dislike  for  man- 
ual work  ;  this  object  was  fully  realized,  thousands 
of  api)rentices  being  trained  by  the  society.  In  1843 
Wertheimer  founded  a  Jewish  infant  s<'hool  in  the 
Leopoldstadt,  Vienna,  to  which  a  non-sectarian  kin- 
dergarten was  added  in  18G8.  Din-ing  the  thirty-two 
years  (ISSo-OT)  in  which  lu^  was  actively  connected 
with  tlie  management  of  the  Jewish  commimity  of 
Vienna,  first  as  trustee  and  subseriuently  as  presi- 
dent, he  rendered  signal  services  to  Austrian  Juda- 
ism by  raising  the  social  and  political  status  of  his 
coreligionists,  and  by  advocating  religious  and  e<luca- 
tional  reforms.  Among  other  institutions  founded 
by  Wertheimer  may  be  mentioned  the  Vercin  zur 
Versorgung  llilfsbedUrftiger  Waisen  der  Israeli- 
tisclieu  Cultusgemeinde  (18G0),  which  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  girls'  orphan  asylum:  and  the 
Israelitische  Allianz  zu  Wien  (1872),  of  which  he 
remained  presidiMit  for  a  number  of  years.  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  labors  the  emperor  conferred  upon 
him  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  with  Hut  accom- 
panying patent  of  nobility,  and  he  was  made  an 
honorary  citizen  of  Vienna.  He  took  active  part  in 
the  conferencesof  the  second  Jewish  synod  of  Augs 
burg  July  11-17,  1871. 

Wertheimer's  interest  in  the  emanciiiation  of  his 
coreligionists  led  him  to  publish  his  work  "Die 
Jmlen  in  Oeslerreich  vom  Slandpunkte  der  Ge- 
schichte,  des  Kechtes  und  des  Staatsvortlieiles"  (2 
vols.,  Leip.sic,  1842),  which  is  still  considered  a  stand- 
ard work.  As  such  a  work  could  not  be  issued  in 
Austria  at  that  time,  and  as  Austrian  subjects  were 
forbidden  to  print  interdicted  works  elsewhere,  the 
writer's  name  had  to  be  {•oncealed  from  the  authori- 
ties. Of  other  works  by  Wertheimer  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  "Tlierese.  Kin  Ilandbuch  fi^r 
Mutter  und  Kindcrwiirterinnen  "  ( ISIi.")) :  "  Hraina- 
tische  Reinilge"  {1H38).  consisting  partly  of  trans- 
lations front  the  English;  "Die  Stelliing  der  Juden 
in  Oeslerreich"  (Vienna,  18.J3):  "Die  Heg<'lnng 
der  Staatsbiirgerlichen  Stellung  der  Juden  in  Oes- 
terreich"  (ili.  tS.")'));  "Jahrbucli  fUr  Israeliten  "  (1 1 
vols.,  ill.  l,S,"i4-04);  "Die  Kmancipalion  I'nseier 
QIaubensgenossen  "  {ili,  1882):  and  "JUdische  I-elire 
iiud  Jndischcs  Leben  "  (/A.  1888).  From  1H4S  until 
his  death  he  edited  the  "  Wiener  Gcschaft-sbericht  " ; 


and   he  contributed  many  political,  ecouonilc,  and 
historical  es.says  to  various  periodicals. 

ItliiLioiiRAPHv:  Dit  Xcuzfit.  Miirnli.  18h7 :  Wurzlmrli.  B/.h;. 
!,:''^.- '.''  """'cricic/ifw/irii.Ui.iiiirr/iff;  Jru:  Ihnm.  Mun-b 

**•'  S.   S.\. 

WERTHEIMER,  SAMSON:  .Austrian  court 
Jew.  financier,  and  ralibi;  Imrn  at  Worms  Jan.  17, 
lCr)8:  died  at  Vienna  Aug.  (i,  1724.  He  was  the  .son 
of  Joseph  Jo.sel  Wertheimer  (d.  Slay  2.  1713,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven),  and  received  his  education  at 
the  yeshibot  of  Worms  and  Frankfort-on-the-.Main. 
He  went  to  Vienna  Dec.  2,  1684,  and  associated  him 
self  with  Sanmel  Oppenlieimer,  sharing  the  hitler's 
lirivilege  of  residence.  During  the  absence  of  <)p- 
lienheimer,  Wertheimer  ri'prcsented  him  in  trans 
actions  with  the  Austrian  government.  Wertheimer 
soon  gained  the  confidence  of  Emperor  I,ei>pol<l  I  . 
who  presented  a  portrait  of  himself  lo  Werlheimer 
and  his  son  Wolf,  and  on  Dec.  l.'.,  1701.  followed 
this  gift  with  another  of  1,000  ducats  for  ihe  finan- 
cier's success  in  obtaining  for  Ihe  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Poland  a  dowry  of  1. 000.000  llorius  from 
her  father  upon  her  marriage  to  Leopold's  brother 
in-law  Dnke  Charles  Philip.  In  the  Spanish  War 
of  Succession  Wertheimer  united  with  .Simuel  ()p- 
l)eidieimer  to  procure  the  money  neces.sary  for  llie 
eiinipmenl  of  the  imperial  army  and 

Supplied     for  the  supply  of  provisions,     .\fter 
the  ( ippenheimer's  failure,  and  his  sudden 

Imperial  death  in  1703,  Werlheimer  mainlaiiied 
Army.  the  credit  of  the  stale  and  found  new 
sources  of  income.  On  Aug.  2H,  1703, 
the  emperor  appointed  him  court  factor,  and  ex- 
tended for  twenty  years  his  privileges  of  frit  relig 
ious  worship,  denizenship,  and  inmiunity  from  tji.x- 
ation.  Joseph  I.,  who  succi-eded  his  father  on  May 
5,  1705,  confirmed  Wertheimer's  title  and  privileges. 

Under  Kmperor Joseph  I.,  Wertheimer  inainljiinc«l 
his  position  as  a  financiiT  and  creditor  of  Ihe  stale. 
He  was  in  per.sonal  relations  with  Prince  F.iigene  of 
Savoy,  to  H  horn  he  paiil  3(M),000  florins  promised  by 
Jo.seph  I,  Charles  VI.  adding  another  IO<t,0<K)  florins. 
During  Ihe  Turkish  war  Wertheimer  made  large 
loans  to  the  governmenl.  The  title  of  "  Ijindesmli- 
biner,"  which  the  Jewsof  Hungary  had  l«-slowed  on 
Wertheimer.  was  made  elTeclive  liy  Cliarles  VI. 
(Aug.  2(5,  1711).  Werlheimer,  according  lo  a  con 
temporary  account  of  one  of  his  relatives.  Abraliani 
Levi,  was  callid  the  "Juden  KaisiT."  Ten  ini|MTinl 
soldit'is  stood as.senlinels  before  his  lions*-.  He  |m>s- 
.sessed  many  of  Ihe  |ialiices  and  ganleiis  in  Vienna, 
and  numerous  estates  and  houses  in  (ierinanv.  ^  J.,  in 
Frankfort  oiilhe-Maiii,  Worms,  and  other  cilieit.  lie 
establisheil  schools,  and  dislribute<l  large  aiiioiintK 
of  money  in  Europe  and  in  the  Holy  I.iind.  Allen 
Jews  were  not  alloweil  lo  remain  over  night  In 
Vienna  without  a  written  i>eriiiil  from  liiin. 

Werlheimer  did   not   dI.<«-onlinue   his    niltliinirnl 

studies.     Ill  a  iiiaiimu-ripl  volume  he 

Rabbinical    left  a  number  of  dera.shoi  that  lie  liail 

Knowl-       delivered  in  llie  private  syiingoi;ue  In 

odg'o.         his  hoiiw;    lhi>s<'   show    i-on»ldenible 

Talmudie    erudition        lie    detlverx-)! 

many  fuiieml  sermons  on  IhedeatliHof  dlMlngnislietl 

rabliis,    as   SImhah    Colieu   and    David  lien  iKmct, 


Wertheimer 
We-Shameru 
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rabbi  of  Trebitscb  and  sonin-law  of  Mcnahem 
Ivmcbmal.  From  far  and  near  questions  of  religion, 
particularly  of  ritual,  were  submitted  to  liiin  and  to 
llie  rabbinical  court  over  wliicli  be  presided;  and  to 
the  latter  lie  called  such  great  authorities  as  Jacob 
Eliezer  liuAUN'scinvicici,  Simeon  ben  Judah  LOb 
Jalles  of  Cracow,  and  Alexander  ben  Menaliein  lia- 
Levi  of  Prossnitz, 

Moses  Meir  Perls,  for  many  years  Wertheimcr's 
secretary  and  almoner,  mentions  him  in  bis  "  Megil- 
lat  Sefer  "  (1709)  as  "  a  rabbi  of  great  congregations  in 
Israel."  In  some  works  Wertheimer  is  called  "  rabbi 
of  Prague  and  Bohemia  "  ;  but  lie  did  not  accept  this 
title,  as  may  be  seen  in  an  edition  of  Alfasi  (Frank- 
fort-onthe-JIain,  1G99-1700).     His  reputationsprcad 


"f  S:ill|-.,h    Wrl'llH 
(From  a  photogra[ib.) 

even  to  the  Orient,  where  he  was  described  as  a 
"prince  of  the  Holy  Land  "  and  given  the  title  of 
"rabbi  of  Hebron  and  Safed."  His  native  city  also 
honored  him  with  the  title  of  rabbi.  Many  authors 
sought  his  "approbation,"  but  only  in  a  few  cases 
did  he  give  it,  e.g.,  in  Moses  ben  Menabem's  "  Wa- 
Yakhel  !Mosheh,"  and  Jair  Bacharach's  "Hawwot 
Yair."  He  contributed  liberally  toward  the  publi- 
cation of  such  works  as  "Hawwot  Yai'r"  (in  which 
his  name   appears  with   that   of   Samuel   Oppen- 

heimer),  Judah  hen  Nisan's  "  Bet  Yehu- 

As  dali."  Gershon  Ashkenazi's  " 'Abodat 

Maecenas.    ha-Gershuni"  and   "Tif'eret    ha-Ger- 

shunl "  (in  which  David  Oppenheimer 
also  is  mentioned).  He  and  his  son-in-law  Moses 
Kann    bore    the  greater   part   of    the  expense  of 


printing  the  Baliylonian  Talinud  at  Fraiikfort-on- 
the  Main  in  1712-22;  this  excellent  edition  was  con- 
liscatcd  and  lor  thirty  years  ke])t  under  lock  and 
key  (see  Kann,  Mosks). 

When  Ei.senmenger's  "Entdecktes  Judcnthuin  " 
apjieared  atFrankfortin  1700,  AVerlheimeraddressed 
to  Emperor  Leopold  a  petition  in  which  he  exposed 
the  grave  dangers  which  the  malicious  and  slander- 
ous attack  of  the  unscrupulous  author  would  bring 
upon  the  Jews.  Accordingly  the  2,000  copies  of  the 
book  were  confiscated,  and  for  years  its  .sale  was 
forbidden. 

When,  in  con.sequencc  of  Kakoczy's  insurrection 
(1708),  the  Jewish  congregation  of  Eisenstadt  had 
been  dispersed  and  the  wealthier  members  had 
taken  refuge  in  Vienna,  Wertheimer  persuaded 
them  to  return  or  to  help  their  poorer  brethren  re- 
build the  congregation.  He  himself  built  for  them 
in  Eisenstadt  a  house  and  a  beautiful  synagogue, 
still  called  "Samson's  Schule."  He  lent  his  aid  also 
in  establishing  about  forty  congregations  in  Hun- 
gary. In  Fraukfort-onthe-Main  he  founded  and 
richly  endowed  a  Talmudical  school,  at  who.se  head 
was  his  son-in-law  Jloses  Kann. 

By  the  marriages  of  his  children  Wertheimer  be- 
came connected  with  the  most  prominent  families  of 
Austria  and  Germany.  His  stepson  Isaac  Nathan 
Oppenheimer  married  a  daughter  of  the  wealthy 
purveyor  Posing;  his  eldest  son,  Wolf,  married  a 
daughter  of  Emanuel  Oppenheimer.  Wolf  was  an 
active  agent  in  his  father's  financial  transactions, 
and  shared  his  dignity  as  court  factor.  He  later 
experienced  great  reverses  of  fortune,  liowcver. 
Having  invested  a  large  part  of  his  wealth  in  loans 
to  the  Bavarian  government,  the  stipulated  terms 
of  repayment  were  not  kept,  and  bankruptcy  stared 
him  in  the  face.  For  a  time  he  was  able  to  pay 
only  half  of  the  interest  on  the  150,000  tlorins 
which  Samson  Wertheimer  had  donated  to  charity, 
and  of  which  AVolf  was  trustee.  On  his  father's 
donation  of  22,000  florins  in  favor  of  the  German 
Jews  in  Palestine  he  did  not  pay  any  interest  after 
1733.  His  embarrassment  was  ended  by  Elector 
Maximilian,  who  liquidated  his  debts.  In  his  will 
(1763)  Wolf  declared  that,  although  entailing  a  great 
loss  upon  him,  he  accepted  this  liquidation  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  his  creditors.  Further,  he  enjoined 
his  children  to  pay  in  full  his  father's  donation  of 
22,000  florins,  although  in  1759  he  (Wolf)  had  re- 
turned to  the  Frankfort  congregation  10,000  florins 
which  it  had  contributed  to  this  fund.  In  1769  the 
grandchildren  of  Samson  Wertheimer  secured  the 
donation  of  150,000  florins,  and  Wolf's  heirs  added 
thereto  40,000  florins,  in  compensation  for  unpaid 
interest.  These  two  foundations  at  Vienna  and 
Jerusalem  still  keep  alive  the  name  of  Wertheimer. 

Samson's  second  son,  Lob,  married  a  daughter 
of  Issacharha-Levi  Hermann  of  Ilalberstadt,  a  rela- 
tive of  Leffman  Behrens,  court  Jew  of  Hanover; 
thus  the  three  great  "shetadlanin  "  were  closely  con- 
nected. Samson's  sons-in-law  were:  R.  Moses  Kann 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  ;  IssacharBerush  Eskei.es, 
father  of  the  Vienna  banker  Bernhard  Eskeles; 
Joseph,  son  of  R.  David  Oppenheimer;  and  Selig- 
mann  Berend  Kohn,  called  Solomon  of  Hamburg. 
His  youngest  son,  Joseph  Josel  (b.  1718),  married 
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a  (liuiglitcr  of  liis  stepbrother  Wolf.  .Joseph  died  in 
Vieiiiia  (1761),  wh(M-e  lie  was  greatly  esteemed  for 
his  charity  aud  Talmudic  learning.  See  Couut 
Jews. 

BlBi.ioiiRAPHY:  David  Kaufmann,  Samann  WertlicCmcr.  V[. 
eniia.  IKSS;  ukmii,   I'lliuiidliclicK  am  <lem  Letieii  Samgan 
It  ti-tUeimer's.  lb.  1»P2;  Wurzbach,  BihlUnjrapliuicheii  Lex- 
icon,  Iv.  loO  et  scq. 
S.  S.    M.VN-. 

WERTHEIMER,       SOLOMON       AARON : 

IIuiif;,iriaii  lalilii  and  srluiiui-;  born  at  liusiii^:  .Nov. 
18,  18C0.  In  1871  he  went  with  liis  parents  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  was  educated;  and  in  1890  ho  re- 
sided at  Cairo,  Egypt,  where  he  collected  ancient 
Jewish  manuscripts.  He  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works;  "  KhelMosheh  "  (1885),  sermon  deliv- 
ered on  the  death  of  Sir  Jloses  Slonteliore;  "llid- 
dushe  Hubbi  Nissim"(1888);  "Pirke  Hekalot "  and 
"Zawwa'at  Naflali"  (1889);  "Darke  shel  Torah " 
(18!)l).  guide  to  the  theory  of  the  Talnuidand  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Halakah  and  Ilagga- 
dali;  •'  Hatam  Sofer"  (1S!)1),  Talmudic  studies,  with 
notes;  "  Hatte  JMidrashot  "  (4  parts,  1893-97),  a  col- 
lection of  short  midrasliim  from  manuscripts,  with 
glo.sses.  notes,  and  introduction;  "Gin/.e  Verusha- 
layini  "  (3  parts,  1890-1902),  a  collection  of  scientific, 
literary,  and  poetic  treatises,  from  rare  manuscripts, 
with  notes  and  introduction;  "Midrash  Ilaserot 
wi-Yeterot"  (1898),  from  the  Parma  manuscript,  col- 
lated with  three  Egyptian  niauuscri])ts;  "Leslion 
Ilasidim"  (1898),  notes  and  introduction  to  the 
"Sefer  Ilasidim";  "Kolielet  Shelonioh  "  (1899),  a 
collection  of  gconic  responsa,  witli  notes  and  intro- 
duction, and  with  Hebrew  translations  of  the  Arabic 
responsa;  and  "' 'Abodat  Ilali'b  "  (1902),  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Jewish  prayers.  S. 

WESEL,  BARTJCH  BENDET  BEN  REU- 
BEN (rallrd  ajsii  Benedict  Reuben  Gompertz) : 
Geiinaii  lalibi  and  scholar;  born  at  Wesel  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  .seventeenth  century;  died  at  Bres- 
lau  in  the  latter  part  of  1753  or  the  beginning  of 
1754.  He  was  a  descendant  of  a  prominent  family 
which  had  ramifications  in  Germany.  Austria,  and 
Holland.  His  grandfather,  Elijah  Emmerich  was 
a  confidential  adviserof  the  Great  Elector,  and  knew 
how  to  use  his  inllucnce  in  behalf  of  his  German 
coreligionists.  Haruch's  father.  Heuben,  was  a  rich 
merchant  of  lierlin,  and  was  closely  related  to 
wealthy  families  in  Breslau.  In  1724  Baruch  was 
one  of  till'  three  members  of  the  Breslau  rabbinical 
court,  and  in  that  vear  he  approved  Solomon  Hanau's 
"Sha'are  Telillah"."  On  Jan.  30,  1728,  the  Council 
of  Four  Lands  appointed  him  rabbi  (i.e.,  advocate) 


of  the  Polish  congregation  at  Bresluu.  Fnuii  liis 
father  he  had  inherited  a  fortune  wlijch  made  lilni 
financially  independent ;  and  he  engaged  in  tin-  inide 
of  a  nioncybrokcr,  the  rabbinate  being  uusularivd. 
Through  poor  business  nmnagement,  however,  he 
soon  lost  his  fortune,  and  in  1733  he  was  compelled 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  weullhiest  mendiers  of  his 
congregation,  who  granted  him  u  salary.  Shortly 
afterward  he  requested  the  city  uutliorlljes  to  strike 
his  name  from  the  Ui.x-list  of  whok-sale  merehunts. 
and  to  enroll  him  among  the  "Toleranz- Imposts." 
the  .si.'cond  cla.ss  of  taxpayers.  This  |)clition  was 
rejected;  he  was  imprisoned,  compelled  to  pay  his 
arrears  of  firsl-cla.ss  taxes,  and  deprive<l  of  the  title 
of  rabbi.  Afttr  the  issuance  of  the  decree  of  expul- 
sion by  Maria  Theresa  (July  10.  il'SH).  he  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  city  as  a"  Plautzen  Habbiner  " 
only.  When  Frederick  II.  invaded  Silesia,  Wesel 
wrote  in  his  honor  a  eulogy,  in  the  form  of  an  acros- 
tic (Breslau,  1741),  of  which  only  two  copies  have 
been  preserved. 

On  the  issmmce  of  the  new  decree  of  May  6. 1744. 
which  permitted  only  twelve  familiesof  Polish  Jews, 
in  addition  to  the  privileged  Polish  merchanis,  to 
remain  in  Breslau,  Wesel  was  appointed  " "  Lan- 
desrabbiner  '  without  jurisdiction."  In  the  same  ile 
cree  the  Jews,  who  theretofore  had  buried  tlieirdi-ad 
in  Dyhernfurth,  were  ordered  to  purchase  a  site  fura 
cemetery,  but  the  congregation  seemed  unwilling  to 
comply.  Wesel  thereupon  suggested  to  the  com- 
munity that  the  money  ueccs-sary  for  the  purchase 
of  the  cemetery,  as  well  as  for  the  taxes  on  it,  might 
be  luocured  from  a  meat-tax.  He  died  in  the  midst 
of  these  deliberations,  and  was  buried  in  thecemetery 
at  Dyhernfurth.  His  work  "  Mekor  Baruk."  acollee- 
tion  of  ten  responsa,  appeared  in  Dyhernfurth  io 
1755  (3d  cd. ,  published  by  his  sun  Moses,  Amsterdam. 
1771). 

BinMnoRAPilv:  ncnjni'fih.  Ojnr  lia-Srf<iiim,  p.  .T*!;  Fiii-nn, 
Kiiic.'ol  Yi.-mft.  |).  liH:  /.«lniT,  I'nt.  Ilrhr.  Ih-ikt  llrit. 
Mm.  pp.  7TII-TT7:  .\zilliil.  Shun  lul-dnliJIm,  ».v.;  .*tHli- 
Si'lineltttT.  Cut.  UimU.  i-»iI.  ..»»;  [truiin. '*V^fi.  itrji  /^iii.tr*. 
r(i/./>iii(i(.i  111  SchlcMcii.  In  tlnVz  Jutxtithri.'l.  PP-  Si:--'I, 
Breslau,  18ST. 
n.  S.  O. 

WE-SHAMERTT  ("Aud  the  children  of  Isnu-I 
shall  keep  the  .Salibath";  Ex.  xxxi.  1«,  17r  Quota- 
tion from  the  Pentateuch,  recileil  lK>fon-  the  "  'Ami 
dah  "  in  the  Sabbath  evening  Rcrviee,  and  repeateil 
in  the  domestic  J\ini)rsii  on  Sabliath  moniing  after 
s«'rvioe.  Nowadays  it  is  nsimlly  chanted  in  acliomi 
setting,  or  responsorially;  but  by  thenUler  pri-<i-iilors 
it  was  declaimed  in  a  rhapsodical  improvisation  l>as<il 
on  other  melodies  in  the  service.  esiH'clully  "•>  •'"• ''''' 


WE-SHAMERU     (Ex.  xxxi.  1  <>,  1 7 ) 


Recit.  ad  lib 


la  -  'a    -  not. 


et       li.  •  Slmb- 


ot     bn-Sbab-bitl  l«-du>rO' 
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for  the  "  Kaddisli "  as  rendered  after  the  reading  of 
the  Law  on  Sabbath,  which  is  usually  the  one  em- 
ployed also  before  the  "  'Amidah  "  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, immediately  following  "We-Shameru."  The 
strains  between  A,  B,  C,  and  D  in  the  accompanying 
recitative,  due  to  Naumbourg  of  Paris,  may  be  com- 
pared with  tlie  corresponding  passages  in  tlie  Jew. 
Encyc.  vii.  404,  «.».  Kaddish  (After  the  Penta- 
TEUCHAL  Lesson — Sabbath). 
A.  F.  L.  C. 


HARTWIG.       See     Wesselt, 


WESSELY, 

Napiitai.i  IIihz. 

WESSELY,  MORITZ  AUGUST:  German 
physician ;  born  at  Bleicherode,  near  Erfurt,  Oct. 
15,  ISOO;  diedatNordhausenMarchT,  1850;  nephew 
of  Naplitali  Hirz  Wessely.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Halle  and  Gottingen  (M.D.  1823) ;  from 
1833  to  1828  he  studied  at  Paris;  and  in  the  latter 
year,  returning  to  Germany,  settled  in  Nordhausen, 
where  he  practised  medicine  until  his  death.  Wes- 
sely received  the  title  of  "  Geheimer  Hofrath  "  from 
the  Duke  of  Nassau,  and  that  of  "  Sanitiitsrath  "  from 
the  King  of  Prussia.  In  1849  he  founded,  together 
with  L.  BliJdan,  the  "  Neue  Zeitung  f  ilr  Medizin  "  and 
the  "Medicinal  Beform,"  both  of  which  journals  he 
edited  until  his  death. 


Bibliography  :  Uiracli,  Bmy.  Lex. 
s. 


F.  T.  H. 


WESSELY,  NAPHTALI  HIRZ  (HART- 
WIG):  German  Hebraist  and  educationist;  born 
at  Hamburg  1725;  died  there  Feb.  28,  1805.  One 
of  his  ancestors,  Joseph  Reis,  fled  from  Podolia 
in  1648  on  account  of  the  Ciimielnicki  persecu- 
tions, during  which  his  wliole  family  had  perished. 
After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Cracow,  Reis  settled  in  Am- 


sterdam, where  he  acquired  great  wealth,  and  where 
he,  in  1671,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a  petition  to  the 
Dutch  government  requesting  permission  to  erect  a 
synagogue.  Together  with  his  younger  son,  Moses, 
lieis  later  settled  in  Wesel  on  the  Rhine,  whence  the 
family  name  "  Wessely  "  originated.  In  the  syna- 
gogue at  Wesel  are  still  preserved  some  ritual  para- 
phernalia presented  to  it  by  Moses  Reis  Wessely.  who, 
upon  the  advice  ot  the  Prince  of  Holstein,  whose 
purveyor  he  was,  removed  to  GlUckstadt,  then  the 
capital  of  Sleswick.  He  established  there  a  factory 
of  arms.  King  Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark  later  sent 
Moses  to  Hamburg  as  his  agent;  and  while  there  he 
transacted  important  business  for  Peter  the  Great 
also.  Moses'  sou,  Issachar  Ber,  was  the  father  of 
Naplitali  Hirz. 

Naphtali  Hirz  Wessely  passed  his  childhood  at 
Copenhagen,  where  his  father  was  purveyor  to  the 
king.  In  addition  to  rabbinical  studies  under  Jona- 
than Eybeschlitz,  he  studied  modern  languages.  As 
the  representative  of  the  banker  Feitel,  he  later  vis- 
ited Amsterdam,  where  he  published  (1765-66)  his 
"Lebanon,"  or  "Gan  Na'ul,"  a  philological  investi- 
gation of  Hebrew  roots  and  synonyms.  Although 
prolix  in  style,  and  lacking  scientific  method,  this 
work  established  his  reputation.  After  his  marriage 
at  Copenhagen,  he  represented  Feitel  at  Berlin,  and 
there  became  associated  with  Jlendelssohn.  Wessely 
encouraged  the  latter  in  his  labors  by  iiublisliing 
"  'Alim  li-Terufah,"  a  work  advocating  the  "bi'ur" 
and  the  translaticm  of  the  Bible  into  German.  To  this 
work  Wessely  himself  contributed  a  commentary  on 
Leviticus  (Berlin,  1782),  having  published,  two  years 
previously,  a  Hebrew  edition  of  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, together  with  a  commentary. 

Wessely  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  educa- 
tional and  social  reforms  outlined  in  Emperor  Joseph 
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II. 's  "Tolcranzcdict."  He  even  risked  liis  reputa- 
tion for  piety  by  piiblisliini;  a  manifesto  in  eight 
chapters,  ciililled  "  Dibre  Shalom  vve-Emct,"  in 
wliicli  lie  emphasized  the  neeessity  for  seeuhir  in- 
slnietioii,  as  well  as  for  other  reforms,  even  from  the 
points  of  view  of  the  Mosaie  law  and  the  Talmud. 
This  work  has  been  translated  into  Freneli  as  "  In- 
structions Salutaires  Adressees.  aux 
His  Works.  C'ommunautes  .luives  de  I'Kmpire  de 
Joseph  II."  (Paris,  1792);  into  Italian 
bj-  Elia  Morpurgo  (Goer/..  17!)^);  and  into  German 
by  David  Friedliludcr  under  the  title  "  Worte  der 
Wahrheit  und  des  Friedens"  (Herlin,  1798).  By 
thus  espousing  the  cause  of  reform,  as  well  as  by 
his  support  of  Mendelssohn,  Wessely  incurred  the 
(lisi)leasure  of  the  rabbinical  authorities  of  Germany 
au(i  Poland,  who  threatened  him  with  excommuni- 
cation. His  enemies,  however,  were  finally  paci- 
fied through  the  energetic  intervention  of  the  Ital- 
ian rabbis,  as  well  as  by  Wessely's  pamphlet-s 
"Mekor  Hen."  in  which  he 
gave  evidence  of  his  sincere 
piety.  In  1788  Wessely  pub- 
lished in  Berlin  his  ethical 
treatise  "Sefer  ha-Middol," 
a  work  of  great  moral 
worth.  He  published  also 
several  odes,  elegies,  and 
other  poems;  but  his  mas- 
terwork  is  Ins  "Shire  Tif'e- 
ret"  (5  vols.  ;  i.-iv.,  Ber- 
lin, 1782-1803:  v.,  Prague, 
1829),  describing  in  rhetor- 
ical style  the  e.xodus  from 
Egypt.  This  work,  through 
which  he  earned  the  admira 
tion  of  his  contemporaries, 
was  translated  into  German 
(by  G.  F.  Hufnagel  and 
Spalding;  1789-180.5),  ami 
partly  into  Frencli  (by  Jli- 
chelI5err;  Paris,  181.5).  His 
commentaries  on  the  Bible 
were  inililished  by  the  so- 
ciety Meljiifc  Nirdaniiiu 
(Lyck,  1868-7.5)  under  the 
title  "  Inire  Sliefer. " 

Wessely  inlluenced  his  eoulemponirics  in  various 
directions.  As  a  scholar  h<'  contributed,  by  his  pro- 
found philological  researches,  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  though  his  work  is 
nnirred  by  iiroli.xity  and  by  his  refusal  to  admit 
shades  of  meaning  in  synonyms.  As  a  poet  lie 
possessed  perfection  of  style,  but  lacked  feeling  and 
artistic  imagination.  No  one  exerted  a  greater 
inllmnce  than  he  on  the  dis-semination  of  modern 
Hebrew;  and  no  one.  on  the  other  hand,  ilid  more 
to  retard  the  development  of  pure  art  and  of  poetic 
inliiition.  Because  of  the  comageous  battle  which 
he  fought  in  behalf  of  Jewish  emancipation,  Wessi-ly 
may  be  regarded  as  a  leader  of  llie  Maskiliin. 

Biiii.iixiiurnv:  Almilmin  M.'ld"!".  A'.inm-Zirjni.  Allonn,  WW; 
M.  Mrmlfls.-i.ihn,  /'.  iir  Trhrl.  .Miislenliiin,  IH..;;  /(.i-.l»if.  I". 
Vn  llli;  N.sl.)usiliz. /(-Il.iiw.iiir.  ./.  1(1  r.lllnoliiii  ll.hiii- 
Viur  <li    II..  I'lirl!..  IIUKI:  Kiivid  KrI.Mlrlclwfelil,  /-'lirrU-ftiil- 

dci  NiiiMiili   llin   Wtmclil.   lln-.iliui.   M\ :   A'ltlln.  HiM. 


I      '^J** 


/      /   /  / 


.\a|ihlall  lUri!  Wi'wily. 


Hehr.;  A.  ISf  ni-sni,  in  fW  und  HV«(.  May.  190 :  I).  ^Imoiuen, 
nnitpiii  iVctoiclu'g  TiKlcrtuu.  In  Mntiatn-chrilt,  IWfi,  pp.  3U5- 

318. 

s.  N.  Si.. 

WESSELY,  WOLFGANG  :  Austrian  jurist 
and  theologian;  burn  at  Trebil.x  h,  Moravia.  Oct.  22, 
1801 ;  died  at  Vienna  April  21,  1870.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Prague  to  prepare  hiinst^'lf 
for  the  rabbinate,  graduating  as  Ph.D.  in  1828.  and 
asLL.D.  in  1833.  In  18:11  he  was  appointed  teacher 
of  religion  at  the  gymnasium,  and  in  1837  ut  the 
Jewish  congregational  .sclioid;  in  1840  he  received 
perndssion  to  lecture  on  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  lit- 
erature at  the  University  of  Prague.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  made  himself  known  by  coatribiilioiis 
to  juristic  literature;  and  when,  in  1848.  trial  by 
jury  was  introduced  into  Austria,  the  minister  of 
justice  sent  him  on  a  mission  through  Fmnce.  Hlien- 
ish  Prussia.  Holland,  and  Belgium  to  study  the  legal 
methods  employed  in  these  countries.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  apjioinled  privat-docent  of  ju- 
risprudence at  the  Tniver- 
sity  of  Prague;  in  18.52  he 
was  made  assistant  profes.H- 
or;  and  in  1801  he  was  ap- 
pointed ordinary  professor, 
liiing  the  first  Austrian  Jew 
to  hold  such  a  position. 

In  addition  to  contribu- 
tions to  periotlieals,  Wes- 
sely was  the  author  of  the 
following  works:  "AVer  1st 
nach  den  Gruudsfitzen  tU-s 
Gesterreiehisihen  Hcclils 
zur  Vornahme  einer  JQ- 
dischen  Trauung  BefugtY  " 
(Prague.  1839);  "Nelib 
Eniunah"  (lA.  1840;  8lh  e<l. 
1S63),  a  catechism;  "Telil- 
lat  Visrael."a  pniycr-btnik 
with  Gerinau  tninslation  in 
Hebrew  characters  (iVi.  1841 ; 
2d  ed.,with  German  char- 
acters. iV..  18-I4>-;  -relxr 
die  OeiiieinM'haftliehkeii 
der  Beweismitlel  iin  t)esler- 
riichis*-lien  t'ivilpriH-esse " 
(lA  1844);  and  "  Die  Hefug- 
und  der  Nothwelir  nach 
1802).     As  a  the 


■^''-^^^-^^y-' 


^^:'A 


nisao    des    Nothstands 

Oesterreichischem  Hechte"  (iV..  1802).  As  a 
ologian  he  had  strong  rationalistic  tendencies;  and 
he  explains  Bat  Koi,  as  U-ing  the  voice  of  con- 
science (Isidor  Buseh,  •*  Jalirbuch,"  ill.  230). 

BlIiMonRAPHv:  Wuntboih.  Hf-i/.  /xx.:  Alia.  l^U.  il«  Jtul. 
IHTO,  pii.  W-Wt;  Die  Xeuzril.  IHTU.  pp.  liW  ll«. 

s.  • 

WEST :  One  of  the  "  four  skirts  "  (niD33.  Ion.  «1 
12;    Ezek.   vii.  2;   Job   xxxvii.   3.   xxxvill.    1^3)   or 
"  four  corners."  known  also  as  the  "  four  ends  "  (Jcr 
xlix.  80)  or  "four  wimis"  (K/ek.  xxxvll.  U:    Dnn 
viii.  8,  xl.  4),  into  which  the  Hebrews,   fcdlowlng 
Assyrian  nmilogies,  divided  heaven  ami  iwrth.     A» 
the   East   was  termed   "Mf""  {=  "front"),  the 
we.Ht  was  desipnat«-<l  as  "alior"  (=  "n-nr":  I».  ix 
11  •  Job  xxili  8).     Since  the  Mwlllernuu-nn  S«-«  «ns 
wJstof  Palestine,  llio  noun  D' (="«««")»>«•""• "» 


West  Indies 
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favoriti'  term  to  denote  the  west  (Ex.  x.  19,  xxvii. 
12,  xxxviii.  12;  Gen.  xii.  8,  xxviii.  14;  Isa.  xlix.  12; 
Ps.  cvii.  3),  auolhcr  word  being  "  ma'arab  "  (=  "  the 
point  where  the  sun  sets";  Ps.  Ixxv.  7  [A.  V.  0], 
ciii.  12,  cvii.  3;  I.sa.  xliti.  5,  xlv.  6). 

In  later  Hebrew  "ma'arab"  is  tlie  common  term 
for  "west"  (B.  B.  2.')a).  It  may  have  been  in  oppo- 
sition to  tlie  Baby  Inuiau  belief  that  the  entrance  to  the 
realm  of  death  was  situated  in  the  west  that  K.  Ab- 
bahu  advanced  the  opinion  that  tlie  SiiiiKiN.\ii  was  in 
the  west  (ih.).  The  contrary  assumption,  attributed 
to  the  heretics  ("minim"),  who  were  said  to  maintain 
the  doctrine  that  the  Shekinah  resided  in  the  east, 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Babylonian 
iuHiienee.  Since  Palestine  lay  to  the  west  of  Baby- 
lon, it  came  tu  be  designated  as  Ma'araba  (Ber.  2b 


obtained  the  assistance  of  Jewish  residents,  wlio 
were  always  antagonistic  to  the  Spanish  government. 
The  Portuguese  were  no  less  intolerant  toward  the 
Jews;  and  on  their  capture  of  Brazil  from  the 
Dutch  in  1054  they  exiled  numbers  of  Jews.  These 
sought,  refuge  in  the  Dutch  colonies,  especially 
in  Curapao,  to  whose  prosperity  they  have  notably 
contributed  until  the  present  time.  It  was  the  toler- 
ance shown  by  the  Dutch  and  British  governments 
which  helped  to  build  up  the  supremacy  of  those 
]io\vcrs  in  the  West  Indies.  France  was  nearly  as 
intcilerant  as  Spain;  but  prior  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  "Code  Noir"  (168,5)  Jews  were  allowed, 
maiidy  through  the  policy  of  Colbert,  to  reside  and 
trade  in  the  French  West  Indies,  despite  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Jesuits.     In  the  eighteenth  century  laws 


View  op  the  "  Joode  Sataane,"  Surinam,  Dutch  Guiana. 

(From  a  seveiiteenth-cenliiry  [iriot.) 


et  seq. ;  Yeb.  17a  ct  passim),  and  its  inhabitants  were 
called  the  "sons  of  the  West"  (Niddah  51b), 

E.  G.  H. 
WEST  INDIES:  Group  of  islands  in  the  North 
Atlantic  adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  so  named 
because  supposed  by  Columbus,  who  discovered 
them,  to  be  India  reached  by  the  western  route.  For 
convenience  the  Dutch  possessions  in  South  Amer- 
ica are  known  as  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  are 
treated  here.  Kayserling  asserts  that  the  Jew 
Luis  de  Torres,  who  accompanied  Columbus  in  1493, 
settled  in  Cuba  and  died  there.  Jewesses  who  had 
been  forcibly  baptized  are  known  to  have  been  sent 
to  the  West  Indies  by  the  Spanish  government. 
Thus  the  Jews  have  been  identified  with  these  is- 
lands from  the  time  of  their  discovery ;  but  although 
families  of  Crypto-Jews  are  known  to  have  lived  in 
Cuba  during  four  centuries,  it  was  not  until  1881 
that  they  were  legally  admitted  into  the  Spanish 
colonies;  nor  did  they  obtain  full  rights  until  the 
Spanish-American  war.  As  late  as  the  year  1783 
the  Inquisition  claimed  its  victims  from  among  the 
Cuban  Maranos.     It  is  probable  that  the  buccaneers 


were  passed  permitting  some  Jews  to  live  in  the 
West  Indies;  and  in  1722  David  Guadis  established 
a  business  at  St.  Pierre,  Martiuiqiu',  and  two  years 
later  a  branch  office  in  Santo  Domingo.  He  sent 
out  merchantmen  from  Bordeaux,  carrying  cargoes 
of  alcohol,  meal,  and  pickled  meat;  and  his  family 
gradually  grew  so  wealthy  and  powerful  that  the 
efforts  of  the  colonial  authorities  to  expel  it  were 
unavailing.  Abraham  Gradis,  son  of  David,  traded 
between  Bordeaux,  the  French  West  Indies,  and 
Canada,  and  was  granted  exceptional  privileges, 
such  as  the  right  of  acquiring  real  estate. 

Jewish  activity  in  the  West  Indies  commenced  in 
tlie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  a  time 
when  tlie  exiled  Spanish  Jews  had   already  made 
their  influence  felt  in  Amsterdam  and  in  the  Levant 
trade.     Jews  sent   out  by  the  govcru- 
Curapao      ment  of  the  Netherlands  had  colonized 
and  Surinam  and  Curagao,  in  which  latter 

Surinam,     island  there  were  twelve  Jewish  fam- 
ilies   in    the    year    1650.      Governor 
Matthias  Beck  was  directed  to  grant  them  land  and 
to  supply  them  with  slaves,  horses,  cattle,  and  agri- 
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cultural  iiupleiiients.  Their  settlement  was  situated 
on  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  present  district  of 
Willi-mslad,  and  is  still  known  as  the  Jodenwyk. 
Ill  It)")!  there  was  a  large  inliiix  of  Jews  into  Cura- 
sao, under  the  leadership  of  Jan  de  Ulan,  who  had 
the  rights  of  iialroon,  and  the  contractor  Joseph 
Nunez  de  Ponseea,  known  also  as  David  Nassi. 
The  settlement  was  successful;  aiiil  by  reason  of  the 
tolerant  attitude  of  the  government  large  numbers 
of  Jews  went  thither  from  Brazil  after  tlie  Portu- 
guese concjuest  of  that  eouiitrj'  in  1054.  The  settle- 
ment became  increasingly  prosperous.  A  congre- 
gation was  established  in  ICjG,  and  a  new  synagogue 
built  in  1G'.)2.  In  17.50  there  were  2.000  Jewish  in- 
habitants ill  thiMslaiicl.  and  at  the  present  time  (1903) 
the  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  tlie  hands  of  Jews. 

Jews  had  settled  in  Surinam  prior  to  the  occu- 
pation of  that  colony  by  the  Hrilish  (100.5),  when 
the}'  were  confirineil  in  all  the  privileges  previously 
enjoyed  by  them,  including  full  religious  libertj'. 
Summonses  served  on  the  Sabbath  were  declared  to 
be  invalid;  and  civil  suits  for  less  than  the  value  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  were  to  be  decided  by 
the  Jewish  elders,  magistrates  being  obliged  to  en- 
force their  judgments.  Jews  were  permitted  to  be- 
queath their  property  according  to  their  own  laws 
of  inheritance.  In  order  to  induce  Jews  to  settle  in 
Surinam  it  was  declarcil  that  all  who  came  thither 
for  that  purposi?  should  be  regarded  as  Hritish-born 
subjects.  In  Feb.,  IGGT.  Surinam  surrendered  to 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Breda,  which 
coiitiinied  the  Dutch  in  their  possession,  it  was  stip- 
ulated that  all  British  subjects  who  desired  to  do  .so 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  In  107.5 
Charles II.  despatched  twocomniissioners  with  three 
ships  to  bring  ofT  those  wishing  to  leave.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Surinam,  fearing  that  the  emigration  of  the 
Jews  would  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
refused  to  let  them  depart.  According  to  a  list 
which  has  been  |)reserved,  ten  Jews,  with  322 slaves, 
wished  to  go  to  Jamaica.  The  governor  at  first 
claimed  that  Jews  could  not  be  British  subjects, 
and,  being  compelled  to  yield  this  contention,  took 
advantage  of  the  arrival  of  a  frigate  in  the  harbor 
to  iiiitend  that  he  had  received  fresh  instructions 
from  the  Xclherlands  forbidding  the  migration  of 
tlie  Jews.  Finally  the  British  commissioners  sailed 
away  without  having  accomplished  their  purpose. 
The  number  of  Jews  in  Surinam  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  a  splendid  synagogue  was  erected  there 
in  108.5;  David  Piirdo  of  London,  who  ollieiated  as 
its  rabbi,  died  in  Surinam  in  1713.  Maps  still  e.xist 
showing  the  position  of  the  "Joodschc  Dorp"  and 
"Joode  Savaane"  in  Surinam  (see  H.  Gotthcil  in 
"Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hi.st.  Soc."  i\.).  In  1785  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  synagogue  was  celebrated. 

Jews  were  iirobably  among  the  first  colonizers  of 
Barbados.     In   IG50  they  were  granted  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Eiigliind  relating  to  foreigners  and 

Barbados,  strangers.  Schombiirgk  relates  that 
Jews  settled  at  Barbados  in  1028 
(•'History  of  the  Barliadoes").  In  HIOl  n.njamiM 
de  Caseres.  Henry  de  Caseres,  and  Jacob  Fni.so  peti- 
tioned the  King  of  England  for  iicrniiiwioii  to  live 
and  trade  in  Barbados  and  Surinam.     The  petition. 


supported  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  referred 
to  the  Commissioners  for  Foreign  PlantatiouH,  who 
reviewed  the  whole  ipieslion  <if  the  udvisubilily  of 
allowing  Jews  to  reside  and  trade  in  his  Majesty's 
colonies,  a  matter  which  they  Siiid  "  hutli  been  long 
and  often  debated."  The  recjuesl  of  the  applicants 
was  granted,  but  the  principle  was  left  undeiided. 
About  the  time  that  this  ease  was  before  the  coun- 
cil. Jacob  Josna  Bueuo  Enrii|ues,  u  Jew  who  hud 
been  for  two  years  resident  in  Juinuica,  petitioned 
the  king  for  permission  to  work  a  copper  mine  in 
that  island.  Theresultof  thisre(|U<'Stisnot  known. 
In  1064  one  Benjamin  Bueno  de  M<'S(|uilu  obtained 
letters  of  denization  and  relief  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Navigation  Act,  but  scarcely  had  these  lieen 
obtaineil  when  he.  with  two  sons  ami  three  other 
Jews,  was  banished  from  Jamaica  for  failure  to  find 
a  promised  gold-mine.  His  tomb  lias  been  discov- 
ered in  New  York.  In  1071  Ciovernor  Lynch  of 
Jamaica  wrote  to  Secretary  Arlington,  opposing  a 
petition  requesting  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews. 
Thenceforward  their  position  became  more  s*-cu re. 
Despite  special  taxation  in  1G03.  and  u  prohibition 
from  employing  indentured  Christian  servants 
(1703),  the  Jews'  privileges  were  not  afterward  in- 
fringed. In  1S02  an  act  of  the  Barbados  legislature 
removed  all  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews. 

There  were  Jewish  colonists  also  in  the  Leeward 
Islands.  A  special  act  de.signe<l  to  )irevi-nl  Jews 
from  monopolizing  imported  comnioilitiesbnirs  date 
of  1004.  This  was  repealecl  in  1701  on  the  petition 
of  the  Jews,  with  the  proviso  that  in  case  of  war 
they  should  assist  in  the  defen.se  of  the  island  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  and  further  "  behave  them- 
selves fairly  and  honestly  for  the  future." 

Spain  and  Portugal's  loss  was  gain  for  the 
Dutch  and  British  West-Indinn  colonies.  For 
a  few  years  the  French  pos.s«'s.sions  shared  in  the 
advantage.  When  France  iwcupicd  Martinique  in 
1035  she  found  there  a  number  of  Jews  whom  the 
Dutch  had  brought  with  them  as  merchants  or 
trailers.  For  more  than  twenty  years  these  were 
left  unmolested,  until  their  prosperity  excit«l  the 
envy  of  the  colonists,  and  especially  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  caused  various  discriminating eniictinenls  to  Ik- 
issued  from  time  to  time  against  the  Jews.  Toward 
the  year  1G50  a  Jew  named  Benjamin  d'Acosta  in- 
troduced into  Martinique  the  euUivatinn  of  the 
sugar-cane.  This  beiielU  was  rewanled  with  ingmt- 
ilude;  for  when  the  epoch  of  toleration  in  Fnince 
gave  way  to  new  persecutions  under  Louis  \IV 
an  order  of  that  king.  dal< 
Mar-         1GS3,  commanihHilhal  the  .1 

tinique.      be  expelleil  from  the  Fn  ' 
sions  in  America      Tli.-  "i 
of  1085,  referred  to  alHive.  rep 
In  spite  of  occasional  coniplaii 
enter  the  island  during   the 
They  remaini'd  subject  to  th. 

nial  governors  until  the  UeV'  iennil  «li»- 

eriminaliofis  against  them  »'  ■ 

There  exists  a  Jewish  . 
island  of  St.  Thoran*. 

Eiislatius  bv  Hotlney  in  ITf<L  n  numlior  ol  .1."- 
emigmt.d  thence  and  .-•llh^.l  in  St.  TIiommw.  wli.t. 
they  in  1700  built  a  synHgogiic  under  llic  i»pi>cll«- 
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tion  "Blessing  and  Peace."     In  1803  the  congre- 
gation numbered  twenty-two  families,  liaving  been 

augiiieiited    by    arrivals    from    Eiig- 

St.  land,  St.  Eustatius,  and  Cura(;ao.     In 

Thomas.      1804  the   synagogue    was    destroyed 

by  fire.  It  was  replaced  by  a  small 
building  erected  in  1813;  and  in  1823  this  was  su 
perseded  by  a  larger  one.  Ten  years  later  a  still 
larger  sj'uagogue  was  erected,  tlie  community  liav- 
ing in  the  meantime  increased  to  sixty-four  families. 
In  1850  King  Christian  VIII.  sanctioned  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  congregation.  There 
were  at  that  time  about  .500  Jewish  inhabitants  in 
the  island,  many  of  whom  held  civil  offices.  Among 
the  ministers  were  B.  C.  Carillon  of  Amsterdam  and 
M.  N.  Nathan  and  Mayer  Myers  of  England.  Of 
recent  years,  however,  the  Jewish  community  of 
St.  Thomas  has  greatly  declined,  numbering  at  the 
present  time  (190r))  little  more  than  fifty  members. 
See  also  Barbados;  Cuba;  Curasao ;  Jamaica; 
SIartinique. 

Bibliogbapht:  L.  Wolff,  American  Elementu  i7i  the  Reset- 
tlement^ In  Transartiiiiis  itf  the  Jewish  Historical  Society 
of  Eyigland;  Abr:ihaiii  (.'alien,  Les  Juifs  dans  les  Colonies 
Francises  au  l^e  Sii'tii,  in  R.  E.  J.  Iv.,  v.:  G.  A.  Kohut, 
Who  }Vasthe  First  Halihi  of  Surinom  '!  in  VuU\.  Am.  Jew. 
Hist.  Snc.  No.  5,  1»92:  Dr.  H.  Krifdpnwalil,  Motnial  for  the 
Historii  of  the  Jews  in  the  lliilis]i  Wist  loiliis,  ih.  No.  5, 
1897;  B.  Felsenthal.  T/n- Jiin.s/i  ('ioinrfgitliiiu  ni  Surinam. 
ib.  No.  3, 1894;  B.  Felsfutlial  and  li.  (inttlu-il,  ( Viio)»i/ii|;ira( 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  tlo  Jews  in  Suiiiiani,  io.  No.  4, 
1896;  Herbert  Cone,  The  Jews  in  Curarao.  lb.  Nu.  10,  19<K. 
J.  V.  E. 

WEST  VIRGINIA:  One  of  the  east-central 
states  of  the  American  Union;  formerly  part  of  Vir- 
ginia; made  a  separate  state  on  June  19,  1863. 
While  individual  Jews  went  farther  West  as  early  as 
182.').  there  seem  to  have  been  no  communities  before 
1840  in  the  territory  now  constituting  the  state.  On 
April  20,  1849,  a  Jewish  Cemetery  Association  was 
incorporated  in  Wheeling  by  Samuel  Kline,  Meyer 
Heyman,  Alexander  Heymau,  Julius  Ballenberg, 
Isaac  Ilorkheimer,  Meyer  Stein,  Simon  Stein,  Selig- 
man  Oppeuheimer,  and  Marx  Graf.  In  the  follow- 
ing month  of  the  same  year  the  Congregation  Leshem 
Shoniayim  was  organized,  with  Myer  Mannheim  as 
its  rabbi.  Since  then  nine  ministers  have  occupied 
its  pulpit,  the  present  incumbent  (190.5)  being  Harry 
Levi,  who  was  installed  in  1897.  The  congregation 
now  has  110  members,  a  Ladies'  Hebrew  Benevo- 
lent Society  (founded  1875),  a  Relief  Society  (1891), 
and  a  Rabbi  Wise  Personal  Aid  Gild  (1899).  The 
Mercantile  Club,  Wheeling's  Jewish  social  organiza- 
tion, has  a  membersliip  of  forty-five. 

Charleston,  tlie  capital  of  the  state,  contains  the 
Congregation  Bene  Yeshurun,  which  was  organized 
in  1873,  and  which  is  now  composed  of  forty-four 
members,  the  present  rabbi  being  Leon  Volmer;  the 
city  likewise  has  a  small  Orthodox  congregation,  a 
benevolent  society,  and  a  social  club,  the  Qermania, 
founded  in  1874. 

Parkersburg,  the  third  largest  city  of  the  state, 
has  a  Ladies'  Sewing  Society,  a  Hebrew  Aid  Soci- 
ety, and  the  Progress  Club,  but  no  congregation. 
At  different  times,  however,  services  have  been  held 
on  the  fall  holidays. 

Huntington  is  one  of  the  jounger  cities;  but  in 
1887  the  Congregation  Ohev  Shalom  was  organized 


with  eighteen   members.     Its  charities  are  now  in 
charge  of  the  Ladies'  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society. 

Few  in  number  as  they  are,  the  Jews  of  West 
Virginiii  have  Hieir  fair  share  of  prominent  citizens, 
though  they  are  not  conspicuous  in  high  public  po- 
sitions. Joseph  Shields,  now  residing  in  Cincin- 
nati, was  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Charles- 
ton during  the  Civil  war,  and  Daniel  Mayer  was  a 
conunissioner  of  immigration  under  Go  vernor  Jacobs, 
prosecuting  attorney  twice  in  Logan  and  once  in 
Boone  county,  a  director  of  the  liospital  for  the  in- 
sane(1887),  a  member  of  the  state  legislature (1889), 
and  for  the  past  eight  years  consul  to  Buenos  Ayres 
Charleston  is  represented  in  the  army  by  Lieut. 
Samuel  Frankenberger,  and  in  the  navy  by  his 
brother,  Lieut.  Hugo  Frankenberger,  who  look 
high  honors  at  Annapolis.  Morris  Horkheimer  of 
Wheeling  was  a  member  of  Governor  Atkinson's 
stall,  and  commissary-general  of  the  state  under 
Governor  White.  Samuel  Gideon  of  Huntington 
has  run  the  whole  gamut  of  public  office  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state,  being  president  of  tlie 
Cabell  County  Court  for  six  years,  and  Mike  Broh  is 
also  a  prominent  citizen  of  Huntington,  being  the 
president  of  the  Merchants'  Association  and  a  di- 
rector of  theChamber  of  Commerce.  For  some  years 
Albert  Ziliiizinger  was  a  member  of  the  Weston 
Asylum  board, 

Grafton,  Fairmont,  and  Sistersville  contain 
few  Jews,  but  for  some  time  have  held  annual  serv- 
ices on  New-Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

Wheeling  has  450  Jews,  all  affiliated  with  the  con- 
gregation ;  Cliarleston  about  300;  Parkeisburg  150; 
and  Huntington  100.  In  the  entire  state  there  are 
about  1,500  Jews  in  a  total  population  of  958,000. 

a.  H.  L. 

WETTE,  WILHELM  MARTIN  LEBE- 
RECHT  DE:  Christian  Biblical  critic  and  theo- 
logian; born  at  Ulla,  near  Weimar,  Jan.  12,  1780; 
died  in  Basel  June  16,  1849.  He  took  his  doctorate 
in  Jena,  where  he  became  privat  docent  in  1806. 
The  following  j'ear  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1810  was  called  to 
the  new  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  worked  in 
harmony  with  Schleiermacher.  A  public  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  for  Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kotze- 
bue,  occasioned  his  dismissal  from  the  university 
(1819).  After  remaining  three  years  in  Weimar  lie 
was  called  (1822)  as  professor  of  theology  to  Basel, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life. 

De  Wette  ranks  among  the  foremost  Old  Testa- 
ment scholars  of  the  nineteenth  centurj-.  His  dis- 
sertation on  Deuteronomy  (1805)  and  his  "  Beitrage 
zur  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament "  (1806-7)  may 
be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  (in  conjunction 
with  Vater's  works)  for  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  Old  Testament  criticism.  In  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms  (1811)  he  called  in  cjuestion  a 
number  of  the  Davidic  titles  and  the  Messianic 
character  of  certain  of  the  Psalms.  His  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  (1809-11)  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  In  1814  lie  pub- 
lished his  "Lehrbuch  der  Hebraisch-Jlidischen 
Archaologie,"  which  went  through  a  niimberof  edi- 
tions.    De  Wette's  critical  work  on  the  Old  Testa- 
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meiit  was  summed  up  in  his  "Lelirbuch  der  Ilisto- 
risch-Kritisclieu  Einkitiing  in  die  Kunonisclien  uud 
Apokrypliischen  Biklier  des  Altt-ii  Testiuiients" 
(1817),  wliich  was  translated  into  English  by  Theo- 
dore I'urker  (1843),  and  was  edited  in  revised  form 
by  Schrader  (1869).  Though  later  critics  have  de- 
parted in  some  points  from  his  positions,  Ids  funda- 
mental jirinciple  of  historical  development  in  the  Old 
Testament  has  been  the  basis  of  all  succeeding  work. 
Besides  the  l)Ooks  mentioned  above  he  wrote  much 
on  the  New  Testament,  and  on  theology  and  ethics. 

BlBLlOGUAPHT:  Hepzog,  Real-Enciicr.  AUutmcine  neiitschc 
liin^jraiihif. 

•I.  T, 

WETZLAR :  Prussian  city  in  the  district  of 
Coblenz ;  formerly  a  free  city.  Jews  lived  there 
probably  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  since  a 
young  Jew  of  "  Writschlar  "  is  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  murder  of  Alexander  of  Andernach 
(Aronius,  "  Kege-sten,"  No.  345,  pp.  1.54  et ««/.).  The 
name  of  Wetzlar  occurs  also  in  a  document  of  the 
year  1241,  which  contains  the  "taxes  of  the  Jews" 
("Moiiatsschrift,"  1904.  p.  71).  On  May  15,  1265, 
Archbishop  Werner  of  Mayence  entered  into  a  com- 
pact of  |nil)lic  peace  with  several  counts  and  cities, 
including  Wetzlar,  to  protect  the  Jews  against  all 
violence  (Aronius,  ib.  No.  706,  p.  291),  and  on  July 
9,  1277,  Itudolph  I.  granted  Siegfried  von  Huid<el 
an  income  of  ten  marks  from  the  100  marks  which 
the  community  of  Wetzlar  was  renuired  to  pay  as 
a  yearly  lax  to  the  emperor  (Wiener,  "Hegesten," 
No.  59,  p.  10).  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  Emperor  Louis  the  Uavarian  transferred  to 
Siegfried's  son,  Dietrich  von  Runkel,  the  entire 
yearly  tax  which  the  Jews  of  Wetzlar  were  required 
to  pay  the  sovereign,  while,  in  recognition  of  the 
services  of  Gerhard,  of  the  house  of  SolnisKiJnigs- 
berg,  Henry  V'll.  granted  him  301)  marks  in  silver 
from  the  money  paid  by  the  Jews  for  protection. 
Finally,  in  a  document  dated  Mayence,  June  a,  1349, 
Charles  IV.,  as  a  reward  for  faithful  services  on  the 
part  of  Count  John  of  Nassau,  called  "Von  Mereii- 
berg,"  made  to  him  a  conditional  transfer  of  the 
Jews  of  Wetzlar,  with  the  taxes  they  i)aid  into  the 
imperial  exchequer. 

The  conununity  of  Wetzlar  was  among  tlio.se  that 
suffered  at  the  time  of  the  Ulack  Death  in  1349  (Sal- 
feld,  "  Martyrologium,"  pp.  78.  83  [German  part,  p]). 
20S,  284]):  and  in  the  same  year,  by  a  letter  dated  at 
Speyer  on  the  Tiu'sday  after  Palm  Sunday,  Charles 
IV.  conlirmed  all  the  jirivileges  of  the  city  of  Wetz- 
lar. adding  that  it  should  continue  to  levy  the  cus- 
tomary taxes  on  the  Jews  as  servants  of  the  royal 
treasury.  Charles  likewi.se  contirmed  the  claim  of 
Count  John  of  Nassau- Weilburg  to  the  Jewish  taxes 
in  a  document  dated  March  17,  13()2.  but  promised 
to  impose  no  further  burdens  upon  the  Jews  of  that 
city.  In  13S3  King  Wenzel  granted  Wetzlar  the 
privilege  of  admitting  Jews  in  order 

Allowed  to  cnabli'  the  city  to  pay  its  debts, 
to  Admit  stipulating  that  they  shoulil  be  sub- 
Jews.  je<'t  to  the  orders  of  the  municipal 
couiuil  only.  When  the  emperor,  in 
1491,  levied  a  coiiseriplion  upon  the  imperial  cities, 
a  valuatioit  of  30  gulden  was  put  upon  the  Jews  of 
Wetzlar  ("  Blivtter  fUr  JUdischc  Gcschichtc  uud  Li- 


teratur,"  supplement  to  "  Israelii,"  1900.  i.  21).  On 
Sept.  10,  1.593,  the  municipal  council  decreed  thai 
within  three  months  all  Jews  living  in  Wetzlar 
(including  those  from  other  cities)  and  holding  notes 
against  Christian  citizens  should  renew  them;  oth- 
erwise the  authorities  would  refusi-  to  aid  in  collect- 
ing such  notes.  On  March  20,  1604,  the  council 
enacted  that  the  Jews  should  pnxluce  in  court 
within  a  month  all  the  notes  they  held  against  citi- 
zens. On  Aug.  30,  1659,  the  Jews  were  forbiilden 
to  take  as  interest  more  than  4  pfennig  per  reiclis- 
thaler  a  week;  and  on  June  4,  1661.  they  were  pro- 
hibited from  importing  tobacco  into  Wetzlar.  On 
the  accession  of  F^mperor  Leopold  (Aug.  30.  1601) 
the  imperial  commissioner.  Count  John  Frederick  nf 
Iloheidohe,  sent  special  envoys  to  receive  the  oath 
of  allegiance  of  llie  Jews  of  Wetzlar  in  the  town 
hall,  in  the  presence  of  the  council.  Similar  action 
was  taken  on  the  accession  of  Joseph  I.,  in  1705;  of 
Joseph  II.,  in  1766;  andof  Leopold  II. .  May  13,  1791. 
About  1755  the  Jews  of  Wetzlar  were  periintterl 
to  build  a  synagogue,  which  was  dedicated  in  17.56; 
and  a  special  tax  of  10  kreuzer  was  impost^'d,  to  be 
paid  to  the  messenger  of  the  imperial  supreme  court 
of  judicature  at  Wetzlar  whenever  he  pas.>;e<l  by  on 
business  ("Sulamith,"  1807,  ii.  407,  note).  Although 
the  JlDENSTATTlOKKIT  permitted  only  twelve  Jew- 
ish families  to  live  in  Wetzlar,  the  tnwn  council  ad- 
mitted a  larger  number,  that  they  might  iliviile  among 
themselves  the  20  or  30  reiehsthaler  |iaid  by  each  Jew 
for  permi.ssion  to  reside  in  the  city.  This  was  set 
forth  by  the  citizens  in  a  complaint  to  the  council  in 
1707.  An  "agreement"  was  accordingly  made  on 
July  18, 1712,  that  the  number  of  resident  .lews  slum  Id 
again  be  reduced  to  twelve  families.  In  1836  there 
were  680  Jews  living  at  Wetzlar,  which  had  been  in- 
corporated with  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  in  1815;  but 
in  1904  only  a  little  over  170  resided  then',  and  the 
community,  which  svipports  a  philanthropic  society 
and  a  hebra  kaddisha,  has  included  il.self  in  the  nib- 
binateof  Dr.  Mimk  at  Marburg  ("  Statistis«-hes  Julir 
bucli  des  Deutsch-Israelitischen  Geineindebundi-8," 

1903,  p.  78). 

Jews  by  the  name  of  Wetzlar  livi-d  at  Celle,  in  the 
province  of  Hanover  (Neubavier.  "Cat.  1J<h1I.  Hebr. 
MSS."  pp.  529,  1145),  at  Kmden  (see  the  liK-al  "  Me- 
morbuch"),  at  Frankfort  oiithe  Main  (Homvit/., 
"Die  Insehriften  des  Alteii  Friitlhofs  der  Ismeli- 
tischen  Genieiude  zu  Fniiikfurt  am  .Main."  p.  743), 
at  .\ltona  (Grunwald,"  llainburgs  Deutsche  Juden." 

1904,  p.  305),  at  Prague  (llink,  "  Kainilieii  I'rags." 
p.  120),  and  el.s<'where.  H.  .lo.l  ..f  Wetzlar  dicil  at 
Minden,  Westphalia,  in  ltlll?<,  while  Solomon  b. 
Simeon  Wetzlar  of  Fhrtli  wn)te  the  moral  onle 
entitled  "  Hakirot  ha-I>'b  "  (Ain.slenlam.  1731  .  Sleln- 
sclmeider.  "Cat.  HihII."  No.  097N),  and  a  (vrlain 
Wolf  Wetzlar  Ashkenazl  Is  iiieiilloiinl  by  MH);i;icl 
( "Zur  Oes«h.  und  Geiiealogle  <Ur  Onnrburgf,"  |i 
195,  St.  Petersburg.  IS'.)!i) 

Dun  lOilRjtIMIV  :  Ven  t)i 
lU'r-hrrthtivsi  lUr  K" 
lilr.  : 
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WE-YE'ETATTT :  A  piyyut  by  Eleazar  Kauu 
(Ziiiiz.  ••LiU'iiUiiigcscli."p.  31),  clianti'fl  by  the  l.iaz- 
zan  (hiring  tlic  Musaf  service  ou  the  ihiys  of  New- 
Year  ami  Atoneiiient.  according  to  tlio  northern  rit- 
ual; but  oniilted  by  many  German  congregations. 
Tlie  only  music  recognized  as  traditional  is  an  eiglit- 
eeuth-century  air,  of  distinct  inferiority  to  the  other 


Wasliington,  D.  C,  where  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Washington  Artists  and  of  the  Washing- 
ton Water  Color  Club.  Weyl's  specialty  is  land- 
scape-painting, and  liis  worlv  shows  .sympathy  with 
tlie  moods  of  nature.  He  was  awarded  tlie  lirst  prize 
at  tlie  e.\liil)ition  of  the  Society  of  Washington  Art- 
ists in  1891,  has  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy 
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inherited  melodies  of  the  Penitential  season,  but  none 
the  less  flrmly  established  in  the  tradition  of  many 
congregations,  and  prized  for  its  quaintncss. 
s.  F.  L.  C. 

WEYL,  MAX :  American  painter ;  born  at 
Miilileu,  Wllrttemberg,  in  1840.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen lie  went  to  the  United  States,  but  returned  to 
Europe  to  study  art.     His  home  is  now  (1905)  in 


of  Design  in  New  York,  and  is  represented  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallerj-  of  Washington  by  a  landscape  en- 
titled "  Approaching  Night."  He  was  a  protege  of 
Salvador  de  Mendouca,  formerly  Brazilian  minister 
at  Washington,  and  four  of  his  paintings  were  in 
the  Mendonca  collection. 

Bibliography.  American  Art  Annual,  New  York,  ISXIo. 
A.  F.  N.  L. 
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WEYL,  MEiR  B.  SIMHAH :  German  rabbi ; 

boiii  ul  i.issa  1744,  ilinl  :it  linliii  1820.  He  was  n 
pupil  (if  HirschJauow.  In  1771  lio  became  associate 
rablii  at  Lissa,  and  in  1784  was  called  as  asso- 
ciate rabbi  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  elected  chief 
rabbi  in  1800,  receiving  the  title  of  acting  chief  dis- 
trict rabbi  in  1809.  He  iiublished  no  separate  works, 
but  his  numerous  opinions  on  questions  of  the  Law, 
wliicb  prove  the  depth  of  his  scholarship  and  judg- 
ment, are  included  in  the  collections  of  contempo- 
rary rabbis,  as  in  those  of  Akiba  Eger,  Jacob  Lissa, 
Salmon  Cohen,  Solomon  Posner,  Aryeh  I^ob  Breslau, 
Zebi  Ilirsch  Samoscz,  Koah  of  Lubrauiez,  and  Ben- 
di.\  Baruch  Gompcrtz.  A  series  of  approbalions, 
including  those  referring  to  the  Jewish  calendar, 
published  with  the  sanction  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences,  show  the  importance  attached  to  his 
opinion  in  learned  circles.  While  he  was  opposed 
to  innovations  in  ritual,  he  was  the  first  advocate 
and  in  part  the  actual  founder  of  seminaries  for 
rabbis  and  teachers  in  Prussia. 

BlBi.mfiRAPHV:  Lewin.  Gofch,  der  Judcn  in  X/issa,  pp.  3;jft- 
3411,  UiTliii,  in04. 
s.  L.  Lew. 

WEYL,  "WALTER  EDWARD :  American 
economist;  born  at  I'hiladelpliia,  Pa.,  March  11, 
1874.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(Ph.B.  1892;  Ph.D.  1897),  and  took  postgraduate 
courses  at  the  universities  of  Halle,  lierlin,  and  Paris. 
■\Veyl  has  published  several  articleson  railway  labor, 
the  passenger traflic  of  railways,  etc.  He  is  greatly 
interested  in  organized  labor,  and  has  l)een  connected 
with  the  United  States  bureaus  of  labor  and  sta- 
tistics. 
Bnii.ioiJRAPHY  :  American  Jewish  Year  Book,  5685  (1804-5). 

.\.  F.  T.  H. 

WHALE  :  A  cetaceous  mammal.  Several 
species  of  cetacca  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
well  as  in  the  Keil  Sea.  In  the  Authorized  Version 
of  th('  Bible  the  Hebrew  "  tamun  "  is  often  rendered 
"whale";  while  the  HevLsed  Version  has  "sea-mon- 
ster" (Gen.  i.  21;  Job  vii.  12),  "dragon"  (Ezek. 
xxxii.  12),  and  "jackal"  (Lam.  iv.  3). 

The  name  "  leviatlian,"  which  usually  designates 
the  fabulously  great  lish  preserved  for  the  future 
world,  .seems  in  certain  passagesof  the  Talmud  to  re- 
fer to  some  kind  of  whale;  so,  for  instance,  in  Hul. 
67b,  where  leviathan  is  said  to  be  a  clean  tisli.  having 
tins  and  scales,  and  in  B.  B.  73b,  wliere  a  fabulous 
description  of  its  enormous  size  is  given.  In  Sliab. 
7b  the  ri'lija  (meaning  perhaps  the  porcupine)  is 
said  to  be  the  ve.xer  of  the  leviathan.     See  also  Li;- 

VIATIIAN  AND  BKIIKMOTII. 

Bllil.KKiR.VPiiv:  Trislmin,  .Vn(iirn)  lUglory  nf  the  liilih.  p. 
l.il ;  I,ew¥solin,  Zmiliiyif  ilea  Tiilimulii,  pp.  165,  334. 
K.  O.  H.  L   M.  C. 

WHEAT  (Ilebr.  "hiltah":  Dc'Ut.  viii.  8  <■,'  s,i/.): 
The  chief  breadstulT  of  Palestine  in  both  ancient 
and  modern  times.  It  has  been  :)l)served  that  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  indicates  a  liigher  stage  of  civ- 
ilization than  the  cultivation  of  barley  alone.  Hur- 
ley bread  is,  therefore,  menlioned  conipanitively  sel- 
dom (Judges  vii.  13;  II  Kings  iv.  42).  atid  was 
probably  the  food  of  the  common  people  only. 
"  XII.— 33 


Among  the  Greeks  and  Hnnmns,  as  in  the  Orient  to- 
<lay,  barley  was  less  esteemed  than  wheal,  which 
was  therefore  the  preferred  breadstulT.  The  loaves 
of  bread  used  for  divine  saerilice  were  ualurally 
made  only  from  the  choicest  wheat  flour. 

In  Palestine  the  winter  grain  is  sown  in  late  au- 
tumn, when  the  early  rains  have  lof)S<Mied  the  soil  and 
prepared  it  for  plowing.  Wlieat  is  harvested  some- 
what later  than  barley,  and  generally  at  u  time  when 
the  heavy  rains  have  ceased  (I  Sam.  .\ii.  17).  The 
harvest  season  varies,  according  to  the  districts,  be- 
tween the  end  of  April  ami  the  beginning  of  June. 
On  harvesting,  thrushing.  and  measuring  the  wheat 
see  AuHlci'LTCKE;  Baki.nu;  BkeaI). 

Wheat  was  an  article  of  export  from  ancient  limes. 
Tyre  (according  to  Ezek.  xxvii.  17)  obtaining  wheal 
from  Judah  ((U)mp.  also  Acts  xii.  20).  Galilee,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  was  the  most  fruitful  district. 
At  present  the  jilains  of  Philistia  and  Jezreel  pro- 
duce chielly  wheat,  but  the  Hannin  district  is  still 
the  great  granary  of  Syria;  and  its  grain  is  exported 
in  large  quantities  by  way  of  Haifa  and  Beirut. 

Grains  of  wheat  were  eaten  al.so  roasted,  a  sur- 
vival from  the  period  when  grinding  and  baking 
were  not  understood.  Parched  kernels  ("  (yali  ")  seem 
to  have  been  very  popular  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews (I  Sam.  xvii.  17.  xxv.  18;  II  Sam.  xvii.  28), 
especially  during  harvesting  (Uuth  ii.  14;  Lev. 
xxiii.   14),  as  is  still  the  case  to-day. 

E.  o.  II.  I.   Be. 

WHEEL  (JSN.  Ex.  xiv  25;  ^j^j.  Ezek.  x.  2): 
In  the  lillile  wheels  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
ordinary  wagons,  as  well  as  with  Cmaiiioti'.  Men- 
tion is  made  also  of  the  thnishing-whirl  (Prov.  xx. 
26:  Isa.  xxviii.  27),  and  of  the  potters'  wheel  or  disk 
(Jer.  xviii.  3;  see  PoiTEUV). 

E.  o.  M  I.  Be. 

WHEELING.     See  West  Viikuma. 

WIDAL,  FERNAND  GEORGES  :  Froncli 
physician;  born  at  I'uri.s  .Mar.  I.  tl,  INlJ.  From  1880 
to  1888  he  devoted  himself  to  ]iublic  demonslmlions 
of  the  researches  of  the  faculty  of  pathologinil  anat- 
omy, and  during  the  two  years  following  was  in 
charge  of  a  course  in  bacteriology  in  the  laboratory 
of  Professor  Cornil.  In  ISli.-i  he  was  appolnle«l  visit- 
ing physician  to  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  in  1001 
became  an  instructor  in  the  faculty  of  niediclne. 
He  is  now  (U)o."»  physician  to  the  H<"*pltul  Cochin. 
and  is  in  charge  of  the  medical  clinics  nl  llio  snnu- 
instilution. 

W idal  is  t ho  aul hor  of  a  remarkable  series  of  e<BBi y» 
on  infectious  diseas<'S,  erysipelas,  .Ii-  .-.  -  of  (lie 
heart,  liver,  nervous  system,  etc..  lw<  .  pr»>- 

litic  contributor  to  various  medical  j  .  -  :  d  en 
cyclojiedias. 

tfiir  FtriiamI  ll'lilnl,  a  voU.,  I'rnrt*,  l««i-ll«H. 

s.  "  J 

WIDDIN:  Htdgarlan  fortitlod  town.  situnt<'<l  nt 
the  conlluen( f  the  rivers  WIdd  ami  D;iniil.. 

The  beginidngsof  the  Jewish  com:  Wid 

din  were  in  the  ihirtitnth  century,  i'  ■  leni- 

hers  being  some  Byzanline  nn.l  llunpirian  Jr«i«h 
settlers.  At  that  lime  the  city  was  u  iwrt  of  tlio 
territory  of  Ibc  waywode  of  Wallncbla.    Acconllng 
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to  several  chroniclers,  two  celebrated  rabbis  went  to 
Wiildiu  in  1370 — Moses  Yewaui  ("  the  Greek")  and 
U.  Shalom  of  J^Ieustadt.  11.  Shalom  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  first  rabl)inical  school  in  Bulgaria,  and 
to  have  been  the  first  rabbi  of  the  community;  he 
was  succeeded  by  R.  Dosa  Yewani,  the  son  of  Moses 
Yewani. 

After  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  during 
the  campaigns  of  Mohammed  the  Conqueror  in  Ana- 
tolia, the  waywodeof  Wallachia,  Vladimir  Y.,  levied 
on  every  Jew  of  consequence  a  tribute  of  1,000  silver 
aspers  per  head,  fixing  the  loss  of  the  right  eye  or  the 
rightearasthe  penalty  for  failure  in  payment.  The 
Jews  of  Constantinople  appealed,  in  the  name  of  their 
coreligionists,  to  the  sultan  Mohammed,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Elijah  Capsali,  revoked  the 
barbarous  edict  on  his  return  from  Anatolia.  This 
was  prior  to  his  expedition  into  Transylvania  in  1474. 
In  spite  of  its  final  conquest  by  the  Turks,  Widdin 
remained  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  ru- 
lers of  the  province  of  Wallachia,  then  tributaries  or 
vassals  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  city  passed  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of 
the  Hungarians,  but  was  again  surrendered  to  the 
Turks  (1690). 

In  the  interval  Jews  of  different  nationalities  set- 
tled in  the  city.  Among  the  principal  families  of 
Greek  origin  were  the  Pyzantes  (or  Byzantes),  Pap- 
pos,  and  Polychrons ;  among  those  of  German  ex  trac- 
tion were  the  Ashkenazis  and  Grunbergs ;  of  Spanish 
I  origin  (after  the  year  1492),  the  Pciiaroya,  Dueiias, 
Niiio,  and  Hosanes  families.  There  were  also  Portu- 
guese Jews,  as  the  Namir.s;  Italian,  as  the  Farhis 
of  Florence  and  Lecce;  French,  as  the  Yarhis  of 
Lunel  and  the  Kiml.iis  of  Provence;  and  even  some 
natives  of  Barbary,  e.  g.,  the  Al-Kala'is,  the  Al- 
Ajams,  and  others.  A  responsum  of  Samuel  of 
Medina,  dated  1558,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Jews  of 
Widdin  were  extensive  cheese-makers,  the  princijial 
maiuifacturers  of  that  time  being  Joseph  Tchillek 
and  Solomon  L'riel. 

In  the  year  1784  the  Ventura  family  removed  from 
Spalatro,  in  Dalmatia,  and  settled  in  Widdin,  where 
it  founded  a  dynasty  of  spiritual  rulers.  The  fol- 
lowing members  of  tliis  family  were  siiccessively  rab- 
bis of  Widdin :  Shabbethai  b.  Abraham 
The  Ventura,   David   Shabbethai   Ventura 

Venturas.  (1784-1806),  Uahamim  Abraham  Ven- 
tura (1806-10).  Gedaliah  Shabbethai 
Ventura,  and  Joseph  ben  David  Ventura.  Other  rab- 
bis later  on  were  Benziyyon  b.  Shabbethai,  Abraham 
Cohen,  Bekor  Eliakim,  David  Cohen,  and  Solomon 
Behar  David. 

Among  the  notable  events  in  the  history  of  the 
conununity  of  Widdin  was  the  incident  of  the  Jewish 
lihysician  Cohen,  falsely  accused  of  poisoning  his  pa- 
tron, Passvanoglu.  the  governor  of  the  city,  in  1807. 
Tills  event,  which  came  near  being  the  cause  of  a 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  entire  community,  occa- 
sioned the  institution  of  an  annual  feast-day  (4th— 
some  say  !)th — of  Heshwan),  known  as  the  PuitiM  of 
AYiDDiN,  in  thanksgiving  for  its  escape.  About  1830 
one  Conforte  b.  Eliakim,  a  native  of  Salonioa,  was 
the  "hakim-t)ashi,"  or  physician,  to  the  governor. 
During  the  war  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria  in  1885, 
when  Widdin  was  being  bombarded,  the  Jews  of  that 


town  took  refuge  in  Kalafat,  Rumania.  This  oc- 
curred in  midwinter;  and  the  Jews,  witlio\it  means 
and  wholly  unprepared  forfiight,  had  no  other  refuge 
than  the  ancient  synagogue. 

Wiildin  was  the  first  Bulgarian  community  to 
produce  a  Jewi-sh  writer  of  note;  this  was  R.  Dosa  Ye- 
wani, authorof  "Perush-we-Tosafot,"  written  about 
1430  and  still  (1905)  preserved  at  Wilua  (Michael, 
"Or  ha-Hayj'im" ;  Benjacob,  "Ozar  ha-Sefarim," 
s.v.).  Two  other  writers  who  were 
Literature,  natives  of  Widdin  maj'  be  mentioned: 
Shabbethai  b.  Abraham  Ventura,  au- 
thor of  "  Xehar  Shalom  "  (Amsterdam,  1775),  and 
David  Shabbethai  Ventura  (brother  of  the  former), 
author  of  "  Kokbu  di-Shebit."  Salonica,  1799. 

One  of  the  relics  of  antiquity  preserved  in  the  local 
synagogue  is  a  silver  plate  inscribed  with  the  date 
1658,  given  by  the  little  Jewish  community  of  the 
island  of  Adda-Kalessi,  in  the  Danube,  near  Widdin. 

At  the  present  day  Widdin  contains  about  3,000 
Jews  in  a  total  population  of  14,773.  They  include 
merchants  and  dealers  in  grain  and  cotton  goods,  to- 
gether with  tailors,  shoemakers,  tinsmiths,  and  ma- 
kers of  the  "  tcharik,"  or  shoes  worn  by  the  peasantry. 
At  the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  the  commu- 
nity of  Widdin  built  a  magnificent  synagogue,  the 
finest  in  Bulgaria.  Connected  with  the  synagogue 
is  a  school  containing325  pupils  (175  boys,  50  girls), 
and  a  number  of  charitable  organizations  and  socie- 
ties, among  which  are  the  Rohezim  (for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  poor),  the  Bikkur  Holim  (for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  sick),  a  Women's  Society,  and  a  Zionist 
Society. 

BiBi.ior.RAPHT:  Griinwald,  Dihre  Mnrdekai.  Sofia,  1894:  Ell- 
jali  Capsali,  Seder  Elinnbu  Zuta,  or  Dehc  EUiiahu  (MS.  in 
lioilleian  Library):  lluUctin  t/i  'rAUiame  Israelite.  188.5-W), 
p.  21:  Anuaral  Petitru  Ixnielitzi.  liucliarest,  188'J;  Dezo- 
bry,  Dictiimnaire  dc  Bu'graitiiie  et  d'Histoire. 
s  M.  Fi{. 

WIDDUI.     See  Confession  of  Sin. 

WIDOW :  The  law  of  Israel  treats  the  widow  as 

a  privileged  person,  and  seeks  to  indemnify  her  in 

some  degree  for  the  loss  of  her  natural  protector. 

Thus  the  movable  property  of  a  widow  can  not  be 

attached  for  debt  (Deut.  xxiv.  17),  whether  .she  be 

rich  or  poor,  though  the  text  speaks  only  of  her 

garment  (see  Execution).     To  meet  the  monition 

of  Lsaiah  (i.  17),  "Judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the 

widow,"  it  became  the  rule,  in  arranging  the  order 

of  cases  in  a  court,  to  take  up  the  complaints  of 

widows  next  after  those  of  the  fatherless  (see  Pko- 

CEDUUE  IN  Civil  Causes).     The  duty 

Preroga-     of   judges   to   do  full  justice   to  the 

tives  of  a    complaining  widow  is  emphasized  by 

Widow.  the  assertion  that  God  Himself  "doth 
execute  the  judgment  of  the  father- 
less and  widow"  (Deut.  x.  18).  and  that  "a  father  of 
the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  of  the  widows,  is  God  in 
his  holy  habitation "  (Ps.  Ixviii.  6).  Widowhood 
"after  marriage  "  gives  to  a  daughter  coin|)lete  in- 
dependence of  her  father;  she  becomes,  in  legal  lan- 
guage, "an  orphan  during  the  father's  lifetime." 
This  principle  is  thus  broadly  laid  down  (Ket.  iv. 
2):  "After  he  has  given  her  in  marriage  the  father 
has  no  power  over  her,"  though  it  is  different  where 
the  husband  dies  after  betrothal,  but  before  marriage. 

Under  the  sacerdotal  law  (Lev.  xxi.  14)  a  widow 
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is  not  a  suitable  wife  for  the  high  priest,  hut  slie 
may  marry  an  ordinary  priest  ("  kohen  liedyot "). 
Yet.  according  to  the  Hahbis,  where  the  hitter  lias 
married  a  widow,  and  is  thereafter  appointed  high 
priest,  he  may  retain  her  as  his  wife  (Yeb.  77a). 
Ezekiel  (xliv.  '22).  in  his  scheme  of  a  hierarchy,  for- 
bade to  the  ordinary  priest  marriage  with  a  widow, 
unless  lier  first  husband  had  been  a  priest;  but  liis 
scheme  was  never  accepted  as  law. 

In  marrying  again,  a  widow  natural!}'  is  not  fa- 
vored as  highly  as  a  maiden.  The  smallest  jointure 
for  tlie  latter  is  'JlKI  zuzim;  for  the  former,  oidy  a 
mina,  or  100  zu/.im  (Ket.  i.  2).  Marriage  with  a 
maiden  isgenerallycelebrated  on  Wednesday  ;  with  a 
widow,  on  Thursday  (Ket.  i.  1).  The  rights  of  the 
widow  in  the  husband's  estate  have,  in  the  main, 
been  set  forth  under  Ketuu.mi.  and  are  secured  l>y  the 
contract.  The  q\iestion  of  priority  in 
Re-  payment  between  the  widow's  dues 

marriage,  and  the  bond  creditors  of  the  lius- 
band,  or  between  several  widows  of  a 
polygamous  husband,  has  been  treated  under  Pui- 
ORiTV.  In  the  opinion  of  H.  Akiba,  jirevailing  over 
that  of  R.  Tarfon.  there  is  no  "  marshaling  of  assets" 
from  outstanding  dejiosits  or  demands  in  favor  of 
the  widow  or  of  creditors;  but  the  heirs  are  allowed 
to  collect  them,  or  to  take  po.sscssion  {Ket.  i.\.  2,  ;i). 
The  reason  given  is  that  no  one  can  collect  a(leman<l 
against  the  decedent's  estate  without  an  oath  (if 
such  is  required  by  the  heirs)  that  he  has  not  re- 
ceived it  before,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Notwithstanding  the  dill'erence  between  the  cus- 
toms of  Jerusalem  and  Galilee  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  .Judea  on  the  other,  mentioned  in  Ket.  iv.  12,  the 
rule  was  recognized  at  an  early  day  that  the  widow 
may  dwell  in  her  late  husband's  hou.se,  and  receive 
lier  su]iport  from  Ids  estate,  as  long  as  she  remains 
his  widow  and  until  .she  judicially  demands  pay- 
ment of  her  dowry  and  jointure,  or  accepts  such 
payment  (see  Bertinoro  nd  Inc.). 

The  husband  can  not,  at  the  time  of  entering  upon 
the  contract,  conline  the  wife  to  any  one  fiuid  out 
of  which  she  may  as  a  widow  collect  lier  ketubah ; 
nor  can  he  say  to  her,  "  Here,  laid  out  on  tliis  table, 
is  thy  [due  under  the]  ketubah";  for  the  wliole  of 
his  estate  is  bound  foril.  including  what  he  acquires 
by  inheritance  from  his  brothers  after  marriage. 

■\Vhere   the   widow   is,    under  the   liusband's  ap- 
pointment, guardian  of  his  infant  children,  an  oath 
can  be  demanded  by  the  heirs  as  to  lier  management, 
unless  the  husband  has  in  writing  freed   her  from 
rendering  such  an  oath   (Ket.  ix.  .1); 
As  but  if  from  her  liusband's  grave  she 

Executrix,  goes  back  to  her  father's  house,  or  to 
the  house  of  her  father-in  law,  and  is 
not  appointed  guardian  Hft<rward.  she  owes  an  oath 
only  as  to  the  future,  not  as  to  her  previous  reeeipu 
(Ket.  ix.  (i).  A  widow  wlio  lessens  her  ketuliah 
(('.«■.,  collects  a  part  thereol")  can  not  thereafter  de 
mand  further  payments,  excejit  upon  an  oatli  as  to 
the  amount  received;  slie  niu.st  take  the  oath,  also, 
if  one  witness  testifies  thai  she  has  been  paid.  So 
where  land.  soUl  or  encumbered  to  tldrd  parties,  is 
needed  to  satisfy  the  ketnl)ah,  tlie  oath  ric|uircd  in 
all  these  cases  is  taken  in  the  most  solemn  form 
(Ket.  ix.  7,  8). 


Where  the  widow  claims  support  from  the  estate 
in  the  hands  of  the  heirs,  her  i-arnings  belong  to 
them.  The  huslmud's  lieirs  arc  not  bound  for  the 
expenses  of  her  burial;  these  fall  upon  those  who 
inherit  her  ketubah  (Ket.  .\i.  1). 

The  widow,  even  if  the  husband  died  after  be- 
trothal, but  before  marriage,  may,  without  the  aid 
of  a  court,  sell  enough  of  his  landed  estate  to  satisfy 
her  ketubah;  and  if  the  proceeds  of  the  lirsl  sale 
are  not  sullicient,  she  may  sell  more  until  the  full 
amount  is  realized.  She  may  do  the  same  thing 
to  secure  her  support,  if  that  is  not  given  her.  But 
this  method  of  self-help  se-ems  not  to  have  been 
practised  in  later  times  (.Shulhan  'Aruk,  Ebcn  bo- 
'Ezer,  96,  5).  However,  if  she  s<-lls  lands  [that  have 
a  known  value?]  for  less  than  their  value,  her  sale  is 
void  ;  for  in  doing  so  she  exceeils  her  itowers.  though 
the  sjile  would  hold  goiHi  if  it  had  been  made  under 
a  decree  of  court  (Ket.  xi.  4,  5,  where  some  dissent- 
ing views  are  recorded). 

K.  <■.  I..   N.   D. 

■WIENER,  ADOLF:  (ierman  nibbi ;  born  in 
Murowana-Gosliu,  Posen,  ll^ll;  die<l  in  Oppeln. 
Prussian  Silesia,  Aug.  25,  IH!).').  Having  acquired 
his  diploma  as  Ph.  I). .lie  went  as  rabbi  to  Po.scn, 
where  he  introduced  a  nxHlern  synagogal  service 
with  German  sermons.  He  met,  however,  strong 
opposition,  hea<led  by  Solomon  Eger;  and  the  si-rv- 
ices  could  take  place  only  under  police  protection. 
In  1845  AViener  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Opindn,  where 
he  ofliciated  until  his  di^ath.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  progressive  rabbis  of  his  time;  and  at  the 
synods  of  Cassel  (1844),  Leipsic  (1800),  and  Augs- 
burg (1870)  he  advocated  the  following  reforms  in 
Judaism:  revision  of  the  pmyer-liook  ;  employment 
of  the  organ  in  divine  service;  permission  to  travel 
on  Sabbaths;  and  the  abolition  of  all  se«-ond  days 
of  festivals.  His  chief  ambition,  however,  was  to 
release  the  Jews  from  what  he  called  the  authority 
of  the  Talmud. 

Wiener  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
•'  Die  (Ipfer-  und  Akeda-GelM-le.  Ein  licitrag  Jtur 
Oriinlierung  in  der  C'ultusfnige"  (lin-slau.  IStlU); 
'•  Worle  Gesproehen  an  iler  liahre  der  Scligen  Fniu 
Hosalie  VerwitweteCohn  "(Oppeln,  187 1  h  and  "I>ic 
Jlldischen  Speisegesetze "  (Itresluu,  I81»5),  u  very 
radical  criticism  of  the  dietary  laws. 

Biiil.iocRArHY:  Allii.  Xfil.ilrtJuil.  live.  lip.  MSi:  AhUtmit. 
IHW,  i>.  3U8;  I.lppe,  BU)(l.>i;nipA(*c»l«  Ltrikun.  |I»<1.  p  •«. 
s.  S    " 

■WIENER.  ALOYS.    S<e  SoNSKSKKiji,  Pkki.in 

WIENER    ISRAELIT,   DER.     Sif   Pkhimu 

WIENER.     JACaUES:      lUlgbin     cnpraver; 

born  at   lliHii>lf;<  ii.  Uliiie    I'roviniv.  I"-'"-     ■'•■■'  at 
llrus,sels  Nov.  a,  IHim.     Whin  Ihirtiti.  ca 

he  was  sj'iil  to  Ai.vhi  < ''    '     '■  '     '"  ■  •  in 

drawing,    modeling,  a  -    uncle 

Baruch,  who  wasan  nf  rtt-    In 

l,s3.'i  Wiener  went  lo  I'  "nd  in 

l,S«)lies.ttle<lin  !!■■  '      "U 

work  atlniMi-<l  a  1  '•• 

reputalion  as  a  m.  ■!  >■•->  -i • - ■'"*• 

notably  Geriimny.     He  wo«  i-<ii>ct.lAlly  clUtingui»iica 
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for  his  fidelity  to  tlie  minutest  details.  The  first 
Belgian  postage-stamps  were  designed  by  Wiener, 
who  also  iirrauged  for  their  manufacture,  for  which 
purpose  he  visited  England  in  1849.  In  1872  he  lost 
his  eyesight  through  overwork,  and  was  com]K'lled 
to  renounce  liis  art.  which,  however,  he  had  taught 
to  liis  brothers  Karl  Wiener  (d.  1867)  and  Leopold 

WlKNEn. 

Wiener  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  Leopoki  and  with  that  of  the  Prussian 
Eagle.  Upon  his  death  the  King  of  Belgium  sent 
his  family  an  autograph  letter  of  condolence  and  also 
offered  military  lienors  at  the  funeral ;  these,  liow- 
cver,  the  family  declined. 
Biblioguaphy:  Jew.  Chron.  Nov.  10, 1899. 

s.  F.  C. 

WIENER  JAHRBUCH.     See  Pf.riodio.u.s. 

WIENER  JtJDISCHE  ILLTJSTRIRTE 
PRESSE.     Sie  PKiuoinc.^i.s. 

WIENER  JtJDISCHE  PRESSE.     See  Peri- 
odicals. 
WIENER  JtJDISCHE  ZEITUNG.     See  Pe- 

Rionu  Ai.s. 

WIENER,  liEO  :  American  philologist;  born 
at  Byelostok,  Grodno,  Russia.  July  27,  1862;  stud- 
ied in  the  gymnasia  of  Minsk  and  Warsaw,  in  the 
University  of  Warsaw,  and  in  the  Polyteclmic  of 
Berlin.  Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  he  had 
for  several  years  a  varied  caieer  iu  New  Orleans 
and  iu  Kansas  Citv,  being  obliged  to  work  as  a  day- 
laborer  and  to  peddle  fruit  in  order  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood. At  length  he  was  appointed  teacher  iu 
Oiiessa,  Mo.,  and  later  professor  in  the  University  of 
Kansas,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  called  to  an 
assistant  professorship  in  Slavic  languages  at  Har- 
vard University,  which  office  he  still  (190.5)  holds. 

Wiener  is  a  prolific  writer  on  philology,  having 
contributed  numerous  articles  to  philological  jour- 
nals in  America,  England,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Austria.  He  lias  published  also  several  articles  on 
Jewish  questions  in  the  Jewish  pre.ss  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  devoted  especial  attention  to  the 
study  of  Jud:Eo-German  in  its  philological  aspects, 
having  published  several  monographs  on  this  sub- 
ject in  scientific  journals.  He  is  the  author  of  "  The 
History  of  Yiddish  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century"  (New  York,  1899).  and  has  compiled  an 
"Anthology  of  Russian  Literature."  He  has  trans- 
lated numerous  works  from  the  Russian  and  from 
the  Yiddish,  including  "Songs  from  the  Ghetto"  by 
Jlorris  Rosenfeld,  and  the  complete  works  of  Leo 
Tolstoy. 

.^.  J.  Leb. 

WIENER,  LEOPOLD  :  Belgian  engraver  and 
sculptor;  born  in  Holland  1823;  died  at  Brussels 
Jan.  24,  1891.  He  was  a  resident  of  Boitsfort,  a 
small  town  near  Brus.5els,  of  which  lie  was  several 
times  elected  mayor.  In  this  place  he  devoted  his 
undivided  attention  to  engraving  and  sculpture;  and 
several  pieces  of  statuary  sculptured  by  him  are 
displayed  in  puljlic  squares  throughout  Belgium. 
In  1804  lie  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  soon  after  royal  engraver,  various  titles 
of  di.stinction  being  conferred  upon  him. 

Wiener  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  iu  musical  circles 


also,  and  was  at  one  time  vice-president  of  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Brussels.  Many  schools  and  institu- 
tions, notably  a  school  of  design  for  the  working 
classes,  owe  their  origin  to  his  activity  and  energy. 

BiHi.iOGRAPiIY:  Jew.  Chnin.  Jau.  30,  1S91,  p.  ,'^. 

s.  L.   R. 

WIENER,  MEIR:  German  teacher;  born  at 
Glogau  June  3,  1819;  died  at  Hanover  March  31, 
1880;  head  master  of  the  religions  school  at  Han- 
over. He  made  a  German  translation  of  the  "  Shebef 
Yehudah  "  of  Solomon  ibn  Verga  (Hanover,  1855; 
2d  ed,  18.iG;  reprinted,  KiJnigsberg,  1858;  Warsaw, 
1882).  He  made  also  a  German  version  of  the 
"  'Emel.i  ha-Baka  "  of  Joseph  ha-Kohen,  adding  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  author  (Leipsic, 
1858). 

Further,  Wiener  was  the  authorof  "  Regcsten  zur 
Gcscliichte  der  Judcn  in  Deutschland  Wiihreud  des 
Mittelalters"  (ii.  1862),  in  which  he  compiled  all  the 
data  relating  to  the  Jews;  but  his  lack  of  independ- 
ent study  and  liis  failure  to  make  careful  researches 
concerning  the  reliability  of  his  sources  seriously 
diminished  the  value  of  liis  work.  He  contributed 
numerous  historical  articles  to  the  "  Monatsschrift  " 
(vols,  ii.-.wii.),  among  which  those  treating  of  the 
.Tews  of  Speyerand  of  Hanover  deserve  special  men- 
tion. He  likewise  wrote  for  the  "Ben  Chauauja" 
(iv.-viii.)  and  for  the  "AUgemeine  Zeitung  des  Ju- 
denthums." 

BiBLincRArnT  :  Mnnntsschrift.xi.  IXi;  i^tnbbe, Die  Jwlfn  in 
Th  iil^,lil<ni<l  W,Virr)i,l  dis  Mitlrhilli  if.  |ip.)<-9.  Brunswick, 
istiii;  steiiischiH-iiliT,  (Vi(.  is.ull.  vni.  S-X:  Allfi.  Zeit.  <(ts 
Jiul.  18.S0.  p.  SI ;  ZeiUin,  Bil,t.  Post-Mcndels.  p.  419. 

s.  S.  O. 

WIENER  MITTHEILUNGEN.    See  Period- 

IC-\I,S. 

WIENER  MONATSBLATTER  FtJR 
KUNST  UND  LITTERATUR.  See  Period- 
icals. 

WIENER-NEUSTADT  :  City  of  Austria;  sit- 
uated thirteeu  miles  south  of  Vienna.  Jews  settled 
in  this  city  probably  shortly  after  its  foundation  in 
the  twelfth  century,  records  showing  that  Duke 
Frederick  II.,  on  June  9,  1339,  issued  au  order  e.\- 
cluding  them  from  holding  those  oflices"in  which 
they  might  cause  inconvenience  to  Christians."  Also 
in  the  spurious  charter  of  the  city,  alleged  to  have 
been  granted  by  Duke  Leopold  IV.,  the  Jews  are 
mentioned,  their  rights  being  based  largely  on  the 
Austrian  laws  of  1244  and  1277  pertaining  to  Jews. 
The  earliest  tombstone  discovered  at  Wiener-Neu- 
stadt  bears  date  of  1285.  and  marks  the  grave  of 
Guta,  first  wife  of  a  certain  Shalom.  Tombstones 
from  the  years  1286,  1353,  1359,  and  1370  liave  also 
been  preserved. 

During  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  the  .lews  of 
Wiener-Neustadt  were  fully  protected ;  but  during 
the  reign  of  Emperor  Ma.ximilian  they  were  expelled 
from  the  cit}-,  their  synagogue  being  transformed 
into  a  Catholic  church  (1497).  Joseph  I.  permitted 
the  citj"  to  admit  the  Jews  who  had  tied  from  Hun- 
gary during  the  Kuruz  rebellion ;  but  these  left  the 
city  again  as  soon  as  the  uprising  had  been  quelled. 
In  1848,  Jews  settled  anew  in  AViener-Neustadt;  but 
at  that  time  they  were  not  allowed  to  bury  their 
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dead  in  the  city,  and  Imd  to  take  tliem  to  the  ceme- 
teries of  the  neighboring  Hungarian  or  Austrian 
coninmiiities.  They  did  not  obtain  a  cemetery  of 
tlieir  own  until  1889. 

Among  tlio  earlier  rabbis  of  the  WiencrNeustadt 
congregation  may  be  mentioned:  Tliirteenth  cen- 
tury :  l.Iayyim  ben  Jloses,  teacher  of  Hayyim  lien 
Isaac,  and  author  of  "OrZarua'  ha-Katon";  Moses 
Taku.  authcu'  of  the  philosojihieal  work  "  Ivetab 
Tamim";  and  Hayyim,  son  of  Isaac  of  Vienna. 
Fourtecntli  century:  Slialom  (the  teaclier  of  .Jacob 
Miilln),  Isaac  of  Tyrnau.  anil  Dossa  of  Widdin,  the 
last-named  of  whom  wrote  a  supercommentary  on 
Rashi's  work.  Fifteenth  century:  Aaron  Hluni- 
lein,  one  of  the  martyrs  who  were  burned  at  Enns 
(1420)  on  a  charge  of  desecrating  the  host;  Israel 
Isserlein  (d.  14G0);  and  Josniann  Cohen. 
Bini.io(iRApnv  :  Ma.x  rolliik,  ,1  Zxiduk  Bccs-UJhclycn,  Uudn- 

pi'St,  IHV-I. 

E.  c.  A.  Bu. 

WIENER  VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT.  See 

Peiuodicai.s. 

"WIENIAWSKI,  HENRI:  Russian  violinist 
and  composer;  Ijoiii  at  Lublin,  Russian  Poland, 
July  10,  18:5.5;  died  at  Moscow  April  1,  1880; 
brother  of  Joseph  Wieniawski.  He  early  showe<l 
himself  in  possession  of  great  musical  talent,  and 
when  only  eight  years  of  age  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Claval  and  JIas.sart  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire.  At  the  ago  of  eleven  he 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  violin-i)laying. 
After  one  year's  absence,  during  which  he  gave 
concerts  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  ho  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  studied  harmony  under  Colet. 

In  1850  Wieniawski  toured  with  great  success  the 
principal  cities  of  Poland,  Russia,  Germany,  France, 
England,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  Ten  years  later 
he  was  appointed  first  violin  to  the  C/.ar  <if  Rus- 
sia, and  remained  in  St.  Petersbm-g  until  1873, 
when,  together  with  Anton  Rubinstein,  he  started 
on  a  prolonged  tour  through  the  United  States. 
Upon  his  return  to  Europe  in  1874  he  accepted  the 
post  of  professor  of  violin  at  tlie  Conservatoire  in 
Brussels  as  successor  to  Vieu.xtemps.  After  a  few 
years,  however,  he  resigned  this  position  and,  in 
company  with  his  brother  Joseph,  resumed  his 
travels.  A  serious  disease;  which  he  contracted 
forced  him  to  abandon  his  journey  and  to  hasten 
back  to  Hussia.  At  Odessa  he  sulTered  a  relapse; 
he  was  conveyed  to  JIoscow,  and  died  there. 

Wieniawski  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  vio- 
lin-phiyers.  and  pos.sessed  a  striking  individuality. 
His  playing  evinced  an  impetuous  temperament 
mixed  with  a  warmth  and  tenderness  peculiar  lo  liini 
self.  His  compositions  include  twoc<incerlos  for  vio- 
lin and  orchestra ;  several  polonaises,  legends,  and 
ducts  for  pianoforte  and  violin;  a  fantu.sia  on  l{us- 
sianairs;  a  "  Fantaisie  sur  le  ProphOtc";  and  ii  set 
of  studies. 
ltini.iii(;ii.vi-iiv:  riminpH"  "ni>  .^pllmrp,  (•|/r/";i<'l(.i  n/  .V""!"- 

ami  Municlana;  Uruvf,  VUtiniKini  nf  .Vm.-m    uikI  .Mii»i- 

ciam.  .     ,,„ 

8.  '     <^0- 

WIENIAWSKI,  JOSEPH:     Uus^ian    pianist 

and    coMiposrr;    boiii    at    Lubliii.   Poland.   May  •-':). 

1837;    brother  of  Henri   WiKNrAWSKl.     lie  stmlldl 

music  under  Zimmerman,   Alkan,  and  Marinonlel. 


and  harmony  under  Lcccoppoy,  at  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire. After  his  return  to  liu.'wia  in  18.")(>,  he  fre- 
(piently  accompanied  his  brother  Henri  on  his  con- 
cert tours.  In  Ib.'iUhe  studied  music  under  Liszt  at 
Weimar,  and  later  theory  under  Mar.\,  in  Berlin. 
In  180(i  he  settled  in  Moscow,  at  llrst  ollleiating  as 
professor  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  ami  later 
opening  a  private  school  for  i)ianoforte.  From  Mos- 
cow he  went  to  Warsaw,  where  he  often  afipeared  in 
concerts.  Among  his  compositions  may  be  men- 
tioned: two  overtures  for  orclieslrn;  a  string  ipnir- 
tet;  a  concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orehestni;  a 
"Grand  Duo  Polonais"  for  pianoforte  and  violin;  a 
"  Val.se  de  Concert " ;  fantasias;  idyls;  uud  several 
concert  pieces. 

UlBLKMiRAPiir  :  riiBiii|illu  aiiil  A|illii>rp,  r|/rliipr<l((iu/  JIUMic 
and  Mwsicianit. 
8.  J.  Go. 

WIERNIK,  PETER:  Un-iso-American  jour- 
nalist; born  at  Wilna.  Kussia,  in  .March,  1^0.5.  Ho 
received  the  custonuiry  Jewisli  educiition.  From 
1878  to  1883  he  was  in  Riga;  in  1882  Ue  lived  at 
Kovno;  and  in  the  following  year  he  joiuwl  bis 
parcntsat  Byelostok,  where  he  stayed  for  two  years. 
His  father,  a  maggid,  instructed  him  in  the  Talmud 
and  rabbinica,  but  otherwise  he  wa.s  self-taught. 
In  188.'5  he  emigrated  to  the  United  Slates,  where  be 
settled  in  Chicago.  Two  years  later  he  beciime  a 
compositor  on  the  "  .Jewish  Courier."  and  in  live  years 
ro.sc  to  be  its  editor.  In  181(8  he  left  for  New  York, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  In  that  city  liehasU'eii 
connected  with  the  "JUdisches  TageblatI,"  and  lie 
is  at  present  (1905)  on  the  stall  of  "Das  Morgcu 
Journal." 

In  addition  to  his  collaboration  on  sevend  .\nieri- 
can  and  Yidilish  journals  and  his  contributions  to 
Thk  Jkwisii  Encvclopkdia,  Wiernik  is  the  author 
of  "History  of  the  Jews."  New  York.  lUOl. 
nuiLiunRArnv  ;  .tiiicrtam  JfirWi  War  UixA.  .SKIS. 

A.  P    T     11. 

WIESBADEN:  German  town  in  the  province 
of  llrs^r  Nii^-aii.  capital  of  the  former  duchy  of 
Nassau.  Sehenk  ("Ge.scli.  iler  Stadl  Wiesliaden  ") 
thinks  that  Jews  lived  there  in  the  fourlt-entli  cen- 
tury; but  he  gives  no  diK-unientary  evi  !  •  •  -ip- 
port  this  view.     Then-  is  noremtilof  |  of 

the  Jews  in  Na.ssjiu.  either  in  th     \    ■  ■>  <i"l« 

(1338) or  during  the  Black  Deulb  In  tho 

public  peace  ("Uindfriedeii  ")  pi..,,,....  ,  .  .i  in  12«Vi 
by  .\rchbishop  Wernher  of  Mayence,  together  with 

the  lords  of  Epstein,   FalkensI"  i '      'i- •-    an 

allusiiai  is  founil  I'o  "certain  ini  "» 

who  have  aristn  against  the  Jr"  ■  !• 

eommanil,"  andwhoare  tube  pir  •  ™ 

of  the   peace.     It   Is  not  .-jiid.   I  eh 

distnrlmnces  actually  iHcnrri'il  i  ■    in  ibo 

iluchy.     A  "  Judengiiwte  "  in  Wli  s.. .;.  »lji  alw 

the  early  presence  of  Jews  llienv 

During   the  Tl-"     >      '-     "  " 
families  from  lb 
and  properly  w.  i.    .. 
dierv,  weri'  rccelviil 


-.,|. 

'  11 : 


and  wli "■ '  ' 

by  till  • 

able  nioin ■ 

I  lecHtl  the  Jews    IndwI.  n  frirmlly  •cntlna-nUowMd 
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the  Jews  seems  to  have  found  its  way  among  the  pop- 
ulation. In  1700  a  citizen  of  Wiesbaden— Heimich 
Tillmann  Konig — toolv  such  a  lilting  to  the  Jewish 
religion  that  he  faithfully  observed  its  ceremonies, 
although  ho  had  to  enduie  much  at  the  bands  of  the 
clergy  for  so  doing.  It  is  strange  that  about  the  same 
time,  as  Schenk  a.sserts,  Eisenmengeu  composed 
part  of  his  "  EntdeeUtes  Judenthum  "  in  Wiesbaden. 

For  a  long  time  the  Jews  of  Wiesbaden  formed 
only  a  small  community  and  had  no  prominent 
rabbis,  although  now  and  again  one  is  mentioned  in 
collections  of  respoiisa.  In  1832  Abraham  Geiger  was 
appointed  to  tlie  rabbinate.  He  did  good  work  in 
school  and  synagogue,  and  introduced  confirmation 
and  similar  reforms.  It  was  there  that  he  published 
his  '■  Wi.ssenschaftliehe  Zeitsclirift  fiir  Judische  The- 
ologie,"  and  called  together  a  meeting  of  rabbis  (see 
Conferences,  Rabbinic.\l).  Geiger  resigned  (1838) 
on  account  of  some  dissension  in  the  community  ;  and 
after  a  short  interval,  during  which  Benjamin  Hocii- 
STADTEK,  at  that  time  teacher  in  Wiesbaden,  was  in 
charge  of  the  rabbinate,  he  was  succeeded  by  Solo- 
mon Sl'isskind,  district  rabbi  in  Wcilburg,  who  was 
transferred  to  Wiesbaden  in  1844  and  remained  in 
office  until  1884,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension.  The 
present  (190.5)  incumbent  is  Michael  Silberstein,  for- 
merly district  rabbi  in  Wurttemberg. 

The  congregation,  which  has  greatly  increased 
since  1866,  now  (190o)numbeTsabout  1,800.  Besides 
the  main  community  there  is  the  AJtisraelitische  Cul- 
tusgemeinde,  an  Orthodox  congregation,  with  a 
membership  of  300. 

Wiesbaden  has  a  total  population  of  86,086. 
BlBLiociRAPHT:  Schenli,  Gcscli.  (Icr  Stadt  Wiesbaden. 

D.  M.  Si. 

WIESNER,  ADOLF :  Austrian  journalist  and 
author;  born  in  Prague  1807 ;  died  in  New  York  Sept. 
23,  1867.  His  name  was  originally  Wiener,  but,  be- 
ing desirous  of  pursuing  a  juridical  career,  which  was 
not  then  possible  for  a  Jew  in  Austria,  he  embraced 
Catholicism,  assuming  the  name  Wiesner.  After 
practising  law  in  the  criminal  court  of  Vienna  for  a 
short  time,  he  devoted  his  endeavors  to  literarj-  pur- 
suits; and  liy  the  aid  of  Count  Kolowrat,  then  home 
secretary,  his  historical  drama  "  Inez  de  Castro  "  was 
staged  at  the  Vienna  Burgtheater  in  1842.  A  second 
plaj-,  entitled  "Die  Gciseln  uud  der  Negersklave," 
and  l]ased  on  Emperor  Charles  V.  's  expedition  against 
Tunis,  failed,  however,  of  acceptance.  He  was  the 
author  of  two  moie  dramas:  "  Der  Feind  "  and  "  Der 
Arzt  und  Serine  Tochter." 

In  reply  to  the  Russian  privy  councilor  L.  von 
Tengoborsky's  work  "  Die  Finanzen,  derOeffentliche 
Credit,  die  StaatschuUl  und  das  Besteuerungssystera 
des  Oesterreichischen  Kaiserstaates "  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1843),  which  attracted  considerable  attention,  Wies- 
ner wrote  his  "Russisch-Politische  Arithmetik  "  (2 
vols..  Leip.sic,  1844).  In  1846,  the  political  situation 
in  Vienna  becoming  intolerable,  he  went  to  Frank- 
fort, and  shortly  after  his  valuable  historical  work 
"  DenkwUrdigkeiten  der  Oesterreichischen  Censiir 
vom  Zeitalter  der  Reformation  bis  auf  die  Gcgen- 
wart"  (Stuttgart,  1847)  appeared.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  to  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  siding  -with  the 
extreme  Left;  and  during  its  session  he  edited  the 
"  Frankfurter  Oberpostarats-Zeitung. " 


Seeing  no  future  for  himself  in  Germany,  and 
being  still  unable  to  return  home,  Wiesnereudgrated 
in  1852  to  the  United  States.  He  settled  in  New 
York,  and  for  some  years  was  employed  by  railroad 
and  steamship  companies,  besides  doing  literary 
work.  It  was  due  to  his  activity  that  the  Schiller 
monument  was  erected  in  New  York  in  18r)9.  In 
1800  he  edited  the  periodical  "Geist  der  Wcltlitera- 
tur,"  which  enjoyed  butabrief  existence.  Heafter- 
ward  moved  to  Baltimore,  where  he  edited  a  "Turn- 
Zeitung."  During  the  Civil  war  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  disabled  Union  sohlicrs;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  the  federal  government  acknowl- 
edged his  good  offices  by  appointing  him  to  a  post 
in  the  Baltimore  custom-house,  where  he  rendered 
himself  helpful  to  the  many  German  immigrants 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Early  in  1866  he 
became  editor  of  the  "  Illinois-Staatszeitung."  On 
learning  of  the  imperial  amnesty  of  June  8,  1867, 
Wiesner,  though  very  ill,  started  for  Germany.  He 
reached  New  York  exhausted,  and  suffered  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever,  from  which  he  died. 

Bibliography:  Wurzbaoli.  Bioj;. icr.;  Prcsse  (Vieniia),  1867, 
Nos.  fi4,  184;  Fremden-Blatt.  1867,  No.  283;  Der  Wnntterer 
(Vienna),  1S67,  No.  380;  Scues  Wiener  Tagehlatt,  1S67.  No. 
2i:i;  Neue  Freie  Presse,  1867,  No.  1118;  Heinrich  Laube,  Dfis 
Erste  Deutsche  Parlament,  i.  66, 383 ;  ii.  99, 175,  Leipsic,  1849. 
s.  N.  D. 

WIFE.     See  Husband  and  Wipe. 

WIG  (Judseo-German,  sheitel ;  peruk  [from 
the  French  "  perruque  "]):  A  covering  for  the  head, 
consisting  of  false  hair  interwoven  with  or  united  to 
a  kind  of  cap  or  netting.  Wearing  false  hair  on 
the  head  to  supplement  a  scanty  natural  supply, 
or  as  an  adornment,  appears  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon custom  among  women  in  the  Talmudic  pe- 
riod. The  Mishnah  calls  false  hair  "pe'ah  nokrit" 
(a  strange  lock),  and  declares  that  on  Sabbath 
a  woman  may  wear  a  wig  in  the  courtyard  but  not 
in  the  street,  the  apprehension  in  the  latter  case 
being  that  she  might  remove  the  wig  and  cany  it 
from  private  to  public  premises,  which  is  forbidden 
(Shab.  vi.  5,  64b).  The  husband  may  object  to  a 
wife's  vow  if  it  involves  shaving  off  her  hair.  One 
tanna  thought  she  might  wear  a  wig,  but  R.  Meir 
said  the  luisband  might  object  to  the  wig  on  the 
ground  of  uncleauliness  (>!az.  28b).  The  question 
is  discussed  whether  or  not  a  wig  maj'  be  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  wearer  (Sanh.  112a; 
'Ar.  7b). 

The  wearing  of  the  hair  loose  and  exposed  in  the 
street  was  forbidden  to  women  as  disorderly  and 
immoral.  A  married  woman  who  disobeyed  this 
Jewish  ordinance  ("  dat  Yisra'el  ")  established  a  legal 
cause  for  divorce  and  forfeited  her  dowry  (Ket.  vii. 
6,  72a).  This  ordinance  came  to  be  scrupulously 
observed,  and  a  married  woman  could  be  dis- 
tinguished by  herhair  being  entirely  covered;  if  one 
went  with  uncovered  head  it  was  taken  as  evidence 
that  she  was  a  virgin  (Sifre  11).  For  a  woman,  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  "Shema',"  to  leave  visible  hair 
which  usually  is  covered  is  considered  an  impropriety 
(Ber.  24a).  In  the  Middle  Ages  married  women 
scrupulously  cut  or  shaved  off  their  hair,  covering 
their  heads  with  kerchiefs.  Some  women  wore  on 
the  forehead  a  silk  band  resembling  in  color  that  of 
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the  hair.  During  the  sixteenth  century  H.  Judah 
Katzenellcnbof^en  ami  I{.  David  lia-Kolien  of  Corfu 
permitted  a  wig  to  be  used  under  a  cover  (David 
ha-Kohen,  Rcsponsa,  No.  90).  Moses  Ahisld<ar  per- 
mitted tlie  side  hair  to  he  partly  exposed  (Hesponsa, 
Ko.  3.5).  During  thcl'iglitecnth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies rich  women  wore  wigs  in  various  styles,  more 
or  less  exposed.  The"  pe'ahnokrit "  in  the  Mislinah 
was  pointed  out  to  prove  the  early  custom,  but  the 
opponents  of  the  innovation  explained  that  the  wig 
was  covered,  not  exposed.  H.  Moses  Sofer  and  his 
disciple  Akiba  Josepli  were  decidedlv  opposed  to  the 
wigC'Lebha-'Ibri,"  pp.  129,  189,  Lemberg,  1873). 
In  modern  times  Orthodox  Jewesses  in  eastern 
Europe  wear  wigs,  while  in  the  Orient  they  still  don 
the  kerchief  that  covers  all  the  hair.  In  America 
some  of  the  women  immigrants  wear  the  wig;  but 
the  newly  married  women  have  all  discarded  it  and 
wear  their  natural  hair  in  the  prevailing  style. 
There  is  nothing  in  rabbinical  literature  to  show  that 
wigs  were  ever  worn  by  men,  aside,  perhaps,  from 
the  statements  that  the  Roman  legions  carried  scalps 
with  them  ("  karkefet").  and  that  Ishmael's  scalp 
adorned  the  heads  of  the  kings  (IIul.  123a).  The 
scalps  ajijjear  to  have  been  used  in  battle  to  insure 
good  fortune  and  victory;  and  it  is  possible  they 
were  used  as  wigs.     See  II.mk  in  R.^buinicm,  Lit- 

ER.\TURE. 

Bibliography:    Briill's  Jtihrli.  vlll.  51-,t3,  Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Main,  1887 ;  Abrahams,  JcifMi  Life  in  t)ie  Middle  Auea,  |>. 

^^a';  j.  d.  e. 

WIGA,  JUDAH:  Polish  preacher  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  name  so 
written  is  given  by  Sternberg  ("Gcsch.  der  Judcn 
in  Polen,"  p.  183),  ajiparently  taken  from  Polish 
sources,  and  ascribed  to  a  famous  preacher  of  Lub- 
lin. Basnage  ("  Histoire  des  Juifs,"  ix.  993,  The 
Hague,  1716),  however,  calls  him  Judah  Vega,  say- 
ing he  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Spanish 
rabbi  of  Amsterdam  (see  VK(i.\,  Jio.vii);  and  he  re- 
fers to  him  as  having  published  a  collection  of  ser- 
mons toward  the  end  of  the  sixtcentli  century  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  SIgismund.  Wolf  ("Bibl.  lletir." 
i..  No.  709),  though  using  (he  Hebrew  form  W<V 
agrees  with  Basnage,  adding  that  the  work  was  en- 
titled "Derashot."  On  the  other  hand,  this  Judah 
Wiga  may  be  identical  with  one  Judah  ben  Moses 
nra  I  transliterated  "Biga"  by  Wolf,  I.e.  iii..  No.  754; 
anil  "  Higo"  by  Zunz,  "(J.  V."  p.  43U),  the  author  of 
"Maike  Yelnidah  "  (Lublin,  1010),  a  collection  of 
fifteen  Rcrmous. 
BiBi.ionri.vniv:  sii'Insclinelder,  C'lit.  U<uU.  col.  1370. 

K.  c.  M.  Si:l. 

WIHL,  LTJDWIG:  Oerman  poet  and  philolo- 
gist; born  at  \Vcvclingen,  Prussia,  Oct.  24,  1H07; 
died  at  Brussels  Jan.  10,  18H3;  educated  at  Krefeld, 
Cologne,  Bonn,  and  Munich  (Ph.D.  1830).  In  his 
"Anrilnge  der  Kiinst  Uiiter  den  (iriechen  in  V'er 
bindung  mit  der  Erklilrung  einer  I'hiinirisclien  In- 
schrift,"  read  before  a  learned  society  (1831).  he  ail 
vanced  the  theory  that  Pheiiician  was  a  linguistic 
derivative  of  Hebrew,  an<l  that  Pheidcla  had  exer- 
cised a  profiiun.l  intluence  on  the  art  of  e;irly  (Jreece. 
Despite  the  elTorls  of  his  patron,  the  Archbl8ho|>  of 
Cologne,  and  of  others.  Wild's  hopes  for  ii  university 


career  weredcwmcd  to  failure,  because  he  decliocU 
to  be  baptized. 

Willi  then  entered  upon  a  journalistic  career  at 
FrankfortoM-lhe-.Mainund  Hamburg,  and  published 
his  first  volume  of  poems  at  Mayence  in  1837.  Dur- 
ing a  trip  to  England  two  years  later  he  wrote  his 
"  Englischer  Novelleukranz ";  but  his  account  of 
Heine,  written  at  Paris  for  the  Ihunburg  "Tele- 
graph," brought  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  |k>oI. 
In  1840  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  where,  with  the 
help  of  funds  advanced  by  a  Catholic  banker  named 
SeulTerheld,  he  established  a  bonnling  scIumiI  for 
boys;  this  school,  however,  existed  for  only  eight- 
een months,  because  the  authorities  forbade  him  tu 
admit  Catholic  pupils.  During  the  next  few  years 
Wild  lived  at  Amsterdam  and  at  Utrecht  asateactier 
and  journalist,  until  he  was  called  to  Paderboni  as 
an  editor.  A  recklessly  radical  article  which  he 
luiblished  in  a  local  paper  during  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  however,  brought  on  him  a  sentence  of  a  year's 
imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  and  he  lied  to  France, 
where  he  became  professor  of  lierman  at  Paris  and 
Grenoble.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Pru.ssiau 
war  he  retired,  from  patriotic  motives,  to  Brus.sels. 
where  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  a 
pension. 

Wild  was  the  author  of  the  following  works; 
"Geschichte  der  Deut.schen  National-Literatur  vou 
Ihren  Ersten  AnfRngen  bis  auf  rnsere  Tage,"  1840; 
"  West-Oestliche  Schwalben"  (Mannheim.  1847; 
French  translation.  "Hirondellcs  Orienlales."  by 
Mercier,  Paris,  1800).  a  collection  of  lyric  |)oeni8; 
••  Le  Mendiant  pour  la  Pologne  "  (Paris,  1804).  a  col- 
lection of  French  and  German  pwuis ;  and  "  Ia- 
Pays  Bleu  "  (i7(.  1805).  He  published  also  a  numlK-r 
of  '••  Portraits  Poeticiucs,"  in  which  he  gave  free 
rein  to  his  caustic  sarcasm. 
BliuuKiRAriiv:  WliiI.T  ami  WQn-«hr.  Dif  JIUIiarhr  Lilrm- 

tur  III  CM:  Friiilii'l.  Ill  AUu'tniitie  iMutuflir  Hii>ari)i>hU. 

xicll.  •ltHM72:  twtuncl  lf(«(,  I.  JTD-?;*. 

s.  J-    '^^ 

WILCZTNSKI,  ERNEST  JXTLrUS  :  Ameri- 
can  malliiMiatiiiaii ;    l"'rii   In    lliiiuburg.   (b-rnritiy. 
Nov.  13,  1870.     He  went  with  his  imr.  ■ 
to   America,  where  he  attended   the  Cb. 
school.     Returning  to  Germany  in  I81W.  It.  r-lii.tinl 
astronomy  and  mathematics  at  the   I'liivt-r-ity   «'f 
Berlin  (Ph.D.  18U7;  thesis.  -Hydr.Hlynii! 
tersiichungeii  mil  Anweiulungeii  auf  die  I 
SonnenrotJilion '■).     In  181*8  he  U'came  ciiiputu  i.l 
the  Nautical   Almanac  Olllre.   WM-.!iiiisrl..n    Tl   ('.. 
and  then  inslruclor  in  matin  i' 
Columbian  University  Siiiiuii' 
the  University  of  Ciiliforiiia.  I 
ant  profe.s-sor at  the  laller  in"! 
lll03tolU(l5  he  wasalKeiil  mi 
search  as.st>ciiile  "f  ilH<'vrtii'.' 
iiiglon.     Be>i'l 
niatical  and  ii~' 

"Projective  DilKi.  -Uy  "'    Cunxs  and 

Rilled  Surfaces."  I.^  ■  p    T    II 

WILD  ASS:    RemlerinR  uwd  In  Oen.  xr\    19 
(U.  v.).  Job  vi.  .'..  xl.  15.  xxiv.  ft.  xx\\\   ft.  P- 
11   Isa    \\\ii    M    -'er   xlv    H.  and  lli>».  vlli 
iLo  llebr  unci  in  Jer  ll    24  for  -inrvh  ", 
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in  Job  xxxix.  5  for  the  Hebrew  "  'aruil  " ;  and  in  Dan. 
V.  21  for  tlie  Aramaic  "  'araJ."  In  all  these  passages 
the  animal  is  depicted  as  extremely  wild,  shy, 
wary,  and  swift.  At  present  it  is  rarely  met  witli 
in  Syria. 

The  wild  a.ss,  though  it  resembles  in  ajipearance 
the  tame  animal,  is  classed  in  the  Talmud,  in  a  ritual 
aspect,  among  the  wild  animals  (Kil.  i.  0,  viii.  (i). 
It  is  the  only  animal  whose  flesh  underneath  the 
muscles  can  be  torn  either  way  (Hul.  59a).  It 
turned  tlie  mill  in  which  grain  was  ground  ('Ab. 
Zarali  16b),  while  its  flesh  was  fed  to  the  lions  in 
the  king's  menagerie  (Men.  103b).     See  also  Ass. 

Bibliography  :  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist.  p.  41;  Lewysohn,  Z.  T. 
p.  14:). 
E   V.    u.  I.  M.  C. 

WILD  BULL.     See  Unicorn. 

WILD  GOAT.     See  Goat. 

WILD  OX.     Sec  Antelope;  Unicorn. 

WILDA,  WILHELM  EDXJARD :  German 
jurist;  born  at  Altoua  Aug.  17,  ISOO;  died  at  Kiel 
Aug.  y,  18o6;  educated  at  the  Johanneum  of  Ham- 
burg and  the  universities  of  Gottingen,  Heidelberg, 
Kiel,  and  Copenhagen.  The  year  1826  was  pas.sed 
partly  in  Berlin  and  partly  in  travel  tlirough  Ger- 
man}', France,  and  Switzerland.  After  practising 
as  an  attorney  at  Hamburg  from  1826  to  1830,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  at  Halle,  where 
he  remained  until  1842,  when  he  was  called  to  Bres- 
lau  as  full  professor.  In  1854  he  was  transferred  to 
Kiel.  Wilda,  who  was  the  founder  of  comparative 
jurisprudence,  was  the  author  of  the  following 
worivs;  "Das  Gildewesen  im  Mittelalter "  (Halle, 
1831 ;  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1838) ;  and  "  Das  Strafrccht  der 
Germanen "  (Halle,  1842),  a  volume  forming  the 
second  part  of  his  "Geschichte  des  Deutscheu 
Rechles."  In  1838  he  founded,  in  collaboration 
with  Keyscher,  the  "Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsches 
Recht,"  which  was  published  first  at  Tiibingeu  and 
later  at  Leipsic,  and  was  discontinued  in  1861. 

Bibliography:  J\hli.iciies  Athemmm.  pp.  244-24.5:  Metiers 
Kniiversations-Lexihiin  ;  nrockhaus  Knitversatioiis-Lex- 
ikoii. 

S. 
WILDERNESS  (liebr.  "horbah"  [.Jer.  vii.  34; 
Isa.  xlviii.  21J,  "yeshimon"  [Isa.  xlviii.  19;  Deut. 
xxxii.  10;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  40].  "  midbar "  [very  fre- 
quently], "  'arabah  "  [generally  in  poetic  speech  and 
as  a  parallel  to  "midbar"],  "ziyyah"  [Ps.  Ixxviii. 
17],  "tohu"  [Ps.  cvii.  40;  Job  xii"  24;  Deut.  xxxii. 
10|,  "shammah,"  "shcmamah"  [Lsa.  v.  9;  Jer.  .xlii. 
IS;  Ezek.  XXXV.  7],  "shaiab"  [Isa.  xxxv.  7;  R.  V., 
"glowing  sand"]):  An  examination  of  the  Hebrew 
terms  rendered  "  wilderness  "  or  "  desert  "  in  the  Eng- 
lish versions  shows  that  these  translations  are  inade- 
quate and  misleading.  "Horbah"  implies  violent 
destruction;  and  it  is  more  exactly  rendered  bv 
"waste  places  "(Ps.  cii.  7  [A.  V.  6])  or  "desolation" 
(Jer.  xliv.  2).  The  latter  term  also  expresses  more 
accurately  the  connotation  of  "yeshimon"  and 
"shammah"  or  "shemamah,"  while  "tohu"  conveys 
the  idea  of  cliaotic  confusion  (Jer.  iv.  23;  Job  xxvi. 
7).  "  'Arabah  "  comes  nearer  to  the  meaning  of  the 
English  "desert"  (Isa.  xxxv.  1;  Jer.  li.  43);  "ziy- 
yah "  Implies  the  absence  or  dearth  of  water  (Ps. 
Ixiii.  2  [A,  V.  1]);  while  the  more  probable  render- 


ing of  "sharab"  is  "mirage "(see  Isa.  xxxv.  7,  R. 
v.,  marginal  reading).  In  so  far  as  the  Hebrew 
terms  do  not  imjily  artificial  desolation  and  destruc- 
tion, they  connote  a  stretch  of  uncultivated  hmd 
suitable  for  grazing  and  occupied  by  nomads  (Num. 
xiv.  33),  as  is  clear  both  from  the  etymology  of  the 
word  "midbar,"  and  from  the  fact  that  it  and  its 
synonyms  usually  denote  the  wilderness  of  the  wan- 
dering or  Exodus.  Such  a  midbar  occasionally 
existed  in  the  very  midst  of  land  under  tillage 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  22),  and  again  was  found  at  tlic  bor- 
ders as  a  transition  from  cultivated  to  uncultivated 
districts  (Deut.  iv.  43;  I  Sam.  xvii.  28). 

This  "wilderness"  is  described  as  without  ani- 
mate occupants  (Deut.  xxxii.  10).  or  as  a  district 
where  no  man  is  found  (Jer.  ii.  6;  ix.  1,  11;  Job 
xxxviii.  26)  and  where  sowing  is  not  carried  on  (Jer. 
ii.  2).  It  is  an  abandoned  stretch  (Isa.  xxvii. 
10;  comp.  vi.  12,  vii.  16)  without  protection  (Ps.  Iv. 
8  [A.  V.  7]),  and  a  thirsty  land  (Ezek.  xix.  13;  Job 
XXX.  3,  R.  V.)  devoid  of  vegetation  (Hos.  ii.  3; 
Isa.  xli.  19).  These  terrors  play  upon  the  fancy  of 
the  people  (Isa.  xxx.  6;  comp.  "Z.  D  P.  V."  iii.  114 
et  seg. ).  Some  parts  of  the  wilderness  are  character- 
ized as  "ne'ot"(Jer.  xxiii.  10),  or  pastures,  and 
others  as  "  'arabot,"  or  dry,  barren  stretches  (II  Sam. 
XV.  28),  or  as  "harerira,"  or  stony  table-lands  (Jer. 
xii.  12,  xvii.  6).  The  wilderness  is  the  home  of  wild 
animals  ("ziyyim  ";  Isa.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14),  inclu- 
ding wild  asses  (Jer.  ii.  24),  and  thorns  grow  there 
(Judges  viii.  7.  16)  as  well  as  the  heather  (Jer. 
xvii.  6,  xlviii.  6). 

The  term  "  midbar "  is  applied  to  the  district  of 
the  Hebrews'  wanderings  between  the  Exodus  and 
the  conquest  of  Palestine.  This  region  stretched 
south  of  Palestine  in  or  on  the  border  of  the  Negeb; 
separate  parts  of  it  are  called  the  wildernesses  of 
Sin,  Shur,  Kadesh,  and  the  lilvc.  The  wilder- 
ness between  Canaan  and  the  Euphrates  is  repeat- 
edly mentioned  in  prophetic  writings  (Ezek.  xx.  35; 
Isa.  xl.  3),  and  some  portions  of  it  are  named  in 
Num.  xxi.  11,  13  and  Judges  xi.  22.  The  wijdcrness 
referred  to  in  Josh.  xv.  61  is  that  of  Judali,  which 
comprised  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountainous 
region  toward  the  Dead  Sea.  The  character  of  this 
district  illustrates  most  strikingly  the  great  variety 
of  localities  designated  in  Biblical  usage  as  wilder- 
nesses; for  in  it  were  pastures  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  10), 
caves  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  3),  and  cities  (Josh.  xv.  61), 
though  it  contained  also  barren  rocks  and  precipices. 
This  wilderness  of  J  udah  included  the  wildernesses  of 
^laon  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  24)  and  Ziph  {ib.  xxiii.  14). 
Connected  with  it  to  the  north  were  the  wildernesses 
of  Gibeah  (Judges  xx.  42),  Michmash  (I  Sara, 
xiii.  18),  Ai  (Josh.  viii.  15),  and  Beth-avcn  {ib. 
xviii.  12).  E.  G.  H. 

WILDERNESS,  WANDERINGS  IN  THE. 
—  Biblical  Data:  Next  to  tlie  Exodus,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  wanderings  in  the  desert  for  a  period 
corresponding  to  the  life  of  a  generation  (see  Forty)  is 
central  to  the  historic  consciousness  of  Israel. 
Hence  the  scene  of  these  migrations  is  often  called 
"the"  wilderness  ("ha-midbar  ")  par  excellence  (Ex. 
iii.  18,  xiv.  11;  Num.  xxxii,  13;  Deut.  i.  31;  comp. 
Judges  xi.  16,  18;    Amos  ii.  10;   et  al.).     This  wil- 
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derncss  corresponds  to  tliut  designated  as  Arabia 

Petra?a   by   the    Greeo-Roman   geouTaphers.      The 

story  of  the  Hebrews'  wauiU'rings  is  related  in;  (1) 

Ex.  xiv.-xix.  24.  33,  comprising  the  stations  from 

the  time  Israel  left  Egypt  to  the  iiromulgatiou  of 

the  Law  on  Sinai;   and  Num.  x.  11- 

Stages  of    xxii.  1,  giving  those  from  the  revela- 

Wan-         tion  to  the  arrival  of  the  people  oppo- 

derings.      site  Jericho;   (2)  Deut.  i.  2,  19  «(  wf/. ; 

ii. ;  iii.  6  et  ler/.  (comp.  xxxiv.),  which 

are  without  chronological  order,  but  begin  with  the 

desert  ot  Sinai  (Horeb)  and  extend  to  the  incursion 

into  the  land  ot  the  Amorites;  (3)  Num.  xxxiii.  .")- 

50,  cataloguing  the  camping  stations  on  the  march 

from  Kanieses  to  Jericho      The  last  mentioned  list 

differs  from  the  data  in  J^xodus  and  Numbers  in  so 

far  as  it  inserts  eighteen  stations  between  Ha/.eroth 

(Num.  xi.  3.5)  and  Kadcsh  or  Sin  (Num.  xii.  Ifi;  xiii. 

2,  21 ;  XX.  1)  that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  historical 

narratives,  while  the  stations  enumerated  in  Num. 

xi.  1  et  scq.  ;  xxi.  10,  19  are  omitted.     Other,  smaller 

divergences  ai)pear  between  Nnin    xxxiii.  'AO  et  seq. 

and  Deut.  x.  0,  and  between   Num.   xx.  22  et  setj. 

and  the  same  passage  of  Deuleronomy. 

Critical  View  :  The  discrepancies  just  referred 

to  have  been  noticed  by  all  commentators,  and  vari- 
ous theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  forlhem. 
The  favorite  explanation  of  the  precritical  scholars 
was  that  the  historical  narratives  contain  only  the 
names  of  the  localities  at  which  something  occurred 
worth  chronicling,  while  the  fuller  li^l  includes  all 
the  points  touched  on  the  march.     l$ut  this  assump- 
tion was  recognized  as  msullicient,   especially  by 
Goethe  ("Westoestl.  Divan"),  who  urgednhe  opin- 
ion that  the  eighteen  stations  were  fie 
Forty        titious  and    were  inserted  merely  to 
Stations     carry  out  the  theory  that  Israel  wan 
in  Forty     dercd   about  in  the  wilderness  forty 
Years.       j'ears  and  had  one  station  for  every 
year.     Most  of  the  names  of  the  sta- 
tions can  not  be  located  topographically,  and  com- 
parisori  of  the  data  shows  that  the  order  of  the  sta- 
tions varies  as  well  as  the  events  connected  with 
them. 

In  P  a  clearly  chronological  scheme  is  carried  out, 
the  duration  of  the  wanderings  being  calculated  ac- 
curately by  days,  months,  and  yeais  On  the  lif 
teenth  of  the  first  month  the  Israelites  started  out 
from  Rameses  (Num.  xxxiii.  3);  on  the  fifteenth  of 
the  second  month  they  reached  the  wilderness  of 
Sin  (Ex.  xvi.  1);  in  the  third  month  they  arrived  at 
that  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  1).  the  exact  day  having  been 
expunged  by  a  later  hand  (see  Dillmann.  Commen 
tary,  ed.  Ryssel,  p.  209):  on  the  lirst  of  the  first 
month  ot  the  second  year  the  Tabernacle  was  erected 
(Ex.  xl.  1,  17);  etc.     Hut  these  chronological  data 

conllict  with  Num.  xiv.  34  (< ip.  Num.  i.  1,  x.  11, 

xiii  2."!.  XX.  1,  xxxiii.  8S;  and  P.\u.\N:  Si.s).  The 
forty  years  correspond  to  the  forty  daysof  the  spies, 
and  they  are  reckoned  at  one  time  Imm  the  Exodus, 
and  again  from  the  return  of  the  spies.  Still,  P  did 
not  invent  the  number  forty;  it  must  have  been 
based  on  an  old  tradition  that  the  generation  of  the 
Exodus  perished  In  the  wilderness  (Deut.  i.  3;  it.  7; 
viii.  2.  4;  XXIX.  4;  Josh.  xiv.  7,  10;  Amos  II.  10,  v. 
25.  Neh.  ix.  21,  Ps.  xev   10). 


But  at  the  back  of  ilii.s  tradition  lies  the  historical 
fact  that  before  and  after  thcexiHJus  from  Egypt 
many  of  the  tribes  and  clans  of  Israel  moved  about 

as  nomads  in  this  region,  and   were 

Historical    only  gradually  welde<l  together  Into  a 

Foun-        union  sulficienlly  close  to  give  support 

dation.       to  the  effort  of  some  of  tlieir  nunilHT 

to  gain  a  r<K>thold  across  the  Jordan. 
Many  of  the  names  are  those  of  stutions  in  which 
even  in  historic  days  the  nomadic  trilx-s  would  en- 
camp, being  connected  with  oasc-s(if.jf..  Elim).  Other 
names  gave  rise  to  legends,  e.g.,  M.\ii.Mi(Ex.  xv  23) 
and  Taberah  (Num.  xi.  3);  and  a  lew  are  explained 
variously,  <?  ,7  ,  Mas.sah  and  Mkkiii.\ii  (Ex.  xvii  2, 
7;  Num.  XX.  13;  Deut.  xxxiii.  8;  sec  P.\ltAN  mid 
K.\DKsii;  comp.  Num.  xiii.  3,  26a  and  i'>.  xiii.  20b: 
Deut.  i.  19.  Josh.  xiv.  6.  and  Num.  xx.  1;  Deut.  i. 
46,  Num.  xiv.  25.  and  Deut.  ii.  14,  for  the  dithcul- 
ties  in  the  way  of  harimini/ing  the  divergent  slute- 
meiitsof  the  sources  [AVellhausi'n,  "  Prolegomena," 
iv.  349J).  The  religious  or.  to  be  more  exact,  irre- 
ligious antiJIoses  and  ami  Yiiwii  allilmle  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxxii. ;  Num.  xi..  xiv  .  xx.. 
XXV.)  lefiects  the  conditions  of  11  later  historical 
period.  -Many  of  the  occurrences  are  outgrowths  of 
the  natural  tendency  to  impute  greatness  and  mira- 
cles to  the  heroic  generations  (Ex.  xvi..  xvii.  5,  xxiii. 
20;  Num.  ix.  \5et»(q..  xx.  8;  Deut.  viii.  4;  seealsn 
M.\NN.\;  Ql'.^il;  comp.  Hosea  ii.  16.  17:  ix  10. 
Deut.  xxxii  10;  Ezek.  xvi.  8;  Jer.  ii.  2:  Amos 
V   2.-.)  E    G    II. 

WILENKIN.     S,e  .MiNsKi,    Nicoi..u    M.vksim- 

OVICII. 

WILENKIN,  GREGORY  :  Russian  povcm- 
ment  ollieial .  Imrn  at  Tsarsknye-Selo.  nearSt.  Pelcis 
burg.  Russia,  Feb.  22.  1S64.  He  is  a  member  of  an 
ancient  Russian  Jewish  lamily  which  has  held  laniksi 
estates  for  the  last  two  centuries,  and  lie  counts 
among  his  ancestors  many  who  distinguished  them 
selves  for  their  charitable  work  The  name  of  one 
of  his  female  ancestors.  Blema  Wilenkin.  is  still 
remembered  in  the  Jewish  commuuily  of  Minsk, 
whence  the  family  originally  came.  At  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  she  lH'i|iieathe<l  a  house  (still 
in  existence)  at  Minsk  to  be  used  as  a  "  Klaus  "  ;  and 
she  left  another  house  for  the  use  of  im|)overi8lie<l 
Russian  Jews  at  Jerusalem. 

After  completing  his  studies  in  the  gymnasium  of 
his  native  town.  Wilenkin  matriculated  lir>t  nt  the 
Lniversily  of  Dorpat  and  aflerwani  at  the  L'niversll\ 
of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  studied  law.  In  ItWi 
heentered  the  government  service  in  the  .Ministry  of 
Public  Inslniction.  and  wiw  sent  on  a  s<'ienlillc  niin 
sion  to  England  to  study  thj-  organir.ation  ot  the  iini 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Ciiiiibridge;  he  went  alwi  to 
Paris  to  investigate  Its  syslein  of  primary  mIiooIh. 
His  report  on  the  scIumiIs  wa»  published,  and  Ihe 
French  goveriimeiil  bestowed  ""  l""  the  rank  of 
"Ofiieier  d'.Vcadeinle"  in  ri '  I  lhi«  work. 

On  his  return  !•' St    P.i.  rJ.i,  -    ,.  Wltle.  then 

minister  of  liimnce.   m  Uln  to  leave  llic 

Mini.stry  of  1'^  I"  '■•■    Mn.-m-  ..f 

Finance,  and  ^il 

ot  the  Russia;. \   :    ...in 

served  in  that  post  over  nine  yc«r«.  and  In  May.  lOM. 
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was  appointed  liiiancial  agent  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  D.  C,  being  attaclied  to  the 
Russian  embassy  tliere. 

Wilenlien's  woiks include  "  Jlonometab'sni  and  Bi- 
metalism"and  "Tlic  Financial  and  l^olitical  Organi- 
zation of  Contemporary  England  and  the  Coniniercial 
and  I'olitical  Organization  of  Coutcmporarv  Russia. " 

A. 

WILKESBABBE :  County -seat  and  principal 
city  of  l-uzerne  county,  Pa.  Evidence  points  to  liSSy 
as  the  date  of  arrival  of  the  first  Jewish  settlers. 
among  whom  Martin  Long,  a  Bavarian,  was  the  most 
prominent.  Two  years  lalerasociety  was  organized 
for  occasional  worship,  and  until  1849  the  incipient 
congregation  held  its  services  in  various  rooms.  Jn 
August  of  that  year  it  dedicated  its  first  synagogue 
under  the  auspices  of  Jloses  Strasscr,  Isaac  Leeser  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Samuel  Isaacs  of  Kew  York.  In 
18.57  the  community  was  incorporated  as  the  Con- 
gregation B'nai  B'lith.  Its  earlier  pulpit  history  is 
practically  the  record  of  the  service  of  Herman  Ru- 
bin, reader  and  teacher  from  18.53  to  1883.  His  suc- 
cessors liavc  been  David  Stern,  Victor  Rundbackeu, 
Israel  Joseph,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Marcus 
Salzman  (190.5). 

The  rise  of  the  younger  generation  gave  a  decided 
impetus  to  the  growing  tendency  toward  Reform, 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Einhoru  rit- 
ual. This  yielded,  in  its  turn,  to  the  Union  Prayer- 
Book.  B'nai  B'rith,  the  largest  congregation  in  the 
city,  is  the  only  Reform  organization. 

Until  1871  B'nai  B'rith  was  the  only  congregation 
in  Wilkesbarrc.  but  in  that  year  the  first  efforts  were 
made  to  luiite  tlie  Orthodo.x  Jews.  The  organization, 
little  more  than  a  minyan,  became  the  parent  of  the 
congregations  B'nai  Jacob  and  Holche  Yosher,  which 
were  formed  in  1881,  although  their  synagogues  were 
not  built  until  1880  and  1887  respectively.  In  1902 
a  fourth  synagogue  was  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the 
youngest  congregation,  OhebZedek  (Anshe  Uugarn). 

The  Jewish  educational,  philanthropic,  and  social 
activities  of  the  city  are  entrusted  to  the  ftjllowing 
institutions:  the  religious  and  Hebrew  sehnols,  the 
Synagogue  Industrial  School,  branch  lodges  of  the 
leading  Jewish  orders,  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  As- 
sociation, the  social  and  literary  clubs,  four  aid  soci- 
eties, a  free  loan  association,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Jewish  Congregations  (which  aids  the  work 
of  the  Industrial  Removal  Office). 

With  this  equipment  the  community  is  an  impor- 
tant center  of  Jewish  activity  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, reaching  out  to  Hazlctou,  Plymouth,  Pitts- 
ton,  and  the  smaller  towns  in  the  vicinity.  The  Jews 
of  Wilkesbarre  now  (190.5)  number  about  1.800,  oi' 
about  3  per  cent  of  the  tntal  population. 

A.  M.  Sal. 

"WILL  or  TESTAMENT  (Latin,  "tcstamen- 
tum"  ;  Greek,  diuHijKti,  which  latter  word  is  often 
found  in  the  Mislmah  and  the  Baraita  ['pTI"! ;  see 
B.  B.  152b :  "  One  diatheke  annuls  another  "]) :  The 
legal  instrument  by  which  a  person  disposes  of  his 
property,  or  of  a  part  thereof,  and  whicii  takes  effect 
after  his  death,  but  the  provisions  of  wliich  may  be 
changed  or  revoked  at  any  time  before  death. 

The  ordinary  substitute  for  the  last  will  and  tes- 
tament in  Jewish  law  answers  to  the  "  gift  by  reason 


of  death,"  something  like  the  "  donatio  causa  mortis  " 
of  the  Roman  law,  called  in  the  Mislmah  "gift  of 
one  lying  sick  "  ("  mattenat  shekib  mera' "),  which 
has  been  briefly  mentioned  under  Gifts  in  Rabbin- 
ical Law. 

The  notices  of  wills  in  the  Mishnah  (B.  B.  viii.  -5, 
6;  ix.  G.  7)  are  scanty,  and  in  the  discussion  upon 
I  hem  there  are  very  few  baraitot.  The  discrepancies 
astodetailsamonglaterauthorities  are  wide,  and  run 
back  to  the  fundamental  questions  "How  far  can 
an  owner  of  property,  by  bis  declaration,  set  aside 
or  change  the  rules  of  succession  laid  down  in  NuuL 
xxvii.  ?"  and,  more  particularly,  "Can  he  abridge 
the  rightsof  the  first-born  declared  in  Deut.  xxi.  IT'?" 
This  verse  speaks  of  "the  day  when  he  gives  their 
heritage  to  his  sons,"  and  only  restrains  the  father 
froiu  robbing  the  first-born  of  his  double  share; 
which   implies   that  the   father  may 

Biblical      make,  otherwise,  an  unequal  division 

Founda-  among  his  sons  or,  when  he  has  no  sons, 
tions.  an  unequal  division  among  his  daugh- 
ters. AsR  Joliauan  ben  Baroka  jiulsit 
in  the  Mishnah,  "  If  the  ancestor  says,  '  Such  a  person 
shall  be  my  heir,'  and  such  a  person  is  capable  of  in- 
heriting, his  wordsare  valid  ;  if  the  person  is  not  fit  to 
iidierit,  bis  words  are  void  "  (B.  B.  viii.  5).  The  laler 
Babylonian  authorities  (see  B.  B.  130a)  follow  R.  Jo- 
hanau's  opinion,  though  he  was  in  the  minority. 

But  the  Talmud  nowhere  defines  how  the  choice 
among  heirs  of  the  same  class  may  be  made,  whether 
in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth ;  it  is  intimated  (B. 
B.  113a)  only  that  it  should  be  done  in  daytime,  not 
by  night.  The  later  authorities,  while  declaring 
that  R.  Jiihanan's  opinion  is  the  law,  deprive  it  of 
almost  all  its  force  by  restricting  to  persons  dan- 
gerously sick  this  power  of  choosing  an  heir,  that 
is,  to  those  who  can  dispose  of  their  property  by 
gift  "causa  mortis."  On  the  contrary,  they  require 
no  written  instruiuent  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
one  son  what  belongs  to  all  the  sons:  they  here  give 
greater  weight  to  an  oral  command,  holding  that 
where  a  man  "writes  over"  his  estate  to  one  son 
among  several,  he  only  makes  him  a  trustee  for  all 
the  sons  (B.  B.  130b);  and  if  lie  makes  a  deed  ("she- 
tar")  with  a  view  to  its  taking  effect  only  after  his 
death,  the  effect  may  be  nil,  since  a  man's  deed  can 
not  be  delivered  after  his  death.  Thus  particular 
precautions  are  necessary  to  avoid  inaking  the  wri- 
ting down  of  a  testamentary  disposition  destructive 
of  its  purposes. 

The  Hebrew  word  corresponding  to  dmft^/c;?, 
whether  written  or  spoken,  is  "zawwa'ah"  (="a 
command  ");  but  it  is  hardly  ever  used  in  legal  dis- 
cussions, cither  in  the  Talmud  or  in  the  codes. 
Where  the  testator  was  the  father  of  the  beneficia- 
ries, the  will  had,  in  addition  to  its  legal  effect,  a  great 
moral  weight,  it  being  deemed  the  duty  of  children 
to  respect  the  desires  of  their  deceased  father,  or 
even  of  more  distant  ancestors.  That  this  princi- 
ple originated  in  Biblical  times  is  evi- 
The  "  Za'w-  denced  by  the  faithful  obedience  of 

wa'ah."  the  Rechabites  to  the  rules  laid  down 
for  them  by  their  ancestor  Rechab 
(Jer.  XXXV.  6-19).  In  this  sense  the  written  "zaw- 
wa'ah "  became  an  important  element  in  the  Jewish 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  down  even  to  the  sev- 
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enteentli  century.  But  such  an  instrument,  if  writ- 
ten during  good  liealtli,  liad  only  a  iiioral  sanction, 
even  as  to  tlie  disposal  of  property,  wlilch  the  civil 
judge  could  not  enforce. 

An  owner  of  proi)erty  can  make  a  revocable  dis- 
position, taking  elTect  afterdeatli,  only  in  the  form  of 
a  "gift  of  him  wlio  lies  sick";  in  other  words,  such 
a  disposition  can  be  made  only  wlien  death  is  ap- 
parently very  near:  and  if  the  danger  present  at  tlie 
time  of  the  gift  passes  away,  the  gift  is  ipso  facto 
revoked.  But  this  kind  of  gift  differs  very  broadly 
from  the  "donatio  causa  mortis,"  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  probate  and  ecpiity  courts  from  the 
Honian  law  into  the  laws  of  England  and  America; 
for  the  latter  gift  is  valid  only  when  followed  by  de- 
livery or  such  otiier  formalities  as  the  nature  of  the 
thing  given  demands  in  gifts  "inter  vivos,"  while 
the  Talmudic  gift  "causa  mortis"  requires  no  for- 
mality whatever,  not  even  an  appeal  to  the  bystand- 
ers, as,  "You  are  mj'  witnesses  that  I  give  this  to 
NN." 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  "  gift  of  one 
lying  sick"  and  a  true  testament;  while  the  latter 
disposes  of  all  tliat  the  testator  owns  at  the  moment 
of  death,  the  other  takes  effect  only  on  the  prop- 
erty which  the  donor  has  at  the  time  of  the  gift. 
Thus,  if  a  man  says,  "My  wife  shall  take  a  son's 
share,"  though  tlie  share  may  be  increased  or  may 
be  lessened  by  the  subsequent  death  or  birth  of  sons, 
it  will  be  only  a  share  in  the  property  which  the 
donor  owned  when  he  spoke  the  words  (B.  B.  128b). 
Says  the  Jtishnah  (15.  B  viii.  5):  "If  one  says,  'A, 
my  flrst-born,  shall  not  have  a  double  share,'  or, 
'  My  son  B  shall  not  inherit  among  his  brethren,'  it 
is  without  effect;  for  he  declares  against  what  is 
written  in  the  Torah.  But  if  he  divides  his  estate 
among  his  sons  by  his  words,  giving  more  to  one 
than  to  another,  or  making  the  lirstborn  e(iual  to 
the  others,  his  words  are  valid;  oidy  he  must  not 
speak  of  it  as  '  inheritance,'  but  must  call  it  "gift' 
somewhere  in  liis  spoken  or  written  words." 

The  technical  fornuda   "gift  of  one  lying  sick" 

("shekib    mera' " ;    this  Aramaic  ])hrase   is  used  in 

the  Mishnah)  really  denotes  the  revocable  gift;  and 

as  the  removal  of  the  danger  revokes 

Gift  "Causathe  gift,  it  was  usual  for  the  witnesses 

Mortis."     to  it  to  draw  up  a  minute  containing 

the    following   or   C(iuivalent    words; 

"This  gift  was  made  when  he  was  sick  and  lay  on 

bis  bed:   and  from  this  .sickness  he  departed  for  his 

eternal  home." 

R.  Eliezer,  who  represents  in  the  Mishnah  the 
position  that  the  gift  "causa  mortis"  is  noteffective 
without  "kiiiyan,"  cites  the  well-known  incident  of 
ft  man  of  Meion  (Oalicia)  at  .lerusalem  who  wished 
to  makt^  a  gift  i>f  movable  properly  to  an  absent 
friend,  aii<l  found  no  legal  way  except  to  buy  a 
piece  of  land  and  then  to  make  a  deed  eonveying  the 
land  and  the  movabh'  property  together  to  his  friend  ; 
he  is  told  in  answer  that  the  man  proposing  to  make 
the  gift  was  evidently  in  good  health  (H-  H-  ISOb; 
comp.  Yer.  I'e'.'di  1T<1). 

The  gift  of  one  who  is  sick  is,  as  slated  above, 
valid  without  the  speeilie  acts  which  ordinarily  are 
necessarv  to  pass  a  title;  c.'/.,  in  the  ease  of  land  or 
slaves,  without  deed,  payment  of  price,  or  oceiiim- 


lion;  in  the  case  of  movable  property,  without 
"pidling";  in  the  case  of  dematids,  without  the 
"meeting  of  tliree  "  ;  and  the  heirs  can  not  release  n 
demand  that  has  been  thus  given  away.  While. 
according  to  the  Mishnah,  the  majority  uphold  the 
position  that  such  a  gift  can  be  nuide  without  Ifiu- 
yau  and  without  writing  only  ou  the  Sabbath,  the 
contrary  opinion,  that  the  writing  can  be  Uis|K-nsetl 
with  on  week-days  als(j.  prevailed  afterward;  and 
the  Talmud  declares  that  the  words  of  the  sick  man 
must  be  deemed  just  as  effectual  as  if  they  were 
written,  sealed,  and  delivered.  However,  even  the 
Mishnah  cites  the  case  of  the  "mother  of  Itokel's 
sons,"  who  told  her  sons  to  give  her  valuable  cloak 
to  her  daughter,  the  wish  being  enforced  after  her 
death. 

Where  the  sick  man  gives  away  Ids  whole  estate 
with  those  formalities  by  which  titles  i)ass  (Ijin- 
yan),  the  act  is  nevertheless  treated  asrevrK-alde  and 
as  taking  effect  only  on  the  donor's  death;  but,  if 
he  sets  aside  for  himself  "any  land  whatever"  (ac- 
cording to  the  ilishnah)  or  "any  movable  property 
whatever"  (according  to  later  authorities),  the  gift 
is  valid  and  irrevocable.  The  Talmud,  however, 
provides  that  the  part  reserved  must  be  sullicieut  to 
enable  him  to  earn  his  living.  Still  the  bystanders 
arc  encouraged  to  help  the  sick  man  in  passing 
title  to  the  donees  whenever  he  desires  to  do  so,  on 
the  ground  that  it  will  tend  to  calm  his  nund;  and 
they  may  do  this  even  on  the  Sabbath,  so  far  as  it 
can  then  be  lawfully  done;  but  it  coidd  hardly  have 
been  the  intent  of  the  sages  to  encourage  a  course  of 
action  which  woidd  leave  the  sick  man  [wuniless  in 
case  he  should  recover. 

The  most  ctTective  method  of  making  a  gift  is  to 
acknowledge  the  property  right  of  the  inteudeil 
donee  as  already  in  force ;  e.g.,  one  may  acknowledge 
that  one  owes  A  a  thousand  zuzim,  or  such  a  horse, 
or  such  a  slave;  or  that  a  certain  sum  in  the  hands 
of  a  named  person  (the  sick  man's  tiebtor)  belongs 
to  A.  If  the  sick  man  wishes  to  give  anything  loan 
idolater,  he  can  do  it  only  in  this  way.  ilh  a  diri-ct 
gift  would  not  be  enforced  by  a  Jewish  court  K. 
.Marc,  the  son  of  Issur  the  convert,  was  begotten 
"not  in  holiness"  (i.«f.,  he  was  Iw-gotten  iM-f.in-  his 
father's  conversion);  therefore  when  Issur  w  isheil 
to  leave  him  a  sum  of  money  then  in  the  hands  of  u 
debtor,  which  money  represented  the  bulk  of  his  os- 
tate,  he  was  told  tiiat  it  was  against  the  policy  of 
the  Law  to  permit  him  to  li  ave  his  estate  by  gift 
"causa  mortis"  to  a  son  innipable  of  Inheriting  it 
(see  Dkuki.icts).  A  way  out  of  the  dilUcully  was 
Ihi'ii  shown  him;  this  wa.s  to  ackiiowlolgr  Wtorv 
the  witnes.ses  that  the  sum  nf  mcmey  alriwly  be- 
longed to  H.  .Marc.  It  wems  thai  the  heirs  nn 
estopped  by  the  aekniiwli-ilgment  of  the  ancx-ttor 
anti  can  not  ((Uestion  its  truth. 

A  dispute  may  ari.s*'  U^lwevn  a  donor  who  wislii-s 
to  n-sume  his  gIflafUT  p.' 
given  iir  the 

Besunip-      pas^id.  and  in' 
tiou  ■-.  rlini;  that  hi-  «  > 

of  Gift.        and  tli:il  th' 

murli'-."    i- 

nee  says,  "  Vou  were  in  a ■■  ■ •■■•■•  .• —   -■  • 

is    irrevocable"     A    di.^puH-    may  alim    nrisc    Ik> 
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tween  the  donor's  lieiis  and  the  donee,  in  the  case  of 
a  gift  not  completed  by  kiuyun,  tlie  former  saying, 
"He  recovered  fioiii  the  sickness  in  wliich  lie  made 
the  gift,  and  aflerward  died  from  another  cause." 
The  masters  of  I  lie  .Mishuahdillered  as  to  the  burden 
of  proof;  but  linally  the  old  rule  of  the  Hillelites 
prevailed:  "The  estate  remains  according  to  its  oc- 
cupation," or,  it  might  be  said,  "its  presumption." 
Tiiat  is,  if  the  things  given  away  remain  in  the  ])o.s- 
sessiou  of  the  donor  or  his  heirs,  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  donee;  if  lliey  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
donee,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  donor  or  bis 
heirs.  Where  a  testament  in  writing  is  found  on 
the  person  of  a  dead  man,  in  the  absence  of  other 
evidence  it  amounts  to  nothing;  for  though  the 
"  gift  of  one  lying  sick  "  is  good  without  delivery  of 
the  deed,  the  testator  may  have  intended  a  deliveiy, 
and  such  delivery  is  impossible  after  his  death. 

The  thing  given  "causa  mortis"  is  as  much  sub- 
ject to  the  donor's  debts,  or  to  his  widow's  jointure, 
as  property  that  has  descended  to  the  heirs.  If  sev- 
eral sums  are  given  in  such  words  (spoken  or  written) 
as,  "So  much  to  A,  afterward  so  much  to  B,"  etc., 
the  last-named  donee  must  first  yield  his  gift  to  the 
testator's  creditors;  but  in  the  absence  of  words  of 
postponement,  the  several  donees  lo.se  proportion- 
ately if,  through  the  decedent's  debts,  or  for  any 
cause,  the  estate  falls  short  of  the  necessary  value. 

Should  a  sick  man  send  money  or  valuables  to  a 
person  at  a  distance,  and  the  messenger  find  such 
person  dead,  the  gift  is  valid  and  goes  to  tlie  heirs 
of  the  latter,  if  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  to  the 
messenger  the  donee  was  alive;  but  if  he  was  then 
dead,  the  gift  is  void,  and  the  thing  goes  back  to 
the  donor's  heirs. 

BiBLTOfiRAPHY;   Malmonldes,  Yad,  Ztkiyyah,  viil.-xii.;  Caro, 
S/ml/Koi  'Anik,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  246,  250-35»,  281  ct  kci/. 

E.  c.  L.  N.  D. 

■WILLIAM    OF    ATJVERGNE.      See    Guil- 

L.\r.\iE  OK  Aivkhgne. 

■WILLIAM  OF  NOR-WICH:  Alleged  victim 
of  ritual  murder  by  Jews  at  Norwich  in  1144.  He 
may  therefore  claim  to  be  the  piotomartyr  of  this 
class  of  pseudo-martyrdom.  According  to  the  boy's 
own  family,  he  was  enticed  away  on  Monday,  March 
21,  1144,  to  become  a  scullion  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Norwich,  and  was  not  heard  of  again  till  Saturday, 
March  36,  wlien  his  uncle,  cousin,  and  brother  found 
his  body,  covered  with  sand,  in  Thorpe  Wood,  near 
Norwich,  with  the  head  shaven  and  with  marks  of 
puncture  by  tiiorns.  Although  there  were  signs  of 
life  in  the  boily,  it  was  reburied  in  the  same  place; 
and  Godwin  Sturt,  the  boy's  uncle,  at  the  ne.vt 
synod,  accused  the  Jews  of  having  murdered  Will- 
iam, whereupon  the  prior  of  Lewis  Priory  claimed 
the  body  as  that  of  a  martyr,  and  the  canons  of  Nor- 
wich Cathedral  seized  it  for  themselves.  The  boy's 
briither  Robert  and  his  uncle  Godwin  were  ap- 
pointed ollicials  in  the  monastery  on  the  strength  of 
their  relationship  to  the  mart3'r;  and  Iiis  mother  was 
buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  monastery,  some- 
what to  the  scandal  of  the  monks.  No  action  was 
taken  against  the  accused  Jews,  though  it  was  as- 
serted that  the  boy  William  had  been  seen  entering 
the  house  of  a  Jew  named  Deusaie  or  Eleazar,  and 


a  report  was  brought  from  Theobald,  a  converted 
Jew  of  Cambridge,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  Jews 
to  sacrifice  a  boy  at  Passover  at  some  place  chosen 
by  lot,  and  that  the  lot  for  that  year  had  fallen  on 
Norwich.  This  is  the  first  historical  occurrence  of 
the  myth  of  the  Bi.ooD  Accus.\TioN.  The  royal 
sherilf,  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  Jews  were,  refused 
to  take  notice  of  the  accusation,  although  he  was 
himself  indebted  to  the  Jews,  and  would  have  been 
benefited  personally  if  they  had  been  proved  guilty. 
It  has  been  suggested  tliat  the  boy's  relatives  in  a 
tit  of  religious  exaltation  attempted  to  gain  increased 
sanctity  for  themselves  and  for  the  lad  by  making 
him  undergo  the  form  of  crucifi.xion  on  Good  Fri- 
day, March  25;  that,  during  the  process,  the  boy 
liad  fallen  into  a  fit,  which  had  alarmed  his  relatives, 
who  thereupon  buried  him  in  Thorpe  AVood,  near 
their  residence ;  and  that,  to  divert  suspicion,  they  ac- 
cused the  Jews,  although  the  process  of  crucifi.xion 
would  be  quite  unfamiliar  to  them,  and  obtained 
some  sort  of  confirmaticm  from  the  convert  Theobald. 
Later,  the  legend  of  the  martyr  was  considerably  de- 
veloped by  Thomas  of  Capgrade  (d.  1494).  It  was 
claimed  that  the  Jews  liad  been  met  as  they  were 
carrying  the  body  in  a  bag  to  Thorpe  Wood,  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  Jewry  outside  the  cit^',  which 
they  would  have  had  to  traverse.  The  person  who 
thus  encountered  them  kept  silence,  it  wasalli'ged,  at 
the  order  of  the  sheriff,  who  had  been  bribed  by  the 
Jews.  <-)n  his  refusal  to  testify,  a  tierce  light  from 
heaven  pointed  out  the  place  of  martyrdom  to  a  man, 
who  found  the  lad's  body  disfigured  with  stigmata 
and  banging  from  a  tree.  Nothing  of  all  this  is 
found  in  tlie  earliest  form  of  the  legend  as  related 
by  Thomas  of  Monmouth,  although^tho  supernatural 
light  appeared  in  Germany  (Pertz,  "  Scriptores." 
vi.  472),  whither  the  story  was  carried  and  where  it 
had  numerous  repetitions.     See  Blood  Accusation. 

BiBi.iofiR.\pHV  :  ^ncnhs,  Jcwsnf  AtiU'Vin  Kinilaiid,  pp.  19-21, 
2.">il-2."]S  :  ultin.mj.  Q.  R  i.\.  T4s-7.'>.'):  .li'ssopiimi  James.  T)/e 
Life  anil  Miracles  nf  William  ot  yfrtrich  hy  Thomas  t/f 
M'niiuitKtJi,  Cambridge,  1897. 

o . 
'WILLO'W :  Any  tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Sa- 
lix.  Willows  and  poplars  are  numerous  in  Pales- 
tine. In  all  regions  the  white  willow  (Snlix  alba) 
and  the  Euphrates  poplar  (Popnlus  Euphratica)  oc- 
cur with  great  frequency,  while  the  crack-willow 
(Sfilix  frar/ilin)  and  the  white  iwp\a.r  (Pupuliis  alba) 
are  also  common.  On  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and 
in  the  valle.vs  of  the  Dead  Sea  grow  the  Salix  snfsaf 
and  its  variety,  the  Salix  luerochuntka.  The  fol- 
lowing species  also  occur,  although  less  frequently: 
black  willow'  {Snlix  nlrjricans)  at  Amanus,  near  Bei- 
rut ;  French  willow  (Salix  triandrn)  at  Al-Zib ;  S(dix 
albit,  var.  latifolia,  near  Beirut  and  the  Dead  Sea; 
var.  inteyrifdUa  near  'Aintab;  goat-willow  (Salix 
caprea)  on  Lebanon;  Salix  alba.  var.  Libanotica; 
Salix  pcrf(CfM(( to  near  Damascus  and  in  Code-Syria; 
black  poplar  (Popvlus  nirjrn):  weeping  willow  (Nit- 
lix  Babylonica) ;  and  Lombardy  poplar  (Popnlus 
pymmidalis).  The  "willows"  of  the  Bible  (D13-1J/, 
Isa.  XV.  7,  xliv.' 4,  and  Ps.  cxxxvii.  2;  fsriJ  UIJ?, 
Lev.  xxiii.  40  and  Job  xl.  22)  were  the  Euphrates 
poplars,  ultbough  the  Misbnah  interprets  D'3"lj?  as 
"  willows,"  despite  the  Talmudic  traces  that  the  wil- 
low  had    previously   been    termed    nSVSV  (comp. 
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Ezek.  xvii.  o).  n^zh  (Geu-  xxx.  37;  Hos.  iv.  13; 
the  pp  of  the  Tai;:um)  is  not  tlic  ollicinal  storax 
{Sti/nix  officinalis),  but  the  white  poiilar  (Populua 
aUiii).     See  Plants. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  requires,  according  to 
the  Bible,  "  willows  of  the  Ijrook,"  the  Karaites  and 
recent  exegetes  regarding  this  as  applying  to  the 
booths  themselves,  while  rabljinieal  tradition  refers 
it  to  the  accessor}' decorations  for  the  festival.  One 
tannailic  tradition  seems  to  show  that  the  Biblical 
"willow  of  the  brook"  had  leaves  serrate  like  a 
sickle,  while  the  variety  with  leaves  dentate  like  a 
saw  was  rejected.  Another  tamiaitic  tradition, 
however,  states  that  D'3iy  may  be  used  only  when 
they  have  red  twigs  and  lanceolate  leaves,  they  be- 
ing unavailable  if  they  have  white  twigs  and  round 
leaves.  Babli  combines  these  traditions,  and  identi- 
fies the  former  of  the  two  varieties  of  willow  with 
the  D'3iy,  while  the  useless  willow  is  the  nSVSV 
(Euphrates  poplar).  The  tannaitic  description  of  the 
D'3"iy  corresponds  to  the  trembling  poplar,  or  aspen 
(I'nptihis  ireiiiii/ii).  and  even  more  closely  to  the 
iSalij;  siifKiif,  or  the  French  wilhiw  {S<ili.i-  triiiiidrii). 
Still  another  variety  is  the  XS7'n.  a  willow  with 
red  twigs  and  an  oblong,  sickle-shaped  leaf,  proba- 
bly the  white  willow  {Salix  albii),  and  which  an- 
swers to  the  tannaitic  requirements. 

The  ruling  of  Babli  concerning  the  available  varie- 
ties of  the  willow  was  naturally  adopted  by  the  codi- 
fiers,  such  as  Waimouides.  .losepli  Caro,  liowever, 
followed  by  Mordecai  Jalfe.  dissented,  claiming  that 
the  usage  was  at  variance  with  the  phraseology  of 
the  Ilalakah,  since  all  willow  twigs  are  green,  al- 
though they  become  red  after  sullieient  exposure  to 
thesiui,  so  that  it  is  inadniissiljle  to  reject  twigs  be- 
cause thej'  are  green,  and  not  red. 

In  addition  to  the  species  of  willow  unavailable 
in  lhe\nselves,  twigs  were  forbidden  which  had  been 
placed  under  the  ban,  or  which  had  been  stolen  or 
cut.  or  had  become  dry,  though  twigs  whose  leaves 
had  iiartly  fallen  or  withered  might  be  used.  AVil- 
lows  were  also  used  independently  on  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  as  a  .shield  for  the  altar,  and  were  car- 
ried in  the  proces.sions  which  took  place  daily,  or, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  on  the  seventh 
day,  the  "  willow  of  the  brook  "  receiving  the  name 
of  "hosanna"  from  the  processional  shout. 

Willow  twigs  were  used  for  weaving  baskets  and 
similar  utensils,  peeled  twigs  being  employed  for 
the  liner  grades;  while  the  wood  of  the  willow  and 
poplar  was  made  into  troughs,  etc.  The  galls  on 
the  leaves  of  the  willow  served  to  dye  veils,  and  the 
cotton  of  the  8ee<is  of  the  female  willow  and  poplar 
was  made  into  an  inferior  graile  of  lamp-wick. 

The  Ilaggadah  is  concerned  with  the  willow  only 
so  far  as  it  forms  part  of  the  festal  bush,  in  whi<'li 
the  "willow  of  the  brook"  syndiolizes:  (I)  Ooil; 
(2)  the  impious  aixl  the  ignorant  of  Israel,  who  have 
neither  righteousness  nor  knowledge,  as  the  willow 
has  neither  taste  nor  smell;  (3)  Joseph  and  Haehel, 
who,  like  the  willow,  faded  before  the  rest;  (4)  the 
Sanhedrin,  the  pair  of  twigs  typifying  the  two  sec- 
retaries: (.lithe  mouth,  on  account  of  the  labiate 
leaves.  All  four  trees  syinboli/.e  the  benelicence  of 
the  rain  which  they  cause:  they  fultll  their  purpose 
when  two  fragnuit  and  two  scentless  varieties  of 


trees  are  combined.  These  metaphors  are  repeated 
frequently  in  synagogal  poetry  and  iu  humiletjc  lit- 
erature, with  little  change  or  uddiliou,  cvcu  in  mod- 
ern times. 

E.  o.  II.  I     1... 

wilmersdOrffer,    max,    ritter 

VON:  Bavarian  financier  and  philanthropist;  Ixirn 
at  Bayieuth  April  8,  lS'i4;  dicil  at  }tliinieh  Dec.  20, 
1903.  At  an  early  age  he  entereil  the  Munich  bank- 
ing firm  of  his  uncle,  J.  W.  ObernilorlTer,  whose 
daughter  he  married.  He  was  appointetl  consul- 
general  of  Saxony  and  deconited  with  the  Bavarian 
cross  of  St.  Michael  and  with  the  crossit-s  of  the 
Saxon  Order  of  Merit  and  the  Onler  of  Albri-cht, 
vhile  in  1$S8  he  was  maile  a  knight  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bavarian  Crown.  He  also  received  the  title  of 
privy  commercial  councilor  from  both  Saxony  and 
Bavaria.  A  man  of  high  education,  well  read  in  the 
German  clas-sics,  he  was  an  authority  on  uumisinatics, 
as  well  as  a  iiatron  of  art  and  of  many  clinrilublu 
institutions.  As  a  strict  Jew.  he  al.so  tiKjk  a  great 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  congregation  of 
Alunich,  whose  president  he  was  in  1864  and  18(J5. 

BiBLiOGRjipnY :   Dculxclic    Igrnelllliicht    Zrlliiiiii,    Ri«vn»- 
Ijurg,  IIHM,  No.  I ;  Alio-  Zelt.  den  Jud.  lOM.  No.  1. 

"WILMINGTON.    See  NoiiTii  C.miolin.*. 

WILNA  :  .\iicienl  Lithuanian  city,  capital  of  the 
district  of  tlie  same  name:  situated  on  the  rivers 
Villa  and  Yileika,  about  2(M)  miles  southea.st  from 
Libau  on  the  Baltic,  ami  43ti  miles  southwest  from 
St.  Petersburg.  A  Jewish  settlement  e.vistitl  there 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  writer  NarbutI,  iu 
his  history  of  Wilna,  states  that  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  the  Lithuanian  chief  Gedimin  (1810-41)  then- 
was  a  large  Jewish  community  in  the  ]ilace.  and 
that  the  space  occupied  by  the  streets  inliabitetl  by 
Jews  was  about  oue-tlfth  of  the  area 

Earliest      of  the  whole  city.     From  fully  reliiible 
Set-         datji  accessible  to  him.  Xarluitt  even 

tlement.  specified  the  names  of  the  slrvels  then 
iidiabited  by  Jew.s.  The  historian  Bin- 
linsky  writes  that  under  the  n^ign  of  Olgenl  (1345- 
1377)  the  .lewish  community  of  Wilini  was  consUler- 
able.  This  opinion  is  expresseil  also  by  tin-  writers 
Krashcwsky.  Kniushaar,  Seherewsky  (in  his  ImkiU 
upon  the  Jewish  reconis  of  the  city  of  WiUm).  and 
Vassilievsky.  The  last  named  historian  elaiins  that 
at  the  en<l  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Jewish  e<im- 
munity  of  Wilna  nnmbereil  from  lO.tKM)  to  l.'i.llOO. 
Bershiidski.  in  his  historical  skel<-h  (in  "Yoskhixl," 
1.S81)  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Wilna,  »hows  tlint 
the  records  preserved  in  the  archives  evidence  the 
existence  of  a  Jewish  commuidty  at  Wilna  since  the 
secontl  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Inn  not  iM'fonv 
He  stJites  authoritatively  that  he  was  unalile  In  find 
any  tnice  in   otllcial  "f  » 

recognized   Jewish  <  '•e. 

From  iwattereil  indiiati.i-  'X^ini  iii  \:in..iis  He- 
brew writings  the  conclusion  may  Ix'  dmwn  thai 
Bershadski's  opinion,    to  '  that   n   Inrne 

Jewish  community  npn-  ">1>I'I  i"  tnice 

able  only  to  the  s»'Cond  h.iii  nth  ctn- 

tury,  is  iii'jirer  the  truth  lliaii  ll  In  the  rr- 

sponsji  of  H.  Solomon  I,urla  ol  .  i'ml  half 

of  Hith  cent.)  then-  Is  found  tin 
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'•  We,  the  underslprned,  hereby  oertiry  nnd  witness  with  our 
slgnaturi's  that  whereas  we  have  been  chosen  us  judges  to  decide 
the  controversy  which  has  taken  place  at  Wllna  between  U. 
Isaac  b.  Jacoli  and  R.  Jonali  li.  Isaac,  In  the  matter  of  tlie  taxa- 
tion of  Polotzk,  and  when'as  tlie  disputant  parties  ap|)eared  be- 
fore us,  and  tlie  aforesaid  U.  Jonah  lias  given  to  the  aforesaid 
R.  Isaac  security  In  behaU  of  R.  Abrabam  b.  Jacoband  his  brother 
li.  Menahein.  .  .  . 

'•  Sipned  at  the  city  of  Wilna,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the 
7th  of  Shebat,  lu  the  year  5311)  [  1530] : 

"  Menahein  b.  Eliakim  Trlseash, 
"Meshullam  b.  Jehiel. 
"MeshuUam  b.  Judah." 

In  none  nf  the  rabbinical  writings  is  mention  made 
of  thes<'  rabbis:  but  the  litigants,  R.  Jonah  I).  Isaac, 
R.  Abraham  b.  .lacob  autl  his  brother  Menahcm  (or 
Jlcntlol),  are  mentioned  in  the  otlicial  records,  and 
arecited  by  Bershadski  (•'  Russko-Yevreiski  Arkhiv," 
No.  G9)  as  the  tax-farmers  for  certain  localities,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Polish  king  in  15.56.  In  theresponsaof 
Joel  ha-Levi  Sirkes  (BaH),  second  collection  (Koretz 
178.5),  the  closing  paragraph  of  section  75  has  the 
following:  "The  above  is  the  testimony  given 
before  us  by  Jacob  b.  R.  Menahem  Kaz.  Signed 
in  the  city  of  Wilna,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
week,  twenty-third  day  of  Tamrauz,  in  the  year 
5323  [1.563].  "  Jonathan  b.  R.  Samuel,  Eliezer  b.  R. 
Joel,  Menahem  b.  R.  Samuel  Margolis."  In  the  ex- 
change of  correspondence  on  legal  questions  of  Ma- 
HaRaM  of  Lublin  (Metz,  1769),  the  closing  paragraph 
of  section  7  reads :  "  By  tliis  means  the  murderer 
was  caught  as  set  forth  in  full  in  tlie  testimony 
taken  at  the  city  of  Wilna,  on  the  third  day  of  the 
week,  on  the  twentieth  of  Tammuz,  in  the  year  55.53 
[1.593]."  The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Wilna  was  represented  by  several  rabbis, 
and  not  by  one,  as  small  communities  are,  is  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  community  was  at  that  time 
considerable. 

There  is  evidence  also  that  Jews  resided  in  Wilna 

in  still  earlier  periods.     It  is  known  that  in  1490  the 

plenipotentiary  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  >[oscow,  in  a 

letter  to  King  C.asimir,  complained  of  the  excessive 

tax  imposed  upon  merchants  traveling 

Early        to  and  from  SIoscow  through  Wilna 

Records,  by  the  Jewish  lessee  of  taxes  Michael 
Danilow  ("' Regesty  i  Nadpisi,"  i.,  No. 
308,  St.  Petersburg,  1899).  In  1495  the  grand  duke 
presented  to  the  city  of  Wilna  some  property  which 
formerly  Imd  been  owned  by  a  Jew  named  Jauischev- 
sky  {ih.  No.  215).  In  1507  King  Sigismund  wrote 
that  lie  had  bought  various  goods  from  the  Jewish 
merchant  Jlichael  Rehinkowitz  (Yesofovich  ;  ib.  No. 
231).  Under  the  date  of  1508  there  are  statements 
of  accounts  of  Jewish  lessees  of  taxes  in  Wilna  and 
Brest-Litovsk  (ih.  No.  234).  In  1532  the  Jew  Joshua 
Paskowitz  was  appointed  by  King  Sigismund  as 
chief  collector  of  taxes  on  wax  in  the  market  of 
Wilna  (Bershadski.  "Russko-Yevreiski  Arkhiv," 
No.  140).  In  15.50  a  certain  Jewess,  Fauna  Kaspa- 
rova,  who  resided  at  Wilna,  refused  to  surrender  to 
the  Jewish  court  the  Jew  Chatzka  Issakowitz,  de- 
fying the  Jewish  court  messenger  sent  to  take  him, 
although  she  had  previously  given  bond  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  said  Issakowitz  {ib.  No.  167).  In 
1555  King  Sigismund  granted  to  a  certain  Jew  of 
Wilna  a  lease  for  three  years  of  the  privilege  of 
stamping  coins  (ib.  No.  45).     The  lessees,  in  1560,  of 


the  privilege  of  stamping  coins  in  Wilna  were  the 
Jews  Felix  and  Borodavka  (ib.  No.  125).  In  Sei)l., 
1562,  a  Gentile  brought  liefore  a  magistrate  a 
charge  of  assault  against  a  Jew  by  tlie  name  of 
Israel,  the  defendant  being  described  in  the  com  plaint 
as  a  physician  (ib.  No.  167).  In  1568  King  Sigis- 
mund issued  an  order  commanding  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Wilna  to  pay  the  taxes  due  to  the  treasury 
("Regesty  i  Nadpisi,"  No.  557).  In  1583  tlie  Jew 
Judah  Salamonowitz  of  Wilna  jiaid  taxes  on  goods 
brought  by  hiin  from  Lublin  to  Wilna.  consisting  of 
a  trutkload  of  wine,  licorice,  and  linen  ("Aichco- 
graphichcski  Sbornik,"  part  iii.,  p.  289).  The  name 
of  the  Jew  Moses  Tomchamowitz  of  Wilna,  secre- 
tary of  the  mint,  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  1587 
("Regesty  1  Nadpisi,"  No.  660).  In  1.592  the  citizens 
of  Wilna  attacked  and  destroyed  the  bet  ha-niidrash 
of  Wilna  ("Records  of  the  Community  of  Wilna," 
part  xxviii.,  p.  52,  Wilna,  1901).  In  1593  King  Sigis- 
mund III.  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Wilna  the  privi- 
lege of  buying  real  estate  from  the  noblemen  of 
that  city;  at  the  same  time  he  made  many  other 
concessions  to  thein,  including  permission  to  rebuild 
the  bet  ha-midrash  (Bershadski,  in  "  Voskhod,"  1887). 
From  the  above  data  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
large  Jewish  community  in  Wilna  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  that  until  Ihen  it  was 
insignificant.  The  Jews'  street  in  Wilna,  the  one 
formerly  called  by  the  name  of  St.  Nicholas,  which 
terminates  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary,  was  known 
as  the  "Jews'  street"  in  1592  (Bershadski,  "Istoria 
Yevreiskoi  Obslichiny  v  Wilnye,"  in  "Voskhod," 
1887,  p.  84),  and  is  still  so  called. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Jews  in  Wilna  and 
in  Lithuania  generally  enjoyed  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. At  the  beginning  of  their  settle- 
In  the  Sev-  ment  in  that  country  their  relations 
enteenth.  with  the  non-Jewish  population  were 
Century,  very  friendly.  Even  from  the  orders 
given  by  Bogdan  Chmiclnicki  to  the 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  magnates  it  is  evident  that  up 
to  that  time  the  Lithuanian  Jews  lived  in  liap]>iness 
and  peace,  and  that  only  the  Co.ssacks  subjected 
them  to  oppression  and  maltreatment.  But  from  that 
time  on  they  gradually  sank  into  misfortune.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn,  therefore,  from  the  study 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  Wilna  during  that 
period  is  that  the  kings  and  rulers  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  were  considerate  toward  them,  but  that 
the  non-.Tewish  population  was  extremely  hostile. 
In  1636  King  Ladislaus  IV.  granted  certain  impor- 
tant concessions  to  the  Jews  of  Wilna.  In  1669 
King  Michael  confirmed  six  privileges  previously 
enjoyed  by  them.  King  John  III.,  in  1682,  prr- 
mitted  them  to  conduct  their  own  census-taking. 
Five  years  later  (1687)  the  same  king  wrote  to  the 
commander  of  his  army  and  to  the  governor  of 
Wilna  warning  them  to  see  that  the  Jews  of  Wilna 
were  not  molested  bj-  the  non-Jewish  population, 
and  telling  them  that  they  would  be  held  personally 
responsible  and  punished  severely  for  any  violation 
of  this  order. 

From  the  seventeenth  century  on  the  Wilna  Jews 
passed  from  tragedy  to  tragedy,  the  differences  being 
only  in  degree  and  extent,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
series  of  restrictions  and  limitations  imposed  upon 
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tlicm.  leading  at  times  to  lints  ami  consequent  de- 
struetion  of  property.  lu  1G35  the  poi)uhue.  in  a 
mood  of  frenzy,  destroyed  tlie  newly  erected  and 
elaborately  appointed  Jewish  prayer-house  at  Wilna, 
tearing  to  pieces  eigliteen  scrolls  of  the  Law,  appro- 
priating their  golden  handles  and  everything  else  of 
value,  and  not  leaving  a  stone  of  the  prayer-house 
unturned  (Bershadski.  in  "Voskhod,"  May,  1887)- 
In  1G.58  King  John  Casimir  was  induced  to  issue  a 
circular  iirohibiting  the  Jews  from  engaging  in  cer- 
tain l)usinesses  and  from  accepting  employment  as 
servants  in  the  houses  of  Geutiles  ("Regesty  i 
Nadpisi,"  No.  940).  In  1668  the  trade-union  of 
Wilna  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  Jewish  gla- 
ziers from  enter- 
ing that  union, 
and  forbidding 
glaziers  to  re- 
ceive Jewish  ap- 
prentices or  to 
employ  Jews  in 
any  other  capac- 
ity (/i.  No.  1019). 
In  1664  the  fish- 
ermen's union  of 
Wilna  excluded 
the  Jews  from 
the  fishing  trade 
{ib. ).  In  the 
same  year  the 
king  yielded  to 
the  request  of 
the  citizens  of 
Wilna  and  pro- 
hibited the  Jews 
from  engaging 
in  the  occupa- 
tions of  silver- 
smiths and  gold- 
smiths {ib.  No. 
1022).  It  seems 
also  that  two 
years later(1666) 
the  Jews  were 
excluded  from 
the  grain  busi- 
ness (ib.  No. 
1041),  in  1667 
from  tanning 
(ib.  No.  10.56), 
and  in  1669  from  the  bristle  manufacturing  business 
(ib.  No.  1078).  But  as  long  as  Wilna  remained  under 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  rulers  all  those  restrictions 
and  limitations  were  tolerable;  the  real  and  acute 
stillcring  began  with  the  conquest  of  Wilna  by  the 
Russians  in  1654,  when  the  savage  hordes  of  Co.s- 
sacks,  led  by  their  barbaric  chieftain  Chmielnicki, 
destroyed  everything  destructible  in  the  city,  and 
killed  every  Jew  they  met  (see  "  Entziklopedicheski 
Slovar,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  384).  The  Jews  that  renaained 
were  banished  from  Wilna  by  order  of  the  Russian 
king  Alexis  Mikhailovich  ("Regesty,"  No.  971). 

To  this  w'holesalc  expulsion  from  Wilna  reference 
is  made  in  the  preface  of  "  Be'er  ha-Golah  "  by  R. 
Moses  Ribkes:  "And  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  week, 
on  the  23d  of  Tammuz,  in  5415  [1655],  the  whole  con- 
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gregation  fled  for  its  life  from  the  city  of  Wilna,  as 
one   man.     Those   who   had    provided    themselves 
with  conveyances  carried  their  wives. 
Calamity     children,  and  their  small   belongings 
of  1655.     in  them;  but  those  who  had  no  con- 
veyances traveled  on  foot  and  carried 
their  children  on  their  backs. "     Further  reference  to 
that  catastro|)he  is  made  in  tbe  "Bet  Hillel  "  on  Yo- 
reh  De'ah  (section  21),  and  in  the  responsa  collec- 
tion "Zemah  Zedek  "  (No.  101).    Among  the  exiles 
from  Wilna  in  that  year  were  the  following  promi- 
nent rabbis:    Aaron  Samuel  b.   Israel   Kuidanover 
(who  afterward  became  rabbi  of  Cracow,  and  who 
used  to  supplement  his  signature  with  the  words, 

"the  exile  from 
the  city  of  Wil- 
na'' ;  see  the  pref- 
ace to  his  "Bir- 
kat  ha-Zebah'"); 
Sliabbethai  b. 
ISlv'ir  ha-Kohen 
(author  of  "  Jle- 
gillah  'Afah."  in 
which  the  Wilna 
catastrophe  of 
that  year  is  de- 
scribed); and 
E  p  h  r  a  i  m  b  . 
Aaron  (author  of 
"Slia'ar  Efra- 
yim").  Wilna 
remained  in  the 
hands  of  the 
Russians  for 
about  six  years, 
when  it  again 
came  under  the 
rule  of  the  kings 
of  Poland ;  the 
lot  of  the  Jews, 
however,  re- 
mained  as  bad 
as  ever. 

The  vernacu- 
lar of  the  Jews 
of  Wilna  at  that 
time  seems  to 
have  been  Rus- 
sian. This  con- 
clusion is  drawn 
from  the  following  statement  in  the  volume  of 
responsa  "Geburot  Anasbim "  (p.  26):  "It  hap- 
pened in  the  city  of  Wilna  that  a  man,  at  the  wed- 
ding ceremonies,  used  the  Russian  language  in  be- 
trothing his  bride,  'Ya  tebja  cstum  mekaddesh.'" 
The  date  following  this  is  Dec.  26,  1636. 

Nothing  important  of  a  favorable  nature  happened 
to  the  Jewi.sh  community  of  Wilna  during  the  eight- 
eenth century.     In  1708,  when  Wilna  was  taken  by 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  more  than  20,- 
The  000  died  there  from  famine  and  pesti- 

Eig'liteentli  Icnce  in  a  comparatively  short  time;  a 
Century,     great  number  of  Jews  being  among 
these,  the  community  became  poverty- 
stricken,  and  many  were  compelled  to  leave  the  city 
("Entziklopedicheski  Slovar").     The  author  of  the 
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"Rosh  Yosef,"in  liis  memoirs  (Preface),  says:  "The 
wrath  of  the  oppressor  compelleil  me  to  leave  my 
phice  of  residence,  for  his  arm  was  stronger  tlian 
ours,  and  tlie  wo  aud  terror  which  entered  our  local- 
ity deprived  us  of  our  resting-place  in  tlie  country 
of  Poland."  The  Jews  now  fell  into  such  (le])ths  of 
poverty  that  they  were  unable  to  save  their  princi- 
pal prayer-house  from  being  sealed  by  creditors. 
In  the  "  pinkes  "  of  the  Zedakah  Gedolah  (the  princi- 
pal charitable  society),  under  date  of  the  2d  of  Elul, 
5406(Aug.  3(t,  1707),  the  following  entry  occurs:  "  In 
tliose  days  the  synagogue  was  closed  aud  sealed  for 
almost  a  whole  year.  Tlie  cemetery  also  was  closed." 
On  the  return  to  the  throne  of  King  August  of  Sax- 
ony in  tlie  year  1720,  the  populace  of  Wilna,  mindful 
of  its  hatred  toward  the  Jews,  requested  liim  to  re- 
duce the  privileges  heretofore  granted  to  tlie  latter 
iu  connection  with  the  grain  business.  The  king 
did  not  yield  to  the  request  at  that  time;  hut  in  1742 
the  citizens  secured  the  support  of  the  magistrate, 
who  compelled  the  representatives  of  the  Jewish 
community  to  sign  and  execute  an  agreement  iu 
which  they  surrendered  their  former  rights  and 
privileges.  Thiis  the  Jewish  community  of  Wilna 
continued  to  dwindle  down  to  the  time  of  the  per- 
manent occupation  of  AVilna  by  the  Russians,  when 
the  position  of  the  Jews  improved  somewhat — when, 
in  fact,  they  lived  under  conditions  much  more  fa- 
vorable than  tho.se  of  the  present  day. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  known 
rabbis  of  Wilna:  Abraham  Seg-al  (first  rabbi  of 
Wilna;  mentioned  by  the  author  of  "Sefer  Toledot 
Yizl.iak,"  Prague,  1623);  Meaahem  Manus  Hajes 
(mentioned  in  "Etan  lia-Bzral.ii,"  Koretz,  1636); 
Feibush  Ashkenazi  (meutioued  in  the  "  'Ahodat 
ha-fJcishuni,"  No.  67,  and  in  other  works);  IVEoses 
b.  Isaac  Judah  Lima  (author  of  "Helkat  Meho- 
kik  ") ;  Isaac  b.  Abraham  of  Posen  ;  Nahman  b. 
Solomon  Naphtali  of  Vladimir;  Moses  b.  David 
(known  also  as  R.  Mo.ses  Kremer);  R. 

Rabbis.  Simson  (in  liis  old  age  settled  in  Pal- 
estine); Hillel  b.  Jonah  ha-Levi ; 
Baruch  Kahaua  Rapoport ;  Joshua  Heshel ; 
Samuel  (the  last  head  of  the  bet  din).  From  R. 
Samuel's  time  the  title  "rosh  bet  din"  was  discarded, 
no  rabbi  sub.sequently  elected  being  authorized  to  as- 
sume that  title;  since  then  the  rabbi  has  been  called 
"  moreh  zedek."  The  reason  for  the  abolition  of  the 
title  was  a  quarrel  in  which  U.  Samuel  was  involved 
asa  result  of  his  having  treated  tlie  community  with 
disrespect.  The  rabbinic  school  or  yeshibah,  found- 
ed in  1847,  but  closed  in  1873,  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  eastern  Europe.  W^ilna  is  distinguished 
not  only  by  its  rabbis  but  also  by  the  large  number  of 
eminent  Hebrew  .scholars  who  have  been  liorn  or  have 
resided  tliere.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned :  Ju- 
dah Lob  GoiiDON,  LEBENSonN,  Reichenson,  etc. 

In  1875  the  Jews  of  Wilna  numbered  37,909  in  a 
total  population  of  83,688.  The  census  of  1902 
showed  about  80,000  Jews  in  a  total  population  of 
162,633.  Tlie  explanation  of  this  rapid  increase, 
which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ordinary  growth 
of  urban  populations,  lies  in  the  "May  laws"  of  1882, 
which  prohibited  Jews  from  living  in  rural  districts, 
and  thus  brought  a  large  number  to  Wilna,  as  to 
other  cities.    Iu  Hebrew  literature  Wilna  is  described 


as  the  "mother  city  iii  Israel,"  or  the  "Lithuanian 
Jerusalem":  the  latter  term  originated,  probably, 
with  Napoleon  I.,  when  he  was  iu  Wilna  iu  1812. 

Wilna  contains  a  teachers'  institute  (Jewisli),  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  of  Russia.  To  it 
four  subordinate  elemental'}'  schools  for  Jewish  chil- 
dren are  attached.    After  graduating  from  the  higher 

school  the  students  receive  diplomas 

Communal   as  teachers;  tlie  number  of  sucli  grad- 

In-  uates  is  about  twelve  or  thirteen  annu- 

stitutions.    ally.      The  money  for  the  support  of 

tlie  institute,  about  30,000  rubles  per 
annum,  is  appropriated  by  tlie  government  from  the 
municipal  meat-tax  of  AVilna,  the  burden  of  which 
falls  mainly  upon  the  poor  class  of  the  Jewish  ])opu- 
lation,  siuce  members  of  the  liberal  professions  and 
college  graduates  are  exempt  from  that  tax,  and  the 
well-to-do  class,  not  lieing  strictly  Orthodox  as  a  rule, 
arc  more  or  less  indilTerent  totlie  use  of  kashermeat. 
There  are  about  twenty  elementary  schools  for  Jew- 
ish children,  called  "  people's  schools."  But  neither 
in  these  schools  nor  iu  the  teachers'  institute  and  its 
subordinate  schools  is  instruction  given  in  even  one 
specifically  Jewish  suijject. 

A  soup-kitchen  for  .Jews  is  maintained  in  Wilna, 
in  which  a  substantial  meal,  consisting  of  bread, 
soup,  and  meat,  can  be  had  for  4  copecks  (2  cents). 
The  kitchen  is  much  used  b}'  Jewish  soldiers  stationed 
in  the  city;  the  extremely  poor  receive  their  meals 
free.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  ex- 
clusively from  Jews,  and  liy  the  proceeds  fi-om  cer- 
taiu  Jewish  ballsand  lectures.  About  30,000  persons 
annually  receive  meals  from  it,  one-half  being  mm- 
Jews.  About  112  soldiers  are  annually  recruited, 
uuder  the  general  conscription  laws,  from  the  Jewish 
community  of  Wilna.  The  Jews  are  mostly  engaged 
in  the  export  of  lumber  and  grain,  and  in  shojikeep- 
ing.  Poverty,  prevalent  throughout  Russian  Jewry, 
is  especially  mai  ked  in  Wilna.  It  maj-  safely  be  main- 
tained, although  noactual  .statistics  are  available,  that 
fully  80  per  cent  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Wilna 
do  not  know  in  the  evening  where  the}'  will  obtain 
food  the  next  morning.  In  former  days  a  consider- 
able number  of  people  made  their  liviug  by  the  liquor 
trade,  keeping  saloons  and  inns;  but  a  few  years  ago 
the  Jews  were  excluded  from  that  trade  by  govern- 
mental ordinances.  Recently  model  tenement-houses 
have  been  erected  for  the  Jewish  workmen  of  Wilna 
by  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association. 

The  district  of  Wilna  contains  1,706,3.^)7  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  245,771  are  Jews.  Of  tlie  latter  3.921 
are  occupied  in  agriculture. 

Bibliography  :  Rctjestn  i  NadpisU  St.  Petersburg,  1899:  Rer- 
shartslvi,  Iitis>^J\ii-Yrvn:is}\i  Arhhiv;  idem.  Ochcrk  tVihn- 
skiii  y,vr,isl..,i(il,^lii-hi>i)r,  V'osfc/ioii.  1881-87 ;  AUtu  fyHen. 
sk'ti  l\<nninLssi,  lUlll-:,*. 

II.  u.  B.  R. 

— Typography  :  A  Hebrew  printing-press  was  es- 
tablished in  Wilna  in  1799  by  Baruch  Ro.mm,  as  a 
branch  of  liis  establishment  at  Grodno.  Through 
the  action  of  the  Russian  censorsliip  this  press  luid 
practically  a  monopoly  of  the  Ru.ssian  and  Polish 
markets  from  1845  onward,  when  the  printing  of 
Hebrew  books  was  restricted  to  AVilna  and  Slavuta. 
Between  1847  and  1857  the  Wilna  press  produced  no 
less  than  460  different  works  (enumerated  by  Ben- 
jacob  iu  Steinschneider,  "Hebr.  Bibl."  iv-v.).     This 
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ypaily  average  of  41  works  was  raised  to  63  in  1871 
(E.  Keclus,  •'Xouvclle  Geographie,"  i).  43G).  Espe- 
cially noteworthy  were  llie  Talmuds  of  1835  and 
1880,  which  have  proved  the  standard  editions  for 
the  east  of  Eiiro])e:  a  specimen  Jiage  of  the  latter  is 
given  in  ilhistralion  of  the  article  Talmud.  Besides 
the  many  hooks  |irinted  hy  the  Uoinms,  the  period- 
ical "Ilu-Karniel  "  is  iiulilished  at  Wilua. 

J. 
WILNA,    ABRAHAM.     See  Abkaiia.m   ben 

El.I-IMI    <iK    Wll.NA. 

WILNA  GAON.     See  Eli.taii  bkn  Solomon. 

WINAWER,  SIMON:  Russian  chess-player; 
born  in  Warsaw  183!).  In  1867  he  wasin  Paris;  and 
while  watching  some  games  at  tlie  Cafe  de  la  Re 
gence  in  that  city  he  decided  to  enter  a  tournament 
to  be  held  there.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one  he 
gained  the  second  prize,  defeating,  among  several 
noteil  jilayers,  Samuel  Rosenthal.  He  now  applied 
himself  to  the  game  so  assiduously  that  in  1878  lie 
gained  the  second  prize  at  the  international  tourney 
held  at  Paris.  Zukertort  being  lirst  and  Blackhurne 
third.  In  1881  at  Berlin  he  ilivided  the  third  and 
fourth  prizes  with  Tchigorin:  and  in  1882  at  Vienna 
he  divided  the  first  and  second  prizes  with  Stcinitz. 
In  1883,  [ilaying  in  the  international  tourney  held  in 
London,  he,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  was  not 
placed;  but  at  Nuremberg  (19  entries)  in  the  same 
j'car  he  gained  the  first  prize,  defeating  Blackhurne, 
who  gained  second  i)lace. 

From  this  lime  Winawer  seems  gradually  to  have 
declined  as  a  tournament  player.  At  Dresden  in 
1892  and  again  at  Budapest  in  1896  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  si.xth  place  only,  while  at  Monte  Carlo  in 
1901  he  was  unable  to  gain  a  prize. 

BlBI.IooBAI'Iiv  :  Knciic.  liril.  .suppleinentiiry  vols.,  s.v.  CIicsk; 
Krfiini}Jis  of  ChcttA  Mnsti-r-1'Utii  itnmsl.  from  the  fitTinan 
of  Ji-uii  Diifri'Siif  liv  f.  T.  BlaiKliiini),  New  Uuniet,  ISM. 
s.  A.  P. 

WINCHESTER  :  Ancient  capital  of  England  ; 
county  town  of  Hampshire.  Jews  appear  to  have 
settled  there  at  an  early  date,  one  of  the  first  entries 
in  the  pipe-rolls  referring  to  a  fine  paid  in  1 160  by 
Gentill,  a  Jewess  of  Winchester,  for  the  i)rivilege  of 
not  marrying  a  certain  Jew.  The  Jewry  .seems  to 
have  been  located  in  Shorten  street,  afterward  called 
Jewry  street,  leailing  lo  tlie  North  Gate.  The  syn- 
agogue was  in  Trussil.  now  Jail,  street.  The  Jewry 
must  have  been  a  center  of  some  importance,  as 
Isjiac  of  Chernigov  was  found  there  in  1182  (Jacobs, 
"Jews  of  Angevin  England,"  p.  73).  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  Jloses  b.  Yom-Tob,  who  wrote  the 
"Parke  Nikkud"  now  found  in  the  rabbinic  Bibles, 
lived  at  Winchester  (ih.  p.  124). 

When  I  he  mas,sacres  occurred  in  England  (1189- 
1190).  Winchester  spared  its  Jews,  though  a  couple 
of  years  later  the  blood  accusation  was  raised  against 
n  Winchester  Jew  (see  Richard  of  Devizes,  "Chroni- 
con."  ed.  Ilowlelt,  p.  435).  A  similar  accusation 
was  brought  against  the  Winchester  Jews  in  1232 
(Rigg,  "Select  Pleas,"  p.  xiv.).  In  a  description  of 
the  alleged  murder  of  1193  Winchester  is  calleil  "  the 
Jerusalem  of  Ihe  Jews"  in  those  parts,  and  is  staticl 
to  have  had  relations  with  Jews  of  France  (probably 
Rouen).  The  most  prominent  Jew  of  AVinchesler  in 
the  eleventh  century  was  probably  Deulacrcsse  or 


Cresselin,  who  was  an  agent  of  Aaiion  of  Lincoln, 
and  who  obtained  possession  of  some  of  the  letter's 
lauds  after  his  death. 

Several  Jewesses  are  mentioned  in  tlie  records  as 
lending  money  at  Winchester,  notably  Chera  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  Licorice  in  tlie  thirteenth  (lA. 
pp.  19-27).  An  elaborate  list  of  tniusactioDs  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Thomas  of  Charlecole  about  12.'i8 
shows  that  Jewesses  of  those  days  liiul  Ihe  right  of 
holding  land  as  security  for  payment  of  debt.  Lic- 
orice agreed  to  pay  the  large  line  of  1'5,0(K)  on  suc- 
ceeding to  the  estate  of  hi  r  Ioi-.1p:iiiiI    Diiviil  of  0\ 


Plan  of  Wimlifster.  EmrlamI,  In  the  Thln>'«'nlli  ivniury,  Mimh. 
Ing  Ihe  Pualtioii  of  the  Jewish  guurtiT. 

ford,  in  1244  (lA.  p.  27,  note).     Winchester  liad  nu 

AiiCiiA  up  to  the  lime  of  the  expulsion,  and  was, 

therefore,  a  licensed  place  of  residence  for  the  Jews 

while  they  remained  in  England.     At  Ihe  time  of 

the  e.\i)ulsion  a  number  of  lioust'S  and  oul.stamling 

debts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king  from  the  Jews 

of  Winchester  ("Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  St>c.  Eng."  i.  137). 

The  position  of  the  Jews  must  have  Ik-cii  excepiion- 

ally  favonihle  in  Winchester,  because  one  of  them 

was  even  received  into  the  merchants'  gild,  a  mosl 

unusual  case,  none  other   being   known   in   early 

Anglo-Jewish  history. 

BlBi.iOGR.\rny:  JarolMi,  J<ir»  of  Anotvtn  Englnn<t.px^  133. 
H«-iai,;iNI:  iU\m-T.  IIMiiniiif  »'iiirhri4fr.tl.liv:  kllrbro. 
U'iiiclieMcr,  p.  ICO:  NorRati',  Aiiurriii  KiiuIiiikI,  I.  31. 

w . 

WINDOWS  ("hallon."  "arubbah"):  The  ell 
mail-  I'f  l':ili  siine  and  theciisloinsof  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  Orient  alike  ren.leretl  the  house  U-ss  im- 
portant than  it  is  in  the  Occident,  since  it  was  more 
a  sleeping  apartment  than  a  place  for  work,  or  even 
for  occupancy  during  the  day  (comp.  IIoipk). 
Many  large  windows,  therefore,  were  not  desin-<l. 
since  they  would  ailmit  heal  in  summer  and  ntin  iiml 
cold  in  winter.     In  like  manner,  the  A  v- 

Ionian  and  the  Egyptian  house  hml   I  >» 

(comp,  Perrot  and  i'hipie/..  "Art  in  Chalilta,  i.  lf<6 
ft  nfi/.:  Wilkinson.  "  Miinners  ami  Customs  of  flic 
Ancient  Egyptians."  i     •  In  this  rfii|xvt 

the  houses  of  minleni  1  ;  ri-<-i»<ly  rt-»«-mlile 

tlio8t>  of  the  ancient  lUhrews.  for  tlie  window* 
which  look  on  the  stret-t  arc  very  snmll  anil  arc 
placed  high  in  the  wall.  Ihn-  ••  to  tlio 

winilows  of  the  Temple  o'  li   werr 

narrow  and  hiirh  (I  Kings  vil.  l,ir^..  » idi-  win- 
dows were  rcMrvt-d.  like  pimeU  <'f  cethir  wood  and 
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mural  paintiugs,  for  the  luxurious  palaces  of  the 
great  (.ler.  xxii.  14). 

Although  excavations  show  that  Glass  was  known 
to  the  Assyrians  and  Bab3'loniaus,  as  well  as  to  tlie 
Egyptians,  at  a  very  early  time,  it  was  never  used 
for  windows  in  the  ancient  East.  Openings  for 
light  and  air  were  either  lefct  entirely  free,  as  was 
often  the  case  in  the  simple  peasants'  huts,  or 
they  had  a  sliulter  or  wooden  lattice;  even  the  win- 
dows of  the  Temple  had  imraovahle  gratings  of 
wood  (I  Kings  vi.  4,  K.  V.).  Usually,  however, 
these  lattices  were  so  constructed  that  they  could  be 
removed,  or  thrown  apart  like  doors.  The  windows 
could  be  opened  (II  Kings  xiii.  17),  for  Ahaziali  fell 
through  an  open  window  (II  Kings  i.  2).  Such 
means  of  cltisure  were  naturally  very  unsafe,  and 
thieves  could  easil)'  enter  the  house  by  means  of  the 
window  (Joel  ii.  9;  comp.  Jer.  is.  21). 

E.  (J.  II.  I.  Be. 

WINDS  :  Ancient  Hebrew  literature  recognizes 
only  four  winds — north,  south,  east,  and  west,  hav- 
ing no  names  for  those  from  intermediate  points,  so 
that  such  a  designation  as  "north"  has  a  wide  range 
of  application.  The  dwelling-places  of  the  winds 
were  in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  ("kezot  ha- 
arez  ");  there  they  were  confined  in  storehouses, 
from  which  Yinvn  sent  them  forth  (Jer.  x.  13,  xiix. 
36,  li.  16;  B.  B.  vi.  7).  According  to  Rev.  vii.  1, 
these  storehouses  were  guarded  by  four  angels,  who 
restrained  the  winds,  as  they  continually  strove  to 
break  loose  (comp.  Enoch,  Ixxvi.  1  et  seq. :  "At  the 
ends  of  the  earth  I  saw  twelve  doors  opened  toward 
all  the  quarters  of  heaven,  and  the  winds  came  forth 
from  them,  and  blew  over  the  earth ").  The  an- 
cient Hebrews  had  no  conception  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  winds;  for  them,  as  for  every  ancient  peo- 
ple, the  wind  was  a  mysterious  creation,  whose 
paths  were  always  unknown  (Eccl.  xi.  5  [R.  V.J ; 
John  iii.  8).  Indeed,  in  their  action,  as  in  their  ori- 
gin, the  winds  were  phenomena  wholly  without  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge  (Ps.  cvii.  2.5-27;  Mark 
iv.  41),  and  Yiiwn's  power  appeared  the  greater  in 
that  it  was  lie  who  created  them  (Amos  iv.  13), 
causing  them  to  come  from  out  His  treasuries  (Ps. 
cxxxv.  7;  Jer.  x.  13,  li.  16),  and  controlling  their 
power  and  "weight"  (Job  xxviii.  25).  He  likewise 
made  them  His  messengers  and  servants  (Ps.  civ.  4 
[R.  v.],  cxlviii.  8),  and  u.sed  the  "stormy  winds"  as 
instruments  in  the  execution  of  His  judgments  (Isa. 
xxix.  6;  Amos  i.  14;  Wisdom  v.  23;  Ecclus.  [Si- 
rach]  xxxix.  28). 

The  Hebrews,  as  was  natural,  carefully  distin- 
guished the  characteristics  of  the  individual  winds. 
The  north  wind  was  icy  cold  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xliii. 
20;  comp.  LXX.,  Prov.  xxvii.  16;  Job  xxxvii.  9), 
so  that  Jerome  called  it  "ventus  durissimus." 
When  it  came  frcmi  the  nortli  it  brought  rain  (Prov. 
XXV.  23),  and,  according  to  Joscphus,  the  sailors  on 
the  coast  called  the  stormy  wind  from  the  north, 
which  scourges  the  waves,  "the  black  north  wind  " 
("B.J."  iii.  9,^  3).  The  east  wind,  which  came 
from  the  Syrian  desert  (Jer.  iv.  11,  xiii.  24;  Job  i. 
19),  was  the  hot  wind,  which  parclied  the  crops  and 
blighted  the  trees  (Gen.  xli.  6.  23.  27;  Ezek.  xvii. 
10,  xix.  12;  Hos.  xiii.  15;  Jonah  iv.  8).  Hence  the 
Septuagint  usually  calls  it  Kavaov  ("the  burner"). 


When  it  developed  into  a  storm  it  was  especially 
dangerous  because  of  the  violence  of  its  blasts  (Job 
i.  19,  xxvii.  21;  Isa.  xxvii.  8;  Jer.  xviii.  17;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  26;  Ps.  xlviii.  8  [A.  V.  7J).  The  south  wind 
also  was  a  hot  wind  (Job  xxxvii.  17;  Luke  xii.  55); 
althougli  the  due  south  wind  blows  but  seldom  in 
Palestine.  From  the  west  came  the  refreshing  eve- 
ning breeze  which  brought  rain  (Gen.  iii.  8;  Cant, 
ii.  17;  I  Kings  xviii.  -i'i  tt  setj. ;  Luke  xii.  54;  also 
Cant.  iv.  16,  where  northwest  and  southwest  winds 
are  jirobably  meant). 

E.  o.  II,  I.  Be. 

WINE.— Biblical  Data:  The  juice  of  the 
grape  is  the  subject  of  special  praise  in  tlie  Scrip- 
tures. Tiie  "  vine  tree  "  isdistinguished  from  the  other 
trees  in  the  forest  (Ezek.  xv.  2).  The  lig-treeisuext 
in  rank  to  the  vine  (Deut.  viii.  8),  though  as  food  the 
tig  is  of  greater  importance  (comp.  Xum.  xx.  5)tlian 
the  "  wine  which  cheereth  God  and  man"  (Judges  ix. 
18;  comp.  Ps.  civ.  15;  Eccl.  x.  19).  Wine  is  a  good 
stimulant  for  "such  as  be  faint  in  the 'wilderness"  (II 
Sam.  X  vi.  2),  and  for  "  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts  " 
(Prov.  XX xi.  6). 

The  goodness  of  wine  is  reflected  in  the  figure  in 
which  Israel  is  likened  to  a  vine  brought  from  Egypt 
and  planted  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  it  took  deep 
root,  spread  out,  and  prospered  (Ps.  Ixxx.  9-11).  The 
blessed  wife  is  like  "a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of  thy 
house"  (Ps.  cxxviii.  3).  When  peace  reigns  every 
man  rests  "under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree"  (I 
Kings  V.  5  [A.  V.  iv.  25]).  An  abundance  of  wine 
indicates  prosperity.  Jacob  blessed  Judah  that  "he 
washed  his  garments  in  wine  and  his  clothes  in  the 
blood  of  grapes"  (Gen.  xlix.  11). 

Bread  as  an  indispensable  food  and  wine  as  a  lux- 
ury represent  two  extremes;  they  were  used  as 
signs  of  welcome  and  good-will  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
xiv.  18).  A  libation  of  wine  was  part  of  the  cere- 
monial sacrifices,  varying  in  quantity  from  one-half 
to  one-fourth  of  a  hin  measure  (Num.  xxviii.  14). 

Wine-drinking  was  generally  accompanied  by 
singing  (Isa.  xxiv.  9).  A  regular  wine-room  ("bet 
ha-yayin  ")  was  used  (Cant.  ii.  4),  and  wine-cellars 
("ozerot  yayiu  "  ;  I  Chron.  xxvii.  27)  are  mentioned. 
The  wine  was  bottled  in  vessels  termed  "nebel"  and 
"  nod  "  (I  Sam.  i.  24,  xvi.  20),  made  in  various  .shajjcs 
from  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  was  sold  in 
bath  measures.  The  wine  was  drunk  from  a  "miz- 
rak,"  or  "gabia'  "  (bowl;  Jer.  xxxv.  5),  or  a  "kos" 
(cup).  The  wine-press  was  called  "gat"  and  "pu- 
rah";  while  the  "yekeb"  was  probably  the  vat  into 
which  the  wine  flowed  from  the  press.  The  "  vine  of 
Sodom  "  (Deut.  xxxii.  32),  which  probab)}-  grew  by 
the  Dead  Sea,  was  the  poorest  kind.  The  "  vine  of 
the  fields  "  (II  Kings  iv.  89)  wasa  wild,  uncultivated 
sort,  and  the  "sorck"  (Isa.  v.  2)  was  the  choicest 
vine,  producing  dark-colored  grapes;  in  Arabic  it  is 
called  "surik." 

There  were  different  kinds  of  wine.  "  Yayin"  was 
the  ordinary  matured,  fermented  wine,  "  tirosh  "  was 
a  new  wine,  and  "  shekar  "  was  an  old,  powerful  wine 
("  strong  drink  ").  The  red  wine  was  the  better  and 
stronger  (Ps.  Ixxv.  9  [A.  V.  8];  Prov.  xxiii.  31). 
Perhaps  the  wine  of  Hclbon  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18)  and 
the  wine  of  Lebanon  (Hos.  xiv.  7)  were  white  wines. 
The  vines  of  Hebron  were  noted  for  their  large  clus- 
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ters  of  grapes  (Xiim.  xiii.  2:J).  Samaria  was  the 
tenter  of  vineyards  (Jer.  xxxi.  5;  Micali  i.  C),  anil 
the  Eplirainiites  were  heavy  wine-ilrinkers  (Isa. 
xxviii.  1).  There  were  also"  yuyiu  lia-rekuh  "(spiced 
wiue;  Cant.  viii.  2),  '"ashishah"  (liarileneil  sirup  of 
grapes),  "sheinarini  "  (wine-dregs),  and  '"liouiez  ya- 
yiu  "  (vinegar).  Sonic  wines  were  mixed  with  poi- 
sonous substances  ("yay  in  tar'eluh  "  ;  Ps.  Ix.  5;c(imp. 
Ixxv.  9,  "mesck"  [mixture]).  The"  wine  of  the  con- 
demned "  ("yen  'anushim  ")  is  wine  paid  as  a  forfeit 
(Amos  ii.  8),  and  "  wine  of  violence  "  (Prov.  iv.  17)  is 
wine  oblained  bj-  illegal  means. 

K,  <:.  II.  J.  I).  E. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature :    Wine  is  called 

"yayin  "  because  it  brings  lamentation  and  wailing 
("yelalah  "  and  "  wai  ")  into  the  world,  and  "  tirosh  " 
because  one  that  drinks  it  habitually  is  certain  to 
become  poor  (C'n''n  =  L"l  NMn)-  H.  Kahana  .siid  the 
latter  term  is  written  sometimes  CITD.  and  .some- 
times tTD;  that  means,  if  drunk  in  moderation  it 
gives  leadership  (C'NI  =  " head  ") ;  if  drurdv  in  ex- 
cess it  leads  to  poverty  (Yoma  7Cb).  "Tirosh"  in- 
cludes all  kinds  of  sweet  juices  and  must,  and  docs 
not  include  fermented  wiue  (Tosef.,  Ned.  iv.  3). 
"  Yayin  "  is  to  be  distinguished  from  "sliekar";  the 
former  is  diluted  with  water  ("  niazug  ") ;  the  latter 
is  lUidiUitcd  ("yayin  l.iai";  Num.  H.  x.  8;  comp. 
Sifre.  Num.  23).  In  Talmudic  usage  "shekar" 
means  "mead,"  or  "beer,"  and  according  to  Ii. 
Pajia,  it  denotes  drinking  to  satiety  and  intoxication 
(Suk.  4yb). 

In  metaphorical  usage,  wine  represents  the  es- 
sence of  goodness.  The  Torah,  Jerusidem,  Israel, 
the  Jlcssiah,  the  righteous— all  are  compared  to 
wine.  The  wicked  are  likened  unto  vinegar,  and 
the  good  num  who  turns  to  wickedness  is  compared 
to  sour  wine.  Elea/.ar  b.  Simeon  was  called  "  Vine- 
gar, the  son  of  Wine  "  (15.  M.  SSb).  The  wine  which 
is  kept  for  the  righteous  in  the  world  to  come  has 
been  preserved  in  the  grape  ever  since  the  six  days 
of  creation  (Ber.  3-lb). 

The  process  of  making  wine  began  with  gather- 
ing the  grapes  into  a  vat  ("  gat ").     There  were  vats 
hewn  out  of  stone,  ci'niented  or  potter-made  vats, 
and  wooden  vats  ("Ab.  Zarali  v.   11).     Next  to  the 
vnt  was  a  cistern  ("bor"),  into  which  the  juice  iiiu 
through  a  connecting   trough  or  pipe  ("/innor"). 
Two  vats  were  sometimes  connecteil  with  one  cistern 
(15.  K.  ii.  2).     The  building  containing  or  adjoining 
the  wine-presses  was  called  "bet  ha-gat"  (Tosef., 
Ter.  iii.  7).     The  newly  pressed  wine  was  strained 
through  a  lilter,  sometinus  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel 
("  meshammeret "  ;  Y<T.  Ter.  viii.  ;i),  or 
Presses       through   a   linen  cloth  ("sudar"),    in 
and  Kecep-  order  to  r<'niove  husks,  stjdks.  etc.     A 
tacles.        wooden  roller  or  beam,  li.\ed  into  a 
socket  in  the  wall,    was   lowered   to 
press  the  grapes  down  into  the  vat  (Shab.  i.  9;  Toh. 
X.  8). 

The  cistern  was  emptied  by  a  ladle  or  dipper  callid 
the  "mahaz"  (Toh.  x.  7),  the  wine  being  transfernd 
to  large  receptacles  known  variously  as  "  kad,"  "  Ijan- 
Ijan,"  "garab."  "danna."  and  "habit,"  Two  styles 
of  habit,  thcLydian  and  the  Helhhhemite  (Niddah 
vi.  (■>),  were  used,  the  former  being  a  smaller  barrel 
or  cask.   All  these  receptacles  were  rouniled  earthen 


ves.sels,  tightly  Si'aled  with  pitch.  The  foster-mother 
of  Abaye  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  six- 
measure  cask  properly  scaled  is  worth  more  tliuu  un 
eight-measure  cask  that  is  not  sealed  (13.  ly.  12u). 
New  wine  stood  for  at  least  forty  days  before  it  was 
admissible  as  a  driuk-olleriug  (Edi'iy.  vi.  1 ;  15.  B. 
97a).  When  the  wine  had  sulllciently  settled  it  was 
drawn  olT  into  bottles  known  a.s  "  lagin"  or  "  leginah" 
and  "zar/.ur,"  the  latter  being  a  stone  ves.si-1  ^%ith  a 
rim  and  sindner,  a  kind  of  cooler  (Saidi.  KKJa);  uo 
earthen  liitcher,  "hazab,"  was  also  used  (Xlen.  viii. 
7).  The  drinking-vessel  was  the  Uiblical  "  kos."  The 
wine  was  kept  in  cellars,  and  from  tlieni  wasreniovcd 
to  storerooms  called  "  lieftelj,"  or  "apo|ilf "  {nr:Ufi,kii), 
a  pantry  or  shelves  in  the  wineshop.  Kottlesof  wiue 
from  this  pantry  were  e.\ posed  for  sale  in  baskets  iu 
front  of  the  counter  ("Ab.  Zarah  ii.  7,  3Ub). 

The  ((uality  of  a  wine  was  kn<jwu  by  its  color  and 
b}'  the  locality  Uom  which  it  came,  red  wine  being 
better  than  white  wine.  IJeruhim  (probably  the 
Coreiu  of  Joscphus)  iu  Palestine  pro<luced  the  best 
wine  (Men.  viii.  6),  after  which  came  the  ret!  wine 
of  Phrygia(Pcrugila;  Shab.  147b),  tUo 
Varieties,  light-red  wine  of  Sharon  (Siiab.77a), 
and  "yayin  Kushi  "  (Ethiopian  wine; 
15.  15.  97b).  There  were  special  nii.\tures  of  wine. 
Among  these  were:  (1)  "alunlit,"  made  of  old  wine, 
with  a  mixture  of  very  clear  water  and  balsitm  ;  used 
especially  after  bathing  (To«ef.,  Dem.  i.  24;  "Ah.  Za- 
rali 30a);  (2)  "kafrisin"  (caper-wine,  or,  according  to 
Hashi,  Cyprus  wine),  an  ingre<lient  of  the  8acre<l  in- 
cense (Ker.  Oa);  (3)  "yen  /immukin"  (raisin-wine); 
(4)  "  inomiliu  "  (oii<6/ith),  wiue  mi.ved  with  honey  and 
pepper(Shab.  xx.  2;  'Ab.  Ztirah  I.e.);  (5)  "ilyoston" 
(•//Xioortoi),  a  sweet  wine  ("vinum  dnlce")  from 
grapesdried  in  the  sun  forlhree days,  and  then  gath- 
ered and  trodilen  in  the  midday  heat  (Men.  viii.  0;  B. 
15.  97b);  ((i)"me'ushshan,"  from  the  juice  of  smoked 
or  fumigated  sweet  giiipes(Meu.  I.e.);  not  tit  for  li- 
bation ;  (7)  "enogeron  "  (oi iii) a/w),  n  sauce  of  oil  and 
garnm  to  which  wine  was  nddwl;  (H)  "apifelewi/in" 
{(i-vKnrra.it^cn),  a  wine  emetic,  taken  liefore  a  meal 
(Shab.  12a);  (9)  "kumlHou"  ("couditum").  a  spicetl 
wineCAb.  Zanih  ii.  8);  (10)  "pe.siuliton  "  ("absinlhi- 
alun\"),  a  bitter  wine  (Yer.  Ab.  Zarali  il.  H);  (11) 
"yen  tappuhiin,"  made  (mm  apples;  elder;  (12>"yen 
teniarim,"ilate-wine.  Wine  made  fr.im  l.tjii»  sgniwn 
on  isolated  vines  ("roglit")  is   di  i    from 

that  made  of  the  gnipes  of  a  vin.  d  fnun 

branches  or  tnuned  over  an  espalier  ("dulil");  the 
latter  was  unlit  for  lilialion  (Men.  8flb). 

Oiiring  thelinieof  fcrnienialinn  the  winetlial  was 
alTecled  with  sourness  wascidled  "  yayin  Ijom-s  "  ( Yer. 
Pe'ah  ii..  end),  and  when  maluriil  sour  It  was  "ho- 
me? "  (vinegar).  (3o<h1  vinegar  wis  made  by  pulluig 
barley  iu  the  wine.  In  former  lime*  Judcaii  wino 
never  becam.-  sour  unhs.*  baib  v  «a^  put  In  it  :  but 
after  the  ilestriiclion  of  Ihe  T  ''■ 

tic  piis-sed  lo  the  Edomile  i  K. 
egar  w  as  called  the  "  I" 
Fresh  wine  iM^foro  f. 
inl-gal  "  (wine of  the  v:i- 
wine  wasof  the  curniii  " 

previous  year  wai  calliil  "  yayin  > 
The  tbinl  year's  viiilai;i-  \\n*  "yM> 
(very  old  wine).     Onllniiry,  fcrnu-utnl  wiue.  ttc^uid- 
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ins  to  Raba,  must  be  strong  euoiigh  to  take  oue- 
tliinl  water,  otherwise  it  is  uot  to  be  regarded  as 
wine  (Sliab.  77a).  R.  Joseph,  who  was  blind,  could 
tell  by  tjisto  whether  a  wine  was  up  to  the  standard 
of  Raba  ('Er.  54a). 

Wine  taken  in  moderation  was  considered  a 
healthful  stimulant,  possessing  many  curative  ele- 
ments. The  Jewish  sages  wei'e  wont  to  say,  "  Wine 
is  the  greatest  of  all  medicines;  where  wine  is  lack- 
ing, there  drugs  are  necessary "  (B.  B.  58b).  R. 
Huna  said,  "Wine  lieljis  to  open  the  heart  to  reason- 
ing" (B.  B.  12b).  K.  Papa  thought  that  when  one 
could  substitute  beer  for  wine,  it  should  be  done  for 

the  sake  of  economy.     But  his  view  is 

Medicinal    opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  preser- 

Value.        vation  of  one's  health  is  paramount 

to  considerations  of  economy  (Shall. 
140b).  Three  things,  wine,  white  bread,  and  fat 
meat,  reduce  the  feces,  lend  erectuess  to  one's  bear- 
ing, and  strengthen  the  sight.  Very  old  wine  benefits 
the  whole  body  (Pes.  42b).  Ordinary  wine  is  harm- 
ful to  the  intestines,  but  old  wine  is  beneficial  (Ber. 
51a).  ■  Rabbi  was  cured  of  a  severe  disorder  of 
the  bowels  by  drinking  apple-wine  seventy  years 
eld,  a  Gentile  having  stored  away  300  casks  of  it 
('Ab.  Zarah  40b).  "The  good  things  of  Egypt" 
(Gen.  xlv.  23)  which  Joseph  sent  to  his  father  are 
supposed  by  R.  Eleazar  to  have  included  "  old  wine," 
which  satisfies  the  elderly  person  (.Meg.  16b).  At 
the  great  banquet  given  by  King  Aliasuerus  the 
wine  put  before  each  guest  was  froiu  the  province 
"n-heuce  became  and  of  the  vintage  of  the  year  of  his 
tirth  (Meg.  12a).  Until  the  age  of  forty  liberal  eat- 
ing is  beneficial;  but  after  forty  it  is  better  to  drink 
more  and  eat  less  (Shab.  152a).  R.  Papa  said  wine 
is  more  nourishing  when  taken  in  large  mouthfids. 
Raba  advised  students  who  were  provided  with  lit- 
tle wine  to  take  it  in  liberal  drafts  (Suk.  49b)  in 
order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  it. 
Wine  gives  an  appetite,  cheers  the  body,  and  satis- 
fies the  stomach  (Ber.  3.5b).  After  bleeding,  accord- 
ing to  Rab,  a  substantial  meal  of  meat  is  necessary ; 
according  to  Saiuuel,  wine  should  be  taken  freely, 
in  order  that  the  red  of  the  wine  may  replace  the  red 
of  the  blood  that  has  been  lost  (Shab.  129a). 

The  benefit  derived  from  wine  depends  upon  its 
being  drunk  in  moderation,  as  overindulgence  is  in- 
jurious. Abba  Saul,  who  was  a  grave-digger,  made 
careful  observations  upon  bones,  and  found  that  the 
bones  of  those  who  had  drunk  natural  (unmixed) 

wine  were  "scorched";  of  those  who 

■Wine-       had   used  mixed  wine  were  dry  and 

Bibbing,      transparent;  of  those  who  had  taken 

wine  in  moderation  were  '"oiled,"  that 
is,  they  had  retamed  the  marrow  (Niddah  24b1. 
Some  of  the  rabbis  were  light  drinkers.  R.  Joseph 
and  Mar  'Ukba,  after  bathing,  were  given  cups  of 
inomilin  wine  (see  above).  R.  Joseph  felt  it  going 
through  his  body  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  his 
toes,  and  feared  another  cup  would  endanger  his  life ; 
yet  ilar  'Ukba  drank  it  every  da}'  and  was  not  un- 
pleasantly affected  by  it,  having  taken  it  habitually 
(Shab.  140a).  R.  Judah  did  not  take  wine,  except 
at  religious  ceremonies,  such  as  "Kiddush."  "Hab- 
dalah,"  and  the  Seder  of  Passover  (four  cups).  The 
Seder  wine  affected  hiiu  so  seriously  that  he  was 


compelled  to  keep  his  head  swathed  till  the  follow- 
ing feast-day— Pentecost  (Ned.  49b). 

The  best  remedy  for  drunkenness  is  sleep.  "  Wine 
is  strong,  but  sleep  breaks  its  force "  (B.  B.  10a). 
Walking  throws  off  the  fumes  of  wine,  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  exercise  being  in  the  proportion  of 
about  tliree  miles  to  a  quarter-measure  of  Italian 
wine  ('Er.  G4b).  Rubbing  the  palms  and  knees  with 
oil  and  salt  was  a  measure  favored  by  some  scholars 
who  had  indulged  overmuch  (Shab.  66b). 

For  religious  ceremonies  wine  is  preferable  to 
other  beverages.  Wine  "cheereth  God"  (Judges 
ix.  13);  hence  no  religious  ceremony  should  be  per- 
formed with  other  beverages  than  wine  (Ber.  35a). 
Over  all  fruit  the  benediction  used  is  that  for  "the 
fruits  of  the  tree."  but  over  wine  a  special  benedic- 
tion for  ■'  the  fruits  of  the  vine  "  is  pronounced  (Ber. 
vi.  1).  This  latter  benediction  is.  according  to  R. 
Eliezer,  pronounced  only  when  the  wine  has  been 
properly  mixed  with  water.  Over  natural  wine  the 
l)cuediction  is  the  same  as  that  ti.sed  for  the  "fruits 
of  the  tree"  (Ber.  50b).  The  drinking  of  natural 
wine  on  the  night  of  Passover  is  not  "in  the  man- 
ner of  free  men"  (Pes.  108b).  "Kiddush"  and 
"  Ilahdalah  "  should  be  recited  over  a  cup  of  wine. 
Beer  may  be  used  in  countries  where  that  is  the 
national  beverage  (Pes.  106a,  107a).  According  to 
Raba,  one  may  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  binich  of 
grapes  into  a  cup  and  say  the  "Kiddush"  (B.  B. 
97b).  The  cup  is  filled  with  natural  wine  during 
grace,  in  memory  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  the  best 
wine  is  produced  ;  but  after  grace  the  wine  is  mixed. 

The  words  introducing  the  grace,  "Let  us  praise 
Him  whose  food  we  have  eaten,  and  by  whose  good- 
ness we  live,"  are  said  over  a  cup  of  wine,  part  of 
which  is  passed  to  the  hostess  (Ber.  50a).  Ulla, 
when  the  guest  of  R.  Nahman.  was  invited  to  pro- 
nounce the  grace  over  wine,  and  the  latter  suggested 
the  propriety  of  sending  part  of  the  wine  to  his 
guest's  wife,  Yalta;  but  Ulla  demurred,  declaring 
that  the  host  is  the  principal  channel  of  blessing, 
and  passed  it  to  R.  Nahman.  When  Yalta  heard 
this  she  was  enraged,  and  expressed  her  indignation 
by  going  to  the  wine-room  ("be  hamra  ")  and  break- 
ing up  400  casks  of  wine  (Ber.  51b).  R.  Akiba, 
when  lie  made  a  feast  in  honor  of  his  son,  proposed, 
"  Wine  and  long  life  to  the  Rabbis  and  their  disci- 
ples!" (Shab.  67b). 

Following  the  Scriptural  precept,  "Give  strong 
drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine 
unto  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts"  (Prov.  xxxi.  0;, 
the  Rabbis  ordered  ten  cups  of  wine  to  be  served 
with  the  "  meal  of  consolation  "  at  the 
In  mourner's  house:   three  cups   before 

Mourning,  the  meal,  "to  open  the  bowels,"  three 
cups  between  courses,  to  help  diges- 
tion, and  four  cups  after  the  grace.  Later  four 
cups  were  added  in  honor  of  the  hazzanim,  the  par- 
nasiiH,  the  Temple,  and  the  nasi  Gamaliel.  So  many 
cups  producing  drunkenness,  the  last  four  were 
afterward  discontinued  (Ket.  8b).  Apparently  this 
custom  was  in  force  when  the  Temple  was  in  ex- 
istence, and  persisted  in  Talmudic  times;  it  dis- 
appeared in  the  geonic  period.  R.  Hanan  declared 
that  wine  was  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  con- 
soling the  bereaved  and  rewarding  the  wicked  for 
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whiilever  good  tlicy  may  do  in  this  world,  in  order 
thiit  they  may  have  no  chiim  upon  the  world  to 
come  (Sanh.  70a).  After  the  destruction  of  IIm; 
Temple  many  Pharisees,  as  a  sij;n  of  mourninjir, 
vowed  to  abstain  from  eating  meat  and  drinking 
wine,  but  were  dissuaded  from  issuing  a  decree 
which  the  public  could  not  observe  (B.  IJ.  00b).  R. 
Judah  b.  Bathyia  said,  "Meat  was  the  principal  ac- 
companiment of  joy  in  the  time  of  the  Temple,  wine 
in  post-e.\ilic  times  "  (Pes.  lOiJa). 

Kab  said  that  for  three  days  after  purchase  the 
seller  is  responsible  if  the  wine  turns  sour;  but  after 
that  his  responsibility  ceases.  I{.  Samuel  declared 
that  responsibility  falls  U])on  the  inirchaser  imme- 
<lialely  upon  the  delivery  of  the  wine,  the  rule  being 
'■  Wine  rests  (m  the  owner's  shouldei'S."  I{.  I.Iiyya 
b.  .Joseph  said,  "  Wine  must  share  the  owner's  luck  " 
(B.  B.  96a,  b,  98a).  If  one  sells  a  cellarful  of  wine, 
the  purchaser  must  accept  ten  casks  of  .sour  wine  in 
every  hundred  (Tosef.,  B.  B.  vi.  6).  Whoever  sells 
spiced  wine  is  responsible  for  sourness  until  the  fol- 
lowing Pentecost  {i.e.,  imtil  the  hot  weather  sets  in). 
If  he  sells  "old  wine,"  it  nuist  be  of  the  second 
year's  vintage ;  if  "  very  old  wine  "  ("  meyushshan  "), 
it  must  be  of  the  third  year's  vintage;  (B.  B.  vi.  2). 

The  question  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  car- 
riers of  wine  ("shekulai")  is  discussed.  When 
Rabbah  bar  liana's  hired  carriers  broke  a  cask  he 
seized  their  overgarments;  thereupon  the  carriers 
appealed  to  Rab,  who  ordered  Rabbah  to  return 
their  garments.  "Is  this  the  law"/"  asked  Rabbali 
in  astonishment.  "It  is  the  moral  law,"  answered 
Rab.  citing,  "That  thou  mayest  walk  in  the  way  of 
good  men  "  (Prov.  ii.  30).  When  the  garments  had 
been  returned  the  carriers  apjiealed  again  :  "  We  are 
poor  men  ;  we  have  worked  all  day  ;  and  now  we  are 
liungry,  and  have  nothing."  Rab  then  orilered 
Rabbah  to  pay  them  their  wages.  "Is  this  the 
law?"  ini|uired  Rabbah.  "It  is  the  higher  law," 
replied  Rab,  completing  the  verse  previously  ci- 
ted—"and  keep  the  paths  (if  the  righteous"  (B. 
M.   83a). 

As  a  commodity,  wine  has  an  important  place  in 
the  business  world.  A  large  proportion  of  the  trade 
in  wine  for  the  Feast  of  Passover  is  conlrolle<l  by 
Jews.  The  agricultural  activity  of  Palestine  is  di- 
rected maiidy  to  viticulture.  The  Rothschihl  cellars 
at  I{ishon  le-Ziyyon  receive  almost  the  entire  produce 
of  the  Jewish  colonists,  which,  through  the  Carmel 
Wine  Company,  is  distributed  throughout  Russia, 
Austria,  Holland,  Switzerland,  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States.  The  vintage  of  1904  in  the 
Rothschild  cellars  exceeded  7.000.000  bottles,  of 
which  200,000  were  sold  in  War.sjiw.     See  Aoiiicui.- 

TtUAl,   (;i>I.ONIi;S   IN    P.M.KSTINK. 

Regarding  the  interdiction  of  wine  prepared  or 
handled  by  Gentiles  see  Nksuk. 

BniLlocRAiMlv:  r.  II.  Fi>\vli>r,  Tlie  ll'On-  nf  Ihr  UihU-.tifW 
Vork.  1S7H:  W.  Klisleln.  IHr  Mflitiii   im  Srllril  '/'iddlHiriil 
uinl  im  r<i(mi«(,  I.  ;iB,  lOV  ;  II.  Sjn,  Sliillgan.  IWtl. 
!■    r.  J.  D.  E. 

'WINKLEK,  MAX:  American  philologist; 
born  at  Cracow,  Austria,  Sept.  4,  IHflO;  educated  at 
the  gymnasium  of  Cracow.  Hughes  High  School 
(Cincinnati.  Ohio).  Harvard  rniversily  (A.B.  l>*^0). 
and  the  University  of  .Michigan  tPh.D.   1S92).      He 


took  a  postgraduate  course  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  on  returning  to  the  Uniti-<l  States  was 
app(pinted  instructor  iu  (iernianat  the  Universiiy  of 
Michigan  ;  in  189.J  he  became  assistant  prufessi)r.  and 
in  1902  profe.s.sor,  of  German  language  and  liteniture. 
AVinkler  has  edited  the  following  work^  !  ■  --'•  -'s 
"  Emilia  Galotti,"  with  introduction  and  : 

Goethe's  "Egmont,"  1898;  Schiller's"  W^.. 

1901;  and  Goethe's  "Iphigenic."  1905. 

BiULior.RAPHv:  American  JewUih  Tmr  Awk.  Sau. 

A  F.  T.  n. 

'WINNIPEG  :  Capital  of  the  province  of  Mani- 
toba. Canaila;  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  A»Lsin- 
iboin  and  Red  rivers.  Jews  had  relations  with  Win- 
nipeg when  it  was  merely  a  small  Hudson  Hjiy  post, 
hut  the  first  permanent  Jewish  settlers  went  thither 
about  1878.  The  Russian  anti  Jewish  outbreaks  of 
1881  and  1882  caused  about  three  hundred  Jews  to 
settle  there  in  the  latter  year,  most  of  w  hoiii  worked 
upon  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Railway,  then  in  the 
course  of  construction;  and  subsequent  persecu- 
tions of  the  Jews  in  eastern  Europe  sent  periiHlic 
waves  of  Jewish  immigration  to  the  Manitobau  i-ap- 
ital.  In  1898  and  1899  Ihert-  was  an  inllu,\  from 
Rumania,  and  from  1903  to  lyoij  there  was  a  furlhcr 
considerable  accession  of  settlers  from  Russia.  The 
census  of  1891  placed  the  Jewish  population  at 
1,156,  and  at  present  (190.'i)  the  cinninunity  nunilKrrs 
between  2.r)00  and  3,000  in  a  total  population  of 
about  80.000.  In  professional,  mermnlile.  and  in- 
dustrial pursuits  the  Jews  of  Winnipeg  have  dmie 
their  full  share  toward  the  development  of  the  city, 
and  they  are  e.vleusive  holders  of  its  mil  estate.  In 
1904  one  of  their  number,  Moses  Finkelsti'in.  wiis 
elected  alderman  for  the  most  ini|iortant  and  popu- 
lous ward  of  the  city,  receiving  a  large  majority. 
In  1892  and  1893,  through  the  exertions  of  Asher. 
Charles,  and  Michael  Pierce,  a  number  of  Winni|H-g 
Jews  established  a  colony  in  <)xIm)W  without  culling 
for  o\ilside  aid.  These  colonists  wen;  afterward 
joined  by  others  from  eastern  Canada  and  Smlli 
Africa,  anil  the  colony  is  to-duy  in  u  tlourisliing 
condition. 

Winnipeg  now  pos.sess<>ssix  Jewish  con . 
The  earliest  was  the  B'nai  Israel.  estalili~ 
and   then  came  Congn-gatioii   ll<-th  Kl,  l^iiii'i.  i   iii 
1S8.');  in  18'<9  these  two  congregalii'iis  amalgamulcit 
under  the  name  "Shaary  Zedek,"  and  built  a  - 
gogue  in  King  street.     Congregnlioii  Rosh  Pu 
organized   in    1890,    with  a  synagogue   on    .Manna 
street,   Congn-gution    B'nai  Ismel.  in   1893,  with  a 
.synagogue  on  Martha  street ;  and  Congn'gntion  Ik-lb 
Jacob,  in  1903.  with  a  .•;>  iiau'oi;ue  on  Shult/  uln-)-!. 

In  1904  the  Holy  Hlossiim  I.  ' 

existence,  ami  was  reorgani/' 

under  the  name  "Shimr  Ilasliimi'v  mi        mii  i  ..n 

gregalion  .Vdas  Yeshurun  wn.H  founded  In  IfKVS. 

The  Jews  of  Wlnni|M-g  haveeslablWi"!  a  nutnlwr 
of   communal    s<K-lelii-«.    Inrluding    llii-    Dr    Cn-ler 

Benevolent  ScM-iety.  the  ^v  ■   '■   ' " ■ 

lent  SiH-iety,  the  Shaat) 

the  Rcwih   Piiia  lindies' .\mi  .- ....    .'. ,-.  »■ 

Hebrew  Mteniry  Society,  nml  the  Shnnry  Zrtirk 
Talmuil  Tomh.  The  liuit  inentloniM  Iim  ciwImI  a 
8|>aclous  buildiug  for  wlucutioiiiil  purpow*.     Iu  18W 
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the  first  Winnipeg  Zionist  society  was  estalilisbod, 
ami  at  present  there  are  in  tlie  city  three  large  and 
active  brandies  of  the  movement. 

J.  C.   I.   DE  S. 

WINTER,  SOLOMON:  Hungarian  philan- 
thropist; born  in  the  eounty  of  Zips.  Hungary,  in 
1778;  died  at  llunsdorf,  in  the  same  eounty,  Feb.  24, 
1859,  after  laboring  for  si.xty  years  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Jewish  race  in  his  locality.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  sj'nagogue  in  llunsdorf  about  1820,  and 
the  construction  of  the  school  in  1840,  were  due 
tp  him;  and  he  was  a  representative  of  the  col- 
lective communities  of  the  county  in  the  Budapest 
congress  of  Jewish  notables. 

BIBLI0G51APHY  :  Wurzbach,  niographischcs  Lexicon,  Ivil.  81 ; 
Rosenberg,  Jahrhuch  fUr  dit  Imaditischen  CuUutigemcin- 
deii,  i.  mt. 
8.  N.  D. 

WINTERNITZ,  MOBIZ  :  Austrian  Oriental- 
ist; born  at  Horn  Dec.  23,  1863.  He  received  his 
earliest  education  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town,  and  in  1880  entered  the  University  of  Vienna, 
receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
1886.  In  1888  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  until  1892 
he  assisted  Sla.x  Mliller  in  the  preparation  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Rig-Veda  (4  vols.,  Oxford, 
1890-92),  collating  manuscripts  and  deciding  on  the 
adoption  of  many  new  readings.  Winteinilz  re- 
mained in  Oxford  until  1898,  acting  in  various  edu- 
cational capacities,  such  as  German  lecturer  to  the 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women  (1891-98),  librarian  of  the  Indian  Institute 
at  Oxford  (189.5),  and  frequently  as  examiner  in 
German  and  Sanskrit  both  for  the  universitv  and  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service.  In  1899  he  went  to  Prague 
as  privat-docent  for  ludology  and  general  ethnology, 
and  in  1902  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
Sanskrit  (made  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Ludwig) 
and  of  ethnology  in  the  German  University  of 
Prague.  In  addition  to  valuable  contributions  on 
Sanskrit  and  ethnology  to  various  scientific  journals. 
Winternitz  edited  the  "  Apastambiya  Grihyasutra  " 
(Vienna,  1887)  and  the  "  Jlantrapatha,  or  the  Prayer- 
Book  of  the  Apastambius"  (part  i.,  Oxford,  1897); 
translated  Miiller's  "Anthropological  Religion" 
and  his  "Theosophj',  or  Psychological  Religion" 
into  German  (Leipsic,  1804-9-5) ;  and  published  "  Das 
Altindische  Hochzeitsrituell  "  (Vienna,  1893),  which 
contains  also  valuable  ethnological  material;  "A 
Catalogue  of  South  Indian  Manuscripts  Belonging 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland"  (London,  1902);  and  "  Geschichte  der  In- 
dischen  Literatur"  (part  i.,  Leipsic,  1905). 

.1.  L.  H.  G. 

WINTERNITZ,  WIL.HELM  :  Austrian  phy- 
sician and  hydropathist ;  burn  at  Josefstadl,  Bohe- 
mia. March  1,  1835;  educated  at  Vienna  and  at 
Prague  (M.D.  1857),  where  lie  settled  and  became  an 
assistant  at  the  institute  for  the  insane.  In  1858  he 
entered  the  Austrian  navy,  but  resigned  his  position  as 
surgeon  in  1861  and  established  a  practise  in  Vienna. 
There  he  became  interested  in  hydropathy,  and  was 
soon  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Vienna  as  privat-docent  for  hj'dropathy  in  1865.  he 
■was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  General  Vienna  Dis- 


pensary, where  he  is  now  (190.'j)  deparlmental  chief. 
In  the  same  year  he  opened  a  private  hospital  near 
Vienna.  In  1874  he  became  privat-docent  in  medi- 
cine, and  was  appointed  as.sistant  professor  seven 
j'ears  later,  becoming  a  full  professor  in  1899. 

Winlernilz  is  a  collaborator  for  hydropathy  on 
Von  Ziem.sscn's  "  Haiulbuch  der  AUgemeinen  Tlie- 
rapie  "  (ed.  1881),  Eulenliurg's  "  Realencyclopadie 
der  Gesammten  Ileilkunde"  (ed.  1897),  and  Euleu- 
burg's  ■•  Lehrbuch  der  AUgemeinen  Thcraiiie  uud 
der  Tlierapeutisehen  Methodik"  (Beriiu,  1898-99). 
In  1890  he  founded  the  "  Bljitter  fiir  Klinische  Hy- 
drotherapie,"  of  which  he  is  still  the  editor. 

In  addition  to  several  essays  and  monographs  in 
medical  journals,  Winternitz  is  the  author  of  the 
foUou  iiig  works:  "  Kalteuleiitgeben  und  Meiue  Was- 
serheilanstalt "  (Vienna.  1869);  "Die  Hydropathie 
auf  Physiologischer  und  Kliuischer  Grundlage  "  (ib. 
1877-80;  2d  ed.  1890-92;  translated  into  English, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Kussian);  and  "Cho- 
lera, Lungenphtliiseund  Fieber:  Klinische  Studieu  " 
(ib.  1887-88). 

BiBi.iooRAPHT:  Wurzbacti,  Biographischcs  Lcxicnti;  PaRel, 
Biiig.  Lex,;  Hirsch,  Bio'j.  Lex, 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

WINTERSTEIN,       SIMON,     FREIHEBR 

VON  :  Austrian  raili'oad  magnate;  born  at  Prague 
1819;  died  at  Voslau  June  11,  1883.  The  son  of 
poor  parents,  he  had  to  learn  early  to  support  him- 
self. He  chose  a  coiuinercial  career,  and  worked  as 
a  clerk  in  Prague  and  in  Vienna,  later  establishing 
a  business  of  his  own  in  the  latter  city.  After  act- 
ing for  some  time  as  shipping  agent  for  the  Nord- 
balin,  he  entered  the  executive  board  of  this  rail- 
road, and  finally  became  its  president.  Through 
business  connection  with  the  house  of  Rothschild  he 
became  a  member  also  of  the  boards  of  directors  of 
the  Slidbahn  and  of  the  Creditanstalt.  Winterstein 
was  for  a  number  of  years  president  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Vienna.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Austrian  House  of  Lords. 

Bibliography  :  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud,  1883,  p.  -125. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WINTERTHTJR.     See  Switzerland. 

WISCONSIN  :  State  in  the  Upper  Lake  region 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1848.  In  1792  a  Jew  named  Jacob  Franks 
went  to  Green  Bay,  and  in  1805  he  erected  the  first 
grist-  and  saw-mill  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
There  were  doubtless  other  Jews  possessing  busi- 
ness and  other  interests  in  the  region  which  later 
became  the  state;  but  the  early  records  are  very 
scanty.  The  oldest  congregation  in  the  state  is  B'ne 
Jesliurun,  in  Milwaukee,  organized  in  1852  by  Lobl 
Rindskopf,  Leopold  Newbauer,  Solomon  Adler, 
Emanuel  Silverman,  and  others,  all  of  whom  were 
among  the  first  Jewish  settlers  in  that  city. 

Wisconsin  contains  the  following  Jewish  commu- 
nities: Appleton,  with  a  congregation  (Zion)  com- 
prising 34  members  and  founded  in  1873,  and  a  ladies' 
aid  society  having  a  membership  of  32  and  founded 
in  1878;  Ashland,  which  has  a  congregation  or- 
ganized in  1887,  an  auxiliary  society,  a  ladies'  benev- 
olent association,  and  a  cemetery;  Duluth,  with  a 
congregation,  Adas  Israel ;  Eau  Claire,  with  a  con- 
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grcgalion,  a  rclii^iims  sclicinl.  and  an  aid  sock'ty  coin- 
])rising  'A)  nu'nilicis;  Fond  du  Lac,  containing  a 
coMiniiuiity  tliat  holds  holy-day  sei'viccs;  Gilette 
and  Green  Bay,  each  witii  a  congregation;  Hurley 
and  Ironwood,  which  form  a  congregation  jointly; 
Kenosha,  with  the  Congregation  B'nai  Zedck,  in- 
cnrporaled  in  1004  and  having  37  nicinhcrs;  La 
Crosse,  which  ims  two  congregations  (Ansche 
Clicset,  founded  in  IH^M,  and  Shcarilh  Israel,  in 
1899),  a  henevolent  society,  and  a  cemetery  ;  Madi- 
son, possessing  a  congregation,  Ahawath  Achim. 
and  a  cemetery  ;  Manitowoc,  whose  congregation, 
Anslie  Polia  SadeU,  was  fouixlcd  in  11)0(1;  Mari- 
nette, which  has  a  congregation  (founded  in  is.sis 
and  having  '41  ni< mbers),  a  religious  school,  and  a 
cemetery;  Milwaukee  (see  . I  i;\v.  Kxrvc.  viii.  594); 
Monroe,  Oshkosh,  Racine,  and  Sheboygan, 
each  with  a  congregation;  and  Superior,  which 
Las  three  congregations,  all  organized  within  the 
last  ten  years. 

The  state  has  a  Jewish  population  of  15,000  in  a 
total  of  2.(m9,043  (1904). 

,1.  A.  M.  Ho. 

WISDOM  (llebr.  n?33n;  Greek,  mc^/a) ;  Practi- 
cal intelligence;  the  mental  grasp  which  ob.serves 
and  ]ienetrates  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  also 
the  ability  skilfidly  to  [lerform  dilliciilt  tasks.  The 
former  faculty  is  intuitive,  the  latter  creative. 
Hence  the  word  connotes  both  deep  understanding 
and  artistic  skill.  Wisdom  is  at  once  a  human  and 
a  divine  property. 

All  huiTian  wisd(jni  and  skill  come  from  God. 
The  spirit  of  God  mad(!  Joseph  discreet  and  wise 
(Geu.  xli.  38-39),  inspired  and  prepared  He/.ak'cl 
and  other  artists  for  the  work  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Ex.  xx.\i.  3-6).  and  was  also  the  source  of  the 
wisdom  of  Joshua  (Dent,  .xxxiv.  9)  and  Solomon 
(I  Kings  iii.  12,  2H).  "The  Lord  giveth  wisdom" 
(Prov.  ii.  C;  comp.  Job  xxxviii.  3(5;  Ps.  li.  8  [A.  V. 
6];  Dan.  ii.  21),  and  He  annuls  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise  (Isa.  xxix.  14).  Great  blame,  therefore,  at- 
taches to  those  who  disregard  the  di- 
Wisdom  in  vine  source  of  their  wisdom  and  lie- 
the  Bible,  come  conceited  and  sinful  (Isa.  v.  21, 
xxix.  14;  Jcr.  iv.  22.  viii.  8-9,  ix.  22). 
Wisdom  is  acquired,  moreover,  by  the  observa- 
tion of  nature  (Prov.  vi.  C;  Job  xxxv.  11)  and  of 
history  (Dent,  xxxii.  29;  Hos.  xiv.  10  [A.  V.  9]; 
Prov.  viii.  33.  xix.  20),  as  well  as  by  study  and  by 
association  with  the  wise  (Prov.  ix.  9,  xiii.  20;  Job 
xxxii.  7). 

The  wise  were  sought  out  for  their  counsel  (Dcut. 
i.  13,  15;  II  Sam.  xiv.  20,  xvi.  23;  Prov.  xii.  18.  xiii. 
14),  so  that,  like  the  jiriest  with  his  Torah  and  the 
prophet  with  his  revealed  word  of  God,  they  formed 
a  special  class  (Jcr.  xviii.  IM).  In  mori'  primitive 
times  "  wise  women"  were  eonsidted  (II  Sam.  xiv. 
2;  XX.  10,  22),  and  at  a  later  period  fi males  who  were 
skilled  in  the  art  of  music  and  song  wen'  called 
"wise  women"  (Jer.  ix.  17). 

As  contrasted  with  the  Ijiw  and  the  Prophets, 
which  were  intended  for  the  people  of  Israel  exclu- 
sively, wi.sdom  was  less  restricted.  "The  children 
of  tlie  east  country,"  as  well  as  of  Egypt  and  the 
south,  were  regarded  as  iIk'  pos.Mes.sor8  of  wisdom 
from  of  old  (comp.  I  Kings  v.  10-11  [A.  V.  iv.  30- 


31];  .ler.  xlix.  7).  and  Daniel  was  considered  a  rep- 
resentative of  them  (Ezek.  xxviii.  3».  This  spirit 
of  universal  wisdom  was  also  tvpitied  by  King  Solo- 
mon (I  Kings  V.  9-14  [.V.  Y.  iv.  29-34],  x.  1-24 ;  Eccl. 
i.  13,  IG);  and  to  him.  aeeordingly,  was  ascribed  the 
entire  Wisdom-literature  preserved  in  the  form  of 
proverbs,  secular  songs  (Song  of  Solomon),  philo- 
sophic thought  (Ecelesiastes),  and,  later,  tlie  Wisdom 
of  Solomon.  As  soon  as  monotheism  was  lirmly  es- 
tablished as  a  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Prophets. 
the  wi.sdom  of  the  East  could  be  con- 
The  sidted  by  Isniel's  sages,  and  ipiestions 

Hokmah  concerning  the  origin  of  all  things 
Literature,  could  be  answere<l,  in  both  poetry 
and  prose,  far  more  intelligently  than 
had  been  possible  for  the  ancient  ISabylonians.  This 
was  done  occasionally  by  the  Dcutero-lsaiuli  (xl. 
and  elsewhere),  by  the  interpolator  of  Amos  iv.  13 
and  V.  8,  by  the  authors  of  Proverbs  (viii.  22-81),  of 
Job  (xxviii.  and  elsewhere),  and  of  Ps.  civ.,  and, 
most  authoritatively  of  all.  by  the  com  posers  of  Gen. 
i.-x.  Wi.sdom,  which  dwelt,  according  to  the  Unby- 
lonian  cosmology,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  with  Eu, 
the  creative  deity,  liecami-  in  liiblieal  literalnre  the 
all-encompassing  intelligence  of  God.  the  helper  of 
the  Creator,  the  foundalioti  of  the  world  (comp. 
Jeremias,  "  Das  Alte  Testament  im  Lielite  des  Allen 
Orients,"  1904,  pp.  29,  80i.  In  exact  proportion  as 
Israel's  God  was  believed  to  be  the  G(hI  of  the  uni- 
verse, wi-sdom  was  regarded  as  the  cosmic  power, 
God's  master  workman  (Prov.  viii.  3(l».  the  lirst  of 
His  works (/i.  viii.  22),aiid  Hisde8igner(iV..  iii.  lU;  Ps. 
civ.  24),  while  at  the  siuiie  time  wisdom  became  the 
law  of  life  and  the  ilivine  t'lude  and  ruler  of  man. 
Yirtue.  or  the  fear  of  (iod  which  is  the  avoidance  of 
evil,  was  developed  into  the  dominant  teaching  of 
the  Proverbs  and  Job.  The  ceremonial  hiws  are 
scarcely  mentioned,  and  only  the  elliiiid  side  of  re- 
ligion is  considered.  At  times  the  ethics  assumes 
too  worldly  an  aspect  and  becomes  eommonpliice 
morality  (Prov.  vi.  34,  xiv.  22,  xxiv.  17-18.  xxix  3). 
although  other  pas,sages  )iolnt  to  high  hIeaU  (Job 
xxix.  16-16.  xxxi.  ;  Prov.  x.  12). 

The  Hook  of  Ecc-lesiastes,  wrillon  by  sonic  Snd- 
ducean  pes.simist  under  the  iidliieiii-e  of  Orwk  Epi- 
cureanism and  skepticism,  rellects  the  iinpn-ssionft 
made  by  a  worldly  wisdom  no  lonfjcr  permeatitl  by 
the  spirit  of  the  foinh.  .so  that  the  Solomonic  wi»- 
dom.  which  had  lost  sight  of  the  ethical  Idwil,  was 
mocked  and  shown  to  be  a  failure. 

In  the  main,  wisilom  was  gniitly  valuwl  and 
eagerly  sought  tluring  the  Si-oml  Ti  iiiple,  ami  the 

wise  became  the  teachers  of   the   ■   ■■■■'■   "e- 

models  of  (he  old.  An  extensive  \\ 
of  which  large  portions  may  hi-  ' 
up  inconlinnalhmof  the  l*ni\'  ' 

clrsiasticus(Sili  > 
Wisdom   in  --is,  to  Im-  a  ci'i 

the  Apoc-   which  beln 

rypha.       eration;  n: 

TWKI.VK    1\,.,. 
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of  Aristcas,  §§  187-300,  as  well  as  the  answer  of 
Zenibbabel,  the  page  of  King  Darius  (I  Esdras  ii.- 
iii.),  indicates  the  Jewisii  longing  to  appear  as  wise 
men  like  Daniel  and  Joseph  before  the  kings  of  the 
world. 

In  all  these  books  wisdom  is  extolled  and  invested 
with  divine  attributes  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  i.  1-26,  Iv. 
11-39,  li.  13-30,  and  especially  xxiv.  1-29,  where  it 
is  identified  with  the  law  of  Mosey;  Test.  Patr. , 
Levi,  13;  Enoch,  xlii.  1-2).  The  book  on  astronomy 
and  cosmography  in  the  writings  of  Enoch  is  de- 
.scribed  as  celestial  wisdom  (Enoch,  xxxvii.  2,  xlix. 
1-3,  Ixxxii.  2-3;  comp.  Book  of  Jubilees,  iv.  17,  xxi. 
10),  and  Noah's  book  on  healing  (Book  of  Jubilees, 
X.  13)  belongs  to  the  same  class. 

L'uder  the  iDtluerrce  of  Greek  philosophy  wisdom 
became  a  divine  agency   of  a  personal  character 
(Wisdom   vii.  22-30),    so    that   Pliilo   terms   it   the 
daughter    of    God,    "the   mother  of    the   creative 
Word"  ("De  Profugis,"  §§  9,  20),  while  as  the  crea- 
tive principle  of  the  workl,    wisdom 
Traces  in     occurs    in   Targ.    Yer.    to  Gen.   i.    1 
Post-         (comp.   Hag.   lib;   Gen.  R,  i.,  where 

Biblical  the  Torah  lakes  the  place  of  wi.sdom; 
Literature,  see  also  the  midrash  on  Prov.  iii.  19 
in  Jellinek,  "  B.  H."  ii.  23-39,  v.  63- 
69).  In  Christian  and  Gentile  Gnosticism,  wisdom 
became  the  center  of  speculation  (see  Gnosticism). 
The  so-called  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees,  a  philo- 
sophical sermon  on  self-control  with  reference  to  the 
seven  martyred  sons  of  the  jNIaccabcau  heroine,  is 
another  contribution  to  the  Hellenistic  Wisdom-lit- 
erature. 

"  The  wise  man  "  was  the  title  of  the  early  master 
of  the  Law  (Ab.  i.  4,  ii.  15),  but  at  a  later  period  the 
masters  bore  the  epithet  of  "rabbi,"  and  only  those 
who  had  died  retained  the  name  of  "the  wise," 
while  the  learned  were  called  "  disciples  of  the  wise  " 
(see  Levy,  "Neuhebr.  Worterb. "  s.i:  D3n).  In  gen- 
eral, "wisdom"  ("hokrnah")  connotes  universal  or 
worldly  wisdom,  and  is  thus  contrasted  with  the 
Torah  "(Kid.  49b;  Niddah  69b-  Sanh.  104b;  Yer. 
Mak.  ii.  31d).  There  are  records  of  disputations  be- 
tween Jewish  masters  and  Gentile  sages,  such  as  the 
one  between  R.  Joshua  b.  Hananiah  and  tlie  men  of 
Athens  (Bck.  8-9;  Lam.  R.  i.  4  et  sei/.  [comp. 
Atiieni.\nsJ  ;  Taniid  32a,  b).  In  Pes.  94b  (comp. 
R.  H.  12a)  the  opinion  of  the  wise  men  of  the  Gen- 
tffes  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  Jewish  sages.  At 
the  sight  of  Gentile  sages  one  should  recite  the 
benediction:  "Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast  imparted  of  Thy 
wisdom  to  flesh  and  blood  "  (Ber.  58b).  "Ten  meas- 
ures of  wisdom  came  down  from  heaven,  and  nine 
of  them  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Holy  Land  "  (Kid. 
49b).  "Since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the 
wise  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Prophets"  (B.  B. 
13a).  "Who  is  wise?  He  who  learneth  from  every 
one"(Ab.  iv.  1).  "The  Shekinah  rests  only  upon 
the  wise,  the  strong,  the  rich,  and  the  tall  "  (Shab. 
92b) ;  but  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  must  pos- 
sess universal  wisdom  (Sanh.  17a).  Among  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Mishnah,  R.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  and  R. 
Akiba  were  considered  the  paragons  of  universal 
wisdom  (Sotah  ix.  15,  49b).  "Greek  wisdom"  was 
fostered  in  the  house  of  Gamaliel,  but  was  forbidden 


elsewhere  after  the  Ilasmoneau  war  (B.  1%.  82b- 
83a;  Sotah  491)).  The  sciences  of  music  (H.  H.  29b) 
and  astronomy  (Shab.  75a)  arc  called  "  wisdom,"  and 
the  midwife  is  termed  the  "wise  woman  "  (Shab. 
xviii.  3),  while  the  fourth  benediction  in  the  "She- 
moneh  'Esrch  "  is  called  the  "Benediction  of  Wis- 
dom "  (Her.  33a). 

In  rabbinical  and  philosophical  literature  the  vari- 
ous sciences  are  termed  "hokmot";  and  as  the  seven 
sciences  of  the  medieval  university  ("  trivia "  and 
"  quadrivia")  were  based  on  Prov.  ix.  1,  "Wi-sdora 
hath  bnilded  her  house,  she  hath  hewn  out  herseven 
pillars,"  so  Jewish  writers  allude  to  the  seven 
branches  of  wisdom  (sec  Joseph  Kind.ii  on  Prov.  ix.  1 ; 
Stein.schneider,  "Judische  Literatur."  in  Ersch  and 
Grnber,  "Encyc."  section  ii.,  part  27,  pp.  424,  434- 
435,  where  the  various  "hokmot"  are  enunieralcd). 

K. 

"WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON,  BOOK  OF  THE 
(LXX.  IVk/i/V;  S,iiAo/ioii'oc ;  Vulgate,  "  Lil)erSa])ieMti;e"): 
Apocr3'phal  book  written  in  Alexandria  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  B.C.  That  it  was  com- 
posed in  Greek  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew  has  been 
conclusively  shown  by  Freudenthal  ("J.  Q.  R." 
iii.  722-753).  The  book  has  neither  an  introductory 
verse  nor  a  regular  conclusion.  In  fact,  it  consists 
of  three  independent  parts  which  have  no  real  con- 
nection, and  which  treat  of  subjects  altogether  dif- 
ferent, a  fact  clearlj'  recognized  by  Bretschneider, 
Eichhorn,  and  others,  but  disputed  by  Grimm 
("  Kurzgefasstes  Exegetisches  Handbuch  zu  den 
Apocrypheu  des  Alten  Testaments,"  vi.  9-24,  Leip- 
sic,  1860)  and  his  followers. 

The  first  six  chapters  of  Wisdom  form  an  address 
to  the  rulers  of  the  earth  (i.  1 ;  comp.  iii.  8;  vi.  1-2,  9, 
21).  They  accentuate  the  necessity  of  wisdom  as  in- 
dispensable to  rulers  (i.  6,  vi.  9-25),  although  they  are 
chietiy  directed  against  the  Epicureans,  the  ungodly 
who  deny  inmiortality,  indulge  in  lust  and  incest, 
and  mock  the  righteous  and  the  learned,  who  in  their 
turn  upbraid  them  for  their  lawlessness  and  licen- 
tiousness (ii.  1-16).  In  contrast  with  them  the 
"saints"  (Hasidim)  whom  they  expose 
Contents  of  to  torture  (ii.  19,  iii.  1)  and  to  a  mar- 
the  Book,  tyr's  death  (iii.  2)  are  called  "sons  of 
God,"  initiated  into  His  mj'stery, 
promised  an  inheritance  in  eternal  life  (i.  14;  ii,  13, 
21,23;  iii.  4,  15;  iv.  1 ;  v.  15)  like  Enoch  (iv.  10-16), 
and  assured  of  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  world  to 
come  (v.  16).  Finally,  wisdom  is  introduced  in  vi. 
9-25  as  the  speaker,  and  as  the  one  who  bestows  the 
divine  kingdom  and  confers  immortality  (vi.  20-21); 
whereas  sin  brings  death,  since  "through  envy  of 
the  devil  came  death  into  the  world  "  (ii.  24).  The 
second  part  (ch.  vii.-ix.  17)  contains  an  address  of 
King  Solomon,  relating  how  his  life  was  guided  .solely 
b_v  wisdom,  and  closing  with  a  prayer  offered  by 
him  to  God  that  he  might  obtain  her.  Here  wisdom 
is  represented  as  a  mystic  power  which  imparts  not 
only  knowledge  of  all  mysteries  and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  (vii.  17-21,  27),  but  even  immortality  (viii. 
13),  while  it  is  also  a  cosmic  force  invested  with 
twenty-one  divine  attributes,  this  number  being 
either  a  triple  multiple  of  seven,  or,  if  originally 
twenty-two  instead  of  twenty -one,  corresponding  to 
the  twenty -two  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (vii. 
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22-23).  At  the  same  time,  wisdom,  as  in  the  Pla- 
tonic S3-stem,  is  believed  to  teacli  tlie  four  cartKiial 
virtues  of  temperance,  prudence,  justice,  and  forti- 
tude (viii.  7).  Tlie  [jrayer  of  Solomon  refers  to  the 
heavenly  tabernacle  jjrepared  from  the  licginning, 
and  to  Ids  own  preilestination  (i.\".  7-8;  see  Pheex- 
ISTENXE).  Wisdom  is  described  as  a  cosnuc  princi- 
ple dwelling  on  the  throne  of  glory  ne.xt  to  God,  and 
as  knowing  and  designing  all  things  (i.\.  1,  4,  10), 
being  idenlicitl  with  the  creative  Word  (i.x.  l)and 
the  Holy  Spirit  (ix.  17).    • 

While  these  two  portions  of  the  book  form  aunity 
to  some  extent,  and  probably  gave  the  entire  work 
its'  title  of  "Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  the  last  section 
(ix.  18-.\ix.  22)  is  devoid  of  all  connection  with  what 
precedes.     The  speaker  is  no  longer  Solomon,  but 
the  author  or  the  saints  (.xvi.  28,  xviii.  ti  H  pasm'm), 
who  recite  the  history  of  Israel's  redemjjtion  from 
Egyptand  other  enemies.     In  like  manner,  the  words 
are  not  addressed  to  the  kings  of  the  earth  (i.x.  18;  x. 
20;  xi.  4,  9,  17,  21 ;  et  jnusiiii),  but  to  God,  the  deliv- 
erer from  the  Red  Sea.     The  whole  appearson  close 
observation  to  be  part  of  a  Passover  llaggadah  re- 
cited in  P^gypt  witli  reference  to  Gentile  surround- 
ings, and  it  accordingly  almunds  in  genuine  hag- 
gadic  passages  of  an  ancient  character.     The  tenth 
chapter  serves  as  a  connecting-link  between  the  Sol- 
omonic Wisdom-book  and  this  Passover-IIaggadah 
fragment,  and  must,  therefore,  be  taken  with  the  last 
verse  of  the  ninth  chaiiter  and  the  first  of  the  elev- 
enth, in  both  of  which  wisdom  forms  the  theme. 
Here,  however,  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Solomonic  wisdom,  which,  enabling  the  king  to  pen- 
etrate into  all  the  mysteries  of  heaven  and  earth,  to 
study  the  world  of  the  spirits,  and  to  learn  the  vir- 
tues of  stones  and  roots,   thus  came 
Hellenistic   veiy  close  to  the  Platonic  wisdom  (vii. 
Passover      17-26).    The  wisdom  of  the  haggadist 
Haggadah.   is  exclusive  and  hostile  to  the  Gen- 
tile world,  rather   than  cosmopolitan 
and  broa<l,  saving  oidy  the  righteous  and  bringing 
ruin  upon  the  wicked  (ix.  18.  x.  1-21).     From  this 
point  of  view   the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  are  re- 
counted  to   lead   up  to  the  story  of  the  Kxoilus. 
Wisdom  taught  Adam  to  rise  from  his  fall  by  re- 
pentance (comp.  "Vita  Adie  et  Eva',"  viii.;   Pirkc 
H.  El.  XX.);  but  it  caused  Cain  and  his  generation 
to   perish  (x.  1-3).     It  saved  Noah,  Abraham,  and 
Lot,  but  brought  lasting  doom  upon  th<'  olfenders 
(x.  4-9).     It  showed  .Iacol>  the  kingilom  of  (iod  In 
the  vision  of  the  laihler  (comp.  Gen.  H.  Ixviii.  16; 
Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxviii.  12)  and  gave  him  viilory 
over  all  his  pursuers  (x.  10-12).     It  preserveil  Jo- 
seph the  righteous  from  sin,  went  with  him  into  the 
pit  and  the  prison,  and  raisid  him  lo  the  throne  and 
to  glory,  but  covered  his  delraclnrs  w  itii  shame  (x. 
13-15).     It  delivered  Israel  from  its  liealheu  oppress- 
ors, entered  into  the  soul  of   Moses,  enabling  him  to 
work  all  his  miracles  before  Pharaoii.   and,  in   the 
shape  of  a  protecling  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of 
an  illuminating  lire  by  night,   guided  the  pi'ople 
through   the  wilderness  and  through  the  Hni  Sea, 
while   it  drowned  the  Egyptians  and  cast  then\  up 
again  from  the  deep  toenrich  the  Israelites  with  the 
spoils  thai  lloated  upon  the  water  (X.  l.'i-20;  comp. 
Mck.,  Ueshallal.1,  0;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex.  xiil.  21;  xv. 


12,  20;  Josephus,  "Ant."  il.  16,  5  6).  It  also  openctl 
the  mouths  of  the  dumb  so  that  they  joined  in  the 
song  of  the  people  iu  praise  of  GihI  at  the  He<l  Sea 
(x.  21;  comp.  Mck.  to  Shirah  [Song  of  Moses],  1), 
and  it  prospered  the  work  of  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness (xi.  1-4). 

This  section  is  followed  (xi.  5-xix.  21)  by  a  Lag- 
gadic  discourse  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  ol  tliuuks- 
giving  on  the  Egyptian  plagues  and  other  minicles 
connected  with  the  Kxoilus,  obviously  to  lie  recitetl 
on  the  eve  of  the  Pas.sover  (xviii.  6-U;  comp.  Jose- 
phus, "Ant."  ii.  10,  g  4;  Book  of  Jubilees,  xlix. 
2-U).  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  ancient 
llaggadah  is  that  God  metes  out  the  |)erfect  justice 
expressed  by  the  Kabbis  in  the  phnis<^'  "middaU  ke- 
neged  midduh  "  (=  "  measure  for  measure  ").  so  that 
the  book  declares;  "Wherewilhal  a  man  sinueth, 
by  the  same  also  shall  he  be  piuiished  "  (xi.  10). 
This  was  applii'd  to  the  Et:yptians  with  reference 
to  Ex.  xviii.  11  (see  Targum  ml  /•«•.;  Sotnh  11(1). 
Here,  however,  the  liaggadisi  goes  s<j  far  as  to 
maintain  that  the  very  thing  which  prove<l  au  in- 
stnnnent  of  vengeance  to  the  Egypliafis  iMM-iime  a 
means  of  sjifely  for  Israel  (xi.  fi).  The  water  In 
which  the  Isnielitish  children  were  to  Ite  drowneii 
was  turned  to  blood  for  the  parched  Egyptians. 
while  it  flowed  forth  from  the  rock  to  ((Uencli  the 
thirst  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  desert  (xi.  4- 
7).  In  like  manner,  the  ainnuds  wonihiped  by  the 
Egyptians  became  the  source  of  terror 
Wonders  of  and  liarm  to  them  (xi.  15-19.  xii.  24- 
the  27);    "for  these   [the  Israelites]   thou 

Exodus,  didst  admoiush  and  try,  as  a  father; 
hut  the  other  [the  Egyptian  people], 
as  a  severe  king,  thou  didst  condemn  and  punish  " 
(xi.  10),  even  though  Go<l  loves  all  His  creuluri-a. 
and  waits  for  the  repentance  of  the  sinner  tieeuusc 
He  is  the  lover  of  souls  (xi.  24-xii.  2).  The  real 
cause  of  the  doom  of  such  (ientile  nations  a.s  the 
Canaauites  was  their  commission  of  the  capital  sius 
of  idolatry  and  murder  (xii.  4-7;  comp.  Sihyllines. 
i.  150,  178;  iii.  36-40,  585-005.  761-704;  ft  )>.i*nm). 
Yet  even  they  were  given  time  for  relH-ntance; 
wherefore  tioil  sent  tlie  wiLsps  iH-fore  Israel  lo  di-s- 
troy  the  Canaanites  gradually,  instead  of  killing 
them  all  at  laue  (xii.  K-U;  <onip.  Ex.  xxili.  38; 
Solah  36a);  f">r  God  blends  mercy  with  juslitv.  to 
teach  "that  the  just  man  should  U- iner»-iful "  (xil. 
19;  comp.  i.  0).  and  unreiM-nlant  Egypt  wiw  Ihui 
severely  punished  until  she  acknowlMlgetl  Uic  Oixl 
she  liml  ilenieil  (xii.  27 1. 

Egyptian  (and  Greek)  idolatry  is  dtilnrwl  (xtil. 
1-10)  to  !«•  far  less  exeusiihle  than  lluhyUinlnn  ulsr- 
worship.  and  it  is  Ihirefore  deritli-d  (Siil.  U-lUlIn 
terms  borroweil  from  Isa.  xllv.  1»  20.  1.1. .1  .iri  «  ., 
first  introduceil  by  the  glanW  who  wire 
from  the  fallen  angels.     li«  v""'-"  ""■  •  , 

and  fornicali.m  (xlv.  1-13  I  ""  man 

kind  to  the  honor  paid  th.  •  "•  <xl»' 

14-21 ;  con  yi   i: 

The  Folly    lU/old.  "!'  ""'I 

of  il  M  to  in  •"'I 

Idolatry.     i«rjurv    v  •    "f 

OcmI  a 
inunorlalttv,   while  ::. 
the  Un-eks  of  Alexandria,  a*  well  M  ibc  t(!.vp«i«n«i 
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wlio  hold  Israel  in  subjection  are  termed  foolish 
image-worshipers  (XV.  l-lo;  comp.  Ps,  cxv.,  recited 
on  the  eve  of  the  Passover).  The  Egyptian  aninial- 
worsiiip  again  suggests  to  tlie  liaggadist  tlie  idea 
that  wldle  tlie  beasts  became  a  torment  to  Egypt, 
the  quail  became  nourishing  food  for  the  pcojilc  of 
God  (xvi.  1-4);  and  though  the  serpents  bit  the 
Israelites  in  the  ■wilderness,  they  were  in  tlie  end  a 
sign  of  salvation  for  tliem,  adnumishing  them  to  look 
to  God  as  the  savior  whose  word  heals  all  (xvi.  Tj- 
12;  comp.  K.  H.  iii.  8c).  The  tiro  which  fell  with 
both  tlie  hail  and  tiieraiu  (Ex.  ix.  24;  Tan.,  Wayera, 
ed.  Bul.er,  p.  22),  as  well  as  in  the  sea  (Ex.  xiv.  24; 
Targ.  Yer.  ad  he. ;  Josephus,  "Ant."  ii.  16,  §  3), 
like  the  tire  which  would  not  destroy  the  frogs  in 
the  oven  (xix.  21 ;  Pes.  53b),  manifested  the  won- 
drous power  of  God  (xvi.  16-19).  On  the  other 
hand,  tiie  manna,  which  fell  like  lioar  frost  and  was 
llavoied  to  suit  every  wish  and  taste,  did  not  melt  in 
the  heat  of  the  wilderness,  but  disaiipeared  under  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun  that  the  people  might  olfer  their 
praise  early  in  tlie  morning  (comp.  Y'omaT.ja;  Targ. 
Y'er.  to  Ex.  xvi.  21 ;  Mek.,  Wayassa',  4  [ed.  Weiss,  p. 
58a] ;  for  the  Essene  prayer  at  sunrise  see  Josephus, 
"B.  J."ii.  8,  §  5;  Ber.  9b;  and  comp.  Essekes). 
The  Egyptian  plague  of  darkness,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  light  in  the  houses  of  the  children  of 
Israel  (Ex.  x.  21-23),  is  declared  to  liave  been  a 
punishment  for  their  imprisonment  of  the  Israelites, 
the  future  bearers  of  the  light  of  the  Law,  and  for 
their  pride  in  their  intellectuality,  besides  being  a 
token  of  their  future  doom  (xvii.  1-xviii.  4).  The 
last  plague,   the  death  of  the  first-born,   was  the 

punishment  for  the  intended  murder 

Plagues      of  the  Israelitish  children  (xviii.  5). 

upon         This  same  night  of  watching  proved 

Egypt-       to  be  the  doom  of  the  Egyptians  and 

the  election  of  Israel,  so  that  on  the 
one  side  resounded  cries  of  lamentation,  and  on  the 
other  were  heard  songs  of  thanksgiving  (xviii.  7-17). 
The  almighty  "Word"  carried  the  sword  of  death 
throughout  Egypt,  and  by  this  same  ]io\ver  Aaron, 
with  his  robe,  liis  breastplate,  and  his  diadem  decked 
with  divine  mysteries,  subdued  the  angel  of  death 
(xviii.  20-25).  Finally,  the  destruction  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  Red  Sea  is  descrilied  as  a  renewal  of  the 
miracle  of  Creation  (xix.  1-6),  since  out  of  the  sea 
rose  a  green  field  (comp.  Targ.  Y'cr.  to  Ex.  xv.  19). 
The  Egyptians  had  been  more  brutal  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  strangers  than  had  the  inhospitable 
Sodomites,  thus  accounting  for  the  severity  of  their 
punishment  (xix.  13-22).  Here  the  Haggadah  breaks 
off  abruptly. 

It  is  evident  tliat  these  three  parts,  or  at  least  the 
first  two  (i.-ix.,  x.-xix.),  can  not  have  emanated 
from  the  same  autlior,  for  neither  the  style  nor  the 
views  can  be  ascribed  to  one  and  the  same  person. 
This  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  original  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon  and  the  Passover-Haggadah  frag- 
ment were  probably  joined  together  and  then  treated 

as  one  book.    Gratz  ("  Gescli."  4tli  ed.. 

Authorship  iii.  382-385,  611-613)  finds  in  the  work 

and  Date,    allusions  to  tbeapotheosis  of  Caligula 

(38-40  C.E.),  but  the  deification  of 
the  Ptolemies  goes  back  to  Egyptian  custom.  Ch. 
ii.  and  iii.  refer  to  Jewish  converts,  not  to  Greeks  in 


Alexandria.  The  character  of  the  book  as  regards 
the  creative  Wisdom,  Word,  and  Spirit  indicates  a 
stage  prior  to  the  Philonic  system,  and  the  Biblical 
story  shows  a  liaggadic  form  slill  fresh  and  not  yet 
compressed  into  a  rigid  system,  as  in  Philo  (see  Sieg- 
fried, "Philo  von  Alexandria,"  pp.  22-24,  Jena, 
1875).  The  apostle  Paul  (see  Grafe,  "Das  Verhiilt- 
niss  dcr  Puulinischcn  Schriflen  zur  Sapieiilia  Salo- 
monis,"Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  1892;  comp.  also  S.\tL 
UK  T.Mtsis),  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (lleb.  i.  3.  iv.  12;  comp.  Wisdom  vii.  22,  26), 
and  others  have  drawn  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
This  places  the  date  of  the  book,  or  at  least  that  of 
the  first  part,  with  certainty  in  the  fust  century  li.c. 
A  Hebrew  translation  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
is  mentioned  by  Kahmanides  in  the  preface  to  his 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  A  Hebrew  version 
with  a  commentary  was  published  by  Hartwig  Wcs- 
sely  (Berlin,  1780),  and  a  German  translation  with 
notes,  valuable  for  the  references  to  rabbinical 
literature,  was  made  by  M.  Gutmaun  (Altoua, 
1841). 

B1UI.10C.RAPHY:  For  the  extensive  literature  see  Scliiirer, 
GcsHi.  'M  eii.,  iii.  :i77-;^83.  The  chief  editions,  besides  tliat 
contained  in  Fritzsche's  A)}itcr}iitlii  (irwrt^  are:  Reusch, 
Lihrr  Siiiiif)ilhv  (jytrrc.  Freiljurt!-iin-nrcist.':iu,  IS'jS:  Dcaue, 
B<iiik  nf  \Vistli:iii,  (l.xf.ird,  issl.  (In  tlic  i|ni'.sli.in  ot  thi-  frtg- 
iiial  lunuiia^^c  sec  Maiffoliontli,  ll'd.v  llu  limili  of  ]yisili)m 
Written  in  Htl'trir.'  In  ./.  Ii.  A.  S.  IsiKi,  pp.  2Siet  scij.:  an- 
swered by  Freiidcnttial,  iVliat  I.s  thf^  Original  Lanuunnc  of 
the  TT'isdoiii  iif  Snlunuin  ?  in  J.  Q.  R.  iii.  7™2-T5;J. 
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WISE,  AARON :  American  rabbi ;  born  at 
Erlau,  Hungary,  :May  2,  1844;  died  in  New  Y'ork 
Jlarch  30,  1896";  sou  of  Chief  Rabbi  Joseph  Hirsch 
Weiss.  He  was  educated  in  the  Talinudic  schools 
of  Hungaiy,  including  the  seminary  at  Eisenstadt, 
where  he  studied  under  Dr.  Hildeslieiraer.  Later 
lie  attended  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Ilalle, 
receiving  Ids  doctorate  at  the  latter  institution.  He 
assisted  Bernard  Fischer  in  revising  the  Buxtorf 
lexicon,  and  was  for  several  years  a  director  of 
schools  in  his  native  town.  He  was  for  a  time  iden- 
tified with  the  ultra-Orthodox  party  in  Hungary, 
acting  as  secretary  to  the  organization  Shomere 
ha-Datt,  and  editing  a  Judneo-German  weekly  in 
its  support.  In  1874  Wise  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  became  rabbi  of  Congregation  Beth  Elo- 
hini  in  Broolslyn;  two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
rabbi  of  Temple  Rodeph  Shalom  in  New  York, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 

Wise  was  the  author  of  "Beth  Aharon,"  a  relig- 
ious school  handbook;  and  he  compiled  a  prayer- 
book  for  the  use  of  his  congregation.  He  was  for 
some  time  editor  of  the  "Jewish  Herald"  of  New 
Y'ork,  and  of  the  "Boston  Hebrew  Observer";  and 
lie  contributed  to  thej-ear-books  of  the  Jewish  Jlin- 
isters'  Association  of  America,  as  well  as  to  oilier 
periodical  ]iublications.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  first 
vice-president  of  its  advisory  boai'd  of  ministers. 
Wise  founded  the  Rodeph  Shalom  Sisterhood  of 
Personal  Service,  which  established  the  Aaron  AVise 
Industrial  School  in  his  memory. 

Bini.iO(iRAPHT:  American  Jewess.   May.  189f),  pp.  482-487; 
Markens,  Hebrews  in  America,  pp.  305-306. 
.\.  S.   S.    W. 
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WISE,  ISAAC  MAYER  :    American    Riforin 

rabbi,  cclitur,  ;iiiil  aiillmi  ;  li'Tii  lit  StiMiifrnib,  IJolic- 
luia,  iMaicli29,  1«1'J;  ilicil  at  CMiiciiiiiali.  Ohid,  .March 
20,  19U0.  IIc!  was  the  son  of  Li'o  Wise,  a  scliool- 
tfacluT,  ami  rcccivi'd  his  early  Hebrew  education 
from  liis  fatlicraiid  grand fallier,  later  coiiliiuniig  his 
Heljrew  ami  secular  studies  in  I'rague.  He  received 
the  liattarat  hora'ali  from  the  Prague  bet  din,  com- 
pose<l  of  Kabbis  liaimiiort,  Samuel  Freund,  and  E. 
L.  Teweles.  In  11S43  he  was  appointed  rablii  at 
Kadnitz,  liohenda,  where  he  rem-.iined  for  about 
two  years,  enugrating  to  the  United  States  in  lH4Ci. 
He  arriveil  in  New  York  on  .July  23  of  the  same 
year,  and  in  the  following  October  was  appointed 
rabbi  of  the  Congregation  Beth-El  of  Albany,  New 
Y'ork.  He  soon  began 
agitating  lor  reforms  in 
the  service,  and  his  was 
the  first  Jewish  congrega- 
tion in  the  United  Stales 
to  introduce  fandly  pews 
in  the  synagogue.  Ser- 
mons in  the  vernacular, 
a  ini.xed  choir,  and  con- 
firmation were  also  among 
the  innovations  introduced 
by  Wise,  who  even  went  so 
far  ns  to  count  women  in 
forming  a  minyan  or  re- 
ligions (|Uorum. 

In  18o0  some  unfortu- 
nate events  can.scd  a  split 
in  the  Albany  commnnity, 
and  thec()nse(iuenl  forma- 
tion of  a  new  congrega- 
tion, the  Anshe  Emeth.  by 
the  friends  and  su])i>oil- 
ers  of  the  rabbi.  Wise  re- 
mained with  this  congre- 
gation until  April,  18o4, 
■when  he  became  rabbi  of 
the  Bene  Yeshurun  con- 
gregation of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  olliciated 
for  tlie  reinainiTig  forty- 
six  yearsof  his  life.  Wise 
■was  active  in  so  many  di- 
rections, and  was  so  great 
a  power  in  the  history 
of  .ludaism  in  the  United 

States,  that  it  is  nece.s.sary  to  treat  under  distinct 
headings  tlu;  various  achievements  of  liis  long  and 
successful  career.  He  was  above  all  an  organizer, 
and  the  numerous  institutions  that  hi'  called  into 
being  attest  to  the  great  intluenci'  he  wieldcil  dining 
his  lite. 

In  1H47,  at  the  suggestion  of  Max  Mlientlial.  wlio 

■was  at  that  time  stationed  in  New  York,  a  bel  ilin 

was  formed,  which  was  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  an 

advisory   committee   to   the  congregations  of    the 

country,  without,  however,  exercising 

Prayer-       hierarchic   powers.     As   niemlieis  of 

Book.         this   bet  din,   Lilientlial  named  Wisp 

and   two  others,   besides  himself.     At 

a  meeting  held  in  the  spring  of  1H47  Wise  sulimilted 

to  the  bet  din  the  manuscript  of  a  prayer  bonk,  to 
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be  entitled  the  "Minhag  America,"  and  I"  he  used 
by  all  the  congregations  of  the  country.  He 
had  noticed  that  nearly  every  prominent  nibbi  iu 
Europe,  and.  later,  in  the  Uiiite<l  Slates,  issued  Ilin 
own  prayer-book,  and  in  order  to  stem  this  iudivid- 
ualistie  tide  he  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  coiiunoii 
prayer-book.  Nothing delinile  was  done  in  the  mat- 
ter, however,  until  IIk' Cleveland  Conference  of  ItJ-M, 
when  a  couunittee  consisting  of  Wise,  Uotheiiberg, 
and  Kalisch  was  appointed  to  edit  such  a  prayer- 
book.  This  book  appeared  under  the  title  "  Minhag 
America."  and  was  praclioilly  Wis<-'8  work:  it  was 
adopted  by  most  of  the  congregations  i>f  the  Western 
and  Southern  states.  So  pronounced  was  Wise's  de- 
sire foriinion,  that  when  in  1894  the"  Liuon  Pniyer- 
Book  "  wu»  publisiietl  by 
the  Centnd  Conference  of 
Americjin  llabbis,  he  vol- 
untarily retired  the  "  Mln- 
liag  America"  from  his 
own  congregation. 

As  early  as  1848  Wise 
issued  a  cidl  to  the  "min- 
isters and  other  Isnieliles" 
of  the  United  Slates, 
urging  them  to  form  a 
uidon  which  might  put  an 
end  to  the  prevalent  re- 
ligious amirchy.  Ilis  call 
appeared  in  thecolumnsof 
the  "Occident."  and  was 
ably  Secoinled  by  it*  edi- 
tor, Isaac  lA-'est-r.  Wise 
suggested  that  a  mi-eting 
be  held  in  the  spring  of 
1849  at  Philadelphia,  to 
establish  n  union  of  the 
congregations  of  the  entire 
I  ounlry.  This  meeting 
.lid  not  take  place;  but 
tlie  originator  of  the  Idea 
never  ceas«-d  advocating 
it.  especially  after  he  had 
I'stablishi'd  his  own  news- 
p.iper,  "The  Israelite" 
ululy.  1S.'>4).  in  the  col- 
iinms  of  which  ho  inde- 
fatlgnbly   eX|H>undr4l    his 

views   ■•■   subji-ct. 

Ilis    i  won    lis 

reward  when  in  1«78,  twenty-lii.  .....-...:.  r  he  had 

llrst  broached  the  idea,  the  Union  ok  Amkuicvn  IIk- 

nni;w  Conoukoatio.ns  wa-    • 1  ■•■■  ' 

Earnest  as  he  was  in  pr.- 
>udon  lUiiong  tli 
defatigable   ill    i 

a  theologlail  8411111. :i.- 

American  piilplls      Ii 


iMiiu-  .MiiyiT  wise. 

•  bial  l>y  M<«»  EmII«I  In  Ibe  l>o«™ikio  o(  A.  S.  OtU.) 


"lUlll. 

>  for 
.  In- 
I  of 

.   f..r 


Hebrew      n  •  ■     '  ' ■•^'> 

Union        i 
College.      " 
1 
of   his   resideiH .     ... 
scarcely  arrived  in  < 

acleristic  energy,  he  ..^  . 

lege  in  which  young  men  onihl  r. 
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education.  Ho  enlisted  tlic  interest  luid  support  of 
a  number  of  iuHuenlial  Jews  of  CiiiciiuiiUi  uiul  adja- 
cent towns,  and  in  1855  founded  tlie  Zion  Collegiate 
Association.  The  venture,  however,  proved  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  society  did  not  succeed  in  opening  a 
college.  Nothing  daunted,  Wise  entered  upon  a 
literary  cainpaisn,  and  year  in  and  year  out  he  pre- 
sented the  subject  in  the  columns  of  "The  Israelite." 
His  indomitable  perseverance  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess when,  on  October  3,  1875,  the  IIi;iiiiEW  Union 
Coi.i.EOK  opened  its  doors  for  the  reception  of  stu- 
dents, four  of  whom  were  ordained  eight  years  later. 
The  first  outcome  of  Wise's  agitation  for  union 
among  the  Jews  was  the  Cleveland  Conference  held 
in  1855,  and  convened  at  his  initiative.  This  con- 
ference was  unfortunate,  for,  instead  of  uniting  the 

rabbis  of  all  parts  of  tlie  country  in  a 

Rabbinical  bond  of  fellowship,  it   gave   rise   to 

Con-  strained  relations  between  Wise  and 

ferences.      his  followers  on  one  side,  and  protni- 

ucut  rabbis  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  on  the  other  side.  These  differences  were 
partly  removed  during  the  rabbinical  conference  of 
Philadelphia  (1869),  wliich  Wise  attended.  The 
New  York  conference  of  1870,  and  the  Cincinnati 
conference  of  1871  were  efforts  in  the  same  direction  ; 
but  a  controversy  ensuing  from  the  latter  served 
only  to  widen  the  breach.  Yet  was  the  great "  union- 
ist" not  discouraged.  He  continued  agitating  for  a 
synod  which  was  to  be  the  central  bod}^  of  authority 
for  American  Judaism.  In  1881  he  submitted  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Rabbinical  Literary  Association  a  re- 
port urging  the  formation  of  a  synod ;  but  the  mat- 
ter never  passed  bej'oud  the  stage  of  discussion. 
However,  he  lived  to  see  the  establishment  of  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  in  1889, 
which  was  the  third  enduring  offspring  of  his  tire- 
less energy  and  unfailing  perseverance.  During 
the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life  be  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  conference  which  he  had  called  into  ex- 
istence (see  CoNFEitENCEs,  R.^.niirNic.\L). 

Besides  the  arduous  labors  that  the  organization 
of  these  national  institutions  entailed,  Wise  was  act- 
ive in  many  other  ways.  In  1857,  when  a  new  treaty 
was  to  be  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Switzerland,  he  visited  Washington  as  chairman  of 
a  delegation  to  protest  against  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  unless  Switzerland  should  cease  its  discrimina- 
tions against  American  Jews.  In  his  own  city,  be- 
sides officiating  as  rabbi  of  the  Bene  Yeshurun  con- 
gregation and  as  president  of  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  he  edited  the  "American  Israelite"  and  the 
"Deborah,"  served  as  an  e.xaminer  of  teachers  ap- 
plying for  positions  in  puljlic  schools,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.  He  traveled  throughout  the  United 
States,  lecturing,  dedicating  S3'nagogues,  and  enlist- 
ing the  interest  of  the  Jewish  communities  in  his 
plans  and  projects. 

Wise  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"The  History  of  the  Israelitish  Nation  from  Abra- 
ham to  tlie  "Present  Time,"  Albany,  1854;  "The 
Essence  of  Judaism,"  Cincinnati,  1861 ;  "  The  Origin 
of  Christianity,  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,"  1868;  "Judaism,  Its  Doctrines  and 
Duties,"  1872;   "The  Martvrdom  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 


reth: a  Historico-Critical  Treatise  on  the  Last  Chap- 
ter of  the  Gospel,"  1874;  "Tlie  Cosmic  God,"  1876; 
"  History  of  the  Hebrews'  Second  Commonwealth," 
1880;  "Judaism  and  Christianity,  Their  Agreements 
and  Disagreements,"  1883;  "A  Defense  of  Judaism 

vs.  Proselytizing  Christiaiiily."  1889; 
His 'Works,  and  "  Pronaos  to  Holy  Writ,"  1891. 

In  his  early  years  he  wrote  a  number 
of  novels,  which  appeared  first  as  serials  in  the 
"Israelite,"  and  later  in  book  form;  these  were: 
"The  Convert,"  18.")4;  "The  Catastrophe  of  Eger," 
"The  Shoemaker's  Family,"  "Resignation  and 
Fidelity,  or  Life  and  Romance,"  and  "Romance, 
Philosophy,  and  Cabalah.  or  the  Conflagration  in 
Fraukfort-ontbe-Main."  1855;  "The  Last  Struggle 
of  the  Nation,"  18.56;  "The  Combat  of  the  People, 
or  Hillel  and  Ilerod."  1858;  and  "The  First  of 
the  Maccabees."  He  wrote  also  a  number  of 
German  novels,  which  appeared  as  serials  in  the 
"Deborah";  among  these  may  be  mentioned:  "Die 
Juden  von  Landshuth";  "  Der  Rothkopf,  oder  des 
Schulmeistcrs  Tochter";  and  "Baruch  und  Sein 
Ideal."  In  addition  to  all  these  works  Wise  pub- 
lished in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  "Israelite" 
numerous  studies  on  various  subjects  of  Jewish 
interest.  He  even  wrote  a  couple  of  plays,  "Der 
Maskirte  Liebhaber"  and  "Das  Gli'ick  Reich  zu 
Sein." 

During  his  lifetime  Isaac  M.  Wise  was  regarded 
as  the  most  prominent  Jew  of  bis  time  in  the  United 
States.  His  genius  for  organization  was  of  a  very 
high  order;  and  he  was  masterful,  rich  in  resources, 
and  possessed  of  an  inflexible  will.  More  than  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  it  may  be  said  of  him 
that  he  left  the  impress  of  his  personality  upon  the 
development  of  Judaism  in  the  United  States. 

BIBLIOGR.VPHY :  I.  M.  WisP.  Tii'iniuiitreiiccfi.  transl.  from  the 
German  and  ed.  by  David  Philipson,  Ciuoinnali,  1901 :  i>c- 
kct€d  WritiriUK  of  Isaac  M.  Wise,  with  a  biography  by  David 
Philipson  and  I.ouis  (irossmann,  ih.  19(10:  The  American  1»- 
rarUle,  18.i4-l'JU0,  jM,ssim,  and  the  Jubilee  number,  June  30, 
1904. 
A.  D.  p. 

"WISE,  LEO  :  American  journalist  and  publisher; 
born  at  Alb:uiy  Oct.  28,  1849;  son  of  Isaac  JIayer 
Wise.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Xavier  College  and 
Farmers  College,  Cincinnati;  College  Hill,  Ohio; 
Trinity  College,  Hartford;  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  (A.  15.,  Farmers  College,  1867;  L.B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  18B9).  In  1863  he  served  a  brief 
term  in  the  river  flotilla  of  the  United  States  nav}', 
and  in  1872  was  one  of  the  original  prospectors  in  the 
diamond  fields  in  South  Africa,  whereat  Diitoit's  Pan 
he  opened  a  new  digging  which  was  at  first  called 
"  New  Rush "  and  afterward  became  the  famous 
"Colesburg  Kopje,"  now  in  the  Kimbcrley  district. 

From  1875  to  1890  AVise  published  "  Die  Deborah," 
and  from  1884  to  1892  he  owned  the  "Jewish  An- 
nual." In  1885  he  established  the  "Chicago  Israel- 
ite "  at  Chicago,  and  is  still  its  puljlisher.  in  addition 
to  being  the  managing  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
"American  Israelite"  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Wise 
has  also  published  most  of  the  books  written  by  his 
father. 

Bibliography  :  Amcricnn  Jcicisli  Year  Book,  5605  (190t-.5). 
A.  F.  T.  H. 
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"WISE,     STEPHEN     SAMUEL:      American 

rabbi;  born  at  BiulapLSt  Miiicli  17.  18C2;  sou  of 
Aaron  Wisk.  lie  studied  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  (1887-91),  Columbia  College  (B.A. 
1892),  and  Columbia  Tniversily  (I'll. I).  I'JOI).  and 
later  pursued  ral)biuical  studies  under  Gottlieil,  Ko- 
hut,  Gersoni,  Jolte,  and  Marpolis.  In  IH'J'S  he  was 
appointed  jis.sistant  to  Kabbi  Henry  S.  .laeobs  of  llie 
Congregation  IVnai  Jeshurun,  New  York  eily.  and 
later  in  the  same  year,  minister  to  the  same  congre- 
gation. In  10(10  he  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  of 
the  Congregation  Beth  Israel,  Portland,  Ore. 

Wise  was  the  lirst  (honorary)  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Zionists;  and  at  the  Second  Zion- 
ist Congress  (Basel.  1898)  he  was  a  delegate,  and  .sec- 
retary for  the  English  language.  He  was  a  member 
alsoof  the  International  Zionist  E.xecutiveConimittee 
in  1899.  In  1902  he  otiicialed  as  first  vice-i)residenl 
of  the  Oregon  .Slate  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection; and  in  1903  he  was  appointed  Commissioner 
of  Child  Labor  for  the  stale  of  Oregon.  He  is  the 
fouuderof  the  People's  Forumof  Portland.  AVise  is 
the  editor  of  tlii^  Aral)ic  original  of  "The  Improve- 
ment of  the  Moial  equalities,"  an  ethical  treatise  of 
the  eleventh  century  by  Solomon  ibn  Oabirol  (New 
York,  1902),  and  of"the  "Beth  Israel  Pulpit." 

A. 

WISMAR.     See  Mi-.rKT.E.NnruG. 

WISSENSCHAFTLICHE  ZEITSCHRIFT 
FtJR  JtJDISCHE  THEOLOGIE.     s.  .     I'l  uiou- 

KAI.S. 

WISSOTZKY,  KALONYMOS  ZEEB 
WOLF:  liussian  philaiilhri'iiist ;  born  in  Zhagory. 
government  of  Kovno,  July  8,  1824;  died  at  Mos- 
cow May  2t,  1904.  Wissotzky,  whose  father  was  a 
merchant  of  moderate  means,  received  the  usual 
Jewish  education.  He  married  at  eighteen,  and  si.x 
mouths  later  left  for  the  yeshibah  atVolozhin,  where 
lie  studied  for  a  short  period,  settling  alterward  in 
Yanishki.  At  about  this  time  the  government  organ- 
ized a  Jewish  agricidtural  colony  at  Dubno,  near 
Dvinsk,  and  AVissotzky  became  one  of  the  colonists. 
The  soil  proving  unproductive,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Yanishki,  where  he 
engageil  in  business.  His 
love  of  sl\idy,  however, 
soon  led  him  to  Kovno. 
where?  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Israel  Ltl'KlN.  At  the  end 
of  lS."i4  he  relumed  to  Ya- 
nishki, and  in  18,58  went  to 
Mosiow,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  lea  tnide;  this,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him 
from  tjiking  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  affai'-s  of  the  local  Jewish  community. 
Ileorgani/.ed  a  Sabbat h-schiiol  and  Sabbath  readings 
for  the  cantonisis  of  the dislrici,  and  had  special  meals 
l)repared  for  the  soldiers  during  Passover.  He  was 
instrumental  also  in  restoring  many  a  eanlonist  to 
Judaism  and  to  his  long-lost  relatives.  Willi  his 
increasing  wealth  Wissot/.ky  devoted  consianlly 
growing  amounts  of  money  to  charity.  He  contrib- 
uted 10,009  rubles  to  the  Alliance  Israelite  at  Paris, 
ou  condition  thai  tliissum  be  allowed  toiiccumulatc 


Kaluiiyuios  Wlss-jizkj*. 


at  compound  interest  for  100  years,  when  it  would 

amount  to  100  million  fnincs.  and  lliut  the  money 

be  then   used  for  national  purposes 

The  Subsi-ijuently  lie  made  frequent  and 

Wissotzky  libenil  additions  to  this  fund,  which 

Fund.         now  amounts  to  ulioiit  lialfamiljloo 

francs,    and    has    become    geucrally 

known  as  the  "  Wis.sotzky  Fund." 

Wi.ssotzky  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  Zion- 
ism, and  one  of  its  iirime  movers  in  Kiissia.  When, 
in  the  eighties  of  the  nineteenth  ci'iitury,  the  idea 
of  Jewish  colonization  in  Palestine  iHgan  to  lie  real- 
ized, Wissotzky  s|)ent  much  time  unci  money  in 
cfTccting  the  organization  of  the  Chovevci  ZioD. 
He  journeyed  to  Palestine  as  a  ch'legute,  and  laid 
there  the  foundation  for  future  colonization.  His 
letters  from  Palestine,  together  with  other  material, 
were  published  in  book  form.  He  made  geueiims 
contributions  to  the  Palestinian  organizations,  and 
furnished  pnictically  all  the  money  nece.s.sary  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  the  Ik-t  liaS<'fer 
school  in  JalTa.  When  the  publication  of  a  Jewish 
encyclopedia  was  suggested  to  Wis.sotzky  by  Al.iud 
ha'-Am,  he  offered  to  give  20,00<)  rubles  toward  this 
purpose.  When  told  that  tliissum  would  be  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  amount  required  for  thecolos-sal 
work,  he  decided  to  let  the  matter  rest;  he  re(us«-d. 
however,  to  take  back  his  contribution,  and  ordentl 
the  monei'  to  be  tmnsferred  to  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Culture  Among  the  Jews  of  liussiu. 
At  the  instance  of  his  s<in-iu-law.  Jo.se]ili  Zeillin.  he 
gave  6.000  rubles  toward  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  magazine.  "Ha-Shiloali,"  under  the  c<litor- 
sliip  of  Al.iad  lia-'Am. 

Aside  from  his  gifts  for  literary  enterprises  and  Pal- 
estinian affairs.  Wissotzky  e.vpeuded  liime  sums  of 
money  in  contributions  to  yesliibut  and  Talmuil 
Torahs.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his 
son,  David  Wissotzky,  in  18U8.  he  pn-M-nl.tl  70,000 
ruliles  for  the  establishment  in  the  city  of  Hyolo- 
stok  of  a  Talmud  Torah  with  technii'ul  eliuwes;  litis 
institution  was  opened  in  HKM.  In  his  will  Wis- 
sotzky be(|ueatlied  the  sum  of  one  million  rubles 
for  Jewish  national  purposes.  Without  speiifying 
the  manner  in  which  this  money  was  tolH-expeiuUtI, 
he  left  it  in  charge  of  Ahud  iia'Am.  Habbi  Jacob 
Maze  of  Mo.scow,  and  the  luinker  Shmelkin. 

II.  n.  A.  I.r. 

WITCHCKAFT:  "  Witchcrafl  "  and  "loirrery  " 
are  the  terms  usj'd  in  the  Bible  to  designnU'  the  prac- 

i:ib.. 


d  by 
vn- 
liii'h 
>»err 
raft 
deniili'fl   by 


tise  of  the  arts  of  divination,  wliieh  wi  i 
orthodox  religions  sentiment.    .Vslln 
timeiit  was  not  a  constant  uMiniits    ■ 
at  one  time  were  reganled  i. 
ri'legated  to  the  ilomiiin  ■ 
These  practisi'S   were   varied,  and  arc 
several  different  Hebrew  w.  nl- 

Oue  of  the  oldest  of  li 
consulting  the  dead  T 
calleil  "ob."  and  iIp 
was  aceomplislitHl  lb 
a  "mistress  of  an  ob 
and  most  famous  in^ 
of  King  Saul  on  tin 

of  Gllboa.  in  which  i      . 

xxvlll.  8,  7*1  «*?.).     li  »pp«»ni  <">•«  ^o  accuuut 
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that  this  method  of  gaining  infoniirttion  was  iuuUt 

the  ban  even  at  tliat  early  date.     Tlie  "mistress  of 

tlieoli"  whom  Saul  found  at  Kn-dor 

The  Ob      is  said  to  have  been  able  to  summon 

and  the  Sanuiel's  spirit  from  the  under  world 
Yidde'oni.  and  to  talk  with  it.  The  narrative 
represents  her  as  able  to  call  up  any 
" ob  "  desired.  Wherever  "  obot "  are  mentionecl  there 
also  is  found  the  term  "yidde'oni"  (H.  V.,  incor- 
rectly, "wizard").  It  is,  apparently,  a  synonym  of 
"ob"  as  a  designation  of  a  departed  spirit  (comp. 
Lev.  xix.  31;  x.\.  6,  27;  Deut.  xviii.  11:  I  Sam. 
xxviii.  3,  9;  II  Kings  xxi.  6.  xxiii.  24;  Isa.  viii.  19, 
xi.x.  3;  II  Chron.  xxxiii.  6).  "Ob"  designated  a 
subterranean  spirit,  but  perhaps  "yidde'oni  "  was  a 
more  general  term.  It  is  probable  that  the  wiz- 
ards who  consulted  the  dead  were  ventriloquists, 
for  Isaiah  (comp.  viii.  19)  describes  them  as  those 
tliat  "chirp  and  .  .  .  mutter."  Probably  the  ven- 
trilo(|uist  impersonated  the  dead  as  speaking  in  a 
faint  voice  from  the  ground,  whence  this  description. 
Deut.  xviii.  11  adds  to  considting  an  ob  or  a  yid- 
de'oni, "inquiring  of  the  dead,"  as  though  there 
were  still  another  means  of  consulting  them.  If 
this  be  so.  no  information  as  to  the  method  of  con- 
sultation has  been  preserved. 

Another  class  of  diviners  is  called  "  me'oncuim  " 
(comp.  Judges  ix.  37;  II  Kings  xxi.  6;  Isa.  ii.  6; 
Mic.  V.  12).  This  class  also  was  very  ancient.  It 
appears  from  Judges  ix.  26  that  a  sacred  tree  at 
Sbechem  was  named  from  it.  As  this  tree  is 
probably  identical  with  the  "oak  of  "Aloreli  "  (Gen. 
xii.  6,  R.  v.).  it  is  probable  that  the  method  of 
divination  alluded  to  was  also  employed  by  the 
Canaanites.  Isaiah  (ii.  0)  also  alludes  to  the  "me'o- 
nenim  "  as  existing  among  the  Philistines.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  this  method  of  divination  was 
common  to  Palestinian  heathendom.  W.  R.  Smith 
(in  "Journal  of  Philology,"  xiv.  116  ct  set].),  who  is 
followed  by  Driver,  derives  the  word  from  pj;(comp. 
the  Arabic  "ghanna"  =  "to  emit  a  hoarse,  nasal 
sound  "),  and  thinks  that  it  denoted  the  "murmurer" 
or  "hoarsely  hiuiimiug  soothsayer";  he  remarks 
that  the  characteristic  utterances  of  an  Arabic 
suotlLsaj'er  are  a  monotonous  croon  called  "saj'" 
and  a  low  murmur,  "  zamzamah,"  or  whisper,  "  was- 
wasali." 

An  obscure  class  of  soothsayers  was  called  "me- 

kashshetim  "  (comp.  the  "nomen  abstractum"  "ke- 

sha";  see  Deut.  xviii.  11;   II  Kings  ix.  22;  Mic.  v. 

12;    Nah.  iii.  4).     W.   R.  Smith  (I.e. 

Drug's  and   ]».  123)  argues  that  the  root  "kashaf  " 

Charms,  means  "  to  use  magical  appliances,  or 
drugs";  and  many  interpreters  follow 
him.  Those  who  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  ex- 
planation are  unable  to  suggest  an  alternative. 
This  interpretation  receives  some  support  from  the 
facts  that  the  Septuagint  in  Nab.  iii.  4  gives 
<paf)/inKa,  and  that  the  belief  in  the  use  of  drugs  or 
herbs  is  very  old,  as  is  shown  by  the  mention  of 
mandrakes  in  Gen.  xxx.  14-19.  In  the  oldest  code 
capital  punishment  is  ordained  for  this  class  of 
sorcerers  (comp.  Ex.  xxii.  18). 

A  further  branch  of  witchcraft  was  "lahash,"  or 
charming  (comp.  Isa.  iii.  3).  In  Jer.  viii.  17  and 
Eccl.  X.   11   the  word  is  used  of  snake-charming. 


Kindred  in  function  to  the  "lahash"  was  the 
"hober"  (comp.  Deiit.  xviii.  11),  which  Ps.  Iviii.  5 
makes  parallel  to  "lahash."  "Lahash,"  curiously, 
does  not  ajipear  in  Deut.  xviii.  10-11,  a  passage 
which  Ewald  and  W.  R.  Smith  regard  as  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  forbidden  enchantments.  In  its  jilace 
there  is  "nahash  "  ("menahcsh  ").  As  p  and  j  are 
both  liquid.s,  possibly  the  two  roots  are  conne(t<'d. 
In  reality,  however,  "nahash  "  seems  to  have  had  a 
different  meaning.  Gen.  xliv.  .'j  says  that  Joseph 
divined  ("yenabcsh")  by  means  of  a  cu]i,  perhaps 
by  waiching  the  play  of  light  in  a  cup  of  li(iuid.  Ba- 
laam (Num.  xxiv.  1)  is  said  to  have  occupied  him- 
self with  enchantments  ("nehashim  ").  Since  Ba- 
laam observed  omens  on  the  hilltops,  his  oracles 
must  have  been  deduced  from  some  other  natural 
phenomena.  As  the  equivalent  term  in  Syriac, 
"nahslia,"  is  one  which  covers  portents  from  the 
flight  of  birds  as  well  as  other  natural  occurrences, 
"  lahash  "  probably  refers,  as  W.  R.  Smith  concludes, 
to  divination  by  natural  omens  and  presages.  If  so, 
it  was  not  always  tabooed  by  the  best  men  in  Israel, 
for  David  once  received  an  omen  for  a  successful 
military  attack  from  the  sounds  in  the  tops  of  cer- 
tain trees  (II  Sam.  v.  24). 

Another  term  often  used  to  describe  sorcery  is 
"kesem"  (Num.  xxiii.  23;  Deut.  xviii.  10;  I  Sam. 
XV.  23;  II  Kings  xvii.  17;  Isa.  iii.  2;  Ezek.  xxi.  21). 
This  method  of  divination  is  elucidated  in  Ezek.  xxi., 
R.  v.,  where  the  King  of  Babylon  is  represented  as 
standing  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  using 
divination  to  determine  whether  to  proceed  first 
against  Rabbah  of  Amnion  or  against  Jerusalem. 
"He  shook  the  arrows  to  and  fro,  he  consulted  the 
teraphim,  he  looked  in  the  liver."  In  verse  22  ( Hebr.) 
it  is  declared  that  in  "his  right  hand  was  the  kesem 
for  Jerusalem."  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
"kesem"  was  a  method  of  divination  by  arrows. 
Arabian  analogy  here  throws  much  light  upon  the 
practise,  as  this  sj'stem  of  drawing  lots  by  means  of 
arrows,  and  thus  obtaining  an  oracle,  was  practised 
by  the  Arabs,  and  the  details  are  quite  well  known 
(comp.  W.  R.  Smith  in  "Journal  of  Philology,"  xiii. 
277  ei  seg.).  The  lots  were  drawn  with  headless  ar- 
rows in  the  presence  of  an  idol,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  a  sacrifice.  The  method  was  thoroughly 
analogous  to  that  which  Ezekiel  describes.  The 
"kesem"  was  aecordinglv  a  method  of  casting  lots. 
Among  the  Arabs  judicial  sentences  were  obtained 
in  this  way,  so  that  it  became  a  kind  of  ordeal.  Such, 
probably,  was  the  case  in  Israel,  for  Prov.  xvi.  10 
declares  that  "A  divine  sentence  ["kesem"]  is  in  the 
lips  of  the  king:  Ilis  mouth  shall  not  transgress  in 
judgment"  (R.  V.). 

Indeed,  all  througli  the  earlier  period  of  Israel's 

history  important  matters  were  decided  by  lot.     The 

land  was  assigned  to  the  tribes  by  lot  (Josh.  xiv.  2); 

Saul  is  said  to  have  been  chosen  king  by  lot  (I  Sam. 

X.  10) ;  Jonathan,  when  he  liad  violated 

Ordeals  a  taboo,  was  detected  by  lot  (I  Sam. 
and  Lots.  xiv.  41  et  seq.) ;  in  fact,  some  form  of 
casting  lots  was  the  one  way  of  ob- 
taining a  divine  decision  (comp.  Prov.  xvi.  33). 
The  Ephod  was  probably  an  instrument  for  casting 
lots. 

Ewald  and  W.  R.  Smith  have  both  observed  that 
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DtMit.  xviii.  10-11  contains  a  formal  list  of  all  the 
important  kinds  of  witclicnift  or  ilivinalion  known 
at  the  time  tlie  passage  was  written.  These  various 
modes  of  obtainini;  oracles  really  diverted  pojiidar 
attention  from  spiritual  propheey.  The  Deuteron- 
omist  banislied  them  from  the  realm  of  legitimate 
practise  and  promised  in  lieu  of  them  a  perennial 
succession  of  prophets.  Among  these  various  kinds 
of  divination,  "kesein"  (by  sacred  lots  in  the  jires- 
ence  of  an  idol)  held  a  foremost  place.  It  stands 
next  in  tlic  list  to  making  one's  son  or  daugliter 
"  pass  through  the  tire."  This  was  a  part  of  Moloch- 
worship,  and  was  |)rol)ably  a  means  of  obtaining  an 
oracle:    hence  it  was  classed  with  witchcraft. 

If  the  d.ite  of  the  Deuleronomic  code  given  liy 
modern  critics  is  accepted  (about  (ioO  li.c),  the 
prominence  given  to  "kesem"  is  easily  understood. 
The  Prophets  were  rai.sing  popular  practises  to 
a  Ingher  level ;  and  arts  which  had  before  been  es- 
teemed innocent,  or  regarded  as  the  handmaids  of 
religion,  were  now  condemned  as  witchcraft.  It  is 
probable  that  other  forms  of  sorcery  in  the  list  had 
passed  through  a  similar  history.  Isaiah  (viii.  1!))  in- 
dicates that  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  necromancy 
(consulting  the  dead  by  either  an  ob  or  ayidde'oni) 
was  the  most  popular  competitor  of  ])ii>phecy  for 
popular  favor.  It  can  not  be  supposed,  as  Stade  and 
others  hold,  that  ancestor  worship  in  a  prono\inced 
form  ever  existed  among  l\u:  Semites  (eomp.  Frey, 
"Seelenglaid)e  und  Seelenkult  ini  Alten  Israel." 
Leipsic,  1808,  ami  Griineisen.  "  I)er  Ahneidiultus 
und  die  Urreligion  Israels."  Halle. 
Belation  to  1900);  yet,  when  it  is  l)orne  in  mind 
Ancestor  how  easily  an  ancestor  or  a  departed 
Worship,  sheik  becomes  a  "wall"  among  the 
modern  Arabs,  it  is  not  ditlicult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  necromancy  of  ancient  Israel  had  u 
semi-religious  origin.  The  movement  against  nec- 
romancy was  much  older  than  that  against  "ke- 
sem," for  it  began  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Saul 
<comp.  I  Sam.  xxviii.  3);  but  old  customs  are  per- 
sistent, and  "seeking  unto  the  dead"  was  still  a 
popular  practise  in  the  time  of  Isaiah.    , 

'I'he  denunciations  of  Isaiah  and  the  Deiiterono- 
mist  did  not,  however,  annihilate  wilchcraft.  It 
still  existed  in  the  timeof  the  authorof  the  Klliiopic 
Book  of  i:noch,  although  it  was  then  in  bad  odor. 
This  writer  ascribes  all  kinds  of  sorcery  and  divina- 
tion to  the  angels,  who,  in  Gen.  vi.  2-4,  are  said  to 
have  come  down  to  earth  and  taken  human  wives 
(comp.  Ethiopic  Enoch,  vil.  1,  viii.  1,  ix.  7.  and  xvi. 
3).  In  this  writer's  view  sin  cauu'  into  the  world 
through  lhes(!  angi'ls,  and  not  through  the  eating  of 
th(^  fruit  in  jiaradise  (viii.  1  <■<««?.).  His  iilea  of 
wilchcraft  as  consisting  of  nefarious  knowledge  is 
expressed  in  ch.  xvi.  3.  where  lie  says  that  the 
nngels  had  been  in  heaven,  and  so  knew  "illegiti 
male  mvsteries. " 

The  Hook  of  Toliil  represents  even  the  pious  To- 
bias as  using  u  charm  against  evil  spirits  (vi  4-*, 
viii.  2.  xi.  11).  This  charm  consisted  of  the  smoke 
of  till'  gall  of  a  tish. 

The  Apocalypse  of  Harucli  (Ix.  1)  regards  the  n- 
ligion  of  the  Amorites  as  "spills  and  incanlutlons." 
but  its  author  also  rememliirs  that  Israel  in  the 
days  of  the  Judges  was  polluted  by  similar  .sins. 
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Any  foreign  religion  is  here  counted  as  witclicnift 
and  a  wicked  mystery.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
classilication  as  sorcery,  in  Dent,  xviii.  lO-U.  of 
Moloch-worship,  which  is  attributed  to  the  Am- 
monites.    See  M.voic. 

Muu.iocRAPIiv  :  \V.  It.  Smith.  Oil  Ihe  Fnrmt  iif  fHplnatlnn 

intil  Mmiiir  Knitmfrnttil  in  Ihut.  rru],   to-It.'.-  ' ■' 

<if  I'hilnhiini.  xm    •»;:i  »>7.  xlv.  Il:i  12s:   I)iiii-T 
ifiru/.  In  hilfnmlitninl  I'riltnil  l^innmentttry. 

€t  }tfti.;  lirOnelson.  Dfr  AhnruhuUtu  und  liu    I 

hrnch.  pp.  1*X)  el  Kq..  Halle.  IIUI. 


K.  (1.  II  G.  A.  IJ 

WITEBSK.     See  Vitkiisk. 

WITNESS.     Sii-  KvM.KNCK. 

WITTELSHOFER,  LEOPOLD  :  Austrian 
])hysiciaii;  bi'rn  at  Nagy-Kaiiizsji.  Hungary.  July 
14.  1H18:  died  at  Vienna  Jan.  8.  IHHU;  edueate<l  at 
Ihe  I'liiversily  of  Vienna  (M.f).  1841).  After  pnie- 
tising  mediciiH'  for  ten  years  in  Itajili.  Hungary,  he 
moved  to  Vienna  (18.'il)  and  iK-ciinie  editor  of 
the  "  Wiener  .Medizlnische  WiK-heiischrifl."  t"  wliii  li 
perioilicnl  he  contriiiuled  nniny  e.s.says.  He  was 
the  author  also  of  "  Wiiinr  lliil-  und  Humanitats- 
anstalten."  Vienna,  18.'>0. 
niiii.iocRAiMiv:  Panel.  Ilimi.  I^i.:  Illr^li.  /«■>(;.  L<r. 

s  F.  T.  H. 

WITTMANN,  FRANZ:  Hungarian  electri- 
cian and  physicist;  bom  at  Hod-MezO  Vasarhely 
Jan.  1(5,  l.HGO.  He  was  edueatc-d  at  the  universiiy 
of  Budapest,  and  eonlinued  his  .studies  in  Vienna. 
Berlin.  Paris.  Fninkfort  on-the  Main.  Ihirmsljidt. 
and  Hanover,  In  1SU2  he  was  appuinted  profc-ssor 
of  physics  at  the  polyte<hnic  in  Budapi-st ;  and  live 
years  later  he  became  a  nienilHT  of  Ihe  myal 
patent  bureau  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  exam- 
iners for  teachers  in  intermediate  schools 

Wittmann's  works,  whirh  have  made  him  tlieleail- 
ing  Hungarian  authority  on  ilectnitcrhnics.  include 
the  following:  ".\z  Inductiv  Tas/itasrol "  (ou 
inductive  repulsion);  "  I'eriodikus  Aramok  Opiikal 
Vi/.sgalata"  (optical  tests  of  periiMJieal  rurreiit-s); 
"  Budapest  Villamvilagilasarol  "  (elecliie  lighting  of 
Budapest);  "Az  Kri^s  Villainaniinok  Technikiijii " 
(technics  of  strong  electric  curreiils).  ".V  1.^'vdi-nl 
Balteriak  es  Induktoriumok  Aramiinak  Vizsgiiluln 
es  Objekliv  Emallitusa"  (objeilive  pn^diiellou  of 
currents  from  I.eydiii  jars  and  inductors);  "Kon- 
densatorok  Aniinanak  Vi/sgiilala  iH()bji-i-tiv  Klftiil 
litasa"(test  and  objective  prcMluetion  of  rurrt-nl» 
from  condensers):  ami  "Akus/likal  Klsertelek " 
(acoustic  experiments).  In  addition  to  thew  works, 
Wlllmann  has  pulilisheil  iuiiiun>nn  artUleS  on 
the  lechnicnl  uses  i.f  eleetrieily  and  hii»t. 

WOCHENBLATT     FUR     DIE     FAMILIE. 

Ser  I'l  i;iol>li   M  - 

WODIANER,  PHILIP  :   Hungarian rommunaJ 

worker;    llourishid    in  .-^/egnlin  during  ihe  b.r.  : 
part  of  Ihe  eli:hlernlli   and   Ihe   Iwirliinlng  "'    ■ 
nineleentli  century.     Ho  was  .  f  ihe  J.  » 

ish  community  there  from    K  '  «'"!  I'"" 

s<'nted  Ihe  congn'giilli-n  with  th.  -a.-  lor  It-  •■• 
synagogue,  and  with  silver  holy  vewnU  for  ll«  I.  • 
Ijaddisha, 

His  sim  Cosman  (b,  Vepmvac  1788:  d,  «i  '• 
SzlgetAug.  18, 183l)sHidlrtlTnln>ii<llc!iundcr.Siii 1 


Wogue 
Wolf,  Gereon 
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C.  Brody  and  Lebuscli  Harif  in  Szegedin,  under  R. 
Moses  Sofer  in  JIattersdorf,  and  under  R.  Moses  Miuz 
in  Alt-Ofen.  In  GyOr-Sziget,  wlicr<3  lie  settled  after 
his  marriage,  he  maintained  a  yeshibah  of  his  own, 
which  was  usually  fretiuented  by  forty  to  fifty 
luipils:  and  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  Tal- 
nuidist.  His  writings,  left  in  manuscript,  were 
published  by  his  son  Arnold  (liorn  in  Ruab  1817) 
under  the  editorship  of  Pnif.  W.  Bucher.  They 
ajipcared  in  1890  in  two  volumes  entitled  "Sefer 
Nal.ialat  Yehoshua',  Liber  Hereditatis  .losua;,  Com- 
mentationes  in  Plerosque  Talmudi  Babj-lonii  Trac- 
tatus  Addilis  Comnientationibus  in  Pentateuchura," 
and  consisted  of  Tahnudic  novelloe  and  of  explana- 
tions of  passages  in  the  Torah. 

\Vodianer's  son  Samuel,  who,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  kept  a  large  warehouse  in  Szegedin  for 
lobaeco,  wool,  and  corn,  was  president  of  the  com- 
munity from  1812  to  18'31.  Later  lie  settled  in  Pestli, 
where  he  and  liis  children  were  baptized.  His 
son  Albert  (born  at  Szegedin  Aug.  13,  1818;  died 
in  Budapest  July  17,  1898)  studied  technology  in 
Pesth  and  Vienna,  and  was  in  18fi7  appointed  royal 
commissary  of  tlie  Hungarian  Northern  Railroad. 
In  1869  he  received  the  Iron  Cross  of  the  second 
class,  and  in  1870  the  cross  of  the  papal  Order  of  St. 
Geo)-ge;  and  in  1886  he  was  elevated  to  the  Hun- 
garian nobility. 

BiBi.ior.RAPHT:  Kulinyi-LBw,  A  Szegedi  Zsiduk;  Sturm,  Or- 
szt'wtlUiUesi  Almanach^  1897. 
s.  L.  V. 

WOGUE,  JTTLES :  French  author ;  son  of 
Lazare  Wogve;  born  in  Paris  Dec.  4,  1863;  edu- 
cated at  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  in  his  native 
city  ("agrege  es  lettres,"  1885).  After  successive 
professorships  at  the  lyceums  of  Saint  Queutin  and 
Reims,  as  well  as  at  the  Lycee  Michelet  and  the  Col- 
lege Rollin.in  Paris,  he  was  appointed  jirofessor  at 
the  Lycee  Buffon,  which  position  he  still  liolds  ( 190.5). 

Wogue  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Le 
Poele  Gresset "  (Paris.  1894);  "Conteset  Recits  des 
Dix-Septieme  et  Dix-Huiti^me  Siecles";  "Les  Por- 
traits de  LaBruyere";  and  "Le  Theatre  Comique 
aux  Dix-Septieme  et  Dix-IIuitieme  Siecles"  (Paris, 
190.5).  He  has  published  also  editions  of  Racine's 
"Esther"  and  "Athalie,"  with  historical  introduc- 
tions and  commentaries,  including  copious  Biblical 
notes.  He  is  a  contributor  to  the  "Revue  Bleue, " 
the  "Grande  Revue,"  and  "Le  Temps." 

s.  J.  Ka. 

WOGUE,     LAZABE      ELIEZEB:      French 

rabbi ;  born  at  Fontainebleau,  Seine-et-JIarne,  July 
23,  1817;  died  at  Paris  April  14,  1897;  educated  at 
the  Lj'cee  Charlemagne  at  Paris,  and  at  the  College 
Royal  and  the  Ecole  Centrale  Rabbinique  at  Jletz. 
Receiving  his  rabbinical  diploma  in  1843,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  became  assistant  preacher  un- 
der Marehand  Ennery,  chief  rabbi  of  Paris.  Eight 
years  later  Salomon  Munk  and  Adolphe  Frauck 
established  a  cliair  of  Jewish  theology  at  the  Ecole 
Centrale  Rabbinique  at  Metz,  to  which  Wogue  was 
appointed,  remaining  in  this  position  until  his  retire- 
ment, with  the  title  of  professor  emeritus,  in  1894. 
L'pon  the  transfer  of  the  college  from  Jletz  to  Paris 
(18.59) as  the  Seminaire  Israelite'de  France,  his  duties 
were  extended  to  embrace  instruction  in  Hebrew 


grammar.  Biblical  exegesis,  and  German.  From 
1879  to  1H95  lie  was  the  director  and  editor-in  chief 
of  the  "  rnivers  Israelite,"  being  at  th(^  same  lime  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Metz,  and  of 
tlie  Society  of  Archeology  and  History  of  the  Mo- 
selle. On  Jan.  11,  1885,  he  was  made  a  chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Wogue,  who  was  a  prolilic  writer,  is  best  known 
for  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  witli  notes 
which  include  the  chief  rabbinical  interpretations, 
and  for  his  history  of  Bible  exegesis.  His  works 
are  as  follows:  "Sermon  sur  la  Tolerance"  (Metz, 
1841);  "  Le  Rabbinat  Franc^ais  an  Dix-Neuvienie 
Siicle  "  (Paris.  1843) ;  "  L'Avenir  dans  le  Judaisnie  " 
(ih.  1844);  "Sliomer  Emunim,  Le  Guide  du  C'loyant 
Israelite"  (Metz,  1857;  2d  ed.,  with  a  preface  by 
Zadoc  Kahn,  Paris,  1898),  a  collection  of  prayers, 
hj'mns,  and  meditations  in  prose  and  verse;  "Le 
Pentateu(iue "  (Paris,  1860-69),  a  new  translation, 
with  Hebrew  text  and  notes,  and  a  version  of  the 
Ilaftarot ;  "  L' Anthropomorpliisme  et  les  Jliraeles  Sc- 
ion le  Judal'sme  "  (ib.  1867) ;  a  translation  of  the  "  Kol 
Kore  "  of  Elijah  Soloweyczyk  (2  parts,  ih.  1870-75), 
a  harmony  of  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Gospels ; 
a  translation  of  Schleidcn's  "Bedeutung  der  Juden 
fur  Erhaltung  uud  Wiederbelebung  der  Wissen- 
schafteu  im  Mittelalter"  (ih.  1877);  a  revised  and  an- 
notated edition  of  the  "Sefer  Sekiyyot  ha-Hemdah" 
by  D.  Cahen  (Mayence.  1877);  a  translation  of  Ga- 
briel b.  Joshua's  "Petah  Teshnbah."  which  appeared 
originally  at  Amsterdam  in  1651  (Paris,  1879);  a 
revised  edition  of  letters  A-C  of  Leon  HoUaender- 
ski's  "  Dictionnaire  Universel  Fran^ai.s-Hebreu  "  (ih. 
1879) ;  "  Histoire  de  la  Bible  etde  I'Exegese  Bililique 
Jusqu'a  Xos  Jours"  {ih.  1881);  a  translation  of  the 
first  two  volumes  of  Gratz's  "Geschichte  der  Ju- 
den" {ib.  1882-84);  "Esquisse  d'une  Thfologie 
Juive"  (lb.  1887);  and  "La  Predication  Israelite  en 
Prance"  (ib.  1890).  In  addition  to  these  works, 
Wogue  tran.slated  and  annotated  Lipmann  Sofer's 
"Gan  Rawcli,"  and  revised  the  "Semaine  Israelite" 
of  Baruch  Crehange,  the  "Sentier  d'lsraGl"  and  the 
"Rituel  des  Prieres  "  of  Elcan  Durlacher  (10  vols., 
with  Hebrew  text  and  French  translation),  and 
Ullmann's  "Catechisme." 

Bibliography:  Ozar  ha-Slfnit,  v.;  Archives  Israelites  and 
Uuivem  Israelite,  April,  1897. 
s.  J.  Ka. 

WOHLLERNER,  JETTY:  Galician  Hebrew 
writer;  born  at  Lembergin  1813;  died  there  in  1891. 
When  a  little  girl  of  eight.  Jetty,  after  having 
passed  her  examination  in  primary  instruction,  was 
taken  by  her  father,  Michael  Kehlmann,  into  his 
office  as  an  accountant.  She  was  so  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  however,  that  she  always  attended 
the  Hebrew  lessons  given  lier  brothers,  and  in  her 
spare  moments  she  used  to  read  the  Bildeiu  Hebrew. 
The  Hebrew  letters  of  the  Christian  Anna  Maria 
Srhurmann  stimulated  her  still  more,  and  she  in- 
duced her  father  to  engage  a  teacher  for  her.  The 
physician  Gnlilsehmied,  then  a  student  at  Lemberg. 
was  entrusted  with  her  Hebrew  education.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  she  was  betrothed  to  L.  Ro.sanes  of 
Brody,  and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  liim 
which  was  styled  by  Rapoport  "the  echo  of  the 
Song  of  Songs. "    Her  fiance  died,  however ;  and  she 
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was  married  several  years  later  to  Samson  Wolil- 
leriRT.  She  ooutimied  to  write  her  Hebrew  letters 
notwithstanding;  and  the  greater  portion  of  hercor- 
respondente,  wliicli  is  noteworthy  for  its  style  and 
purity  of  language,  was  iiuhlished  in  "  Kokehe  Yvf- 
hak  "  and  "Ha-Boker  Or."  while  two  letters,  one  to 
Kayserling  and  one  to  Goldsehniied,  are  found  in 
"Ozar  ha-Sifnil"  (i.  6(M>3). 

BiRi.iOfiRAriiY  ;  K.ivserliiip.  hir  JUiliAdiftt  /''fvinf  m.  pp.  ."^H)- 
:)11;  Allii.Zeit.  ilcn  .Iiiil.  l.sill,  p.  .>W:  WpIiiIhtit.  ^ly/i/io-im 
uif-Hauiic  WmmrnUy  Wilnu,  181*1 ;  Jemah  I'lironick^  Nov. 
13, 1's'Jl,  p.  9. 
s.  M.  Ski.. 

WOLF  (llcbr.  "zc'eb";  for  the  rendering  of 
"iyyim,"  Isa.  -xiii.  23,  and  "tannim,"  Lam.  iv.  3. 
see  Fox):  The  wolf  {(aiiu's  ItipuK)  is  still  found  in 
Palestine,  where  the  animals  prowl  in  pairs  or  droves 
about  sheepfolds  at  night.  As  a  type  of  boldness, 
feroeity,  and  bloodthirstiness,  it  is  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xlix.  27;  Isa.  xi.  (i.  Ixv.  2.5;  .ler.  v.  6;  Ezek.  xxii. 
27;  Ilab.  i.  3;  and  Zeph.  iii.  3. 

According  to  the  Talmud,  the  wolf  (2Xt,  NTT. 
and  Dlpli'  |  =  Greek  >r-"f])  resembles  in  ('xternal 
appearance  the  dog,  with  which  it  can  copulate  (Her. 
9b;  Gen.  R.  xxxi.  6);  and  its  period  of  gestation  is 
three  years  (Bek.  8a).  It  is  the  enemy  of  Hocks, 
and  directs  its  attacks  especially  against  the  he- 
goats  (B.  K.  1.5b;  Shab.  .53b).  The  wound  caused 
by  the  wolf's  bite  is  oblong  and  ragged  (Zeh.  74b). 
Although  when  pressed  by  liunger  the  wolf  attacks 
even  man  (Ta'an.  li)a).  it  can  be  lamed  (Sanh.  15b). 
For  a  comparison  of  the  otter  with  the  wolf  seeSiik. 
.56b  and  Gen.  H.  cxii.  3;  and  for  fables  of  which  the 
wolf  is  the  subject  see  Bashi  on  Sanh.  39a  and  10.5a. 

liiiiUOGR.vpiiv :  Tristram,  A'«(.  lllit.  p.  l.J2:  Lewysohn,  Z.  T. 
p.  t<l. 
K.  <■.  It.  I.  U.  C. 

WOLF,   AARON    BENJAMIN.     See  A.Mios 

B.  Bi;.\.i.\.Mi\  Woi.F 

WOLF,  ABRAHAM  NATHAN:  German 
scholar;  Ijorn  at  Dessau  in  1T.")1;  died  therein  1784. 
On  account  of  his  liberal  views  be  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  Moses  Mcndels.sohn.  but  when  lie  en- 
deavored to  liarmoni/e  tlii' usual  .Jewish  system  of 
training  with  modern  European  culture,  he  was 
persecuted  by  the  conservative!  element  among  the 
.Jewish  scholars,  and  even  his  friends  nicknamed 
him  "the  backslider."  Wolf  was  the  author  of  the 
"J'esber  Dabar"  (licrlin.  1777).  a  comprehensive 
commentary  on  the  Book  of  .Job,  whi<'h  was  highly 
praised  by  Moses  Mendelssohn  on  account  of  the 
thorough  rabbinical  .scholarship  wliicli  it  evidenced 
("Der  Saminhr."  17S.5.  p.  43).  He  aI.so  wrote 
"Grund/.Uge  der  .Illdischen  Beligirm  "  (iV*.  1782).  in 
which  he  expounded  the  teaciiings  of  ,Jiidaisiii  in 
simple  language  without  reducing  the  moral  and 
religious  contents  of  .Jewish  law  to  arbitrary  arlielcs 
of  I'aith.  The  latter  work  has  lieeii  lost  fi>r  the  lii.st 
lUty  years.  AVolf  was  likewise  a  contributor  to 
••  IIii-Me»s.sef "  and  to  the  tlrst  three  volumes  of  Ihe 
"Bikkiireha-'Iltim." 

nini.ioiiRAPiiv:  P.  Plinippwin.  nv'iirtiphlnrlif  SKIzirn.  \>p. 
I."h!-I.">l.  I.i.n~li-.  IsC'i;  D.III/sill.  /.iirHrHcll.'lir  //./.r./i»r(irll 
/•.M.M..  p.  HIT:  .l//|(.  y.'il.  ./.»  Jliil.  IMT,  p.  4IS;  Sl.lnxliiicl- 
Uer,  <'(!(.  U"<".  "III. -'T».  _     „ 

s.  S.  O. 


WOLF,  ADOLPH  GRANT:  American  jurist . 
born  at  Washington.  |)  I  ..  .Ian.  11.  18«U;  educated 
at  .Johns  Hopkins  University  (A.H.  181M»)  and  at  (he 
George  Washington  (formerly  C<ilunibiau)  I'liiver- 
sity  of  Washington,  I).  (,'.  {M>'.B.  |8y.>:  LL..M.  |hU3). 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  I8U3.  and  then  tiMik 
a  postgraduate  course  at  the  University  of  Iterliii. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  Unileil  States  (!8tt.'i)  he  !«•• 
came  linancial  secreUiry  of  the  Uniti'd  Hebrew 
Charities  at  Washington;  and  in  11KI2  he  was  ap- 
pointed associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Porto  l{ico. 
HiiiLioiiRAPIIY:  American  JtirWi  i'tar  Bmtk.  Mta  IIVII  a). 

-A.  K.  T.  H. 

WOLF,  EMMA:  American  authoress;  Ixmi 
.June  1.5.  1S(;.5,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  which  city 
her  parents  had  mignited  from  France,  and  where 
she  received  her  education.  In  addition  to  s«-veral 
short  stories,  which  appeare<l  in  various  American 
magazines,  she  is  the  author  of  the  following  novels: 
"Otlier  Things  Being  E(|ual."  .San  Francisco.  181(2; 
"A  Prodigal  in  Love,"  ih.  1894;  "The  .Joy  of  Life." 
ilj.  189();  and  "Heirs  of  Yesterday."  i'>.  iSHX),  Her 
.Jewish  novels  attracted  particular  attention. 
liiMi.ioiiRAPIir:  .-liHtrfcdM  Jtuith  Year  IJ<nh,  avil'i  (IMM-5|. 

A.  F.  T.  H. 

WOLF,    GEORGE    GARCIA:    South-African 

mi'i'cbant.   and    iiieiiiber    ut    tin-    Cape    Purliaiiieiit : 
born   at   Great   Yarmouth    1.838;    died   in    Ivondon 
March  18,  1809.     He  eomiiienced  Inisiness  as  an  ap 
prentice  in  Manchester,  hut  sfion  eiidgnite<l  to  Mon 
treat,  where  he  became  a  gencnil  merchant.     In  1S4}(> 
he  went  to  Kimberley.  where  lie  opeiuHl  n  general 
.store.      He  then  became  as.so<-ialed  with  the  leading 
men  of  the  diamond  tiehls.  and  in  18.82  was  elected 
representative  for   ICimberley   in   the  Cape   Purlin- 
ment.      He  was  presented  by  his  constiliieiils  with 
a   gold  casket  containing  .5iMI  guineas   :ind  acrom- 
panied  by  an  illuininateil  aildnss.      Wolf  held  wv- 
eral  other  public  olliees  in  KiiiilHTJey  for  some  years, 
until  his  return  to  England. 
lliHI.iooRAPiiv  :  Jfu:  (7ir.iM.  Man-li -t,  WW. 
.1.  (•■   L. 

WOLF,  GERSON  :  Austrian  liislorian  iind 
educator:  born  at  llolli'sehaii.  .Montvia.  July  Itl. 
1823:  died  in  Vienna  Oct.  29.  I8«2.  !!<•  iHgnn  flip 
study  of  Hebrew  at  u  very  early  age.  and  Inter  rt- 
ceived  instruction  in  Germnii  and  in  l..iitin  from  Dr 
Egenter,  then  .stationed  In  Hollewhim  iix  no 
surgeon.  Intending  to  pursue  n  nibliiniciil  .  .t  . 
he  went  in  183(1  to  Polirlil/..  and  Inter  In  MkoNlHirg. 
where  he  eiigagi-d  in  Talinudic  Ntu<liei«.  ntleniliiig  nl 
the  sjiliie  time  the  gyniimslum.  Three  year*  Inter 
(1839)  he  went  to  Vienna.  \\\ivTv  lir-  all<'nili-<l  the 
university,  his  sluilies  einhniring  iwdngogli-*.  phi- 
losophy, ami  modern  liingiingeK  In  XMTt  Ids  lll^l 
article,  "  Pas  Lustsplel  des  Ari«t"pliani»  mid  duR 
Luslsplel  Unst'rer  Zelt."  ai.;.  11  I  in  ><  U'Mr'- "  Hu- 
niDrlst."  Three  years  111' 
"Sonntagsblntter""  his  "  I'  ' 

his  oidv  attempt  In  the  I  n 

Wolf    was    p,t-   n.'K  '    the    iMililintI 

stniL'L'lis  ..f  I  ieun.1  drr 

SooialismuH"   .;  ,  'f      •'"  "•"• 

count  of  si'vcrnl  mdiol  nrtirl™  pul.luh"!  In  "  Plo 
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OcsU-rreichisclic  Zcitung"au(l  in  "Die  Zeit,"  he  was 
orilerwl  to  leave  Vienna:  but  owing  to  the  interven- 
tion of  influential  friends  the  oriier  was  revolved. 
Me  then  deeided  to  abandon  journalism,  and  pres- 
ently accepted  a  position  in  a  school  for  .Jewish 
girls.  In  18.50  he  was  appointed  religious  instructor 
in  the  stale  industrial  high  school  in  the  Leopold- 
.stadl,  one  of  the  districts  of  Vienna,  which  position 
he  held  till  1876.  In  18.51,  in  response  to  a  recjuest 
from  the  mayor  of  Vienna  for  suggestions  as  to  school 
reforms,  he  pidilished  his  "Ueber  die  Volksschulen 
in  Oesterreich,"  in  which  he  advocated  the  elimina- 
tion of  religious  instruction  from  all  public  schools. 
Toward  the  end  of  1852,  on  account  of  a  secret  de- 
nunciation, his  home  was  searched  by  the  authori- 
ties,   and    Gui- 

zot's  "La  De-  mm,,  .  •"  .^\  'J-"- 
mocratie  en 
France,"  a  work 
which  had  been 
placed  under  the 
Ijaii.  was  found 
in  his  library. 
He  was  court  - 
nmrtialed,  held 
in  custody  for 
seventeen  days 
during  trial,  and 
finally  sentenced 
to  four  weeks' 
eontinement  in  a 
fortress.  In  the 
same  year  he  re- 
ceived hisdegree 
of  Ph.D.,  and 
two  years  later 
was  appointed 
religious  in- 
structor to  the 
Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Vienna. 
Wolf  was  active 
in  various  pub- 
lic underta- 
kings. In  1859 he 
founded  a  li- 
brary for  the 
young;  and  in 
"1861,  together 
with  Noah 
M  a  n  n  h  e  i  m  e  r , 


Jotiann  Christoph  Wolf. 

(From  Wolf,  "  Bibliotheca  Hebrma,"  Hamburg,  1715.) 


Baron  Ivonigswarter,  and  Julius  von  Goldschmidt,  he 
orgaidzed  a  society  for  the  aid  of  poor  Jewish  students 
in  Vienna.  This  society,  which  is  still  (1905)  in  ex- 
istence, lias  assisted  more  than  200  students  annually 
since  its  foundation.  Until  1873  Wolf  officiated  as 
pastor  to  the  Jewish  inmates  of  the  houses  of  cor- 
rection of  Vienna  and  Stein-on-the-Danube;  and 
from  1884  to  1892,  as  inspector  of  all  the  Jewish 
religious  schools  of  Vienna. 

Wolf  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Geschichte  Israels  fiir  die  Israelitische  Jugend  " 
(Vienna,  1856),  introduced  as  a  text-book  in  various 
Jewish  schoolsof  the  United  States:  "Ferdinand  II. 
und  die  Juden"  (ji.  1859;  2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1800); 
"  Vom  Er.sten  bis  zum  Zweiten  Tempcl.    Geschichte 


der  Israelitischen  Cultusgemeinde  in  Wien,  1820-60" 
(Vienna,  1860):  "Zur  Geschichte  der  Juden  in 
Worms  unddes  Deutschen  Stadtewesens"  (IJresJau, 
1862):  "  Judcntaufen  in  Oesterreich  "  (Vienna,  1863); 
"Isaak  Noah  JIannheimer.  Eine  Biographische 
Skiz/.e  "  ((■«.  1863) ;  "  Die  Juden  in  der  Leoiioldstadt  " 
(ih.  1863):  "Zur  Geschichte  der  J udi.scheu  Aerzte  in 
Oesterreich"  (1864);  "Zur  Geschichte  Judischer 
Tartuffe  "  (pseudonymously ;  Leipsic,  1864);  "Das 
Ilundcrtjilhrige  Jubilitum  der  Israelitischen  Cultus- 
gemeinde "  (Vienna,  1864);  "Zwei  Gescliichten  der 
Israelitischen  Cultusgemeinde  in  Wien  "(/A.  1,S65); 
"Zur  Lage  der  Juden  in  Galizien  "  (1867);  "Jos(']di 
Wertheimer,  ein  Lebens-  und  Zeitbild"  (Vienna, 
1868);  "Die  Vertreibung  der  Juden  aus  Bdhmen  im 

Jalire  1744,  und 
deren  Riickkehr 
im  Jalire  1748" 
(Leipsic,  1869); 
"  Kurzgefasste 
Religions-  und 
Sittenlehre"  (Vi- 
enna, 1870;  2d 
ed.,  )■/;.  1877), 
used  as  a  text- 
book in  Jewish 
schoolsof  North 
America ;  "  Ge- 
schichte der  Ju- 
den in  AVien  von 
1156-1.876"  {ih. 
1876);  ".Joseph 
II."  (ih.  1878); 
"Die  Jiidisclien 
Fricdhofe  und 
die  Chevrah  Ka- 
d  i  s  c  li  a  h  in 
Wien"  (iVi.  1879); 
"  Die  Alten  Sta- 
tuten  der  Ji'i- 
discheu  Gemein- 
den  in  Mahren, 
nebst  den  Dar- 
auf folgenden 
,S  y  u  o  d  a  1  b  e  - 
sclill'issen"  {ih. 
1880);  "DasUn- 
terriclitswesen 
in  Oesterreich 
Unter  Kaiser  Jo- 
seph II."  ((■/,. 


1880);  "  Aus  der  Zeit  der  Kaiserin  JIaria  Tlieresia" 
(ih.  1888);  "Joseflna"(ji.  1890);  and"Kleine  Histo- 
rische  Schriften  "  (ib.  1892). 

BIBLIOORAPHT  :  Wiirzbaph.  Bini;.  JjCX.:  Alliirmriiu-  Drnt- 
srlii-  Biiiiiraphie;  Miihrens  iliUiner  lUr  (iru:  incdit.  ».v. 
For  WolfVs  autol)io^rapliy  see  Xotizrnhhilt  'Ur  liistnrisrti- 
Stntiatii^chen  Section  derOeiieUschafi  zitr  Bffoiili  rtniu  ilttt 
Ackcrlmues,  ed.  by  Christian  Rltter  d'Elvert,  1ST.5,  Nos.  :i  aiid  4. 
s.  N.   I). 

WOLF,  HIRSCH  "W. :  German  physician; 
born  at  Lobseus,  Posen,  1738;  died  at  Hamburg 
April  14,  1S20;  studied  at  the  University  of  Giessen 
(M.D.  1779).  After  practising  for  some  time  in  .\1- 
tona,  he  removed  to  Hamburg,  where  from  1786  to 
1788  he  acted  as  physician  at  the  poorhouse.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Abhand- 
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lung  ilber  das  Spanisclie  Fliogenpflaster,"  Altona, 
17S5;  "  Vertlieidigung  dor  Frliliea  Bcerdigung  der 
.Iiidrn,"  naniljing,  178S;  "  Benierkungen  ilber  die 
IJliittern,"  ih.  IT'Jo;  "  Ideen  iiher  Lebenskraft,  iiebst 
Einigen  KraiiUeiigescbiclitcn  iiiid  neinerkungeii,"  Al- 
toua,  I!S(1();  "  I'niktisclic  Hiinerkuiigen  nelist  Krank- 
lieitsgesrliichteii,"  Hamburg.  1811;  "  Ueberdas  \Ve- 
scndesFiebers,  nebst  eincui  Heitrag  zumThierisclicn 
Magnetisnius,''  ih.  1815,  2d  cd.  1818. 

liuu.ionRAPiiY:  Hlrsrli.  7ii>j(;.  Lrx. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

WOLF,  JOHANN    CHRISTOPH :    Christian 

llcljraist  and  polyliistnr;  born  at  Weruigerode  Feb. 
21,  1083;  diiil  at  Hamburg  July  25.  1739.  Ho  stud- 
ied at  Wittenberg,  and  traveled  in  Holland  and  Eng- 
land in  the  interest  of  seience,  coming  in  oonlaet 
■with  Vitringa,  Sureidiuis,  Reland.  Basnage,  and 
otiiers.  He  e.^pccially  oeeupie<l  himself  with  the 
study  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature,  of  which 
he  became  jirofessor  at  the  Hamburg  gymnasium  in 
1712.  At  this  time  the  Oppenheinier  Collection  was 
housed  at  Hand)urg,  and  Wolf  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  a  description  of  Jewish  literature  based 
upon  this  collection.  His  researches  resulted  in 
"Bililiothc'ca  llebiu'a"  (4  vols.,  Hamburg,  1715-33), 
the  first  volume  of  which  contains  a  list  of  Jewish 
authors,  while  the  second  deals  with  the  subject 
matter  under  the  headings  "Bible,"  "Talmud," 
"Cabala,"  etc.  The  knowledge  of  Christendom 
about  the  Talmud  was  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  derived  from  Wolf's  statements.  Vol.  iii.  is  a 
supplement  to  vol.  i. ;  vol.  iv.  to  vol.  ii.  Wolf's 
work  forms  the  basis  of  Sleinsclineider's  catalogue 
of  the  Bodleian  Liluary,  which  lias  references  to  it 
on  nearly  every  page.  Besides  this  work  he  issued 
a  history  of  Hebrew  lexicons  (for  his  doctor's  disser- 
tation; Wittenberg,  1705),  and  "^'otitia  Karajorum  " 
(Hamburg,  1721). 

BiBI.IOHRAPiiv:    SU'lnschneider,    liililintirapliixrhcit    Haiiil- 
hueh,  1R">>.>,  pp.   xvili.  tt  nni.:   Idem,  Cat.  Jiiiill.  ool.  2;;in: 
Fiirat.  Ilihl.  J  ml.  111.  .i28;  McCllntnck  and  Strong,  Cf/r. 
T.  •'■ 

"WOLF  BEN  JOSEPH  OF  DESSAU :  Ger- 
man scholar  andautlmr;  Imrn  at  Dessau  in  1702; 
died  there  Munh  16.  1820.  Left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  he  was  educatiil  by  his  fatherin-Iaw,  Hcb 
Gumpel ;  and  in  1775  he  lived  with  his  uncle,  Jacob 
Benseher,  at  Berlin,  where  he  attended  the  com- 
munal school.  He  olliciated  as  a  teacherin  Freien- 
walde  on-the-Oder  from  1780  to  1782.  wasin  Wriezen 
from  1782  to  1789,  and  lived  in  Sandersleben  from 
1789  to  1790,  when  h(^  settled  in  Dessau,  having 
been  appointed  tutor  in  the  Herzog  Franz  Sehide. 
At  the  same  time  la;  discharged  the  duties  of  secre- 
tary to  the  Jewish  commuiuty  of  Dessau,  and  also 
olliciated  as  preacher.  Wolf  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works:  ":\Iinhah  Tehondi  "  (2  vols..  Des- 
sau, 1805),  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Minor  Prophets, 
with  aflerman  translation,  and  a  Hebrew  preface  en- 
tilled  "Solet  la-.Minhah";  "Daniel"  (ih.  1808),  w'illi 
the  original  text,  a  Hebrew  conunentary,  and  a  (ier- 
man  translation:  acolleelionof  sermons  <lelivered  in 
the  synagogue,  with  a  Hebrew  tnmslation  (lA.  1812): 
"Shir"  (ih.  1812),  a  eulogy  on  the  Book  of  Esllier, 
to  which  it  was  nppendeii ;  a  collection  of  wrnions 
(ift.   1813):    "Charakter  des  Judentunis"   (I.eipsic, 


1817),  im  apology  written  in  collaboration  with  Gott- 
liold  Solomon;  and  "  Ve.sode  lial.iininud  "  (I)e.s.sau, 
1819),  an  elementary  texl-lMH)k  of  Hebrew,  with  a 
glossary.  He  was  also  a  collalxirator  on  the  ninth 
and  tenth  volumes  of  "HaMcassof." 

Hini.iociliAPiiv  :  p.  Plilllprson.  Itinoritjihlia-ht  fSsizttn.  partli.. 
Li'lpsk",  1>^'>;  Ueiijui'oli.  Oztir  hn-.*<ifitrim^  p.  ;tft':  Ziinz.  In 
ttie  liitriHlurUitn  to  .\»4hi*r'^  KnirllHh  tninNlutlun  of  hcnjaiuln 
of  Tlldi'la,  p.  aitt.  l/.ndcjn.  imi);  lliiwh.  In  .Inlirlnirh  IDr 
Ixrailili II.  \\.  !«;  Zunz.  <l.  V.  \>.  «Ji:  IM'IIizmIi.  Xur  llrKli. 
llir  lltUlilii'ehi  II  I'ltrrir.  pp.  1ipT-1i»<:  Sli'lnx  lili.lcliT.  ('«(. 
l{iiiH.  cols.  ■-T>-iTi5l;  Z.ltMu,  liiU.  I'luit-MiiuUI".  \<.  421. 
Iv  (  .  S.    (). 

■WOLF,  LUCIEN  :  English  journulisi  and 
Anglo-Jewish  historian;  born  in  Lonilim  Jan.  20, 
1857.  He  began  his  jonrnalislic  career  at  a  very 
early  age  on  "The  Jewish  World."  which  lie  joined 
in  1874,  and  was  principal  leader-writer  for  that 
journal  until  1893.  He  was  assistant  editor  of  the 
daily  "Public  Leader"  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 
after  other  journalistic  experience  hecame  foreign 
subeditor  and  leader-writer  of  the  "  Daily  Graphic  " 
in  1890,  a  ])osition  which  h<'  still  (1905)  hohls.  He 
is  a  fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  and  has 
held  honorary  positions  in  connection  with  it.  For 
four  years  (1893-97)  he  was  London  correspomlent 
of  "  Le  Journal  "  of  Paris.  Wolf  is  one  of  the  best- 
informed  English  writers  on  foreign  jxililics,  and  for 
many  years  his  articles  signed  "  Diplomaticus"  on 
that  subject  in  the  "Fortnightly  Heview  "  were  one 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  magazine.  In 
1905  some  communications  by  him  to  the  Loiuloii 

"Times"  on  Russian  finance  altr)icle<l  inlernali d 

comment,  and  evoked  the  unique  coniplimenl  of  a 
disclaimer  by  the  Uussian  Minister  of  Finance. 

Wolf  has  shown  a  strong  intensl  in  Anglo-.lewisli 
history.  He  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Exhibition,  compiling  the 
ollicial  catalogue  and  the  "Bibliotheca  Anglo-Jnda 
ica,"  a  bibliography  of  Anglo-Jewish  history,  both 
in  collaboration  with  Joseph  Jacobs.  He  suggested 
the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England,  and  ho- 
came  its  first  president,  in  addition  to  e<liling  for  it 
the  volume  devoted  to  "  Maim.sseli  ben  Isnn  Is  Mis- 
sion to  Oliver  Cromwell"  (I.K>ndon,  1901).  He  has 
devoted  considerable  attention  t"  Anglojewisli  peili 
grces.  of  which  he  has  made  largo  collections,  and 
wrote  "Sir  Moses  Jlonteliore."  n  centennial  biogra- 
phy (1885).  He  also  contributed  iniporUint  articles 
on  "Anti-Semitism"  ami  "Zionism  "  to  the  "  Ency 
clopn?diaBritanniea."andon  the  liittersiiliji-ct  wrote 
adversely  in  controversy  with  Israel  Zangwill.  with 
whom,  liowever.  he  joined  forces  in  1VK>5  for  the 
Jewish  Territorial  Organization.  J 

■WOLF,  MAX:  Austrian  c<iinposor:  Ixirn  nt 
Weisskirelan,  .Moravia.  Feb..  IH-IO;  dliil  In  Vienna 
March  23,  18.srt.  His  father,  a  wealthy  bu«ln<-»s  man. 
desired  him  to  pursue  a  coinmen-ial  career,  but  .Max 
onriy  evinc.d  a  inarke<l  inclination  for  muMc.  Ho 
began  studying  cmiposillon  at  tin-  age  of  slxU-«-n. 
later  continuing  his  stn.Hes  under  A.  U.  Miirx  fn 
Berlin  and  Otto  Des.-i<>f  In  Vienna.  It  Is  told  ihnt 
General  von  .Moltke,  having  lieanl  oi\c  of  Wolf-.  pn>- 
diictioiis  plave.1  at  a  conci-rl  In  Ik-rlln,  re.iu.-sli-.l  the 
artist  to  com'poso  a  nillllnry  march.  "  ll»t  ii  bito'  lit* 
may  get  Into  the  Iwiys." 

In  his  earlier  c-onipo«ltlon»  Woll  »oincwlint  Inii- 
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tated  tlic  style  of  Offenbacli:  but  Inter  he  iieciiiiieil 
more  origimility  and  inventive  talent.  Among  his 
works  may  bemcutioued:  "Die  Selmle  der  Liebe  " 
(186S).  a  one-act  operetta,  wliicli  passed  tlirougli 
thirty  four  consecutive  performances  in  Berlin  under 
the  title  "  Die  IJlaue  Dame  " ;  "  Iin  IS'ameu  des  Ko- 
nigs,"  an  operetta,  performed  in  Berlin  and  on  vari 
ous  other  German  stages;  "  Die  I'drlriUdame,"  staged 
at  Gratz  and  in  Vienna ;  "  Die  i'ilger  "  (Vienna,  1872), 
a  three-act  opera;  "Cesarine";  and  "Kafaela." 

BIBLIOGHAPHV:  SiTiltuer^s  Cftchiiifiiift  of  Mukic  and   Musi- 
cians; W'iir/Mifh,  liinii.  hi .1 .;  Allueme.lnc  Zeitung^  18Hti,  j). 
138--':  ynir  Fnir  I'rifsi:,  IS^G,  No.  TTjU. 
s.  N.  D. 

WOLF,   SIMON :     American    jurist,  publicist, 


and    philanlliro]iisl;    born  at 
Oct.  2S,  183G;   emigrated  to 


1 

\^ 

m^^KS 

w^ 

^^9^411 

r  ^ 

^^^^^iS 

lU 

8imun  Wulf. 


Hinzweiler,  Bavaria, 
the  United  States  in 
1848  and  settled  as  a 
merchant  at  L'lrichs- 
ville,  Ohio.  lie  stud- 
ied law  at  the  Ohio 
Law  College,  Cleve- 
land, and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio, 
in  1861.  He  practised 
law  at  New  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  same 
state,  for  a  year,  and 
then  moved  to  Wash- 
in  g  ton,  where  he 
opened  an  office. 
From  1869  to  1878  he 
was  recoider  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
President  Hayes  ap- 
pointed him  one  of 
the  civil  judges  at  Washington,  but  he  resigned  in 
1881  to  accept  the  appointment  of  consul-general  of 
the  United  States  to  Egypt,  from  which  otticehe  re- 
tired the  following  year.  He  was  appointed  and  re- 
appointed member  of  the  ]5oard  of  Charities  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  at  present  practises  law 
in  V.'asliingtou. 

Wolf  has  been  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Delegates  of  Civil  and  Religious  Rights, 
and  in  that  capacity  has  liad  many  occasions  for  sub- 
mitting to  the  federal  government  grave  questions 
of  Jewish  interest.  He  has  been  very  active  in  the 
Independent  Order  B'nai  B'rith,  of  which  he  was 
president  from  1903  to  190.^.  He  was  the  founder 
and  president  of  the  Hebrew  Orphans'  Home  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians,  Washington. 

He  is  a  prominent  f leemason,  an  able  lecturer,  and 
a  recognized  orator  who  has  devoted  much  time  to 
philanthropic  work  among  all  classes. 

Wolf  is  the  author  of  "The  American  Jew  as  Pa- 
triot, Soldier,  and  Citizen"  (Philadelphia,  1895)  and 
of  biographies  of  M.  M.  Noah  and  Com.  U.  P.  Levy. 

Bibliography:  Amcriean  Jewish  Tear  Bimk.  190.5,  p.  208. 
.1.  F.  T.  H. 

■WOLFENB'iTTTEL  :  German  city,  particularly 
noted  for  its  Samsou-Scliule,  a  school,  originally 
at  Brunswick,  founded  by  Herz  Samson,  on  a  legacy 


by  Ills  father.  On  June  4.  1786,  Philip,  tin  brother 
of  Herz,  opened  a  Talmud  school  at  Woll'enbiittel 
for  b'oys.  The  funds  of  these  schools  were  increased 
by  subsequent  gifts  of  the  founders  and  their  de- 
scendants. In  180.5  the  two  foundations  were  com- 
bined as  the  "Samson  Free  School."  and  were  trans- 
formed into  a  German  seminary  and  school  in  charge 
of  four  teachers.  Instruction  was  given  in  (Jerman, 
French,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  callig 
raphy,  and  the  school  consisted  of  one  class  with 
eight  free  scholars.  In  18i;{  the  Brunswick  school 
was  incorporated  with  the  free  school,  and  the  funds 
were  combined,  with  the  condition  that  five  addi- 
tional free  scholars  should  be  admit  led.  As  paying 
boarding  i)upils  had  also  been  received  at  the  re 
quest  of  many  parents,  a  second  class  was  organized. 
Instruction  in  the  Talmud  was  subsequently  discon- 
tinued. In  1843  the  institution  was  changed  to  a 
grammar-school  with  three  classes,  and  was  named 
"Sainson-Schule."  After  1871  it  was  gradually  en- 
larged to  a  high  school,  and  by  1903  it  had  gained 
the  status  of  a  real-school  with  si.\  classes.  It  was 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  ducal 
school-board  of  Brunswick,  and  was  empowered  to 
give  certificates  for  one  year's  military  service. 
Since  1881  Christian  boys  have  been  admitted  as  pu- 
pils and  receive  special  religious  instruction.  In 
1903  the  faculty  included  the  director,  Ludwig 
Tachau,  five  teachers  with  university  training,  and 
three  elementary  teachers,  one  of  whom  also  acts 
as  resident  teacher.  The  trustees  are  Counselor  of 
Justice  Magnus  of  Brunswick,  Gustav  Cohen  of 
Hanover,  and  L.  Samson  of  WolfenbiUtel,  Among 
the  former  pupils  of  the  institution  may  be  men- 
tioned ]\I.  I.  Jost,  Leopold  Zunz,  and  Samuel  Meyer 
Ebrenberg  (1807-46),  who  was  later  its  director. 
Although  the  institution  was  frequently  enlarged, 
in  1895-96  a  new  and  larger  building  with  all  mod- 
ern improvements  was  erected  to  accommodate  the 
constantly  increasing  attendance.  In  1903  there 
were  148  boarders  and  11  day  pupils.  There  are 
twenty-five  full  and  between  eighteen  and  twenty 
partial  .scholarships,  in  addition  to  numerous  foun- 
dations for  the  assistance  of  pupils,  even  after  they 
have  left  the  institution. 

s.  L.   K. 

WOLFENSTEIN,  MARTSA :  American  au- 
thoress: burn  at  Insterbuig.  Pru.ssia,  Aug.  5,  1869. 
During  her  infancy  her  parents  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  settling  in  Cleveland, Ohio,  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  which  city  she  received  her  eilucatiou. 

Martha  Wolfenstcin  has  contributed  short  stories 
to  nearly  all  the  leading  Jewisli  journals,  and  to  vari-' 
ous  other  magazines.  Among  her  writings  may  be' 
mentioned-  "A  Priest  from  the  Ghetto"  and  "A 
Sinner  in  Israel"  (in  "Lippincott's  Magazine  "):  and 
"The  Renegade"  (in  the  "Outlook")."  In  1901  the 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America  published  a 
book  from  her  pen  entitled  "Idyls  of  the  Gass" 
(German  transl.  in  "  Die  Zeit  "  of  Vienna). 

Bibliography  :  American  Jeicigli  Viar  Bimh.  ]90.'). 
■1.  F.  T.  II. 

■WOLFF :  American  familj^  which  derives  its 
origin  from  the  Robles  family  of  Surinam,  Dutch 
Guiana.     The  following  is  the  family  tree: 
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Imiijt'l  IU)liI«'s  (le  fons»'*-u 
=  Surah  Ijevy 

I 


Jacob  Hollies  Levy 
—  llaellel  lie  la  Mutlu 


.Samuel  Uohleo  Ijevj 
=  I'enlna  de  In  MoUa 


'Katie 
I 


Judab 


Darld 


Miriam 
(171I1)  Aaron  CappiS  von  HoDlg 

Raeliel  f'appi- 
(b.  1793) 


Daniel 


married  1814 


"~i 1 

Judab  neberra 

=  (ini2)  Mt««i  U-n  Wolff 

I 

Aaron  Wnlir 

(b.  1795:  d.  1872) 


Jacob  W.     Moses  W. 
=  Josephine 
Levy 


Charlotte 


Miriam 

:  Jacob  Mendez 

da  Costn 

(Issue) 


I           I         I           i  \  1 

Daniel  W.       Ellas  \\.     RelMi'cn  Alexander  Julliin   olliers 

=  Miriam  Cappe              =  Joseph  I>evv          \V,  W. 
Il&sue) 


David  W. 


I 


I 


Rachel  Aaron  \V. 

Henrv  A.  Tobias  (b.  1»43) 

I  =  (1867)  Agnes  Hendricks 

'  I 


Charles  G.  W. 
=  Fanny  Levy 


I 
Aumula 


Julius  R.  W. 
=  Frances  Nathan 


r        I 

AuKusUi       Florence 
=  Chas.      =  H.  Mon- 

11.       tefloi-e  Schloss 
Keyser  (Issue) 


n 

Ethel 


EmIU 
=  Lewis  May 

I 


Lilian  Acnes        Alma 

=  L.  Napoleon  (d.  1901)    (d.  1876) 
Levy 


Emily 


John  B.     Arthur     Frances    Fanny   Josephine    others 
W.  \V.  =  Myron    -  Miwa 

Si'hnfer      8irm 
(Issue)      llssuei 

I.     N     I.i 


Wol.KK    I'KDKillKK. 


WOLFF,  AARON:  Danisli  merchnnt;  born  in 
tin-Island  (j1  fiainl  C'liristoplicroii  Aug.  6,  179.") ;  died 
in  London,  England,  Jan.  VI.  1H72.  lie  was  a  du- 
.sfcndanl  of  Daniel  Hoble-s  do  Fouseca.  Soon  aftiT 
IKUliu  ri'inovcd  to  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  Danish 
West  Iixlics,  ^vlicic  he  was  appointed  to  the  olli(  c  of 
"  Sladll)<)vidsnmnd  "  (mayor),  which  riinlied  him  next 
tollie  governor  of  the  island.  He  received  from  the 
Kingof  Denmark  the  decoration  of  the  Orderof  Dan- 
nehioi;;  anil  he  wasa  niemherof  the  Hoyid  Coiineil: 
president  of  the  Hank  of  St.  Thomas,  which  he  man- 
aged  for  thiiiy-two  yciirs;  chiurman  of  the  Marine 
slip;  president  of  the  St.  Thomas  Marine  Insnraiice 
Comiiany  ;  and  for  many  yciirs  president  of  Ihesyn- 
ngogne.  Wolll'nnlicipaleil  the  action  of  the  King  of 
Denniark  liy  enVaneipating  all  his  slaves  ])revious  to 
the  Kmancipalion  Proclamation  of  1H43. 

.,  I..  X.   Lk. 

WOLFF,  ABRAHAM  ALEXANDER:  Ger- 
man lalilii;  1)11111  at  Daniisiaill  .\piilv!'.l.  INUl;  died 
at  Copenhagen  Dec.  :!.  IHUl.  His  lii.st  teacher  wius 
his  father,  Ahxander  WolIT,  a  merchant,  who  wa.s 
well  versed  in  the  Talmud  and  who  destined  his  son 
for  a  rahhinical  career.  At  the  age  of  six  the  lioy 
astfuiished  the  scholars  of  Darmstadt  liV  his  liiiowl- 
odge  <if  Hebrew.  He  continued  his  sludies  under 
Rabhi  C.  .Mcklenburg.aiid  at  the  same  timeiittended 
the  gymniisium  of  his  nalive  city.  In  1^1"  he  went 
to  :Mayenec.  where  he  studied  under  Her/.  Sclieyer 
and  Michael  Crei/.enach,  the  latler  teiuliin}?  him 
luatheniaties.     He  then  pursued  his  education  tinder 


Abraham  liing  in  \Vl\i/.burg,  luid  entered  ihr  uni- 
versity there.  Three  years  after  his  gniiiuutiou  at 
Giessen  (Ph.D.  1^*31),  lie  was  onlainc-d  nibbi.  iind  in 
182(5  wa.s  appointed  "  Landesrabbiner  "  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Oberiies.sen  with  a  n-sideiice  nt  Gii-HM-n.  In 
1828  he  reeeiv<-d  a  call  from  the  community  of  t'opeii- 
liag(-n  ;  and  he  assnmeil  olllco  as  chief  nibbl  of  IK-n- 
iDiuk  on  May  1«.  182U. 

The  svnagogue  of  Copenhagen  had  been  burin-<l 
in  179.")  and  wa.s  still  in  ruins,  so  that  the  Jewish  com- 
niunily — both    Sephardim    and     Ashkeiia/lin— was 

split  iiitosi-venil  ( gregations.     WollT,  by  his  grwil 

energy,  indu<-ed  the  Jews  ti>  build  anew  syimgogue. 
whicli  was  di-dicated  on  April  12.  18:18;  anil  in  the 
sjime year  WollT  publislii-d  in  Diuiish  the  agenda  for 
the  synagognl  liturgy,  lie  is  ere<lile<l  also  wild  tni- 
|)ioving  Ihen-lalioiisbetweeii  the  Jews  and  Ihel'lilis- 
lians  of  Denmark.  In  n-eotriiilion  of  his  servict-s  in 
theoigiuiizationof  tlicHoyal  Library  of  t'<i|><-iiliiigin 
he  was  cn-ateil  n  knight  of  Hie  Onler  of  I)annibr.>j: 
(Oct.  0.  1854),  and  was  also  uwunled  the  llllr"  of 
profi-ssc^r. 

Wolff  was  the  father  of  Dunisli  lion.  I 

during  his  long  rabbinical  cant-r  of  nix: 
hedeliven'daboul  .XiMH) sermons,  of  «  Ideli  o»i-r  lorly 
ill  (ierman  and  about  itiMI  In  DiinUh  have  Imi-ii  pub 
lished.  His  works  are  as  fi.llows:  "  Der  Proplirt 
Habakkuk"  (Darinsla.ll,  18*2'.  the  H.-..k  of  M-.br,k. 
kuk  with  literal  and  metrical  '  ' 

critical  comnienlary,  and  an  i 
crv :  "Tonit  Visrael  "  (Oernmii  lille,  "  Uhibiuh  der 
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Israelitisclien  Religion  " ;  Maj't-nce.  1835).  a  text-book 
for  instnictiou  iu  Jiulaism  in  si-liools  (an  abridged 
Danish  edition  was  piiblislied  by  I'anl  Martin  MiJlier 
in  •'  Bibliotlicca  Tlieologita,"  xvii.  67-81.  and  tlie  en- 
tire worli  was  translated  into  Swedish  by  M.  lien- 
rilies,  Stockliolni,  lfS-14);  "  Einige  Worte  an  das 
Publicum  I'lber  Mein  Israelitisclies  Heligionsbueh  " 
(J*.  1826);  "Abhandlung  Viber  den  Eid  "  (in  Wei.ss, 
"Archiv  fiir  Kirelienreclil,"  1830);  •' Drei  Vorle- 
sungen  als  Einleilung  zn  Vortrilgen  uljerdas.rmlen- 
thuni"  (Copenhagen,  1888);  "  Ageude  for  del  Mosa- 
iskc  Trossamfunds  Syuagoge"  (Leipsic.  1839); 
■"Ateret  Shalom  we-Emet"  (first  published  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Aniani  ben  Sclimida  "  in  "  Orient, 
Lit."  ii.,  Nos.  23-20.  and  then,  in  enlarged  form,  as  a 
book,  Leipsio.  ISoT).  a  compilation  of  the  opinions 
of  ancient  rabbis  with  regard  to  the  piyyutim  ,  "Te- 
fillat  Yisrael,"  the  prayers  with  a  Danish  translation 
{ib.  1856);  "  Aufgefundeuer  Brief wechsel  Zwischen 
einem  Hochgestellteii  Protestantischen  Gcistliclicn 
und  einem  Habliiner"  (tirst  in  "Ben  Chananja," 
1860,  and  then  in  hook  form  with  additions  and 
corrections,  Leipsic.  1861);  "Lsrebogi  den  Israelitis- 
ke  Religion"  {i//.  1861  );"Bibelhistorie  for  den  Israeli- 
tiske  Ungdom  "  ((7;.  1862);  "  Bibelhistoric  for  Skole 
og  Hjem  "  (//;.  1867);  and  "Talmudfjendcr "  {il/. 
1878).  He  also  made  a  Danish  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  wliich  was  published  on  his  ninetieth 
birthday. 

BiBLiociRAPHY  :  I.  S.  (iraber,  in  Oznr  hn-Sifnit.  v.  331-:i;C; 
Ka.vserlinpr,  Bihliotheh  Jlldisclur  KauzrlrffUicr,  i.  ;32y  ft 
xi'ii.:  itl«m.  (ledenhhliltter,  p.  W;  Tin-  Eifnrmer,  x.,  Nci.  .37. 
|i.  I :  \.  Sokolow.  Sefer  Zilsltanin,  pp.  :36-37;  klcm,  in  Ha- 
Asif,  vi.,  part  1.  pp.  H7-14S. 
s.  M.  SriL. 

WOLFF,  JOSEPH  :     .Missionary  and   Oriental 
traveler;  born  at  Weileisbach,  near  Bamberg,  Ger- 
many, in  1795;  died  at  He  Brewers,  Somerset,  Eng 
land.  May  2,  1862.     His  father,  wlio  was  rabbi  at 
Wl'irttemberg,  sent  him  to  the  Protestant  Lyceum 
at   Stuttgart,  and   while  still   a  youtli   he  learned 
Latin,  Greek,  and   Hebrew.     Leaving  home  on  ac- 
count of  his  inclination  toward  Christianity,  lie  was 
converted  after  many  wanderings,  and  was  baptized 
on  Sept.  13,  1812,  by  Leopold  Zolda,  alibot  of  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Emniaus,  near  Prague.    In 
1813  he  commenced  to  study  Arabic.  Syriac,  and 
Aramaic,  and  in  the  following  j-ear  attended  theo- 
logical lectures  in  Vienna.     In  1815  he  entered  tlie 
University  of  Tiibingen.  and    Ijy  the   liberality  of 
Prince  Dalberg  was  enabled  to  study  theology  for 
nearly  two  years,  as  well  as  Arabic  and  Persian. 
Biblical  exegesis,  and  ecclesiastical  history.     In  1816 
he  arrived  in   Rome,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
Pope  Pius  VII.    Iiy  the  Prussian  ambassador.     He 
was  soon  afterward  admitted  as  a  pupil  of  the  Col- 
legio  Romano,  and  later  of  the  Collegio  di  Propa- 
ganda;  but  in  1818,  having  publicly  attacked  the 
doctrine  of   infallibility,   lie  was  ex- 
Friend-       pelled  from  the  papal  dominions  on  ac- 
ship  with    cotnit  of  erroneous  opinions.     After  a 
Henry        brief  stay  at  the  Monastery  of  the  Re- 
Drum-       deniptorists  at  Val  Sainte.  near  Frei- 
mond.        burg,  he  went  to  England  to  visit  the 
eccentric    Henry    Drummond.    >r.P. , 
■whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  Rome.     He  soon 
declared  himself  a  member  of  the  Churcli  of  Emrland. 


At  Cambridge  lie  resumed  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, with  the  purpose  of  visiting  Eastern  lands 
to  prepare  the  way  for  missionary  enterprises.  Be- 
tween 1821  and  1826  he  traveled  as  a  missionary  in 
Egypt  and  the  Levant,  and  was  the  first  modern 
missionary  to  preach  to  the  Jews  near  Jerusalem. 
He  sent  Christian  boys  from  Cyprus  to  England  for 
education,  and  then  continued  his  travels  througli 
Persia,  ]\Iesopotamia,  Titlis,  and  the  Crimea. 

About  1828  WoUI  commenced  an  expedition  in 
search  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes.  After  suffering  ship- 
wreck at  Cephalonia  and  being  rescued  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  wliose  friendship  he  retained 
through  life,  he  passed  through  Anatolia.  Armenia, 
and  Khorassiin,  where  he  was  made  a  slave,  but 
ultimately  set  free.  Undaunted,  he  traversed  Bo- 
khara and  Balkli,  and  reached  Cabul  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  having  walked  six  hundred  miles  through 
Central  Asia  without  clothing.  In  1836  he  went  to 
Abjssinia,  and  afterward  to  Sana  in  Yemen,  where 
he  preached  to  the  Wahabites.  His  next  journey 
was  to  tlie  United  States.  He  ]i reached  before  Con- 
gress and  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  in  1836.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  the 
Bislio])  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1838  priest  by  the 
Bishop  of  Dromore.  In  1843  he  made  another 
journey  to  Bokhaia  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Charles  Stoddart  and  Captain  Connolly,  a  com- 
mittee formed  in  Loudon  having  raised  the  sum  of 
£500  for  his  expenses.  The  men  for  whom  he 
searched  had  been  executed,  and  the  .same  fate 
threatened  Wolff.  According  to  his  own  story  he 
confronted  the  sovereigns  of  Central  Asia  with  im- 
pertiu'bable  audacitv,  refusing  to  conform  to  their 
court  etiquette  or  to  observe  any  ceremony  in  his 
speech ;  on  being  asked  to  become  a  Moslem  lie  re- 
turned a  detiant  reply.  The  threat  of  execution 
was,  however,  a  pretense,  and  he  was  ultimately 
rescued  through  the  eflforts  of  the  Persian  ambassa- 
dor. Ill  18-15  he  was  presented  with  the  vicarage  of 
He  Brewers  in  Somerset,  where  he  resided  until  liis 
death. 

Before  joining  the  Church  of  England,  Wolff  h:id 
entertained  all  sorts  of  religious  oiiinions.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  little  baud  whicli  met  in  Henry 
Druinmond's  house  at  Advent,  1826.  for  a  six  days' 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  which  resulted  in  the  orig- 
ination of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  under  the 
leadership  of  Irving.  In  his  missionary  travels  lie 
went  fearlessly  among  the  most  fanatical  peoples,  and 
he  may  be  saiil  to  have  been  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
modern  missionary  enterprise.  His  greatest  opposi- 
tion came  from  tlie  Jews,  and  to  overcome  this  he 
made  use  of  extraordinary  methods,  as  when,  in 
Bombay,  he  wished  to  inspect  the  synagogue  of  the 
Beni-Israel.  In  spite  of  his  education  and  liis  ex- 
tensive travels.  Wolff  was  possessed  of  many  erratic 
ideas.  In  India  he  was  considered  a  fanatic;  iu 
England  he  was  at  one  time  ostracized  by  the  clergy  ; 
and  he  bent  all  fads  to  suit  his  theories  of  the  lost 
tribes.  He  believed  the  East  India  Company  to  be 
the  "kings  of  the  east"  (Rev.  xvi.  12). 

In  1827  Wolff  married  the  sixth  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Orford,  Georgiana  Mary  AValpole.  by  whom 
he  had  a  son.  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  the 
politician  and  diplomatist.     After  iierdealh  he  mar- 
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ricd  (1861)  Loiiisa  Decima,  (Iiuij,'literof  .James  King, 
lector  of  St.  PeterlePoer,  LiJiidon.  AVollI  signed 
liiiiiself  ■' Aposlle  of  Our  Lord  JesusChrist  for  Pales- 
tine, Persia,  liol<liara,  and  liallvli."  lie  wasllieautlior 
of  tlie  following  works:  "  iMissionury  Journal" 
(l-ondon,  1.S21;  2d  ed.  1827-29):  "SUeteh  of  the  Life 
and  Journal  of  Josepli  WollV"  (Norwieli,  1827); 
"Journal  of  Jose])!!  WolIT  for  1831  "  (London,  1832); 
"  Kesearclicsand  Jlissiouarj'  Laljors  Among  the  Jew.s, 
iMolianimedans,  and  Oilier  .Sects  Between  1831  and 
1834"  (Malta,  1.S3.");  2iled.,  London,  183.5);  "Journal 
of  the  He%-.  Joseph  Woltr  Continued,  An  Account  of 
His  .Missionary  Labors  for  1S27-31  and  from  183/)  to 
1S38"  (London,  1839);  "A  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to 
lioUhara  to  Ascertain  the  Fate  of  Colonel  Stoddart 
and  Captain  Connolly  "  (London  and  Xew  York;  7lh 
ed.  18.")2);  "Travels  and  Adventures  of  Joseph 
WoIlT"  (LoniUm,  1860;  2d  ed.  1861;  translated  into 
Cerman,  1863). 

BlIil.IooRAPiiY:  'J'riinU  iimf  Ailviiituns  of  Jnmph  Wnlf, 
London,  1««1 ;  IHn.  Xnt.  Hiifj 
.1.  V.    E. 

WOLFF,  JOSEPH:  Russian  historian;  born  at 
St.  IVlcrsbur^-  tiled  at  Ileidelbers;  1900.  The  son 
of  a  book-dealei-,  he  early  developed  a  passion  for 
readini;'  historical  works.  Aftercompletinga  course 
of  study  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Leiiisic,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  sl\idy  of  history,  especially  of  Polish 
and  Lithuanian  alTairs.  Among  liis  works  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned  :''Senatorowiei  Pignitarze 
AVielkiego  Ksiestwa  Litewskiego,  138(1-1795"  (Cra- 
cow, 1885);  "Syd  Ministrem  Krola  Zygmunta  "  (ih. 
1885),  a  historical  sketch;  "Hod  Oetlymina"  (ih. 
1886);  and  "  Kniziowie  Litewsko-Kusey  od  Kodca 
xiv  w."  (Warsaw,  1895).  WolIT  was  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Cnicow. 

BMii.ioiiRAPUv:    /•;iii7(;./<i;)(r/.;Vi  PDiivziclnia .  xv.  471 :  .Sw(t- 
m(itielie.iln  UhazdUl  lAliKiliifii  o  Ycneiial'li.  W- 
s.  J.  Go. 

"WOLFF,  JULIUS :  German  surgeon ;  born  at 
MiirkiM-h  Frieilland.  West  Prussia.  >iarcli  21.  1830; 
died  at  Berlin  Fell.  18,  1902.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  (irauekloster  Gymnasium,  and  ai  the 
University  of  Berlin,  gradualing  in  18(i0,  whereupon 
he  established  himself  as  surgeon  in  the  Prussian 
capilal.  He  took  palt  in  the  wars  of  1864,  1866,  and 
1S7(I-71 ,  receiving  1  he  Iron  Cross  for  noncombalanls. 
In  1.S68  he  was  appointed  prival-docent.  and  in  1^84 
assislant  profes-sor  of  surgery,  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  In  1890  lie  liecame  chief  surgeon  of  the 
newly  founded  orlhopedic  disiieiisary  at  the  iiiii- 
versiiy.  In  1S99  he  received  the  title  of  "Geheinier 
Medizinalrat." 

WollV  contribiiled  more  than  a  hundred  essays  to 
medical  journals,  treating  of  ortliope<lics,  osleop- 
nlliy,  and  laryngology.  He  was  the  author  also  of 
"  nils  Uesclz  der  Transforntation  der  Knoehen  "  (Ber- 
lin. 1892),  published  by  the  Hoyal  Prussian  Academy 
<if  Sciences. 

BlIlLIOOlHI'MV:   l"llt.'i'l,  /li'MI-  '.I ''. 

WOLFF,   MAURICE:   Swedish  rabbi:  liorn  in 

1,S2I  lit  Ml  s(  ril/.  I'l  ussia.  where  his  father  olllc-iali'd 
as  rabbi.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin 
uud   Leipsic,  and    was  in    1S49  appointed   rabbi   in 


Cuhn,  PruB.sia,  whence  lie  was  culled  in  lS,"i7  to 
the  rabbinate  of  OiJteborp,  Sweden.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  following  works;  "E  Senusi's  BegrilTs- 
entwickelung  des  Mulminniedanis^'heii  Uluiibens- 
bekenntnissc-s"  (Arabic  and  German).  I.^'ip8ic.  1848; 
"  Philonische  Philosophic,"  |V..  1849  (2*1  ed.,  GiUe- 
borg,  1858);  ".Moses  ben  Maimon's  Aclil  Capilel." 
Leipsic.  1863;  "  .Mulianimedaidsche  Esclmlologie," 
ib.  1872;  "  Benierkiingeii  ziideni  Worllaiile  der  Kiiiu- 
not  we-Deol,"  ib.  ls78(2ded.  18.'<0):  "PliiloB  Klhik." 
Gilteborg,  1879;  "Beitrttge  ziir  Pliilogophie  der  His- 
toric," Stockholm.  1HH2:  and  "Zur  Characterislik 
der  Bibele.\egese  Saadiu  Alfujjumis,"  1884-85. 

BlBLIoGKArnv  :  A.ilciiulxTnulLs  Oicliiiiiiiairt  liiUniutiniinl 

dts  KcrifuiiiK  itu  Jinir,  Allt).  Zcil.  da  Jxul.  ItM,  .Nu.  4A; 

Jew.  Chrun.  Oel.  1«.  MSM. 

S.  F.    C. 

WOLFF,  OSKAR  LUDWIG  BERNHARD  : 
German  improvisator  and  novelist:  born  at  Allona 
July  26,  1799 ;  died  at  Jena  Sept.  13,  1851.  He  early 
manifested  an  unusual  aptitude  for  acijuiring  lan- 
guages, and  while  still  in  college  he  Iniiislaled 
Shakespeare's  ".Macbeth  "  into  Gerniun  verw.  In 
1817  he  entered  the  University  of  Berlin,  wliere  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  history, 
and  literature,  afterward  settling  in  Hamburg,  where 
he  pursued  a  literary  career.  The  success  of  the 
Italian  iiniirovisalors  Gianni  and  Spricci  develo|M-d 
in  him  a  desire  to  embrace  a  similar  career;  and  in 
1825  he  .stinted  on  his  lirst  tour,  visiting  Bremen, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  Wolfenbtlltel.  Weimar.  Uip- 
sic,  and  Dresden,  and  meeting  everywhere  willi 
marked  success.  .Vnioni;  his  admirers  were  (imtlic 
and  Grand  Duke  Karl  August,  tlie  latter  of  whom 
aiipointed  him  to  a  profes.sor.sliip  in  Weimar.  At 
this  period  of  his  career  WoltT  enibracnt  Christianity  ; 
and  in  1829  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
modern  lileralure  at  the  University  of  Jena,  being 
promoted  to  a  full  profes-sorship  in  18;t7. 

AiiKing  WollT's  works  may  be  menlionetl  "Suinni- 
Uing  llislorisclier  Volkslii-der  iind  Gedichle  der 
Deiitsclien"  (lH3tl):  "  Altfnin/.ftsis<-he  Volkslii'ihT" 
(1831):  "Poelischer  Hausschalz  iles  Deul.s<-heii 
Volkes"(l83n:  15th  ed.  appeared  before  Ihiaiilhors 
death);  "Die  Ge.schic'lite  des  Uonmns  von  dcss<.n 
Ursprung  bisauf  die  Xeiieste  Zeit  "  (1841 1;  "llaiis 
schalzilerDeutsehcn  Prosii "  ( 1 S45) ;  and  "  Haiidlmch 
Deiitscher  Beredsanikeil  "  (18401.  .\  <-<ilh-<  lion  of 
his  novels  and  stories  was  publislictl  in  J'  "  i  ■"  i>«41- 
1842. 

Biiu.iouKAriiv  ;  <>.  I..  It.  "■    ''  "' 

»i.rk«.  J.'iu..  l.MI-li;  .V...  .: 

ii<'lin'>itir.  J.fjif.'in  'In     h 
.Mliinu,  IKHl. 

WOLFF,  ULLA  (pseudonym  Ulrich  Frank): 
German  authoress:  liorn  at  Gleiwit/..  Sili-^ln.  April 
3.  18.')0;  daugliler  of  Mux  Hirs<hfeM.  She  n'oivi-.l 
her  ediiealion  at  home  and  In  Brx-slnii  nnd  YIennii. 
In  18,'*0slie  liH'k  up  hir  n-sidenix-  in  lUrlln.  wlietf 
she  slill  lives  (1905)  In  1870  her  llnil  pr>Klurlhin. 
••Der  Vampyr."  uppeunil  nl  the  I»lM'lbe«ler  in 
Breslau.  and    was  well  nt-t'lved;    In    1S7S  Ibis   wii» 

followed  bv  "Der  Herr  Koll "  -i  .^-O  m  the  Xn- 

lionullhrarer  In  Berlin,  but  .  h  «-unl  siic 

ces.s.     She  lher«'ii|M)n  gnve  ii)  _  '   r  the  ulup-, 

und  ilevoted  her  lllemry  ncllvlly  I"  M«ri«i  Mul  in>v- 


'Wolifson 
Wolowekl 
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els,  among  wliicli  may  be  mentioned:  "Das  Wakl- 
geheimniss."  Hivmcn,  1879;  "Das  Wunilcrkind," 
Berlin.  1884;  "Frau  Ottilic"  and  "  Betllcrs  Iliim," 
*  1886;  "Weltliclie  Beiclite."  ib.  1887;  "  Der 
Kainpf  urns  GlUck."  ib.  1888;  "Rcchtsanwalt 
Arnau,"  ib.  1891;  "Der  Koniijagnon,"  ib.  1895; 
"Adelig."i6.  1896;  "Gcstein  und  Ilcutc,"  ■//;.  1897; 
"Margaretlie  Eilcit,"«.  1898;  -'Die  Lene,"  ib.  1902; 
"Die  Einsiedlerin  "  ;  "Die  Gcscliichte  Zweier  Sab- 
hatliiiacliiiiitlafic  "  (appeared  in  English  Iranslalion 
in  "The  New  Era  Illiistraled  Magazine,"  New  York, 
Nov.  and  Dec.,  1904);  "Beim  Patiiarcben " ;  "Die 
Toten  " ;  "  Konncn  Danien  Allein  Reisen?  " ;  and  "  Die 
Fiuhlingsgnade." 

BTm,Tn(iRAPHY  :  Oustav  Karpeles,  in  A''orci  und  Sfiif.  pnrt  :i37  ; 
UctrinH   N(eisser),  in  Deuti<chc  Uansfraueu-ZeitiDin,  Sept. 
II,  1!)(I4. 
s.  F.  T.  II. 

WOLFFSON,  ISAAC:  German  jurist  and  poli- 
tician ;  boin  Jan.  19,  1817;  died  at  Hamburg  Oct. 
12.  1895.  He  was  prominent  in  German  politics, 
and  prior  to  1871  was  a  member  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Heich.stag,  being  afterward  elected  to  the  Ger- 
man Keichstag.  In  the  Jewish  community  he  was  a 
covmcilman  for  many  years,  and  was  known  for  his 
philanthropic  deeds. 

BiBi.iofiRAPHY  :  Jew.  Chrnn.  Oct.  16,  189.5,  p.  9. 

S.  P.   S.    W. 

WOLFKAN  OF  BATISBON  :  Jewish  convert 
to  Clnislianily  and  tiadticcr  of  the  Jews;  lived  in 
the  second  half  of  the  tifteenth  centnrj'.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  Si.mon  op  Tkent  aftair  (1475),  on 
which  occasion  he,  in  order  to  vent  his  spite  against 
Jus  former  coreligionists,  asserted  that  the  Jews  had 
very  likely  killed  the  child,  since  they  needed  Chris- 
tian blood  for  the  Passover  festival.  This  affair, 
and  particularly  Wolfkan's  testimony,  a  few  months 
later  alTordetl  Bishop  Henry  a  pretext  for  making  a 
similar  accusation  against  the  Jews  of  Ratisbon, 
whom  he  charged  with  having  eight  years  previouslv 
bought  a  Christian  child,  which  they  then  murdered 
for  ritual  purposes. 

BlBLiO(iRAPUY  :  Griltz.  Gcsch.  vill.  259,  26". 

s.  M.   Sel. 

WOLFLEIN  OF  LOCHAMEN  (LOCH- 
HEIM) :  Medieval  Btivariau  litterateur;  known  for 
his  compilation  of  the  so-called  "  Lochheimer  Lieder- 
buch  "  (about  1450),  a  collection  of  medieval  German 
folk-songs,  nmnerically  arranged.  Under  No.  15 
appears  the  following  dedication  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters: "Der  Allerliebsten  Bar!)ara  Jleinem  Treuen 
Liebsten  Gemaken,"  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
Woltlein  was  a  Jew;  as  does  also  the  expression 
"  Vil  guter  Jar,"  which  appears  under  No.  5,  and 
which  was  used  only  by  Jews.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  "Barbara  "is  not  a  current 
nanu!  among  Jewish  women,  and  that  a  Christian 
grace  after  meals  appears  under  song  No.  36. 

BIBLIOCRAPHY  :  Amold.  in  ChTYsaoder's  Jahrhuch  fUrMuKi- 
Isali.ielie  Wiixeiischaft,  li.  12  et  seq.;  Gudemann.  Gesch.  iii. 

s-  M.  Set,. 

WOLFLER,  BERNARD:  Austrian  physi- 
cian; born  at  Praschnoaugezd,  Bohemia,  Dec.  8, 
1816.     Af'icr  liaving  studied  philosophyat  the  gym- 


nasium of  Prague,  he  attended  the  University  of 
Vienna  (1836-42),  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  From  1843  to  1845  he  acted  as 
assistant  physician  at  the  communal  Ixispital  of  Vi- 
enna; from  1845  to  1849  he  was  a  private  practi- 
tioner in  Prague;  and  in  1849  he  was  appointeil  di- 
rector of  the  Jewish  hospital  of  Vienna.  When 
Banm  Anselm  von  Roth.schild,  impressed  by  the 
etliciency  of  the  hospital  in  spite  of  its  limitations, 
erected  a  better  building  and  presented  it  to  the  con- 
.gre.gation,  Wolller  devoted  his  whole  energy  to  the 
new  institution,  and  visited  several  hospitals  of  west- 
ern Europe  in  order  to  study  their  methods. 

Wolller  founded  (1873)  a  society  for  the  gratuitous 
care  of  consumptives,  without  distinction  of  creed. 
Two  country  houses  at  Kierling,  near  Klosterneu- 
burg,  were  secured;  and  every  summer  a  number  of 
patients  have  enjoyed  a  stay  there  with  jjroper  jiro- 
fessional  attendance.  Wolller  has  been  a  curator, 
and  for  many  years  president,  of  the  institute  for 
the  blind  founded  at  the  Ilohe  Warte  b}'  Dr.  Lud  wig 
August  Fraukl.  In  1866  the  government  conferred 
upon  him  the  Order  of  Francis  Jo.seph,  and  in  1873 
he  received  the  title  of  imperial  councilor.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday  (1896)  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Jewish  comnuinity  of  Vieiuia  hung  his 
portrait,  painted  in  oil  by  the  Countess  Adrieime 
Potting,  on  the  wall  of  the  committee-room  in  the 
hospital,  among  the  portraits  of  its  benefactors. 
Bibliography  :  Wurzbach,  Biog.  Lex.  yoI.  Ivii.,  s.v. 

R.  N.  D. 

WOLFNER,  THEODORE  :  Hungarian  dep- 
uty; born  at  Uj-Pest  June  18,  1804;  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  and  at  the  school  of  technology  at  Buda- 
pest. After  spending  some  time  in  his  father's  tan- 
nery in  order  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  he  undertook  an  exten- 
sive journey,  visiting  Germany,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
and  Turkey. 

Wolfner  is  an  alderman  of  Uj-Pest,  a  member  of 
the  county  council  of  Pesth,  president  of  the  national 
as.sociation  of  leather  manufacturers,  director  of  the 
technological  industrial  museum,  and  a  member  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  industry  in  Buda- 
])est.  Since  1896  he  has  represented  Godiillo  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament,  a  fact  which  is  the  more 
noteworthy  because  of  the  circumstance  that  this 
district  is  the  favorite  residence  of  Francis  Joseph  I., 
and  is  under  the  influence  of  court  officials.  In  1904 
Wolfner  was  the  recipient  of  a  rare  honor,  when  the 
king  appointed  him  a  captain  of  hussars  in  the  re- 
serves and  elevated  him  to  the  Hungarian  nobility. 

Bibliography  :  Sturm,  Orszaimylilest  Almanach,  1901. 
s.  L.  V. 

WOLFSOHN,   AARON.     See  Hai.i.e,  Aakox 

];iox  Woi.K. 

WOLFSOHN,  WILHELM  :  German  poet  and 
essayist ;  born  at  Odessa  Oct.  20,  1820;  died  at  Dres- 
den Aug.  13,  1865;  studied  medicine  and  philosophy 
at  Leipsic.  He  began  his  literary  career  with  trans- 
lations from  Latin  into  German  under  the  pseudonym 
Carl  Maier.  In  1843  he  traveled  in  Russia,  lecturing 
on  German  literature  with  such  success  that  he  was 
offered  a  professorshipon  condition  that  he  would  em- 
brace Christianity ;  this,  however,  he  declined.     Re- 
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tuniinjr  to  Germany,  he  Ixcame  assistant  editor  of 
tlie  "131iUter  ll'ir  Literarischc  UMtciliultung,"  and 
later  edited,  in  eonneetion  with  H()l)ert  I'nitz,  "I)as 
Deiitselie  Museum."  In  \H'i2  lie  moved  to  Dresden, 
where  he  eoiitinued  liis  literary  aetivity. 

In  addition  to  several  volumes  of  poems.  Wolf- 
sohn  was  tlie  author  of  the  following  works:  "Jc- 
.sehurun  "  (1841).  a  Jewish  almanae;  "  DieSehUnwis- 
.senschaflliche  Literaturdcr  Hussen  "  (Leipsic.  1843); 
"Husslands  Novellendieliter "  (3  vols.,  ]848-.';i). 
with  an  introduetion  ;  "Neues  Laienhrevier  "  (1851), 
an  anthology  of  German  poetry;  and  "Schauspiele" 
(IS")?-")!)).  Of  his  plays.  "Nur  eine  Seele  "  became 
very  popidar,  while  "Die  O.sternaeht,"  the  plot  of 
which  was  hased  on  the  blood  aecusjition.  was  less 
successful,  Jiesides  contributing  literary  e.ssaj'S  to 
the  "Lcipziger  Zeitung,"  he  edited  a  magazine  of 
his  own  which  from  1863  to  18G4  appeared  under  the 
title  "  Uussische  Revue."  and  afterward  under  the 
title  "Xordische  IJevue,"  Ilis  "  Hussische  Ge- 
.schichten  "  were  published  after  his  death  t)y  his 
son  (Leipsic,  1884),  Wolfsohn  married  outside  of 
his  faith,  and  his  children  were  brought  up  as 
Clirislians. 

Bini.iOfiUAI'iiv:    Vnsire  Zeit.  \xKt,  p,  7i:i;   iWiirii  EIkts.  in 
Vrhfr  Linid  iind  Meer.  !«!,">.  Nd.  ,'i(l:  Alhi./.'it.  din  .liul. 
lUt'tii.  lip,  ">^'V,  .Va,  HI'J;  All'lilili  ilir  Ileilti'Cllc  liii)ur(l]ihic. 
B,  D, 

WOLLEMBORG,  LEONE  :  Italian  econonnst ; 
born  at  I'liduii  bs.-il);  graduati'd  from  the  \iMiversity  of 
his  native  city  (1878),  He  made  a  s|)ecial  study  of 
political  economy,  and  his  most  noteworthy  achieve- 
ment was  the  establishment  of  rural  savings-banks 
for  the  peasantry  and  small  farmers  of  Italy.  He 
represented  the  city  of  Padua  in  the  legislative  as- 
scmblv  during  several  consecutive  terms,  and  from 
I'.HIil  to  l'JO:i  he  held  the  I'ortlolio  of  liuanee  in  Za- 
uardelli's  cabinet, 

Wollemborg  is  theauthor  of  the  following  works; 
"Alcnnc  Lettere  Inedite  "  (Pa<lua.  1880);  "IlCoslo 
di  Produzione  Come  Norma  per  la  Determinazione 
del  Valore"  (Bologna.  1882);  "La  Prima  Cassa 
Cooperativa  di  Prestiti  in  Italia  "  ^Padua.  1883)  ; 
"L'Ordinamento  delle  Casse  di  Prestilo  "  (Verona, 
1884);  "  Le  Casse  Cooperative  di  Prestito  "(«i.  1884); 
"Suir  Ordinainento  Eeonoinico  Giuridico  delle  Lat- 
terie  .Sociali  Cooperative"  (IJologna.  1887);  "Sul 
Dazio  Compensatore  pei  Cereali "  (Padua.  1887); 
"Suir  Istiluzione  di  un  Consorzio  fra  gli  Agri- 
ooltori  del  Friuli  "  (I'dine.  1887);  "Snll'  As,sieura- 
zione  in  Generale  e  in  Particolare  sull'  As.sicurazi- 
oiie  Contro  i  Danni  della  Mortality  del  IJestiame  (Hi. 
1887);  "Suir  A.ssicurazione  Coniro  1  Danni  della 
Alortalita  del  Bestiame  e  sui  Modi  di  Ordinaria"  (lA, 
1887);  "La  Teoria  della  Cooperazioiic "  (Bologna. 
1887);  "LesCais.sesBuralesltalieiuies.  Uapporl  pour 
I'Exposition  Universelle  de  Paris  en  18.«U"  (Home, 
188!)) ;  and  " Che  Cosa  e  una  Cassa  Hurnle?  "  (Ciineo. 
18H5). 

».  I-    C 

WOLLHEIM,    ANTON    EDUABD   W.  DA 

FONSECA ;  Cirm.'Ui  pliiywrlL'hl  and  journalist; 
born  in  Hamburg  Pel),  I'i.  i8l(t;  dii^il  in  Berlin  Oct, 
24,  1884;  studied  at  the  Uinversily  of  Berlin  (l'h,D. 
1831),  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  slU(Ues 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  became  infaliiiited 


with  the  daughter  of  a  Portuguese  nobleman  who 
lived  there  in  e.vile.  In  order  to  win  her  he  en- 
listed in  Don  Pedro's  regiment,  and  was  wounded 
during  an  engagement.  Ilis  lianeee  huvliig  dii-)!  in 
the  meantime.  Wolllieim  left  Paris  for  Hamburg; 
and  upon  the  death  uf  his  father  lie  went  to  Copen 
hagen.  where  he  was  engaged  iu  cataloguing  the 
valuable  Pali  manu.'^cripts  in  the  royal  library.  iH'jng 
later  appointed  by  King  Frederick  VI,  werelary  to 
the  private  council.  In  1838  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  produced  his  lirst  l)lay,  "Andrea."  which 
represented  the  adventures  of  the  French  marshal 
Andrea  Mas,sena,  Ten  years  later  his  "  Kaphael 
Sanzio"  wasstaged  in  ViiMuui;  while  his  "  I{os«mi  im 
Nordeii."  or  "  Des  Teufels  Wette."  was  rec-i-ived 
with  e(iual  favor  both  in  Berlin  and  in  Hamburg. 
In  1849  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  Oriental  aail 
modern  languages  at  the  L'niversity  of  Berlin,  being 
at  the  same  time  engaged  as  the  Berlin  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  "Morning  Chronicle." 

From  18,"i4  to  18.58  Wolllieim  was  employed  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  .\uslrian  government ;  and 
during  the  following  six  years  he  editetl  at  Hani- 
liuig  a  weekly  journal,  the  "Conlriile,"  devoted  to 
the  jiromotion  of  Austrian  interests.  In  1808  he 
estalilished  his  own  sununer  theater  at  St,  Georg.  a 
suburb  of  Handiiirg;  and  two  years  later  he  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  became  editor  of  the"  .Moniteur  Olli- 
ciel  du  Gouveriiement  Genenil."  From  1871  to  1^72 
he  was  attached  to  the  German  einba,ssy  at  Paris 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  "National 
Literaturdcr  Skandinavier  "  (187t)-77);  "Deuts<-her 
Seehandel  und  ilie  Franzdsisehen  Prisengerichte " ; 
"  Indiseretionen  "  (1883) ;  and  "  Neue  Indiscn-lionen  " 
(1884).  containing  many  aulobiographical  data.  He 
died  in  poverty  in  St.  Hedwig's  Hospital  at  Berlin, 

BiBLioiiRAl'iiv:    7Jrl)niiiifr"»    Pii  I  '       '  ■  •< 

LfTienn  dtr  Ihimhururr  Sfhr>'  ' 

Lcr.:  (iiitlw'tittll,  [hulivhf  .Villi 

zrhuliii  Jnhrhundirt!';  .Mux  Mine,. 

da  FtiUMca. 
s. 
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M.  Z. 


WOLOWSKI  (Ibbr  Shor) :  Polish  family,  sev- 
eral iiieiiiber?.  i>l  wliieli  luHaine  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  nourished  in  southern  Poland  in  the 
seventeenth  ami  eighteenth  centuries,  and  was  di- 
rectly descended  from  Osias  Telm'nt-Shor.  It  wiu 
not  until  the  family  had  l»e<'onie  Christ ianl/.etl  that 
it  adopted  the  Polish  form  of  the  name,  "  Wolowskl  " 
Jewish  members  of  this  family  bearing  the  name 
Twiaschor,  and  Christian  memliers  of  the  name  of 
Wolowski  are  still  living  in  BnHly  and  U-mlNTg 
The  following  are  the  more  important  iiieniltcr^: 

Elisha  Shor:  Habbi  of  Kolmtyn.  tialicia,  during 
the  middle  of  the  eiglitit-ntli  century.  He  wim  n 
zealous  adhennt  of  the  ShatilH-thaliins,  and.  Iiavinjf 
become  a  follower  of  Jacob  Fli.\NK.  lie  was  a  lendi  r 
of  the  Frankists  before  that  |>arty  Joliinl  the  Calli 
olic  Chureh,  When  internal  friction  lunong  the 
Frankists  led  to  public  proce<'ding»  agnin-.!  Iliem 
(June  11.  I7ri«).  KlishawHScharg.nl  with  lieliif;  llir 
leader  of  those  wlu'  se<lu»-e<l  tln'  ixMlde  lo  lewilneiw. 
The  prosecution  failed,  however,  to  make  out  a  slronR 
casi"  against  the  Fmnklsts.  nml  Kllsha  rx-tuniol  lo 
Hohatyn,  I'pon  the  «lealli  of  Bisli"P  I><ii>lx>w«l<l 
of  Leiiilierg,  which  look  place  uliorlly  after.  Ilie 
Fninklsts  lost  a  ulniich  prolwlor;  Hiey  were  out- 
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Iiiweil,  and  the  Polish  ial)ble  began  murdering  and 
pillaging  among  them,  Elisha  being  one  of  the  tirst 
victims  (Nov.,  17r)T). 

Hayyah  Wolowski :  Daughter  of  Elisha.  She 
played  a  eonspiciiuus  part  among  the  Shabbetliaians. 
and  later  among  the  Krankisls.  She  had  an  exeellent 
knowledge  of  the  Zoliar,  and  whenever  she  fell  into 
one  of  her  trances  she  would  cite  it  from  memory. 

Nathan  ben  Elisha;  after  bapli.sm,  Michael 
Wolowski:  liroMicr  of  Solomon,  and  like  him 
prominently  identilied  with  the  Fraukists,  although 
in  a  lesser  degree. 

Solomon  ben  Elisha ;  after  baptism,  Lucas 
Franciszek  Wolowski:  A  son  ot  Elisha,  anil  a 
prominent  ligure  in  the  Frankist  movement  in  Po- 
land, and  later  in  Offenbach.  Together  with  .ludah 
Koysa,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  delegates  of  the 
Franki.sis  at  the  disputation  held  at  Kamenet/- 
Podol.sk  (June  20,  1757)  at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop 
Dembowski.  Two  years  later  (Jlay  16,  1759)  lie 
went  to  I..emberg  at  Frank's  reipiest,  in  order  to 
seek  ollieial  recognition  for  the  sect  from  Wratislav 
Lubienski,  later  primate  of  Gnesen.  As  a  condition 
of  the  baptism  of  all  Frankists,  he  asked  that  the 
newly  appointed  Archbishop  Mikolsky  should  ar- 
range a  disputation  between  them  and  the  rabbis, 
which  rerpiest  was  granted  (as  to  the  time  and  result 
of  this  tlisputation  see  Fii.\NK,  J.\con,  and  the 
FuANKisTs).  On  Sept.  19,  17)9,  Solomon,  together 
with  1,000  followers  of  Frank,  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith  in  Lemberg,  whereupon  he  assumed  the  name 
ot  Wolowski.  Even  after  the  death  of  Frank  he 
was  active  as  a  mediator  between  Eve,  Frank's 
daughter,  and  the  Polish  Jews.  He  died  in  Poland 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  prior  to  the 
final  division  of  Poland. 

BiBLiOGRAPiiv  :  Kleczewski,  Disfteiiacfia  AJho  Mnwa  o  Pis- 
iniidt  Zi/(/o(r.s/i'(ci*,  Lemberg,  17.51*;  Pikalski,  Zlofc  Zythnv- 
ska,  ib.  I'ijO',  J.  CaliiiHn.sun.  Essiti  sur  I'Etat  Artucl  di:^ 
Jiiifsde  Pi}hniut\  Wjirsaw.  1796;  Skimborowicz,  Zi/wnt  Zkon 
in  Xnukti  JaluilKi  Jiisrfit  Frtin/fa.  ib.  1866  ;  Gv'atz,  Frank 
utul  (tic  FratikMcn,  Brt-slau,  lS6y. 
s.  S.  O. 

WOLPER,  MICHAEL  :  Russian  educator  and 
author;  born  in  Wilna  1853;  educated  in  the  rab- 
binical school  of  his  native  city.  He  was  graduated 
in  1872.  since  when  he  has  been  active  as  a  teacher 
in  Jewish  elementary  schools.  At  present  (1905)  he 
officiates  also  as  inspector  of  the  Jewish  seminary  in 
Wilna,  and  as  censor  of  Hebrew  publications. 

Wolper  is  the  author  of:  "  Pervaya  Uchebnaj'a 
Knizhka  po  Zakonu  Yevreiskoi  Religii"  (Wilna, 
1880;  3d  ed.  1882);  "Mesillah  Hadashah  "  (ib.  1888), 
a  method  for  the  study  of  Hebrew;  and,  in  collabo- 
ration with  Xemser,  a  catechism  of  Judaism.  He 
has  published  also  various  other  Russo-Jewish 
school-books. 

BiBi.iOGRAi-HY :    Siatematicheski    XJkazatcl,  St.  Petersbure, 
1893. 
n.  R.  J.   Go. 

WOMAN,  CREATION  OF.     See  Eve. 

WOMAN,  BIGHTS  OF :  The  problem  of  the 
rights  of  woman  in  Jewish  law  and  custom  is  pre- 
sented mainly  in  five  phases;  (1)  the  power  of  the 
father  over  his  daughter;  (2)  woman's  right  of  in- 
heritance; (3)  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  husband; 
(4)  woman's  opportunities  for  self-improvement  and 


for  following  various  occupations;  and  (5)  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mother. 

(1)  An  early  intimation  of  woman's  freedom  to 
choose  her  mate  in  life  is  found  in  Gen.  .\.\iv.  58, 
wheie  Hebekah.  when  her  hand  is  sought  for  Isaac 

by  the  steward  of  Abraham,  is  asked: 
Paternal     "  Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man'/"     Ap- 

Power.  parently,  however,  Isaac  was  not  con- 
sulted at  all  as  to  whether  he  preferred 
a  wife  from  Mesojjotamia  or  a  C'anaanile  or  Hillite 
damsel.  Although  the  slory  of  Rebekah  proves  a 
deep-seated  sentiment  that  a  girl  slundd  not  be 
coerced  into  marriage,  the  civil  law  gave  no  force 
to  this  sentiment,  but  recognized  (E.\.  .\xi.  7)  the 
power  of  the  father  to  sell  his  daughter  into  bondage 
with  the  evident  intention  that  she  should  become 
the  wife  of  her  master  or  of  her  master's  son.  The 
limitations  to  the  rights  of  the  father,  as  established 
by  tradition,  have  been  discussed  un<ler  Sl.wes 
AND  Slavery.  The  daughter  must  be  under  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  the  sale  is  justified  only  by  ex- 
treme poverty,  although  the  principle  that  the  father 
can  dispose  of  the  daughter's  hand  remains  intact, 
as  is  attested  by  expressions  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Toi-ah,  such  as  Deut.  xxii.  IG:  "I  gave  my  daugh- 
ter to  tliis  man  to  wife."  Ti'adition  teaches  (Kid.  ii. 
1),  however,  that  a  matui-e  girl  (mJ3).  ie.,  one  more 
tliau  twelve  and  a  half  years  of  age,  had  the  right  to 
give  herself  in  marriage,  and  the  same  privilege  was 
allowed  to  a  "widow  from  nianiage,"  even  in  case 
she  was  immature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  father 
had  the  power  to  take  a  wife  for  his  infant  son  with- 
out the  sou's  consent  (Ket.  ix.  9). 

Although  marriages  are  celebrated  lictween  very 
young  grooms  and  brides  in  Europe,  it  lias  for  cen- 
turies been  unusual,  even  in  the  eastei'n  part  of  the 
Continent,  to  give  immature  girls  in  marriage.  The 
form  of  the  ketubah,  as  found  in  the  "Nahalat 
Shib'ah,"  published  in  1666,  speaks  only  of  the  bride 
as  per.sonall}'  accepting  the  groom's  projio.sal.  and 
has  no  alternative  form  by  wliich  the  father  might 
aece|)t  for  her. 

The  father  is  entitled  to  the  work  of  his  daughter's 
hands,  and  to  what  she  finds  (Ket.  iv.  4),  until  she 
attains  the  age  of  maturity,  wliich  is  reached  very 
early ;  and  he  has  the  same  rights  over  liis  infant 
son,  the  term  here  lasting  six  months  longer. 

The  father  was  empowered  to  release  his  daugh- 
ter from  her  vows  (Num.  xxx.),  although,  according 
to  the  Mishnah  (Ned.  x.  2),  this  power  ceased  when 
she  attained  her  majority.  This  power  of  loosing 
vows  was  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  woman's 
freedom,  marking  "an  advance  over  both  Babylo- 
nian and  Roman  law,  under  which  the  father  could 
impose  vows  on  his  daughter  even  against  lier  will. 

(2)  While  in  some  systems  of  ancient  law  daugh- 
ters or  sisters  were  excluded  from  all  rights  of  in- 
heritance, and  while  in  other  sj-stems  they  were  put 
on  an  equality  with  sons  or  brothers,  the  Mosaic  law 
gave  the  inheritance  to  tlie  daughter  or  daughters 

when  there  were  no  sons,  and,  by 
Female  In-  analogy,  to  sisters  or  paternal  aunts 
heritance.    when    there    were    no    brothers  (see 

Agnates).  In  no  case,  however, 
either  under  Mosaic  or  under  rabbinic  law,  did  an 
inheritance  go  to   the  mother  (B.  B.  viii.  1).     The 
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institution  of  inainleimiic-o  for  minor  (laughters,  ami 
the  rule  that  tlie  father's  estate  must  provide  a  dowry 
for  tlie  younger  daugliters  which  sliould  eiiuul  the 
portion  received  by  tlicir  elder  sisters  (unless  the 
father  had  beeonie  impoverished,  when  the  mini- 
mum dowry  should  be  fifty  /.uzim),  show  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  daughters  fared  bet- 
ter than  the  sons  (sec  B.  H.  ix.  1 ;  Ket.  iv.  11 ;  and 
the  clause  concerning  "  benan  nukban."  or  "  female 
cliildren,"  in  the  ketiibah).  No  such  favor  was 
shown,  on  the  other  hand,  to  sisters  or  other  kins- 
women of  the  decedent,  and  traditional  law  sought 
merely  to  soften  the  har(lshi])S  of  agnatic  succession 
iu  accordance  with  the  natural  feelings  of  a  dying 
father,  instead  of  seltiug  the  inheritance  aside,  as 
was  done  by  the  one  hundr('d  and  cigliteenth  novel 
in  tlie  Roman  Code  and  by  American  statutes  en- 
acted since  the  Ucvolution. 

The  position  of  the  daughter  or  sister  iu  regard 
to  the  right  of  inheritance  was  at  least  no  worse 
than  it  is  now  uiuler  the  law  of  Englanil  in  case  of 
landed  estates. 

(3)  The  position  of  married  women  in  Israel  was 
naturally  imiiroved  when  the  wife  brought  a  dow- 
ry   to    her    liusband  instead   of   being   purchase<l. 
D'ni^C?'.  the  word   for   "dowry,"   appears   for    the 
lirst  lime  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
Relations     wedding  between  King  Solomon  and 
to  Pharaoh's  daughter  (I  Kings  ix.   10). 

Husband.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  term  is 
"dismissal,"  since  it  was  the  father's 
present  to  his  daughter  when  she  left  his  house. 
The  \iso  of  the  woid  in  this  place  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  a  custom  of  bestowing  on  the  daughter 
such  gifts  as  wotdd  inure  to  the  husband's  benetit. 
In  later  times  the  Bal)ylonian  word  "nedunya" 
was  substituted  for  the  Hebrew  term.  The"mohar," 
or"pricc,"  which  the  groom  had  to  weigh  out  ac- 
cording to  the  Peiilalcucb.  was  originally  the  siun 
paid  for  the  bride,  like  the  "  lirhatu  "  of  Babylonian 
law;  but  in  Israel,  as  in  Babylon,  it  early  became 
customary  for  the  bridc'S  father  to  restore  this  price 
to  the  husband  at  the  wedding,  whereupon  it  was 
secured  by  contract  (the  kelubah)  to  the  wife  as  a 
jointure,  i>ayable  upon  the  dealli  of  the  husband  or 
in  case  of  divorce.  Thus  the  mohar  was  no 
longer  incompatible,  either  in  Babylonia  or  in  Ca- 
naan, with  the  dowry  bestowed  upon  l\iv  bride 
from  her  father's  house.  The  obligation  to  rettirn 
the  dowry  and  to  pay  the  jointure  (ketubah)  served 
as  a  good  security  against  divorce  on  insiillicient 
grounds. 

Poi.YfiAMY  must  have  been  very  rare  during  the 
period  of  the  Mishnah  and  Gemara;  for  though  the 
wives  of  nniiiy  rabbis  are  mentioned,  there  arc  no 
allusions  to  jilural  nnirriages.  Among  the  person- 
ages named  by  Josephus,  King  llerod  is  almost  the 
only  polygamisi.  Concubinage,  or  the  Uiking  of 
au  inferior  wife  (see  I'll.Kiiiisii),  was  no  longer 
practised  in  mishmiic  linie.s. 

The  husband's  duties  to  the  wife  are  set  forth  in 
detail  imdiT  Kktih.mi.  In  the  bcjcly  of  that  instru- 
ment he  binds  himself  to  work  for  her,  ami  to  honor, 
support,  and  maintain  her.  The  wife,  if  she  liriiu'S 
no  dowry,  is  bound  to  do  such  housework  for  the 
husband  as  grinding,   baking,    washing.  ciKiking, 


suckling  her  child,  spreading  the  bed,  and  working 
in  wool  (spinning,  knitting,  and  the  like).  If  she 
brings  one  slave  woman,  or  the  means  to  buy  one, 
she  need  not  grind,  bake,  nor  wash  clothes:  if  two, 
she  need  nf)t  cook,  nor  suckle  her  child ;  if  three, 
she  need  not  spread  the  bed  nor  work  in  wool;  if 
four,  she  nmy  "sit  still  in  her  chair"  (Kel.  v.  5). 
She  must,  liowever,  do  certain  small  services  for  lier 
husband  which  it  would  be  improper  forany  but  the 
w  ife  to  perforin,  such  as  washing  his  Imndsand  face 
(comp.  the  Talmud  ad  Inf.).  U.  Eliezer  muintaineil, 
however,  that  though  she  brought  ahnndretl  slaves, 
the  husband  might  insist  on  her  working  in  wixil, 
lest  idleness  should  lead  her  into  intrigues;  and  II. 
Simeon  ben  (ianniliel  declared  the  husband  slioidd 
not  allow  idleness  in  his  wife,  as  it  would  drive  her 
into  melancholia.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  married 
woman  was  never  bound  to  work  in  the  field. 

Asshown  under  Ass.Mi.T  and  Battkkv.  the  hus- 
band must  notstrike  his  wife;  if  he  does,  he  is  liable 
for  "damage,  pain,  and  shame,"  the  game  as  to  a 
stranger.  The  legal  remedy  was  less  effectual  as  a 
protection  to  the  wife,  however,  than  the  religious 
warning  (B.  M.  59a).  which  ran:  "A  man  shoulil  al- 
ways be  carefid  lest  he  veX  his  wife:  for  as  her 
tears  come  easily,  the  vexation  p\it  upon  her  e<jnn-a 
near  [to  God) ;  since,  though  all  other  gates  be  shut, 
the  gate  of  tears  is  never  closed." 

(4)  The  fear  that  an  idle  wife  would  fall  either  into 

intrigues  or  into  melancholia  shows  that  study  or 

reading  was  not  a  conunon  diversion  of  women.    The 

Talmud  {iitl  lo(.)  suggests  that  they  might  maintain 

cheerfulness  by  playing  chess  ("narde.shir ").     <)a 

the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  fnun 

'Woman      a  passage  of  the  Mishnah  (Neil.  iv.  8), 

and  that  it  was  usual  to  leach  girls  to  read. 

Culture,      which  of  course   meant   to  lead  the 

Bible,    though     it   was    regnrdetl    us 

highly  improper  to  instruct  them  in  the  oral  law 

The  tone  which  pervades  the  Bible  and  the  Tal- 
mud, however,  is  not  very  different  fnun  ihal  w  hieh 
runs  through  the  literature  of  other  nhlions,  slmw- 
ing  that  woman  was  held  of  les.s  aecoiinl  than  man. 
Leah  boasts  of  the  many  sons  she  luis  Iwinie  lo 
,lacob;  Hannah  prays  to  the  Lord  for  a  lintn  chilil; 
and  the  Mishnah  speaks  of  him  who  prays  that  his 
wife  may  bring  forth  a  son  rather  than  a  daughter. 
In  Hebrew  law  women  were  not  <<>nipel«-nt  wilne«*fa 
either  in  civil  or  in  criminal  <-ases.  It  was  a  dis- 
grace to  a  warrior  to  W  killeil  or  disuhlitl  by  a 
woman,  while  a  woman  who  could  not  Ibid  a  man  to 
marry  liiT  was  held  in  contempt.  Ue<-..gnlllon  wmi 
won,  however,  by  women  of  high  UihnI,  «uch  ■* 
Deborah   in    Ismel's   hemie   e|M«h.    the  proplieliiM 

Huldah  in  the  later  days  of  "■••  l- I.n,  .,f  .lii.hdi. 

and  l{.  McVr's  wife  in  llnini  liu 

nine  years'  reign  of  CJie  ■  "  ■-  .«'0 

in   .lewish   history.     'I  ''" 

could   not  have  lieeu  w  : ' '' 

despisiil   its  women.     Wive*  «•  '"- 

powereil  bv  tlieir  hiistmnil*  to  n        _  ,    or 

store  Ctiiimit").  and  widows  wert-  npiM'IntMl 
guartllaiis  for  their  Infant  rhlldnn:  s<'  ihii  bu»l- 
ness  was  not  an  unknown  field  to  il  it. 

■J-ri.)    In  mtxlern  limes  miirh  »1  the  '  of 

the  Jews,  and  not »  little  even  of  wliolrailo  com- 
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iiicrcc,  has  bcpn  cairied  on  by  woiiun,  while  their 
liushiinds  have  been  poring  over  the  Bible  or  Tal- 
mud, either  at  home  or  in  the  bet  ha-niidrash. 

(5)  The  position  of  the  mother  is  hijiher  under  the 
Mosaic  law  than  \iuder  any  other  system  of  anti(|- 
uity.  By  the  fifth  coniniandiiient  the  mother  is  to 
be  honored  equally  with  the  father,  while  in  the 
moral  law  (Lev.  xix.  3)  the  command  to  "fear"  the 
mother,  tliat  is,  to  treat  lier  with  re- 
Woman  as    speet,  is  placed  even  before  tlie  duty  of 

Mother.  "  fearing  "  the  father.  Death  is  threat- 
ened him  who  strikes  or  who  curses 
Ills  mother,  as  well  as  liim  who  thus  offends 
against  his  father.  Tiie  Talmud,  in  showing  under 
what  e.\treme  provocation  the  righteous  man  will 
maintain  an  outward  regard  for  his  parents  (Kid. 
30b-!J2a),  gives  stories  of  outrageous  mothers  who 
were  treated  with  the  utmost  respect.  This  senti- 
ment was  not  sliown  by  the  Greeks  toward  even  the 
best  of  mothers;  for  in  thetirst  bookof  tlie"Od3'ssey  " 
Telemachus  reproves  Penelope,  and  imperiously 
sends  her  away  to  her  own  apartment  to  mind 
her  own  womanly  business.  In  the  so-called  Su- 
merian  family  laws,  the  Babylonian  code  goes  far- 
ther than  Mosaic  legislation,  for  the  son  must  leave 
the  parental  house  at  his  mother's  bidding.  The 
Book  of  Proverbs  is  full  of  expressions  of  reverence 
for  the  mother,  who  is  the  teacher  of  all  virtues. 
It  states  that  King  Lemuel  was  taught  wisdom  liy 
his  mother.  A  curse  is  foretold  for  the  man  who 
forgets  to  reverence  his  mother. 
The  Baraita  teaches  the  influence  of  the  inotlier 
on  her  offspring  through  simple  heredity  when 
it  says:  "  Jlost  sous  follow  the  nature  of  the 
mother's  brothers"  (B.  B.  110a).  This  very  belief 
that  the  mother  gave  her  child  a  legacj'  of  good  or 
evil  qualities  which,  though  hidden  in  her,  appeared 
in  her  brothers,  must  have  raised  the  standing  of 
mothers  and  of  womankind  in  general. 

See  also  D.\ughter  in  Jkwisii  L.\w;  Husband 
AND  Wife;  M.uoiary;  Makuiage;  Motheu; 
Widow.  • 

K  <•■  L.  N.  D. 
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WOODBINE:  Borough  in  Cape  May  county. 
New  Jersey;  established  as  an  industrial  village 
Aug.  28,  1891;  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  April, 
1903.  It  is  situated  on  a  tract  of  land  which  origi- 
nally comprised  5,300  acres,  and  was  jnirchased  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Baron  de  Hir.sch  Fund  as  a  site 
for  an  agricultural  and  industrial  colony.  The  pri- 
mary intention  of  the  founders  of  Woodbine  was 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  colony  for  Jew- 
ish immigrants  from  eastern  Europe.  Farming  was 
to  be  the  chief  occupation,  but,  to  make  it  more  re- 
munerative, it  was  decided  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
serve a  certain  portion  of  the  tract  as 
Early  De-  a  site  for  the  future  village  of  Wood- 
velopment.  bine,  which  should  contain  a  local 
market  for  farm  produce  as  well  as 
factories  to  give  employment  to  members  of  the 
farmers'  families. 

By  the  summer  of  189'3  about  fifty  farmhouses 
were  completed,  and  all  were  nccupieii  in  the  fall  of 


that  year.  In  the  same  year  the  lirm  of  ;\Ieyer 
.lonasson  it  Co.  opened  a  cloak-factory  which  gave 
,  employment  to  more  than  one  humlred  persons. 
Almost  all  of  these  employees  lived  on  farms,  some 
of  them  residing  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from 
the  village.  Unfortunately,  the  economic  deiires- 
sion  of  IHiKi  affected  the  cloak  industry  imfavoralily, 
and  the  decreased  demand  led  to  a  partial  suspen- 
sion of  Avork  in  the  Woodbine  factory.  The  discon- 
tent among  the  operatives  and  the  strikes  which 
followed  caused  the  factoiy  to  shutdown;  and  the 
firm  linally  removed  from  the  village.  In  addition 
to  this,  many  of  the  farmers,  unable  to  earn  a  Ijving 
either  from  the  land  or  in  the  factory,  left  for  New 
York  or  Pliiladelphia.  Alargenumberof  those  who 
remained  were  employed  to  cut  cord-wood;  and 
others  were  engaged  in  clearing  the  town  lots  of 
stumps,  while  the  young  people  picked  huckleber- 
ries, or  sought  work  in  the  tomato-canning  factory 
in  Ocean  View  near  Sea  Isle  City. 

In    1H94    and    1895    the    outlook    became   much 
brighter.     A  clothing-factory  was  established  in  the 
village  by   Daniel    it  Blumeuthal    (jf 
Factories     Philadelphia;  and  the  population  lic- 
Es-  gan   to   increase.     This   was  followed 

tablished.  by  the  establishment  of  several  other 
manufactories  in  Woodbine  ;  and  these 
additions,  though  gradual,  were  accompanied  by 
an  almost  uninterrupted  growth  of  population. 
While  the  early  settlers  were  mostlj'  from  .southern 
Russia,  later  arrivals  increased  the  proportion  of 
Lithuanians  and  added  to  the  number  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Kher.son,  the  latter  immigrants  being 
chiefly  from  Odessa.  A  .small  group  of  Kuiuanians 
also  went  to  Woodbine. 

The  early  plans  of  the  foundersof  Woodbine  have 
not  been  realized.  Iu.stead  of  becoming  an  agricul- 
tural colony  with  an  industrial  adjunct,  it  is  an  in- 
dustrial village  with  a  few  farmers.  In  190.5  there 
were  probably  only  twenty  farmers  who  derived 
a  part  or  all  of  their  income  from  the  soil;  and,  al- 
though many  of  the  villagers  cultivated  small  gar- 
dens, a  number  of  the  more  distant  farms  were  en- 
tirely unoccupied.  Considerable  farming  skill  and 
capital  are  required  to  bring  about  much  improve- 
ment in  the  soil;  and  the  Woodbine  farmers  possess 
but  a  limited  aiuount  of  either.  Not- 
Failure  of  withstanding  all  these  drawbacks. 
Farms.  however,  the  farmers  of  Woodbine 
have  made  real  progress  within  recent 
years.  Those  wlio  supply  the  local  demand  for  milk 
have  learned  something  of  balanced  rations  and  of 
economy  in  feeding,  while  the  truck-gardeners  and 
the  fruit-growers  have  acquainted  themselves  with 
market  conditions  and  have  increa.sed  the  fertility  of 
their  soil.  Grapes,  which  were  once  sold  in  Wood- 
bine itself,  now  find  a  market  at  Vineland ;  and 
garden-truck,  which  formerly  could  not  be  disposed 
of  at  a  profit,  is  sold  to  advantage  at  Ocean  City 
and  Sea  Isle  City. 

The  farmers  of  Woodbine  have  profited  unmis- 
takably from  the  Baron  de  Hir.sch  Agricultural 
School,  which  was  established  in  1895  and  has  grad- 
ually extended  the  cultivated  area  of  the  school 
farms.  It  has  a  model  jjoultry-plant  and  an  apiary, 
as  well  as  orchards,   vineyards,   and   greenhouses, 
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and  covers  in  all  about  viUO  acres  of  land.     The  es- 
tablishment of  the  school  was  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  II.  L.  Sabsovich.     Itscurric- 
Agricul-      uluin  is  chietly  practical,  attention  be- 
tural         ing  given  primarily  to  various  branches 

School.  of  applied  husbandry  and  to  farm  me- 
chanics, whiU;  the  theoretical  instruc- 
tion is  mainly  directed  toward  faniiliari/ing  the 
pupils  with  the  principles  underlying  modern  farm- 
ing. A  considerable  number  of  the  alunud  of  the 
school  are  devoting  themselves  to  practical  agricul- 
ture. One  of  them  is  the  successful  manager  of  the 
Allivinc  farm  near  Vineland,  N.  J.;  three  are  farm- 
ing for'tiu-msclvcs  in  Connecticut,  two  in  Colorado, 
one  in  northern  New  Jersey,  one  in  New  York  slate, 
and  two  in  Woodbine.  A  much  larger  number  are 
working  for  other  farmers.  The  alumni  inchule 
four  college  graduates,  two  graduates  of  u  medical 
scliool,  one  lawyer,  twelve  college  students,  three 
members  of  the  I'lnted  States  navy,  one  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  a  number  of  machinists. 

The  four  local  i)ublic schools  ha<l  in  lltll.ian  enrol- 
ment of  over  itOO.  anil  the  average  attendance  in 
190-t  was450.  At  lirsl  included  in  the  school  district 
of  Dennis  township,  the  Woodbine  schools  were  or- 
ganized into  a  separate  district  in  April,  190;},  and 
temporary  trustees  wcn^  appointed  imtil  the  spring 
of  1904.  Woodbine  has  also  ii  kindergarten  and  a 
Talmud  Torah.  The  juiblic  buildings  include  two 
synagogues,  a   bath-house,  a  hospital 

Schools  (formerly  a  hotel),  and  an  engine  hou.se 
and  Syna-   and  meeting-hall  for  the  volunteer  lire- 

gogues.       company.      The    local   industries  are 

iKKLsed   in  five  brick  buildings,  while 

water  and  electric  lighting  are  supplied  to  most  of  the 

houses  in  the  borough  from  the  central  jjumping- 

station. 

In  1901  the  average  individual  income  was.S7.30 
per  week,  and  the  average  earnings  per  family  were 
SeTo  per  aimum.  There  w<'re  in  that  year  17.")  single 
and  double  cottages  in  Woodbine,  of  which  14  were 
owned  by  the  Haron  de  Ilirsch  Fund  and  lf>l  by  the 
people;  of  the  latter  only  T.i  were  rented.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  cottages  varied  in  cost  of  construc- 
tion between  S.")?.!  and  $!, 011(1.  the  remainder  being 
erected  at  a  cost  of  over  .$1,000  eadi.  Their  esti- 
mated total  cost  was  Sl.J7,4.'j0,  of  which  .'?.W.'200  had 
been  paid  in  1901.  In  190")  the  borotigh  proper 
had  'ii'i  private  houses,  these  and  the  outlying 
farmhouses  being  inhabited  by  825  families.  Jacob 
Kotinsky,  entomologist  for  the  territory  of  Hawaii, 
Joseph  W.  I'incus,  agriculturist  of  the  Baron  de 
Ilirsch  School,  anil  Jacob  G.  Lipnuui,  soil  chemist 
and  bacteriologist  of  the  New  Ji'rsey  State  Kxperi- 
ment  Station,  were  among  the  early  .settlers  in 
Woodbine.  The  population  is  now  (190.'))  1,900,  of 
whom  94  per  cent  are  .lews.  See  also  Jkw.  K.ncvi'. 
i.  2G2,  s.p  AoHicii.Tiu.M,  Colonies. 

V.  J.  G.  L. 

WOOLF,  ALBERT  EDWARD  :  American 
chemist  and  inventor.  Iiiini  ill  New  Viirk  Sept.  2(1, 
1.S46;  educated  in  the  jjublic  schools  of  lliat  city 
and  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Among  Woolfs  achievements  may  be  mentioned; 
the  introduction  of  peroxid  of  hydrogen  for 
bleaching  ostrich-feathers  and  for  uso  us  an  unli 


septic  (1876),  and  the  discovery  (1889)  of  the  anti- 
septic properties  of  seu-wuter  decomposi-d  by  elec- 
trolysis (eleclrozone),  a  discovery  now  widely  applied 
in  the  treatment  of  driiikiiig-water,  garbage,  and 
.sewage,  and  used  by  the  United  Slates  authoiities  iu 
suppressing  yellow  fever  in  Havana.  Cuba  (1899). 
W'oolf  is  a  member  of  llie  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  aud  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
London,  England. 
Dllil.Kiiul.vl'llv:   ir/iii'ii  iniii  ill  .Ipiirrlfrt,  lUR-.'i. 

A  K.  H.  V. 

WOOLF,  EDWARD:  American  musician  anil 
novelist;  born  in  London,  Knglaud,  Sept..  180M; 
died  in  New  York  March  14.  1SN2.  After  acting  us 
a  musical  conductor  in  his  native  city,  he  eniigniled 
(1839)  to  New  York,  where  his  abilities  were  soon 
recognized,  and  where  he  was  engaged  us  orcheslral 
leader,  musical  instructor,  and  choirmaster.  He 
contributed  many  novels  to  "The  Jewish  Mcssi-nger" 
during  the  early  part  of  the  existence  of  that  peri- 
odical;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  "The 
Jewess  of  Toledo,"  "The  S'icomte  d'Arblay,"  aud 
"Judith  of  IJolieniia." 

Woolf'ssonsall  attained  more  or  less  prominenco: 
Solomon,  as  a  professor  of  art  and  drawing  for 
forty  years  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
Benjamin  E.  (Imrn  in  London  Feb..  Is3t5;  died  in 
iiiislon,  Mass.,  Feb.  C.  1901).  asa  dramatist  aiul  com- 
poser ("The  Jliglity  Dollar"  and  "The  Doctor  of 
Alcantara");  Michael  Angelo  (born  in  London 
1837;  died  in  New  York  .Marcli  4.  1S99).  famous  for 
his  street  caricatures;  Philip  (born  iu  New  York 
Feb.  7,  1H48;  died  in  Uosli.n  I'.KCti.  as  a  physician 
and  novelist ;  and  Albert  Edward,  us  an  invenlor. 

Uini.loonAPnY  :  Isuno  S.  IsaofR,  i,°ilinirij  U'lmlf,  In  /'iiM.  Am. 
Jru:  Hint.  Stic.  VXH. 
A  A.  S.  I. 

WOOLF,  SIDNEY:  English  lawyer:  lioni  in 
London  lt<44,  died  .March  12,  1802;  c^liinilisl  at 
Neumegen's  scliool  and  at  University  College.  Lon- 
don. After  passing  the  cxuniinalion  of  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society,  he  joined  liis  brother  as  n 
partner  in  a  linn  of  solicitors.  Then,  after  having 
been  a  pupil  of  Murphy.  t|Ueen"s  counsel,  he  wii» 
called  to  the  bar  by  the  jliddle  Temple  in  INT3.  He 
began  to  iiraclise  in  merianlile  and  criminal  cases, 
and  later  became  the  leading  adviM-ale  of  his  <hiy  in 
bankruptcy  matters.  On  Jan.  24.  IMtO.  in'  was  np 
pointed  i|Uei'n's  counsel. 

Woolfs  lirsl  legal  iMHik  dealt  wllli  the  Inw  on 
adulteration  of  food  (1874).  HeafUTwanl  wrote,  in 
collaboration  with  Midillelon,  on  the  law  and  prac- 
tise of  compensation,  as  well  as  on  Ihe  '•  ■  ■  '  •■  -i 
of  business  linns  by  the  court.     He  was  . 

conununal  worker,    wits  one  of  llii-  pri ■..  -i,- 

porters  of  Ihe  Westminster  Jews'  Kn-e  Sch<»<>l ;  and 
served  as  warden  and  as  council  meinlicr  of  the 
Berkeley  Street  Syniigogue.  He  «iw  a  memlxr 
also  of  Ihecounrll  of  the  Angli>-Jewl»li  Ai«oclalion 

Mini  lonRiPilv  :  Jrv.  Chntn.  •ml  Jrv.  H'orW.  Miurli  II*.  I*!. 
,  U.    I«- 

WORM  :  "  Bimmah  "  ami  ■*  lolc'«li "  are  Uw  l«Ttii« 
most   fnqueiitly  eniploycl  In  llit-  Bllde  loci 
not  only  Ihe  eurthworni.  bill  any  elmignlnl  i 
iug  creiilurt'.  diich  a*  tlie  ituiKgol.  catcrpllUr.  luna 
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of  au  insi-ct.  and  the  like.  Thus,  in  the  account  of 
the"  worms  "  wliich  apiicarcd  in  the  inaiuia  (Ex.  xvi. 
20,  24)  the  terms  evidently  refer  to  caterpillars 
which  feed  ou  putrefying  matter,  while  the 
"  worms  "  described  as  flestroying  vineyards  and  the 
gourd  (Deut.  xxviii.  39;  Jonah  iv.  7)  were  some 
variety  of  beetle  or  insect  larva,  and  the  "worms"  in 
Isa.  xiv.  11,  Job  xvii.  14,  xxi.  26,  and  .similar  pas- 
sages were  magjjots  or  larva;  which  feed  on  dead 
bodies.  For  the  meaning  of  "zohale  ere?  "  (Mic. 
vii.  17)  see  Skhi'KNT. 

llelap'iorically.  the  worm  symbolizes  lowliness 
and  helplessness  (Isa.  xli.  14;  Ps.  xxii.  7  [A.  V.  6]: 
Job  XXV.  6).  but  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  24  the  worm  and  fire 
together  connote  eternal  pain. 

There  are  several  species  of  earthworm  (Ijimbri- 
cus)  in  Palestine,  and  ^[y^■iapod(l  abound. 

In  the  Talmud  also  "  rimmali  "  and  "  tole'ah  "  are 
found  as  general  terms  for  "worm,"  while  the  g<'- 
ueric  denomination  for  all  crawlers  is  "shcka/.im 
u-remasim"  (see  Reptiles).  Several  species  are 
mentioned  under  special  names,  such  as  \inn^.  a 
kind  of  water-worm  (yais  tnlifer;  Zeb.  22a); 
^VJ^'L".  rainworm  (H>il.  67b);  KJIID,  the  worm 
which  lives  in  the  trachere  of  sheep  and  causes  them 
to  cough  (Strongulus  filnria  ;  ib.  49a) ;  and  'JNpIp' 
worms  found  in  the  intestines  of  fishes  (JJiitjuln 
eingtilum  ;  ih.  67b).  Since  the  raven  is  heartless  to- 
ward its  young,  Providence,  according  to  B.  B.  8a, 
takes  care  of  them  by  causing  maggots  to  arise  from 
their  excrement,  thus  furnishing  them  with  food 
(comp.  Rashi  on  'Er.  22a).  With  the  worms  which 
arose  from  rotten  bran  Noah  fed  the  chameleon  in 
the  ark  (Sanh.  108b).  A  host  of  worms  infest  the 
human  body,  both  living  and  dead  (Tern.  31a;  Ab. 
iii.  1).  Thereare  worms  in  the  liver  (NnpIN;  Shab. 
109b)andinthe  belly  (NVT^),  a  remedy  for  the  latter 
being  the  ndlk  of  an  ass  mixed  with  the  leaves  of 
the  bay,  or  bread  and  salt  taken  with  fresh  water 
before  breakfast  (Git.  69b;  B.  M.  1071)).  Garlic  is 
a  cure  for  worms  in  the  great  intestine  (Bek.  82b), 
while  the  tapeworm  isdrivenout  by  the  raw  meal  of 
barley  or  by  hyssop  (Bcr.  36a;  Shab.  109b).  XJIID  is 
the  name  of  a  worm  which  finds  lodgment  between 
the  prepuce  and  glans  penis  and  is  removed  by  cir- 
cumcision, so  that  even  Gentiles  submitted  to  the 
operation  ('Ab.  Zarah  26b).  Prom  the  mouths  of  the 
false  sjiies  whom  Moses  sent  to  Canaan  came  forth 
worms  (Sotah  3.5a),  and  Yer.  Yoma  39a  records  sim- 
ilar phenomena  proceeding  from  the  no.se  of  a  heretic 
(comp.  also  Yoma  19b;  B.  M.  84b). 

Bibi.ioi;raphv:  Tristram.  Natural  Histnrii  nf  the  Bible,  p. 
:iilO;  I  pwvsohn,  Zmtloiiie  ties  Talmuds,  p.  3iti. 
K.  v..  u.'  I.  M.  C. 

WORMS  :  Town  in  Uhein-IIesse,  grand  duchy  of 
Hesse,  Germany.  Like  Mayence  and  Cologne,  it  has 
one  of  the  oldest  Jewish  communities  in  Germany. 
A  legend  relates  that  the  Jews  of  Worms  were  de- 
scended from  the  Ben  jauntes  who  had  migrated  from 
Palestine  to  Germany  (BriiU's  "  Jahrbiicher,"  1879, 
iv.  'diet  seq.).  It  is  possible  that  there  was  a  congre- 
gation there  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  the  first 
historical  reference  is  the  statement  that  Jews  from 
this  city  visited  the  fair  at  Cologne  about  the  year 
1000  (Aronins,  "Regesten,"  No.  ^49;  Kober,  "Stu- 
dieu  zur  Mittelalterlichen  Geschichte  der  Juden  in 


KiJln  am  Rhein."  p.  9,  note  3.  Breslau.  190:i).     The 
earliest  authentic  information  regarding  the  commu- 
nity, however,  dates  back  only  to  1034. 
Early        On  Jan.  18,  1074,  Emperor  llenry  IV. 
History,      granted  the"  Jews  and  other  citizens  of 
Worms"  exemption  from  customs  du- 
ties in  the  royal-customs  ports  of  Frankfort,  Bop- 
pard,  Dortmund,  Goslar,  etc.,  as  a  reward  for  their 
fidelity.     Already  at  this  time  the  Jews  lived  in  a 
special  quarter  of  the  city.     About  1090  Ilcnry  IV. 
granted  the  commtuiity,  which  was  represented  by 
the  Jew-bisliop  Solomon,  the  privileges  of  free  com- 
merce and  exemption  from  taxation;  he  designated 
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Exterior  of  the  Old  Synagogue  at  Worms. 

fFrom  ft  drawing  by  C.  Grnas  Mayi^r.) 

the  Jews  as  "subjects  of  his  treasury."  and  placed 
them  under  his  immediate  protection,  so  that  neither 
royal  nor  episcopal  functionaries  ccudd  exercise  any 
jurisdiction  overthem,  tbeironlyauthority  beingthe 
Bishop  ok  the  Jews,  appointed  by  themselves,  and 
confirmed  in  his  office  by  the  emperor.  Tliese  piiv- 
ileges  were  renewed  by  the  emperors  Frederick  I., 
Barbarossa  (April  6,  1157),  and  Frederick  II.  (about 
1236). 

On  May  18and  25, 1096,  the  Crusaders  murdered  all 
the  Jevvsof  AVorms — about  800  in  number— with  the 
exception  of  some  who  comndtted  suicide  and  a  few 
who  were  forciblj'  baptized.  Later  a  new  commu- 
nity was  formed  in  Worms;  and  this  suffered  during 
the  Second  Crusade  (1146),  and  again  in  1196.  when 
the  victims  included  Diilciua,  wife  of  R.  Eleazar,  his 
daughters  Belat  and  Hannah,  and  his  son  Jacob. 
During  the  division  of  the  kingdom  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  Worms  was  besieged  by  King  Otto, 
and  the  .Jews,  who  sided  with  Philip  of  Swabia,  took 
part  in  the  defense.  On  July  8.  1230,  Pope  Ilonorius 
III.  i.ssued  from  San  Uieti  an  order  directing  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence  to  compel  the  community  to  pay 
the  sum  of  1,620  marks  before  the  following  Easter, 

threatening  it  witli  exclusion  from  all 
Taxation,    dealings  with  Christians  if  it  failed  to 

raise  the  amount.  In  1241  the  state 
taxes  of  the  Jews  of  Worms  amounted  to  130  marks 
in  silver,  and  on  Feb.  28,  1255,  Bishop  Richard  of 
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Worms  transferred  to  the  chapter  of  the  local  cathe- 
dral, anionic  other  revenues  from  tlie  cily.  the  sum  of 
40  pounds  heller  which  the  congregation  was  obliged 
to  [lay  annually  on  St.  Martin's  Day  (Nov.  11).  Be- 
tween l'2'tl  and  1271  the  Jews  of  Worms  were  taxed 
2. 870  pounds  hiller  aiul  2.")0  marks  in  silver  for  the 
puhlic  ])eace  insured  by  the  ]{houish  Alliance;  and 
from  12G!)  to  1275  they  were  compelled  to  pay  200 
marks  annually  to  King  Kichard  of  Cornwall.  In 
12'.)4  orders  were  issued  by  King  Adolphus  and  by 
the  bishoii,  forbidding  the  Jews  to  acquire  real  es- 
tate in  the  parish  of  St.  ilarlin.  I5y  an  edict  dated 
March  9.  1816,  Louis  the  Bavarian  granted  the  city 
of  Worms  the 
privilege  of  lev- 
ying on  the  Jew- 
ish community  a 
yearly  ta.\  of  ioO 
pounds  heller  in 
addition  to  the 
300  pounds  it 
liad  thitherto 
paid;  and  on 
.May  1,  1388,  he 
informed  the 
coiiiicil  of 
Worms  that  the 
Jews  of  that 
city  were  bound 
by  agreement  to 
pay  the  sum  of 
2,lio0  gulden  to 
ward  the  king's 
con  tern  plated 
e  -X  p  e  d  i  t  i  o  II 
against  France, 
anil  that,  if  nec- 
essary, force 
might  be  em- 
ployed in  col- 
lecting this  sum. 
I!y  an  edict 
dateil  at  Speyer 
Jan.  4,  134H,  the 
emperor  Charles 
IV.  surrendered 
the  Jews  of 
Worms  to  the 
city  govern- 
ment, but  on 
March  1,  1349. 
at   the    tinK-  of 

the  Black  Death,  the  comnnmity  was  practically 
amnhilated,  the  Jews  setting  lire  to  their  houses, 
anil  more  than  400  persons  perishing  in  the 
flames.  The  women's  wing  of  the  synagogue,  added 
in  1213  through  the  muniticence  of  Melr  and  his 
wife,    Jiulith,   was    also   destroved.     An    edict    of 

Charles   IV..    dated   March   '-'9,    134H. 

Fourteenth  gave  to  the  citizens  of  Worms  the  prop- 

and  erty  left  by  the  Jewish  commuinty; 

Fifteenth     but  a  few  years  later  (13r>3)  the  city 

Centuries,    desired  to  again  admit  Jew.s,  and  on 

Is'ov.  20,  ISrir.,    Ciiarlea  IV.   allowed 
it  to  grant  them  the  risrhi  of  residence.     In  .May, 
1877,  the  Jewish  community  of  Worms,  nund>erlng 
XII.— 80 
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thirty -si.\'  i)er.son.s.  pledged  it.self,  in  a  Hebrew  doc- 
ument addressed  to  the  city  eouacil,  to  pay  in  "  vol- 
untary "  ta.\es  the  sum  of  20, (XH)  gulden;  and  iu  the 
following  year  (Aug.  28,  1378)  the  cily  was  grunleU 
the  right  of  e.vtending  protection  to  the  Jews.  This 
privilege  was  renewed  by  King  Wenceslaus  on  May 
5.  1400,  after  he  had  already  ordered  the  cily  (by 
edict  dated  April  23,  1391)  to  ulTord  protection  to 
his '•  Kammcrkneclite,"  as  he  stylcil  the  Jews.  On 
March  17,  139S,  the  city  council  enacted  that  every 
Jew  or  Jewess  over  twelve  should  pay  one  old 
tournois  in  LEinzoi.l.,  but  not  one  farlldng  more. 
On   Oct.  31,   1400,  King   Ruprecht  CnnllrnicHl   the 

privileges  grant- 
ed the  Jews  of 
Worms  by  Hcn- 
rj'  IV.,  by  virtue 
of  which  they 
were  ullowid  In 
e.vchunge  money 
in  any  part  of 
the  city,  except 
in  front  of  ihe 
mint  or  in  the 
ndnters'  olllces 
I  •  f  e  .\  c-  h  a  n  g  e . 
The  mine  king 
ennctiil  also,  by 
adeciee dated  at 
Heidelberg  July 
29.  I4<K<,  thai  the 
Jews  of  Worms 
might  hv  trietl 
only  by  the  iiiu- 
idci|ml  court,  u 
privilege  which 
was  at  first 
gniiitiil  for  n 
pi'riod  of  six 
years  only,  but 
uasextelided  by 
King  Sigismund 
iMMi. 

In  14  00  the 
Jews  of  Worms 
were  nccus<tl  of 
the  niunler  of  n 
Chrislian  child, 
but  lis  there  Wits 
no  evidence 
itgaiiist  lliein. 
they  wen-  nr- 
ipiitteil  by  the  council,  although  thiv'  -■•■■'•■'•<■■" 
property.  In  1422lhecominiinily.i 
council,  refused  to  pay  ill' 
tliereforeoullaweil  by  Kl!  ' 

llie  margnive  of  Baden.  ■ ■- - — 

housjs   vaniled   by   the  Jews.     On  Aug.  J,    m:i! 
King  Sigismund   assunil  the  Jews  of  W.'"  -   •     ,i 
all  eilicl.sannulllni;llieoutslaiidlng<hd>l.  i 

would    be  dechind   invalid   u; '■•    ' 

each  Jew  of  nil  iiidrinnilv      T 

among  the  pri-;   "  '   •  '•  " 

i|Uelleil.  the  rii 

later  1 1 488  lib.- .■  i •      -  '' 

Ihe  sum  of  20  florins  lis  »  comiiatlon  iribulc.  tai 
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l)ron)ise(l  to  pay  an  additional  100  florins  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tlie  following  Lent.  Ou  Nov.  G,  1441,  regula- 
tions referring  to  the  Jews  were  enacted  by  the  gilds 
ot  the  bakers,  bnteliers,  and  marketnien.  About  1470 
the  Jews  of  Worms  occupied  thirty-two  houses,  for 
which  they  paid  the  city  a  ground  rent  of  000  gulden. 
In  1484  the  citizens  of  Worms  wished  to  e.vjiel  the 
Jews,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  emperor,  and  ten 
years  later  (June  14,  1494)  JIa.xiniilian  confirmed  the 
Jews  in  all  their  privileges,  while  on  April  4,  1500,  he 
forbade  the  city  to  encroach  upon  the  inijierial  pre- 
rogative concerning  them.      In  149.5,  and  again  in 

1496,  the  palsgrave  Philiji  and  his  son. 
Sixteenth  Duke  Ludwig,  visited  the  "Judcn- 
Century.      seliul  "  at  Worms  (Boos,  "  Urkunden- 

buch  dcr  Stadt  Worms,"  iii.  395.  401). 
In  1509  complaint  was  lodged  against  the  Jews 
of  Worms  charging  them  with  violence  against  mes- 


pccially  Dr.  Chemnitz,  advocated  the  e.\pidsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Worms,  whereupon  the  elector  I'Vcd- 
eriek  took  the  congregation  under  his  protection  ;  the 
opposition  of  the  gilds,  however,  forced  the  Jews  to 
emigrate  (April  20,  1015),  after  which  their  syna- 
gogue was  demolished,  the  cemetery  laid  waste,  and 
the  tombstones  destroyed.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  uprising  by  the  troops  of  Frederick,  an  imperial 
decree  was  prouuilgated  (Jan.  19  or  20,  1G16)  order- 
ing both  tlu^  palsgrave  and  the  Bishop  of  Speyer  to 
readmit  the  Jews;  in  commemoration  of  this  event 
the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  Shebat  was  designated  as  a 
fast-day  for  the  community  of  Worms.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  the  Jews  of  the  city  were  com- 
pelled to  pawn  even  the  silver  of  the  synagogue  in 
order  to  raise  the  manifold  contributions  cxa<-ted 
from  them.  At  the  same  time  they  suffered  from  a  pes- 
tilence which  raged  in  the  Jewi.sh  quarter  in  IfiSO  and 
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Cemetery  at  Wokms. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


sengers  of  the  iinperial  court.  In  the  following 
year  (1510)  Emperor  JIaximilian  gave  the  commu- 
nity permission  to  bold  a  public  meeting  in  Worms 
("Sulamith,"  1811,  iii.  416  el  seq.\  Hormayr's  "Ar- 
chiv."  1812,  iii.,  Nos.  II,  12).  On  Nov.  "23,  1559, 
Ferdinand  I.  issued  from  Vienna  an  order  to  the 
city  council  of  Worms,  directing  it,  under  penalty 
of  heavy  punishment,  to  protect  the  Jews  in  all  their 
privileges  during  the  quarrel  between  the  city  and 
Bishop  Dietrich,  and  forbidding  the  levying  of  any 
special  taxes.  Ordinances  regulating  Jewish  affairs 
were  issued  by  the  council  of  Worms  on  Dec.  6, 
1570;  Nov.  1, 1.584;  Dec.  23, 1605;  as  well  as  in  later 
years. 

In  1615  some  members  of  the  city  magistracy,  es- 


16:J5i  and  Emjieror  Ferdinand  II.  therefore  issued 
an  edict  (Vienna,  jVIay  16,  1636)  directing  the  council 

of  Worms    to  be  lenient  in   levying 

During  the  taxes  upon   the  Jews,  and  ordering 

Thirty       the  release  of  Jews  who  had  been  ini- 

Years'        prisoned   on   account  of  inability   to 

War.         pay.     Three    years    later    Ferdinand 

III.  gave  his  nephew  Anselm  Casi- 
mir.  Elector  of  Mayence,  full  authority  to  appoint  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  Bishop  of  Worms,  the 
Prince  of  Dalberg,  and  the  council  and  Jews  of 
Worms,  or  their  representatives,  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  new  Jewish  regulation.s.  On  May  31,  1689, 
the  city  of  Worms  was  invaded  by  the  French  utider 
Melac,  and  at  the  same  time  a  terrible  catastrophe 
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visiti'd  llie  Jews.  The  entire  Jewrj-,  which  dis- 
played tlif  impiTiiilarnison  Ixith  gates,  was  burned, 
togetlier  witli  llie  interior  of  tlie  synagogue,  and  the 
so-called  Kashi  Chapel.  Therninsof  the  synagogue 
were  used  as  a  stalde  and  storehouse.  In  lfi98  a 
committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  Jewish  conununity  of  Worms,  which  had  been 
broken  uj)  l)y  the  French  invasion.  Hy  an  agreement 
dated  June  7,  l(i!l9.  the  council  of  Worms  pledged 
itself  to  grant  the  Jews  certain  concessions,  and  this 
arrangement  was  conlirmed  liy  Joreph  I.  (April  19, 
1707)  in  order  to  protect  the  Jews  against  any  in- 
fringements of  their  rights  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  it  was  later  ajiiirovcd 
also  by  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  (Oct.  2G,  1714). 

In  1751  one-tifth  of 
the  revenues  of  the  city 
of  Worms  was  furnished 
by  the  Jewish  taxes. 
Tlie  treaty  of  Kiilit  was 
again  conlirmed  liy  a  ile- 
crec  dated  at  Vienna 
March  10,  170fi("Jeschn- 
run,"  iv.  9i)  ct  xcq.).  In 
1873  a  Jew  nameil  Edin- 
ger  represented  Worms 
in  the  Hessian  Diet, 
while  Levy  -was  second 
maj'or.  In  1S74,  priorto 
the  eiiaetment  of  the 
new  liberal  school  law. 
S.  Hollischild  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  in  the 
noM-.sectarian  school. 

The  Jewish  comniu 
nity  of  Worms,  which  in 
1875  numbered  l.OOO 
members,  consists  now 
(I9n5)ofabout  1.200.  In 
addition  to  a  largi^  num- 
ber of  other  institutions, 
the  city  has  a  Jewish 
liospital,  a  hebra  kaddi 
sha,  a  society  for  the 
support  of  sick  women, 
an  endowment  society, 
a  society  for  the  distri- 
bution   of   fuel,  and  an 

association    for    the    support    of    school   cliihlren. 
There  is  also  the  Dalberg  Lodge  of  the  Order  H'nni 

Hrith. 

1,,  A.   Lkw. 

Inlil  the  close  of  the  I  welftli  rcnttirv  Hie  Jews  of 

Wormsengaged  in  extensive  and  remunerative  liusi- 

ness  enter])rises,   but  Ihrougli  reslriclive  measures 

these  were  gradually  rendered  unprolilable,  and  at 

length   oidv   trading   in    money    was   left    open    to 

them.     In    11()5   even    this  liran<li(if 

Social         busini'ss  was  ilenied  them,  and  during 

Condition,    the  thirteenth  century  more  and  more 

of   them  engaged    in  usury.      In  IWS 

orders  were  issued  regulating  the  interest  on  loans. 

and  th(!  Jews  were  llienby  prohibiled.  under  pain 

<ir  severe  ptinishmenl,  from  charging  more  than  :VAk 

per  cent  ))er  annum. 


Micliuel  (fcrnshflin. 


During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews,  us  citizens  uf 
Worms,  Wire  permitted  to  actiuire  real  estate;  Ihey 
might  even  occupy  the  commons  (that  is,  territory 
belonging   to   the  euminonwealth),   until  Adolf  or 
Xassau  on  July  28,  1294,  issued  an  order  against  tliis. 
In  spite  of  their  various  privileges,   however,   the 
Jews  might  not  dwell  among  the  Christians,  but 
were  assigned  a  special  (piarter  of  the  town,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Christinns  tiy  walls  and  gales.     These 
gales   had   various   names,  of  which   nniy  be   men- 
tioned  "Porta    Judieoruni,"   "Juden    Borter,"  and 
"Juden    Bnrgetor."     The    synagogue    formed    the 
center  of   the   Jewish  <|Uarter.     It  was  ereiled  in 
1U34  through  the  munif- 
icence of  a  wealthy  Jew, 
Mar  .Jacob,  and  his  wife, 
Kachel :  and  in  spite  of 
the  many  accidents  that 
have   befallen    it  in  the 
course   of    time   its  up- 
|)caratice     has    changed 
but  little.     It  is  built  in 
early  .Moorish  style,  anil 
was  origiiuilly  inti'nded 
for  men   only.     It    had 
three     entninces.      The 
apst'  for  the  Torali  s<-rollg 
consisted  of  a  semicircu- 
lar protubenince  of  the 
wall.  The  women 'swing 
of   the  synagogue,  con- 
necting with  the  north- 
ern    wall    of    tliu    older 
siructure,   was   built    in 
1213.     The  men's  syna- 
gogue had  live  inscrip- 
tions; the  women's,  four. 
Prominent  in  the  leg- 
endary and  historic  uc- 
eounts   of    the    Jews   of 
Worms   is   the  ,sii  nillwl 
Kashi    Chapel,    built    in 
IU24  by  David  ben  Isuuc 
Joseph    Oppenlleilu. 
This  lunliling  was  enrl- 
eil  so  close  to  the  syna- 
gogue that   il  pn-ventol 
the    use   of   one   of    (he 
entninces  of  the  Inller. 
The    fact    that    Hiishi   live<l    for  n  short    while   in 
Worms,   where  lie   was  u  pupil  of   l-auic  lial^-vl. 
gave  rise  to  the  legend  thai  he  liiuglil 
Rashi        in  the  editlceerectea.VHlyearsaflerbls 
Chapel.       death.    According  loa  report  by  Jm-pa 
Shamiiies  (l«4«-7H).    (n    which    men- 
tion is  made  of  a  "  prayer  lioiis*'  of  Haslil."  the  eon- 
gregalioii  took  iMcasion  to  place  nn  Insoriplion  in 
the  building,  which  they  termed  the  Uusld  fluipel. 
Abndiam  Epstein  of   Vienna  dlsi-nvenKl  in  u  id.  he 
of    the    Kashi   Chapel   nn   lns<ripliim    d 
the  niche  as  the  seat  of  Davhl  Oppenji.  i 

synagogue  and  the  chapel  stand  I"  n  <<><irl.  and  are 
.surrounded  bv  i.ne  wall.  Inside  this  rourt  Is  n 
sqiiarespaceenilosedbya  wall  I  wo  meters  liitfb  ""I 
in  which  then'  formerly  gn-w  n  inil-trvi-,  The  um' 
and  piiriwise  of  this  *\u\w  run  no  longtT  Up  dctcr- 


1  Jiiileiililsriiof  i)f  W'liriiis,  Sevi'iilii'iitli 
Century. 

(Ffom  ■  firawinc  In  |mmm«Iod  of  M.  i:rrn«h»lm,  \*w  V.ifk.) 
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mined.  From  tlio  rliiipel  a  patli  inside  the  courtyard 
led  to  the  Judi'iiliildcr,  wliicli  were  located  under- 
ground.  In  US'JJ  the  work  of  excavating  them  was 
begun,  but  tliey  are  not  yet  accessible. 

The  cemetery  dales  from  the  first  half  of  the  elev- 
enth century,  and  is  located  on  the  left  side  of  the 
jiresent  Andreasstrasse,  near  the  old  Andreas  gate. 
The  oldest  tombstone  bears  date  of  1077,  and  is  that 
of  one  Jacob  Bahur.  Of  other  tomb- 
Cemetery,  stones  may  be  mentioned  a  monument 
erected  in  honor  of  twelve  eiders  of 
whom  a  legend  reports  that,  during  the  Crusade  of 
1006,  they  asked  the  town  councilors  for  protec- 
tion, and,  on  being  refused,  murdered  the  coun- 
cilors, whereupon  they  all  committed  suicide  in  tlte 
cemetery.  There  arc  also  the  tombstones  of  JeUu- 
thiel  ben  Jacob 
(12G1);  Baruch 
ben  Jleir,  father 
of  Meir  of  Ho- 
tlienburg(127r)); 
and  JI  e  T  r  o  f 
K  o  t  h  e  n  b  u  r  g 
(1307) ;  a  tomb- 
stone of  four  sis- 
ters, with  in- 
scriptions ar- 
ranged In  four 
rows  (1419);  and 
also  those  of  Ja- 
cob Mijlln  (1427) 
and  J  u  s  p  a 
Shammes(1678). 
Mention  may  be 
made  also  of 
thirteen  inscrip- 
tions relating  to 
members  of  the 
Bacharach  fami- 
ly (seventeenth 
and  eighteenth 
centuries).  The 
Jewi.sh  congre- 
gation of  Worms 
liad  its  own  pub- 
lic park,  for  the 
care  of  whicli 
each  member 
had  to  contrib- 
ute a  yearly  sum  fi.xed  by  the  Jewish  council.  The 
guarding  and  keeping  of  the  park  devolved  upon 
the  conuuunal  servant,  who  officiated  as  "  schul- 
klopfer"  and  se.xton  also. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  community  were  ar- 
ranged by  a  Jewish    council  of   twelve   members 
headed  by  the  Bishop  op  the  Jews.     This  institu- 
tion dated  back  to  the  eleventh  century.     The  Jew- 
ish bishop  was  elected  by  the  council, 
Organiza-    and  his  appointment  originally  had  to 
tion.  be   sanctioned   by  the   emperor.     On 

July  2.5,  1.312.  however.  Bishop  Em- 
erich  ordered  that  the  Jew-bishop  should  no  longer 
be  confirmed  in  his  ottice  by  the  emperor,  but  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese;  and  also  that  a  Jew-bishop 
once  appointed  should  retain  his  title  luitil  his 
death,  although  his  official  duties  should  each  year 


Interior  of  the  Old  Synagogue  at  Worms 

(From  an  old  lithograiili.) 


devolve  on  another  member  of  the  council.  On  tlie 
death  of  a  Jew-bishop  the  new  ajipointee  was  to 
pay  to  the  Ijishop  60  pounds  Worms  pfennigs;  this 
stipulation,  however,  was  changed  by  Bishop  Fred- 
erick (Feb.  8,  1439),  who  ordered  tliat  the  Jewish 
comnuniity  should  pay  20  florins  each  year  on  St. 
Martin's  Day,  in  lieu  of  the  former  payment. 

Ne.xt  to  the  communities  of  l\Iayciice  and  Speyer, 
that  of  Worms  occupied  the  most  pronnnenl  place 
in  the  fields  of  science  and  literature,  and  many  of 
the  foremost  Lorrainese  savants  were  born  in 
Worms;  it  was  from  that  city  also  that  the  most 
famous  "  takkanot  Shum  "  were  i.ssued.  Among  the 
most  prominent  rabbis  and  scholars  of  Worms  may 
be  mentioned: 

Isaac  tjen  Eleazarlia-Levl,  Rashi's  teacher  (lltli  cent.);  Isaac 

ben  Juduh,  a  con- 
temporary of  Ua.shi ; 
Eleazar  beu  Juilah 
UokPiih(i:Wicent.l: 
Moses  ben  Aaron, 
teaclKT  of  the  last- 
named  (d.  I-'IO); 
Barnch  ben  Meir, 
father  of  Meir  of 
Rothenbu  rj,'  (d . 
I;i7.^);  Nathan  hen 
Isaac  (d.  1S«);  Ja- 
cob MCilln  Id.  U-'T): 
Weir  ben  Isaac 
(irjlll;  Abraliam 
Samuel  Bachar.ich 
(d.  161S):  Klijah 
Loanz  (d.  18:iii); 
Simson  liacharach 
(d.  ItiTD);  Aanm 
Teomim  (rabbi  un- 
til I(i.s7:  d.  Ci'afow. 
hi9<h:  Jair  Hayyim 
Biichaiju'h  (rabhf, 
]tis9-IT(i2):  Naph- 
tali  llirsch  Spitz  icl. 
17l;ii:  Menaheni 
Mendel  Ilolhschild 
(d.  I7:):.'l;  Moses 
Broda  of  I'ngarisch- 
B  r  0  d  (  d .  1 7  4  a ) : 
Hlrsch  Auerbach  of 
Brody  (174;!-7.si. 


Worms  had 
the  distinction 
of  liaving  the 
first  Jewish 
mayor  in  Ger- 
many in  the 
person  of  Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt  (born  there  Oct.,  1808;  diedatMann- 
heim  March  10,  1888).  He  was  elected  to  the  mayor- 
alty in  1848,  liaving  proved  himself  a  leader  in  the 
liberal  movement  of  the  time.  He  held  office  till 
18.51,  when,  owing  to  the  reaction,  he  resigned,  and 
later  removed  to  Mannheim.  He  represented  the 
same  district,  Alzey-Worms-Oppenheim,  in  the  u])- 
per  house  of  the  Hessian  Landtag. 

A  man  of  considerable  importance  in  the  liistory  of 

the  Jews  of  Worms  was  the  se.xton  and  "schulklop- 

fer"  Jephthah  Juspa  ben  Naphtali.  known  also  l)y 

the  name  Juspa  Shammes.     He  was 

Juspa        born  in  Fulda  in    the    beginning    of 

Sharumes.    the  seventeenth  century,  and  studied 

until  1623  under  R.  Phinehas  Horwitz 

in    his    native    town.     In    that    year  he   went   to 

Worms,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1678. 
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He  was  tlio  autboi-  nf  the  following  works:  (1) 
"Shir  JIusar  "  (Anisterdani,  UilMl),  a  ixiem  on  morals; 
priiitcil  on  one-  folio  slit't't.  (2)  "  .Ma'ase  Nissiiii" 
(Fniiikfort-on-lhc-Oilcr,  1702),  a  Hebrew  work  in 
which  history  anil  tieliou  are  intermingled,  anil  of 
which  only  one  copy  is  extant  (in  Oxfonl).  It  was 
translated  into  .Judieo-Gerinan  (.Vnisterdant,  17'i3; 
Ilomhiirg,   172r.;    Flirth,  17(J7).    (3)  A  "Tehinnah  " 


^^^^^•«s==-      v-,-3^'W^<?^J''  '•■^ n?5 


Interior  View  ot  Women's  Section  In  the  Old  SynaRogue 
at  Worms. 

(From  «n  old  llthogrnph.) 

for  the  eve  of  the  tirst  day  of  tlie  month  of  Adar; 
still  recited  in  Worms  ou  that  day.  His  work  on 
the  internal  organization  of  the  Jewish  community 
of  Worms,  written  in  Hehrcw  anil  in  Jnda-o-Ger- 
man,  is  in  the  possi'Ssiou  of  A.  Epstein  of  Vienna. 

BIDLIOCRAPIIY  :  Ziinz.  Z.  (I.  pp.  »>-«).  304  4.".!l:  l.i-wysohn. 
Anfxluit  /Aiililihiin.  Kriinkfcirt-i>n-tlic-Maln,  IS.W;  Hdllisclillil. 
Dii-  Jidli'mii  iiirinili  It  zn  M<iiiiz.  SiKiicr  unit  It'inmn.  Bi-r- 
lln.  !'.««:  laili-luiili,  ;<n  Iti'lilliilitti  mill  Suziiihii  Vei- 
liillhiissi  ihr  .Jliilisriiiii  (ii  nil  hull  II  .N'/»  )/i  r,  iri.riii.'i,  mni 
Mainz,  1.1'ipslc.  limi  :  Jflllm'k.  iriirm,>i  vnil  Wieii.  Vli-niitt, 
18SU:  F.\tiit»!iu. J IhlifChc AllcrtMlmcr in  Horni8U;i(IS|KHtr, 


pp.  1-1.3.  Brmlau.  Il«rt:  AMDlus,  lieu fl' n  :  f^aalMii.  Mnr. 
Iiiriiliiui"'"  :  lln-!iluii.  Id  Ihlir.  Itilil.  x.:  <j  Wi.lf.  /.ur  (irvli. 
ihr  Jndiii  in  W'ltrniM  unit  ili  k  Ih  ntiu-hai  StitiltfUfMti^, 
Bri-nluu,  INC:  Wli-niT,ln  lurmlll inrlini  Lilrriilnrl.liitl.  lliTd. 
No.  lU:  Berliner,  Aua  dcm  Inncnn  Lchcit,  IIJTI,  |>.  'J. 
J.  S.   O. 

WORMS  :  Frank  fort  and  Enplisli  family,  truciiig 
its  dcsi  eiil  from  Aaron  Worms  of  Frankfort  onlln- 
Main  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Aaron's  great-great-grandson  was  created  lieredilnry 
baron  of  the  Austrian  empire  April  23,  1S7I ;  and  a 
later  descendant.  Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  was  niiseU 
to  the  British  peerage  as  Lord  Pirbright  (see  pedigree 

bclnw).  J. 

WORMS,  AARON.     See  A.\noN  Woiois. 

WORMS,  ASHER  ANSHEL:  German  phy- 
sician, miilheinaiiiiaii.  and  llrl.raisl;  born  at  Fnink- 
fort-on-lhe-.Main  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  died  Ihire  in  17(>S).  Worms  was  gniduuted 
as  Ph.D.  and  M.I).  in  1723,  and  shortly  afterward 
was  appointed  physician  at  the  Jewish  hospital  of 
his  native  town,  holding  that  iiosition  for  more  than 
forty-live  years.  Before  graduating  Worms  pub- 
lished his"Mafleali  ha-.VIgebra  ha-Hadasliah  "  ("f- 
fenbach,  1722),  a  manual  of  algebra,  with  iimblems 
and  their  solutions.  Four  years  later  he  published 
in  FranUfort-on-lhe-Main  ft  revised  edition  of  the 
"JIaadanne  Melek,"  a  chess  manual  (wrongly 
ascribed  to  Jeilaiah  Bedersi),  adding  to  it  a  preface  and 
a  German  poem.  After  graduation  he  occupied  him- 
self with  malhennitics,  astronomy,  natural  history, 
])hilosophy,  and  music,  the  result  of  his  studies  being 
a  number  of  unpublished  Kcientilic  works,  all  of 
which  are  enumerated  in  liis"Siyag  la-Tondi  "  (i*. 
1700),  aMasoretic  conunentary  on  the  Pentateuch  fol- 
lowed by  a  commentary  on  Saadia  Bekor  Shor's  piH-m 
on  the  nmnberof  letters  in  the  Bible.  Befon-  its  pub- 
licatiou  this  work  circulated  among  rubbis  and  other 
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Hebrew  sulioliirs,  who  plagiarized  uuicli  of  its  con- 
tents; ami  Wolf  IleideulRimdiscovercd  tlial  Josepli 
Hdlbronn's  "Mebin  Hidot,"  altliough  printed  be- 
fore llie  "Seyag  laTorali,"  contained  nuicli  material 
talicn  from  the  latter,  several  passages  being  not 
even  paraplirased. 

Biiii.KxiUAPiIY  :  Berilner.  in  his  Mcmaziii,  xiii.  fi2;  Carmoly, 
llistiiirc  ilex  MMeciiix  Juifs.  pp.  21(1-211 ;  Fuenn.  Krueset 
l'i.--ra«(,  p.  IS";  M.  Horovitz,  Franlifurtir  Itnhliiiieii.Ui. 
03;  Idem,  JlWisc/ic  Aerzle  in  Franlsfurl<im-M(iiii.  p.  35. 

S.  M.  Skl. 

WORMS,  EMILE:  French  jurist;  born  at 
p'ri.sange,  Lii.xembourg.  May  23,  1838;  educated  at 
the  University  of  Heidelbeig  and  at  Paris  (LL.D. 
1804).  In  1803  he  received  a  prize  from  the  Institut 
de  France  for  an  essay  on  the  commercial  history  of 
tlie  llauseatic  League;  and  in  1807  he  was  again 
awarded  a  prize.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  law  at  tlie  Univeisity  of  Paris; 
and  later  in  the  same  year  he  received  a  call  as  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Rennes.  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1898,  when  he  removed  to  Paris. 

Worms  represented  the  French  government  at  the 
statistical  congresses  of  Florence  (18C7),  The  Hague 
(1869),  St.  Petersburg  (1872),  and  Budapest  (1876). 
He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Ilistoire 
Commciciale  de  la  Ligue  Hanseatique,"  1804;  "So- 
cietes  par  Actions  ct  (Operations  de  Bourse,"  1867; 
"Theorie  et  Pratique  de  la  Circulation  Monetaire  et 
Fiduciaire,"  1869;  "  Les  Rapports  du  Droit  Penal 
avec  I'Economie  Politique,"  1870;  "  L'AUemagne 
Economique.  ou  Histoire  du  Zollverein  Allemand," 
1874;  "Societes  Humaiues  et  Privees,"  187.5;  "E-X- 
pose  Elementaire  de  I'Economie  Politique,"  1880; 
"Nouveau  Catechisme  d'Economie  Politique,"  1881 ; 
"  De  I'Etat  au  Regard  desErreurs  Judiciaircs,"  1884 ; 
"Les  Ecarts  Legislatifs,"  1886;  "  De  la  Liberte 
d'Assoeiation  au  Point  de  Vue  du  Droit  Public  a 
Travers  les  Ages,"  1887;  "DelaProprieteCon.solidee, 
ou  Tableau  Historiciue  et  Critique  de  Tous  les  Sys- 
t6mes  les  Plus  Prnpres  a  la  Sauvegarde  de  la  Pro- 
priete  Foneiere  et  de  Son  Demembrement,"  1888; 
"UneAs.sociationDouaniereFranco-Allemande,  avec 
Restitution  de  1' Alsace-Lorraine,"  1888;  "Les  At- 
tentats a  I'Honneur."  1,S90;  "Doctrine,  Histoire, 
Pratique  et  Reforme  Financiere,  ou  Expose  Elemen- 
taire et  Critique  de  la  Science  des  Finances,"  1891 ; 
"  Les  Condamnations  Conditionelles  Suivant  la  Loi 
Fran^aise  et  Etrangere,"  1891;  "Essai  de  Legisla- 
tion Financiere;  le  Budget  de  la  Prance  dans  le 
Passe  et  le  Present,"  1894;  "La  Politique  Commer- 
ciale  de  FAUemagne,"  1895, 

s-  F.  T.  II. 

"WORMS,  GUSTAVE-HIPPOLYTE :  French 
actor;  born  in  Paris  March  21,  1837.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Conservatoire  in  18.57,  winning  the 
first  prize  for  tragedy  and  the  .second  for  comedy. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  engaged  at  the  Theatre 
Francais,  where  he  made  his  debut  in  1859  as  Achille 
in  "Due  Job. "  In  1862 Leon Laya,  appreciating  the 
clever  comedy  work  of  Worms,  engaged  him  to 
create  the  part  of  Ilonire  iu  "Loi  du  Co^ur,"  and  his 
success  was  so  marked  that  he  secured  a  contract 
with  the  Theatre-Michel,  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
repeated  his  French  successes.     In  1875  he  returned 


to  Paris,  making  his  reappearance  at  the  Gymiiase 
as  Annaitd  Duial  iu"La  Dameau.x  Camelias  "  wiih 
great  success.  After  a  short  sojourn  in  Russia 
Worms  was  called  to  the  Comedie-Fran<;aise,  Paris, 
iu  1877,  and  elected  a  "soeietaire"  in  the  following 
year.     He  retiied  from  the  stage  in  1901. 

Worms's  original  creations  are;  Jilie  Mareaii  in 
"Anne  de  Kerviller,  "  Ueorges  in  "Les  Rantzau." 
lisarts  in  "Service  en  Campagne,"  Lnde  in  "Por- 
traits et  la  Marquise,"  IJtiiri  in  "Les  Maucroix," 
Andre  de  Bnrdnnnesia  "  Denise,"  Capitain  Olirier  in 
"Antoinette  Rigaud,"  »SV<(HiV((«  de  Grand-Rednn  in 
"Fraueillou,"  Marquis  de  Simiers  in  "La  Souris," 
Jaopietiiin  in  "Le  Flibustier,"  Sum  iu  "La  Bflche- 
ronne,"  and  Fi'nn<;ois\n  "Margot." 

Bibliography:  Vapereau,  Diet,  des  Contemporainf,  p.  ItiOti; 
Niiuveati  Larousse  lUu^trc,  s.v. 
s.  E.  Ms. 

WORMS,  BARON  HENRY  DE.  See  PiR- 

BKIcm.    IIk.NRV    de    WoiiMS,    BAItON. 

WORMS,  JTJLES  :  French  physician  ;  born  in 
Paris  Jan.  24,  1830;  died  there  April  15,  1898;  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Strasburg  (M.D.  18.52). 
From  18.53  to  1854  he  acted  as  au  assistant  at  the 
military  medical  school  in  Paris,  and  from  1854  to 
1858  as  first  assistant  surgeon  of  an  infantry  regi- 
ment. He  took  part  in  the  Crimean  war  as  a  sur- 
geon ;  was  from  1858  to  1864  assistant  physician  at 
the  Gros-Caillou  Hospital  in  Paris;  and  from  1865  to 

1875  was  surgeon  at  the  Rothschild  Hospital.  From 
1870  to  1880  he  officiated  as  statistician  of  the  board 
of  health  of  Paris,  and  in  1875  was  appointed  chief 
phj'sician  to  the  Northern  Railroad  (Chemiu  du 
Fer  du  Nord).  Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned 
"  De  I'Extirpation  des  Cystes  de  I'Ovaire,"  Paris, 
1860. 

B1BI.I0GBAPHT:  Papel,  Bing.  Lex. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WORMS,  JULES:  French  genre  painter;  born 
in  Paris  Dec.  16, 1833.  He  studied  under  Philippon 
and  Lafosse,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Salon  of  18.59, 
his  first  painting,  "  Dragoon  flaking  Love  to  a  Nurse 
on  a  Bench  iu  the  Place  Royale, "  auguring  his  suc- 
cess in  the  humorous  vein.  In  1861  he  exhibited  the 
painting  "  Arrest  for  Debt,"  and  tliereafter  visited 
various  countries,  sojourning  for  some  time  in  Spain, 
where  he  made  several  sketches  of  the  manners  and 
costumes  of  the  people. 

Worms  was  awarded  medals  for  his  exhibits  at 
the  Salons  of  1867,  1868,  1869,  and  1878,  and  was  in 

1876  created  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Following  is  a  list  of  his  paintings,  several  of  which 
were  purcha.scd  at  high  prices  by  American  collect- 
ors; "Fountain  in  Burgos"  (1863;  Laval  Museum); 
"Tavei'u  iu  the  Asturias"  and  "Departure of  Smug- 
glers "  (186.5) ;  "Kitchen  in  Valencia  "(1866);  "Scene 
in  Old  Castile  "  (1867) ;  "  Romance  a  la  Mode  "  (1868; 
Luxembourg  Museum);  "Welcome  Visitor"  and 
"Precocious  Talent"  (1869);  "Sale  of  a  Mule  "and 
"A  Letter  Box"  (1870);  "Sheep-Shearing  in  Gra- 
nada" (1872);  "An  Aunt-in-Law"  (1873);  "The  Lit- 
tle Cabinet-Maker"  (1874);  "A  Sensational  Novel" 
and  "One's  Vocation"  (1875);  "The  Dance  of  the 
Vito  at  Granada"  and  "Going  to  the  Review" 
(1876);  "The  Bull  Fountain  in  Granada"  (1877); 
"Distracted  Barber"   and   "Every  Age  Its  Plea.s- 
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UR's"  (1878);  "Piistoriil  Touruamc'ut"  (1879);  "Be- 
fore the  Alealiie"  (188U);  "Public  Writer"  (1882); 
and  "I'l.liticiuns"  (lHH;i). 

BiHi,i()f;UAi'HY  :  Cliariipllnand  Pi-rklns.  Citplopeiiltntf  Painters 
anil  l'ainlin{i!<.  Ni-w  Vurk,  \»K :  slnttcr,  AlltnnnincH  Kllnnl- 
ler-Lejric'in.  Kriinkfnrt-on-tlii--Matii,  ISKIl ;  cli-iiiiMiland  Hut- 
ton,  Ai lints  (if  the  XincleenlU  Ctiidin/aiiii  Tlieir  Wnrlin, 
Boston,  1S«(1. 
s.  P.  C. 

WORMS,  MAURICE  BENEDICT  DE  :  Eiig- 

lisli  liiiiimici-  ami  u^iieulturist ;  born  in  Frankforl- 
on-llic-.Main  1805;  tlied  in  London  18(JT;  grandson  of 
Meyer  Auselm  de  KotliscldUl,  and  sou  of  Benedict 
<le  Worms,  a  tlistinguislied  member  of  the  .Jewish 
community  of  Frankfort.  On  a  visit  lo  the  Far  Fast 
in  1841,  Maurice  and  his  brother  Gabriel  de  Worms 
piireliased  a  large  estate  in  Ceylon,  which  became 
known  as  tlu'  Hothschild  Estate.  Acre  by  acre  was 
addc-d  to  this  estate,  wliich  was  among  the  best-cul- 
tivated tracts  of  land  in  the  island;  and  when  the 
Worms  brothers  in  ISti")  disposed  of  their  holdings, 
they  had  no  less  than  ;i,0(JU  acres  under  cultivation,  I 
and  more  than  6,000  acres  of  forest  land  to  be  re- 
claimed. The  brothers  were  among  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers in  Ceylon,  and  contributed  largely  to  its  pros- 
perity. In  his  will  Maurice  ile  Worms  be(iueatlied 
large  sums  of  money  to  various  Jc'wish  charitable 
institutions. 
BiBLlOGRAPnY:  Jew.  Chron.  June  14,  ISIiT. 

,T.  ^'    !-*• 

WORMS,  RENE  :  French  auditor  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,   .son  of  Emile  WoKMs;   born  at  Kennes 
Dee.  8,  1869;   educated  at  the  lyceuni  of  his  native 
city  and  at  the  Lycec  Charlennigne  and  the  Ecolc 
Ncirmale  Superieurc  in  Paris  ("docteur  en  droit," 
isyi ;  "docteur  es  lettres,"  and  "docteur  es  sciences 
politiqueset  economi(iues,"  ISiMi).     Worms,  who  is 
a   laureate  of  the   French   InsliHite  (Academic  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politi(|Ues).  became  a  member  of 
the  higher  stalislical   board  in  1897  and  of  the  con- 
sulting commiltee  for  agri<'ultural  statistics  in  1903, 
besides  being  a  member  of  many  learned  societies, 
lie    began    his    legal    career   as  an  advocate  at  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in    Paris  in   1891.  and   was  ap- 
pointed auditor  of  the  council  of  state  three  years 
later,      lie  has    been   on   the  examining  boanl  for 
commercial  high  schools  since  1897.     In  190-1  he  was 
the  secretary  of  the  e.xtra-parliamentary  board  of 
marine  investigation,  and  in  the  fcjllowing  year  was 
appointed  recording  secretary  of  the  French  colo- 
lual  congress.     His  talents  found  university  recog- 
nition in  189."),  when  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
political  economy  in  the  fa<'idly  of  law  of  the  I'nj- 
versitvof  Paris.     He  held  this  position  imtil  1897. 
wIk'U  he  was  chosen  associate  professor  in  the  same 
faculty  at  Caen,  remaining  there  until  1902;  he  was 
instructor  in  the  faculty  of  law,  section  of  e<-onondc 
sciences,    and  in  the  Ecolo  Normale  Superieurc  in 
1897,  and  was  appointed  in  1902  hononiry  profesjwir 
of   iiolitical   economy  at  the  Commercial   Inslilule, 
Paris,  which  positioii  be  still  (190,5)  holds. 

In  ISii:!  Worms  established  the  "  Kevue  Interna- 
tionale deSociologie."  of  which  he  bccamelhe  editor, 
and  later  founded  the  "  Biblioth.^iue  Sociologi<|UC 
Internationale,"  besides  organizing  the  Instilut 
Internatioiud  de  Sociologie  ami  the  Societe  de 
Sociologie  lie  Paris.     He  is,  furtUurmore.  a  prolllic 


writer,  liis  principal  works  iH-ing  as  follows:  "  Dc 
lu  Voloiite  Unilatemlc  Consideree  Coiiiinc  Source 
d'  Obligaticms"  (Paris,  1«91)  ;  "  Preeisde  Pliilost>phie" 
(3d  ed.  190,'));  "  Eleiiienls  de  Philosophiu  Scieiili 
lique  et  <le  Philosophic  Morale"  ((4.  1891);  "La  Mo- 
rale de  Spinoza"  (crowned  by  the  Acudeniic  des 
Sciences  Monilcs  et  Poliliques;  i'4.  1K92);  "DeNa- 
turael  Methodo  Sociologiii- "  (lA.  180G);  "Orgunisine 
et  Societe"  (i'4.  1890:  Russian  tninKlatiori.  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1897);  "La  Si-ieiice  et  I'Arten  E«-oMoinie  Poli- 
tique" (Paris.  1890);  and  "Philosophic  des  S<-ieuces 
Sociales"  (3  vols.,  ili.  1903-5).  In  aildilion  he  lias 
contribiiteil  briefer  studies  to  technical  innguziiies. 

Worms  is  a  devoted  ailhi  rent  of  .luiluisni.  and 
was  chosen  as  its  apologist  at  the  .Mole  conference, 
where  he  twice  defended  the  decree  of  Creniieu.v  re- 
garding the  Jews  of  Algeria  against  those  members 
who  demanded  its  repeal.  lie  was  created  a  cheva- 
lier of  the  Legion  of  Honor   Feb.  18.  IQU-V 

s.  J.   Ka. 

WORMS,  BARON   SOLOMON  BENEDICT 

DE  :  ICiiglish  liiiaiic  icr.  li.ii  u  iii  Ktaiikli'i  t-on-tlji- 
Main  Feb.  .">,  1801;  died  at  lirightou,  Kngland,  Oct. 
20,  1882;sonof  Bein-dict  de  Worms  of  Frankfort.  He 
was  taken  to  Ilugland  at  an  early  age,  and  eventu- 
ally went  to  Ceylon,  where,  by  his  judgment  and 
perseverance,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Colony,  lie  was  a  generous  ln-nefactor 
to  various  Jewish  charities,  was  a  life-menilM-r  of 
the  council  of  the  I'nited  ,*>ynagogue,  and  acted  as 
a  trustee  of  several  metropolitan  synagogues.  In 
1871  he  was  created  a  baron  of  the  Austrian  empire 
in  recognition  of  services  rendered  that  country  ;  ami 
in  considenition  of  the  elTorts  made  by  him  and  his 
brothers  in  developing  the  colony  of  Ceylon,  t^ueen 
Victoria  gninted  him  and  his  heirs,  by  royal  warnint 
of  1874,  the  right  of  using  the  title  in  England. 

Bun  i(n;ii.\i-nv  :  Jetf.  Clinm.  und  Jctr.  IViirUI.  Oct.  S7.  iwa. 
.T  O.   L. 

WORMS,  VICTOR:  French  lawyer:  younger 
brothi-rof  Fmile  Woums;  born  at  Lu.vemlMHirg  Nov. 
10,  18."i3;  educaleil  al  Paris  and  Hennes  ("diH-teuren 
droit,"  1878).  In  is,si)hc  was  appointinl  "conseiller 
de  prefecturi-"  for  the  department  of  Ille-el  \"ilaine. 
and  at  Hennes  made  the  ac(|uaintun<-e  of  Wnliltvk- 
Housseaii,  who  appointed  him  his  private  wH-ri'lary 
when  he  entered  tianilM'tta's  cabinet  as  ndnis:er  of 
the  inlirior.  On  the  retirement  of  Waldeck  Houii- 
seau.  Worms  returmd  to  his  fornnr  jhwI.  Imt  when 
his  patron  accepleil  a  portfolio  in  the cabi"'  i  "f  .lubs 
Ferry.  Worms  wasminh'  president  of  lli'  '■ 

prefecture"  for  the  department  of  S<lu         ^I       >■ 
On  the  fall  of  this  ministry  Worms  ntind  from  llic 
adndnistnilive  magisi racy  and  enlen-d  the  Judlcl«ry. 
Appointe<l  a  judge  in  the  civil  Irilmiml  .if  Helmn  in 
18S(l,  he  was  lninsferre<l  thnt-  years  hiler  in  u  nindl  it 
capacity  to  Virsjiillrs.  w  hen-  he  was  iiin«le  vi. 
i<lenl  of  the  Iribiinul  by  u  decnf  of  Nov.  22    t  ■   ; 
H.  ■'     '''  * 

WORMSER,  ANDRt  A1.PH0N8E  :   French 

,.„ii,|„,s,i  .  I .in  I'm- Nov    1.  IsM  .  Mudle.1  at  the 

Paris  I'oiiHervatolie  under  Ita/.inand  Mannonlel  hi 
l,S7.'i  he  wa.H  awanletl  the  Prl\  <le  Home  IW-nl.l.  »  B 
gmU  nunibor  of  concert  over»<mi«.  piano  roiiipoci- 
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tions,  operettas,  farces,  and  billets,  lie  1ms  written 
twii  operas.  "  Adele  lie  Ponlliiire"  (Aix  la-Cliapelle, 
1S87)  and  "  Hivoli  "  (Paris,  1S96). 

BiHl.l()(iRAPHV:  Hk'Uiniui,  Mi(xils-Li:.rikiiii,  I'-Klll. 

S. 

WORSHIP,    IDOL- :    All   idolatrous  cults  are 
conilcMUR'd  by  llie  liibliral  iusisteuce  on  worship  of 
Yiiwii  onl}'.     The  Decalogue  begins  with  the  com- 
mand to  reverence  the  one  true  Got!  and  to  recog- 
nize no  otherdeitics.     On  this  theme  the  Pentateuch 
dilates  from  every  pointof  view,  and  Iheettorlsof  the 
Prophets  were  chietiy  directed  against  idolatry  and 
against  the  immorality  connected  with  it.    To  recog- 
nize the  true  God  meant  al.so  to  act  ac- 
Historical   cording  to  Ilis  will,  and  consecjuentlv 
Outlines,     to  live  a  moral  life.     The  thunderings 
of  the  Prophets  against  idolatry  show, 
however,  that  the  cults  of  other  deities  weie  deeply 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  Israelitish  people,  and  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  thoroughly  su])pressed 
until  after  the  return   from  the  Babylonian  e.xile. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  Jewish  monotheism 
was  preceded  by  a  period  of  iihilatry  ;  the  only  prob- 
lem is  that  wliicli  concerns  the  nature  of  tlie  cults 
(conip.  the  articles  Adk.\.m>[ELECii  :  An.\mmelecii  ; 

AsU  KH.\H  ;  AsS-WoiiSlIII' ;  AsT.MiTE  WdUSUIP  A.MOXG 

THE  Hebrews;  At.\i<g.\tis;  B.\'.\l  and  B.^'.\i,-Wok- 
Biiii';  B.\Ai.-PE0i{;  Baai,-zebii!:  Baal-zepiion  ;  Ba- 
iMAU;  Cai.f,  Golden;  Cai-f-Wousiiip;  Cue.mosu; 
Dagon;  High  Place;  .^Iolocii;  Stah-AVoksiiip; 
Stone  and  STONE-Wonsnip;  Tammiz;  Tekaphim; 

and    WiTl  IK  RAFT). 

I.  Biblical    Data:    The   narratives   in   Genesis 

presuppose   monotheism  as   the    original   religion. 

After  its  decline  Abraham  was  called  to  spread  the 

true   knowledge   of   God   (Gen.    xii.  ; 

Origin,       Josh,  xxi  v. ),  but  the  prophetical  books 

Extent,  still  reflect  the  struggle  against  idols 
Name.  and  idolatry.  Even  Jeremiah,  wlio 
lived  to  see  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state, 
complains:  "According  to  the  number  of  thy  cities 
are  thy  gods,  O  Judah  "  (ii.  28).  The  various  terms, 
sometimes  expressive  of  scorn  and  disdain,  which 
were  applied  to  idols  and  idolatry  are  indicative  of 
the  wide  diffusion  of  polytheistic  cults  and  of  the 
horror  with  which  they  tilled  the  Biblical  writers. 
Tlius  idols  are  stigmatized  "non-God"  (Dent. 
x.xxii.  17,  21;  Jer.  ii.  11),  "things  of  naught" 
(Lev.  xix.  i  et  passim),  "vanity"  (^3n.  Dent,  xxxii. 
21  et  passim ;  frequently  in  Jer.).  "iniquity"  'ps.  I 
Sam.  XV.  2S  et  pussim),  "wind  and  confusion"  (Isa. 
xli.  29),  "the  dead"  {P.S.  cvi.  28),  "carcasses"  (Lev. 
xxvi.  30;  Jer.  xvi.  18),  "a  lie"  (Isa.  xliv.  20  et  pas- 
sim), and  similar  epithets.  Thej'  are  made  of  gold, 
silver,  wood,  and  stone,  and  are  graven  images,  un- 
shapcn  clods,  and,  being  the  work  of  men's  hands, 
unable  to  speak,  see.  hear,  smell,  eat,  grasp,  or  feel, 
and  powerless  either  to  injure  or  to  benefit  (Scholz, 
"Giitzendienst  und  Zauberwcsen,"  pp.  4.5  et.  scrj.). 

Idols  were  either  designated  in  Hebrew  by  a  term 
of  general  signiticance.  or  were  named  according  to 
their  material  or  the  manner  in  which  they  were  made. 
They  were  placed  upoti  pedestals,  and  fastened  with 
chains  of  silver  or  nails  of  iron  lest  they  should  fall 
over  or  be  carried  off  (Isa.  xl.  19,  xli.  7;  Jer.  x.  14: 
Wisdom  xiii.  15),  and  they  were  al.so  clothed  and 


colored  (Jer.  x.  9;  Ezck.  xvi.  18;  Wisdom  xv.  4). 
At  first  the  gods  and  their  images  were  conceived  of 
as  identical ;  Ijut  in  hitcr  times  a  distinction  was  drawn 
Ix'tween  the  god  and  the  image.  Nevertheless  it  was 
customary  to  take  away  the  gods  of  the  vanquished 
(Isa.  X.  \Oelsrr/.,  xxxvi.  19,  xlvi.  1;  Jer.  xlviii.  7, 
xlix.  3:  llosea  x.  5;  Dan.  xi.  8),  and  a  sinular  cus- 
tom is  rn-(|uently  nu'ntioned  in  the  cuneiform  texts. 
Temiilis,  altars,  and  statues  were  erected  to  the 
gods,  and  figures  of  oxen  and  of  other  animals  are 
also  mentioned  (Ezek.  viii.  u)  et  see/.).  In  Israel  the 
worship  of  higli  places  was  a  favorite 

Forms  of     form  of  ivdytbeisfic  cult,  as  is  shown 
Idol-  liy  the  Book  of  Kings,  where  the  reign 

Worship.  <if  each  monarch  is  judged  chietiy  from 
the  standpoint  of  liis  participation  in 
the  worship  of  idols,  so  that  the  words  "  l)ut  the 
high  places  were  not  removed"  form  a  stereotyped 
phrase.  Prayer  was  offered  to  the  gods  (Ex.  xx.  .5, 
xxiii.  24,  et  passim),  the  liands  were  stretched  out  to 
them  (Ps.  xliv.  21  [A.  V.  20J),  they  were  invoked  by 
name  (I  Kings  xviii.  et  seq..  xxiv.),  tlieir  names  were 
praised  (Josh,  xxiii.  7),  knees  were  bent  before  them 
(I  Kings  xix.  18),  incense  was  burned  in  their  honor 
(1  Kings  xi.  8  et  passim),  they  were  invoked  in  the 
taking  <if  oaths,  and  sacriticcs  were  inunolated  to 
them  (Jer.  vii.  18;  Ex.  xxxiv.  1.5),  the  victims  inclu- 
ding even  human  beings,  such  as  the  offerings  made 
to  Moloch.  The  custom  of  worshiping  stars  and  idols 
by  throwing  kisses  to  them  is  mentioned  in  Job 
xxxi.  13.  The  exchange  of  clothes,  by  which  men 
put  on  women's  clothes  and  women  donned  men's 
garments,  was  an  idolatrous  custom,  and  was  conse- 
quently forbidden  (Dent.  xxii.  5).  Human  hair  also 
served  asasacririce,  and  the  prohibition  against  sha- 
ving the  head  or  having  wiiting  burned  into  one's 
body(Lcv.  xix.  18,  27;  xxi.  .5;  comp.  Jer.  ix.  26,  xxv. 
23.  xlix.  32)  was  recognized  by  theTalmml  (Mak.  iii. 
6) and  by  JIaimonidesC"  ,'Moreh,"  iii.  87;  "  Yail,"  'Ab. 
Zarah  xii.  5)  as  connected  with  idol-worship.  Tliere 
were,  moreover,  many  other  forms  of  worship,  and 
numerous  commandments  of  the  Pentateuch,  even 
though  they  omit  the  term  "abomination"  as  a  syno- 
nym of  idolatrj',  rcferto  jiolytheistic  worship  ;  foridol- 
atry  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  national  character,  as  is 
shown  by  the  many  proper  names  compounded  with 
names  of  idols,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  make 
every  efVoi-t  foi-  its  cradicilinn. 

II.  Post-Biblical  Period :  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  idolatry  was  completely  crushed  in  Israel 
after  the  return  from  the  Exile.  This  assertion  is 
somewhat  exaggerated,  however,  as  is  evident  from 
the  continual  warnings  against  idols  and  idolatry 
both  in  the  Apocr3'pha  (Kautzscli,  "  Apokryjihen," 
Index,  s.r.  "Gotzen")  and  in  Jewish 
Survivals     tradition.     The  Talmud  has  a  sjieciaM 

in  treatise    on    idolatry    (see     'Abodah 

Talmudic     Zarah).  and  al.so  discusses  the  subject 

Times.  elsewhere  in  many  passages,  so  that 
its  data  concerning  this  matter  would 
fill  a  vohuiie.  Tl)egods  of  the  Greco-Roman  epoch, 
especially  those  of  the  Oriental  world,  appear  in  its 
pages  in  variegated  profusion.  "If  one  wished  to 
write  all  the  names  of  idols,  all  the  skins  [parch- 
ment scrolls]  would  be  insuflieient "  (Sifre,  Dent. 
43).     The  monotheism  of  the  masses,  it.  is  true,  was 
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not  eudaugercd,  for  wliou  it  was  threatened  by  tlie 
Syrians  a:i(l  Koinans.  the  Jews  revolted,  refusing  to 
permit  Koman  troops  to  enter  tlieir  territory  with 
flags;  tliey  even  detected  idols  in  the  portraits  of 
the  Cicsars  stamped  on  coins,  and  this  was  not  un- 
justitiable,  in  view  of  the  divine  worship  paid  the 
emperors  (see  Zealots).  Despite  this  fear  of  idols 
and  images,  the  danger  of  inroads  among  the  Jews 
by  idolatrous  customs  and  usages,  wliieh  permeated 
the  wliole  ancient  world  arounil  them,  was  so  great 
that  the  scholars  could  not  invent  too  many 
"fences."  They  accordingly  aimed  at  making  in- 
timate association  with  the  heathen  imiiossible,  and 
thereby  succeeded  in  protecting  the  Jewish  people 
from  the  evil  which  threatened  them. 

The  ancient  world  regarded  the  Jews  as  atheists 
because  of  their  refusal  to  worship  visible  gods. 
"  Wliosoever  denies  idols  is  called  a  Jew  "  ( Jleg. 
13a.  b).  To  statements  such  as  this  the  Jew  re- 
sponded; "Whosoever  recognizes  idols  has  denied 
the  entire  Torali;  and  whosoever  denies  idols  has 
recognized  the  entire  Torah  "  (Sifre,  Deut.  54  ami 
parallel  passages).  "As  soon  as  one  di'iiarts  from 
the  words  of  the  Torali,  it  is  as  though  he  allachcd 
himself  to  the  worship  of  idols"  (Sifre,  Num.  43). 

Although  the  Jews  were  forbidden  in  geni'nil  to 
mock  at  anything  holy,  it  was  a  merit  to  deride  idols 
(Meg.  2hb).  and  Akibailecreed  that  the 
Attitude  of  names  of  the  gods  be  changed  into  de- 
Jews         rogatory  names  (Sifre,  Dent,  fil,  end. 

Toward  ('(piiKsim).  Thus,  Baal-zebubl  11  Kings 
Idolatry,  i.  2,  C)  is  called  Beel-zebul  i^i2T  i'V3 
=  "(himinns  stercoris ")  in  .Mall.  .\ii. 
24,  27,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  word  with  which  the 
Talmud  designates  sacrilice  to  idols  (p3T;  Ver.  Ber. 
1310  literally  means  "to  manure."  The  Hellenistic 
Jews  also  observed  this  custom,  so  that  they  applied 
the  term  fifiu/w^iiroc  to  what  the  Gentiles  called  h/id- 
libTof  (Deissmann,  "Die  llellenisierung  des  Semi- 
tischen  Mount heismus,"  p.  5,  Leipsic,  VMS).  It 
was  forbidden  to  look  upon  images  (Tosef..  Shah, 
.wii.  1  [ed.  Zuckennandel,  p.  13(ij  and  parallels), 
and  even  thinking  of  idolatrous  worship  was  pro- 
hibited (Ber.  12b) ;  if  one  saw  a  place  where  an  idol 
hail  once  stood,  he  was  commanded  to  utt<ra  spe- 
cial prayer  (Ber.  Ola).  Sacritice  to  an  idol  or  any- 
thing which  in  any  way  might  be  associated  with 
idolatry  was  forbidden.  It  was  even  insuthcient  to 
rediKcan  iilol  to  powder  and  scatter  it  to  the  winds, 
since  it  would  fall  to  earth  and  become  a  fertilizer: 
but  the  image  must  be  sunk  in  the  Deail  Sea,  whence 
it  could  never  emerge  CAl).  Zarah  iii.  3);  nor  might 
the  wood  of  the  "asherah"  be  use<i  for  purposes  of 
healing  (Pes.  2r)a;  see  >I.v<iir).  Among  Ihe  three 
cardinal  sins  for  which  (he  penalty  was  death,  idol- 
atry stood  tirst  (Pes.  Soa  and  parallels).  "Dust  of 
idolatry"  is  a  technical  expression  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  anything  related  to  idol-worship  (" 'abodali 
zarah  "). 

To  prevent  any  possible  inducement  to  idolatry,  all 
association  of  Jews  with  (Jentiles  was  renderi'd  dilll- 
cult.  For  three  days  before  a  (Jentile  feast-day  no 
Jew  might  have  any  commercial  dealings  with  the 
idolaters  (Ab.  Zarah  i.  I),  and  it  was  forbidden  to 
alleiul  the  fairs  connected  with  such  festivals,  oreven 
to  goon  a  road  which  led  to  the  imago  of  u  deity,  or 


to  arrange  a  meeting  in  the  vicinity  of  such  a  statue. 
No  cattle  might  be  housed  in  the  hUiIIk  (Al*.  Zarah 
ii.  1).  The  Jews  were  driven  to  this  intolerance 
partly  through  the  wickedness  and  immorality  of 
the  Oeiitiles. 

III.  Post-Talmudic  Period  :  In  the  century 
between  the  letnru  fmni  the  K.xileand  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  the  Jews  were  thor- 
oughly Weaned  from  all  belief  in  idols,  alllmugh 
superstition  it.self  can  never  be  wholly  erailicated. 
Through  mysticism  and  magic  many 
Survivals    )>nlytheistic  ideas  and  customs  again 

of  Idol-       fnuml   their  way  among   the   people. 

Worship,  and  the  Talmud  conlirms the  fact  that 
idiilatrous  worship  is  .seductive  (Saiili. 
102b).  The  light  for  a  pure  belief  in  one  God  and 
worsliipof  Him  was  waged  by  the  religious  philoso- 
phers, while  the  authorities  on  rabbinical  law  strove 
for  purity  of  worship.  Philosophy  and  hiw  were 
united  by  Maimonides,  who  in  his  philosophical 
"  Moreh  Nebukini "  and  in  his  legal  "•  Yad  ha- 
Ilazakah  "  devoted  separate  sections  to  iilolatry  and 
thoroughly  exposed  its  teachings.  The  Shulhan 
"Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  also  has  a  si'parate  section  ou 
idolatry. 

IiIRi.iO(;RAPiiv  :  S4'e.  In  peneral.  wtirkf.  im  Ihe  lil!itfr\  nf  Isnn*! 
unit  <in  Ullillnil  UiiMplctrv.    SikhIuI  «..rks  "f  lln- 
HiiU(lls.sln.   Stiitliiii   zur  St  initiin'hf  It    Ittliu*' 
l.-ll.,  Lcllwlc,  ISTIVTS  ;  DIhiiiunii.  .IIII'aIiiiiimi' 
Ilif,  111.  ISa'i;   Ullsllin.'s,  /'"'■    /ll''!'.  II.   J^V+t";   I  In  .\  lii     .ilid 

Uliiik.  Kiiciic  Hihl.  II.  lMIiV.'IVS;  Hainliiiivi'r.  II.  It.  T.  I. 

4ljli-ltt'i:  Hir/ii(.'-Huuik.   llmlHiirw.  »l.  '''>''■'     u-u..  .x- 

U'lislVfbllillit(.'nii»l)V  ulnl^IMflul  tntiliiifiit  ^ 

T.;  i/i.  Hi.  -'i;-i.'l.<in  l.l.ihiln  In  Ili.-li. 

tlitimt  tiinl  X'Htlit  rtrtfi  II  If  I  iti  II  Aitii' 

burv.   I"'";  Slm-nil.  .l/HiWilinriilllr/K    /. 

•M  iHl.,  Fr<'llnini-liii-ltr>l-i.'iiii.   \>'M\  SI" 

Vidko'  /.«r.r.l,  llcrlln.  iw; ;  K.  W.i- r.  ' 

•M  i-d.,  l.fli»ii-.  IMC.  liiili-.\,  >.v.  I. 

/.  J.  (■■.  4111  ••■!..  Itirlm.  iwil ;  Win. 

Uiiussel, /Mill'""  ■''"•''"'f 'i""""-         > 

ZeilalUr,  Berlin.  IttB. 

K.  I-  n 

WREATH:  thirlaiid  placed  on  the  head  as  a 
token  lit  huniir.  The  wealthy  bridegriMim  and  bride, 
on  the  ilay  of  tlieir  niipiialK.  wen-  ornaiiiiiitrd  with 
crowns  of  precious  ineliil  and  jewels,  whiletlir  p.H.r 
adorned  Iheiiiselves  with  twisleil  liands  of  i 
myrtles,  and  olive-leaves.  Thi'  Mishiiali  inn. 
wreaths  made  fiom  vjiu-lininches  and  fniiu  mm  ol 
corn  ('.Ml.  Zanih  iv.  2).  When  Jeriisaleiii  WasU- 
sieged  the  Uiibbis  fnrliade  the  wi-aring  of  crownn, 
but  permitted  wnalhs  of  llowi-m  (.Si|nli  4t»a,  I'). 
H.  Jeremiah  as  a  groom  won>  n  wn-alh  of  olive 
leaves,  while  Samuel  regi»rde<l  the  prtihibition  un 
including  wreaths  also,  as  a  sign  of  mourning  for 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Yer.  S><uh  \\.  15>. 
When  Habiiia  discovend  Mar  l>ar  H  Auhl  in  iliniei 
of  twisting  a  wreath  for  his  diingliter.  Anlil  iliilmiil 
that  women  wert-  exemplwl  fnmi  llie  pnihiblllim 
(Gi(.  7a). 

The  llrst-frnit  offering*  wet. 
and  theo.x  which  the|H-ople  i 
sacrilice  wascrowmd  with  a  «  rmili 
its  horns  (Hik  iii  3)      A  w  holiir.  ii 
was  garliinihd  with  a  wn'alh  known  .!.••  "Un  >ii'-mi 
oflhehakam"'   Kr  Vlb.  Tiin..  KIT.f.-  m      In  Tnl 
mudic  Iii  i.f  wine  (  > 

with  a   "  .    liiH.    "Ar 

ISO).     The  "  vine  "  n-fcrrwl  to  in  Gcu.  \\.  I'J  i>  -\\  m- 
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bolic  of  Israel,  and  the  "  tlirce  branches,"  or  wreaths, 
represent  the  Temple,  the  king,  ami  the  high 
priest  (Hul.  i)2!i).     See  CiiOWN. 

BiBLio(;RArHV  :  Abrabams.  Jtu'ij*/i  Life  in  the  Middle  Age«^ 
1>.  105. 

K.  <i.  u.  J.  n.  E. 

WRESCHEN:  A  town  in  Poseu,  Germany, 
tliice  miles  fnini  the  Russian  frontier.  Its  Jewish 
community  formerly  ranked  among  the  largest  of 
southern  Pru.ssia,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  tlie  con- 
gregations whicli  suffered  severely  during  the  per- 
secutions of  the  j'ears  1648-31.  Unluckily,  how- 
ever, all  the  early  documents  were  destroyed  in  the 
contlagration  of  1873.  in  which  the  synagogue,  a 
heaiitiful  old  wooden  Ijuilding,  also  was  burned. 
The  gravestones  of  the  ancient  cemetery,  whicli  has 
been  closed  for  about  forty  years,  afford  no  histor- 
ical data,  since  the  great  majoritj'  of  the  older  in- 
scriptions have  been  obliterated. 

Among  the  members  of  the  community  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  Habbi  Zebi  llirsch  b.  Aaron 
Mirels,  Rabbi  Aaron  Jlirels  (Kaufmann,  "Die 
Letzte  Vertreibung  der  Juden  aus  Wien  und  Nieder- 
Osterreieh,"  ])p.  79  ct  sef/..  Vienna,  1889),  and  the 
Bible  commentator  Rabbi  Meir  LiJb  Malbim.  Zebi 
Mirels.  who  was  called  also  Hirsch  Aaron  London, 
was  the  author  of  the  "3Iispar  Zeba'am,"  and  pre- 
sented a  Hebrew  hymn  to  General  Mollendorf  when 
the  latter  was  sent  by  the  Prussian  king  Frederick 
William  II.  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  new  prov- 
ince of  southern  Prussia  ("  Das  Jahr  1793, "  p.  16,  note, 
Posen,  189,j).  Rabbi  Aaron  Mirels,  the  author  of 
the  "Bet  Aharon,"  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  at 
Hirschberg  in  Silesia.  In  Wreschen,  Malbira  wrote 
his  first  work,  the  collection  of  annotations  on  the 
first  chapters  of  the  ShuUiau  'Aruk.  Oral;  Hayyim, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  renown  as  a  scholar. 
In  Wreschen,  moreover,  the  musical  director  Louis 
Lewandow-ski  was  born  April  3,  1821. 

The  population  of  Wreschen  now  (1905)  numbers 
.5,43o,  of  whom  490  are  Jews.  The  present  rabbi 
is  Dr.  >I.  Lewin.  The  community  has  a  religious 
school  and  a  public  school,  the  former  having  an 
attendance  of  forty  and  the  latter  of  thirty-five. 

D.  JI.  Lw. 

WRITING.      See    Alphabet;     Manusckipts ; 

ScninKs;  S(  lioi.L  OF  Till':  Law. 
WRITTEN    INSTRUMENTS.      See    Deed; 

SlIKTAK, 

WTJNDERBAR,  REUBEN  JOSEPH:  Rus- 
sian pedagogue  and  author;  born  at  Mitau  Sept. 
12,  1812;  "died  there  Aug.  16,  1868.  He  received 
the  usual  Jewish  education  under  a  jirivate  teacher, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  his  father's  busi- 
ness. In  1834  he  married,  and,  having  lost  his  for- 
tune, supported  himself  as  a  private  tutor.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  colonization  movement  inaugurated 
by  Czar  Nicholas  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  252),  Wunder- 
bar  wrote  an  address  to  the  colonists  who  went  from 
Courland  to  Kherson  ("  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  aus 
Kurland  nach  dem  Cherson'schen  Gou  vernment  Aus- 
wandernden  Israelitiscben  Kolonisten-Familien," 
Mitau,  1840);  this  address  attracted  the  attention  of 
Ma.\  Lii.iEXTiiAL,  who  appointed  him  teacher  at  the 
Riga  school  under  his  management.     After  Lilien 


thai  had  been  called  to  St.  Petersburg,  Wunderhar 

acted  temporarily  as  principal  of  the  school  and  as 
rabbi.  In  1848  he  was  called  to  .Mitau  as  teacher  of 
religion  and  as  Hebrew  interpreter  to  the  govern- 
ment, acting  occasionally  as  rabbi  also ;  this  position 
he  held  until  his  death. 

In  addition  to  various  pamphlets  and  sermons,  as 
well  as  articles  contributed  to  the  "Orient  "  and  to 
the  "  AUgemeiue  Zeitung  des  Judentunis,"  Wunder- 
bar  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "  Bi- 
blisch-TalmudischeMedizin  "  (3  vols.,  Riga  and  Leip 
sic,  1850-60);  "Gesehiclite  der  Juden  in  der  Provin/. 
Liv-  und  Kurland"  (Mituu,  l.sr)3);  and  "  Immer- 
wilhrender  Kaleudcr  der  Juden  "  (Dessau,  18.'54).  A 
bibliography  of  his  earlier  writings  is  given  in  his 
history  of  the  Jews  in  Livonia  and  Courland. 
BiBLioi:RAPnv:  AlUi.  Zeit.  dcsjiid.  1889,  pr.  19-211,  .3;-.3R. 

II.  K.  D. 

WtJNSCHE,  AUGUST:  German  Christian 
Hebraist;  born  at  Hainewalde  July  22,  1839.  He 
has  devoted  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  rab- 
binic literature.  After  completing  his  commentaries 
on  Hosea  (1868)  and  Joel  (1872),  he  wrote  "Neue 
Beitriige  zur  Erliiuterung  der  Evangelien  aus  Tal- 
mud und  Midrasch  "  (1878),  the  most  complete  col- 
lection of  the  parallel  passages  of  the  Talmud  and 
the  New  Testament  since  the  works  of  Lightfoot 
and  Schottgen.  In  his  "Bibliotbeca  Rabbiuica " 
(Leipsic,  1880-85)  he  made  a  German  translation  of 
the  whole  of  the  Midrash  Rabbah  and  the  Jlidrash 
to  the  Five  Megillot,  and  be  has  also  translated  hag- 
gadic  portions  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (1.880)  and 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (1886-89),  as  well  as  the 
Pesikta  (1885)  and  the  Jlidrash  to  the  Psalms  (1891). 
Smaller  works  of  his  are:  "Die  Riltselweisheit  bei 
den  Hebraern  "  (1883);  "Die  Freude  im  Alten  Tes- 
tament "  (1896) ;  "  Naturbilderspraehe  des  Alten  Tes- 
taments" (1897);  and  "Die  SchOnheit  der  Bibel" 
(Leipsic,  190.5).  Together  with  Winter  he  compiled 
the  "Geschichte  der  Jildischen  Litteratur"  (3  vols.. 
Leipsic,  1892-95),  the  best  existing  anthology  of  Jew- 
ish literature  in  a  modern  language. 
Bibliography:  Kursoliner,  Deutsclicr  Littcratur-Kalciidcr. 
s.  J. 

WUBTTEMBERG  :    Kingdom  of  southwestern 
Germany.     The  earliest  traces  of  Jews  in  this  coun- 
try are  found  in  Bopfingen  (1241),  Ulm  (1243),  Ess- 
lingen  (1253),   Oehringen  (12.53),  Calw   (1284),  and 
Weil  (1289);  and  their  numbers,  as  well  as  the  places 
where  they  lived,  niaj'  be  ascertained  by  investiga- 
ting the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected 
by  RindHeisch  and  his  followers  (1298).    Albrecht  I. 
of  Austria  had  been  chosen  King  of  Germany,  and 
Uhich  I.  and  Eberhard  I.  were  ruling 
Distribu-     in  Wlirttembeig,  when  Ri.ndki.kiscii 
tion  and     and  his  wild  hordes  attacked  the  Jews 
Per-  in  Cieglingen,  Ellwangen,  Forehten- 

secution.  berg,  Gartach,  Goglingen,  Ingellin- 
gen,  KilnzeLsau,  Leouberg,  Mockmi'ilil, 
Mergentheim,  Stetten,  Sindringen,  Sontheim,  Wal- 
denburg,  Weinsberg,  Widdern,  and  Weikersheim. 
In  the  large  community  of  Ileilbronn  alone  there 
were  200  martyrs,  a:nong  them  Johanan  ben  Elia- 
kirn,  the  rabbi,  and  R.  Asher,  the  president  of  the 
community.  There  was  at  that  time  a  large  com- 
munity also  in  Ulm,  which  had  its  own  cemetery, 
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and  wliich  enjoyed  certain  privileges  granted  it  by 
a  municipal  law  of  1274,  this  law  being  in  force  in 
Kavensbuig  also.  In  tlu'  fourteenth  century  there 
were  Jews  also  in  Baldern,  Geisliugen,  Goppingcn, 
Schwilliiscli  Hall.  Kolirbach,  Ilohenburg,  lloib, 
Reullingc-n,  Kotlueil.  Stuttgart,  .Sulni,  Tubingen, 
Vailiiugen,  and  Wolfcgg.  The  counts  of  Wl'irt- 
temberg  owed  raone_v  to  the  Jews  of  Colniar  and 
Schlettstadl,  but  Louis  IV.  canceled  their  indebted- 
ness (1346).  as  had  also  Henry  VII.  and  Louis  the 
Bavarian  (1311  and  13U))  in  the  case  of  the  citizens 
of  Esslingen. 

During  the  night  of  April  19.  1310.  the  Bavarian 
l)arly  of  Ulm  succeeded  in  introducing  Bavarian 
troops  into  the  city,  aided,  as  alleged,  by  a  Jew.  In 
the  same  night,  however,  the  Aiistrian  party,  which 
was  in  the  majority,  appeared  and  drove  out  the 
Bavarians,  In  commemoration  of  this  event  a  mass 
was  instituted  to  recall  the  treachery  of  the  Jews; 
but  this  was  abolisheil  in  1322,  when  the  Bavarians 
gained  pos.session  of  Ulm.  New  ])ersecutions  soon 
broke  out,  however,  the  Jews  being  charged  with  be- 
ing enemies  of  the  Christians,  and  with  stealing  and 
desecrating  the  host.  The  conununity  of  Esslingen 
was  almost  annihilated  in  1334  ;  and  two  yeais  later 
the  Jews  in  HohcMburg,  Landenliacli,  Alergenllieim, 
Weikersheim,  and  Widdern  were  perseeuled.  The 
situation  became  still  worse  toward  the  end  of  1348, 
when  the  plague  and  fauaticisu:  combined  brought 
destruction  upon  the  .lewish  communities  of  Bal- 
<iern,  Boiitingen,  Ellwangeii,  Esslingen,  Gi'ippingen, 
Gcislingen,  Sehwiibisch  Hall,  Heilbronn,  Hohebacli. 
Horb,  Krailsheim,  Mengen,  .Mcrgentheim,  Xagold, 
Oehringen,  Havensburg.  Heutlingen,  Hottweil, 
Stuttgart,  Sulgeii,  Sulni,  Ulm,  Vaihingen,  Waldeu- 
burg,  Weilderstadt,  and  Widdern. 

For  the  protection  afforded  them  the  Jews  of  Ulm 
had  to  pay  large  sums  to  the  municipal  council,  to 
the  citizens,  and  to  the  counts  of  Ilelfenstein.  The 
plunder  taken  from  the  Jews  became  a  bone  of  con- 
tention among  tlie  cities,  the  emperor,  and  the 
counts;  and  tliiir  <lisputes  le<l  to  renewed  despolia- 
tions of  the  Jews.  As  the  latter  still 
Trim.  found    advocates,    some   counts    ami 

rulers  united  against  them;  and  when 
the  emperor's  demiind  forashare  of  the  plunder  was 
unheeded,  he  made  waragaiust  the  cities,  conliscaled 
their  po.ssessions,  and  compelled  them  to  l>ay  high 
ta.xes.  The  city  of  Ulm  being  unable  to  raise  the 
exorbitant  sums  demande<l.  the  Jews  came  forward 
to  aid  it  in  its  distress  (13741,  chief  among  them 
being  Silcklin,  .son-iii  law  of  Moses  of  Ehlingen,  who 
was  a  <ilizen  of  Ulm.  In  order  to  exact  money 
from  the  few  wealthy  .lewsslill  nsiding  in  lliecity, 
the  emperor  declared  them  to  be  under  the  ban,  and 
they  had  to  |)ay  large  sums  to  have  the  edict  revoked. 
In  l'3S.")  the  federation  of  cities  deilari'd  void  all  prom- 
issory notes  lieid  by  the  Jews  within  ils  jurisdiction  ; 
audit!  someeasesit  released  the  Christian  (leblors 
from  paying  interest  on  their  loans,  while  in  oilier 
cases  it  amiulled  jmrt  of  the  ilebt.  Two  years  later 
the  federation  issued  a  decree  that  no  German  or 
Italian  merchant  might  thenceforth  have  momy 
transact ioI.^  with  the  Jews.  Einpenu-  Weneeslaus, 
following  the  example  of  the  fedomtion,  canceled 
in  13U0  all  the  debts  owing  to  the  Jews,  deimimling. 


liowever,  that  the  debtors  pay  him.  All  lhe.se  nii-as- 
ures  were  explained  and  justified  on  the  ground.s 
that  the  Jews  were  body  and  .soul  the  property  of 
the  emperor,  with  which  he  could  do  as  he  pU-ased, 
and  that  the  usury  of  the  Jews  had  become  intolera- 
ble. In  spite  of  this,  tlie  counts  of  WUrtteinberg 
perndtted  the  Jews  to  reside  iu  Stuttgart  (1434), 
Kirehheim  (HSri),  Ti^bingen  (U.'iO).  CannsUull,  and 
Goppingen  (1402),  on  delinilely  stated  couditiuus, 
and  on  i>ayment  of  large  taxes  for  protection.  Count 
Ulrieh  (1433-!:)0)  was  eomnussioned  by  the  emperor 
to  protect  the  Jews,  and  at  the  same  time  rigorously 
to  suppress  their  usury  ;  the  tines  imposed  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  imperial  treasury.  Thus  money  (lowed 
into  the  coffers  of  the  count  and  of  the  emperor. 

Count   Eberhard  im  Bart   ( 1 4.'i!t-ll<l )  was  a   pro- 
nounced enemy   of  the  Jews.     He   removed    tliem 
from  Tubingen  in  1477;  and  in  1495  he  dwreed  that 
they  should  be  expelled  from  his  ihiminioiis.     This 
order  was  contirmed  by  decree  of  June 
Expulsion,  14.  1498;  and  the  Jews  of  Ulm.  who 
1498.        were  wealthy  and  well  educated,  had 
to  leave  the  city  im  Aug.  U  of  that  yi-ar. 
The  exiles  were  deprived  of  their  pro|H'rty  ;  and  the 
emperor  demanded  that  the  people  of  I'lm  should 
mention  him  in  their  prayers  beniusi'  he  hail  deliven-d 
them  of  the  Jews. 

The  tifteenth  century  wa.s  ominous  also  for  the 
Jews  of  Havensburg.  A  blmxl  accusation  broiighl 
against  them  iiuluce<l  Emperor  Sigismund  to  bum 
some  of  the  Jews  of  that  city,  and  to  expel  other*. 
The  Jews  were  expelled  from  Esslingen  in  1438; 
but  ten  years  later  they  were  again  admitted,  oidy 
to  be  expelled  a  second  time  in  141t<l.  From  Ilell- 
broim.  where  Jews  had  settled  anew  iu  1414,  a  num- 
ber of  them  were  expelled  in  I401I;  and  seven  years 
later  the  city  cnuncil  insisted  oiiagenenil  expulsimi, 
notwithstanding  the  imperial  order  to  protect  the 
Jews.  Till'  Jews  expelled  from  the  cities  stilt terwl 
among  the  villages;  but  in  many  eases  they  ret  uriii-d 
to  the  urban  conunnnities.  Thus,  there  wen-  Jews 
in  (imilnd  and  Keutlingen  in  1433;  in  Hnickenheini. 
1434;  in  Nersheim.  1454;  in  (Jieiigeii,  1480;  and  in 
Ijiulerburg,  PtlaumliH-h,  ami  U/.memmiiigen,  I4«l. 
Between  till'  end  of  the  lifteenthceiilury  and  18«Klno 
Jews  settled  in  Ulm;  individual  Jews  were  permit  It'd 
to  enter  the  city  only  temporarily,  and  the  eiti/eiis 
were  warned  against  having  any  businewt  tntiiNnc- 
lions  with  them.  When  WnntemlHTg  InHaine  u 
dukedom,  the  tn-atnienlof  the  Jews  r<'inaiiie<loli  the 
whole  the  same;  all  inoiuT  tmnsactinnii  wltli  them 
were  forbiddeii.  Thi«f  onliimiices  were  fr»-.|UeMily 
renewed  anil  enforced,  not  even  JiisKi  hk  Ito^tiKIM. 
the  great  advocate  of  the  Jews.  Wu  I  to 

travel  through  tli.-c.iuiiiiv      Striit.  "erv 

issued  regarding  the  ■  iluii 
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position  to  csljiblisli  a  Jewish  mercantile  assooiation 
under  the  direction  of  Maggino  Gabricli  and  a  Jewisli 
magician.  Abraliam  C'alorno;  the  attempt,  however, 
was  an  absohite  failure. 

During  the  reign  of  Eberhard  Ludwig  (1G7T- 
1733)  a  favorable  change  of  attitude  toward  the 
Jews  took  place;  and  tliey  were  now  permitted  to 
frerjuent  the  fairs  (1706)  and  to  trade  in  horses 
(1707).  The  Countcs.s  of  Wi'irben  procured  the  privi- 
legeof  free  trade  for  the  Jewsof  Freudenthal  (172^<) 
and  for  those  of  Gochslieim  (1729).  Under  Carl  Al- 
exander (1733-37),  Joseph  Sliss  Oppeniieimeh  was 
appointed  privy  factor,  and  subsequently  financial 
councilor,  to  the  duke;  and  through 
Joseph  liis  influence  several  Jews  were  per- 
Siiss  Op-  milled  to  settle  at  Stuttgart  and  Lud- 
penheimer.  wigsbnrg.  Oppenheimer's  subserv- 
iency to  the  duke  brought  upon  him 
the  enmily  of  the  people,  and  after  his  master's 
death  (1737)  he  fell  into  disgrace.  He  was  executed 
in  1738,  and  in  the  following  year  all  the  Jews  were 
mercilessly  expelled.  They  were  soon  permitted  to 
retiu-n,  but  they  were  severely  restricted  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion,  as  well  as  in  their  business; 
and  the  people  were  warned  against  having  any 
dealings  with  them  in  monetary  affairs.  Court  fac- 
tors were  treated  more  leniently,  and  important 
government  contracts  were  given  to  them  (1759, 
1761,  1764)  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  the  populace. 
Karl  Eugen,  as  also  his  successors,  Ludwig  (1793- 
1795)  and  Friedrich  (1795-97),  treated  the  Jews  con- 
siderately. These  rulers  were  the  last  of  the  line  of 
Catholic  dukes;  and  under  the  succeeding  Protes- 
tant regime  a  new  era  dawned  for  the  Jewsof  Wiirt- 
temberg. 

With  the  nineteenth  century  the  whole  country  re- 
ceived an  entirely  new  political  constitution.  It  was 
not  only  made  a  kingdom,  but  considerable  territory 
was  added  to  it  (1806);  and  its  Jewish  population 
increased  until  in  1828  it  numbered  8.918  souls.  King 
Frederick  I.  (1797-1816)  took  the  first  steps  toward 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  He  annulled  the  body- 
tax  and  admitteii  the  Jews  into  the  army  (1807);  in- 
stituted family  registers;  included  the  Jews  in  the 
general  taxation  ( 1808) ;  opened  up  to  them  all  trades ; 
and  regulated  the  organization  and 
Emancipa-  government  of  their  communities.  The 
tion.  Jews  so  treated  showed  themselves  loy- 
al citizensduring  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
The  work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
•was  continued  by  William  I.  (1816-64),  and  com- 
pleted under  Charles  I.  in  1869.  King  William  insti- 
tuted the  Israelitische  Oberkirchenbehorde;  and.  by 
a  law  enacted  in  1828,  he  regulated  the  constitution 
of  the  JewLsh  conununilics,  and  made  it  obligatory 
upon  Jewish  parents  to  let  their  children  receive  a 
common-school  education  as  provided  by  the  general 
school-law  of  1825.  In  the  work  of  purifying  the 
worship  from  the  neglect  and  irregularities  that  had 
crept  in.  Dr.  Maier,  as  theological  member  of  the 
Oberkirchenbehorde,  was  most  active.  His  aim  was 
to  eliminate  completely  all  non-German  elements, 
and  to  approach  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  culture 
of  the  time,  maintaining  the  idea  of  Jewish  unity  and 
moralit}',  while  abandoning  the  specifically  Jewish 
Jaws  of  exclusion.   Similar  ideas  actuated  his  succes- 


sor. Church  Councilor  Dr.  von  Wassermann  (1873- 
1893).  Jlost  of  the  communities  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country  clung,  however,  to  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  to  the  Biblical  and  Talnuidic  rules  of  life; 
and  at  present  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  children 
are  instructed  in  Hebrew,  while  the  form  of  worship 
has  reu'.aijied  almost  unchanged. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  the  Jews  in  the 

kingdom   of   Wurttemberg   numbered    11,C16  in  a. 

total  population  of  3,169,480.     They  tiius  constitute 

0..54  per  cent  of  the  population,  dis- 

Present       triluited  among  the  fmir  distiicts  of 

Status.  the  country  as  follows:  (1)  Neckar, 
5.544.  or  0.73  per  cent;  (2)  Black 
Forest,  1.296.  or  0.25  per  cent;  Jagst,  2.990,  or 
0.74  per  cent;  and  Danube,  2,086.  or  0.40  percent, 
of  the  total  populatitui.  The  Xeckar  district  is  di- 
vided into  five  rabbinates,  the  seat  of  which  is  iu 
Stuttgart;  the  Black  Forest  district  c<institutes  one 
rabbinate,  the  seat  of  which  is  in  Miibringen;  the 
Jagst  district  embraces  the  rabbinates  of  Heillironn, 
Oberdorf,  Mergentheim,  Braunsbaeh,  and  Weikers- 
heim;  and  the  Danube  district,  the  rabbinates  of 
Giippingen,  Laupheim,  Buchau,  and  Ulm,  nudiing 
a  total  of  fifteen  rabbinates  for  the  kingdom. 
Laws  and  decrees  regulating  the  communal  allaira 
were  issued  as  follows:  April  35,  1828;  Oct.  27, 
1831;  Jan.  31,  1834  (rabbinical  examinations); 
1838  (rituals);  1841  (duties  of  rabbis  and  choir-lead- 
ers); Marcli  2.5,  1851;  March  26,  1873;  Feb.  22, 1875; 
and  Feb.  18  and  April  24,  1876  (taxation);  Aug.  5, 
1875;  and  April  23,  1900  (pensioning  of  rabbis); 
and  July  8,  1878;  and  March  25,  1900  (ciualifications 
of  choir-leader.s). 

According  to  the  school  statistics  of  1900-1.  llie 
thirteen  rabbinates  had  under  their  care  61  .school 
districts,  with  1,757  Jewish  pupils,  of  whom  1,523 
(736  boys  and  787  girls)  were  under 
Statistics,  fourteen,  and  234  (93  bo3's  and  143 
girls)  more  than  fourteen,  years  of  age. 
They  are  instructed  in  part  in  twenty-seven  Jewish 
parochial  schools,  receiving  their  specifically  relig- 
ious instruction  in  tliirty-one  religious  schools.  In 
some  places  the  religicuis  instruction  is  given  also 
in  evening-schools  and  Sunday-schools.  All  but  140 
children  receive  religious  instruction.  According 
to  the  statistics  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try for  1900-1,  fourteen  Jews  were  sentenced  in  the 
course  of  the  j'cnr,  ten  of  whom  were  of  Wurttem- 
berg. The  criminal  status  of  the  entire  population 
of  3.169,480  is  0.089  per  cent;  that  of  the  Jews, 
0.083  per  cent. 

Tliere  are  in  Wurttemberg  the  following  Jewi.sh 
philanthropic  institutions:  the  orphan  asylum  Wil- 
hehuspflege  at  Esslingen;  the  Society  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Teachers,  Widows,  and  Orphans;  and  the 
District  As3'lum  and  Relief  Society.  Since  1896 
the  rabliis  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  Jewish 
teachers  and  choir-leaders,  have  been  holding  yearly 
conventions  in  Stuttgart.  Among  the  most  note- 
worthy synagogues  are  those  at  Stuttgart,  Heil- 
bronu,  Ulm,  Buchau,  and  Unterdeufstetten.  There 
are  very  old  cemeteries  at  Aufhausen.  Olierdorf, 
Esslingen,  Affaltrach,  Unterbalbach,  Neckarsnlm, 
Wankheim,  and  Laibach.  The  Israeliti.sclie  Ober- 
kirchenbehorde. which  is  under  the  immediate  su- 
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pervision  of  tlie  niiiiistry  forccclcsiastical  ;iii(l  uluca- 
tioiuil  lUriiirs,  regulates  the  alTuirs  nf  all  tlie  .lewisli 
coiniiuinitics  nf  tlu;  country.  This  body  is  (composed 
of  rt. Jewish  theologian,  a  Jewish  lawyer,  and  four 
Jewish  associates,  with  a  Chrislian  niiuislerial  coun- 
.selor  at  their  head.  In  all  couiniunilies  there  are  in- 
slitutious  for  the  instnicliou  of  adults,  as  well  as 
burial  societies,  dispensaries,  and  societies  for  the 
relief  of  the  resident  and  traveling  poor.  Stuttgart 
and  Hull  hav(!  societies  for  the  iiroinotjon  of  a 
knowledge  of  rabbinical  literature.  The  ancient  rit- 
ual is  observed  in  most  of  the  communities,  thougli 
some  innovations  have  Ix-en  introduced  in  Stuttgart, 
Heilbronn,  l"lm.  and  Oiippingeu.  See  also  Hkil- 
biionn;  Stuttoaut;  L'i.m. 

s.  T.  K. 

WtJRZBTIKG  :  Capital  of  Lower  Franconia.  Ba- 
varia, (Ji'niiany.  It  ranked  as  a  city  in  T41,  and  had 
A  Jewish  community  as  early  as  tlie  eleventh  cen- 
tury, although  the  first  document;iry  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  Jews  in  the  town  is  dated  in  1119. 
The  Cru,sad(!  of  1147  brought  much  sulTering  on  the 
Jews,  and  they  were  also  persecuted  in  121)8,  and 
again  in  1349,  when  in  their  synagogue  the  men, 
together  with  their  wives  and  children,  met  a  volun- 
tary death  in  the  flames.  Bishop  Julius  continued 
the  work  begun  by  Bislio))  Friedrich,  who  had  ex- 
pelled the  .lews  of  Wurzburg  in  ino"),  and  banished 
the  community  from  the  city.  The  cemetery  was, 
jiccordingly,  no  longer  used,  and  Bishop  Julius  con- 
fiscated it  by  illegal  means,  even  ignoring  the  emper- 
or's admonition  to  treat  the  Jews  with  justice. 

After  the  c,\])ulsion  from  Wl'irzburg  the  Jewish 
commuiutyof  the  neighboring  town  of  Hi-idingsfeld 
nourished  greatly,  and  to  it  were  transferred  the 
labbinate  of  Wurzburg  and  the  Jewish  court.  The 
rabbinical  oflice  of  Wiirzburg  has  always  been  held 
by  iirominent  men,  including  Eliezer  ben  Nathan, 
Isaac  OrZarua',  MeVr  <if  Hotlienburg,  Isiael  ICoppel 
Frilnkel  and  his  son  Samson  Frilnkel,  Jacob  of  Heck- 
cndorf,  Aryeli  ]A')h  Hapoport,  and  Levin  Fahren- 
bach.  Under  Fahrenbach's  successor  the  Jews  were 
again  permitted  to  settle  in  Wiirzburg:  and  Rabbi 
Abraham  Bing,  who  was  appointed  chief  rabli  of 
Franconia  in  1798,  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city. 
When  Bing  retired  from  active  service  in  18:19  the 
<hief  rabbinate  was  abolished,  and  a  district  rab- 
binate was  created  in  its  place.  The  first  district 
rabbi  of  wurzburg  was  Siligmann  Baer  Ba.nmii'.iio- 
K.n,  who  died  in  1878  and  was  siK-ceeihd  by  his  son 
Nathan  Bamberger.  Seligmann  Baer  Bamberger 
tounded  various  important  institutions,  includingft 
Jewish  school,  a  teachers'  .seminary,  and  a  yesliibah. 
He  also  originated  the  niovemeul  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  liuspital. 


Wiirzburg  lias  numerouH  societicH  which  support 
all  forms  (if  Jewish  activity,  among  tliein  U'ing  four 
as.sociatious  lor  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  ine 
Torah.  The  Jews  of  WQrzburg  niiiiil>er  4, OCX)  out 
of  a  total  population  of  90.0UO,  and  constitute  ouo 
of  the  most  important  commuuities  in  Bavaria. 

BiiiLiooRAPHT:  M.  L.  BunilieniiT,  Klii  JVich  nuf  illr  llrtrh. 
ilrrjwien  in  Mil  rzlnnu.  w  nryliunr.  I'-'R:  fli  m,  tiri'r.'iii.- 
zur(iisch.iUrJwltniu\y  '     r. 

JmUu  Ml  t'raiihtn.  Niir. 

»vhrif1  ilej<  HiiiUtrifchfti  1  ' 

Antlinirniliura,  vol.  jiil.;  si;i..ii.  .\;  r  ,. 

NfUhauiT.  }l:iiillucUr  lUiiilil,  HUr  ■ 
yin  Willtmtii  tin- Knuzzt^it .  \wrHn.  , 
ictir*/iy/(tt(tri,    part    t.;    \Vt%'i'lf,  Vurttn'j'   uwt   ,i:.^i'in.(- 
Iiiiit/ea. 

I).  Ji.  L.  n. 

WURZBURGER,  JULIUS:  American  journal- 
ist;  limii  ill  liavrrudi,  Girniaiiy.  1810;  died  in  New 
York  city  Se|)t.  14.  187li;  stuilied  at  the  L'niver- 
sit}-  of  Eriangen.  In  1848,  the  year  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  was  editor  of  the  "Bayreuth  Tagebhitt." 
Removing  to  Munich,  his  liberal  views  and  writings 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  govcrnuieut :  and  in 
1849  he  was  banished  from  Bavaria.  He  went  to 
Italy  and  France,  where  he  acted  as  correspondent, 
and  finally  emigrated  to  America,  where  lie  became 
connected  with  the  "New-Yorker  Stiuit.s-Zeilung  " 
(1850-75),  editing  its  Sunday  supplement  witli 
marked  ability  and  sufccess. 

A.  A.  S.  I. 

WYSBER,  LUDWIG  :  nunparinn  journalist 
and  author;  born  1817.  Originally  u  street  pedler 
in  Besth.  he  obtaineil  employment  as  a  chorus  singer 
in  the  German  theater  of  that  city,  anil  afterwanl 
held  minor  positions  on  several  local  newspapers. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Man  h  Movement  in  1S48,  he 
obtained  perniissioti  to  publish  "  |)er  I'atriol."  while 
Julian  Chownitz,  or  Cliowanelz,  u  Jew  who  had 
been  active  as  a  revolutionist,  was  given  |MTmi?>siiin 
to  publish  "  Die  Opposition."  Tlie.se  two  joiiinals 
represented  Kossuth's  jmrty.nnd  acqiiln-d  consider 
able  inlluence.  Between  \f<W  and  1870  WyslHT 
appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  niimeroim  pii-ula- 
lions  among  the  merchants  and  clergy  of  Hungary, 
extending  liis  openitimis  even  to  Vienna.  He  em 
ployed  various  alias<'S.  as  "  Arliiiir  von  .Vhiveii."  "Jo- 
nas Fiildvary,"  and  "  WysbentI  " ;  and  w  armiiLs  wen- 
issued  forhisarresl.  He  wa.stlie  nulhorof  "  l^-ln-nit- 
bilder  aus  Ungarn."  mentlimeil  in  Von  Helferf* 
"GeschichteOesterreichs  vom  AuKgiingfileit  Wiener 
October  Aufstandes  1848  "tl'mguc.  1876;  AppemlU. 
p.  13.'),  note  811). 

nniLlooKAriiv:  WiifhiK-h,  ni-it   pr:  J»nrtrrkh  vnn  Ailler- 

sl.'lii.  /ii>   !■■''       "         '   '       '  '   '"■'-''-.■. 

VIcnim.  ]<'>  ' 
X.p.  Jl«;  !'•.  I  ' 
S.  •"     '  • 
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XABILLO.     See  Hahillo. 

XANTEN  :  Town  of  Rlieuisb  Prussia,  in  tlie 
district  of  Dusselilorf.  Like  most  Rliouisli  towns, 
Xanten  had  a  Jewish  community  in  carlj-  medieval 
times.  Two  massacres  of  Jews  occurred  durint; 
tlie  First  Crusade  (June  1  and  27,  1090).  On  tlie  hU- 
ter  occasion  some  Jews  committed  suicide  in  order 
to  escape  tlic  fury  of  tlie  Crusaders  (Aronius,  "Ke- 
gestcn,"  p.  89,  No".  188 ;  p.  92,  No.  195).  In  1187  the 
martyrs  of  Neuss  were  brought  to  Xantcu  to  be 
buried  by  the  side  of  those  martyred  in  1096  ((7;.  ]). 
144,  No.  322). 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
attention  of  the  Jewish  world  was  attracted  to  tlie 
small  congregation  of  Xanten  by  a  blood  accusation. 
On  June  29,  1891,  John  llegcmann.  tlio  live-year- 
old  son  of  a  local  cabinetmaker,  was  found  dead  in 
a  neighbor's  barn,  with  his  throat  cut  from  car  to 
ear.  Anti-Semiticagilation  connected 
Blood  Ac-    the  Jewish  butcher  and  former  sliohet 

cusation.  Adolf  Bu.schoff  with  this  crime;  and 
the  local  priest  Bres.ser  lent  support 
to  this  rumor  by  publishing  articles  on  ritual  mur- 
der in  the  "Bote  fi'ir  Stadt  und  Laud,''  of  which  he 
was  the  editor.  The  agitation  in  the  anti-Semitic 
press,  as  well  as  at  anti-Semitic  meetings,  where  it 
was  insinuated  that  the  Jews  had  bribed  or  intimi- 
dated the  authorities  in  order  to  prevent  the  discov- 
ery of  the  truth,  compelled  the  government  to  arrest 
BuschotT  and  his  family  (Oct.  14,  1891).  The  evi- 
dence against  the  man,  who  had  always  borne  a 
good  reputation,  was  so  flimsy,  however,  that  he 
was  discharged  (Dec.  20).  This  action  aroused  the 
anti-Semites  to  still  stronger  agitation,  which  cid- 
minated  in  a  heated  debate  in  the  Prussian  Diet;  in 
the  course  of  this  argument  Stoecker,  the  e.\ -court 
chaplain,  cleverly  repeated  the  accusation  of  ritual 
murder,  and  hinted  at  Jewish  influence  as  the  cause 
of  the  failure  to  find  the  murderer  (Feb.  7,  1892). 
Under  pressure  of  this  agitation  Buschoff  was  rear- 
rested (Feb.  8).  and  tried  before  a  jury  at  Cleve 
(July  4-14,  1892).  During  this  trial  it  was  found 
that  the  accusations  were  based  on  mere  hearsay, 
and  contained  absolutely  impossible  assertions. 
The  prosecuting  attorney  himself  moved  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  charge,  and  the  jury  rendered  its 
verdict  accordingly.  The  real  murderer  was  never 
discovered,  and  the  possibility  that  the  death  of 
the  child  was  due  to  an  accident  was  not  entirely- 
disproved.  The  agitation  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  .Jewish  popidation  of  the  city,  and  BuschotT 
himself  had  to  leave.  At  present  (190.5)  Xanten  has 
about  thirty  Jews  in  a  total  population  of  3,770. 

BiBi.iOfiRAPnY  :  Mittheihmgfu  ans  dem  Vt^rchi  zur  Ahurlir 
Ufa  AnHtiemitistiius,  1892,  Index,  s.v.  Xantni  and  Bnsc/i- 
"ff:  Alln.  Zrit.  ihx  Jiid.  l.S'.e.  Nos.  {."G-Sl :  Dcr  Prozcsts 
Bii.sT/ioff,  Leipsic  IWC;  Natli.m,  Dry  Prozrss  Tlii.-i<li<iff.  Ber- 
lin, 1S1I2:  /),!■  Pnizixfi  Xdiilrii-rifcr.  ih.  IS'ia;  lirrXaii- 
tetif  r  Kuahninttiril  riir  iltiii  Srfiwnrurrirlti  zu  Ch:ve,  h-V* 
Juli,  iA^^',  Berlin,  ltt9;J  (a  complete  stenographic  record). 
J.  D. 


XERES    (JEREZ)    DE    LA    FRONTERA : 

City  in  the  Sjianish  province  of  Cadiz.  It  liad  a 
Jewish  conununity  with  a  separate  Juderia  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  Moors.  When  Alfonso  X.,  the 
Wise,  comiuered  the  city  in  Oct.,  1204,  he  assigned 
houses  and  lauds  to  the  Jews.  The  Juderia,  which 
was  located  near  S.  Cristobal  street  and  extended 
along  the  city  wall,  included  ninety -si.x  houses, 
large  and  small,  and  had  two  synagogues  and  two 
"casas  de  la  merced,"  institutions  for  aiding  and 
housing  the  poor.  Near  one  synagogue  were  the 
"  ca.sas  del  reab  "  (houses  of  the  rabbi) ;  Don  Todros, 
father  of  Don  Yuf^afl,  is  mentioned  as  being  the 
occupant  in  1264.  Near  the  other  synagogue  was 
the  house  of  Rabbi  Yuf;aff.  Upon  the  conquest  of 
the  city  the  following  persons  received  liouses  by 
command  of  the  king:  Don  Yehuda  Mosca  (as  he  is 
several  times  expressly  called  in  the  list  drawn  up 
in  1338),  who  made  translations  from  Arabic  into 
Spanish  for  the  king;  the  "almo.xarife  "  Don  JIayr, 
or  rather  Jliir  de  Malhea,  and  his  sou  Qag  (Isaac); 
(Jindia  (Sindiah)  Xtanu/i,  whose  father  lost  his  life 
and  the  whole  of  bis  large  fortune  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  city  ;  Don  Vellocid  (Vellecid),  "  ballestero 
del  rey  a  caballo  "  ;  Solomon  Ballestero;  and  Axu- 
curi  Ballestero — the  last  three  being  in  the  king's 
army. 

Among  the  richest  and  most  influential  Jews  in 
Jerez  were  the  following:  <y'ag  aben  Agot,  who  was 
tlie  representative  of  the  community  at  the  reparti- 
tion of  the  taxes  in  1290,  and  his  relatives  Judah 
aben  Agot,  Bonet  aben  Agot,  Abraham  aben  A(;ot; 
likewise  Samuel  de  Cadiz,  Jacob  Castellano,  (,'ag 
aben  Colmiel  or  Calamiel,  Samuel  Barrach,  Levi  de 
Faro,  Abraham  Saltos,  Vellido  de  Castro,  and 
Abraham  de  Carrion.  The  Jews  of  Jerez  engaged 
iu  business.  One  Yugalf  Alcagabi,  who  had  laid  in 
large  ciuantities  of  salt  pork  in  his  houses  and  lost 
eveiything  he  possessed,  because  he  had  favored  the 
floors,  did  uot  receive  the  bouse  which  had  lirst 
been  assigned  him.  The  Jews  engaged  in  viticul- 
ture also,  Jerez  wine  being  the  most  valued  wine  of 
Spain.  There  were  also  tailors  (Cedillo  Alfayate  is 
mentioned),  rope-makers  ((,^ig  el  Cordonnero),  and' 
shoemakers  among  them.  The  Jerez  Jews,  who  in 
1294  paid  King  D.  Sancho  IV.  5,000  maravedis  in 
taxes,  were  freed  by  the  king  from  the  payment  of 
tolls  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  were  assured  of 
the  same  favor  as  was  enjoyed  b\'  Christians  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  city — a  privilege  which  was 
confirmed  by  Kings  Fernando  IV.  and  Alfonso  XL 
(Dec.  30,  1332). 

In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Jews  of  Jerez  suffered  from  the  enmity  of  the  Chris- 
tian population.  In  14.59  the  city  council  gave  a 
portion  of  the  Jewish  cemetery  to  a  Christian  inhab- 
itant; and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Joseph  de  Pare- 
des  and  Samuel  Corcos,  who  represented  the  Israel- 
ite community,  and  regardless  of  their  appeal  to  a 
decree  of  May  25.  1455,  issued  by  King  Henry  IV., 
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acconliug  to  wliicli  tlicsynaj^ogiu's  fiid  Jewish  cem- 
eteries were  not  ill  anyway  to  be  violated,  the  coun- 
cil in  March,  14(iO,  granted  another  portion  of  tlie 
cemetery  to  a  Christian  wlio  desired  to  build  a  house 
iijion  it.  xVl  the  same  time  the  following  incident, 
related  bj-  Ahruhain  Aruiiia,  look  place  in  Jerez: 
Certain  monks  who  appealed  to  a  rich  Jew  for  alms 
and  received  blows  instead,  desired  to  avenge  them- 
selves on  the  whole  coinnuinity.  They  accordingly 
exhumed  the  body  of  a  baptized  Jew  that  had  been 
buried  in  the  Christian  cemetery,  and  took  it  to  the 
Jewish  burial-ground,  hoping  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  the  act  had  been  coniniitted  by  the  Jews. 
The  affair  cime  before  thi^  duke  or  the  governor, 
who  wished  to  have-  the  king's  opinion  on  the  sul)- 
ject  and  to  keep  all  tlu;  Jews  in  the  city  under  ar- 
rest until  the  king's  decision  should  arrive.  The 
intluential  Judali  ibn  Verga  of  Seville  e.\erted  him- 
self in  behalf  of  the  terrilied  Jews;  and  as  the 
innocence  of  those  who  had  been  slandered  was  soon 
jiroved,  two  of  the  monks  were  burned  at  the  stake, 
while  the  others,  at  the  intercession  of  the  people, 
were  banished  for  life.     See  Spain. 

BiBi.iocRAPIIv:  BoMiii  Acnd.  Hist.  x.  465  ct  sci;..  xll.  (15  f ( 
?!■(;.:  li.  K.  J.  XV.  iir>  i;l  nai..  xvil.  138  ct  seg.;  Shebef  Yeliu- 
dali.  pp.  tJO  ct  nai. 
<;.  M.  K. 

XERXES  :  Son  of  Darius,  King  of  Persia  (485- 
465  li.c).  Ilis  name,  which  is  Khsliayarsha  in  Per- 
sian, Ikhshiyarshii  (with  variants)  in  Babylonian. 
and  Hfpfw  in  Greek,  fre<iueiit!y  occurs  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  often  written  with  1  instead  of  \ 
as  in  the  Masoretic  text,  where  it  is  s]ielled  EHIL'TIK 
(Al.iashwerosh)  instead  of  t'TL'TIN  (.Vyhiisliyarsh), 
with  the  prothetic  vowel  indispensable  in  Semitic 
before  initial  double  consonants.  Xerxes  is  nun 
tioiied  in  the  Hook  of  Ezra  (iv.  6)  in  connection  with 
a  complaint  lodged  against  the  Jews  by  th(r  Samari- 
tans (comp.  Meyer,  "Entslehung  des  Judenthunis," 
])p.  \(i.cl  seq.).  II(m's  the  "king"  of  the  Esther  ro- 
mance, and  in  the  Hook  of  Daniel  (ix.  1)  he  is  men- 
tioned as  the  father  of  Darius,  "of  the  seed  of  the 
Medes." 

K.  «.  II.  E.  Ml 

XIMENES    DE    CISNEROS  :  Spanish  priest, 

stali'^mim.  ngciil,  and  griiiiil  iiic|Uisitor;  born  1486; 
died  1517.  He  studied  in  Rome,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Spain  was  appointed  confessor  to  IJueeii 
Isabella  of  Castile.  In  1507  the  pope  invested  him 
with  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  and  at  the  sjime  linu' 
he  was  appointed  grand  imiuisitor,  being  the  third 
to  hold  that  ollice  in  Sjiaiu.  Two  years  later  he  ac- 
contered  an  army  at  his  own  expense,  anil  invadi'il 
Korlli  Africa  in  order  to  forcibly  inlroduce  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  said  that  he  succeeded  in  coiuiuering 
the  city  of  Oran  by  employing  some  Jewish  spies. 
Upon  ills  return  to  Spain  he  founded  the  I'niversily 
of  Alcala  de  Henares,  with  the  establishment  of 
which  is  connected  the  publication  of  the  lirst  poly- 
glot Bible.  Ximenes  was  dismissed  from  the  gov- 
ernment servi<-e  by  Charles  V.  in  1517. 

During  the  beginning  of  his  incumbency  ns  grand 
imiuisitor.  De  Cisneros  was  less  severe  than  his  preil- 
ecissors,  Tor<iUemada  and  Diaz.  When,  however. 
Chillies  v.,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his 
Flemish  councilors,  began  negotiating  with  the  M»- 


ranos,  olfering  them  religious  liberty  on  paymi'nt  of 
S00,000  gulden  (gold),  the  grand  inquLsitorproceetled 
mercilessly  against  both  Mamnog  and  Jews:  ami 
■,>..5O0  persons  were  given  over  to  uutos  da  fu  during 
his  incpiisitorship. 

When  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Alculii  de  Ileuures  was 
founded,  Ximenes  coniinenced  the  work  of  c<iinpi- 
ling  the|iolyglol  Hilile,  which  wascompletetl  in  1517. 
and  jMiblislied  in  Aleulu  under  the  title  "  Hibliu  llc- 
braica,  Clialdaica,  Griica  el  Ijitina."  Volume  iv.  of 
this  work  was  supplied  witii  a  Hebrew  gnininmr, 
"  Introduetio  Arlis  Grammaliea'  Hebniicie."  adapted 
from  lU'Uchlin's  grammar;  while  u  glossary  enlitleil 
"  Lexicon  Hebraicum  el  CImUlaicum  "  was  apin-nded 
to  the  last  volume. 

BliU.i(iiir..^riiv  :    Hefele. /^r  fnniinnl  Xiniriun,  TQbfiifr(*a. 
18.11  ;  UNirviiU'.  UMiiire  ilf  V linjuititlitnt  f  n  Etritao'ir.  I.  345 
ft  »(•<;.:  M'liirs  Kiiiirri-mllnii'-Lrxiltini,  Ix.  .VOT-.'O" ;  i.rilz. 
«.  .«i)i.  Ix.  U.  Ul-* ;  Kurst.  Ki/.(.  Jinl.  III.  .ViJi. 
.1  S.    O. 

XIHENES,  SIR  MORRIS  (MOSES) :  Horn 
at  London  about  1762;  died  there  after  IKlil.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  London  K.\cliaiige.  whert?  he 
made  a  larire  fortune.  In  1H|)2  he  was  elected  a 
warden  of  the  Bevis  Marks  Synagogue,  but  declined 
to  accept;  and  on  being  lined  he  resigned  from 
thecommunily  and  became  converted  to  ChiiKtian- 
ity.  He  appears  afterward  to  have  adopted  a  mili- 
tary career,  and  was  known  as  Captain  Ximenes; 
he  was  knighted,  and  became  a  high  slierilT  of  the 
county  of  Kent. 

His  son.  Sir  David  Ximenes,  bad  nocnnnertioD 
with  tlu'  Jewish  coiiiiiiiiniiy. 

IMcrtotto.  Sktichr*  of  jtiii;J<»%/cirWi  Hittiiry, 

i. 
\  building  ill  Jeriisulcm,  eriTted.  as 

the  name,  in  the  Hellenistic  periiMi, 
probably  under  the  Herodians.  The  term  pmperly 
denotes  a  covered  colonnade  in  the  gyniimsin.  al- 
though the  Komans  employeil  the  wnnl  "  xystiis  " 
to  designate  open  terraces  before  the  cohmniide.s  of 
their  country-houses.  That  the  Xysliis  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  an  open  terrace,  as  llulil  rightU 
is  clear  from  the  fuel  that  fnmi  it  Titus 
his  negoliations  with  the  leailers  of  the  J>  «  •>  w  luh- 
they  stood  in  the  upper  city,  n  pniceeding  which 
woiild  scarcely  h:ive  been  pos-sible  lind  it  Ikth  n  cov- 
ered building.'  The  iraiisliilioM  "colonniule"  is  er- 
roneous. It  was  aitilUially  formed  by  erf<llng 
on  the  western  edge  of  Mi'iinl  Moriali  u  Nlruclure 
supported  by  pillars,  the  roof,  which  wui  pnirtf 
cally  level  with  the  Teinph- arm.  ronnlilulliig  the 
Xyslus.  Similar  buildings,  also  called  Xyxli.  wi-tv 
found  in  a  number  of  Greek  cities,  iis  in  Kll«. 

The  site  of  the  Xystus  of  Jeru«alem  niM  !«•  ap- 
proximately, though  nol  dcflnllely.  ilrleniiinwl. 
The  first  wall  on  the  nt>rth.  iM-ginnlng  nl  the  wv 
called  tower  of  llippiciis,  .Meiidccl  to  the  Xy«lu«, 

then  skirted  the  councll-hou*' (  ••■' '".V 
Site.  and  cinled  at   the  w.iilern  rhii»li  r  "f 

the  Temple  (Jos«-pliU".  "  H.  J."  v.  4. 
!;  2).  Both  the  Xystus  and  the  iiiiiiirll-lioiiw  wrrr. 
therefore,  silimteil  within  the  wall,  tlio  former 
Iving  to  the  north  ami  tin-  latter  lo  llie  •.uili 
When  Titus  nepollal.-.l  with  the  Jcw»  roncorning 
their  surrender,  he  stood  on  the  WCTlcrtj  nlde  of  llie 


nnii.innRAriiv: 
pp.  :iiti-;ia4. 

XYSTUS  ; 
is  shown   bv 
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outer  Temple,  facing  the  upper  city,  taking  this 
position  on  aceount  of  tlie  gates  upon  llie  Xystus. 
an<i  also  being  influenced  in  liis  choice  by  the  bridge 
which  connected  the  upper  city  willi  tlie  Temple  and 
which  lay  between  the  Jewish  leaders  and  himself 
(ib.  vi.  C,  §  3).  The  Xyst\is  was,  moreover,  the  scene 
of  an  assembly  of  the  people  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion,  wlieu  Agrippa  II.  addressed  them 
while  his  sister  Herenice  remained  in  sight  of  the 
populace  in  the  house  of  the  Ilasmoneans,  which 
overlooked  the  Xystus  (rt.  ii.  16,  t;  3).  In  his  account 
of  this  conference.  Josepluisstates,  curiously  enough, 
that  the  bridge  connected  the  Temple  with  the  Xys- 
tus and  not  with  the  ujiper  city.  This  can  be  ex- 
plained only  on  the  assumption  that  the  Xystus,  as 
was  natural,  lay  below  Mount  Moriah  itself,  and 
was,  perhaps,  separated  from  the  hill  by  a  ravine. 
.V  bridge  running  from  the  upper  city  would,  there- 
fore, connect  the  Xystus  with  Mount  Moriah,  and 
this  agrees  with  the  a.ssumption  that  the  bridge, 
like  the  gates,  was  constructed  "above  the  Xystus." 
During  the  factional  strife  between  Simeon  bar 
iliora  and  John  of  Giscala  a  fortified  tower  was  built 
on  the  X^'stus  ((7^.  iv.  9,  ^  12),  and  this  e<lifice  later 
marked  the  limit  set  by  Titus  for  the  burning  of  the 
Temple  cloister  {ih.  vi.  3,  g  2). 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that  the  Xystus  formed  a 
portion  of  the  western  cloister  of  the  Temple,  while 
the  council-house  lay  to  the  .south,  but  in  the  same 
direction  and  probably  built  into  the  cloister.  The 
Ilasmonean  palace,  raised  still  higher  by  Agrippa 
II.  (Josephus.  "Ant."  XX.  8,  §  11),. stood  oppo.site, 
on  the  western  heights  of  the  upper  cit}',  which  was 
at  that  point  connected  with  the  X\'stus  by  a  bridge. 
Many  investigators  regard  "  Robinson's  Arch, "  which 


is  still  preserved,  as  an  anchorage  for  this  bridge, 

but  the  absence  of  anj'  corresponding  structure  on 

the    western     hill    opposite    inclines 

CotLnection  others  to  identify  "IJobinson's  Arch" 

with  with   the   remains  of  the  stair-tower 

"Robin-      mentioned   by   Josephus  (ii.   xv.   11, 

son's  t;5).  An  additional  argument  against 
Arch."  any  identitication  of  "Robinson's 
Arch  "  with  the  Xystus  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  lies  iu  the  lowest  portion  of  the  wall  and 
almost  in  the  bottom  of  the  v;Uley.  while  the  Xystus 
evidently  e(iualed  Mount  Jloriah  in  height.  It 
must  have  l)een  situated,  moreover,  where  the  first 
wall  joined  the  cloister  of  the  Temple  and  turned 
toward  the  south.  Mommert's  hypothesis  that  the 
lower  city,  which  was  called  Akra  and  which  was 
leveled  and  graded  by  the  Maccabees,  included  the 
open  space  of  the  Xystus.  is  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  the  Temple,  on  which  the  Xystus  bordered, 
did  not  extend  to  the  lower  cit}-. 

Equally  erroneous  is  the  theory  of  Schlirer,  sup- 
ported by  Buhl,  that  the  so-called  hall  of  hewn 
stone  ("lishkat  ha-gazit"),  in  which  the  Sauliedrin 
held  its  sessions,  was  built  on  the  Xystus  and  tliat 
n^n  is  identical  with  f  iwrof ;  because,  according  to  the 
Mishnali,  this  body  deliberated  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Temple,  and  not  iu  the  buildings  which  sur- 
rounded it,  so  that  this  h3'pothesis  is  rightly  rejected 
by  Bacher  and  Bilchler. 

BiBLioURAPnY:  Sc-liurer,  Gcuch.  3d  pd.,  ii.  211  (opposed  by 
Baclier,  in  Haslinps.  Diet,  BihU,  iv.  :J99) :  Biirhler.  iJa.s  Si/ue- 
drion  in  Jerui^nlem^  p.  1.5,  Vienna,  19112:  Buhl,  ti'oijtaphie 
des  AUen  PaUIMina,  pp.  Vi.%  144. 14ti.  Fn-ihiiru'-im-Brfisffiiu, 
1896;  Z.  D.  P.  V.  x.  ZtS;  Baedeker,  I'liUhtiiid  iiiul  Siiricth, 
6th  etl.,  pp.  38,  .59,  Leipsie,  19<I4  :  Momruert,  Tupoyrap}tie  des 
Alten  Jcmstdcnu  1.  67,  ib.  19UU. 
G.  S.  Kr. 
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[Note  :  For  topics  beginning  with  Y  not  found  in  alphabetical  place  see  under  J.] 


YA'ABEZ.  See  E.mden,  Jacob  Isuael  ben 
Zebi  Asiikenazi. 

YA'ALEH:  The  introductory  hymn  prefixed  to 
the  selil.iiit  which  follow  the  evening  service  proper 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (conip.  KoL  Nidre)  in  the 
northern  rituals.  The  author  of  the  hymn  has  not 
been  identified  with  certainty.  It  consists  of  eight 
strophes  in  reverse  alphabetical  order,  each  com- 
posed of  three  lines,  with  the  twenty-second  Hebrew 
letter  thrice  repeated  to  complete  the  twenty-four 
lines.     The  scheme  of  construction  is  as  follows: 

"  Let  our  Z  ascend  from  eventide. 
And  our  Y  approach  from  inorninp. 
And  our  X  appear  till  eventide." 

The  verbs  are  di-awn  from  the  prayer  "Ya'aleh  we- 
yabo  we-yerdeh,"  etc.,  specially  inserted  before  the 
three  concluding  benedictions  of  the  "  'Aniidah  "  (see 
SiiE.MONEH  'EsREii),  and  in  the  grace  after  meals. 
on  all  festal  days  (comp.  Shab.  24a),  including  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  thought,  if  not  the  form, 
is  the  basis  of  G.  Gottheil's  hymn  "To  Thee  we 
give  ourselves  .  .  .  frcmi  eventide  to  eventide" 
("Union  Hymnal."  No.  10;3),  for  which,  however,  a 


tune  from  another  section  of  the  penitential  services 
(see  Kekobot— Kaliric  strophic  h\'mu)  was  selected. 

A  tine  eighteenth-century  melody  for  "Ya'aleh" 
has  been  preserved  as  a  general  setting  through  its 
adaptation  by  Isaac  Nathan  in  1815  to  Lord  Byron's 
verses  "The  Harp  the  Jlonarch  ^Minstrel  Swept," 
which  was  published,  with  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment, in  the  "Hebrew  Melodies,"  issued  in  that 
year.  The  melodj-  as  now  usually  sung  is  somewhat 
less  elaborate  than  in  Nathan's  version.  It  has  been 
traditional  iu  the  Great  Synagogue,  London,  since 
1750  at  least,  and  is  well  known  on  the  Continent  also. 
Its  expressive  swing  had  made  it  widely  known  and 
treasured  in  connection  with  the  Atonement  liymu 
even  before  it  receiveda  furl  her  appreciation  from  the 
fascination  with  which  it  appealed  to  Louis  Lewan- 
dowski,  the  premier  synagogue  musician  of  his  gener- 
ation. In  his  "  Todah  u-Zimrah  "  (Berlin,  1876)  he  not 
only  includes  it  with  its  original  text  for  the  service 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (vol.  ii.,  No.  94).  but  he  has 
set  it  also  to  the  chief  hj-mn  chanted  by  the  hazzan  in 
the  "dew  "  and  "rain"  supplications  on  the  Passover 
and  Tabernacle  festivals  (see  Geshem). 

The  melody  is  here  transcribed  with  Byron 'sEng- 
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Xystus 
Ya-alab 


Hazzan. 
Antl<mtK  maestoso. 


YA'ALEH 


mon   -    arch      min    -    slrtl 
tri     ■     umphs     of  our 


xtefpt. 
King, 


the 
Iht 


ta  -    ha  -  nu        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        .        -        -ne-nn        me  -  'e     -    reb,   . . 

771011        -         -       urch      mill  -  sirel      sirfpt,     Thf         Kiwj     of       ynen,      thf       lovtd    of         hravtn. 


tri 


ump)is   of        our        King;     It 


waft  -  ed        glo    -    ry 


to 


our 


God; 


ya      -       bo shnw       -       -        -       -       -       ■»   -   tc  -  nn 

77n(  -    sic    liril  -    lowed    xehile     she        Vfpt       O'er         lonet  hrr   htarl    of 
made    our  glad  -  dened     vnl  -   leys      ring.     The 


ce  ■  dars  boir,   the 


mi    -    bo  -    ker 
hearts  had      giaen, 
nioun  -  liiins     nod, . 


-W—--9 -.^T 

\V6ye -ra  -  'eh rin  -  nu   -    ne  -    do       'ad  'e 

lie        ■        donh  -  led    he      her        tears,     its      ehordu  are 

Us                sound    (IS  -  pired  to        heavtn   and    there  a 


i 


rvb. 
riven  i 
bod(. 


2.  Yii  -  'a 
2.  It... 
4-  Since 


l.-h ko 

sof  -    tened,        S'f 
then,      since      then. 


len.d 
though 


U     - 

men 

Kecurd 


of 
on 


earth 


••    ■ 

ron 

no 


rrb, 

molil: 
morr. 


n 


w,- 

It 

Ih 


-^ 


:Xr. 


yo 

gave. 

vo 


bo 

Z\t\     • 

ka 

them,        it 

gave 

them 

lion,        de     • 

vo    • 

lion 

MESIKIKERni. 

dim.  ^^~~ 

^ 

te    -     nn    mi  -    bo 

vir     -    lues  not. . .    . 

and         hrr  daug'^ 


ye  -  ra-'eh, 
ear     so     dull, 
bid     the    sniil, 

XII.-37 


IIacxax. 


1 


k.r:. 

Vf. 

their 

oifii  ; 

Xo 

<"* 

Luoe. 

-Virt 

I'll  TO      - 

7>ii/  Ml        nol 
To     loumh  that 


Ya'aleh 
Yad 
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Meshobebim. 


from     a 


We  -  ye  -  ra  -  'eh,  we 
Till  Da-  vid's  lyre,  till 
In     dreams,  in  dreams,   in 


Hazzan. 


ye  -  ra  -  'eh, 
Da  -  vid's  lyre 
dreams  that  day's. 


Mbshoreeim. 
P 


ye 


~* — w- 
ra  -  'eh. 


grew      might  -  i   -    er 
that       day's  broad  light 


-*-*—m-^-: 

pid 
than . .    . 


*^^ 


yo 


:^l 


his 


not 


nu, pid      -      yo       -       ne      -      nu, 

throne,    till     Da  -  vid's  lyre    grew  might -i  -  er, 
mmie,     that    day's. . . .  broad. . . .    light 


ah ! 'ad      -      'e      -      reb. 

grew might -i  -  er    than    his  throne. 

can not    re  -  move. 


lish  verses,  as  presented  in  1815.  It  extends  to  two 
stanZtis  of  the  Hebrew  hymn.  This  application  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  old-time  vocal  accompanists 
rather  than  choristers,  the  "  meshorerim."  otherwise 
known  as  "  singer  and  bass"  (see  Music,  Syn.\go6al), 
would  alternate  with  and  imitate  the  solo  of  the  pre- 
centor, are  further  shown  in  the  transcription  by  the 
addition  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  opening  strophes. 

BIBLIOGRAPMV:  A.  Baer,  Baal  TefiUah,  No.  1306,  Frankfort- 
on-tbe-Maln,  1883;  Israel,  li.  183,  London,  1898. 
A.  F.  L.  C. 

YAD   (lit.  "hand";  JudEBO-German,  teitel) :    A 

pointer  to  guide  the  reading  in  public  of  tlie  text  of 
the  Sefer  Torah.  During  the  reading  of  the  Law  in 
the  synagogue  the  reader  stands  on  the  right  side, 
the  one  "called  up  "  being  in  the  center,  and  the  "se- 
gan,"  or  deputy  representing  the  congregation,  on 
the  left.  The  segan  points  out  with  the  "yad  "  the 
text  for  the  reader  to  follow. 

Prom  the  remotest  times  the  Hebrew  teacher  used 
a  pointer  somewhat  similar  to  the  tapering  stick  em- 
ployed by  the  professional  lecturer  in  modern  times 
to  point  out  places,  figures,  or  words  on  a  map  or 
blackboard.  The  earliest  reference  to 
Origin  its  use  is  in  connection  with  the  schools 
from  the     of  Betiiar  before  the  destruction  of 

School.  that  place  in  the  war  of  Bar  Kokba 
(133-135).  Bethar  had  a  larger  num- 
ber of  schools  and  scholars  than  any  other  town  in 
Judea ;  when  an  enemy  forced  himself  into  one  of  the 
schools  the  teachers  stabbed  him  with  their  pointers 
(Git.  58a).  The  use  of  the  "  teitel  "  by  the  teacher  of 
primary  classes  in  the  hederor  Talmud  Torah  is  still 
common  in  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe. 

The  use  of  the  yad  by  the  segan  for  guiding  the 


reader  of  the  Sefer  Torah  is  not  obligatory,  as  the 
reader  may  guide  himself  with  it,  or  it  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  entirely.  It  is  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader  only,  and  it  is  handled  by  a  second  person,  the 
segan,  perhaps  in  order  to  impress  the  ceremony  upon 
the  reader,  and  to  prevent  errors  in  the  reading.  It 
serves  also  to  keep  the  reader  from  touching  the  text 
with  his  fingers  in  a  desire  to  guide  liis  reading;  for 
touching  tlie  bare  Sefer  Torah  with  the  hands  with- 
out a"  mappah  "  rendered  them  impure  forhaudling 
"terumah,"  the  priests'  share  of  the  heave-offering 
(Yad.  iii.  3).  This  is  one  of  the  eighteen  enactments 
or  "  gezcrot  "  (Shab.  14a) ;  and  the  motive  of  tlie  edict 
was  doubtless  to  compel  the  priests,  who  had  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  Sefer  Torah,  to  handle  it  with  special  care. 
There  are  various  styles  of  yad  for  tlie  Sefer 
Torah.  The  usual  size  is  about  13  inches  long.  It 
is  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  staff  or  scepter,  narrowed 
down  at  the  end,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  closed 
hand  with  the  index-finger  extended.  Most  fre- 
quently the  staff  is  made  of  silver,  ornamented  some- 
times with  a  gold  hand  and  sometimes  even  with 
jewels;  but  hard  wood  also  is  used,  preferably  the 
olive-wood  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  an  ivory  hand. 
Often  the  yad  is  inscribed  with  an  appropriate  Bib- 
lical verse,  such  as  "The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect, 
converting  the  soul  "  (Ps.  xis.  7),  or  with  the  name 
of  the  donor.  There  is  a  ring  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  staff,  with  a  chain  by  which  to  hang  it  to  the 
rollers  (=  "  'ez  hayyim  ")  of  the  scroll  after  the  latter 
has  been  rolled  up.  The  yad  is  one  of  the  "kele  ko- 
desh '■  (="holy  vessels")  ornamenting  the  Torah. 
See  Scroll  op  the  Law. 
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YADAYIM  C'Hatuls"):  Treatise  of  t  lie  Mishmili 
and  tlif  I'osofta,  dciiling  with  the  uncleauiicss  of  tlic 
humls  and  their  al)liui(m.  It  stands  eleventh  in 
tlie  order  Toliorot  in  most  editions  of  the  Jlishnali, 
and  isdivided  into  four  chapters,  containing  twenty- 
two  paragraplis  in  all. 

Ch.  i. :  The  <iuantitj-  of  water  necessary  to  cleanse 
the  hands  liy  pouring  it  over  them  (^  1);  tlie  ves- 
sels from  which  the  water  may  be  poured  over  the 
hands  (^  3);  kinds  of  water  which  may  not  be  used 
to  cleanse  the  hands,  and  persons  who  may  perform 
the  act  of  manual  ablution  (^§  3-5). 

Ch.  ii. :  How  the  water  should  be  poured  over  tlie 
hands,  ami  the  first  and  second  ablutions  (^S  I-*!): 
the  hands  are  regarded  as  clean  in  all  cases  where 
doubt  exists  as  to  whether  the  ablution  was  properly 
performed  (§  4). 

Cli.  iii. :  Tilings  which  render  the  hands  unclean  ; 
the  canonical  books  make  tlie  hands  unclean.  The 
holy  writings  were  kept  together  with  the  equally 
Siicred  heave-offering  ("  terumah  ")  of  the  priests,  and 
were  inj  ured  by  mice ;  to  prevent  this  it  was  enacted 
that  the  holy  writings  defiled  the  hands  as  well  as  the 
heave-offering,  thus  leading  to  a  discontinuance  of 
the  custom  of  keeping  them  together;  discussion  of 
the  question  whetiier  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ec- 
clcsiastes  are  canonical,  and  thus  render  the  hands 
unclean;  on  the  day  of  the  election  of  Eleazar  b. 
Azariah  as  nasi  these  books  were  declared  canonical. 

Cli.  iv. :  Other  verdicts  rendered  on  the  same  day 
in  which  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes  were 
declared  canonical,  these  rulings  being  corollaries  of 
that  decision  (§§  1-4);    the  Aramaic  language  in 


Ezra  and  Daniel,  the  ancient  Hebrew  writing  ("ke- 
tab 'Ibri '■),  and  dissensions  between  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  (^sj  it-S). 

Tlie  Tosefta  to  this  treatise  is  divided  into  two 
chapters,  and  contains,  in  adilition  to  amplifications 
of  the  mishnaic  sayings,  various  interesting  ma.\ims, 
of  which  the  foHowing  may  be  mentioned:  "The 
book  of  Ben  Sira  (Ecclesiasticus  [Sirach])  and  all 
l)ooUs  of  later  date  are  no  longer  canonical  "  (ii.  13). 
The  "Tobele  Shaharit"  (  — "  Jlorning  Baptists";  see 
Jew.  Encvc.  v.  230)  said  to  the  Pharisees:  "We  re- 
proach you  for  uttering  the  Holy  Name  before  your 
bodies  have  been  cleansed  of  their  impurities  "  (ii.  20). 

,1.  J.  Z.  L. 

YAH  SHIMEKA  :  Hymn  of  five  long  stanzas 
whiclj  forms  the  introduction  to  the  Kaddish  be- 
fore "  Bareku  "  in  the  morning  service  of  the  second 
da.y  of  New-Year  in  the  ritual  of  the  Sephardim  ;  it 
is  signed  with  the  acrostic  "  Yehudah,"  and  is  at- 
tributed to  Judah  ha-Levi  (Zunz,  "Literaturgesch." 
p.  413).  The  refrain,  "  Yishtabbah,"etc.,  is  quoted 
from  the  Kaddish  mentioned,  and  suggested  by  its 
rhythm  the  shaping  of  the  whole  hymn  in  one  of  the 
favorite  rhythmic  figures  of  Arab  music.  As  witli 
so  many  other  melodies  of  the  Sephardic  tradition, 
and  particularly  with  those  for  the  penitential  sea- 
son, its  ancient  Oriental  tuneis  also  utilized  forotlier 
hymns.  Such  are  the  verses  "Shinaunim  "  by  Solo- 
mon ibn  Gabirol,  occupying  a  similar  position  in  the 
Atonement  services,  and  Judah  ha-Levi's  other 
hymn,  "  Yede  rashim,"  which  takes  its  place  on  the 
first  day  of  New-Year,  as  well  as  the  following  Kad- 
dish itself  and  the  more  familiar  hymns  En  Kelo- 


i 


Allegretto. 


YAH   SHIMEKA 
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*  ^ 
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lo 


kas 


seh; 


He    - 

'e    - 

zan 

ti 

we  -   he         -          e 

We  -  ek 

yo  - 

mer. 

ye  -   zir 

De  -   rash 

- 

ti     - 

hu. 

pe  -  gash 

Ha   - 

ba  - 

hir, . . 

we  -  or        mas 

Last  time. 


=iSii: 


-+- 


e  -    man   -    ti 

ho  -  mer,  e  - 
ti  -  hu,  le  - 
hir be- 


nas 

ta   -  'a 
mah 
mik 


lo 

esh  -  'al.  . . . 

le 

yo   -   zero 

mig 

-  dal      "oz. . . . 

en 

ma  -  sak 

we    -    lo    n 

ma 
we  -  zur 
we  -    en 


seh; 
seh; 
seh; 
seh; 


Yish  -    tab  -    bah,. 


Wz 


pill  lento. 


rit. 


I 


yit    -    pa 


yit    -    ro  -    mam,     we    -    yit 


nas  -  se. 
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Ya^ya 


HENU  ami  Adox  'Oi.am  at  llic  close  of  the  devolioiis 
on  the  same  solemn  days.  The  melody  thus  becomes 
in  the  Spanish  and  Portngncse  ritual  a  "representa- 
tive theme"  fortius  New-Year  festival.  The  quaint 
tune  presents  several  autiiiue  and  Drieiitul  features. 
One  is  the  repetition  of  the  iniddh;  jjhrase  as  many 
times  as  the  varying  length  of  the  te.xts  to  which 
it  is  chanted  may  render  necessary.  The  presence 
in  the  same  melody  of  u  note  sometimes  natural 
an<l  sometimes  Hal  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
scale  is  that  of  the  "immutable  system"  of  the 
ancients  (see  Gevaert,  "Histoire  et  Theoric  de  la 
Musiipie  de  I'.Vnticiuite."  i.  1(15  et  *f'/.).  A  verv 
similar  jH'culiarily  in  melodies  from  Asia  Minor  is 
exhibited  and  discussed  in  Bourgault-Ducaiidray, 
"Trente  Melodies  Populaires  de  Griice  et  d'Orieut," 
No.  1(!. 
A.  F.  L.  C. 

YAHBI-ENU.    See  Ne'ilah  (Hymn  Tunes,  I). 

YAHYA:  Portuguese  family  of  the  :Midillc 
Ages,  members  of  which  were  prominent  in  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  Certain  individuals 
of  the  family  boretlieaddilional  cognomen  "Negro." 
with  reference  to  the  Moors,  from  whom  several  of 
their  estates  had  been  obt;iined.  The  more  promi- 
nent meinl)ers  of  the  family  are  as  follows: 

1.  Yahya  ibn  Ya'ish  (:;"j;'):  Flourished  in 
Lisbon  in  the  eleventh  century;  died  about  1150. 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  Jews,  and 
King  Alfon.sol.  honored  him  for  his  courage.  After 
the  con(iuest  of  Santarem  the  king  presented  him 
with  twocovintry  houses  that  had  belonged  to  the 
Moors,  wherefore  h(^  assumed  the  name  "Negro." 

2.  Joseph  ibn  Yahya  ha-Zaken:  Grandson 
of  Yahya  ibii  Ya'ish  (No.  1);  lived  in  Lisbon  in  the 
ndddle  (jf  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  so  wealthy 
that  he  built  a  synagogue  at  his  own  expense.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  Tahnudic  ccjuunentary  that  is 
no  longer  e.xtant. 

3.  Solomon  ibn  Yahya  ha-Zaken:  Son  of 
Joseph  ibu  Yahya  (No.  i);  died  before  13U0.  He 
eiuUavored  to  check  the  growing  love  of  luxury 
among  his  coreligionists,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  incur  the  haired  and  envy  of  the  Christians. 

4.  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ha-Zaken  ben  Solo- 
mon :  llo<ly  physician  to  King  Fi.'rdinand  until  Kiid, 
when  he  lost  the  favorof  his  master.  He  thereupiui 
entered  the  service  of  Henry  of  Castile,  who  made 
him  the  head  of  the  Jewish  commuiiilies  of  his 
realm  ;  and  he  enjoyed  a  yearly  income  of  r),000  golil 
ducats,  whiell  sum  was  levied  as  a  ta.x.  Ho  died  at 
a  ripe  ag(;  in  Toledo. 

5.  Joseph  ibn  Yahya  ben  Solomon  :  liroiher 
of  (b-daliali  (No. -1);  famous  for  his  pby>ii-al  beauty 
and  also  for  his  poetic  ability.  He  hfl  Portugal  with 
his  brother  and  .settled  in  Caslih'.  He  was  Iheautlior 
of  some  liturgical  poems,  luil  they  were  (lest  royeil  in 
a  conllagralion.  Joseph  was  a  pupil  of  Solomon  ben 
Adret,  at  wh<ise  death  he  wrote  an  elegy  in  socalled 
echo  rime  that  has  often  been  reprinteiL  He  de- 
frayed the  cost  of  repairing  a  synagogue  built  in 
Calatayud  liy  one  of  his  ancestors,  Aaron  ibn 
Yahya. 

e!  David  ibn  Yahya  Negro  bon  Gedaliah 
(ha-Rab  shel  Set'arad)  :   A  pmniinenl  figure  dur- 


ing tlie  war  lietween  the  kings  of  Caxillc  und  Por- 
tugal, liy  divulging  a  sc-crel  In-  succei-ded  iu  fius- 
tratiiig  the  plot  of  t^ueen  Lconom  to  murder  lier 
.Son-in  law.  and  as  n  rewanl  lie  was  appointed  ihief 
rabbi  of  Castile,  while  King  Joao  of  Portugal  dis- 
pos<'d  of  his  estates  in  that  country.  At  the  time  4if 
his  death,  which  o<'Curr<'d  at  Toletio  in  Oct.,  VAHT>. 
hi-  belli  the  post  of  "aluio.xarife  "  for  King  Kenli- 
nanil  nf  Caslih'.      Ilisti^mbslone  has  iM-eri  pnmrved. 

7.  Judah  ibn  Yahya  If egTO  ben  David :  JJorii 
in  Toledo  in  the  mlihlle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Together  with  his  brother  Solomon  he  emigrau-d  to 
Portugal  in  the  year  <if  Urror,  13U1.  Judali  was 
employed  for  a  long  linu?  in  the  Service  of  l^ueiii 
Philippa,  thf  consortof  Joilo  I.,  and  he  had  al.so  con- 
siderable inlluence  with  the  king.  When  Vicente 
Ferrer  asked  permission  to  carry  on  u  propaganda 
against  the  Jews  in  Portugal,  the  king,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Judah,  informed  him  (Ferrer)  that  his  re- 
iiu'est  would  be  granted  on  condition  that  lie  place  a 
re<l-hot  crown  upon  liisheail.  Judah  was  one  of  iIk- 
most  prominent  poets  of  his  time,  and  wrote  several 
elegies  deploring  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  Spanish 
brethren.  Among  these  poems  nmy  W  imnlioned: 
(1)  an  elegy  beginning  with  the  wonis  ^t<nc"1  mi.T 
and  written  in  continuous  rime;  (2)  one  beginning 
with  the  words  t<-)3  IfK  f>K  i>K:  (3)  an  elegy 
on  the  persecutiiuis  of  131'J  in  Seville,  Aiulalnsiu. 
Castile,  Provence,  and  Aragon  (printed  in  I.jiiids- 
liuth's  "'Ammude  ha'Ahodah."  p.  80);  (4)  tlireo 
])oeins  that  have  been  )iiinted  in  Carir.oly's  "Dilire 
ha-Yamiin  lilteue  Yahya,"  p.  12;  (5)  nu  elegy  for 
the  Ninth  of  All.  He  was  also  the  author  of  res|Hin.sa 
and  of  several  |iiyyu1iui;  among  the  latter  are  a 
hymn  to  be  leciteil  before  the  prayer  lOKC  '1113. 
and  another  which  appeared  in  "Shc|(el  ha-Kodesh," 
p]i.  (17.  <i>*. 

8.  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ben  Solomon  (Mea- 
tre  Guedelha  Fysico  e  Astrologo) :  I'oiiugucM) 
pliilo>;o|ilier  and  astrologer;  born  ill  Lisbon  about 
11(10.  Before  he  w  as  thirty  years  of  age  hv  wiis  ap- 
|>uinted  court  astrologer  to  JoAo  L  I  pou  the  denlli 
of  that  king  (113:1)  the  hitter's  son  lluarte  pit-panil 
for  his  coronation,  but  (iedaliali  warned  him  against 
it;  and  wlnii  the  prime  insisted  on  assuniiii;;  the 
crown  tlieastrologerprophe?(ii'd  that  his  reltfti  would 
bebrief  ami  unhappy.  letter,  wlieii  Duarte  fellshk 
he  attributed  his  illness  to  I  his  I'vil  pnipliwy.  Hiidtlif 
oppressive  nu'asures  against  the  Jews  wcri-  iiiado 
still  mori-  severe. 

9.  Solomon  ibn  Ya^ya  ben    David  :    .\   [ht- 
soii  of  ]irominence  during  Ihi'  reign  I'f  Alb>n«o  V  of 
Portugal,  he  anil  his  entire  family  UIng  admin.  .1  .i; 
court,      lie  was  rabbi  of  the  LislMin  i-omiii 
forbade  his    chililri'ii  anil   relatives   t..   ., 
property  becans*-  ho  fon-siiw  the  ■ 

tions.     Ills  ileiilliiH'cumsl  befon- 111  1  > 

10.  Solomon  ibn  Yiiljya  bon  David:   I'lomi. 
uent  scholar  wh..  "  .-  I.ljl.iv  b-t..  t,  ,1  by  .\'r..ir...  V 
He  was  the  fa' 

mudini  "  ;  he  di  ' 

shown. 

11.  Joaoph  ibn  Yaljyn  bon  David-  W-rvt 
I  I'.'-'i;    was  an  'end  of  .\ 

I  died  him  "111'  He  w»- 

kiug  for  out  dissuading  llic  Jvwt  (tuiu  iuiliiiisiug 
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their  lov(>  of  lu.xur}-.  When  some  of  the  exiled 
Spiitiisli  Jews  settled  in  Portiigiil,  they  were  re- 
gardrd  with  disfavor  by  tlic  Port ugiiese  Jews,  and 
Josejili  ilid  liis  best  to  remove  this  animosity.  King 
Joilo  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  allowed  the  Jews 
to  settle  in  the  kingdom,  and  when  he  endeavored 
hiter  toconvcrt  them  to  Christianity  he  chose  Joseph 
as  tlie  tirst  to  receive  baptism  (1495).  Joseph 
thereupon  lied,  together  with  his  sous  David  Meir 
and  Solomon,  taking  with  him  100,000  crusados. 
He  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  for  some  time,  and 
finally  landed  in  Castile,  where  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  burned  at  the  stake.  Through  the  intervention 
of  Duke  Alvarez  de  Bragan(;a  he  was  permitted  to 
continue  his  journey  ;  and  after  a  five  months'  voy- 
age he  landed  in  Pisa,  Italy,  where  he  and  his  fam- 
ily were  put  in  irons  by  the  troops  of  Charles  VIII., 
■who  was  about  to  invest  that  city.  By  sacrificing 
enormous  sums  of  money  he  obtained  his  liberty, 
and  [ilaced  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara.  In  the  beginning  he  was  well  treated, 
but  later  lie  was  accused  of  endeavoring  to  induce 
the  JIaranos  to  return  to  Judaism  and  was  tortured. 
He  freed  himself  from  this  charge  by  paying  7,000 
gold  pieces,  but  he  died  as  a  result  of  the  tortures  he 
had  endured  (1498).  A  legend  relates  that  his  tomb 
was  located  near  that  of  the  prophet  Hosea.  It  is 
said  that  a  copy  of  Maimonides'  "  Yad"  was  made 
for  him  in  1473  liy  Solomon  ben  Alsark,  or  Alsarkon. 

12.  Dinah  Yahya :  Wife  of  David  ibn  Yal.iya 
ben  Joseph  (No.  15).  Disguised  in  masculine  attire 
she  fled  from  Portugal  together  with  her  father-in- 
law-  and  her  husband  ;  and  during  the  flight  she  ab- 
stained from  meat,  subsisting  on  bread  and  water 
only.  Arriving  in  Pisa,  she  sought  refuge  from  the 
French  troops  on  top  of  a  tower  twenty  meters  high ; 
and  when  discovered  she  is  said  to  have  leaped  to 
the  ground  without  suffering  injury.  She  tied  to 
Florence,  where  she  gave  birth  to  her  son  Joseph. 

13.  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ben  David:  Phi- 
losopher; born  in  Lisbon  1437;  died  at  Constanti- 
nople in  Oct.,  1487.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Shib'ah 
'Enayim,"on  the  seven  cardinal  virtues  of  the  Jews, 
which  appeared  in  Constantinople  in  1543,  and  later 
in  Venice.  During  a  sojourn  in  Constantinople  he 
advocated  a  union  of  the  Karaites  and  Rabbiuites. 

14.  David  ibn  Yahya  ben  Solomon :  Born 
1455;  died  1.538.  He  was  rabbi  of  the  Lisbon  com- 
munity in  1476.  Accused  of  inducing  the  Marauos 
to  relapse  into  Judaism,  he  was  sentenced  by  King 
Joao  II.  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  He  fled  to  Naples 
with  his  family,  but  was  captured ;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  sell  his  library  in  order  to  secure  suffi- 
cient money  to  purchase  his  liberty.  On  his  release 
he  fled  to  Corfu,  and  later  went  to  Larta,  where  he 
died  in  extreme  poverty.  lie  was  the  author  of  a 
Hebrew  grammar  entitled  "Leshon  Limmudim," 
which  was  published  in  Constantinople  (1506,  1528) 
and  in  Venice  (1542).  While  at  Larta  he  wrote  to 
the  wealthy  Jew  Isaiah  Messene,  asking  his  aid ;  and 
this  letter  was  copied  by  Joseph  David  Sinzheim,  and 
later  published  by  Gratz  ("Gesch."  viii.  482-483). 
According  to  Carmoly,  David  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works  also :  "  Kab  we-Naki "  (Lisbon,  n.d.), 
a  commentary  on  the  Jlishnah  ;  a  selection  of  the  best 
explanations  by  various  commentators  on  the  Bible 


(2d  ed.,  Venice,  1518;  4th  ed.,  Salonica,  1522); 
"Shekel  ha-Kodesh  "  (Constantinople,  1520),  on  the 
rules  for  Hebrew  poetry;  "Tehillah  le-Dawid,"  an 
uncompleted  conmientary  on  the  Psalms;  "  Ililkot 
Terefot"  {ib.  1520);  and  a  commentary  on  Maimon- 
ides' "Moreh,"  apjicnded  to  his  above-mentioned 
letter  of  supplication  to  ^lesseue. 

15.  David  ibn  Yahya  ben  Joseph.  See  Jew. 
Encyc.  vi.  553. 

16.  Solomon  ibn  Yahya  ben  Joseph :  A 
Portuguese  exile  who  fled  with  his  family  to  Rsa. 
lie  left  his  relatives  and  went  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
died  in  1533. 

17.  Meir  ibn  Yahya  ben  Joseph:  Author  of 
a  poetic  introduction  to  the  "Cuzari  "  (Fano,  1506). 
He  lived  at  Pisa,  and  later  settled  in  Oulina  (xy^JIX). 
Italy,  where  he  died  in  1.530. 

18.  Joseph  ibn  Yahya  ben  David.  See  Jew. 
ExcYC.  vi.  .553. 

19.  Judah  ibn  Yahya  ben  Joseph  :  Physi- 
cian; born  in  Imola,  Italy,  1529;  died  in  Bologna 
1560.  He  studied  medicine  at  Padua,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  a  pupil  of  Mei'r  Katzenellenbogen.  Re- 
ceiving his  medical  degree  in  1557,  he  settled  as  a 
practitioner  in  Bologna. 

20.  David  ibn  Yahya  ben  Joseph:  President 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Naples;  died  in  1565. 
He  was  a  cousin  of  David  ibn  Yahya  (No.  14),  the 
author  of  "Leshon  Limmudim,"  under  whom  he 
studied,  and  was  the  author  of  a  eulogy  which  ap- 
peared in  that  work. 

21.  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ben  Joseph:  Tal- 
mudist;  born  at  Imola,  Italy,  1515;  died,  probably 
in  Alexandria,  about  1587.  He  studied  in  the  yeshi- 
bah  at  Ferrara  under  Jacob  Finzi  and  Abraham  and 
Israel  Rovigo.  In  1549  he  settled  in  Rovigo,  where 
he  remained  until  1562,  in  which  year  the  burning 
of  the  Talmud  took  place  in  Italy.  He  then  went  to 
Codiniola,  and  three  years  later  to  Salonica,  whence 
he  returned  in  1567  to  his  native  town.  Expelled 
with  other  Jews  bj'  Pope  Pius  V.,  and  suffering  a 
loss  of  10,000  gold  pieces,  he  went  to  Pesaro,  and 
thence  to  Ferrara,  where  he  remained  till  1575. 
During  the  ensuing  eight  years  he  led  a  wandering 
life,  and  finally  settled  in  Alexandria.  His  chief  work 
was  the  "Sefer  Shalshelet  ha-Kabbalah,"  called  also 
"Sefer  Yahya,"  on  which  he  labored  for  more  than 
forty  years.  This  work  is  not  without  defects,  hav- 
ing suffered  either  by  reason  of  the  author's  itiner- 
ant mode  of  life  or  through  faulty  copying  of  the 
original  manuscript.  Its  contents  are  as  follows: 
(1)  history  and  genealogy  of  the  Jews  from  the  time 
of  Moses  until  that  of  Moses  Norzi  (1.587);  (2)  ac- 
count of  the  heavenly  bodies,  Creation,  the  soul, 
magic,  and  evil  spirits;  (3)  history  of  the  peoples 
among  which  the  Jews  have  dwelt,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  author's  coreligionists 
up  to  his  time.  The  value  of  this  work  is,  however, 
lessened  considerably  by  the  facts  that  the  writer  has 
included  many  oral  narratives  which  he  gathered 
partly  in  his  home,  partly  in  Salonica  and  Alexan- 
dria, and  that  he  often  lacks  the  ability  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  fiction.  For  these  reasons  the  book 
has  been  called  "  The  Chain  of  Lies  " ;  but  Loeb  has 
proved  that  it  is  more  accurate  than  many  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be.    The  "  Shalshelet  ha-Kabbalah  "  was 
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Yahyii  Ihn  Yii*isb 
(about  l(l")5) 

I 
Judab  Ibn  Yahjra 


Joseph  ibn  Yahva  ha-Zakrn 
(about  12.5(1) 

I 
Solomon  ibn  Yiitiva  ha-Zaken 
(died  before  13(J0) ' 


?  Ya(iya 


Gedallah  Ibn  Y'ahva  ha-Zaken 
(about  iXi.'>) 

I 
David  ihn  Y'ahva 
(died  Oct..  Kiiii) 

I 


Joseph  ha-Meshorer 
(about  1335) 

I 

Solomon  Ibn  Y'a^lya 

(about  1375) 


Solomon  Ibn  Y'ahja 
(died  113U) 


Judah  ha-Mcshorer 
(about  1365-1430) 


David  ibn  Yahya 

(about  UMl] 

I 


Gedaliuh  Ibn  Yaljya 
(about  14(Jt)-k)) 


Solomon  ibn  Y'ahya 
(died  U90) 

I 

David  ihn  Y'ahya 

(U55-153H) 

I 

Jacob  Tarn  Ihn  Y'ahya 

(about  1475-1542) 


Gedaliah  ihn  Y'ahya 
(14:i7-H7) 

I 

Abigail 

=  Joseph  ibn  Y'ahya 


Joseph  Ihn  Yahya 
(14:i5-i)fi)  ■ 


David  ibn  Yahva  ha-Dayyan  Solomon  Ihn  Yahya 

(14(l.-Al543l  (1470-153:)) 

=  Dinah  | 

I  Joseph  Ibn  Y'ahya 

Joseph  Ibn  Yahva  (about  1550) 

(1494-15:!9)  =  AhiRall  1 


Melr  Ibn  Yahya 
Idled  1530) 


fiedallah  ibn  Y'ahya 
(died  1575) 

I 


Joseph  ha-Uofe  ibn  Y'ahya 
(died  1573) 

I 


Jacob  Tarn 
Ihn  Y'aljva 
(died  15%) 


Moses  ihn 

Y'aliyu 
(about  1595) 


Moses  ihn 

Yahva 
(about  1535) 

I 
Gedaliah  Ibn 

Yahva 
(about  1B20) 


Jacob  Tam 
Ihn  Y'ahya 
(about  1595) 


David  ihn  Yahya 
(d.  15(io)  ■ 

I 

Ahlkam  Ibn  Yahya 

(about  Kilili 


Gedaliah  Ibn  Y'ahva 
(1515-87) 


Judah  ha-Rofe  ibn 
Y'ahya 

(laaa-fiO) 


Joseph  Ibn  Yal)ya 
(about  Itil(l) 


Gedaliah  Ihn  Yahya 
(about  1IM4I) 


Moses  Ibn  Y'ahya 
(about  1045) 


David  Ibn  Ya()ya 
(alKUil  ItVC) 


Judah  ihn  Yahya     Moses  Ibn  Yatiya   Solomon  Ibn  Y'ahya  David  Ibn  Yaliya 
(about  IBIO)  (about  1615)  (about  1630)  (about  1635) 


Hana  Ibn  Y'ahya 
(about  163S) 


~1 
a  daughter 


Moses  Gedaliah  Ihn  Yahva 
(about  1050) 


Noah  Ibn  Y'ahya 
(about  1650) 


Davlil  Ibn  Y'al)ya 
(about  1630) 


llananii'l  Ibn  Yat)ya 
(aUnit  1650) 

S.    O. 


Vaiiva  I'ediukkk. 


piiblislipcl  al  Vniicc,  1587;  Cracow,  loOC;  Aiiister- 
(1am.  l(;i)7;  Zoliiiev,  1802,  1804;  I'olonnoye,  1814; 
and  L<nil)cr(:,  1862. 

Gctlaliali  was  the  alleged  author  of  twenty-one 
otlier  works,  wiiich  he  enumerates  at  the  end  of  liis 
"Shiilslielet,"  and  wliirli  are  meiitioneil  also  in  IJen- 
jaeob's  "O/ar  Im-Sefarim  "  (pp.  .MIO-.'ilM). 

22.  Jacob  Tam  ibn  Yahya  ben  David: 
Tiirliish  riilihi;  lived  from  aboiil  1  IT."i  to  l.'>4'->.  lie 
WHS  ])r()bably  rabbi  <if  Saloniea,  and  was  a  Taliniid- 
i.stof  reiuite.  nenjamiii  ben  Abraham  Miital,  in  the 
preface  to  his  "  Tninmat  Yesharim,"  mentions  Jacob 


Tam  as  tlie  author  of  the  following  works:  n 
commentary  on  Alfasi;  tlie  completion  of  Nlssiin  Go- 
rondi's  haliikot  entitled  "  MniL-ieh  Nissini";  n  roin- 
meiitary  on  H.  Nis.sim's  liidakot  enlilled  ""Al  lia- 
Nissiin";  controversial  writings  against  R.  Nis.sini; 
Talnnidic  decisions;  and  responsii  and  derashot. 
All  these  works  were  destroye<l  in  a  tire  at  Conslunti 
noiile.  .lacob  Tain  publislied  I.eon  ben  Massoni's 
"Sefer  Yosippmi  "  (l-'ilO),  and  wrote  an  opinion  of 
Aliraham  ben  .Silomon  Treves's  "  Hirkal  Abraham  " 
(1512;.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  nibbinical  confer 
cnco  which  coiivene<l  in  May.  1520.  to  dissolve  the 
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ban  placi'd  on  Slialticl,  "  kaliijalik  "  ("  praefectus 
auht")  to  Sultan  Sulaiinan,  on  arcount  of  which 
Slialticl  liad  ln'fn  clisohari.'i'il  fniin  his  office. 

23.  Joseph  iba  Yahya  bar  Jacob  Tarn : 
Hoiu  iu  Constantiiioplc;  body-physician  lo  SulUin 
Sulaiman.  Joseph  was  obliged  to  be  in  constant  at- 
tendance during  the  sultan's  tiavels  and  in  time  of 
war;  and  lie  met  his  death  in  battle  (1573).  The 
poet  Saadia  Lougo  wrote  an  elegy  in  Josejili's  honor 
which  was  printed  in  the  "Seder  Zemanuini."  Jo 
sephdefraj'ed  tlie  cost  of  publishing  the"Shib'ah 
"Euayim,"  the"  Leshon  Limnmdim,"  and  the  "Shek- 
el ha-Kodesh."  all  written  by  bis  ancestors. 

24.  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ben  Jacob  Tarn : 
Physician  and  scholar;  born  iu  Constantinople;  died 
there  1575.  He  officiated  as  rabbi  and  teacher  in 
Salonica  and  Adrianople  until  1548,  in  which  year 
he  went  to  Constantinople  and  devoted  himself  to 
Hebrew  literature.  He  left  numerous  manuscripts, 
several  of  wliicli  are  still  extant  in  the  Orient. 

25.  Tam  ibn  Yahya  ben  Gedaliah:  Born  in 
Constantinople  in  the  mi(klle  of  the  si.\tecntli  cen- 
tury. He  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his  father, 
and  used  his  wealth  to  promote  Jewish  literature. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  settled  iu  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Salonica,  where  he  was  intimate  with 
several  well-known  poets,  among  them  Abraham 
Reuben  and  Saadia  Lougo.  His  own  literary  elTorts 
consisted  in  compiling  the  commentaries  left  by  his 
forefathers  on  tlie  writings  of  Alfasi,  R.  Nissim,  and 
Moses  ben  Nahman.  He  completed  this  task  iu 
l.o'Jo,  but  died  before  the  work  was  published. 
Eliezer  Shoslian  and  Meir  Yizhaki  were  called  to  his 
deathbed  and  entrusted  with  the  task  of  publishing 
the  work,  whicli  appeared  at  Venice  in  1623,  under 
the  title  "  She'elot  u-Teshubot  Ohole  Shem." 

26.  Moses  ibn  Yahya  ben  Gedaliah:  Turk- 
ish physician  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  resided  in  Constantinople,  and  during  an 
epidemic  of  the  plague  he  not  oul_y  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  fortime  to  aiding  the  sulTerers,  Init  also 
rendered  medical  assistance  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
He  was  known  throughout  Turkey  for  his  generous 
hospitality. 

27.  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ben  Moses:  Born 
at  Salonica  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; son  of  5Io.ses  ibn  Yahya  (>ro.  26).  He  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  letters,  and  gathered  about  him  no 
less  than  thirty-two  litterateurs  in  order  to  culti- 
vate Hebrew  poetry.  Among  the  most  prominent 
members  of  this  circle  were  Judah  Zarka  and  Israel 
Najara.  The  names  of  these  poets  and  some  of  the 
verses  written  by  them  in  Gedaliah 's  honor  liave 
been  printed  iu  Carmoly's  "Dibre  hu-Yamim." 

Other  members  of  the  Yahya  family  whose  rela- 
tionship to  tlie  persons  mentioned  above  has  not 
been  established  are  as  follows: 

28.  Bonsenior  ibn  Yahya  (called  also  Maestro 
ibn  Yahya)  :  Author  of  a  poem  on  chess.  It  ap- 
peared first  at  Mantua  (1549)  and  later  in  a  Latin 
translation  at  Oxford  (1703),  Prankfort-on-tbe-Maiu 
(1767),  and  Presbnrg. 

29.  Judah  ibn  Yahya  ben  Gedaliah  :  Italian 
scholar  of  the  eighteenth  century;  lived  in  Padua 
and  in  Venice.  He  sought  the  advice  of  Meir  Katzen- 
ellenbogen  witli  regard  to  intimate  family  affairs. 


the  incident  being  mentioned  in  Meir's  responsa 
(No.  5;i). 

30.  Reuben  ibn  Yahya  ben  Solomon  Hez- 
ekiah :  iSorn  iu  ]>ugo,  Italy,  at  the  close  of  the 
.seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Isaac  Fano, 
and  was  appointed  rabbi  of  Lugo  diu-ing  the  lifetime 
of  his  teacher.  He  was  the  author  of  a  haskamah 
which  appears  in  the  preface  to  Lampronti's  "  Pahad 
Yizhak." 

31.  Samuel  ibn  Yahya  :  Rabbi  in  Amsterdam 
in  the  si.xleentb  and  seventeenth  centuries;  author 
of  "Triuta  Discursos"  (Amsterdam,  1630),  thirty 
sermons  in  Spanish. 

32.  Solomon  ibn  Yahya:  A  Portuguese  exile 
who  .settled  iu  Ancona,  where  he  was  burned  at  the 
stake  by  order  of  Po])c  Paid  IV. 

33.  Zerahiah  ibn  Yahya:  Scholar  of  Lugo, 
Italy;  nourished  about  1730.  In  his  latter  years 
he  held  the  office  of  ab  bet  din  in  his  native  town. 
He  is  mentioned  iu  Lampronti's  "Pahad  Yizhak" 
(iii.  20a). 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Z.  C.  pp.  223.  233,  381,  394,  409,  4B1.  405. 
499,  .5:31;  idem,  G'.  T.  p.  4:}4:  De  Itossi, /Xzionui  i'l ;  Luzzatl^i, 
PitiUqt)mt:nn,  p.  :J5;  (Jeiger,  Mcin  (Imfnajim,  p.  72;  Con- 
forte,  Kiitr  ha-l)i>ii)t.  ed. Cassel ;  Azulal,  Shem  lui-GcdoHm, 
1.  92;  ii.  11,  1.5,  :U.  411;  Orient.  Lit.  vii.  542,  .501;  xii.  4.5,5: 
Jost's  Aunalen,  ii.  26;  Curmoly,  Hisli<ire  ilrs  Mnleeitts 
Juifs,  pp.  12:i.  ItU,  Brussels,  IW4;  Ers<li  jnul  Cniln-r.  Kuei/c. 
ii.: 'xx.\i.  fill,  SO;  Ni-pi-Gliiroudi. 'J'.id  .(>■(  ai.luli  Visniil.  pp. 
132,  14S,  149;  Dulies,  ;\'(i;i<lf  Kr:lujiii)ii.  p.  .>!;  I.c.liiliuli  ilm 
Yaliva.  SJidlsIielrt  Ua-Rdtihahih  ;  Lielitzsi-li,  Ziir  (irxili.  dcr 
Jlidi.-ielien  i'ntM. .  pp.  ;i,  HT,  ?».  TO,  77,  i.5.s.  174;  l!;iss,  Sific 
Ycshriiiin.fi\.  Znilii,-v,  isini.  p.  l.sd ;  J.  Loeli,  in  H.  /■;../. xvii. 
93-9.5;  I'ninlii'l,  m  y,t  it.<ilnift  fUr  die  Ileliviiisci)  Interesnen 
d€.'<Jiid,  iiilntms,  li.  T.s;  Iteifinann,  in  Ha-Maijiiid,  1S04,  viii. 
190-191;  Helii:  Bihl.  ii.  till.  vi.  4.58-4.59,  xvi.  4ii;  Manasseh 
ben  Israel,  Nishmat  Hainiini.  iii.  21;  Landshuth,  \liinninlc- 
ha-'Almdah.xxx.;  Carmoly.  Dilire  iKt-Vinnim  li-litiie  Ynh- 
ya,  Fi-ankf'irt-i.n-the-Main.  Is,',(i;  KaysiTlinLr.  (i'scli.  d^i  Jh- 
den  in  pnrt\t\t(d ;  iih-m,  liiht.  l-'.^p.-Pnit .-.1  iid.  p.  .5;ia  :  Slein- 
sclineider.  Cirf.  ISi«l\.  eels.  .Mil,  .SI14-SI10,  1UIJ2.  1475-1470,  2420- 
2407,  2005;  idem,  Sehach  hci  den  Juden. 

J.  s.  o. 

YA'ISH,  DAVID  B.  ABRAHAM  IBN  :  Rep- 
resentative of  the  conuiiuiiily  of  .Seville  and  contem- 
porary of  Asher  b.  Jehiel.  He  was  probably  a 
brother  of  Solomon  b.  Abraham  ibn  Ya'isli  and  the 
father  of  the  Solomou  b.  David  ibn  Ya'ish  mentioned 
by  Judah  b.  Asher  ("Zikron  Yehudah,"  p.  12a). 

HiBLiOBRAPiiY  :  Ibn  Verga,  Sliehet  TeUudah,  pp.  18, 31 ;  Gratz, 
Geach.  vii.  .541  et  j>r(/.:  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Ueiicrs.  pp.  686, 
939;  Helir.  Bi)it.  vi.  115  (on  the  identity),  xvll.  119,  xix.  93  et 
$eq.;  Jost's  Annalcn.  i.  231,  302;  AsUer  b.  Jeblel,  iicifjjoiisa* 
Nos.  13,  2 ;  18,  1. 
n.  M.  K. 

YAKIM.     Sec  Alcimis. 

YAKINI,    ABRAHAM.      See   ABnAnAM    n.v- 

Y  A  K I M . 

YAKKAR    BEN    SAMUEL,    HA-LEVI   I.  : 

German  scholar  of  the  eleventh  century;  lived  for  a 
short  time  in  Spcyer.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Kalony- 
miis  of  Rome,  and  questions  addressed  b}'  him  to 
Ivalonymiis  have  been  preserved  ("  Sbibbole  ha- 
Leket,"  viii.);  several  of  these  referred  to  a  custom 
observed  among  the  Jews  of  Speyer  only.  The 
same  subject  is  treated  by  Mordecai  ("B.  M."  i.x.). 

Bibmogbapht;  Kohn,  Mnrdekai  hen  Hillel.  pp.  120,  127,  and 
notes,  Breslau,  1878;  Fuenn,  iTciicsct  Yisrael,  pp.  069-670; 
Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  567. 
E.   C.  S.    O. 

YAKKAR    BEN    SAMUEL  HA-LEVI  II.: 

German  seliolar  and  liturgical  poet  of  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  flourished  in  Cologne 
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and  in  Mayence.  He  was  related  to  Jlelrof  Rothcn- 
burg,  in  whose  responsa  he  is  several  times  nicii- 
tioued;  and  he  was  a  pupil  of  H.  Jchiel  of  Paris. 
His  marginal  glosses  to  Abot  are  still  preserved  in 
manuscript.  He  was,  besides,  the  author  of  the 
following  liturgical  poems:  a  "yozer"  for  a  Sab- 
bath festival;  an  "ofan";  a  "zulat,"  poem  to  be 
sung  before  tlie  recital  of  the  "Shemoueh  'Esreh  "; 
a  "Kedushshah,"  to  be  sung  at  the  repetition  of  the 
"Shemoneh  'Esreh";  a  zulat,  poem  beginning 
with  the  words  "Ezkerah  Elohim"  and  meant  for 
the  Sabbath  following  tlie  20th  of  Tamniuz,  in 
memory  of  the  martyrs  of  Pforzheim,  1267;  a 
KcduslLshah,  poem  in  eleven  lines,  with  continu- 
ous rime;  a  "Ge'ullah"  of  three  cantos,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  stanzas  of  five  lines;  and  an  elegy 
on  Zion,  in  which  the  author's  name  is  twice  men- 
tioned. As  Yakkar  and  his  father,  Samuel  ben  Abra- 
ham, fell  victims  in  the  butcliery  of  1271,  the  zulat 
in  memory  of  the  Pforzheim  martyrs  must  have 
been  written  shortly  before  his  death. 

BiBI.KiCKAPHv:  Zunz,  .S.  P.  p.  :2;  idem,  Liiteraturgexch.  pp. 
4S7-ISK;  iilcrn,  Z.  <l.  pp.  IIXI.  im,  111),  ItB;  I-andshuUi,  'Am- 
muik  ha-'AlttMlaJi.  p.  1.3~:  (ir<>s.s,  Oallia  JutUiird,  pp.  ,51)6- 
568;  Kohn.  Mnritrhai  hen  Hilkl,  pj).  r-i7-l;,'S;  Fuenn,  Keiif- 
fct  Yianicl,  p.  liTU. 
E.  c.  S.    O. 

YAIiKTJT  ("Compilation");  called  also  Yalkut 
Shim'oni  ("The  Compilation  of  Simeon"):  A  hag- 
gadic  compilation  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. From  such  older  haggadot  as  were  accessible 
to  him,  the  author  collected  various  interpretations 
and  explanations  of  Biblical  passages,  and  arranged 
these  according  to  the  sequence  of  those  portions  of 
the  Bible  to  which  they  referred.  Tlie  in<lividual 
elucidations  form  an  organic  whole  only  in  so  far  as 
they  refer  to  the  same  Biljlical  passage. 
Contents.  Lengtlij'  citations  from  ancient  works 
are  often  abi'idged  or  are  only  partiall}' 
quoted,  the  remainder  being  cited  elsewhere.  Since 
the  interpretations  of  tlie  ancient  e.\egetes  usually 
referred  to  several  pass:iges,  and  since  the  Yalkut 
endeavored  to  quote  all  such  explanations,  repeti- 
tions were  inevitable,  and  liaggadio  sayings  relating 
to  two  or  more  sections  of  the  Bible  were  often 
duplicated.  In  many  instances,  however,  onlj'  the 
beginning  of  such  an  explanation  is  given,  the 
reader  being  referred  to  the  passage  in  which  it  is 
recorded  in  its  entirety. 

The  worlv  is  divi<led  into  sections,  which  are  niun- 
bered  from  Oenesis  to  the  end  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
are  numliered  anew  from  the  beginning  of  .Joshua, 
the  tiist  nnn-Pentateuchal  book,  so  that  the  Yalljut 
falls  into  two  parts.  The  first  division  treats  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  contains  903  sections,  of  which 
g§  1-1G2  relate  to  Genesis;  Sg  163-J':7  to  Exodus; 
§g  428-082  to  Leviticus;  g§  083-788  to  Numbers; 
and  siij  78i)-903  to  Deuteronomy.  The  second  part 
deals  with  the  nonPentateuchal  books  (the  Propliets 
and  the  Hagiographa),  and  contains  1,(185  sections. 
In  this  part  the  redactor  followed  the  Talmudie 
order  of  the  prophetic  books  (B.  B.  14b),  ^g  l-2.")2 
being  devoted  to  the  first  jirophets  (Joshua, 
Samuel,  ai\d  Kings);  «-S5  2.W-33'>  to  Jeremiah;  ^^ 
330-384  to  Ezekiei;  §§385-514  to  Isniali ;  §§515-505 
to  the  twelve  minor  prophets;  §§  5i)0-609  to  Huth; 
§§  610-890  to  Psalms;   §§  801-928  to  Job;  §§  929- 


905  to  Proverbs;  §§900-979 to  Eeclesiastes;  §§  98U- 
994  to  The  Song  of  Solomon  ;  §§  99.5-1043  to  Lamen- 
tations; §§  1044-1059  to  Esther;  §§  1000-1000  to 
Daniel;  §§  1007-1071  to  Ezra  and  Nehemiah;  and 
§§  1072-1085  to  Chronicles. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Hagiographa  the  author 
deviates  from  the  Talmudie  order  (B.  B.  I.e.)  by 
[)lacing  Esther  before  Daniel,  while  the  reverse  order 
is  followed  in  the  Talmud.  The  division  into  sec- 
tions is  arbitrary,  and  the  sections  are  very  unequal 
in  length ;  Deut.  818,  for  example,  in  the  Wilna  edi- 
tion containing  only  live  lines,  while  Deut.  938 
comprises  eighteen  columns.  In  his 
Order  and  exegesis  of  each  passage,  often  in  the 
Arrange-  text  itself,  the  author  indicates  the 
ment.  sources  from  which  his  explanations 
are  derived.  In  the  Salonica  edition 
they  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  correspond- 
ing Biblical  passage,  although  in  later  editions 
they  were  placed  in  the  margin.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  the  sources  are  given  in  an  incon- 
venient place  or  are  entirely  eliminated  ;  while  some 
references  are  even  indicated  by  a  later  redactor,  as, 
for  example,  Job  921,  where  the  source  (Ex.  1{.)  isa 
later  addition,  the  original  redactor  being  unac- 
quainted with  Exodus  Kabbah  (comp.  Epstein, 
"Habbi  Shimeon  Kara  weha- Yalkut  Shim'oni,"  in 
"  Ila-Hoker,"  i.  137).  The  sources  endirace  not  only 
the  major  portion  of  halakicand  haggadic  literature 
during  the  ancient  and  geonic  epochs,  but  also  the 
haggadic  literature  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century. 
The  author  made  use  of  the  older  midrashic  works, 
such  as  Seder  'Olain,  Sifra,  Sifre,  Sifre  Zuta.  Me- 
kilta,  thcBanuta  on  the  Thirty-two  Middot,  the  Ba- 
raita  on  the  Forty-nine  Middot,  an<l 
Sources,  the  Baraita on  the  Election  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle C'ileleket  ha-Mishkan  ");  and 
he  availed  himself  also  of  the  Jlishnah,  both  Tal- 
mudim,  and  Semahot,  Kallah,  and  Soferim.  He 
drew  from  the  ethical  and  historical  Ilaggadah, 
such  as  Abot  de-Rabbi  Natan,  Tanna  debe  Eliyahu 
(Kabbah  and  Zuta),  Derek  Ere/..  JIasseket  Gan 
'Eden,  Midrash  Wayissa'u,  the  Chronicle  of  Jto.ses, 
and  the  Jlidrash  on  the  Death  of  Sloses.  The  author's 
chief  source,  however,  was  the  explanatory  mid- 
rashim,  such  as  the  rabbot  on  Pentateuch  (with  the 
exception  of  Exodus  Kabbah),  Pcsiljta.  Pesikta  Uab- 
bati,  Yelammedenu,  T:inhuma,  Debarim  Zuta,  Mid- 
rash  Abba  Gorion,  Esfa,  Tadshe,  Abkir,  Pirke 
Habbi  Eli'ezer,  and  the  niidrashim  on  Samuel, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job.  The  hitler  works  are 
often  cited  simply  as  "^lidrnsh,"  without  any  more 
detiniteidentilication.  In  that  portion  of  the  Yalkii^ 
which  treats  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  P.sjdms,  and 
Proverbs,  the  term  ">Ii<lrash"  designates  the  mid- 
rash  on  the  respective  books.  The  term  "Midrash" 
is  used  also  to  indicate  the  source  of  passages 
which  belong  to  older  or  more  recent  works.  In 
these  few  instances  the  author  was  apparently  either 
uncertain  of  his  references  or  he  used  an  older  col- 
lection known  under  the  name  of  "  .Midnish,"  but 
did  not  have  access  to  the  original  documents.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rt'dactor  failed 
to  use  various  sources,  siu'h  as  the  Alidrash  on  the 
Ten  Commandmentsand  the^Iidrashon  the  Death  of 
.Varon,  and  that  he  likewise  ignored  the  Taniumim 
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and  writings  relating  to  esoteric  doctrines,  -witli  the 
exception  of  tlu'  "Otiyyot  de-R.  Aliiba,"  to  which 
he  alludes  in  C!en.  1.,  §  1- 

The  author  of  the  Valkut  can  not  be  determined 
with  certainty.  The  title-page  of  the  Venice  edition 
ascribes  the  roni|)osition  of  the  work  to  R.  Simeon 
of  Frankfort,  "the  chief  of  cxegetes"  (•' rosh  ha- 
darshanim  "),  and  this  was  accepted  by  Conforte  and 
Azulai,  who  called  him  Simeon  Ash- 
Author  kenazi  of  Frankfort.  Rapoport  (in 
and  Date.  "  Kerem  Heraed,"  vii.  7  et  seq.),  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  K.  Simeon 
(the  father  of  R.  Joseph  Kara),  who  flourished  in  the 
eleventh  century,  was  its  author;  but  this  assertion 
is  untenable  since  the  compiler  of  the  Yalkut  used 
midrashim  of  a  later  date.  If  the  Yalkut  was  so 
old,  moreover,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why 
no  mention  of  it  is  made  by  R.  Nathan  b.  Jehiel,  the 
author  of  the  "  'Arnk,"  or  by  Rashi.  All  the  ]iroofs 
advanced  by  Rapoport  have  been  refuted  by  Ep- 
stein, who  inclines  to  agree  with  Zunz  that  tlie  au- 
thor of  the  Yalkut  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  According  to  Zunz,  the  work 
was  written  by  R.  Simeon  Kara,  who  lived  in  south- 
ern Germany  at  that  period,  and  the  title  "  ha-Dar- 
shau  "  was  bestowed  ujion  him  probablj'  at  a  later 
date.  It  is  certain  that  a  manuscript  of  the  Yalkut, 
mentioned  by  Azariah  dei  Rossi,  existed  in  1310 
(eomp.  Zunz,  "  G.  V."  pp.  295-303);  but  despite 
this,  there  is  scarcely  any  allusion  to  the  work  dur- 
ing the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  This 
may  be  ascribed,  liowever,  to  the  unhappy  position 
of  the  German  Jews  and  to  the  repeated  persecu- 
tions of  the  period ;  for  peace  and  prosperity  were 
necessary  for  the  copying  of  so  extensive  a  work,  and 
the  Jews  of  Germanj'  had  neither.  After  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  centurj',  on  the  other  hand,  tlie 
work  must  have  been  disseminated  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, for  it  was  used  by  Spanish  scholars  of  the  latter 
halt  of  that  century,  Isaac  Abravanel  being  the  first 
to  mention  it  (comp.  Epstein,  I.e.  p.  134). 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Yalkut  w'as  printed  in 
Salonica  in  1,521,  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  rela- 
ting to  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa,  ap- 
pearing first.  The  part  treating  of  the  Penta- 
teuch appeared  between  1526  and  1527,  and  the 
entire  work  was  later  published  in  Venice  (1566) 
with  certain  emendations  and  deviations  from  the 
Salonica  edition.  All  later  texts  are 
Editions,  merely  reprints  of  the  Venetian  edi- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  one  pub- 
lished at  Leghorn  (1650-59),  which  contained  addi- 
tions and  corrections  as  well  as  a  commentary  by  R. 
Abraham  Gedaliah.  The  latest  text  (Wilna,  1898)  is 
based  on  the  editions  of  Lublin,  Venice,  and  Leghorn, 
and  contains  foot-notes  giving  the  sources,  a  glos- 
sary of  difficult  words,  and  an  index  of  the  chapters 
and  verses  of  Biblical  passages.  To  this  edition  is 
appended  a  brief  commentary  by  Abraham  Abele 
Gumbiner  of  Kalisz  entitled  "Zayit  Ra'anan." 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  O.  V.  pp.  295-303;  Rapoport,  In  Kcrcm 
Hemed.,  vii.  4  et  nrq.;  Abraham  Epstein,  Rahbi  Shlmenn 
Kara  weha-1'alknt  Shim'oni.  in  Ua-Hukcr,  i.  85-93,  139- 
i:)7  •.  Schurer,  GcscH.  3d  ed.,  i.  146. 
J.  J.  Z.  L. 

YANNAI :    Palestinian  amora  of  the  third  cen- 
tury ;   father-in-law  of  Ammi.     According  to  his 


own  statement,  he  had  a  grandson  of  tlie  same  name 
(IIul.  Ilia).  He  is  known  as  having  taken  part  in  a 
controversy  regarding  tlie  succession  of  the  writings 
of  King  Solomon,  he  himself  maintaitiing  that  the 
book  Kohelet  is  the  last  one  written  by  him  (Cant. 
R.  i.  1). 

BIBI.IOORAPHT:  Tiacher,  Ag.  Pnl.  Amm-.u.  145a,  Hi.  573-574  ; 
Heilpriu,  Seder  hn-Dor<A,  li.  116d. 

.1.  s.  o. 

YANNAI :  First  payyetan  to  employ  rime  and 
introduce  his  name  in  acrostics;  flourished,  prolia- 
bly  in  Palestine,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. He  was  apparently  a  very  prolific  poet,  for 
reference  is  made  to  "  the  liturgical  poems  of 
Yannai";  he  is  also  said  to  have  composed  "ke- 
robot  "  for  the  "  orders  of  the  j'ear  "  (perhaps  for  the 
weekly  lessons).  Most  of  his  poems  are  lost ;  some 
are  perhaps  still  extant,  but  they  can  not  be  rec- 
ognized with  certainty  as  Yaunai's  work.  The  fol- 
lowing fragments  alone  remain  to  show  his  st_yle: 

1.  D'ODm  '"ItlB  'J1X:  A"kerobah"  for  Sabliath 
ha-Gadol.  It  is  said  to  include  also  D'DJ  311  TN 
nWa  nS^Sn,  found  in  the  Pesal.i  llaggadah. 

3.  nn'b  a:  ht^'n  nn'E'n  i^v-  a  "shib'ata" 

for  the  seventh  day  of  Pesah.  Tlie  middle  portion 
is  missing.  It  is  designated  as  nC'IDIT  (tliis  reading 
must  be  substituted  for  the  senseless  ^t^'1D"l^  in  the 
superscription),  i.e. ,  "  bolt "  or  "  beam  "  {i^fm/ior^  other- 
wise called  D'm),  and  forms  a  sort  of  textual  varia- 
tion of  Canticles,  following  the  concejition  and  in- 
terpretation of  that  liook  in  the  j\Iidrasli. 

3.  Dlinsn  IN  IVn:  a  "silluk"  for  Sabbath 
Shini'u,  i.e.,  the  second  Sabbath  before  the  Ninth 
of  Ab. 

Yannai,  like  his  predecessor  .lose  b.  .lose,  is  not 
as  obscure  in  his  vocabulary  and  in  his  metajihors  as 
is  Kalir,  who  is  said  to  have  been  Yannai's  pupil  and 
to  have  been  killed  by  his  master  out  of  jealousy. 
The  extant  examples  of  Yannai's  work  do  not  indi- 
cate any  great  poetic  talent. 

Bibliography:  Rapoport,  in  Bikkurc  ha-'Iiliin.  ls:?,i,  p.  ill; 
idem,  in  Km  in  Hemed,  1S41.  vi.  23;  LuzzaUo,  Mi  hu,  p.  lU; 
Ztxnz,  Literal  iirije!<ch.p.2S;  Landsliutli,  'Ammude  lia-'Ahii- 
dah,  p.  102;  Harlsavy,  Studien  und  MUtlieilunyeii,  v.  106; 
S.  A.  Wertbeimer,  Ginze  Ycnishalayim,  ii.  18b. 
D.  H.  B. 

YANNAI  (known  also  as  Yannai  Babbah  = 

"the  Great"):  Palestinian  amora  of  the  first  genera- 
tion (2d  and  3d  cent.).  A  genealogical  chart  found 
at  Jerusalem  traced  his  descent  from  Eli  (Yer. 
Ta'an.  iv.  2;  Gen.  R.  xcviii.  13).  Yannai  was  very 
wealthy ;  he  is  said  to  have  planted  four  hundred 
vineyards  (B.  B.  14a)  and  to  have  given  an  orchard 
to  the  public  (M.  K.  12b).  His  first  residence  was 
at  Sepphoris  (Yer.  Ber.  iv.  6  et  al.),  where  he  seems 
to  have  held  a  public  office,  since  at  the  death  of  R. 
Judah  ha-Nasi  I.  (Rabbi)  he  gave  an  order  that 
even  priests  might  attend  the  funeral  of  the  great 
teacher  (ib.  iii.  1).  Halevy,  however,  has  concluded 
that  Yannai  always  lived  at  'Akbarah,  or  'Akbari, 
where  he  established  a  school  (see  below). 

Yannai  was  prominent  both  as  halakist  and  hag- 
gadist.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Rabbi,  in  whose  name  he 
transmitted  several  halakic  sayings  (Yer.  Hag.  iii.  2; 
Yer.  Kid.  iii.  14;  et  al.).  The  best  known  of  his  se- 
nior fellow  pupils  was  HiyyaRabbah,  who,  as  an  as- 
sistant teacher  in  Rabbi's  school,  sometimes  acted  as 
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Yannai's  tutor  (Yer.  Dtiii.  vii.  1;  Ycb.  93a).  But 
several  discussions  Ix'twcen  Hiyya  and  Yauuai  (Ycr. 
Ber.  iv.  5,  and  Balili  pussim)  show  tlie  real  relation- 
ship. Their  friendship  was  afterward  cemented  Iiy 
the  marriage  of  Yannai's  daughter  to  Hiyya's  son 
Judah  (Ycr.  Bilt.  iii.  3;  Ket.  C3b).  Yannai  transmit- 
ted also  some  halakot  in  the  name  of  the  council  ("  ha- 
burah")  of  the  last  tanuaim  (Mak.  21b).  He  estab- 
lished an  important  school  at  'Akbarah  (Yer.  'Er. 
viii.4),  often  mentioned  in  both  Talmuds  and  in  the 
Midrasli  as  the  "  delie  K.  Yannai  "  or  the  "  bet  R.  Yan- 
nai," and  wliicli  continued  after  his  death.  His  school 
dilTered  from  otliers  in  that  the  pupils  were  treated 
as  belonging  to  the  master's  family  ;  they  worked  on 
Yannai's  estate,  took  their  share  of  the 
His  revenue,  and    lived    under    his   roof 

School.  (com p.  Yer.  Sheb.  viii.  6).  Ilis  chief 
pupil,  of  whom  he  thought  highly,  was 
K.  .lolianan,  who  transmitted  most  of  his  halakot 
(Yer.  Kil.  viii.  1;  Sotah  18b;  Kid.  64b).  Others  of 
his  many  pupils  were  Simeon  b.  Lakish  (Yer.  Yoma 
iii.  10;  ta'an.  ii.  G:  Hul.  82a),  K.  Aibu  (Kid.  19),  and 
K.  Hoshaiah  (K.-t.  79a). 

In  regard  to  tlie  Mishnali  of  Rabbi  he  shared  the 
opinion  of  lliyya.  In  fact,  Yannai  ascribed  no 
greater  authority  to  the  Jlislinah  than  to  the  collec- 
tions of  halakot  or  baraitot  compiled  by  Hiyya  and 
other  disciples  of  Rabbi  (comp.  Yer.  Pes.  i.  5;  Yer. 
Yoma  iv.  2).  Wlien  his  pupil  R.  Johanan  remarked 
that  the  Mishnah  rendered  a  decision  different  from 
his,  he  answered,  "The  Mishnah  gives  only  the  de- 
cision of  a  single  tanna,  wliile  I  decide  eonformaljly 
to  tlie  Ualiliis  as  a  whole  "  (Shab.  140a).  He  was  in- 
dependent in  his  decisions,  and  sometimes  had  all  his 
contemporaries again.sthim(Yer.  Niddah  iii.  4 ;  Shal). 
65a).  His  decisions  were  generally  rigid  as  regards 
private  persons  (Yer.  Ber.  ii.6;  Yer.  Ket.  i.  10;  Shab. 
14a),  but  liberal  when  the  whole  community  was  con- 
cerned. Yannai's  disregard  of  R.  Judah  Nesi'ah  (Ju- 
dahll.),  Rabbi's  grand.son,  was  notorious  (B.  B.  Ilia, 
b),  and  so  was  his  attitude  toward  R.  Hanina,  an 
ardent  believer  in  Rabbi's  Mishnah  (Yer.  Kil.  i.\.  7; 
Ber.  30a;  ct  al.).  Referring  to  Hanina,  Yannai  said, 
"  He  who  studies  the  Law  under  only  one  teacher  sees 
no  sign  of  blessing"  ('Ab.  Zarali  10a). 

Yannai  is  cons])icuous  in  both  Talmud  and  Mi<l- 
rash  as  a  jirolilie  liaggadist,  and  lie  occupies  an  im- 
])ortant  place  among  the  Biblical  e.\e- 
His  getes  of  his  time.     In  reference  to  a 

Haggadah.  man  wlio  studied  much  but  did  not 
fear  God,  he  said:  "Wo  to  tlie  man 
who,  before  he  gets  a  liou.se,  makes  the  door  "  (Shab. 
31b).  He  recommended  submission  to  the  govern- 
ment (Zel).  102a;  Men.  98a).  AVhen  old  age  had  im- 
paired his  sight  here(iuested  Mar  'Ukba  toscnd  him 
some  collyrium  prejiared  by  Samuel  (Shab.  lOSb). 
He  enjoined  his  children  to  bury  him  neither  in 
white  nor  in  black  clothes,  as  they  would  not  know 
whether  his  i)laee  would  be  in  paradise  or  in  bell 
(Shab.  nia;  Yer.  KH.  ix.  4). 

Bliu.iiniKAiMrv  :  Biichcr.  Ail.  Put.  Aitmr.  I.  :VV-47:  Frunkcl. 
Miliii.  |).  litiu.  h.  llrcshin.  ISVd;  Criilz.  iIikcIi.  :U  rcl..  Iv.;  llii- 
levy,  Diinil  lui-Ili.ihi>iiim,  II.  ^TaasJ;  Uellprlii,  SciUr  hii- 
Dorot,  II.;  Weiss,  Dor,  Ul.  50,  51. 

a.  M.  Ski.. 

YANNAI     BEN      ISHMAEL  :       Palestinian 

amora  i>t'   Ihe   third   e<'ntuiy;    a   contemporary   of 


Ze'era  and  of  Abba  bar  Kahana.  There  e.\ist  a  few 
halakot  transmitted  in  his  name,  among  them  one  re- 
ferring to  the  prayer  "  Shomea'  Telillali"  (Ta'an.  14a). 
A  question,  likewise  referring  to  the  "  Shemoneh 
'Esrcli,"  is  addressed  to  Yannai  by  Ze'era  through 
R.  Nahum  (Yer.  Ber.  Sa).  R.  Zerikan  quoti'S  a  ha- 
lakah  in  the  nameof  Yannai,  referring  to  the  circum- 
cision of  slaves  (Yer.  Yeb.  8d).  Several  haggadot 
of  Yannai's  have  been  preserved,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  one  treating  of  Adam's  meeting  with 
the  angels  (B.  M.  86b),  and  a  farewell  address  based 
on  the  verse  Judges  i.  1.")  (Sotah  46b).  Once,  during 
an  illness,  Yannai  was  visited  by  Ze'era  and  Abba  bar 
Kahana  (Yer.  Ter.  4.')e),  with  the  latter  of  whom  he 
engaged  in  a  controversy  relating  to  Solomon's  plan- 
tations. 

Bibliography  :  Barlicr,  Ay.  Pnl.  Amor.  iii.  .'iTS-.")":! ;  Hi'ilprin, 
Seder  )ia-Dijrnt,  ii.  117a;  Frankel,  Mcbn,  p.  luaij;  J'h/kmh, 
efi.  Fjlipowski,  p.  1.3b. 

.J.  s.  o. 

YANNAI  THE  YOTTNGER:  Pnaestiiiian 
amora  of  the  fourth  generation  ;  called  "  the  Young- 
er" ("ze'era")  to  distinguish  him  from  Yannai 
b.  Ishmael.  When  his  father-in-law  died  Yan- 
nai was  exempted  from  the  priestly  laws  of 
purity  in  order  that  he  might  attend  to  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead  (Yer.  Ber.  6a;  Yer.  Naz,  6i).  A 
sentence  treating  of  the  importance  of  an  oath  and 
how  it  is  to  be  made  has  been  preserved  in  Lev.  R. 
vi.  It  appears  that  at  Yannai's  funeral  his  pupils 
did  not  follow  current  customs,  for  which  reason 
they  were  reproved  by  R.  JIani  (Yer.  M.  K.  82c). 

Bini.iOGRAPIlY  :  Biicher,  Afi.  Pat.  Amor.  11.  442.  note  5;  ill. 
44S,  tr£i:  FniTikel,  Mcbo,  pp.  103b-l(«a;  Ueilprla,  Seder  ha- 
Diirut,  p.  llCd. 

,1.  s.  o. 

YABHI,    ABRAHAM.    See  Ahuaham  ben 

N.VTllAN. 

YAKMOTJTH  :  Seaport  of  Norfolk,  England. 
Jews  must  have  resided  in  this  town  at  an  early 
date.  In  the  Lansdowne  .'\IS.  under  date  of  1280 
mention  is  made  of  a  certain  Ysaac  de  Gernemutha, 
and  in  "Hebrew  Deeds"  ("  Shetarot "),  edited  by  M. 
D.  Davis,  there  is  an  sdlusion  to  one  I.saae  of  Yar- 
mouth who  resided  at  Norwich.  Row  42  has  been 
known  traditionally  as  Jews'  or  Synagogue  Row,  and 
in  1847  a  synagogue  which  had  been  erected  there 
was  consecrated  by  Re  v.  M.  B.  Levy  of  the  Brighton 
congregation,  the  building  taking  the  ]ilace  of  an 
older  one  which  had  become  dilapidated.  In  1877 
the  synagogue  was  closed  in  con.seciuenee  of  the 
decrease  in  the  Jewish  jiopulation,  and  it  is  at  pres- 
ent used  as  a  parish  mission-room.  For  some  time 
after  its  closing,  services  were  held  at  the  house  of 
^Michael  .Mitchell.  The  lirsl  minister  was  jirobably 
Rabbi  1.  Cohen;  the  second  was  Levi  Levenberg, 
who  died  in  1870. 

A  plot  of  land  for  a  cemetery  was  granted  by  the 
town  council  on  April  7,  1801,  on  the  petition  of 
Simon  Hart,  a  silversmith,  who  had  resided  in  Yar- 
mouth for  forty  years  and  who  was  the  first  to  be 
interred  therein  the  following  year.  Theceinetery 
is  in  the  Alma  road  and  contains  sixteen  tombstones 
and  one  headstone,  all  bearing  iuscriptious  in  He- 
brew or  English. 

Among  other  relics  of  former  days  existing  in  the 
parish  church  are  an  illuminated  Hebrew  scroll  of 
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Estbtr,  said  to  date  back  to  the  eud  of  the  tiftfcntli 
tciitury ;  a  copy  of  the  Yosip])on  in  pointed  chaiac- 
ters  and  printed  at  Basel  in  1541 ;  and  a  Hebrew  and 
Latin  Bible  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1584. 

■f-  V.  E. 

YARMTJK  (modern  Shari'at  al-Manadirah) : 
Hiver  of  Palestine;  its  various  sources  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  Hauran  and  Jaulan  ;  it  flows  generally 
west  and  empties  into  the  Jordan  four  English 
miles  south  of  the  Lake  of  Geunesaret.  Although 
it  is  narrow  and  shallow  throughout  its  course,  at 
its  mouth  it  is  nearly  as  wide  as  the  Jordan,  meas- 
uring thirty  feet  in  l)readth  and  five  in  depth.  The 
Jlatthew  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Yarmuk  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Jordan,  and  which  is  built  of 
volcanic  stones,  is  celcl)rated.  According  to  R.  Jo- 
hanan,  the  Yarmuk  was  the  second  largest  river  in 
Palestine  (B.  B.  74b),  but  its  water  was  not  to  be 
used  for  the  water  of  atonement  with  the  ashes  of 
the  red  heifer  (Parah  viii.  10). 

BiRi.ior.RAPiiv:  Sppp.  Jinisaleiii  iiiirl  rias  lleiUgc  Land,  il. 
as;  ft  SHI..  Reffenshiirg,   1S7G;   Srhwartz,  I'alc.itinc,  p.  .5;j, 
Pbiladelphia.  \.m>;  Neubauer,  G.  T.  p.  31 :  Ritter,  Cnmiiaia- 
tivc  Geiiyraphy  of  PalexUiie,  ii.  299  et  siq. 
E.  G.  n.  S.  O. 

YAROSLAV  ( JAROSLAW) :  Town  in  Gali- 
cia,  known  as  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
CotNciL  OF  FouH  Lands.  The  fair  of  Yaroslav, 
at  which  the  Council  decided  matters  regarding  the 
various  communities,  and  at  which  also  the  heads  of 
yeshibot  used  to  discu.ss  Talmudic  themes  ("shit- 
tot")  with  their  pupils,  was  held  toward  the  end  of 
the  summer.  It  is  known  that  in  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Yaroslav  began  to 
.supplant  the  other  towns  with  regard  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Four  Lauds ;  so  that  Jloses  Hagiz,  in  his  "  Mish- 
nat  Hakamini,"  No.  319,  mentions  only  the  Yaroslav 
fair,  where  the  rabbis  used  to  assemble  once  every 
three  years.  In  1671  the  Council  decided  to  meet 
in  a  place  a  few  miles  from  Yaroslav,  as  the  town 
was  deemed  unsafe;  but  the  decision  was  soon  re- 
voked._  It  was  at  the  fair  of  Yaroslav  that  the 
Council  gave  judgment  in  the  eighteenth  century  in 
t  he  dispute  bet  ween  Jonathan  Eybeschiitz  and  Jacob 
Enulen.  Among  other  important  acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  the  giving  of  approbations  of  literary  works, 
and  many  of  these  were  issued  at  Yaroslav.  Thus, 
in  the  autumn  of  1677,  under  the  presidency  of 
Issachar  Bilrusch  b.  Ilijscliel,  at  this  town,  permis- 
sion was  granted  to  print  Jekuthiel  Blitz's  German 
translation  of  the  Bible;  and  on  the  eighth  of  Tishri, 
.54.53  (=  Oct.  1,  1691),  under  the  presidency  of  Liib 
Hasid,  a  similar  approbation  was  granted  for  the 
Widrash  Pabbah. 

BiBi.KiGRAPiiv:    Friedberf?,  Liihnt  Zikhnmn,  pp.  17,  36,  Cm 
el  ).(i,«im  :  Gratz,  rie!>r)i.  3il  ed..  ix.,  note  9;  x.  51;  Sobtidt, 
Jhili.-iclw  McirhiHlnlitikeitcn,  i.  209. 
"•  !!•  M.  Sel. 

YASHAR,  SEFER  HA- :  One  of  the  latest 
works  of  the  midrasliic  Haggadah ;  known  also 
under  the  titles  "Toledot  Adam  "  and  "  Dibre  ha- 
Yamim  be-'Aruk."  It  is  written  in  correct  and 
fluent  Hebrew,  and  treats  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
from  the  time  of  Adam  to  that  cif  the  Judges.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  pre->Iosaic 
period,  one-fifth  to  the  Mosaic  period,  and  only  three 
pages  tr)  later  history.     In  his  endeavors  to  explain 


all  Biblical  subjects  the  author  invented  entire  nar- 
ratives, interweaving  them  with  certain  passages 
of  tlie  Bible. 

Among  such  narratives  and  additions  originating 
with  the  author  may  be  especially  mentioned  an  e.\- 
jilanation  of  the  murder  of  Abel  by 
Contents.  Cain,  and  also  an  extended  and  ingen- 
ious genealogy  of  the  descendants  of 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Jajiheth.  In  this  genealogy  the 
origin  of  Seir,  which  Ibn  Ezra  states  to  be  shrcnided 
in  obscurity,  is  exijlained  liy  the  assertion  that  ,Seir 
was  the  sou  of  Hur,  the  grandson  of  Ilori,  and  the 
great-grandson  of  Cainan.  The  life  of  Abraham  is 
described  at  great  length,  the  account  beginning 
with  his  liirth  and  the  appearance  of  the  star  (viii. 
1-35),  and  including  the  smallest  details,  such  as, 
for  example,  his  two  journeys  to  his  son  Ishmael 
(xxi.  22-48).  Similar  minuteness  is  displayed  with 
regard  to  the  last  days  of  Sarah  and  her  funeral, 
which,  according  to  the  author,  was  attended  not 
only  by  Shem,  Eber,  Aner,  Eshkol.  and  .Mamie,  but 
also  by  Canaanitisli  kings  with  their  retinues  (xxii. 
41-44).  The  enumeration  of  the  doctrines  which  the 
three  Patriarchs  received  through  Shem  and  Eber 
also  occupies  considerable  space ;  and  the  life  of  Jo- 
seph is  depicted  in  an  especially  impressive  maimer 
(xxxvii.-xli.). 

In  connection  with  the  different  "blessings  "  which 
Jacob  before  his  death  gave  to  his  sons,  the  author 
depicts  the  bloody  warfare  waged  between  the 
kings  of  Canaan  and  the  sons  of  Israel  on  account  of 
the  violation  of  Dinali,  the  war  en<ling  with  the  vic- 
tory of  Israel  (xxxiv.-xxxv.).  In  the  history  of  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  of  their  exo- 
dus from  that  country  are  also  interwoven  several 
legends,  though  these  lack  the  completeness  that 
marks  the  narratives  of  the  pre-Mosaic  history  (pun 
ii.).  The  author,  moreover,  gives  an  entire  song  of 
Joshua,  which  is  merely  indicated  in  the  book  of 
that  prophet  (x.  13);  but  this  consists  only  of  Bib- 
lical passages  artistically  put  together. 

In  the  compiling  of  tlie  work  the  following  sources 

were  made  use  of,  namely :  the  Babylonian  Talmud ; 

Bcresliit    Kabbah;    Pirke   K.    Eliezer; 

Sources.      the  Yalkut;  the  Chronicle  of  Moses; 

Yosijipon  ;  Midrash  Alikir;  and  various 

Arabic  legends.     As  to  the  place  and  time  of  the 

work's  origin  various  legendary  accounts  are  given 

in  the  preface  of  the  first  edition  (Naples,  1.552). 

In  1750  the  London  printer  Thomas  Hive  issued 
an  English  translation  of  the  work,  asserting  that  he 
had  published  the  real  "Book  of  Yashar"  mentioned 
in  the  Bible;   and  in  1828  the  Londcm  "Courier" 
(Nov.  8)  reported  that  a  man  from  Gazan  in  Persia, 
by  name  Alcurin  (Noah  has  "Alcuin"),  had  discov- 
ered tlie  book  named  after  Joshua,  and  brought  it 
with  him  to  Loudon.     Eleven  days  later  (Nov.  19) 
a  Jew  of  Liverpool  named  Samuel  reported  in  the 
same  paper  that  he  was  working  on  a  translation  of 
this  work,  which  he  liad  obtained  in 
Modern      North  Africa.     Zunz  thereupon  found 
Transla-      himself  compelled   to  assert,    in   the 
tions.         "Berliner  Nachrichten  "  of  Nov.   29, 
1828.  that  the  work  mentioned  was  the 
same  as  that  published  in  Naples  in  1,5.53  or  1613; 
and  in  his  "Gottesdienstliche  Vortritge,"  1833,  the 
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same  author  dcclnred  tliat  the  book  originated  in 
Spain  in  tlie  twelltli  oeiitiir.v.  Tliat  Italy,  liowever, 
was  tlie  land  of  its  origin  seems  eviileut  from  the 
author's  knowledge  of  Italian  names,  as  Tuscany, 
Lombaidy.  and  the  Tiber  (x.  "-;!(!),  and  also  from 
the  description  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabiiies  (xvii. 
1-14).  The  appearance  of  Arabic  names,  such  as 
Sa'id,  Allah,  Abilallah,  and  Khalif,  only  tends  to 
show  that  the  book  was  written  in  southern  Italy, 
where  Arabic  intiueuce  was  strongly  felt  even  in  the 
eleventh  ccntur_v. 

The  ■' Yashar"  has  appeared  in  the  following  edi- 
tions: Naples,  15r)2;  Venice,  1025;  Cracow,  1028 ; 
Prague,  KilJS ;  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Editions.  17()();  Amsterdam,  1707;  Constanti- 
nople, 172S;  Fiirth,  1768;  Koretz, 
1785;  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1789;  Grodno,  1795; 
Lemberg,  1816  and  1840;  Warsaw,  1840;  Wilna, 
1848;  Lemberg,  18.")0;  Wilna,  1852;  Warsaw,  1858. 
It  was  translated  into  Juda'o-German  bj'  Jacob  lia- 
Levi,  and  jiublisbed  with  various  annotations  and 
Arabic  glosses  (Frankfort-on-tbe-JIain,  1074;  Sulz- 
bacli,  1783).  A  Latin  version  by  Jobann  G.  Abicht 
appeared  in  Leipsic  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  under  the  title"  Disserlatiode  IJbro  Kecti." 
The  work  waslirst  translated  into  English  by  Thomas 
Hive,  as  mentioned  above,  and  later  by  M.  31.  Noah 
imder  the  title  "The  Book  of  Yashar"  (New  Y'ork, 
1840). 

Bini.iOfiRAi'HV:  The  passnj^e.s  nientioiieii  in  this  artiele  refer  to 
the  New  Vorl;  ediiiiiri,  since  the  llelnew  editions  are  not  dl- 
vldeil  into  eitlier  eliiiplei-s  or  p;uiii.'niplis.  See  also  Zunz, 
(f.  1'.  2d  ed.,  pp.  lii'.i  lth">  and  nules  ;  Carniolv.  in  Justus  .-lii- 
jifi/i  ;i.  is:w,  i..  No.  111.  pp.  U'.l-l.Vi ;  M.  ,M.  Nnah.  in  prefiiee  to 
Thr  llnnk  I'f  JVl.vdfij.  New  Viuk.  1S4II;  Henjaeoli.  Ilziir  )i<t- 
^•^/(0■l»l,  p.  aii;  Kiirst.  Uil/(.  Jie(.  ii.  Ill;  lsr.iel  Levi,  L'ne 
Aiiectliile  KUi-  Fliaiauii,  in  li.  E.  J.  xviii.  I'M. 

.1.  s.  o. 

YATES  PEDIGREE.    See  S.vmiki.  .\xd  Y'.\tks 

Pi.iii(.i;i,i:, 

YATES,  BENJAMIN  ELIAKIM.  First min- 
isterof  tliecoiigiegaticjiial  Ijivcr)ioiil,  Kngland;  died 
there  1798.  He  was  the  elder  sou  of  Eliaklm  Getz 
<Goct7,)  of  Sticlilz,  !ind  he  himself  also  appears  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Stielitz.  On  going  to  Eng- 
land he  became  an  itinerant.scid-engniver,  and  prob- 
ably .setlled  in  one  of  the  .south wcstein  counties. 
Subsci|uently  he  located  in  Liverpool,  whcic  he  be- 
came an  engraver  iiiid  working  jeweler;  and  willi 
this  ciilling  he  combined  that  of  minister  or  rabbi  of 
tlie  infant  Liverjiool  congregation,  acting  also  as 
Iiazzan,  shohet,  and  mohcl.  His  residence,  at  109 
Predi'rick  sti(tet,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
regular  synagogue  of  the  Liverpool  Jews.  Its  small 
garden  was  u.sed  as  a  burial-giDiind,  and  Benjiimin 
Y'atcs  was  the  last  person  interred  in  il. 

Aflcr  Heiijiunin's  dealh  his  younger  lirother, 
Samuel,  setlled  in  Liverpool,  probably  in  order  to 
manage  the  engniving  and  jewelry  business  left  by 
Ills  brother,  and  to  look  after  the  laller's  young  anil 
helpless  family.  Samuel  Yates  became,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Martlia  Abrahams,  of  Shiiftesbnry,  Som- 
ersetshire, a  progenitor  of  tlie  leading  families  of  the 
Liverpool  community  (see  S.v.mukl  anu  Y'.\rK8). 

Bini.ioc.RArnv  :  I.uelen  Wolf.  71Mor]i  ami  neiirnlnuil  nf  the 
•Jnvhli  FamiUfi*  nf  Yiitis  anti  Smittul  nf  Livrrpintl,  lAtn- 
lion.  ll«ll  :  (Jore.  Lir.r|>o"(  Dirriturii.  IT'.wi.  17'.»i,  and  1N«I: 
Marnrolloutli.  Jews  o/  (,rt(i(  llritaiii,  HI.  im  112  il.i  he  cor- 


rected by  Wolfi ;  Jtwiuli  U'nrlil.  Au^iisI  1(1.  1S7T:  Isaac 
Lecsel',  nistoi'i/  iif  tfte  Ji  ws  timl  'llti  tr  lit  liflion.  in  (irittlirs 
CiicttiimiUn  (if  licUuious DtHinniuatiniis,  p.  11, 1.oiidi>u.  lsii3. 
.J.  I.  H. 

YAWAN.    See  Javan. 

YEAR-BOOK  (German,  Jahrbuch)  :  An  an- 
nual publication  that  contains  not  only  a  calendiir 
and  a  review  of  the  year,  but  idso  articles  of  literary 
inlerest,  and  communal  infoi'niiilion,  being  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  almanac,  though  the  lineof  dis- 
tinction can  not  be  very  sharply  drawn.  The  earli- 
est work  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  that  of  J. 
Heineman  (Berlin.  181S-2()),  entith'd  "Almanach  fin- 
die  Isiaelitische  Jugend."  This,  however,  lasted 
only  a  coujile  of  years,  whciviis  the  "Jidirbuch"  of 
Isidoie  Busch  was  published  in  Vienna  for  six  years 
(1842-47),  with  contributions  fi'om  the  most  distin- 
guished Jewish  .scholars of  the  time,  including  Zunz, 
Kiipoport.  Picciotto,  Sachs,  Ijudwig  Fninkl,  Kom- 
pert.  and  L.  Low;  the  latter  work  was  followed  by 
Wertheimer's  (1854-68) ;  and  Klein's"  Jahrbuch  "  was 
luiblished  in  Bieslau  for  nineteen  y<'ars  (1841-61). 
For  two  or  three  yeai's  the  Institut  fi'ir  Fo'rderung  iler 
Ji'idischen  Wissenschaft  issued  a  yeai-book  on  Jew- 
ish history,  and  the  Societe  des  Etudes  Juivesalso 
produced  an  "  Annuaire  "  for  four  years  after  its  es- 
tablishment (lHWO-84). 

A  somewhat  different  variety  of  this  class  of  pub- 
lications was  started  b_v  J.  Jiicobs  in  the  "Jewish 
Year  Book  "  (1896),  which  contiiined  statistics,  lists 
of  communal  institutions  and  of  communal  celebri- 
ties, a  glossaiy.  and  a"  Who's  Wlio."  "The  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Year  Book," edited  by  Cyrus  Adler(l><99 
et  .Wfj.  ;  later  with  Henrietta  Szold),  has  some  of  these 
features,  together  with  other  characteristics  (see 
Almanac).  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  in  SI. 
H.  Slyer's  "Calendar  and  Diai'v."  wbieh  appeared 
in  London  (1870-90),  I.  Zangwill  ]ii-oduced  some  of 
his  earliest  sketches  under  {\h)  pseudonym  "  B;ir- 
oness  von  S." 

The  Hebrew  year-books  deserve  s|)ecial  luention, 
as  in  il  measure  they  precede  the  rest  in  the  twelve 
volumes  of  "  Bikkuie  ha'Ittim,"  which  were  pub- 
lished in  Vienna  from  1820  to  1831;  these  were  ed- 
ited cliiclly  by  I.  S.  Keggio,  and  included  many  arti 
cles  by  Hajiojiort  that  were  of  great  value.  A  kind 
of  su|>plement  was  pidduced  at  Vienuii  in  1845,  anil 
two  volumes  of  "Bikkurim"  were  edited  by  N. 
Keller  in  the  same  jilace  (1SC4-0.5).  Still  more  re- 
centlv  two  series  have  aiipeared  in  War.sjiw :  "Ha- 
Asif"  (1894-1903),  ediled  by  N.  Sokolow ;  and 
"  Ahia.saf,"  begun  in  1S93  and  still  in  luogress.  .V 
Hebrew  and  i)uteli  ".Miizeii  Almanak  "  was  pro- 
duced by  G.  PoUak  at  Amsterdam  in  1844,  but  aii- 
peared only  one  year.  The  JUdischer  Verlag  of 
Beilin  issued  in  1904  the  first  volume  of  a  "JlUlische 
.\lmanaeh"  that  was  mainly  devoted  to  Zionistie 
literature,  although  it  contained  also  much  decora- 
tive work  by  E.  SI.  Lilien.  The  .Vust  riiui  Jewish  I'li- 
ion  producesac'idendar  wliicliofleii  includes  literary 
matter,  and  which  therefore  comes  under  the  year- 
book category  (Vienna,  1H92;  still  in  pri>gre,s.s).  A 
somewhat  curious  year-book  entitled  "Bethlehem" 
was  pidduced  in  IJudapest  in  1X71.  being  entirely 
restricted  to  the  |iromolion  of  agrieullureaniong  the 
Jews  of  Hungary;  it  was  ediled  by  1    Beich,  and 
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appeared  for  one  3-ear  only.  A  still  earlier  Hunga- 
rian example  was  the  "Jahrbucii  flu  die  Israeliti- 
sclien  Cultnsgemeinden  in  Ungarn,"  edited  by 
Leopold  Rosenberg  and  published  at  Budapest  in 
1860.  Tlie  Israelitisch-rngarische  Literaturgesell- 
schaft,  since  its  foundation  in  189.J,  has  published  a 
year-book  of  literary  contents.  In  Rumania,  Julius 
Barasch  produced  a  historical  year-book  at  Buclia- 
rcst.  and  tliis  is  still  continued  under  the  title 
"Auuarul  Pentru  Israelitzi." 

BiBLiOfiRAPHY:  A.  S.  Freidus,  In  Bulletin  of  the  New  Ynrk 
PiMic  Librani.  vii.  263-365,  New  York,  1903. 

YEDAYA.    See  Bedersi  or  Bedaresi,  Jedaiah 

BKN    Ani!A!I.\>r. 

YEHUDAI  BEN  NAHMAN  (usually  cited  as 
Yehudai  Gaon)  :  Gaon  of  Sura  from  760  to  704. 
After  the  ollice  of  the  gaonate  "was  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Mar  Aha,  the  exilareh  Solomon,  depart- 
ing from  tlie  usual  custom,  decided  to  appoint  a 
scholar  of  the  Pumbedita  Academy,  Yehudai  ben 
Nahman,  as  gaon  of  Sura.  Shortly  afterward  Yehu- 
dai's  brother  Dodai  was  appointed  gaon  of  Pumbe- 
dita (761-767).  Yehudai  was  blind,  and  was  perhaps 
so  afflicted,  as  I.  H.  Weiss  suggests,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  appointed  gaon.  If  this  was  the  case  his 
appointment  was  contrary  to  Sanh.  49a,  according 
to  which  a  man  blind  in  both  eyes  is  incapable  of 
acting  as  a  judge  or  as  president  of  a  court.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  that  it  was  Yehudai  Gaon 
who  decided  that  blindness  should  not  act  as  a  bar 
to  the  appointment  as  hazzan  of  a  man  otherwise 
irreproachable  ("'Or  Zarua',"  i.  116).  As  far  as  is 
known,  Yehudai  had  one  son,  Joseph  (see  "Halakot 
Pesukot,"  ed.  Schlossberg,  p.  133);  Mar  Ahinai  is 
mentioned  as  his  pupil. 

Yehudai  was  highly  respected  as  a  halakic  author- 
ity, and  later  geonim  as  well  as  rabbis  hesitated  to 
decide  against  his  opinion  (comp.  "Teshubot  ha- 
Geonim,"  ed.  Lyck,  No.  43,  end;  Jacob  Emden, 
"She'elat  Ya'bez,"  i.,  No.  14.5).  His  responsa,  gen- 
erally written  in  Aramaic,  are  precise  and  usually 
very  short ;  they  sometimes  consist  of  only  one  or 
two  words,  giving  merely  the  decision.  But  when 
he  was  asked  to  explain  Talmudical  passages  Ins 
responsa  naturally  went  more  into  detail ;  and  there 
are  also  some  long  responsa  dealing  with  property 
rights.  Some  Hebrew  responsa  are  supposed  to 
have  been  translated  by  his  pupils  or  by  the  com- 
piler. The  majority  of  Yehudai's  responsa  deal 
with  the  order  of  the  prayers  and  the  readings  from 
the  Scriptures;  with  traveling  on  board  a  vessel  and 
disembarking  on  the  Sabbath,  and  various  laws  con- 
cerning the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  holy- 
days;  with  the  tefillin  (see  Hayyim  M.  Horowitz, 
"Halachische  Schriften  der  Geonim,"  i.  4.5  «<  spj.); 
and  with  dietary  laws,  divorce,  and  halizah  cases  of 
Jews  who  had  embraced  Islam  and  returned  to 
Judaism  (comp.  especially  "Teshubot  ha-Geonim," 
ed.  Lyck,  No.  45;  Jlilller,  "Mafteah  le-Teshubot 
ha-Geonim,"  pp.  66  et  seq.). 

Alfasi  in  his  "  Ilalakot "  (Nedarim,  end)  asserts 
that  it  was  Yehudai  Gaon  who  did  away  with  abso- 
lution from  vows  ("hattarat  nedarim"),  which  was 
so  carelessly  granted  by  the  rabbis  of  his  time  that 
It  gave  occasion  for  Karaite  attacks.     He  even  went 


so  far  as  to  abolish  the  study  of  the  Talmudical 
treatise  Nedarim  ("Vows"),  and  his  successors  were 
anxious  to  adhere  to  this  reform  (see  L.  Low,  "Ge- 
sammelte  Schriften,"  iii.  363). 

Yehudai  Gaon,  however,  is  best  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  lialakot,  wliicli  are  quoted  under  the  titles 
of;  "  Halakot  de-R.  Yehudai  Gaon,"  "  Halakot  Pesu- 
kot "  or  "Hilkot  He'u,"  "Halakot  Ketu'ot,"  and 
"  Halakot  Kezidjot  "  or  "  Ilalakot  Kelannot  "  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  "  Ilalakot  Gedolot "  of  Simeon 
Kay3'ara).  The  relation  to  one  another  of  these 
several  versions,  which  are  obviously  adaptations 
from  one  and  the  same  original  work,  is  not  yet 
quite  clear,  and  indeed  forms  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem in  literary  criticism.  According  to  A.  Epstein, 
who  devoted  an  important  studj'  to  the  problem, 
this  work  was  a  collection  of  legal  decisions  (hala- 
kot), mainly  in  Aramaic,  which  first  appeared  in 
Yehudai's  short  responsa  or  were  taken  down  from 
his  lectures  by  his  pupils  and  probablj-  arranged  by 
them  later.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  responsa  are 
so  short  and  confine  themselves  to  a  mere  statement 
of  the  decision  in  question  they  were  called  "  Deci- 
sive Laws"  ("Halakot  Pesukot"  or,  according  to  a 
more  Arabic  mode  of  speech,  "Halakot  KeUi'ot"). 
Of  the  numerous  evidences  brought  forward  by  Ep- 
stein to  prove  that  the  responsa  were 
His  actually  called  thus,  only  one  may  be 

Responsa.  indicated  here.  At  the  end  of  a  col- 
lection of  Mei'r  of  Kothenburg's  "  She- 
'elot  u-Teshubot "  (MS.  Prague)  some  "  Ilalakot  Ke- 
zubot  de-R.  Yehudai "  are  given.  Soon  after  this 
heading  occurs  the  stereotyped  form  for  "responsa," 
Dn^Nt't'l  or  omONC'l,  etc.  These  halakot  have 
been  published  according  to  this  manuscript  by  Joel 
Mllllcr  under  the  title  "  Handschriftliche,  Jehudai 
Gaon  Zugewiesene  Lehrsiitze."  Besides,  there  mu.st 
have  been  incorporated  into  these  "  Halakot  Pesu- 
kot" or  "Halakot  Ketu'ot  "a  collection  of  "dinim," 
arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Talmud  or 
according  to  subject-matter;  for  such  dinim  are 
quoted  by  geonim  and  later  rabbis  as  "  Halakot 
Pesukot  "and  "Halakot  Ketu'ot,"  sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without  a  mention  of  the  authorship 
of  Yehudai  Gaon  or  his  pupils  (for  the  reference  see 
Epstein,  "Ma'amar  'al  Sefer  Halakot  Gedolot,"  in 
"Ha-Goren,"  iii.  57  et  seq.). 

Simeon  Kayyara,  authorof  the  "  H.alakot  Gedolot," 
as  well  as  R.  Amram,  author  of  the  well-known 
"Siddur,"  borrowed  largely  from  these  halakot  of 
Yehudai  Gaon,  for  which,  as  Epstein  points  out,  the 
two  terras  "  Halakot  Pesukot "  and  "  Halakot  Ke- 
tu'ot "  were  used  promiscuously  in  tlie  geonic  period  ; 
only  later,  when  the  var3-ing  recensions  of  them  in- 
creased in  number,  were  the  titles  distinguished  as 
designating  two  different  recensions. 

Yehudai's  halakot  were  translated  from  Aramaic 
into  Hebrew,  including  even  the  Aramaic  quota- 
tions from  the  Talmud.  This  translation  has  been 
preserved  in  an  Oxford  manuscript 
His  under  the  original  title  "  Halakot  Pe- 

Halakot.  sukot,"  being  also  known,  according 
to  the  first  word  of  the  text,  as  "  Hil- 
kot Re'u";  and  it  was  published  bj'  A.  L,  Schloss- 
berg, Versailles,  1886.  It  was  probably  made  in 
a  Greek-speaking  country,  as  Halberstam   showed 
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in  bis  introductory  letter  to  Schlossberg's  edition, 
and  was  brouglit  thence  to  Babylonia.  A  very 
great  part  of  it,  bowevcr,  is  taken  from  the  "Ha- 
lakot  Gedolot "  in  an  abridged  form,  so  that  Ep- 
stein did  not  recognize  it  as  being  a  translation  of 
the  "  Halakot  Pesukot,"  but  ratlier  deemed  ita  com- 
pilation of  the  "Halakot  Gedolot,"  containing  at  the 
same  time  Hebrew  quotations  from  the  Aramaic 
"Halakot  Pesukot." 

The  "  Halakot  Kezubot "  seem  to  be  a  compilation 
from  the  "Halakot  Pesukot"  and  tlie  "Halakot 
Gedolot."  The}^  are  preserved  in  a  Parma  manu- 
script that  has  been  published  by  Ilayyim  M.  Horo- 
witz in  "Halachische  Sthriftcn  der  Geonim,"  first 
part,  pp.  iiet  ski.,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1881.  Ac- 
cording to  the  beginning  of  the  te.\t,  however,  these 
"Halakot  Kezubot  "are  ascribed  to  Yehudai  Gaon. 
Since  the  term  "Kezubot,"  a  synonym  of  "Pesukot," 
seems  to  have  been  prevalent  in  West- 
The  cm  countries  (see  "Sefer  we-Hizliir," 

"Halakot  cd.  Frcimann,  ii.,  Introduction;  "Ila- 
Kezubot."  lakot  Gedolot,"  cd.  Hildesheimir,  p. 
469;  "She'elotu-TeshubotShu'are  Ze- 
delf,"?.  29a;  Zuuz,  inSteinschneider,  "Hcbr.  Bibl." 
viii.  20),  and  as  the  "  Halakot  Kezubot  "are  not  quo- 
ted in  geonic  literature,  Epstein  supposes  Palestine  or 
Italy  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  this  compilation, 
which  afterward  was  widely  known  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  was  often  copied  and  enlarged  by  addi- 
tions. It  is  quoted  especially  in  the  "Sefer  ha- 
Pardes,"  in  the  Vitry  JIahzor,  in  the  "Sefer  Issur 
we-Hetter"  (Merzbacher  MS.  No.  6),  and  others. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  relation  between 
the  "  Halakot  Pesukot"  and  the  "Halakot  Gedolot" 
and  their  respective  authors.  The  note  in  Abraham 
ibn  Daud's  "Sefer  ha-Kabbalah  "  ("M.  J.  C."  i.  63) 
that  Yehudai  Gaon  gathered  his  "  Halakot  Pesukot  " 
from  the  "  Halakot  Gedolot "  of  Simeon  Kayyara, 
and  the  supposition  of  the  medieval  Jewish  scholars 
of  Germany  and  northern  France  that  Yehudai  Gaon 
was  the  author  of  the  "Halakot  Gedolot,"  caused 
great  confusion  regarding  the  authorshi]),  and  also 
regarding  the  dates  of  these  two  authors.  Kecentl}', 
however,  the  disputed  points  have  gradually  been 
cleared  up. 

The  writing  of  halakic  compendiums  was  alwaj-s 
censured  by  tlio.se  who  were  afraid  that  such  works 
might  dlspla<'e  the  study  of  the  Talmud  it.self,  the 
mass  of  the  people  being  perfectly  satisfied  to  know 
the  final  haliiki(!  decision  without  caring  for  its  de- 
velopment in  the  Talmud.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  as  old  a  compendium  as  the  "Halakot 
Pesukot"  of  Yehudai  Gaon  met  with  the  disap- 
proval of  Paltoi,  gaon  of  Pund)edita  (842-8o8),  for 
the  very  same  reason  (see  Epstein,  I.e.  p.  57). 

BiBi.iooRArnv :  RrOll, \nJnhrl>\)cherf\\rjnilii>che Genehiehte 
viul  Lillemtur,  II.  cl  mij.,  v.  ]W.-(  wr;.;  Griitz,Oc.i()(.v.  IRii. 
171:  i'htii.  In  MiinntxiHhri/l,  vil.  217  rl  w/.:  A.  Ilnrknvy, 
ii'cs/toM.siM  thr  (li-oiiim.  liuU'X  ;  A.  N't'iilmiuT.  in  Ita-Mau- 
(/(■</.  1H7;>,  pp.  12.')  vt  St'*!.;  Idem,  in  LctU-rfKHh-,  iv.  Tm  tt  «»•</.; 
l^'nhotnl  Shnlitl.  In  (>;,ir  '/V./i,  1H7(*.  p.  17:  S.  Siiilis,  in  llti- 
Ma'uuiil.  1H7S.  Nos.  :il  :h  ;  1.  Hiilcvv.  Domt  (j.i./fiWu.niiii.  III. 
ISM,  a«);  Wi'iss.  /)•>!■,  Iv.  ;il-l»:  Wlnl.T  iiml  Wilnsilie.  Die 
JUilisclic  Liltinilui:  II.  l(i  i(  Kcq.:  Ei)slMin.  In  Hndnnii,  III. 
5.5  (■(  uni.:  Solmrr,  In  lli-llnhif.  .xll.  si  < 7  «'/.:  I.lnyyhn  M. 
llnnnvllz,  Ilnlarhi.srhr  .s'lMiYd  m  (/<  r  llmnim.  I'refm'e. 
Fninkr.>rl-<m-tlic-Muln.  lf«l:  slolnsclini'liliT,  ./.irw/i  Lilrrn- 
liiir.  pp.  2(!.  117:  Zunz.  (I.  V.  p.  U);  Uubii-,  Si  fir  Im-Ortili, 
pp.  2(1,  ,.■>,  Ki.  Ill,  LuinbiTg,  UKfi. 

8.  AI.  Sc. 


YEKATEBINOSLAF  (YEKATEHINO- 

SLAV):  Russian  city  founded  in  ITS?  during  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II. ;  capital  of  tiie  government 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  and  industrial  centers  of  southern  Rus- 
sia, the  census  of  1897  crediting  it  with  a  population 
of  121.216  persons,  including  36.600  Jews.  The  lat- 
ter are  actively  identified  with  the  trades  and  indus- 
tries of  the  city,  about  one-third  of  the  entire  Jewish 
population  (2,388  families;  in  all  11.157  persons)  de- 
riving its  income  from  commercial  pursuits,  and  an- 
other third  (2,713  master  arti.sans  and  480  appren- 
tices) being  engaged  in  industrial  occupations.  The 
city  has  more  than  thirty  shops  and  factories,  mainly 
grist-mills,  lumber-mills,  foundries,  machine-shops, 
and  tobacco-factories.  Almost  all  of  these  estab- 
lishments are  owned  by  Jews,  but  the  number  of 
Jewish  factory  employees  is  comparatively  low, 
although  in  one  cigarette-paper  factory  and  in  one 
tobacco-factory  the  workmen  are  all  Jews.  There  are 
847  Jewish  daj'-laborers,  mainly  drivers,  porters,  etc. 

On  account  of  its  busy  commercial  and  industrial 
life,  Yekaterinoslaf  serves  as  a  center  of  attraction 
for  the  population  of  a  very  extensive  region.  The 
concentration  in  this  city  of  such  a  considerable 
number  of  Jews,  for  the  most  part  impecunious, 
was  stimulated  by  a  series  of  government  measures 
enacted  during  the  last  twenty  years,  which  limited 
the  sphere  of  Jewish  economic  activity.  Among 
these  were  the  so-called  temporary  measures  of  1882 ; 
the  exclusion  of  the  Don  region  (1880)  and  of  Rostov 
and  Taganrog  from  the  Pale  of  Settlement ;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  government  monopoly  in  the 
manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages  n890).  All  of 
these  measures  led  to  the  increase  in  Yekaterinoslaf 
of  a  Jewish  proletariat  which,  for  lack  of  employ- 
ment, became  dependent  on  charity.  Thus,  in  1898, 
1,830  families,  representing 9,000  persons,  were  given 
aid  for  Passover.  In  the  same  year  the  local  Jews 
supported  the  following  cliaritable  organizations:  a 
hospital,  a  maternity  home,  a  dispcu-sary,  a  free-loan 
association  ( "gemilut  hasadim"),  a  lodging-house 
("haknasat  orehim"),  and  a  clerks'  mutual  aid  soci- 
ety. The  expendituresof  these  institutions,  amount- 
ing to  about  74,000  rubles,  were  defrayed  mainly 
from  the  basket-tax  (43,007  rubles)  and  from  volun- 
taiy  contributions  and  membership  fees.  At  present 
(190"))  the  most  Important  charitable  organization  is 
the  Association  for  tlie  Aid  of  Poor  Jews,  founded 
toward  the  end  of  1898;  its  income  in  1900  was 52, 509 
rubles,  and  its  expenditures  47.611.  The  society 
maintains  a  free  employment  bureau. 

Yekaterinoslaf  has  the  following  Jewish  educa- 
tional institutions:  ten  jirivate  schools,  a  Talmud 
Torah  (400  pupils)  foun(le<I  in  1857,  a  yeshibah  (74 
students),  and  ninety-t wo liadarim(.H55 pupils).  The 
Zionistic  movement  has  niiule  gnat  piogiess  in  the 
city,  the  propaganda  being  carried  on  by  several 
societies  under  the  leailership  of  Michael  Usisiikin. 
The  attitude  of  the  Christian  )>opulatiiin  toward  the 
.lews  was  expressed  in  ISSl  in  the  decisions  of  the 
provincial  commission  concerning  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion, formed  here  as  in  other  government  cities  in 
order  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  anti-Jewish 
outbreaks.  This  coniniis.sion  saw  a  way  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Jewish  question  in  the  passing  of  a  scries 
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of  regulations  limiting  the  rights  of  the  Jews  in  com- 
merce, in  the  acquisition  of  real  estate,  in  the  partic- 
ipation in  local  government,  etc.  The  anti-Jewish 
outbreaks  did  not  spare  Yekatcrinoslaf.  On  July 
20,  1883,  a  mob  invaded  the  Jewish  houses  and 
wrought  great  dwtniction.  3Iany  ruined  families 
were  compelled  lo  seek  safety  in  flight. 

BiBI.Io'iEAPHV:  nazurytt.  1881,  .No.  4.'i:  ItuivM  Ttvrci.  1883. 
No.  :e:  O'chiit  I'ratUniud  OlafheJ^ra  I'uMihiua  Biitdnym 
Yrrrniam  za  IVH  O'td,  Telcatennodlaf.  1900;   (fc.,  za  UOO 
GixS.  VM. 
n.  K.  S.   J. 

YELAMMEDENXr.    >■■':  Tamuma  MrDUAsii. 

YELISAVETGRAD(ELIZABETHGKAD)  : 
Town  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  Kussia.  It 
was  founded  in  1754.  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  southern  Russia.  The  name 
of  Yelisavetgrad  recalls  sad  memories  to  the  Rus- 
sian Jews;  for  from  that  town  is.sued  tiie  signal  for 
the  riots  whidi  brought  upon  them  incalculable 
affliction  and  misery.  As  soon  as  Alexander  III. 
had  ascended  the  throne  rumors  of  a  rising 
against  the  Jews  reached  Yelisavetgrad,  which 
caused  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community  to 
apply  to  the  governor  for  special  protection.  Xo 
notice  was  taken  of  tlie  appeal,  and  on  Wednesday, 
April  27,   1881,  the  dreaded  outbreak  took  place. 

A  religious  dispute  in  an  inn  concerning  the  use 
of  Christian  bloo<]  by  the  Jews  .served  as  a  pretext 
for  the  rioters,  who  proceeded  to  the  Jewish  quarter 
and  commenced  a  systematic  destruction  of  Jewish 
shops  and  warehouses.  At  first  the  Jewsattempted 
to  protect  their  property ;  but,  seeing  that  this  only 
served  to  increase  the  violence  of  the  mob,  and  that 
the  soldiers,  who  were  called  to  protect  them,  took 
part  in  tlie  pillage,  they  barricaded  themselves  in 
their  houses.  For  two  daj's  the  rioters  perpetrated, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  officials,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  soldiers,  the  mc«t  barbarous  and 
hideous  deeds.  Synagogues  were  wrecked  and 
Jewesses  outraged.  Two  young  girls,  in  dread  of 
violation,  threw  themselves  from  windows.  An 
old  man  named  Peiikov,  who  attempted  to  save  his 
daughter,  was  thrown  from  tlie  roof  by  the  enraged 
soldierj'.  Jfany  persons  were  killed :  500  Iiouses  and 
100  .shops  were  demolished;  and  2,00<J,000  rubles' 
worth  of  property  was  stolen  or  destroyed. 

In  the  revolutionarj- uprisings  of  lOO.i  the  t/)wn 
was  burned,  and  the  mob  killed  the  Jews  and  plun- 
dered their  quarter. 

Bibliography  :  Jacolw,  PenecutUm  of  Jfir*  In  liwarln.  1881. 
p.  4 :  Rttmkaya  ifvA.  June.  1881.  pp.  96-99 :  Syrhewskl.  Pri>- 
Uvo  TcvTeUkiua  Bevihrazim  ;  H.  Baeentbal.  In  Jkw.  Enctc. 
J.  547.  s.v.  AicTfinflfr  III .:  S**menov.  O'fjrni/hiitil-Slntis- 
ticni  DirtUmnry  of  the  Hwvinn  Lmfjirt:  (In  Ku.si*iaii ).  ^.p. 
H.  B.  I.    Bk. 

According  to  the  census  of  1897,  Yelisavetgrad 
bad  a  population  of  61,841.  including  24,3-10  Jews. 
The  latter  are  prominent  in  the  city's  commerce, 
trade,  and  industries,  and  three-fourths  of  its  fac- 
tories are  controlled  by  them.  The  number  of  fac- 
tories exceeds  eight}',  among  them  being  grist-mills, 
machine-  and  tool-factories,  foundries,  soap-facto- 
ries, brick-yards,  vinegar-distilleries,  and  tobacco- 
factories.  Only  tobacco  manufacture,  however,  en- 
gages any  considerable  number  of  Jewi.sh  workers. 
There  are  in  all  522  Jewish  factorj'-laborers,  363 
day-laborers,  and  3, 164  artisans. 


The  Jewish  community  supports  a  number  of 
charitable  institutions,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned a  society  for  the  aid  of  the  poor 

Institu-  (founded  1899^  a  loan  society  which 
tions.  lends  money  to  the  poor  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  and  a  Jewish  dispen.sary 
with  infirmary  attache<l.  More  than  1,00<J  Jewish 
families  have  recourse  to  charity.  In  the  winter  of 
1898,  1.100  families  received  fuel  from  charitable 
organizations,  while  1,300  families  applied  for  aid 
for  Pas-sover. 

The  Jewish  children  are  sent  cither  to  the  general 
or  to  the  Jewish  schools,  although  Jewi.sh  boys  are 
not  freely  admitted  to  the  former.  The  .le  wish  schools 
include  a  Talmud  Torah  with  industrial  clas.ses,  two 
government  schools  (one  with  industrial  classes), 
several  private  schools,  a  school  founded  by  the 
local  Zionists,  and  122  hadarim,  including  a  free 
heder  with  sixty  pupils.  Early  in  1881  there  was 
organized  among  the  Jews  of  Y'elisavetgrad  a  Bible 
Brotherhood  (see  Bibleitzy). 

II.  i:.  S.  .1. 

YEMEN  :  Province  comprising  the  southwestern 
part  of  Arabia.  Various  traditions  trace  the  earliest 
settlement  of  .lews  in  this  region  back  to  the  time  of 
Solomon,  and  the  Sanaite  Jews  have  a  legend  to 
the  effect  that  their  forefathers  settled  there  forty- 
two  3-ears  before  the  destruction  of  the  First  Teni- 
l>!e.  Under  the  prophet  Jeremiah  75,000  Jews,  in- 
cluding i)rie.sts  and  Levites,  are  said  to  have  gone  to 
Y'emen;  and  when  Ezra  commanded  the  Jews  to  re- 
turn to  Jeru-SiUem  they  disobej'ed,  whereupon  he 
pronounced  an  everlasting  ban  upon  them.  Tradi- 
tion states,  however,  that  as  a  punishment  for  this 
hasty  action  Ezra  was  denied  burial  in  Palestine. 
As  a  result  of  this  tradition,  which  is  devoid  of  liis- 
toricity,  no  Jew  of  Yemen  gives  the  name  of  Ezra  to 
a  child,  although  all  other  Biblical  appellatives  are 
found  there. 

The  actual  immigration  of  Jews  into  Y'emen  ap- 
pears to  liave  taken  place  about  the  beginning  of 
the  second  centurj'  C.K.,  although  the  province  is 
mentioned  neither  by  Josephus  nor  by  the  Mishnab 

or  Talmud.  According  to  Winckler, 
First  Set-  the  Jews  of  Yemen  enjoyed  prosper- 
tlements.     ity  until  the  sixth  century  c.K.,  and 

the  fourth  sovereign  before  Dhu  Nu- 
was  was  a  convert  to  Judai.sm.  The  kingdoms  of 
Sheba,  Raidan,  Hadramaut,  and  Y'amanat  (Yemen) 
were  united  under  the  hegemony  of  the  Yemenite 
kings,  who  were  as  follows: 

Yahamin  'c.  SS  c.E.) 
I 


Abu  Karib 

I 
Sburalfbil  Ya'tur  (c.  448) 

I 
Staural^UI  Takkut  (c.  467) 


I  II 

As'ad  Wara  'Amr     Amln 


Ma'dl  Karib  YuD'im  Lul)ai'atbab  Yanuf 

I 
Dfcu  Nuwan  (il.  525) 

Until  recently  Dhu  Nuwas  was  regarded  as  the 
first  king  who  was  zialoiis  for  Judaism,  but  a  chron- 
icle of  saints  in  the  British  3Iuseum  gives  the  name 
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of  tlie  n\aityr  Arkir,  who  was  oomiemned  to  tlcatli 
by  Sluual.iliil  YtiUlvuf  ut  the  instigation  of  his  couu- 
si'lors,  tho  ial)l)is.  Altliougli  all  these  legends  are 
extremely  biased  and  are  chielly  devoted  to  the  jior- 
trayal  of  the  ])erseeution  of  Cliristians  by  the  Jews, 
it  is  evident  that  Judaism  had  in  the  fourth  century 
taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the  royal  house.  In  this 
legend,  as  in  others,  the  city  of  Najran  is  impor- 
tant. Two  Jewish  youths  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  there,  whereupon  Dim  Nuwas  comiuered  the 
city  and  executed  the  king  after  offering  him  his 
clioiee  between  Judaism  and  death.  The  elleet  of 
these  traditions  was  a  bitter  oppressionof  the  Jews, 
first  by  lljc  Christians  and  later  by  the  Arabs. 

The  average  Jewish  population  of  Yemen  for  the 
first  five  centuries  c.i-;.  is  said  to  have  been  about 
3,01)1).  The  Jews  were  .scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try, but  carried  on  an  extensive  conunerce  and  thus 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  many  Jewish 
books.  When  Sidadin  became  sultan  in  the  last  (piar- 
ter  of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  Shiiles  revolted 
against  him,  the  trials  of  the  Yemenite  Jews  began. 
There  were  few  scholars  among  them  at  that  lime, 
and  a  false  prophet  arose,  proclaiming  I  he  amalgama- 
tion of  Judaism  and  Mohammedanism,  and  jiretend- 
ing  to  be  able  to  jirove  the  truth  of  his  teachings  from 
the  liible.  In  lliis  hour  of  need  the  greatest  Jewish 
scholar  of  Yemen,  Jacob  ben  Nathan- 
Yemen  and  ael  .'il-Fayyumi,  wrote  for  counsel  to 
Mai-  Maimonides,  who  replied  in  a  consola- 

raonides.  tory  epistle  entitled  "  IggeretTeman." 
This  letter  made  such  an  impression  on 
the  Jews  of  Yemen  that,  according  to  Saphir,  they 
included  the  iianu'  of  ^Maimonides  in  the  Kaddish 
])niyer.  Tlie  false  |irophet  was  cundemned  to  dealli 
and  died  in  hisillusion.  Although  15enjaminof  Tu- 
<lela  did  not  personally  visit  Yemen,  he  gives  certain 
<lata  <-onccrning  the  Yemenite  Jews,  Their  capital 
was  Teima  and  they  called  thcjnselves  Hechabites, 
■while  at  their  head  stood  tlie  nasi  llanan.  They 
were  in  constant  strife  with  llicir  Ismaelitic  neigh- 
bors, from  whom  they  won  many  victories  and  took 
much  booty. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteentli  century  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  of  Yeuien  was  miserable. 
They  were  iMiilcr  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imam,  and 
were  forbidden  to  wear  new  or  good  clotlies.  niu' 
might  they  ride  an  ass  or  a  muh',  bein.g compelled  to 
make  the  longest  journeys  on  foot  when  occasion  re- 
quired it.  They  were  prohibited,  moreover,  from 
engaging  in  money  trausai'lions,  and  were  all  me- 
chaidcs.  being  employed  chietly  as  carpenters,  ma- 
sons, and  smiths.  At  I  he  begimnng  of  the  nineteenth 
century  they  are  said  to  hav<'  numbered  !i(),01H),  and 
to  have  lived  principally  in  Aden  ('JOID,  Sana  (ID. tHK)). 
Sada(l,(M10i,  Dliamar  (i,l)IMH,  and  the  desert  of  ISc'da 
(■.i.dOO).  In  recent  times  tiicre  have  been  no  Jews  in 
the  Tahaina  (the  low  coast-lan<l)  nor  in  llodeida,  but 
Ihcy  now  reside  in  the  interior  of  the  ])lateau.  Si't- 
tlements  of  considerable  size  are  found  in  tlie  vicinity 
of  Sana,  an<l  are  divided  between  Manakhah,  with 
8,()u0  Jews,  ami  Sana,  which  has  a  separate  quarlcr 
containing  about  M.iMIO.  The  Jews  have  also  special 
sections  of  the  cily  in  ICaukaban,  Weilan,  and  Dlia- 
mar. Special  mi'iitionsiiould  likewi.se  lu'madi'of  the 
Jewish  village  of  AltJharaba,  two  kilometers  from 
XII  -;!H 


Reda'.  The  chief  industry  of  the  Jews  of  Yemen  is 
the  making  of  pottery,  which  is  found  in  all  their 
settlements  and  which  lias  rendered  them  famous 
throughout  the  East,  They  engage  very  little  in 
commerce.  An  important  personage  among  the 
Yemenite  Jews  in  the  last  ([uarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  Aaron  Chehip,  known  as  the  "ColTec 
King."  He  came  to  a  violent  end,  however,  being 
murderously  assaulted  and  robbed  by  the  natives. 

According  to  the  most  recent  investigations,  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  Jews  of  Yemen, 

whatever  the  date  of  their  settlement, 
Literature,    brought  with  them  the  Hible  and  a 

large  part  of  the  traditional  llagga- 
dah,  which  also  had  an  inlluence  on  the  Koran.  The 
Talmud,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  was  likewise  known 
in  Yemen,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  less  widely  dis- 
tributed there  than  in  Europe  was  due  solely  to  the 
poverty  of  the  jieople,  which  made  it  impossible  to 
buy  more  copies.  The  Jews  of  Yemen  must  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  IJaliylonia,  since  they  reck- 
oned time  according  to  the  Si-lencidan  era,  an<l  this 
chronology  is  found  on  tombstones  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century.  All  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of 
Yemen,  moreover,  show  the  superliiiear.  or  Uaby 
Ionian,  system  of  ]iunetuation.  It  is  clear  from  the 
"  Iggeret  Teman  "  that  though  the  Yemenite  Jews 
were  not  Talmudists,  they  acted  according  to  the 
decisions  of  Hab  Aslii  in  traditional  law,  at  least 
after  they  had  come  under  the  inlluence  of  Maimon- 
ides. The  "Yad,"  which  they  called  "Hibbur," 
and  the  ShuUian  'AruU  of  Joseph  Caro  were  re- 
garded bv  them  as  the  highest  authorities  in  Jewish 
law. 

The  oldest  Yemenite  manuscripts  are  those  of  the 
Hible,  which  the  Yemenite  Jews  call  "Taj"  (= 
"crown").  They  date  from  the  ninth  century,  and 
each  of  them  has  a  short  JIasoretic  introduction, 
while  many  contain  Arabic  coniment.aries.  Tlic 
Masorah  was  highly  valued  by  the  Jews  of  Ye- 
men, and  a  sjiccial  compilation,  made  by  Yaliyn 
Salih,  was  calleil  by  Ginsburg  the  "Masorah  of 
Teman."  They  were  acquainted  with  Saadia, 
Haslii,  Kiml.ii,  Nahnianides,  and  Isaac  Arama,  bc- 
sicUs  producing  a  number  of  exegetes  from  among 
themselves.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Nathanael 
b.  Isaiah  wrote  an  Ai.abic  commentary  on  the 
IMlilc,  full  of  baggadot  and  almost  wholly  destitute 
of  any  rial  Hihlical  hermcneulies,  while  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  liftcenth  century  Saadia  b.  David 

al-'Adani  was  the  author  of  a  com- 
Writers.      mini  iiy  on   Leviticus,  Nuinbein,  and 

Deuteronomy,  and  Abraham  b.  Sol- 
omon wrote  on  the  I'rophets  (Ibitisli  Museum).  Of 
the  Talmuil  the  following  treatises  are  now  known 
to  exist  ill  manuscript :  ISczali,  Pi'sahim,  .Mo'ed  Ka 
tan,  Megillali.  ami  Zebahim.  The  Yemenite  Abner 
b.  Ker  ha-Shoshani  wrote  a  doiibh' comineiiiary 
ill  Hebrew  on  the  "Kn  Ya'akob  "  of  Jac<il>  llabib, 
and  iKtween  1  178  and  USH  Saadia  b.  David  al-'.Vdani 
eoinposeil  a  gloss  on  the  "  Yad  "  of  Maimonides. 
.\mongthe  midiashim  compiled  in  Yemen  mention 
shdiild  be  made  of  the  "Midrash  ha-GadoI "  of 
David  bar  Amram  al-'Adani  (vol.  i.,  ed.  Sehech- 
ter.  I'.Kl'.'i.  Hiiwceii  Iti:!  and  1  |;10  the  physician 
Yahya  Zechariah  b.  Solomon  wrote  a  lonipila- 
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lion  entitled  "Miilrash  lia-Hcfez,"  wliich  included 
the  Pentateuch,  Lan\eMtations.  Esther,  ajul  the  liaf- 
tarot,  while  between  1484  and  1493  David  al- 
Iiawani  composed  his  "Midrash  al-Wajiz  al- 
Mughni."  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries su|iere(inunenlarics  on  the  "  Yad  "  were  written 
by  Salih  Musa  al-Hadhari,  Isaac  b.  Abraham, 
and  David  b.  Solomon. 

The  ('al)ala  was  and  is  very  popular  among  tlie 
Yemenite  Jews,  who  are  familiar  witli  the  Zoharand 
with  the  work  of  all  the  European  eabalists.  One 
of  them,  Solomon  b.  Dawid  ha-Kohen,  has  written 
a  cabalistic  treati.se  in  thirteen  chapters,  entitled 
"  Lehem  Shclomoh. " 

Among  the  Yemenite  poets  wiio  wrote  Hebrew 


Manuscripts  of  the  Yemen  Siddur  are  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  Tlie  prayers  agree  in  part  with  the 
Sephardic  and  in  jiart  with  the  A.shUenazic  liturgy, 
and  tlieir  language  is  partly  Hebrew  and  jiartly 
Aramaic  and  Arabic,  while  the  daily  so-called  "  .Ma- 
'amadot"  jirayers  aie  written  in  Araiuaic.  The 
Yemenite  Siddur  appeared  in  Jerusalem  1893  (2d  cd. 
1898),  and  in  Vienna  1896. 

Bibliography  :  Benjamin  nf  Tmlclii. eci.  Asher.  p.  TO.  I.nndon, 
].S41I:  Biirchard,  in  (X  iniil  lf.,sf,  ii.  3:i7-;i41 ;  Deinanl.  Or 
Mcir.  pp.  2l)-2.s,  New  Yorli,  l.siiii;  lireenlmrp.  The  llmiudah 
Accoiil  1)1(1 1 1)  the  Rite  (if  YeiiHii.  i.-iv.,  I.ondciri.  ISiKi ;  (iiiitz, 
GcsctiAv.-vi.  (Inde.\);  Harliavy,  .S7i/'/i'''m  itnd  MittheitHiiijctu 
pp.  ao:.'.  217,  Berlin,  l.s.s7:  Npiiiiaiiei-,  in  J.  (,i.  II.  iii.  S  ;  idem, 
in  B.  E.  J.  xxiii.  122  rt  .so/.;  idem,  in  Miniiilsseinifl.  iii.  42- 
44;  Sapliir,  FJien  Safir.  i.  iliUKl;  Steinsilineid.-r,  Ver- 
zeich)iiss  del-  Heliiitiselieu  IhuHischi-ifien  der  Ku)iiyUchen 
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(From  a  I'hntOj^aph  by  Ellian  X.  Adler.) 


and  Arabic  hymns  modeled  after  the  Spanish  school, 
mention  may  be  made  of  Yahya  al-Dhahri  and 
the  members  of  the  Al-Shal)bezi  family.  A  single 
non-religious  work,  inspired  by  Hariri,  was  written 
in  1.573  by  Zechariah  b.  Saadia  (identical  with  the 
Yahya  al-Dliahii  menticmed  above),  under  the  title 
"Sefer  ha-^Iusar."  The  philosophical  writers  in- 
clude: Saadia  b.  Jabez  and  Saadia  b.  Mas'ud, 
both  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
Ibn  al-Hawas,  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  written  in  rimed  prose,  and  tenneil  by 
its  author  the  "Flower  of  Yemen";  Hasan  al- 
Dhamari ;  and  Joseph  ha-Levi  b.  Jefes,  who 
wrote  the  philosophical  treatises  "Ner  Yisrael" 
(1420)  and  "Kitab  al-Masahah." 


Bihli(tt]iek  zii  BcrJiiu  ii.  71  et  »eq.;  idem,  in  hraclitiaehe 
Miiuat^sehrift,  1S91,  No.  2;  itinn,  in  Mnuatftschrift,  1894. 
pp.  79  eA  scq.';  Wineliler.  AltartrtiltiJisetie  Feir-^ehinigr]!,  iv. 
339-337;  W.  Barlier,  Di  r  Siid-.lniliiselie  f:iddiir.  in  J.  Q.  R. 
xiv.  581-621 ;  idem.  Kin  lli  lin'iisrli-ArnliiselieK  Liiderlmeh 
atis  Jemen,  in  Berliner-Fe.iti'iliriri.  I'M],  pp.  1(1-32 ;  S.  Poz- 
nanski.  Zum  Schrifthnm  der  Siiil-Arnliiselteu  Juden,  in 
J.  (^.  i^.  xiv.  7.52-7.57 :  P.  Heinrieh.  Fmu'iieitt  einet^  Gehetfi- 
Imches  aus  Jemen,  Vienna.  111(12;  iilem,  in  J.  Q.  R.  xv. 
330-3,33. 
J.  S.   O. 

YERtrSHALMI,  SOLOMON  B.  MENAHEM 

(called  also  Solomon  Isaac  [Sekel]  Ashke- 
nazi) :  Scholar  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Ruth  which  he  entitled  "  Perush  'al  Rut"  (Salonica, 
1.551;  2d  ed.  [together  with  the  "Pardes  Rimmo- 
nim"],Sabbionctta,  15.54). 
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E.  c.  S.  O. 

YESHIBAH  :  A  liigli  school;  a  rabbinical  col- 
lcj;x-.  It  is  tlic  oldest  iustituliouof  Jewish  learning, 
and  ranks  liiylier  than  the  Hedeu  or  the  Talmid 
T()i!Ai[.  The  term  "yeshibah"  and  the  Aramaic 
oiinivalent  "nielibta"  (both  found  in  the  Talmud) 
originally  meant  a  session,  a  council,  or  a  meeting 
of  scholars,  over  \Yhich  presided  the  "elder."  The 
Patriarchs  wereall  elders  of  a  yeshibah  (Yoma  28b). 
U.  Pappa  was  elected  "  rosh  yeshibah"  (or  "rcsh 
metibta  "),  i.e.,  president  of  the  j'cshibah,  and  it  was 
his  duty  to  deliver  a  lecture  and  discussion  before 
Ihr  yeshibah  of  a  large  and  mixed  asseml)lj'  (Ber. 
OTa  imd  Hushi  ad  he  ■  B.  K.  ]17a).  At  first  the  bet 
lia-midrash  was  the  place  where  the  ycshiliah  as- 
sendded,  one  or  two  (morning  and  afternoon)  ses- 
sions being  held  daily.  Later,  when  the  number  of 
students  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  hold  the 
sessions  in  a  separate  large  hall  adjoining  the  bet 
]ia-midrash,  and  this  hall  was  Unown  by  the  name 
of  "yeshibah."  The  general  term  for  the  lecture 
was  probably  "pesikta"  or  "mekilta,"  which,  like 
the  ntodern  term  "shi'ur,"  means  "measure,"  indi- 
cating the  fixed  and  limited  time  occujiied  by  the 
nish  yeshibali  in  delivering  the  discourse — from  two 
to  three  iiours. 

During  the  Talmudic  period  the  principal  Pales- 
tinian ycshibot  were  at  Sepphoris,  Tiberias,  and 
("•■esarea,  while  the  leading  Babylonian  ones  were  at 
llahuza,  Nehardea,  Sura,  and  Pumbedila.  Those 
at  the  last  two  towns  were  maintained  in  the  geonic 
jieriod  (see  Acaiif.miks).  TIk;  principal  seat  of  the 
Kabbis  after  the  days  of  the  Second  Temple  was 
I'undiedita  ("  Iggerct  Kab  Sherira  Gaon,"  ed. 
Goldberg,  p.  32,  Mayence,  1873).  The  attend- 
ance at  the  Baliyloiuan  ycshibot  gradually  de- 
creased. Uab  had  1,200  students  at  his  yeshibah; 
1{.  lliina  had  800  students,  with  13  amoraim  as 
interpreteis;  Habbah  and  ]{.  Joseph  each  had  400; 
and  H.  .Vshi  had  only  200  (Kct.  lOfia).  The  sessions 
of  llie  Babyloiuan  yeslubot  were  interrupted  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  and  were  finally  suspended  by  the 
Persian  iierseeutions,  the  last  being  held  at  Bagdad. 
Benjandn  of  Tudela  1 1  U)0-73)  found  ten  yeshiljot 
there,  and  li(^  einimerates  the  names  of  every  rosh 
yesldliali,  the  |irineipal  one  being  li.  Samuel  b. 
Eli.  The  "rosh  ha-golah  "  (president  of  the  Cap- 
tivity) bestowed  "semikah"  (ordination)  njion  the 
graduates  of  the  yeslubah  (Benjamin 
In  of  Tudela,  "Itinerary,"  ed.  Asher.  p. 

Babylon.  00,  London,  1810).  Pethahiah  of  Re- 
gensburg.  in  his  "Sibbulj"  (travels), 
written  in  the  same  century,  describes  the  Bagdad 
yeshibah  as  follows:  "The  rosh  yeshibah  [R.  Sam- 
uel ha-FjCvi  b.  Kli]  has  about  2,000  students  at  a 
time,  and  tliere  are  over  nOO  around  him  Avho  are 
well  informed.  The  students  receive  lessons  from 
other  teachers  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  ye- 
shibali. The  rosh  ha-g(dah  is  R.  Elie/.er,  and  under 
him  is  the  rosh  yeshibah.  The  latter  occupies  a 
largi'  house  covered  with  lap<'stry.  He  is  dressed 
in  a  gold-trimmed  garment  and  sits  on  high,  winic 
the  students  sit  on  the  ground.  He  discourses 
through   an   interpreter   or    explainer   ["meturgc- 


man  "],  who  answers  all  nuestions  asked  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  if  he  does  not  know  incjuires  of  the  rosh 
yeshibah.  Sometimes  there  are  several  interpreters, 
each  expounding  a  treatise  in  a  dillerent  part  of  the 
3-cshibali.  The  whole  study  is  with  an  intonation" 
(ed.  Benisch,  p.  16,  London,  1861).  Toward  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  an  important  yeshibah  at 
Bagdad  W7is  under  the  guidance  of  Isaac  ibn  Sakin, 
and  later  it  was  tuuler  Samuel  b.  David  ha-Kohen, 
who  defended  JIaimonides  against  the  edict  of  e.\- 
communication  (1289). 

The  example  of  the  ycshibot  of  Babylon  was  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  Levant.  It  is  curious  that 
even  the  Karaites  carried  along  with  them  the  title  of 
"rosh  yeshibah,"  bestowing  it  in  the  tenth  century 
on  Jacob  ha-Tamani(=  "of  Tainan,  "on  the  Bosporus) 
(d.  958;  see  Pinsker,  "Likkute  Kadmoniyot,"  Ap- 
pendix, p.  80;  the  date  is  disputed  by  Deinard  in 
"  Ila-Shahar,"  viii.  452).  Until  the  ninth  century  the 
Jews  in  European  countries  and  elsewhere  depended 
entirely  upon  the  decisions  of  the  authorities  in  the 
ycshibot  of  Babylon,  which  they  supported  liber- 
ally. It  was  larg(dy  due  to  the  cncom-agement  of 
Charlemagne  that  the  learned  men  of  Babylon  emi- 
grated and  later  establisiied  ycshibot  in  France  and 
Germany.  During  the  tenth  century  three  new  yc- 
shibot were  founded:  the  first  l)y  Shemariali  b.  Elha- 
nan  at  Mi/.r  (Cairo),  Egyjjt;  the  second  by  Hu- 
shiel  at  Kairwan  in  North  Africa;  and  the  third 
by  JIoscs  b.  Enoch  (d.  905)  at  Cordova  (Abraham 
ibn  Daud,  "Scfer  ha-Kabbalah  "). 

The  yeshibah  of  Narboiux'  was  perhaps  the  most  fa- 

mousof  its  time,  drawingeagcrstudentsfromall  parts 

of  France  and  Germany.     Benjamin 

In  the  traveler  says:    "R.Abraham  [ibn 

France.  Daud]  is  rosh  yeshibah  at  Narbonne, 
whence  the  study  of  the  Law  spreads 
over  all  countries.  At  Lunel  the  foreign  students 
who  attend  thej'cshibah  are  supplied  with  food  and 
raiment  at  the  pul)lic  expense.  At  Bcaucaire  there 
is  a  grand  yeshibah  under  the  presidency  of  Abm- 
ham  ibn  Daud,  an  enunent  scholar  of  the  Scriptures 
and  Talnuid,  who  attracts  students  from  distant 
countries,  and  w-ho  provides  for  them  from  his  pri- 
vate means,  which  are  qtnte  considerable.  At  Jlar- 
.seilles,  in  the  upper  city  near  the  fortress,  is  a  great 
yeshibah  whicli  boasts  of  very  learned  scholars, 
lieaded  by  R.  Simon  Anatolio,  Abba  Mari  b.  Isaac 
[author  of  the  "  'Ittiir  "j,  and  others.  The  scliolars 
and  descendants  of  Rashi  hold  ycshibot  at 
Troyes  and  Ramerupt.  Paris  contiiiiis  many 
learned  men  whose  e(iuals  are  not  to  be  found 
anywhere  upon  earth"  ("  Ma.ssa'ot,"  pp.  4,  0,  112). 
The  yeshibah  of  Paris  was  closed  by  ordiM-  of  King 
Philip  Augustus  (1181),  but  the  yeshibah  at  Cham- 
pagne, where  the  tosjifists  pursued  (heir  work,  still 
flourished,  as  did  also  that  at  Dampierre,  where  a 
grandson  of  Rashi  conducted  a  y<'shibali  of  consi<i- 
erable  authority.  R.  Isaac,  a  nephew  of  R.  Tain, 
guided  a  yeshibah  of  sixty  pupils,  each  one  sliidy 
ing  for  himself  a  dilTereiit  treatise  of  the  Talmud, 
and  all  together  taking  up  one  treatise  at  a  lime  in 
rotation  under  the  rosh  yeshibah  ("Zeilali  la-Derek," 
Introduction,  ed.  Ferrara,  15.54.  p.  4a),  A  yeshibah 
was  reopened  at  Paris  for  a  short  time  in  the  tliir- 
tccDtb  century  by  R.  Jehicl,  who  emigrated  to  the 
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Holy  Land.  Mattithiah  b.  Joseph  of  Provence  rees- 
tablished a  yesliibidi  at  Paris  iu  tlie  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  Jacob  of  Orleans  (d.  1189),  a  pupil  of  R. 
Tani,  crossed  the  Channel  and  opened  a  yoshibah  in 
Ivondon. 

The  first  yesliibah  iu  Spain  was  established  at  Cor- 
dova, and  attracted  the  scholars  of  the  Levant. 
Later  were  founded  the  yeshibah  of  Granada  and 
that  of  Lueena,  the  latter  being  sue- 
In  Spain,  cessively  conducted  by  Isaac  Alfasi 
Germany,  (1090)  and  his  pupil  Ibn  Migash. 
Italy,  and  These  examples  were  followed  by  Je- 
Holland.  hiel  ben  Asher  at  Toledo,  where  lie 
changed  the  whole  tone  of  Spanish 
Judaism ;  by  Solomon  ben  Adret  at  Barcelona  in 
1305;  and  by  H.  Nissim  at  the  same  city  in  1372. 
R.  Gershom  (960-1028)  emigrated  from  France  to 
JIayence,  where  he  founded  a  yeshibah  and  gath- 
ered many  students  from  Germany  and  Italy.  This 
yeshibah  flourished  for  more  than  eight_v  years  and 
became  a  center  of  Talmudic  activity.  Joseph 
Colon  (1420-80).  the  author  of  a  collection  of  re- 
sponsa,  had  a  yeshibah  at  Pa  via,  Italy ;  and  Judah 
Minz  of  Mayence  founded  a  yeshibah  at  Padua 
(1504-26).  Joseph  Ottolenghi  opened  a  yeshibah  in 
Cremona,  northern  Italy,  prior  to  the  public  burning 
of  the  Talmud  in  1.559."  The  yeshibah  'Ez  Hayyim 
In  Amsterdam  flourished  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  its  publications  of  responsa  under  the 
title  "Peri  Ez  Hayyim"  extended  from  1733  to 
1792.  In  the  same  century  there  were  celebrated 
yeshibot  at  Altona-IIaniburg,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  Fiirth,  and  Metz.  At  Nikolsburg  Morde- 
cai  Benet  had  a  yeshibah  with  from  300  to  400 
students. 

Jacob  Pollak  (1460-1.541).  the  founder  of  "hillu- 
kim "  (the  sophistic  method  of  Talmudic  discus- 
sions), was  the  tirst  to  transfer  the  rabbinical  science 
from  Germany  to  Poland :  he  opened  a  yeshibah  at 
Cracow,  which  later  was  presided  over  by  Moses  Is- 
serlesand  became  the  most  celebrated  school  through- 
out the  whole  European  Jewry.  All  who  sought 
sound  learning  betook  themselves 
In  Poland,  thitlier;  and  the  fact  that  a  man  had 
been  educated  in  the  yeshibah  of  Po- 
land was  of  itself  a  high  recommendation  if  he 
sought  to  obtain  a  position  as  rabbi.  Other  German 
scholars  settled  in  Lithuania.  Ruthenia.  and  Volhynia 
and  founded  new  centers  of  rabbinic  study. 

The  three  documents  mentioned  below  describe 
the  yeshibah  at  various  times  and  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  illustrate  the  life,  methods,  regulation.s, 
anil  course  of  studies  in  the  old  yeshibah.     A  docu- 
ment called  "  Ilukke  ha-Torah  "  (=  "  the  laws  of  the 
Torah,"/.f.,  rules  or  bylaws  regulating  the  teaching 
of  the  Torah),  and  appended  to  the  "Semak"  of 
Isaac  Corbeil  under  date  of  1309,  throws  light  on 
the  attitude  and  conditions  of  the  yeshibah  in  north- 
ern France  in  the  thirteenth  century.     There  were 
two  schools,  one  called  "  midrash  ga- 
Curricu-      dol  "  and  the  other  "  midrash  katou," 
lum,   13tli   corresponding     respectively     to     the 
Century.     Christian  cathedral  school  and  parochi- 
al school  at  that  time ;  the  lower  schools 
were  known  also  as  "petites  ecoles,"  and  in  some 
paragraphs  the  "higher  midrash  "  is  referred  to  as 


"yeshibah."    The  "Hukke  lia-Torah"  is  composed 

of  three  diiTercnl  collections,  and  may  have  been 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  as  the  occasion  recjuired, 
to  complete  and  iierfect  the  regulations.  The  rules 
for  the  higher  and  lower  .schools  are  mixed  indis- 
crinnnately.  The  students  of  the  higher  midrash 
were  called  "perushim"  (="  Pharisees"),  a  title 
still  retained  by  married  students  in  the  yeshibah. 
The  length  of  the  term  was  seven  years,  during 
which  time  the  pupils  dwelt  in  the  midrash,  food 
and  lodging  being  provided  for  them.  The  head 
teacher,  called  "rosli  yeshibah,"  also  lodged  there 
during  the  week,  but  returned  to  his  home  on  Fri- 
day night.  Interpreters  were  employed,  one  for 
every  ten  students,  to  explain  the  lecture  of  the  rosli 
yeshibah  (Giidemann,  "Oesch.  des  Erziehungs- 
wesens,"  etc.,  i.,  note  3;  Jacobs,  "Jews  of  Angevin 
England,"  pp.  343  et  ncrj.). 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  chief  provi- 
sions of  this  important  code  of  education.  The  sep- 
arate sections  sometimes  occur  iu  more  than  one  of 
the  three  recensions,  here  indicated  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C.  Jacobs  ("Jews  of  Angevin  England") 
is  of  the  opinion  that  A  was  composed  in  England 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  on  account  of  the  refei- 
ences  to  the  capital  and  to  the  long  winter  nights: 

(i.)  Every  first-born  male  is  to  be  set  apart  ("separated  ")  foi 
the  stiuiv  of  ttie  Law  from  the  eighth  day  after  circumcision 
(A  1.  B.'i). 

(ii.)  At  ave  years  of  age  every  Jewish  boy  is  to  be  brought  in 
the  month  NIsan  to  the  small  school  of  the  province,  and  taught 
to  reuil ;  then  put  to  Leviticus,  then  to  read  the  weekly  portion 
in  Hebrew,  then  in  the  vernacular,  and  then  in  the  Targum 
(A  7,  8;  B6;  C  1). 

(iii.)  At  ten  years  he  studies  the  Mishnah,  beginning  with  the 
tractate  Berahot  of  the  Talmud,  and  going  through  the  smaller 
tractates  of  the  order  Mo"6d  iu  the  next  three  yeai-s  (B  li,  C  2). 

(iv.)  At  thirteen  years  the  education  of  ttie  ordinary  boy  is 
completed ;  that  of  the  separated  continues  in  the  same  .school 
till  the  lad  is  sixteen,  when  he  decides  for  himself  whether  he 
will  devote  his  life  lo  the  I^aw,  and.  if  so.  goes  up  to  the  great 
school  of  the  separated  in  the  capital  for  another  seven  years 
(A  2,  3;  C3). 

(v.)  The  small  school  of  the  province  is  to  be  held  in  a  two- 
story  liouse,  capable  of  holding  100  pupils,  10  teachers,  and  a 
rector  to  supervise.  No  teaching  is  to  lie  done  at  Imme.and  the 
rector  must  not  reside  at  the  school  with  his  family,  but  must 
go  home  every  Sabbath  (B  6,  A  5,  B  3). 

(vi.)  The  rector  gives  two  lectures— one  In  the  morning,  one 
in  the  afternoon.  The  teachers  go  over  each  lesson  twice  with 
their  classes  [this  probably  refers  to  the  great  school  of  the 
capital].  At  the  end  of  each  week  there  is  repetition  of  the 
week's  work ;  similarly  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  and  of  the  winter  session.  No  teacher  may 
take  more  than  ten  pupils,  nor  may  he  have  any  other  calling 
than  teaching  (B  7;  A  (i,  10.  12). 

(vii.)  The  lads  are  encouraged  to  examine  one  another  every 
evening  in  the  day's  lessons.  Dull  scholars  are  to  be  sent  away, 
so  as  not  to  keep  back  the  more  forward.  Teaching  is  to  he  by 
book,  not  from  memory.  In  winter  the  evening  lessons  are  to 
be  short,  on  account  of  the  light  (A  .5,  7,  9.  11). 

(vlii.)  Every  member  of  the  community  pays  twelve  pence 
yearly  as  school-fees,  instead  of  the  half-shekel  of  old.  The 
great  school  is  to  he  Ijouglit,  and  then  let  out  to  the  separated. 
The  separated  pay  for  their  lodging,  and  ashare  of  the  teachers' 
salaries.  The  rector  gets  20  marks  yearly,  a  teacher  8  (A  4; 
Bl,  6). 

Nathan  Hannover,  in  "  Yewen  Mezulah  "  (ed.  Ven- 
ice, 1653,  end),  relates  the  history  of  the  Chmielnicki 
massacres  and  describes  the  yeshiliah  at  that  period : 
"Nearly  all  communities  in  Poland  supported  a  ye- 
shibah. They  maintained  the  students  and  gave  them 
out  of  the  public  funds  fixed  sums  weekly  for  ordi- 
nary expen.ses.      The  bahurim  taught    the  smaller 
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boys.  A  comimiDity  consisting  of  fiftj'  '  ba'ale  hat- 
tim  '  [=  "housvliiiUlcrs"]  suppoitwl  about  thirty 
students.  In  addition  to  receiving 
Yeshibali  fi.\ed  stipends  the  students  were  in- 
Culture,  vited  as  guests  to  the  tallies  of  the 
17th  Can-  roniinunity,  every  houseliold  liaving 
tury.  invaria1)ly  one  or  more  sucli  guests 
from  llie  yesliibali.  Conse(iuently  the 
niunbcr  of  l.ialianiini  increased  to  sucli  an  extent 
that  ver}'  often  there  were  found  twenty  lialiamiiu 
liearing  tlie  title  of  '  morenu  '  or  '  haber  '  in  a  com- 
munity of  fifty  householders.  The  rosh  yesiiibah 
was  above  all  in  rank.  The  terms  of  study  were  as 
follows:  in  sunnner  from  the  1st  of  lyyar  to  the 
15th  of  All,  and  in  winter  from  the  1st  of  Heshwan 
to  the  loth  of  Tebet,  the  intervals  being  devoted  to 
private  studies.  In  the  first  part  of  each  season, 
namely,  from  the  1st  of  lyyar  to  I\'ntecost.  and  from 
the  1st  of  Heshwan  to  Hanukkah,  the  studies  in  the 
yeshibali  consisted  of  Gemara  with  Rashi  and  tosa- 
fot,  one  page  dail)'.  This  was  called  one  halakah. 
The  rosh  yeshibali  sat  ou  a  chair,  and  the  students 
stood  around  him.  The  students  prepared  them- 
selves beforehand  l)y  carefully  studying  the  halakah 
of  the  da.y,  and  then  asked  the  rosh  yeshibali  to  ex- 
plain the  didicult  iiassages.  After  he  hail  answered, 
all  kept  silence,  and  he  then  discussed  a  '  hilhik,'  a 
liilpulistic  review  of  the  halakah  in  detail.  This 
lasted  till  noon  or  a  little  later.  The  second  lialf  of 
the  term  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Alfasi  and  the 
posekim  [ilecisions  and  codes],  particularly  the  four 
volumes  of  the  Turim  with  commentaries.  A  few 
weeks  before  the  term  expired  the  rosh  yeshibali  per- 
mitted the  best  students  to  deliver  a  discourse,  in 
order  to  familiari/.e  them  with  the  art  of  delivering 
a  hilluk.  The  Talmud  was  studied  in  the  order  of 
the  se(larim.  Every  rosh  yeshibali  liad  a  "sham- 
mash  '  [=  "attendant"],  whose  business  was  to  see 
that  the  students  in  every  class  attended  strictly  to 
their  studies.  Every  Thursday  the  students  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  gabbai,  who  ex- 
amined them.  For  failure  in  the  examination  the 
student  was  sometimes  chastised  witli  a  rod  by  the 
shanimash  and  somelimes  admonished  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  other  students.  In  the  last  days  of  the 
term  the  pupils  reviewed  what  they  had  learned 
during  the  term.  When  the  session  ended  the 
sluilents  tniveled  with  the  rosh  yeshibali  to  the 
fidrs  on  market  clays  [•■  yerid  "1 :  in  summer  to  the 
fairs  of  Zaslav  and  Yaroslav,  and  in  winter  to  tlie 
fairs  of  Lemherg  and  Lublin.  The  students  were 
allowed  to  choos(^  any  yeshibali  in  those  pla<-('S  dur- 
ing tlic>  fairs.  The  gathering  of  so  many  students 
at  the  fairs,  where  merchants  congregated  to  sell  or 
imrchase  goods,  was  the  occasion  of  making  Inin- 
dreils  of  iiiiirriage  engagements;  the  best  sludc^nts 
were  selected  on  the  recomniendalion  of  the  rosh 
yi'shibah,  and  the  amount  of  dowry  olTered  varied 
according  to  the  stinlenl's  knowledge  of  thi'  Tal- 
mud and  hi«  skill  in  delivering  a  liilluk.  Both  the 
students  and  the  rosh  yeshibali  were  held  in  high 
esteem  by  rich  and  poor  alike.  The  rosh  yeshibali 
received  many  presents  in  money  mi'l  goods;  if 
neither  a  Kohen  nor  a  Levite,  he  was  entitled  to  the 
tliinl  |)ortion  |"shelishi  "1  in  the  order  of  persons 
cnlled  up  to  read  the  sidra.     In  leaving  the  syna- 


gogue, the  rosh  yeshibali  leil  the  students,  who  were 
followed  by  the  people.  On  Sabbaths  and  holy  days 
he  was  visited  by  the  prominent  members  of  tlie 
community." 

Yeshibot  began  to  flourish  again  in  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  sixteenth  century — in  Safed  under  Herab  and 
Caro,  and  in  Jerusalem  under  Levi  ibn  Habib.    Some 

private  yeshibot  were  supported  by 

In  individual  donors  from  abroad;   and 

Palestine,    this   became  the   prevailing  fashion. 

Two  brothers  named  Vega  in  Leghorn 
supported  the  yeshibali  of  Jacob  Hagiz  in  the  .sev- 
enteenth century.  A  document  dated  17.")8  and 
copied  by  Hazan  in  his  bibliography  "  Ha-Ma'alot 
li-Shelomoh  "  (p.  102b,  Alexandria.  1S98)  gives  a  list 
of  the  yeshibot  in  Jerusiilcm  at  that  lime  and  shows 
that  a  majority  of  them  were  supported  by  private 
charity.  The  list  is  interesting  as  to  the  details  of 
management  and  the  courses  of  study  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  among  the  Sephardim,  and  is  as 
follows: 

Yeshibat  Jacob  Pereina:  Subsidized  by  Jacob  Pereira  of  Hol- 
land: income  1 ,200  piasters  per  annum  ;  n>sh  yeshibali.  Itakain 
Meyiihas  b.  Samuel,  author  of  "  Peri  ha-Adamah,"  aped  .t;1;  ;J0 
baliurim,  3  melamedim.  Order  of  study:  each  student  sepa- 
rately one  halakah:  in  the  afternoon  same  halakah  by  all  to- 
gether, and  also  one  chapter  of  .MIshnah  with  connnentiiries. 

Yeshibat  Xeweh  Shalom  :  Suppoited  by  IsJiuc  di  Mayo  A  Co. 
of  Cotistantinople ;  income  700  piasters ;  rosh  yeshibali.  Raphael 
Moses  Itulah,  author  of  "  Get  Mekushshar."  etc.:  '^)  studeuls,  3 
inehimediin.  Order  of  study :  in  the  foren(M)n  halakah;  in 
the  afternoon  .'i  folios  of  [Dt  Vlda's]  "  Ueshit  l.lokmah,"  and 
Tur  with  "  Bet  Yosef." 

Yeshiliat  Yefa'er  'Anawim  :  Siipixirted  by  Joseph  autl  Uaptmel 
Franco  of  Lejjhorn ;  income  titiO  piasters  :  rosh  yeshibali,  Abra- 
ham ibn  Asher,  etc.  Orderof  study  :  In  the  forenoon  3  chapters 
of  Mishnah  with  commentaries. 

Yeshibat  Hesed  le-Abndiam  u-Blnyan  Shelomoh :  Income  1.000 
pl.Tifters:  rosh  ycshibah.  R.  Zemah.  etc.:  li  bahurim.  Order  of 
study :  in  the  foreuo<in  3  hours  halakah.  In  the  aftenioun  3 
hours  Tiir. 

Yeshibat  Damesek  Eliezer:  Supported  by  Eliezer  AshkenazI ; 
Income  4.">()  piasters:  rosh  yeshlbab,  Judah  Nnbon,  etc.:  H  slu- 
dent.s.  order  of  study:  all  together  one  halakah  huiIInK  IX 
hours;  the  rest  of  the  day  each  one  studies  for  hlms«>If;  on 
Wednesday  the  pupils  review  what  they  have  sludleil  during 
the  past  week. 

Yeshibat  Keneset  Yisrael:  Organized  by  Hayyim  ibn  '.\tlttr 
and  supported  liy  donations  from  abrviad  :  income  tidO  piasters; 
rosh  yeshibali,  Hayyim  Mundlchi,  etc.:  4  bahurim.  Study ;  ha- 
lakah. 

Yeshibat  Mordecal  Taluk  :  Supported  by  Mordecai  Taluk;  In- 
come 4(1(1  piasters ;  ntsh  yeshibali,  Jonah  Nabon,  etc.;  4  batjuirlm. 

Yeshibat  Abraham  Meyuhas:  income  l.dllO  pliLslers;  nwh  ye- 
shibali, MefrSornnga,  etc.:  '»  bahurim.  Study:  halakah  7  hours 
daily. 

MIdrash  ha-HitsldIm  :  Rosb  yesbtbah,  Shalom  Sberebl,  etc. 

Among  tlie  rabbis  was  Abraham  ha-Kohen  Eskir, 
who  never  let  midnight  puss  without  study,  and 
who  studied  all  night  on  Sabbaths  and  holy  days. 
Three  other  yesliibot  were  composed  of  laymen 
C'ba'ide  battim  "),  wlio  studied  the  Hible,  Mishnah, 
and  Miisar  (elhics).  The  Jlidrash  ha-Hasidiin  is 
now  called  "  I!et  El."  and  is  a  congregation  of  caba- 
lists  who  study  the  Zohar  and  I  ho  works  of  Liiria. 
The  other  yeshibot  of  the  Sephardim  are  still  sub- 
sidized by  individual  donors  abroad.  The  yesliibot 
of  the  Ashkenazim  were  not  established  before  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  drift  of  the  Ueform  movement  in  Germany 
from  the  lime  of  Jlendels-sohii,  when  the  need  of 
secular  knowledge  became  apparent,  cnu.sed  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  yeshibot,  until   they  were 
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partly  replaced  by  the  rabbiuical  and  theological 
seniiuaries.     There  is  now  do  trace  of  the  great  y  eshi- 

liot  in  France  or  elsewhere  in  western 

Decline  of   Europe.      When    civil    rights    were 

the  granted  to  the  Jews  by  France  in  1831 

Yeshibah.    there  remained  only  the  yesliibah  in 

Metz,  officially  named  "College  Rab- 
binlque,"  which,  like  all  other  religious  institutions, 
was  supported  out  of  the  public  budget.  The  ye- 
sliibah still  existed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  but 
had  lost  many  of  its  former  characteristics. 

The  Reform  movement  on  one  side  and  the  en- 
snaring Hasidic  tendencies  on  the  other  caused  the 
pupils  of  the  Wilna  Gaon  to  deliberate  how  they 
might  preserve  the  true  Jewish  learning  and  perpet- 
uate the  method  and  stjde  of  study  inaugurated  by 
the  Gaon,  who  was  rather  opposed  to  pilpul  and  the 
hillukim  as  practised  in  the  yeshibot  of  Poland. 
With  this  aim,  R.  Hayyim,  the  chief  disciple  of  the 
Gaon,  organized  in  1803  the  celebrated  yeshibah  of 

Volozhin,  a  small  town  in  the  govern- 
Volozhin  ment  of  Wilna,  and  his  own  birth- 
Yeshibah.    place.     His  chief  object  was  to  make 

the  students  independent  of  private 
charity ;  and,  being  a  merchant  and  possessing  con- 
siderable wealth,  he  provided  at  first  for  the  comfort 
of  the  students  out  of  his  own  means,  maintaining 
some  at  his  table  and  paying  for  the  board  and 
lodging  of  otliers.  He  started  with  ten  students, 
and  when  the  number  became  too  large  for  his 
means,  he  issued  appeals  for  assistance  to  the  neigh- 
boring communities,  which  were  promptly  re- 
sponded to.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1828  the 
number  of  students  was  about  100.  The  yeshibah 
was  continued  under  the  leadership  of  his  son  R. 
Isaac  and  his  son-in-law  K.  Hillel;  and  in  1854 
Naphtali  Zel)i  Berlin,  a  son-in-law  of  R,  Isaac,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  position  of  rosb  yeshibah  of  Volozhin. 
The  Maskilim  advocated  the  introduction  into  the 
yeshibah  of  secular  sciences  and  modern  methods  of 
pedagogy;  and  the  attention  of  the  government 
having  been  drawn  to  the  matter,  it  decided  to  close 
the  yeshibah  in  1879,  Two  years  later  Berlin  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  government  to  revoke  the 
edict,  and  reopened  the  yeshibah,  which  lie  con- 
ducted with  renewed  energy  til!  1891 ;  it  was  then 
closed  again  by  the  government,  which  accused 
some  of  the  students  of  having  joined  the  revolu- 
tionary movement.  After  Berlin's  death  in  1893 
the  yeshibah  was  reopened  under  the  management 
of  Joseph  Baer  Soloveichik.  At  present  (1905) 
there  are  about  200  students,  and  the  rosh  yeshibah 
Is  Raphael  Schapiro. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Berlin  the  Volozhin  ye- 
shibah attained  its  highest  efflciency,  having  nearly 
400  students,  among  whom  were  about  60  perushim. 
The  cost  of  its  maintenance  was  about  40,000  rubles 
annually,  which  sum  was  collected  by  meshullahim 
in  Russia  and  America.  Poor  and  rich  students  alike 
flocked  to  tills  3'esliibah  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 
even  from  America.  The  rich  students  .simply  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  Mishnah :  "  Wander  forth  to 
a  home  of  the  Torah  "  (Ab.  iv.  18).  Tho.se  .students 
who  received  a  regular  allowance  from  home  and 
paid  their  own  expenses  were  known  as  "  kostnikers" 
(=  "easy  boarders"),  while  the  poor  students  who 


depended  on  the  wecklj'  allowance  of  the  halukkah 
from  the  yeshibah  fund  were  called  "  wochernikers" 
(=  "weeklies").  The  amount  ranged  from  60  to  75 
copecks  per  week  for  the  bahm'im,  and  from  3  to 
3  rubles  per  week  for  the  perushim,  who  sent  about 
two-thirds  of  the  allowance  home  to  support  their 
families.  A  special  fund  created  by  I'rodsky  draws 
an  income  which  provides  30  perushim  with  4 
rubles  each  per  week.  Books  were  furnished  free  by 
the  yeshibah.  The  small  stipend  was  not  sufficient 
to  provide  food,  lodging,  and  clothing  for  the  indi- 
gent students,  and  the  majority  of  tliein  were  obliged 
to  lodge  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  yeshibah  or  its  an- 
nex, sleeping  on  the  floor,  on  the  seats,  or  on  the 
tables  in  both  summer  and  winter,  and  having  as 
bedding  sacks  of  straw  seldom  furnished  with  linen. 
They  endured  great  privation,  as  described  in  the 
injunction:  "Eat  a  morsel  of  bread  with  salt, 
drink  water  by  measure,  sleep  upon  the  ground,  and 
live  a  life  of  tribulation  whilst  thou  toilest  in  the 
Torah  "  (Ab.  vi.  4).  Some  students  were  invited  to 
board  free  one  day  in  the  week  in  the  houses  of  the 
charitably  disposed.  In  fact,  the  charitable  spirit 
of  the  town  was  remarkable;  the  poorest  washer- 
woman deemed  it  her  duty  to  give  board  to  one  or 
two  students  systematically  during  one  or  two  days 
a  week,  and  there  was  hardly  a  Jewish  family  in 
the  town  that  did  not  shelter  in  its  house  one  or 
more  students  every  night,  these  lodgers  taking 
regular  turns  one  night  a  week.  The  days  for  free 
lodging  were  called  in  the  yeshibah  vernacular 
"eating  days." 

The  students  in  the  j'eshibah  were  grouped  ac- 
cording to  the  cities  whence  they  came.  Thus  one 
would  be  known  as  "  Itzel  dcr  Kovner "  (Isaac 
of  Kovno)  and  another  as  "  Getzil  dcr  Warsawer." 
Some  received  the  title  "'illui"  (=  "the  excel- 
lent") or"matmid"  (=:  "diligent  student"),  such  a 
one  being  known,   for  example,  as   "  Der   Kovner 

'Illui  "or  "Der  Lomzer  Matmid,"  as- 

Organiza-    suming   that  only  one  from  a  town 

tion.         was    so    designated.      The  title  was 

given  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
students.  They  studied  singly  or  in  pairs,  there  be- 
ing no  classes  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term ;  the 
single  pupils  or  pairs  studied  according  to  their 
grade  of  learning,  asking  explanations  of  difficult 
passages  from  those  of  a  higher  grade  or  from  the 
rosh  yeshibah.  Nearly  all  studied  the  Talmud  and 
poskim,  and  more  especially  the  laws  relating  to 
civil  and  religious  matters  in  common  practise. 
The  Haggadah  of  the  Talmud  was  excluded  from 
their  studies.  The  only  occasion  on  which  the  stu- 
dents were  together  was  when  the  rosh  yeshibah 
delivered  his  lecture,  called  "shi'ur,"  for  a  certain 
"sugya"  (lesson)  on  a  halakic  subject,  which  lasted 
about  two  hours;  after  this  the  students  discussed 
the  suliject  among  themselves  and  with  tlie  rosh 
yeshibali.  This  generally  took  place  in  the  after- 
noon session,  but  sometimes  the  assistant  rosh  yeshi- 
bah delivered  a  similar  lecture  in  the  forenoon.  The 
rest  of  the  session  was  spent  in  studying  the  subject 
of  the  shi'ur  beforehand,  or  in  private  study. 

Sometimes  the  rosh  _vesliibah  would  call  in  to  see 
if  the  students  attended  to  their  studies.  Besides 
there  were  "mashgihim"  (supervisors),  whose  duty 
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was  to  watch  the  class-rooms  as  monitors  and  keep 
the  students  from  idling.  Thej'  served  also  in  the 
capacity  of  censors  or  inquisitors,  especially  to  see 
that  no  student  smuggled  into  the  ycshibah  Nco- 
Ilebrew  books  or  modern  literature,  such  as  novels 
or  works  that  developed  "liberal"  views  on  relig- 
ion. Such  books  were  characterized  by  the  "  mash- 
giah  "  as  "terefah  "  and  "pasul,"  i.e.,  not  fit  to  be 
read.  When  a  student  was  detected  reading  such  a 
book  he  was  reprimanded,  lined,  or  suspended  b}' 
the  rosh  yeshibah.  The  Volozhin  mashgihini,  how- 
ever, dill  not  go  beyond  the  enclosure  of  the  school, 
and  the  student  was  not  interfered  with  outside  of 
the  yeshibah  when  reading  "scfarira  hizonim " 
(books  outside  of  the  Jewish  sphere).  These  su- 
pervisors even  encouraged  the  students  to  acciuire 
secidar  knowledge  in  private,  but  those  in  other 
yeshibot  were  more  strict  in  this  respect. 

The  official  hours  of  stud}-  extended  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  time  being  allowed  for  prayers  and  meals; 
but  the  enthusiasm  of  some  students  knew  no 
bounds,  and  they  often  studied  till  midnight.  The 
yeshibah  was  open  all  night,  and  the  costof  candles 
was  a  large  item  in  its  expenditure.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  night  sessions  were  suspended  between  the 
l.ith  of  lyyar  and  the  loth  of  Ab  (three  summer 
months)  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  R.  Judah 
he-Hasid  (-'Scfer  Hasidim,"  §  56.5,  old  ed.).  Vaca- 
tion time  was  in  the  holiday  months  of  Nisan  and 
Tishri.  when  the  perushim  went  home  to  their  fam- 
ilies and  the  bahurim  to  their  parents  to  enjoy  the 
holidays.  Those  who  remained  in  Volozhin  visited 
the  house  of  the  rosh  yeshibah  and  entertaine<l  them- 
selves by  singing  "zemirot"  and  drinking  "le  hay- 
yim,". i.e.,  toasting  long  life  to  the  rosh  yeshibah. 
"At  the  conclusion  of  every  '  zenier '  [song]  a  stu- 
dent knocks  with  bis  fist  on  the  table  and  cries. 
'Hurrah  for  the  rabbi!'  and  all  answer,  'Hurrah, 
hurrah.  Inurah  !  '  "  ("  Ila-Sbahar,"  viii.  166,  note). 
Another  enjoyable  occasion  was  at  the  comphtiim 
of  a  "masseket"  or  "seder"  (Sivyim),  when  all  stu- 
dents and  invited  guests  participated  in  an  elaborate 
meal. 

In  almost  every  Russian  town  with  a  large  Jew- 
ish population  there  are  yeshibot  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  local  rabbis,  but  account  is 
taken  hero  only  of  those  which  estal)lishcd  a  wide 
reputation  and  attracted  students  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns  and  foreign  countries. 
Other  The  yeshibah  of  Minsk,  presided  over 
Yeshibot  lirst  by  Aryeh  l.oeb.  autliorof  ".Slia'a- 
in  Russia,  gat  Aryeh "  (d.  17S.5).  and  later  by 
.loshua  Eisik  Ilarif,  preceded  the  ye- 
shibah of  Volozhin.  In  1H31  a  yeshibah  was  founded 
at  Wilna  by  a  band  of  forty  young  scholars,  and 
was  known  as  the  "Fer/.iglach  "(="  party  of 
forty").  The  rosh  yeshibah  was  David  Cohen,  the 
"Kosover."  In  the  same  year  a  vishibah  named 
after  R.  JIaila  was  organized  there  under  the  presi- 
dency of  R.  Moideeai  and  R.  Eliezer  Teilz.  The 
Maila  yeshibah  still  (lOO.j)  exists;  and  its  cost  of 
maintenance  is  about  ,5,01)0  rubles  annually  ("  Ozar 
ha-Sifrut,"  iv.  .532;  "Ma  .\sir,"  1SS,5,  p.  14H).  Two 
other  yeshibot,  one  founded  by  Mordecai  Melzer 
(Klatzki)  and  the  other  by  Israel  Salanter,  were 
opposed  to  each  other  in  the  mode  of  learning,  the 


former  adopting  the  style  of  pilpul  and  the  latter 
that  of  peshat  (logical  reasoning). 

Other  noted  yeshibot  are  at  Slonim,  Mir,  and 
Eishcshok.  The  yeshibah  of  Slobotka  was  organ- 
ized by  Israel  Salanter.  The  yeshibah  at  Kovno 
was  opened  in  1872  by  Isaac  Blazer  (now  in  Jerusa- 
lem) under  the  auspices  of  Isaac  Elhanan  Spector, 
being  attended  mainly  by  perushim.  In  1.S77  a 
banker  of  Berlin  named  Lachman  donated  7.5.000 
rubles  in  projxMty  for  the  maintenance  of  this  ye- 
shibah {.see  "Ha-Meiiz,"  1888,  Nos.  177,  186).  The 
yeshibah  at  Vitebsk  conducted  by  Zalman  Landau, 
later  rabbi  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  noted  for  the 
method  by  which  its  students  learned  in  company 
every  halakah  in  Talmud  lucording  to  the  decision 
in  the  codes  (=Kn3^m  X3>^X  NnjpDO).  AtChelm 
(government  of  Kovn<i)  Sind.iah  Siissel  conducted  a 
yeshibah  with  a  .somewhat  more  modern  method 
(about  1880).  In  1882  Isaac  Jacob  Reiues  propo.sed 
to  meet  the  demands  of  thegovermnent  by  establish- 
ing a  yeshibah  with  a  ten-year  course,  during  which 
the  student  was  to  acquire  the  rabbinical  knowledge 
necessary  for  ordination  as  a  rabbi,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  the  secular  education  required  of  a  gov- 
ernment rabbi.  The  jjlan  met  with  opposition, 
however,  and  after  an  experiment  of  four  years  the 
yeshibah  was  closed  by  the  authorities.  Reines 
opened  at  Lida  in  1885  a  regular  yeshibah  on  the 
lines  of  that  at  Kovno. 

The  Hasidim,  who  were  always  opposed  to  the 
yeshibah  for  spending  time  on  dry  legalism  instead 
of  in  "devotion,"  recently  showed  a  conciliatory 
spirit  and  change  of  opinion  by  recognizing  the 
worth  of  the  yeshibah  ;  and  under  the  leadership  of 
their  "reblie"  and  "zaddik,"  Jlenahem  iMendel  of 
Lubavitz,  they  have  organized  the  society  Tomeke 
Temimim,  which  supports  no  less  than  four  yeshibot. 
They  are  located  at  Lubavitz,  Zembin,  Dokshitz 
(government  of  Minsk),  and  Horoditch  (government 
of  Vitebsk),  and  are  attended  by  a  total  of  200  stu- 
dents, with  an  expenditure  of  nearly  40,000  rubles 
per  annum. 

Hungary  is  noted  for  its  yeshibot,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  which  is  that  of  Presburg  established  by 
Jloses  Sofer,  author  of  "  Hatam  Sofer."  Others  are 
at  Eisenstadt  (Ivis-Marton),  Nyitra, 
In  Papa,     Mattersdorf     (Xagy-Marton), 

Hungary.  Szik-Udvarhely,  Grosswardein  (Nagy- 
Varad),  Szatmiir,  Huszth,  and  twenty 
other  places.  These,  however,  have  not  established 
so  high  a  reputation  as  have  the  Russian  yeshibot. 
Ruben  Bralnin  compares  the  type  of  the  Russian 
yeshibah  bal.iur  with  that  of  Hungary,  and  gives  his 
opinion  that  "thefnrmer  is  ni<ire  improved  inter- 
nally |in  niiml]  and  the  latter  externally  [in  dress]" 
("Ha-Zofeh,"  i..  No.  219). 

Among  the  modern  yeshibot  in  Jerusidem  is  the 
Ez  Hayyim,  organized  in  1S5I.  with  Eliezer  Dau, 
siin-inlaw  of  Joseph  Sniw.Mtz,  as  rosh  yeshibah. 
This  yeshibah  has  about  100  students  anil  is  con- 
nected with  a  Talmud  Torali.  It  is  patronized  by 
Rabbi  Samuel  Salant  (si'c  Lunez."  Luah."  rM'A.  pp. 
121-167).  The  yeshibah  at  Mi^ah  She'arim.  a  suburb 
of  Jerusjilem.  has  about  100  studentvs.  The  rosh 
yeshibah  is  Rabbi  S.  H.  Hurwitz.  known  as  the 
"  Dubrowner. "    Yesbibat  Ohcl  Jlosheh  has  about  35 
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students,  and  Jacob  Urnstein  is  its  rosli  yeshibah. 
It  was  founded  by  K.  Diskin.  The  principal  yeshi- 
bah is  tlie  Torat  I.Iayyini,  with  about  150  students, 
and  Isaac  Wiuegrad  as  rosh  yeshibali.  The  Sephar- 
dim  maintain  the  Tif'erel  Yerushalayini  and  other 
private  yesbibol. 

Tlie  yesliibali  system  was  transplanted  in  Amer- 
ica by  the  Kussian  innnigrauts.     The  lirst  yeshibah, 
E'A   Hayyim  (Talmudical  academy), 
In  was  organized  in  18S6  in  New  York, 

Amei'ica.  and  owns  its  school  property  at  85 
Henry  street.  Its  general  expense  is 
§5,000  per  annum,  and  the  average  attendance  about 
175  students,  with  0  nielammedim  teaching  as  many 
classes;  namely,  3  for  Ilumesh  (Pentateuch)  and  4 
for  Talmud,  consisting  of  the  three  Babot(l!.  K.,  B. 
M.,  B.  B.)  with  Rashi.  The  hours  of  study  are  from 
9  A.M.  to  13  M.  and  from  1  to  4  p.m.  for  Hebrew, 
and  from  4  toGl'.M.  for  English  secular  subjects. 
Saturday  is  review  day  for  the  Hebrew  studies  of 
the  week.  The  course  of  study  requires  from  three 
to  four  years. 

Yeshibat  Kabbenu  Jacob  Joseph,  located  at  197 
Henr)'  street.  New  York,  was  organized  in  1903. 
The  president  and  general  superintendent  is  Samuel 
Isaac  Andron,  and  the  principal  H.  Mei'r  Hecbt. 
There  are  about  350  students,  with  8  teachers  and  as 
many  classes,  including  3  in  English  and  3  in  Tal- 
mud. Hebrew  studies  last  from  8.30  A..M.  to  13  M. 
and  from  1  to  3.30  p.m.  ;  English  studies  from  4  to 
7  P..M.  The  course  occupies  three  year.s.  The  Eng- 
lish students  are  prepared  for  entrance  examinations 
for  public  grammar-school  and  college. 

The  most  important  yeshibah  in  New  York  is 
Yeshibat  Rabbi  Isaac  Elhanan  (Theological  Sem- 
inary Association),  organized  in  1897  and  located  at 
156  Henry  street.  It  has  about  eighty  students, 
ranging  in  age  from  thirteen  to  twenty-three.  Dr. 
Philip  (Ilillel)  Klein  is  president,  and  Nahum  Dan 
Barbon  is  mashgiah,  with  Moses  Lob  Schapiro  as 
rosh  yeshibah  andSolaband  Hirschbergas  !iis  assist- 
ants. Each  student  receives  a  stipend  of  S3  per 
week  and  clothing;  expenditure  about  915,000  per 
annum.  The  Talmud  and  posekimare  the  only  sub- 
jects taught  there,  chief  attention  being  given  the 
treatises  of  the  three  Babot,  Gittin,  Ketubot,  and 
Kiddushin.  Of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  only  Yoreh 
De'ah,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  and  Eben  ha-'Ezer  are 
studied.  After  a  course  of  three  or  four  years  the 
graduates  receive  semikah.  One  of  the  graduates, 
Naphtali  Rosenberg,  was  elected  rabbi  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  This  yeshibah  is  planned  on  the  model  of 
that  of  Volozhin.  Other  yeshibot  of  less  importance 
are  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago. 
The  advocates  of  the  yeshibah  system  contend 
that  it  is  still  necessary  to  produce  a  true  rabbinical 
training.  Thus  Isaac  Ilirsch  Weiss  says  that  it  re- 
quires at  least  ten  years  of  diligent  study,  and 
scrupulous  and  strict  examination,  before  the  hat- 
tarat  bora'ah  is  issued  to  a  candidate.  Weiss  ad- 
mits, however,  the  need  for  a  modern  rabbi  to  be 
familiar  with  modern  knowledge  and  literature 
("Zikronotai,"  pp.  73-83).  Isaac  Rabbinowitz,  the 
Hebrew  poet,  remarks  that  experiments  with  the 
Rabbinerschule  in  Wilna  and  Jitomir  liave  proved 
the  impossibility  of  producing  in  the  modern  schools 


of  learning  acceptable  rabbis  for  the  old-fashioned 
Russian  congregations  ("' Ila-Kerem,"  p.  33,  AVar- 
saw,  1887).     See  Tal.mi'D  Tok.\ii. 

BIBI.IOGRAPIIY  :  Moses Retnes.  Ahyaiiijiot  shfl  Tnrah,  Cracow, 
isyo;  Sinulfiiskin,  Ila-Ta'ch  ht-Ihiihf  ha-Hainjiin,  ii.  SO- 
BS (11  ski-lc'ln:  lln-Slinhar.  viii.  112,  119.  161.  For  the  Vo- 
Inzliin  v<'shilt;ih  :  .^l.  Hurwitz.  I)i  r>l:  'l\z  lni-Hatiuiin,  Criicow, 
Iss');  Srhi-.iiii-r,  .sd/i/Ks  in  J  iuliii.-.iii^  p]i.  !H-»T  ;  Eisenstailt 
and  Zfviii.  iii.7.  iiisli  rnniiiunl,  I'.KtJ,  N(is.2-1-2H;  Ha-Zriirnh, 
I'.Kil,  N.).  :.'4T;  I'.Hrclit.hcuski,  in  Ihi-Asif.  1SS7,  p.  -'4^;  Hti- 
AViMii,  )i|i.  Xi-s-j.  For  New  York  yeshiliot :  S.  LeiierLiindlcr, 
in  .V(  »  Knt  III.  Muijazini:,  March  and  April.  190.5. 

.1.  J.  n.  E. 

YESHU'AH  (JESHUAH)  BEN  ELIJAH 
HA-LEVI  :  African  scholar  and,  perhaps,  litiu-- 
gical  poet;  of  unknown  date.  He  collected  the 
poems  of  Ji'DAH  iia-Levi  into  a  diwan,  provi- 
ding the  volume  with  an  Arabic  introduction  and 
heading  most  of  the  poems  with  superscriptions  in 
which  both  the  contents  and  the  occasion  of  each 
poem  are  indicated.  In  the  introduction,  which 
was  translated  into  German  by  GeigerC'Nacbgelas- 
sene  Schriftcn,"  iii.  154),  Yeshu'ah  says  that  he 
utilized  thice  collections  of  his  predecessors,  Hiyya 
al-Ma'aral)i,  David  b.  Maimon,  and  Abu  Sa'id  ibn 
Alkasli :  but  he  added  many  more  poems,  for  which 
he  does  not  guarantee  Judah's  authorship.  Sachs 
("Religiose  Poesie,"  p.  390,  note  2)  identifies  the 
subject  of  this  article  with  the  author  of  the  two 
poems  found  in  the  Tripolitan  Mahzor,  one  a  "  piz- 
mon  "  beginning  "  Ye'erab  sihi  lifne  kadosh  "  and 
signed  "Yeshu'ah,"  and  the  other  a  "mustajab" 
beginning  "Emune  lebab  habinu"  and  signed 
"Yeshu'ah  Hazzan."  Both  are  to  be  recited  on 
Yom  Kippur  night. 

Bibliography  :  Fuenn,  iToicset  Tisrael,  p.  671 ;  Landshuth, 
'Ainmude  luv-^Abodah,  p.  132;  Zunz,  lAteralmgesch.  pp. 
567-568. 
E.  c.  jr.   Ski.. 

YESHU'AH  (JESHTTAH)  BEN"  JOSEPH 
HA-LEVI :  Algerian  Talmudist  of  th«  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; bornatTleniQen.  In  1407,  owing  to  the  massa- 
cres of  the  Jews  of  Tlenigen  committed  by  the 
Spaniards  at  that  time,  Yeshu'ah,  still  a  young  man, 
fled  from  his  native  town,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
turning thither  when  the  troubles  should  be  over. 
He  arrived  at  Toledo  about  1469,  and  there  received 
the  hospitality  of  Don  Vidal  ibn  Labi,  the  head  of  a 
fiourishing  school  in  that  city.  Perceiving  that  the 
young  Algerian  possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  Talmud,  Don  Vidal  requested  him  to  write  a 
methodology  of  the  Talmud,  which  he  would  estab- 
lish as  the  standard  manual  for  the  yeshibot. 
Yeshu'ah  accordingly  wrote  the  "Halikot  'Olam" 
(Lisbon  or  Spain,  c.  1490),  a  methodology  of  the 
Talmud  in  five  "gates"  ("she'arim  ")  or  parts,  each 
divided  into  chapters.  The  first  gate  treats  of  the 
order  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  manner  of  its  compo- 
.sition:  the  second,  of  the  method  of  the  Gemara; 
the  third,  of  the  method  of  the  Mishnah;  the  fourth, 
of  the  hermeneutic rules;  and  the  fifth,  of  the  method 
of  the  lialakic  decisions.  In  his  preface  Yeshu'ah 
praises  his  principal  teacher,  Jacob  lia  Kohen  Ash- 
kenazi,  and  his  benefactor,  Don  Vidal,  whom  he 
also  eulogizes  in  a  metrical  poem  at  the  end  of  the 
preface.  Tliis  work  was  republished  several  times; 
and  in  1634  an  edition  was  issued  in  Leyden  with  a 
Latin  translation  made  by  L'Empereur.  Later, 
Henry   Jacob   Bashuysen   reedited   it  with  L'Em- 
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pereui's   Latin   translation  and   with  notes  of  his 

own  (Ilanaii,  1714).     Finall}",  an  adaptation  from  it 

was  made  liy  J.  .1.   Struve  umler  tlic  title  "Logica; 

Hebiaicii;  lUidimenta  "  (Jena,  1697). 

Biiii.iocRAi'nY:  Fuenn,  Kenemt  l'iVrne(,  p.  672:  Fiirst,  Tiihl. 
Jud.  ii.  t)4-t)5;  Steinsclineiaer,  Cat.  BdM.  cols.  Wi)2-13i);i. 

ic.  c.  M.  Bel. 

YEVREISKAYA  BIBLIOTEKA.  See  Rus- 
sia,   Pl.KlcUllCAl.S. 

YEZER  HA-RA':  Evil  inclination  or  impulse, 
pnimlaily  idc-nlilicd  with  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 
The  idea  is  derived  from  Gen.  viii.  21;  "the  imag- 
ination of  the  heart  of  nmu  is  evil  from  his  youth." 
Yet  from  the  use  of  the  two  "  yods  "  in  Gen.  ii.  7,  the 
Kabbis  deduced  that  there  are  in  man  two  Yezarim : 
the  good  (Yezer  Tob)  and  the  evil  (Ber.  61a). 
Cain  defended  himself  before  God  for  having  slain 
Abel  by  arguing  that  God  had  imjilanted  in  him  the 
Yezer  ha-lii' (Tan.,  Bereshit,  25  [ed.  Bulier,  p.  10]). 
"It  lies  at  the  door  of  tlie  heart  like  a  fly"  (Ber.  61a; 
conip.  BEKi.zEBtii).  Yet  in  a  way  the  Yezer  ha-Ka", 
like  all  things  which  God  made  (Gen.  i.  31),  is  good. 
Without  it.  for  example,  a  man  would  never  marry, 
beget,  build  a  house,  or  trade  (Gen.  R.  ix.  9).  There- 
fore, man  is  enjoined  to  love  God  with  both  the 
Yezarim  implied  in  "with  all  thy  heart"  of  the 
Shema'  (Sifre,  Deut.  32  [ed.  Fnedmann,  p.  73a]). 
It  would  appear  that  the  Yezer  Tob  comes  with 
reflection,  and  at  the  age  of  bar  mizwah  or  confir- 
mation, becauseit  is  said  to  be  thirteen  years  younger 
than  the  Yezer  ha-Ra',  which  is  an  inborn  impulse 
(Eccl.  R.  ix.  14).  The  Yezer  Tob  delivers  the  cita- 
del of  the  body  from  the  Yezer  lia-Ra'  by  means  of 
temperance  and  good  works  (Ned.  32b).  The  "  little 
city  "  of  Eccl.  i.v.  14,  1.5  is  interpreted  by  the  Targum 
and  Eccl.  R.  (adloc.)  as  the  kingdom  of  the  heart, 
and  the  "great  king"  who  comes  against  it  as  the 
Yezer  ha-Ra'. 

According  to  the  Rabbis,  the  Yezer  lia-Ra'  has 
seven  dilTcrent  epithets  in  the  Bible:  evil  (Gen.  viii. 
21);  uucircumcised  (Deut.  x.  16);  unclean  (Ps.  Ii. 
12);  the  enemj'  (Prov.  xxv.  21):  stumbling  block 
(Isji.  Ivii.  14);  stone  (Ezek.  xxxvi,  26);  and  hidden 
(Joel  ii.  20). 

The  greater  the  man  the  greater  his  Yezer  ha-Ra' ; 
and  it  is  among  the  four  things  which  God  regretted 
to  have  created  (Suk.  52a,  b).  It  is  identified  with 
Satan  and  with  the  angel  of  death  (B.  B.  16a: 
coinp.  Maimonides,  "Moreh,"ii.  12,  iii.  22).  Against 
the  Yezer  ha-Ra'  the  Torali  is  the  great  anti<lote 
(Suk.  .521);  Kid.  30b;  Ah.  R.  N.  16).  The  Yezer 
ha-Ra'  grows  with  a  man,  as  is  deduced  from  the 
jiarable  in  II  Sam.  xii.  4.  At  first  it  is  a  mere  trav- 
eler; then  it  becomes  a  guest ;  and  at  last  it  is  the  man 
himself  (Suk.  .52b).  Yet  the  heart  of  man  contains 
both  the  Yezer  ha  Ra'  and  the  Yezer  Tob,  as  is  de- 
duced by  Midrash  Tehillim  from  Ps.  ix. 

"Yezer  ha-Ra'"  does  not  refer  exclusivel}'  to  the 
bmly ;  this  can  be  inferred  from  its  close  association 
with  the  Yezer  Tob.  It  undoubtedly  leads  to  sen- 
sual  sins   with    great   power;    liMice 

Charac-      both  Akiba  and  MeVrwere  saved  from 

teristics.  its  influence  only  by  heavenly  inter- 
cession (Kid.  Hla).  It  wastoavoid  tlie 
temptations  of  the  Yezer  ha-I{a'  that  women  were 
ordered  to  take  separate  scats  in  the  galleries  of 


synagogues  (Suk.  51b).  Revenge  and  avarice  are 
also  given  as  tlje  outcome  of  the  Yezer  ha-Ra'  (Sifre, 
Deut.  33  [ed.  Friedmann.  p.  74a]);  and  anger  is  an- 
other of  its  manifestations.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  10  (A.  V.  9) 
is  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  Yezer  to  whose  influ- 
ence one  should  not  yield  (Shab.  105b),  submission 
being,  therefore,  compared  to  idolatry  (Yer.  Ned. 
41b).  It  is  with  reference  to  anger  that  he  is  called 
mighty  who  overcomes  his  Yezer  ha-Ra'  (Ab.  iv.  2). 
Vanity  is  still  another  form  in  which  the  Yezer  ha- 
Ra'  displays  itself.  When  the  Yezer  sees  a  conceited 
man  it  says:  "  He  is  mine  "  (Gen.  R.  xxii.  13).  The 
Yezer  ha-Ra'  belongs  only  to  this  worhl,  and  does 
not  exist  in  angels  or  other  higher  beings  (Lev.  R. 
xxvi.).  It  is  for  this  reason  that  there  is  no  eating 
or  drinking,  procreation  or  barter,  envy  or  hatred, 
in  the  world  to  come  (Ber.  17a:  comp.  Mark  xii.  2.5, 
and  synoptic  parallels). 

In  a  discussion  between  Rabbi  and  the  emperor 
Antoninus,  the  latter  contends  that  the  Yezer  ha-Ra' 
comes  to  man  at  birth,  and  not  before,  and  Rabbi 
agrees  (Sanh.  91b).  All  the  sportive  deviltry  of 
young  children  is  attributed  to  the  Yezer  ha-Ra' 
(Eccl.  R.  iv.  13).  The  Yezer  ha-Ra'  was  not  duo  to 
man,  but  to  God  as  the  Creator  of  all;  but  man  is 
responsible  for  yielding  to  its  influence,  since  lie,  as 
bus  been  seen  above,  is  able  to  put  it  to  a  good  use. 
Hence  the  Yezer  ha-Ra'  is  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  woman  and  the  child:  the  left  hand  should  re- 
ject it,  while  the  right  hand  draws  it  near  (Sotali 
47a;  Sanh.  107b).  Under  the  Second  Temple  the 
Yezer  ha-Ra'  continued  to  exist  becau.se  needed  in 
the  world.  The  Rabbis  interpret  Neh.  ix.  4  as  re- 
ferring to  the  call  of  the  people:  "  Wo,  wo,  it  is  the 
Yezer  ha-Ra'.  He  destroyed  the  sanctuary,  killed 
the  righteous,  drove  the  Israelites  out  of  their  land, 
and  still  dances  among  us.  Why  was  he  given  unto 
ws'i  Only  that  we  may  receive  reward  for  conquer- 
ing him."  The  Israelites  are  then  reported  to  have 
got  rid  of  the  Yezer  of  idolatry  and  of  the  grosser 
forms  of  unchastity,  but  found  it  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  Yezer  ha-Ra'  lest  the  world  should  come  to 
an  end  (Yo.na  69b;  coinp.  Sanh.  64a).  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Taylor  that  the  clause  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  "Deliver  us  from  evil,"  is  probably  "Deliver 
us  from  the  evil  Yezer"  ("Sayings  of  the  Jewish 
Fathers,"  pp.  1'28-136,  186-192). 

There  is  a  tendenc}'  to  give  personality  and  sepa- 
rate activity  to  the  Yezer,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
angel  of  death  and  of  Satan,  with  each  of  whom, 
indeed,    it    is  identified   (B.    B.   16a). 
Personifl-    Objections  to  the  I-aw  which  in  Sifra 

cation.  86a  are  attributed  to  the  Yezer  are 
in  Yoma  67b  attributed  to  Satan. 
According  to  R.  Jonathan,  the  Y''>..^r,  like  Satan, 
misleads  man  in  this  world,  and  testifies again.st  him 
in  the  world  to  come  (Suk.  .52b).  Hence  in  the 
prayers  one  asks  to  be  delivered  "  from  evil  man 
and  from  evil  act,  from  evil  Yezer.  from  evil  com 
panion.  from  evil  neighbor,  and  from  Satan  "  (Ber. 
16b).  Here,  liiTweter,  the  Yezer  is  <^k■nTly  distin- 
guished from  Satan.  On  other  occasions  it  is  made 
exactly  p:irallel  to  sin.  Thus,  in  Gen.  R.  xxii.  11 
the  parable  of  II  Sam.  xii.  4  is  applied  to  sin. 
though  elsewhere  it  is  applied  to  the  Ye?:er  (S(>e 
above).    Similarly,  Akiba  interprets  Isa.  v.  18  ns 
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applying  to  sin,  while  Rab  Asbi  applies  it  to  the 
Yezer  (Suk.  53a).  "At.  tlie  begimiing  they  are 
like  the  thread  of  tlie  spinning  web,  at  the  end  like 
a  cart  rope."  The  connection  of  the  Yezer  with 
habit  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  growth  of  sin  through 
habit.  JIan's  Yezer  overpowers  him  every  day 
(Kid.  30b).  At  first  it  befools  him;  then  it  dwells 
in  liim  (comp.  Hos.  iv.  13,  v.  4).  So  too  Ps. 
XXX vi.  3,  "sin  speaks  to  the  wicked,"  is  applied  to 
the  Yezer  ha-Ua'  (Ab.  R.  N.  33).  In  the  same  pas- 
sage all  men  are  divided  into  three  classes:  the 
righteous,  under  the  rule  of  the  Yezer  Tob;  the 
wicked,  under  the  rule  of  the  Yezer  ha-Ra' ;  and 
the  middle  class,  ruled  now  by  one,  now  by  the 
other.  According  to  others,  there  are  only  two 
classes :  the  righteous  with  the  good  Yezer ;  and  the 
wicked,  who  submit  to  the  evil  Yezer  {Eccl.  R.  iv. 
15,  16).  Tlie  first  part  of  Eccl.  xi.  9  is  said  to  re- 
late to  the  joy  of  youth  derived  from  the  Yezer 
ha-Ra' :  the  latter  part  indicates  that  God  will  bring 
all  transgressors  under  judgment  to  the  Yezer  Tob 
(Shab.  63a). 

Just  as  iron  can  be  made  into  all  sorts  of  vessels 
if  cast  into  the  fire,  so  one  can  make  the  Yezer  ha- 
Ra'  useful  by  words  of  the  Law;  for  it  is  learned 
from  Prov.  xxv.  31  that  "if  thine  enemy  be  hungry 
[that  is,  "when  the  Yezer  ha-Ra'  prompts  thee''] 

give  him  bread  to  eat"  {i.e.,  bread  of 

The  Law     the  Law ;  Pesik.,  ed.  Ruber,  80b).  Both 

the  Yezarim  are  to  be  utilized ;  similarly 

Antidote,     a  man  having  two  oxen,  one  meant 

for  plowing  and  the  other  not,  puts  the 
yoke  upon  both.  Thepromiseof  Gen.  iv.  7isapplied 
to  the  Yezer  ha-Ra' (Kid.  30b).  There  is  a  contrast  of 
strength  between  the  two  Yezarim ;  hence,  "  Blessed 
is  hethatconsidereth  the  poor  "  (Ps.  xli.  3)  is  applied 
to  him  who  makes  the  poor  and  weak  Yezer  Tob 
rule  over  the  Yezer  ha-Ra'  (Lev.  R.  xxxiv.). 
Though  the  latter  is  seemingly  so  powerful,  resistance 
easily  overcomes  it,  as  Abraham  found  after  it  had 
brought  about  the  Flood  and  the  dispersion  of  the  na- 
tions (Gen.  xxii.  13).  If  a  man  find  that  tlie  Yezer 
ha-Ra'  is  too  strong  for  him,  he  should  go  to  a  place 
where  lie  is  not  known,  and  not  profane  the  name 
of  heaven  openly  (Hag.  16a).  The  Law  is  like  a 
plaster  to  the  wound  made  by  the  Yezer  ha-Ra' ;  if 
the  plaster  is  taken  away,  an  evil  ulcer  will  come 
forth  (Kid.  30b).  Or,  again,  the  Law  will  wear  away 
the  Yezer  as  water  wears  away  stone  (Suk.  .52b). 
As  the  Law  is  called  a  stone  (Ex.  xxiv.  13),  and  the 
Yezer  ha-Ra'  also  is  called  a  stone  (ib.  xxxvi.  26), 
let  one  stone  guard  the  other  stone  (Cant.  R.  vi.  11). 
The  stone  of  Gen.  xxix.  3  is  also  compared  to  the 
Yezer  ha-Ka' :  as  the  stone  is  rolled  away  from  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  so  the  Yezer  ha-Ra'  departs 
when  men  go  into  the  synagogue  to  drink  of  the 
Law  (Gen.  R.  Ixx.  8);  hence,  the  night  prayer  said 
in  connection  with  the  "Shema'"  includes  the 
clause  "let  not  the  Yezer  ha-Ra'  rule  in  me" 
(Ber.  60b). 

God  will  finally  destroy  the  Yezer  ha-Ra',  as  is 
promised  in  Ezek.  sxxvi.  36.  Yet  to  the  righteous 
who  have  straggled  against  it,  it  will  appear  like  a 
high  mountain;  but  to  the  wicked,  like  a  hair  (Suk. 
53a).  It  is  because  the  Yezer  ha-Ra'  anticijiates 
this  final  punishment  that  it  brings  man  to  destruc- 


tion (Ab.  R.  N.  16).  Meanwhile,  like  a  stone  (see 
above),  it  gradually  crumbles  away  until  it  no  longer 
forms  a  sti-mbling-block. 

While  the  expression  "  yezer  "  is  used  both  in  Deut. 
xxxi.  31  and  in  Isa.  xxvi.  3  for  the  disposition  or 
mind,  "  heart "  or  "  evil  heart  "  usually  takes  its  place 

in   Biblical  theology  as  the  seat  and 

Rise  of  the  power  of  temptation  and  sin  in  man. 

Idea.         The  first  definitive  passage  in  which 

the  term  occurs  is  in  the  lately  recov- 
ered Hebrew  text  of  Ecelus.  (Sirach)  xv.  14:  "God 
created  man  from  the  beginning  .  .  .  and  gave  him 
into  the  hand  of  his  Yezer. "  And  in  vi.  33  (Heb. )  man 
is  compared  to  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  while  his  thoughts 
are  according  to  his  Yezer.  So,  too,  the  "  wicked 
heart"  referred  to  in  Ezra  iv.  18  is  analogous  to  the 
Yezer  ha-Ra'  in  being  offset  by  the  Law  and  in  not 
having  power  to  overcome  the  Law,  and  also  be- 
cause God  will  ultimately  remove  it.  This  is  an 
approach  to  the  dualism  of  Paul  (Rom.  vii.  7-34), 
but  the  contrast  between  the  flesh  and  tlie  spirit 
nowliere  exists  in  Jewish  theology,  and  is  probably 
derived  from  Plato. 

BlBLioriRAPHY:  F.  C.  Porter,  The  Te<;tr  Hara.  in  Talr  Bib- 
lical aiulSemitic  Studies,  pp. 91-1.5(5,  New  Yorli,  1901 ;  Taylor, 
Sailings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  2d  ed.,  pp.  37,  63  ct  scq.,  70, 
77,ffi,  9H,  128-130,  140,  147-153,  186-192;  Lazarus,  Elhies  of 
Jiidaisiii,  §  23,H. 
E.  C.  J. 

YEZIRAH,  SEFER  (m'V'  ISO  =  "  Book  of 
Creation"):  The  title  of  two  esoteric  books.  Of 
these  the  older  is  also  called  "  Hilkot  Yezirah  "  (Rules 
of  Creation),  and  is  a  thaumaturgical  work  that  was 
popular  in  the  Talmudic  period.  "On  the  eve  of 
every  Sabbath,  Judah  ha-Nasi's  pupils,  Rab  Hanina 
and  Rab  Hoshaiah,  who  devoted  themselvesespecially 
to  cosmogony,  used  to  create  a  three-year-old  calf  by 
means  of  the  '  Sefer  Yezirah,'  and  ate  it  on  the  Sab- 
bath "  (Sanh.  65b,  67b).  According  to  the  tradition 
given  by  Rashi  on  both  passages,  this  miracle  was  ac- 
complished by  the  letters  of  the  Holy  Name  ("  zeruf 
otij'yot "),  and  not  by  witchcraft.  In  like  manner, 
according  to  Rab,  Bezaleel,  the  architect  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle in  the  wilderness,  worked  by  the  permuta- 
tions of  the  letters  with  which  God  created  heaven 
and  earth  (Ber.  55a).  All  the  miraculous  creations 
attributed  to  other  amoraim  in  Sanh.  65b  and  Yer. 
Sanh.  53d  are  ascribed  by  the  commentators  to  the  use 
of  the  same  thaumaturgical  book.  Such  a  work,  en- 
titled Kon/wTToila  ("  Creation  of  the  World"),  circulated 
in  many  forms  among  the  Gnostics  of  the  second 
century  B.C.,  and  was  a  combination,  as  Dieterich 
("Abraxas,"  pp.  3-31)  has  shown,  of  many  Jewish, 

Greek,  and  Egyptian  names  and  ele- 

The  Power  ments.     It  formed  also  part  of  magic 

of  papyri.    Its  basal  idea  is  that  the  same 

the  Name,   mystic  powers  that  were  at  work  in  the 

creation  of  the  world  should  also  aid 
the  magician  in  performing  his  miraculous  feats  {ib. 
pp.  136  et  seq.).  While  in  the  cosmogony  of  Abrax- 
as, however,  the  seven  worlds  were  created  by  the 
emission  of  seven  sounds  followed  by  three  others,  the 
older  cosmogonies,  which  were  nearer  their  Egyptian 
sources,  make  the  twent}'-eight  letters  corresponding 
to  the  twenty -eight  days  of  the  astrological  calendar 
the  creative  elements  constituting  both  the  names  and 
t  he  essence  of  the  Deity  (Reizenstein ,  "  Poimandres, " 
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pp.  2.")0-291).  Both  the  macrocosm  (the  universe) 
and  the  microcosm  (man)  are  viewed  in  this  system 
as  products  of  the  comhiuution  and  ])ernuitation  of 
tliese  mj'stic  cliaracters  (ih.  pp.  2G1,  2(i7),  and  such  a 
use  of  tlie  letters  by  tlie  Jews  for  tlie  formation  of 
the  Holy  Name  for  thaumaturgical  purposes  is  at- 
tested by  magic  papyii  that  quote  an  "  Angelic 
Book  of  Moses,"  which  was  full  of  allusions  to  Bib- 
lical names  (Reizenstein,  I.e.  pp.  14,  56). 

While  the  mystic  use  of  letters  and  numbers  un- 
doubtedly points  to  a  Babylonian  origin,  the  idea  of 
the  creative  power  of  the  various  sounds  is  Egyp- 
tian, as  well  as  the  division  of  the  letters  into  the 
three  classes  of  vowels,  mutes,  and  sonants  is  Hel- 
lenic, although  this  classification  necessarily  under- 
went certain  changes  when  applied  to 
Origin.  the  Hebrew  letters.  The  origin  of  the 
"  Sefer  Ye/.irah  "  is  acconlingly  placed 
by  Reizenstein  (I.e.  p.  391)  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  J^ome  data  regarding  the  age  of  this  sj-stem 
may  also  be  derived  from  the  work  of  Philo  of 
Byblos  on  the  Phenician  letters,  in  which  they  are 
explained  as  sj'mbols  of  the  (Egyptian)  gods  and  at 
the  same  time  as  cosmic  "elements"  (see  Baudissin, 
"Studien  zur  Semitischen  Religionsgcschichte,"  i. 
18,  270).  How  far  these  mystic  uses  of  the  alphabet 
influenced  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmudic  period  is  still 
a  problem.  Rabof  Babylonia  combined  the  ten  crea- 
tive potencies  with  the  Porty-two-Lettered  Name  and 
the  twelve  letters  which  constitute  the  Holy  Name 
(see  Bacher,  "Ag.  Bab.  Amor."  pp.  17-20),  and  R. 
Akiba  in  particular  was  credited  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  mystic  significance  of  the  letters  (Bacher,  "  Ag. 
Tan."  i."  347-;?48).  When,  therefore,  the  rational- 
istic "Sefer  Yezirali"  was  developeil  from  the  thau- 
maturgical work  of  tlie  same  name,  which  was  known 
only  to  a  few,  the  authorship  was  ascribed  to  Akiba. 
The  closing  mishnah  (vi.  l.i),  however,  expressly  de- 
clares that  Abraham  was  the  recipient  of  the  divine 
revelation  of  mystic  lore;  so  that  the  oldest  geonim 
(see  Hai  Gaon  in  the  resjionsuni cited  in"  Kereni  Ile- 
nicd,"  viii.  .57)  and  such  philosophers  as  Saadia,  I)on- 
nolo,  and  Judali  ba-Levi  ("Cuzari,"  iv.  25)  never 
doubled  that  Abraham  was  the  author  of  the  book. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  a  manuscript  (see  Jlargo- 
liouth,  "Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan 
Manuscriptsof  tlieBritish  Jlnseum."  partll.,  p.  190) 
the  "Scler  Yezirali"  is  called  "  Ililkot  Yezirah"  and 
declared  tobe  treated  as  esoteric  lore  not  accessible  to 
an}'  but  the  really  pious  (comp.  ih.  p.  255,  where  it  is 
mentioned  as  being  used  by  Nal.imanides  for  caba- 
listic purposes).  K. 

The  later  "  Sefer  Yezirah  "  is  devoted  to  specula- 
tions concerning  God  and  the  angels.    The  ascription 
of  its  authorshii)  to  R.  Akiba,  and  even  to  Abraham, 
shows  the  liigh  esteem  which  itenjoyed  forcenliiries. 
It  may  even  be  said  that  this  work  had  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  tlie  Jewish  mind  than 
almost  any  other  book  after  the  coin- 
Influence,    pletion  of  the  Talmud.    The  Aristote- 
lian   Saadia,     the    N('o|)latonisl    Ibn 
Gabirol,  thespeculative  cabalists  of  France,  and  the 
mystics  of  Germany  deemed  themselves  jiislilied  in 
deriving  their  doctrines  from  this  remarkable  work, 
although  it  often  sulTered  I  he  .same  treatment  as  other 
sacred  books,  since  its  commentators  read  into  it  far 


more  than  the  text  implied.  The  "Sefer  Yezirah"  is 
exceedingly  dilliciilt  to  understand  on  account  of  its 
obscure,  half-mystical  style,  and  the  difiiculty  is  ren- 
dered still  greaterby  the  lack  of  a  critical  edition,  the 
present  text  being  admittedly  much  interpolated  and 
altered.  Hence  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
regarding  the  age,  origin,  contents,  and  value  of  the 
book,  since  it  is  variouslj'  regarded  as  pre-Christian, 
Essene,  Mishnaic,  Talmudic,  or  geonic. 

As  the  book  is  the  first  speculative  treatise  in  He- 
brew, and  at  the  sjime  time  the  earliest  known  work 
on  the  Hebrew  language,  the  philological  part  may 
be  discussed  first,  since  it  is  necessary 
The  for  an  elucidation  of  the  philosojihical 

Phonetic  sp('Culations  of  the  work.  The  twenty- 
System,  two  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
are  classified  both  with  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in  producing  the 
sounds,  and  with  regard  to  sonant  intensity.  In 
contrast  to  the  Jewish  grammarians,  who  assumed  a 
special  mode  of  articulation  for  each  of  the  five 
groups  of  sounds,  the  "Sefer  Yezirah  "  says  that  no 
sound  can  be  produced  without  the  tongue,  to  which 
the  other  organs  of  speech  merely  lend  assistance. 
Hence  the  formation  of  the  letters  is  described  as 
follows:  y  nnx  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the 
throat;  C|  D13  between  the  lips  ami  the  tip  of  the 
tongue;  p  a^J  in  the  middle  ([■i'Jnn''f''^t;'  bv)  "'  ••i'^ 
tongue ;  n  jijOT  l).v  tl'c  tip  of  the  tongue ;  and  pc'DT 
by  the  tongue,  which  lies  fiat  and  stretched,  and 
by  the  teeth  (ii.  3).  The  letters  are  distinguished, 
moreover,  by  the  intensity  of  the  sound  neccs-sjirj'  to 
produce  them,  and  are  accordingly  divided  into: 
mutes,  which  are  unaccompanied  liy  sound,  such 
as  O,  which  the  book  calls  noono;  sibilants,  such 
as  c,  which  is  therefore  called  nplVJ' L"'.  the  "hiss- 
ing shin  "  ;  and  aspirates,  such  as  N.  which  holds  a 
position  between  the  mutes  and  siliilants,  and  is  des- 
ignated as  the  "airy  N,  which  holds  the  balance  in 
llu^  mi<ldle"(iv.  1 ;  insonieeds.  ii.  1).  Besides  these 
three  letters  (tyoN),  which  are  called  "mothers."  a 
distinction  is  also  drawn  between  the  .seven  "  double  " 
letters  (mD31J3)  and  the  twelve  "simple"  letters 
niDlw'3).  'he  iviiiaining  characters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  linguistic  theories  of  tlie  author  of  the  "Sefer 
Yezirah  "are  an  integral  component  of  his  philos- 
ophy, its  other  iiarts  being  astrological  and  Gnostic 
cosmogony.  The  three  letters  L"  DX  are  not  only 
the  three  "  mothers  "  from  which  the  other  letters  of 
the  alphabet  are  formed,  but  they  are  also  symbolical 
figures  for  the  three  primordial  elements,  the  sub- 
stances which  underlie  all  existence.  The  mute 
O  is  the  symliol  of  the  water  in  which  the  mute  fish 
live;  the  hi.ssing  C  corresponds  to  the  hissing  fire; 
and  the  airy  K  represents  the  air;  while  as  the  air 
occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  fire  which 
reaches  upward  and  the  water  which  tends  down- 
ward, so  the  N  is  placed  between  the  mute  D  and  the 
hissing  [;'•  According  to  tlie  "Sefer 
Cos-  Yezirah."  the  tirst  emanation  from  the 
mogony.  spirit  of  God  was  the  nn  (=  "spirit," 
"air")  tliat  produced  fire,  which,  in  its 
turn,  forme<l  the  genesis  of  water.  In  the  begin- 
ning, however,  tlies<>  three  substances  had  only  a 
potential  existence,  and  came  into  actual  being  only 
by  means  of  the  three  letters  t:''DN;  and  as  these  are 
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the  priucipal  parts  of  speech,  so  those  three  sub- 
stauces  are  the  elcineiits  from  which  the  cosmos  has 
been  foriiicd.  The  cosmos  consists  of  three  parts, 
tlie  world,  the  year  (or  time),  and  man,  which  are  com- 
bined in  such  a  way  that  the  three  primordial  ele- 
ments arc  contained  in  each  of  the  three  categories. 
The  water  formed  the  earth;  heaven  was  produced 
from  the  tire;  and  the  nil  produced  the  air  between 
lieavcn  and  earth.  The  three  seasons  of  the  year,  win- 
ter, summer,  and  the  rainy  season  (rTII),  correspond 
to  water,  fire,  and  nil  in  the  same  way  as  man  con- 
sists of  a  head  (corresponding  to  lire),  torso  (reii- 
resented  by  nil),  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
(equivalent  to  water).  The  seven  double  letters 
produced  the  .seven  planets,  the  "seven  days,"  and 
the  seven  apertures  in  man  (two  eyes,  two  ears, 
two  nostrils,  and  one  mouth).  Again,  as  the  seven 
double  letters  vary,  bein.g  pronounced  either  hard 
or  soft,  so  the  seven  planets  are  in  continuous 
movement,  approaching  or  receding  from  the  earth. 
The  "seven  days,"  in  liUe  manner,  were  created 
by  the  seven  double  letters  because  they  change 
in  time  according  to  their  relation  to  the  planets. 
The  seven  apertures  in  man  connect  him  with  the 
outer  world  as  the  seven  planets  join  heaven  and 
earth.  Hence  these  organs  are  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  planets,  the  right  eye  being  under 
Saturn,  the  left  eye  under  Jupiter,  and  the  like. 
The  twelve  "simple"  letters  created  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  whose  relation  to  the  earth 
is  always  simple  or  stable;  and  to  them  belong 
the  twelve  months  in  time,  and  the  twelve  "  leaders  " 
(DTnjD)  in  man.  The  latter  are  those  organs  which 
perform  functions  in  the  body  independent  of  the 
outside  world,  being  the  hands,  feet,  kidneys,  gall, 
intestines,  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen  ;  and 
they  are,  accordingly,  subject  to  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  In  its  relation  to  the  construction  of  the 
cosmos,  matter  consists  of  the  three  primordial  ele- 
ments, which,  however,  are  not  chemically  connected 
with  one  another,  but  modify  one  another  only  phys- 
ically. Power  (iKva/ji()  emanates  from  the  seven 
and  the  twelve  heavenly  bodies,  or,  in  other  words, 
from  the  pin  nets  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The 
"dragon  "  ('pri)  rules  over  the  world  (matter  and  the 
heavenly  bodies) ;  the  sphere  (pjpj)  rules  time;  and 
the  heart  rules  over  the  human  body.  The  author 
sums  up  this  explanation  in  a  single  sentence:  "The 
dragon  is  like  to  a  king  on  his  throne,  tlje  sphere 
like  a  king  traveling  in  his  country,  and  the  heart 
like  a  king  at  war." 

While  the  astrological  cosmogony  of  the  book 
contains  few  Jewish  elements,  an  attempt  is  made, 
in  the  account  of  the  creation,  to  give  a  Jewish  col- 
oring to  the  Gnostic  standpoint.  To  harmonize  the 
Biblical  statement  of  the  creation  "ex  nihilo"  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  primordial  elements,  the  "Sefer 
Yezirah  "  assumes  a  double  creation,  one  ideal  and 

the  other  real.     The  first  postulate  is 
The  the  spirit  of  God,  from  which  the  pro- 

Creation,     totypesof  matter  emanated,  the  world 

being  produced,  in  its  turn,  by  the 
prototypes  of  the  three  primordial  substances  when 
the}'  became  realities.  Simtiltaneouslj'  with  the  pro- 
totypes, or  at  least  before  the  real  world,  space  was 
produced,  and  it  is  here  conceived  as  the  three  di- 


mensions with  their  opposite  directions.  The  spirit 
of  God,  the  three  primordial  elements,  and  the  six 
dimensions  of  sjiace  form  the  "ten  Setirot, "  which, 
like  the  spirit  of  God,  exist  only  ideally,  being  "ten 
Selirot  without  reality  "  as  the  text  designates  them. 
Their  name  is  possibly  derived  from  the  fact  that  as 
numbers  express  only  the  relations  of  two  objects 
to  each  other,  so  the  ten  Sefirot  are  on!)'  abstractions 
and  not  realities.  Again,  as  the  numbers  from  two 
to  ten  arc'  derived  from  the  number  one,  so  the  ten 
Setirot  are  derived  from  one,  the  spirit  of  God.  The 
spirit  of  God,  however,  is  not  only  the  commence- 
ment but  al.so  the  conclusion  of  the  Sefirot,  "their 
end  being  in  their  beginning  and  their  beginning  in 
their  end,  even  as  the  flame  is  connected  with  the 
coal  "  (i.  7).  Hence  the  Setirot  must  not  be  conceived 
as  emanations  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  rather  as  modifications  of  the  spirit  of  God, 
which  first  changes  to  nil,  then  becomes  water,  and 
finally  fire,  the  last  being  no  further  removed  from 
God  than  the  first.  Besides  these  abstract  ten  Se- 
firot, which  are  conceived  only  ideally,  the  twenty- 
two  letters  of  the  alphabet  produced  the  material 
world,  for  they  are  real,  and  are  the  formative 
powers  of  all  existence  and  development.  By  means 
of  these  elements  the  actual  creation  of  the  world  took 
place,  and  the  ten  Sefirot,  which  before  this  had  only 
an  ideal  existence,  became  realities.  This  is,  then, 
a  modified  form  of  the  Talmudic  doctrine  that  God 
created  heaven  and  earth  by  means  of  letters  (Ber. 
58a).  The  explanation  on  this  point  is  very  obscure, 
however,  since  the  relation  of  the  twenty-two  letters 
to  the  ten  Setirot  is  not  clearly  defined.  The  first 
sentence  of  the  book  reads:  "Thirty-two  paths, 
marvelsof  wisdom,  hath  God  engraved  .  .  .  ."these 
paths  being  then  explained  as  the  ten  Sefirot  and  the 
twenty-two  letters.  While  the  Sefirot  are  expressly 
designated  as  "abstracts"  (HD  '^3).  il^  is  said  of  the 
letters:  "Twenty-two  letters:  He  drew  them,  hewed 
them,  combined  them,  weighed  them.  Interchanged 
them,  and  through  them  produced  the  whole  crea- 
tion and  everything  that  is  destined  to  come  into 
being  "  (li.  2).  The  basal  theory  of  the  letters  ap- 
parently regards  them  neither  as  independent  sub- 
stances nor  yet  as  mere  forms,  so  that  they  are, 
as  it  were,  the  connecting-link  between  essence  and 
form.  They  are  designated,  therefore,  as  the  Instru- 
ments by  which  the  real  world,  which  consists  of 
essence  and  form,  was  produced  from  the  Sefirot, 
which  are  merely  formless  essences. 

In  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sefirot  and  the 
letters,  the  theory  of  contrasts  in  nature,  or  of  the 
syzygies  ("pairs"),  as  they  are  called  by  the  Gnos- 
tics, occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  "Sefer  Yezi- 
rah." This  doctrine  is  based  on  the 
Syzygies.  assumption  that  the  physical  as  well 
as  the  moral  world  consists  of  a  scries 
of  contrasts  mutually  at  war,  yet  pacified  and  equal- 
ized by  the  unity,  God.  Thus  in  the  three  proto- 
types of  creation  the  contrasting  elements  fire  and 
water  are  equalized  by  nil;  corresponding  to  this 
are  the  three  "mothers"  among  the  letters,  the  mute 
O  contrasting  with  the  hissing  c^,  and  both  being 
equalized  by  N-  Seven  pairs  of  contrasts  are  enu- 
merated in  the  life  of  man:  life  and  death,  peace 
and  strife,  wisdom  and  folly,  wealth  and  poverty. 
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beaut)-  iuiil  ugliness,  fertility  and  .sterility,  lordsliip 
and  servitude  (iv.  3).  From  these  premises  tlie 
"Sefer  Yezirali"  draws  the  impcirtant  conclusion 
that  "good  and  evil"  have  no  real  existence,  for 
since  everything  in  nature  can  exist  only  by  means 
of  its  contrast,  a  thing  may  be  called  good  or  evil 
according  to  its  intiueuce  over  man  by  the  natural 
course  of  (he  contrast.  The  Jewish  bent  of  the  au- 
thor's mind  comes  out,  however,  in  the  concession 
that  as  man  is  a  free  moral  agent,  he  is  rewarded  or 
punished  for  his  actions.  It  must  be  noted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  conceptions  of  heaven  and  hell 
are  foreign  to  the  book,  the  virtuovis  man  being  re- 
warded by  a  favorable  attitude  of  nature,  wliikt  the 
wicked  finds  it  hostile  to  him.  Notwithstanding 
the  siemiug  unity  of  the  book,  its  system  is  com- 
posed of  divergent  elements,  and  llie  dilTerences  of 
opinion  regarding  it  can  never  be  harmonized  so 
long  as  emphasis  is  laid  on  any  one  component  rather 
than  on  the  book  as  a  whole.  The  doctrine  of  the 
three  iirimordial  substances  is  doubtless  an  element 
of  ancient  Semitic  theosophy,  and  was  i)r'ibal)ly 
adoptc-d  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Semites.  In  the 
seventli  chapter  of  the  "TimiBUs  "  l^lato  has  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  views 
cxjiressed  in  the  "Sefer  Yezirah  "  (iii.  8);  "And  thus 
God  ])laced  water  between  fire  and  earth,  and  air  in 
the  middle  .  .  .  and  connected  and  tluis  joined 
lieaven  so  that  it  became  sensible  to  touch  and 
sight."  Even  the  expression  "mother"  (DX)  is 
found  in  Plato  {I.e.  xix.),  who  speaks  of  the  "  nur.se  " 
of  creative  force.  The  idea  of  the  three  substances 
is  likewise  found  in  mythological  form  in  tli<^  Jlid- 
rasli  (Kx.  H.  xv.  22)  and  in  other  midrashim  of 
the  geonic  period  (Jlidr.  Konen,  in  Jellinek,  "B.  II." 
ii.  2:i). 

Far  more  important  is  the  similarity  of  the  "Sefer 
Yezirah  "  to  various  Gnostic  sy.stems,  to  which  Griitz 
has  called  special  attention.  As  the  "Sefer  Yezi- 
rah" diviilestlie  Hebrew  al])liabet  into  three  groups, 
so  the  Gnostic  Marcus  divided  the  Greek  letters  into 
three  classes,  regarded  by  him  as  the  symbolic  ema- 
nations of  the  three  ])owers  wliicli  include  the  whole 
numlier  of  the  upper  clemcuts.  Both  systems  at- 
tach great  iniportiince  to  the  power  of  the  combina- 
tions and  iiernuitations  of  the  letters 
Gnostic  in  explaining  the  geiiesisan<l  develop- 
Elements.  men t  of  niulliplicity  from  unity  (com p. 
Irena'us,  "Adversus  HaK'ses,"  i.  Ifi). 
Tlie  t'linientine  writings  present  another  form  of 
gnosis  which  agrees  in  many  iiointswith  the  "Sefer 
Yezirah."  As  in  the  latter,  God  is  not  only  the  be- 
ginning but  also  the  end  of  all  things,  so  in  the 
tormer  He  is  the  ni>,x'/  and  ri/nr  o{  all  that  exists; 
afid  the  Clementine  writings  furthermore  teach  that 
the  spirit  of  God  is  transformed  into  -nl/ia  (=  nil), 
and  this  into  water,  which  becomes  fire  and  rocUs, 
thus  agreeing  with  the  "Sefer  Yezirah,"  where  tlie 
sjiirit  of  (iod,  mi  i~  -iTi/iti).  water,  and  fire  are  the 
first  four  Si  liroi  (Chlhorn,  "Homilieii  und  Becogni- 
tionen."iip.  I  SI -182;  I  he  rocks  in  the  Clementine  wri- 
tings correspond  to  the  D'J3Xin  the  "Sefer  Yezirah," 
i.  in.  The  remaining  six  Selirot,  or  the  limitations 
of  space  by  the  three  ilimiMisions  in  a  twofold  direc- 
tion, ale  also  found  in  tlii'  Clementina,  where  God  is 
described  as  the  boundarvof  the  universe  and  as  the 


source  of  the  six  infinite  dimensions  (Horn.  xvii.  9; 
eomp.  Lehman,  "  Die  Clemeutinisehen  Schriften,"  p. 
377).  Regarding  points  of  contact  between  the 
"Sefer  Yezirah"  anil  Buddhistic  doctrines  see  Ep- 
stein in  "B.  E.  J."  xxviii.  101;  and  Biibin,  "Yesod 
Jlistere  ha-'Akkum."  pp.  19-20.  The  "dragon," 
which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  astrology 
of  the  book,  is  probably  an  ancient  Semitic  figure; 
at  all  events  its  name  is  not  Arabic,  as  scholars  have 
hitherto  assumed,  but  either  Aramaic  or  possibly  a 
Babylonian  loan-word  (A.  Harkavy.  "Teli  Allia." 
reprinted  from  "Ben  'Ammi,"  i.  27-3.5). 

The  essential  elements  of  the  book  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  third  or  fourth  century  ;  for  a  work  of  this 
nature,  composed  in  the  geonic  period,  before  the 
Jews  had  become  acquainted  with  Arabic  and  Greek 
learning,  could  have  been  cast  only  in  the  form  of 
Jewish  gnosis,  which  remained  stationary  after  the 
fourth  century,  if  indeed  it  had  not  already  become 
extinct.  The  date  of  the  book,  as  re- 
Date,  gards  its  present  form,  resolves  itself, 
therefore,  into  a  problem  of  literature; 
for  the  contents  were  certainly  derived  from  ancient 
sources.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  liowever,  that 
the  Talmudie  period  contains  absolutely  nothing  to 
show  how  abstract  philosophical  questions  were 
treated  in  Hebrew;  and  since,  moreover,  the  "Sefer 
Yeziridi  "  contains  many  new  ex])ressions  that  are 
not  found  in  the  earlier  literature,  there  is  nothing 
to  disprove  that  the  book  was  written  in  the 
sixth  centiirj-.  It  may  be  noted  that  Kalir,  who 
certainly  lived  before  the  ninth  century.  iLsed  not 
only  the  "Sefer  Yezirah,"  but  also  the  Baraila  of 
Saiuuel,  which  was  written  about  the  same  time. 
Saadia  advanced  the  view  (end  of  the  preface  to  his 
conunentary  on  the  "Sefer  Yezirah")  that  the  book 
was  circulated  orally  for  a  long  time  before  it  was 
reduced  to  writing,  his  statement  being  somewhat 
more  than  an  excuse  for  his  free  treatment  of  the 
text. 

As  alreadj'  stilted,  the  date  and  origin  of  the  book 
can  not  be  definitely  determined  so  long  as  there  is 
no  critical  text  of  it.  Theeditio  priii- 
History  of  ceps  (JIantua,  lo()2) 'ontiiins  two  re- 
the  Text,  censions,  which  were  used  in  the  main 
by  the  commiiuators  of  the  book  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
shorter  version  (Mantua  I.)  was  annotiited  l)y  On- 
nashibn  Tamim  or  by  Jacob  b.  Nissini,  while  Saadin 
and  Doiuiolo  wrote  commentaries  on  the  longer  re- 
cension (Mantua  II.).  The  shorter  veision  was  also 
used  by  most  of  the  later  commentators,  sucli  as 
Juilah  b.  Barzillai  and  Nahinanides,  anil  it  was, 
therefore,  published  in  the  oidinary  editions.  The 
longer  recension,  on  the  other  hand,  was  little  known, 
the  form  given  in  the  eilitio  princeps  of  the  "Sefer 
Yezirah  "  being  prol)ably  a  copy  of  '.he  text  found 
in  Donnolo's  commentary.  In  addition  to  these  I  wo 
principal  recensions  of  the  text,  both  versions  con- 
tain a  ntunber  of  variant  readings  which  Inive  not 
yet  been  examined  crilicaliy.  As  regards  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  recensions,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
longer  form  contains  entire  iian\graphs  which  arc 
not  found  in  the  shorter,  widle  the  divergent  ar- 
rangement of  the  material  often  modilies  the  mean- 
ing essentially.      Although    the    longer    rcccD.sioD 
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doubtless  contaius  additions  and  interpolations  wliich 
did  not  form  part  of  the  original  text,  it  has  many 
valuable  readings  wliich  seem  older  and  better  than 
the  corresponding  passages  in  the  shorter  version,  so 
that  a  critical  edition  of  the  text  must  consider  both 
recensions. 

The  history  of  the  study  of  the  "  Sefer  Yezirah  " 
is  one  of  the  must  interesting  in  the  records  of  Jew- 
ish literature.  With  the  exception  of  the  Bible, 
scarcely  any  other  book  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  annotation.  Aristotelians,  Neoplatouists,  Tal- 
mudisls,  and  cabalists  have  used  the  book  as  a 
source,  or  at  least  thought  they  did  so.  Two  points 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  judging  the  im- 
portance of  the  work :  the  influence  which  it  exerted 
on  the  development  of  Jewish  philosophy,  especially 
on  its  mystic  side,  and  the  reputation 

Jewish  which  it  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  thou- 
Study  of  sand  years  in  most  Jewish  circles. 
the  Book.  This  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  chronological  list  of  authors 
who  have  interpreted  the  book  or  tried  to  do  so: 
Saadia;  Isaac  Israeli;  Dunash  ibn  Tamim  (Jacoli  b. 
Nissim);  Donuolo;  Judah  b.  Barzillai;  Juduh  ha- 
Levi;  Abraham  ibn  Ezra;  Eleazar  of  Worms; 
pseudo-Saadia  (time  and  school  of  Eleazar);  Abra- 
iiam  Abulatia;  (pseudo-V)  Abraham  b.  David; 
Nal.imanides  (although  the  work  may  be  ascrilicd  to 
him  incorrectly);  Judah  b.  Nissim  of  Fez;  Moses 
Botarel ;  Moses  b.  Jacob  ha-Goleh ;  INIoses  b.  Jacob 
Cordovero;  Isaac  Luria;  Elijah  b.  Solomon  of 
Wilna;  Isaac  Haber;  and  Gerslion  Enoch  b.  Jacob, 
To  these  twenty  commentators,  who  represent  the 
period  from  the  begiuniugof  the  tenth  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  include  scholars  of  the 
highest  rank,  must  be  added  men  like  Hai  Gaon, 
Rashi,  and  others  who  diligently  studied  the  book. 

If  Botarel's  statement  may  be  credited,  many  com- 
mentaries were  written  on  the  "  Sefer  Yezirah  "  in 
the  geonic  period.  It  is  far  more  difticult,  however, 
to  decide  how  many  of  the  opinions  and  doctrines 
contained  in  the  book  influenced  the  views  of  later 
Jewish  thinkers.  The  fact  that  scholars  of  so  many 
different  views  quoted  it  in  support  of  their  theo- 
ries justifies  the  assumption  that  none  of  tliem 
really  based  his  hypotheses  on  it,  and  this  view  is 
adopted  by  most  modern  scholars.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  an  intimate  relation 
exists  between  the  "Sefer  Yezirah  "  and  the  later 
mystics,  and  that,  although  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  Cabala  and  the  "  Sefer  Yezirah  " 
as  regards  the  theory  of  emanations,  yet  the  system 
laid  down  in  the  latter  is  the  first  visible  Midi  in  the 
development  of  cabalistic  ideas.  Instead  of  the  im- 
mediate creation  "  ex  nihilo, "  both  works  postulate  a 
series  of  emanations  of  mediums  between  God  and 
the  universe ;  and  both  consider  God  as  the  first  cause 
only,  and  not  as  the  immediate  efficient  cause  of  the 
world.  Although  the  Sefirot  of  the  cabalists  do  not 
correspond  to  those  of  the  "Sefer  Yezirah,"  yet  the 
underlying  problem  is  identical  in  both.  The  im- 
portance of  the  "Sefer  Yezirah"  for  mysticism, 
finally,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  speculation  about 
God  and  man  had  lost  its  sectarian  character.  This 
book,  which  does  not  even  mention  such  words  as 
"Israel"  and  "revelation,"  taught  the  cabalists  to 


reflect  on  "God,"  and  not  merely  on  the  "Ruler  of 
Israel." 

A  book  of  the  same  name,  which,  however,  had 
nothing  else  in  common  with  the  "Sefer  Yezirah," 
was  circulated  among  German  mystics  between  the 
eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Judging  from 
the  examples  collected  by  Epstein  in  "Ha-Hiiker," 
ii.  1-5,  it  was  a  mystic  and  liaggadic  work  on  the 
six  days  of  creation,  and  correspoiuled  in  |iart  to  the 
small  Miilrash  Seder  Kabbah  de-Bereshit  which  was 
edited  by  Wertlieimer  ("Batte  ]\Iidrasliot,"  i.  1-31). 

Bibliography:  Editions  and  translations:  KtiMn  print-eps, 
Mantua,  \!it>2;  oilier  important  editions:  Anistrrdain.  HU-; 
Zolliiev,  1T4.">;  Korzw.  177il;  Constantinopli',  ITiM  :  limdno, 
1801)  (nveooinmontaries):  Warsaw,  lss4  (nine  c  iiniiiiiMiiarii's); 
(joldscliinidt,  Da^  JUicJi  <h  r  Scln'iiiluiiij  .  .  .  KiHisi-li. 
lUiliiiirter  Text,  Frankfnrt-oii-tlii'-Main.  IS'.I4  itlic  cdiiicin, 
however,  by  no  means  ifptcscnts  a  ctilical  tt'.xt).  Tran-^la- 
tlons:  Latin:  Posti-ll,  .Uiradirm  I'nt)iinrhir  Liinr  Ii  zirali, 
Paris,  1.5.52;  Pistor,  Liber  Iczbah,  in  .ill's  Vahalistica, 
Basel,  liiSI;  Rittangel  in  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  11)42; 
(ierman:  Jobann  F.  von  Meyer.  Das  Buch  Yezira.  Leipsic, 
1830;  English:  I.  Kallsch,  A  Shelrli  of  tlie  Taliiniil,  New 
York,  1877;  W.  W.  Westcott,  Seiihrr  Vczirali,  London.  l.s!«; 
French:  Kaippe,  Etude  nur  Irs  (iriiiiiirx  .  .  .  ilii  Zo)iai\ 
pp.  l:i'.i-ir)S,  i>;iris,  1901.  Literature:  (  astelli.  It  CommcDln 
(li  Salilnitiii  DciiniriUi.  Floreiiee.  1880:  F.p.stein,  Sturlien 
zum  Jizirn-Huehe,  in  Mniialssi-tiritt.  x.Nxvii.;  idem, 
Pt'ett'to-Saadiil,  ih.;  idem,  linlu  rrln  ^  sur  te  Seler  I'teOfl, 
in  11.  B.  J.  xxviii.-xxix.  (huth  articles  also  i.cihlislicd  si'pa- 
rately);  idem,  in  Miniiitssiliriil,  xx.xix.  4il  18,  i:i4-i;ii):  liratz. 
(Jitostieisiiuis  }nut  Judetillnnit.  pii.  10:M.'>:.*.  I!re>laii,  Isill; 
Francli,  /jU  Kulilmlr,  pp.  .'>;!  (»;,  lOL'-lls,  Paris.  184:1  i( ierman 
translation  bv  .lellinek,  pp.  or-tif).  Leipsic,  IS44);  Hamburger, 
n.  11.  T.  Supplement,  iii.  98-l(B;  .lellimk,  Hritriiti,,  i.  3-16; 
Rosenthal,  in  Ketutset  I'l.srac/,  ii.  L".i  lis ;  sieinsclinc'ider,  in 
Berliner's  Miiutiziu,  xix.  79-8.5;  idem,  f'ttf.  linili.  cols.  .5.52- 
5.54;  Zi^aner.  Cat.  Ihlii:  lliinh.'<  Bi-it.  Mini.  p.  V.i;  Fiirst,  Tiilil. 
Jud.  i. 27-38:  Bacher.  IHr  AiifHn(jcder  Hcbriiischcnarain- 
matik,  pp.  20-:;;i.  Leipsic,  189.5. 
K.  L.  G. 

YIBBUM.    See  Levirate  Marriage. 

YIGDAL :  The  hymn  which  in  the  various  rit- 
uals shares  with  Adon  'Olam  the  place  of  honor  at 
the  opening  of  the  morning  and  the  close  of  the 
evening  service.  It  is  based  on  the  thirteen  Arti- 
cles OE  Faith  (usually  called  the  Thirteen  Creeds) 
formulated  by  JMoses  ben  Maimon,  and  was  written 
by  Daniel  ben  Judah  Dayyan  (Zunz,  "Literatur- 
gesch."  p.  507),  who  spent  eight  years  in  improving 
it,  completing  it  in  140-1  (S.  D.  Luzzatto,  "Jlebo," 
p.  18).  This  is  not  the  only  metrical  presentment 
of  the  Creeds;  but  it  has  outlived  all  others,  whether 
in  Hebrew  or  in  the  vernacular.  A  translation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Daily  Prayer-Book. 

With  the  Ashkenazim  only  thirteen  lines  are  sung, 
one  for  each  creed ;  and  the  last,  dealing  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  is  solemnly  repeated  to 
complete  the  antiphony  when  the  hymn  is  responso- 
riallj'  sung  by  hazzan  and  congregation.  The 
Sephardim,  who  sing  the  h3'mn  in  congregational 
unison  throughout,  use  the  following  line  as  the 
fourteenth:  "These  be  the  thirteen  bases  of  the 
Rule  of  Moses  and  the  tenets  of  his  Law." 

"Yigdal"  far  surpasses  "Adon  'Olam"  in  the 
number  of  its  traditional  tunes  and  the  length  of 
time  during  which  they  have  been  traditional.  In 
the  Spanish  ritual,  in  its  Dutch-  and  English-speak- 
ing tradition,  the  hymn  is  often  sung,  according  to  the 
general  Sephardie  custom  (comp.  «.^., 
Sephardic    Yah   Shimeka),  to  some  "rejiresent- 

Tunes.       ative  "  melody  of  the  particular  day. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  is  chanted  at  the 

close  of  evening  service  on  New-Year  to  the  tune  of 

'Et  Sha'are  Razon.     On  Friday  evening  the  Sab- 
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Allegretto. 


;&=^=^ 


-9.—^- 


:P=^ 


YIGDAL— A  (Sephardic  Festival) 


It 


X 


1- 

Yig    -     dal  E    -     lo     -    him  bay, 


yisU 


tab      -     bab, 


P^ 


I 


Nim    -     za  we  -    en        'et 


el. 


me     -     zi 


to.    other  vfrKe$ 
$itnilarly. 


Andante. 


YIGDAL-B  ("Leoni") 


i^fc 


:S==*= 


m        0 


-»=*- 


:t=t=: 


-_1ti 


X=^^ 


:t=t 


-V-r 


Hazzan:  Yig  -  dal       E  -  lo   -  him     hay,        we  -   yish   -    tab      -      bah,      Nim  -  za        we  -  en       'et 


^ 


fe— f^ 


el. 


to.  Congbegation:  E  -  had,     we  -  en         ya   -    hid         ke 


i 


j? '-r^ 


I 


=«=s= 


=1= 


It 


-p 


-1 — -^ — I — ' ^-"^ 1 — -^ 

yi     -      hu      -        do,         Ne'  -    lam,    we  -  gam     en 


sof . 


le   -   ah'  -    du    -    to. 


ftp  Lento. 


YIGDAL-C  (Penitential,  "Polish") 

cres     - 


Hazzan:  Me-    tim      ye-hay-yeh     El        be    -    rob  has  -  do:       Ba  -  ruk 'a  -  de     'ad 


-    do. 


-t»  -!- 


-r 

sbem        te 


dim.  p 


cres. 


:5j 


■t- 


-r 


:3^=:5Z= 


ri^  •    .*: 


=*=e^ 


bil      -       la-    to.  CoNOBEOA'noN:  Me  -  tim       ye-hay-yeh      El. 


bo 


i 


dim. 


P 


4r; 


3r-?y: 


— s^ 


^ 


*      1- 


iltirs: 


=t=J= 


?^=*"^gEa^ 


ifl 


rob  has  -  do:  Ba   -   ruk        -a  -    de      'ad     sbem         to    -    hil      -      la    -    to. 
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YIGDAL-D  (Penitential,  "South  German") 


M 


^4=* 


^ 


K    h  ^ 


-^— * 


±so=^ 


^=g= 


r^^-^l---^^ 


'T        0~ 


22=t: 


:2«i 


-U— g-i- 


Hazzan:  Yig  -    dal         E  -    lo  -  him     hay,  we  -  yish    -     tab   -    bah,      Nim  -  za     we- en. 


$ 


^i^=^- 


:^= 


-m.-- — «- 


mir 


=t^l^ 


=t?=:t 


42=fc 


'et  el       me  -  zi       -      'u    -    to.  Congbegation:E    -    had,       we-  en      ya  -   hid. 


ke- 


^ 


>> PL 


WE^ 


'S        • 


^ZI*lh2St 


g=aa=[ 


yi      -       hn     -    do,       Ne' -  lam      we- gam    en      sof. 


->. — ^ ^*' 


?*=^=^ 


le  -  ah    -    du  -  to.    Hazzan:  En 


-I 1_ 


T2        T        g— JC 
-i-  1^- ^g- 


^-i^  i      Izigz::^^ 


it=t 


lo  de  -  mut    ha  -  gnf we  -   e       -       no         gnf ,  Lo        na   -   'a  -   rok        e 


-^f 


~m  ■   m- 


'^      *      m—  -&- 


t=;^=t?= 


1^=*-: 


:ta=g=l-; tg 


t^ 


-t>^-H 


law....       ke  -   dush  -  Bha  -  to.  CoNGEEGATioN:Kad-mon    le  -  kol  da  -  bar        a  -  sher      nib- 


->..  P*      lir: 


M^ML 


-*==>■ 


^x:^=M 


^—^ 


Ki    -     shon  we  -    en        re    -    shit 


le    -    re 


I 


Bhi    -     to. 


YIGDAL— E  (Passover) 


Allegretto. 


t-^ 


-S2Z 


-^— »- 


±: 


— 1- 


*  •— » — I- 


¥      •_.,. 


Hazzan:  Yig  -  dal  E  -    lo  -  him     hay,   we  -  yish      -     tab  -  bah,.    . .       Nim  -  za      we  -   en 


I 


1^=1== 


in 


^-i=:ld. 


i!=P= 


X- 


-m-^ 


'et  el     me  -  zi        -       'u   -    to. . . .  Congkegation:  E  -    had,....       we  -  en      ya  -  hid    ke 


;=s: 


==i=ai 


:S= 


-»~ig 


i^niiiat 


1 — I — P 


?2=»^ 


t=t 


yi 


hu  -   do Ne'  -  lam....     we  -  gam     en      sof      le    -    ah     -     du     -     to. 


Last  verses.  Lento. 


^ 


=t 


:^-  I         r 


:3^^-J— J= 


tempo  prima. 


Hazzan:  Me  -  tim        ye  -  hay  -  yeh        EI be   -    rob  has      -      do:  Ba    -    ruk         'a 
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tl,^=rti 


f  Lento. 


-" — r 


:5=^ 


d= 


^:t=: 


'-^=^ 


de. 


i 


i,  ^— ' 


..   -ad. 


shem       te  -  bil    -    la    -     to Choer:  Me  -  tim        ye-  hay  -  yeh 

^    /  Basses.  .. .      ,,=5^       Tutti. 


r^f=mi 


5^ 


:^S= 


:5»t: 


:t 


i= 


1^      I b— 1- 


El, 


be     -     rob . 


has    -    do (Ba  -    rnk        'a  -  de. 


■ad),  Ba 


1^=*- 


r-t=i 


=k-^-^-W: 


=e=i^;iz= 


-\ — ^-'-' M- 

ruk      'a  -  de . . .     'ad,         Ba  -  ruk        'a  -  de 'ad         shem     te  -   hil    -    la    -     to. 


YIGDAL-F  (Pentecost) 


Andaniino. 


iir-^:;*^ 


-K ?i^ 


-s? — •- 


*-^ 


^g=*=^   J=^=^ 


Yig    -    dal....       E    -     lo     -     bim     hay,     we    -    yish tab    -    bah, 


Nim. 


i 


a 1 )N *- 


me    -     zi 


■we     -      en. 


'et....       el 


'n 


to. 


—s- » *— 

f lif »    •         ft- 

-^•^^r-p— ¥= 

-j-i—— 

i— ^ 

— i s» b^— 

^     V — r   ..  -k- 

— -,=«-^ — )^- 

had,....         we  -    en        ya  -   hid  ke    -    yi 

P 


-    hu     -    do, . . .  Ne'  ■ 


5E^ 


=JKL*- 


-*        s- 


h      >N 


lam. 


we    -     gam ea         sof         le     -     ah 


r*      • 


^^ 


du     -       to. 


YICDAL— G  (Tabernacles) 


nf  Con  spirito. 


Ti^dal 

Tisbai  ben  Hezekiah 
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rok. 


e    -    law       ke  -  dusli  -  sha  -  to.  Cong.  :  Kad-  mon      le  -  kol       da    -    bar, 


^^=t 


=1 


_^ w~ 


s 


sher 


nib   -    ra, 


Ei  -  shon       we  -  en        re  -    shit 


le  -  re 


6hi    -    to. 


bath  "  Yigdal  "  is  customarily  sung  to  the  same  mel- 
ody as  are  "Adon  'Olam"  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  206, 
melody  A)  aud  En  Kelohenu.  On  the  three  fes- 
tivals the  melody  here  transcribed  under  A  is  the 
tune  favored.  Its  old  Spanish  character  is  evident. 
In  the  Ashkenazic  ritual  "Yigdal,"  though  al- 
ways commencing  the  morning  prayer,  is  not  invari- 
ably sung  at  the  close  of  the  evening  service  on 
Sabbaths  and  festivals,  being  often,  especially  in 
Germany,  replaced  by  "Adon  Olam."  In  Po- 
lish use,  however,  it  is  more  regularly  employed  as 
the  closing  hymn,  while  in  the  synagogues  of  north- 
western Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  where  the 
influence  of  the  Sephardic  ritual  has  been  felt  by 
that  of  the  Ashkenazim,  "Yigdal  "  is  considered  an 

integral  portion  of  the  Sabbath  aud 
Ashkena-  festal  evening  prayer;  and  in  London 
zic  Tunes,    for  fully  two  centuries  there  has  been 

allotted  to  the  hymn,  according  to  the 
occa.sion,  a  definite  tradition  of  tunes,  all  of  which 
are  antiphoual  between  hazzan  and  congregation. 
The  most  familiar  of  these  tunes  is  the  Friday  eve- 
ning "Yigdal,"  transcribed  here  under  B.  It  has 
passed  into  the  repertory  of  the  Anglican  and  non- 
conformist churches  under  the  title  of  "Leoni  "  (see 
Jew.  Encyc.  viii.  229).  It  is  utilized  also  in  Ger- 
many and  in  some  parts  of  Poland  and  Bohemia  as  a 
festival  "Yigdal."  The  melody  may  date  from  the 
sixteenth  century  or  perhaps  earlier.  Ne.vt  in  im- 
portance conies  the  beautiful  and  plaintive  air  re- 
served for  the  solemn  evenings  of  New-Year  and 
Atonement,  aud  introduced,  in  the  spirit  of  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  G,  into  the  service  of  the  Rejoicing  of  the 
Law.  This  melody,  here  transcribed  under  C.  is 
constructed  in  the  Oriental  chromatic  scale  (EFG  J( 
ABCD  $  E)  with  its  two  augmented  seconds  (see 
Music,  SYN.\GOG.\t,),  and  is  the  inspiration  of  some 
Polish  precentor,  dating  perhaps  from  the  early  six- 
teenth century,  and  certainly  having  spread  west- 


ward from  the  Slavonic  region.  In  the  German  use 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Rhineland  the  old  tradition  lias 
preserved  a  contrasting  "  Y'igdal  "  for  New -Year  and 
Atonement  that  is  of  equally  antique  character,  but 
built  on  a  diatonic  scale  and  reminiscent  of  the  morn- 
ing service  of  the  day.  This  interesting  melody  is 
here  transcribed  under  D. 

For  the  evenings  of  the  three  festivals  the  old 
London  tradition  has  preserved,  from  at  least  the 
early  eighteenth  century,  three  characteristic  melo- 
dies, probably  brought  from  north  Germany  or  Bo- 
hemia. That  for  the  Passover,  here  transcribed 
under  E,  illustrates  the  old  custom  according  to 
which  the  precentor  solemnly  dwells  on  the  last 
creed,  that  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (in  this 
case  to  a  "representative"  theme  common  to  Pass- 
over and  to  Purim),  and  is  answered  by  the  choris- 
ters with  an  expression  of  confident  assurance.  The 
choral  response  here  given  received  its  final  sha- 
ping from  Mombach.  The  "  Y'igdal  "  for  Pentecost, 
transcribed  under  F,  is  of  a  solemn  tone,  thus  stri- 
kingly contrasting  with  those  for  theother  festivals. 

The  tune  for  Tabernacles,  here  transcribed  under 
G,  displays  a  gaiety  quite  rare  in.synagogal  melody. 
It  was  employed  by  Isaac  Nathan,  in  181.5.  as  the 
air  for  one  of  Lord  Byron's  "Hebrew  Melodies." 
being  set  by  him  to  the  verses  "The  Wild  Gazelle" 
in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  utilize  tlie  contrasting  theme 
then  chanted  by  the  hazzan  to  the  last  line  as  in  the 
Passover  "  Yigdal."  Other  old  tunes  for  the  hymn, 
such  as  the  nielodv  of  Alsatian  origin  used  on  the 
"  Great  Sabbath  "  before  Passover,  are  preserved  in 
local  or  family  tradition  (comp.  Zemirot). 

BiPMOORAPHT  :  A.  Baer.  Ba'al  TcWah.  Nos.  2,  432-i33.  760- 
762.    774.  988-99;j.  Frankfort-on-tbe-Main,   1S8.');    Colien  and 
Davis,  Vtiice  of  Praiicr  and  Pfaise^  Nos.  28-2!),  139-U2.  195. 
London,  1899. 
A.  F.   L.   C. 

YIMLOK  ADONAI :  The  tenth  and  final  ver.se 
of  Ps.  cxlvi.,  wliich  opens  the  series  of  Halleluiah 
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Yigdal 

Tishai  ben  Hezeklata 


Psalms  tliat  conchule  the  Psalter.  The  verse  is  cm- 
ploj-ed  as  a  response  at  protiiineiit  points  in  the  lit- 
urgy, ami  isaUva)'S  the  toiu-hiding  response  in  the 
KEDUSiisnAn.  In  the  rite  of  the  Ashkena/.ini  it  also 
introdiiees  (in  association  with  Ps.  xxii.  4  [3])  the 
rcsponsory  hymns  in  the  Ki:itOBOT.  In  the  ritual  of 
the  Sepharilim  it  is  chanted  four  times.  Ijy  officiant 
and  congregation  alternately,  liefore  the  scroll  is  re- 
turned to  the  Ark  during  the  singing  of  the  proces- 
sional MiZMOR  i.i>D.\wiD.  The  melody  to  wldch 
it  is  tints  chanted  is  a  rpiaint  strain  long  jireserved 
by  tradition  and    doubtless  of   Peninsular  origin. 


also  a  pupil  of  Saadia,  and  was  the  author  of  a  com- 
mentary on  Chronicles,  some  fragments  of  which 
were  united  by  a  compiler  with  writings  of  other 
commentators,  among  them  .Judah  ilin  Kuraish.  the 
•whole  being  edited  by  Kirchheim  under  the  title 
"Ein  Kommentar  zur  Chronik  aus  dem  10.  Jahr- 
hundcrt  "  (Frankfort-on-the  Main,  1874).  There  are 
extant  only  three  fragments  of  Yir'am's  commen- 
tary: the  first  is  taken  from  Saadia's  comntentary; 
the  second  is  a  haggadic  ex  planation  of  certain  words ; 
and  the  third  is  an  interpretation  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter, as  to  which  Yir'am  is  charged  by  the  compiler 
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(A)— OF  THE  SEPHARDIM  (Before  the  Scroll  Is  Returned  to  the  Ark) 
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(B)— OF  THE  ASHKENAZIM  (as  Closing  Response  on  Festivals) 
Maestoso. 
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Among  the  Asbkenazim  the  tradition,  handed  down 
from  tlie  .Middle  Ages,  was  to  recite  "  Vindok  "  in  a 
monotone,  closing  with  the  cadence  of  the  prayer- 
motive  to  which  the  remainderof  the  benedictions  iu 
the  Standing  Prayer  were  intoned  by  the  precentor 
(comp.  Altsic,  SvN.\oo(i.\i„  Prayer-Motives).  15ut 
on  the  festive  days  on  which  the  II.\i,i-Ei,  is  chanted 
this  monotone  has  long  since  deviloped  into  a  tune- 
ful plirase  shaped  on  the  melody-type  of  the  festival 
intonation.  The  two  strains  alluded  to  are  given 
herewith. 
.\  P.  L.  C. 

YIR'AM  OF  MAGDIEL:  Italian  Biblical  com- 
iniiitalor :  livid  ;ii  Kuiiir  in  the  lentil  century.  Yi- 
r'am was  styled  "of  llagdicd"  in  conformity  with 
the  labliinical  interpretalion  wliieh  refers  tlie  name 
"  Magdiel  "  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43)  lo  Home  (com]).  Rashi 
adloc.).     He  was  a  junior  conleniporary  and  iierhaps 


with  not  havin,g   thoroughly  penetrated    into    the 
meaning  of  the  passage. 

BiiiLioGRAi-iiv:  VogeIst«iD  and  JUeger,  (Jetcli.  dcr  Judcn  in 
Umn.  I.  l»l. 
T.  M.   Sel. 

TISHAI  (JESSE)  BEN  HEZEKIAH  :  Exi- 
larch  of  Damascus  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  lie  was  a  very  prominent  defender  of 
the  writings  of  Maimonides  against  the  attacks  of 
the  anti-Maimonists.  Thus,  when  be  was  informed 
of  the  agitation  of  the  mystic  Solomon  Petit  against 
the  "Moreh."  be  warned  him.  uniler  the  penalty  of 
the  ban.  to  cease  vilifying  .Maimoni<les.  Solomon 
Petit  paid  no  heed  lo  the  Ihreal.s  of  Yisbai,  and  the 
latter  convoked  several  nibbis.  among  them  those 
of  Safed.  and  in  the  month  of  Tanimuz.  TJ.'Sfi.  wrote 
a  formal  excommunication  of  the  agitator  of  Acre 
and  his  followers  (see  "  Kereni  Htmcd,"  iii.  169  et 


Tishar  Eoheka 
Ti^ak  b.  £leazar 
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seg.,  where  Yisbai's  letter  is  published;  Halberstam, 
iu  Kobak's  "  Jeschiirun,"  vi.  66,  however,  declares 
that  the  year  was  1391).  The  letter  of  excommuni- 
cation was  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  exilarch, 
representing  a  crouching  lion  with  a  hand  raised 
over  its  head,  and  was  signed  by  Yishai  and  twelve 
rabbis.  It  declared  that  wlioever  was  in  possession 
of  any  writing  hostile  to  JMaimonides  should  deliver 
it  immediately  to  David  Maimuni  or  to  his  sou. 

Bibliography;  Besides  the  sources  mentioned  by  F.  Lazarus, 
in  Brull's  Jahrh.  x.  51;  I'uenn,  Kcnesct  Yisrael,  p.  tiSl ; 
Griitz,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  vii.  158,  IGB-lttr,  note  8. 

J.  M.  Sel. 

YISHAB  KOHEKA  ("May  thy  strength  be 
firm"};  A  iicquciit  exclamation  and  expression  of 
thanks.  The  lirst  part  of  the  formula  is  derived  by 
Levy  and  Kohut  from  "  yashar  "  =  "  to  be  tirm  or 
healthy."     The  phrase  occurs  in  the  Talmud  in  the 


Hebrew  form  "  yishar  koheka  "  (Shab.  87a)  and  in  the 
Aramaic  form '■yisharlR-ylak"(Shab.  03a,  63b;  Lam. 
K.  o3b;  Gen.  K.  .54),  and  is  now  used,  for  example,  as  a 
response  to  the  preacher  after  the  sermon,  to  the  haz- 
zan  after  the  prayer,  ami  to  the  priest  after  the  priestly 
blessing,  while  it  serves  as  a  formula  of  thanks  also. 
A.  S.  O. 

YISKAEL  NOSHA' :  A  hymn  composed  by 
an  early  medieval  writer  named  Sliephatiah  (Zunz, 
"  Literaturgesch."  p.  335),  and  forming  the  pizmon, 
or  chief  responsory  verses,  in  the  selihot  of  one  of 
the  mornings  in  the  week  preceding  the  New-Year 
festival.  It  is  chanted  on  the  Monday  in  the  Polish 
use  and  on  the  Tuesday  in  the  German.  The  initial 
verse  is  employed  also  in  the  Ne'ilah  service  of  the 
former  ritual.  The  melody  is  of  particular  interest 
as  one  of  the  few  metrical  airs  of  medieval  German 
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origin  \vliich  were  constructed  in  scales  of  an  East- 
ern character.  Such  were  more  familiar  to  those 
Jews  resident  in  the  region  of  the  Greek  Church, 
wlio  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Byzantine 
rather  than  of  the  Roman  plain-song.  The  melody 
exists  in  four  [jurallel  variants.  In  the  English 
tradition  the  singing  of  the  tirst  verse  in  the  closing 
service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  has  led  to  the 
moditication  of  the  concluding  phrases  of  the  tune 
by  attraction  into  the  melody  employed  for  several 
other  liymns  similarly  used  in  that  service  (comp. 
Ne'il.mi  [Hymn  Tunes]  and  see  "The  Voice  of 
Prayer  and  Praise,"  No.  286,  London,  1899).  Of  the 
other  traditional  forms  of  the  air,  that  used  in  north- 
ern Germany  appears  nearest  to  the  original.  It 
falls  in  the  key  of  the  dominant  of  the  minor  scale, 
recalling  the  fourth  Byzantine  mode  (in  the  vari- 
ety entitled  /.iyero^;  comp.  Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
"Etudes  sur  la  Musicjue  Ecck'siastique  Grecque"). 
In  the  Polish  and  South-Kussian  traditions  the  con- 
sistent sharpetnng  of  the  leading  note  of  the  minor, 
so  familiar  in  Hungarian  Gypsy  melody,  brings 
the  tonality  into  a  form  of  tlie  Oriental  chromatic 
mode  (see  Mrsic,  Svn.u:oo.\l)  and  lends  the  air  the 
wailing  plaintiveness  favored  by  the  Jews  of  north- 
eastern Europe. 
A.  F.  L.  C. 

*TIZHAK  (ISAAC) :  Tanna  of  the  early  post- 
Hadvianic  period  (2d  cent.  c.E.);  a  halakie  exegete 
whose  Biblical  exegesis  mostly  belongs  to  the  Me- 
kilta  and  the  Sifre.  In  the  Toscfta  he  transmits  say- 
ings in  the  name  of  Eliezer  ben  llyrcanus  (Ter.  i.  1, 
l.T;  ii.  r>).  He  was  a  di.sciple  of  Ishmael,  but  asso- 
ciated also  with  the  ijiijiils  of  Akiba,  with  one  of 
whom,  named  Nathan,  he  originated  a  halakah  (Mek., 
Ex.  .xii.  2).  He  was  also  intimate  with  Jonathan 
and  witli  the  proselyte  sons  of  Judah  in  the  yeslii- 
bah  of  Simeon  ben  Yol.iai  (Gen.  H.  xxxv.  ;  U.  K.Oa; 
Pesik.  H7b).  Of  his  non-halakic  exegeses  may  be 
mentioned;  on  Ex.  xii.  7:  "The  blood  upon  the 
doors  at  Passover  shall  serve  the  Egyptians  us  tor- 
tures for  theirsouls"  (Mik.);  on  Ex.  xx.  9:  "Count 
the  days  of  the  week  after  the  Sabbath  "  (/.r.);  on 
Deut.  xiv.  11:  "Unclean  birds  are  called  tiiy.  while 
clean  are  called  eil  her  c^iy  or  I^SV"  (Sifre);  on  Ezek. 
i. ;    "The  paragrajih  Irciiting  of  the  chariot  of  God 


•TliriiUKli  a  mlsiiniliTstanillne  a  nuiiilicr  of  Tnlmiidio  ftii- 
tliorltles  named  "Isna<  "  wiri'  imt  trinti'd  under  tUat  hendinir: 
they  an-  here  entered  under  tlie  transliterated  Hebrew  lorni  of 
tlie  name. 


extends  to  the  word  injcn  only  "  (Hag.  13a).  Another 
of  his  sayings  is;  "The  prayer  iu  need  is  adapted  to 
all  occasions"  (R.  H.  18a). 

BiBi.i00R,ipnY:  Bacher, -ly.  Tad.  11.387-399;  Weiss,  Eiiilci- 
ttmazur  Mekilta,  p.  33,  Vienna,  1865;  Frankel,  Hodcfictica 
in  Mischnam,  p.  203,  note  3. 
J.  S.  O. 

TIZHAK  BAR  ADDA  :  Palestinian  amora  of 
uncertain  period.  He  interpreted  Ps.  xcii.  13  as 
meaning  that  even  as  the  shade  of  the  palm-tree 
extends  far  and  wide,  so  shall  the  reward  of  the 
pious  extend  to  the  future  world  (Shoher  Tob  to  Ps. 
xcii.;  Gen.  R.  xl,  beginning).  With  reference  to 
Ps.  Ivii.  9,  he  said  that  David  procured  an  colian 
harp  in  order  that  its  tones  might  awaken  him  for 
midnight  prayer  (Ber.  4a). 
Bibliography  :  Baclier,  .-li;.  Pal  Amor.  Hi.  "87  and  note  7. 

J.  S-  o. 

YIZHAK  HA-BABLI:  Palestinian  amora.  His 
period  is  unknown.  Two  haggadot  of  his  are  ex- 
tant. The  king  Melihizedek,  who  wont  to  meet 
Abraham,  was  called  Salem,  ssiys  Yizhak,  because 
he  was  perfect;  that  is,  he  had  early  submitted  to 
circumcision  (Gen.  R.  xliii.  7).  With  reference  to 
Jacob's  promise,  the  amora  interprets  the  words 
"Which  my  lips  have  uttered,  and  my  mouth  hath 
spoken  when  I  was  in  trouble"  (Ps.  Ixvi.  14)  by 
saying  that  one  makesia  vow  when  in  need,  in  order 
to  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Torah  (Gen.  R. 
Ixx.  1;  Midrush  Shemuel  ii.). 
BlBLIOGUArnv  :  Baeber,  .li/.  /'(i(.  Amor.  II.  am,  ill.  7i!S. 

J.  s-  o. 

YIZHAK  OF  CARTHAGE :  In  an  edition  of 
the  Pesikia  Rabbati  liy  liuber(\iv.  64a)  occurs  the 
word  'P'Ulp.  written  incorrectly  for  'pnt:p  = 
KaraiUi  ("punishment,"  "penance").  Ruber,  how- 
ever, iu  his  preface  (p.  80)  attempts  to  identify  this 
with  the  name  of  one  Yi/.hak  of  C'arlhagemenlioiied 
in  Ber.  29a;  but  according  to  Bacher  sucli  a  person 
neverexisled.  The  confusion  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  Yer.  Ber.  8a  and  Ta'an.  6")c  nieiitioa 
an  Abba  of  Carthage  who  tnuismitled  in  the  name 
of  R.  Yi?hak. 
Bini.loc.iiAPIiv  :  Bacber.  -Iu.  I'lit.  Amor.  II.  L'IS.  Sil.    ^ 

YIZHAK  B.  ELEAZAR  OF  CiESAREA : 
Palestinian  amora  i<(  the  fourth  century.  He  was 
a  teacher  of  law  in  the  old  synagogue  of  Civsnrea. 
where  be  was  so  loved  by  pupils  and  friends  Ibat 
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Jacob  of  Kofar  Nibburaya  placed  him  as  high  in  this 
synagogue  as  is  God  Himself  in  the  Temple  of  Ziou 
(Yer  BiU.  65d .  Midrash  SUemuel  vii.  C).  The  fol- 
lowing halaliie  decisions  of  his  may  be  mentioned: 
one  concerning  sale  and  ])uiciiase,  rendered  to  his 
pnpil  Hoshaiah  b.  Shammai  (Yer.  51.  K.  81b); 
another  on  religious  law  in  a  case  referred  to  him  by 
Samuel  bar  Abdimi  (Yer.  Shab.  16d) ;  a  ruling  con- 
cerning fraud  (Suk.  3ob);  iu.struction  in  regard  to 
the  writing  of  a  letter  of  divorce  (B.  B.  l()3a);  liala- 
kic  deduction  to  the  effect  that,  although  a  tithe  of 
dates  need  not  be  rendered,  honey  made  from  them 
must  be  tithed  (Yer.  Bik.  63d);  decision  concerning 
marital  law  (Yer.  Kid.  63b) ;  regarding  signs  for  de- 
tecting murder  upon  finding  a  corpse  (Yer.  Naz. 
57d);  and  a  halakah  concerning  the  lifting  of  the 
terumah  (Yer.  Ueni.  26b).  He  appears  as  a  tradi- 
tionist  of  Jeremiah  (Lev.  R.  xx.xiii.  2)  and  of  Nal.i- 
man  bar  Jacob  (Yer.  Shab.  9a),  and  was  famed  for 
bis  gastronomical  art  (Lam.  R.  to  iii.  17:  Yer.  Ber. 
61c;  Yer.  Hag.  78a).  lie  gives  examples  of  the 
ban  from  the  Mishnah  (Yer.  M.  K.  81a),  and  a  pre- 
gcription  in  accordance  with  them  (Yer.  Taau. 
69b). 

In  the  vicinity  of  Ca;sarea  is  a  cliff  extending  into 
the  sea.  One  day  as  Yizhak  was  walking  along  this 
cliflf  he  saw  a  large  bone  on  the  ground,  and  tried 
several  times  to  cover  it  with  earth,  so  that  no  one 
should  stumble  over  it;  but  liis  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful, as  the  bone  became  uncovered  as  fast  as  he 
heaped  the  earth  upon  it.  He  accordingly  consid- 
ereil  the  bone  to  beau  instrument  of  God,  and  waited 
patiently  to  sec  what  would  happen.  Soon  after- 
ward an  imperial  messenger  named  Veredarius  came 
that  way,  stumbled  on  the  bone,  and  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  fall:  this  messenger  had  been  sent  to 
Cfesarea  bearing  malicious  edicts  against  the  Jews 
(Gen.  R.  x.  7;  Lev.  R.  xxii.4;  Num.  R.  xviii.  ;  Eccl. 
I{.  to  V.  8).  In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  how  it 
came  about  that  two  great  prophets  like  Jeremiah 
and  Daniel  should  suppress  attributes  of  God  which 
had  been  given  Him  by  Moses  himself,  he  said  that 
these  prophets  knew  that  God  w-as  a  lover  of  truth, 
and  that  any  dissimulation  on  their  part  would  have 
been  punishable  (Yer.  Ber.  13c;  Meg.  74c).  He 
made  a  comparison  between  wisdom  and  humility 
(Yer.  Shab.  3c);  and  he  explained  the  expression 
'Jta'JjSn  in  Gen.  xxv.  30  by  a  comparison  with  the 
insatiability  of  Rome,  saying  that  Esau  sat  like  a 
camel  with  iaws  wide  open  and  that  Jacob  had  to 
fill  his  mouth  with  food  (Pesik.  R.  xvi.  ;  Pesik.  r,9a). 
Y'izhak.  moreover,  connected  the  expression  DDC"! 
in  Gen.  xxvii.  41  with  the  word  "senator,"  in  order 
more  clearly  to  express  Rome's  hatred  of  Judah 
(Yer.  'Ab.  Zarah  39e). 

Yizhak  must  be  distinguished  from  an  amora  of 
the  .same  name  who  lived  half  a  century  earlier,  and 
in  whose  house  Hiyj'a  bar  Abba.  Ammi,  and  Yizhak 
Kappahaused  to  a.ssemble  to  study  (Hag.  26a;  'Ab. 
Zarah  24a;  M.  K.  20a).  This  earlier  amora  deliv- 
ered a  funeral  address  at  the  death  of  Johanan  (JI. 
K.  2.5b;  but  .see  Bacher  ["  Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  iii.  718, 
note  4]  for  different  version). 

BiBUor.RAPHY:  Fraiikel,  Mchn,  p.  107a;  Heilpriii.  Sciirr  ha- 
Dont.  ii.  238:  liacher.  Ay.  Pal.  Amur.  iii.  T1T-T19. 
J.  S.   O. 


YIZHAK  BEN  HAKOLA  :  Palestinian  amora 
of  the  third  century.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Joshua  ben  Levi  and  Johanau,  and  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Eleazar  ben  Pedat.  He  transmitted  hala- 
kot  in  the  names  of  Abba  ben  Zabda,  Judah  II. 
(Yer.  'El'.  24d),  Hezekiah  ('Orlah  i.  2),  and  Simeon 
(Yer.  Suk.  i.,  end;  Ket.  ii.  8).  There  has  been  pre- 
served a  haggadah  by  him  dealing  with  the  quarrel 
between  the  shepherds  of  Abimelech  and  those  of 
Abraham,  and  with  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 
(Gen.  R.  liv.,  end). 

BlBLIOHRAPny  :  Bacber.  Ag.  Pal.  Amnr.  1. 109,  li.  206,  ill.  588- 
589 ;  Frankel,  Mcho,  107a ;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot.  li.  338. 
,1.  S.   O. 

YIZHAK    BEN    HIYYA    THE    SCRIBE: 

Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth  century;  contem- 
porarj-  of  Mani.  He  was  well  known  as  a  scribe, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  halakah  in  which  he  asserted 
that  Torah  scrolls  might  be  written  on  various 
parchments,  but  that  this  ndc  did  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  telillin  and  mezuzot  (Yer.  Meg.  p.  71c).  In 
the  name  of  Johanan  he  transmitted  a  halakah  rela- 
ting to  the  marriage  law  (Yer.  Yeb.  14a).  Three 
other  haggadot  by  him  have  been  preserved:  (1)  on 
the  futiu-e  fate  of  the  good  and  the  wicked  (Gen. 
R.  Ixiv.  4):  (2)  explaining  why  Saul  did  not  consult 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  instead  of  the  witch  of 
En-dor  (Lev.  R.  xxvi.  7;  Midr.  Shenuiel  xxiv.  6); 
and  (3)  setting  forth  that  the  Toi'ah  is  compared  to 
the  tree  of  life  (Prov.  iii.  18)  because  it  is  equal 
in  value  to  all  living  men  (Midr.  Shoher  Tob  to 
Ps.  1.  19). 

BiBi.io«RAPnv  :  Bacher,  Ap.  Pal.  Amur.  111.  449  (note  8),  716- 
717  ;  Hpiiprin,  Seder  ha-Dnrnt,  ii.  241. 
J.  S.  O. 

YIZHAK  BAR  JOSEPH :  Palestinian  amora 
of  the  tinrd  and  fourth  centuries.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Abbahu  and  of  Johanan,  and  transmitted  almost 
entirely  in  the  name  of  the  latter.  It  is  related  that 
he  was  once  about  to  be  killed  by  a  spirit  to  which 
he  w'as  speaking,  when  a  cedar-tree  saved  him 
(Sanh.  101a;  Rashi  on  the  passage).  It  was  said  to 
be  due  to  him  that  the  Samaritans  were  declared  to 
be  a  heathen  people,  the  following  narrative  being 
told  in  this  connection:  "Yizhak  was  once  sent  into 
the  Samaritan  district  to  purchase  wine,  and  met 
there  an  old  man  who  told  him  that  no  one  in  that 
region  observed  the  laws.  The  amora  returned  wilh 
this  report  to  Abbahu,  and  the  latter,  together  with 
Anmii  and  Assi,  declared  the  Samaritans  to  be 
heathens  "  (Hul.  6a;  comp.  also  Rashi  and  the  Tosa- 
fot  on  the  passage). 

In  his  teacher's  company  Yizhak  often  visited 
Uslia,  by  whom  the  takkanot  were  enacted :  and  he 
attended  lectures  in  ayeshibahin  that  city  (Kid.  50a; 
Pes.  72a).  It  was  he  who  brought  most  of  these 
takk.auot  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Babylonians:  he 
was  in  fact  one  of  the  most  prominent  intermediaries 
between  Palestine  and  Babylonia  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  religious  decisions,  and  was  greatly  respected 
in  tlie  latter  country,  being  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  Abaye  (Ber.  42b). 

Thirteen  halakic  decisions  transmitted  by  Yizhak 
in  the  name  of  Johanan  have  been  preserved:  re- 
garding circumcision  on  Yom  Kippnr  (Yeb.  64b); 
on  an  undecided  question  (Shab.  45b);  on  the  differ- 
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euce  between  Palestine  ami  Babylonia  with  reference 
to  'erubCEr.  23a);  on  the  halizah  (Yeb.  lU4a);  on 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  before  a  court  of  law 
(Sauh.  'la);  live  sentences  regarding  tercfah  (I.lul. 
43a);  ou  sexual  intercourse  (Xiddah  Bfjb) ;  on  sacri- 
fices (Teni,  26a) ;  and  on  the  gall  and  liver  of  slaugh- 
tered animals  (IIul.  48a).  He  transmitted  also  three 
halakic  maxims  in  the  name  of  Yannai:  two  on  the 
custom  of  washing  the  hands  (Hul.  lOoh)  and  one 
on  Nazir  (Xaz.  42b). 

In  addition  to  his  occasional  journeys  in  Palestine 
in  the  company  of  Abbahu,  Yizl.iak  is  once  mentioned 
as  undertaking  a  journey  to  Babylonia,  where  he 
associated  with  Abaye.  as  well  as  with  Kabin  and 
Pappa,  the  sons-in-law  of  Yizhak  Nappaha  (Hul. 
llOa).  Yizl.iak  relates  that  Judah  I.  had  a  private 
entrance  to  his  yeshibah  in  order  to  spare  his  pu- 
pils tlie  inconvenience  of  rising  wlien  he  entered 
(Men.  33a). 

BiBLioGRAPnv  :  Bacher.  .1(7.  PfK. -Imor.  i.  4X11:  li.Oti.SU;  til. 
99.  40-->,  520;  lleilpriu,  .Seder  )ui-Dnr<jt,  il.  x'40. 

J.  s.  o. 

YIZHAK  BAR  JUDAH:  Babylonian  amora 
of  the  fourth  century;  a  junior  contemporary  of 
Ulla.  He  was  educated  at  his  father's  house  in 
Pumbedita;  and  once  when  Ulla  visited  there  the 
latter  expressed  displeasure  at  the  fact  that  Yizl.iak 
w-as  not  yet  married  (Kid.  711)).  Yizl.iak  was  once 
told  by  his  father  to  go  to  Nehardea  in  order  to  see 
how  Ulla  pronounced  the  Habdalah  benediction  at 
the  close  of  the  Sabbath;  but  Yizhak  sent  Abaye 
in  his  place,  and  for  so  doing  was  severely  repri- 
manded by  his  father  (Pes.  104b).  Yizhak  was  a 
pupil  of  various  scholars.  First  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Kabbah  (Sheb.  36b),  and  later  those  of 
Kami  bar  Hama,  whom  he  soon  left  in  order  to 
study  under  R.  Sheshct,  Hami  bitterly  reproaching 
him  for  the  slight.  Among  Yizhak 's  nearest 
friends  and  companions  may  be  mentioned  Aha  bar 
liana;  Samuel,  son  of  Habbah  bar  bar  Haua  (Sheb. 
36b) ;  and  Rami  bar  Samuel. 

BiBi.iooRAPnv:  Baclier.  A(i.  Fal.  Amor.  11.  299:  Hellprin, 
Heikr  }ia-D()rot,  11.  242b. 

J.  s.  o. 

YIZHAK  OF  MAGD ALA  :  Palestinian  amora 
of  the  third  century.  He  engaged  in  various  mid- 
rashic  controversies.  Among  them  was  one  with 
Levi  concerning  I  Kings  vii.  50  (Cant.  R.  (ra  iii. 
10),  and  another  with  Kidiana  concerning  .loseph's 
abstention  from  wine  after  his  imprisonment  by  his 
brothers  (Shall.  Vi'Ja:  Gen.  H.  xcii.,  xcviii.).  With 
reference  to  the  saying  that  the  curse  inllicted  upon 
the  world  consists  in  the  bringing  forth  of  gnats, 
flies,  and  other  insects,  Yizhak  states  that  even  these 
creatures  are  of  use  in  the  world  (Gen.  R.  v.  9). 

Bnn.iofiiiAPiiv:  niidipr.  -li;.  I'd.  ,l»ioi-.  I.  443,  II.  448,  III. 
,'W,H;  A.  INtU'S,  ill  lift  Talmml,  I.  I.'i3;  Heilprin,  Scilcr  liii- 
I>i<riil.  11.  241(1. 

,,.  s.  o. 

YIZHAK  BEN  MAKYON  :  Palestinian  amora 
of  the  third  ceiilui-y;  conteiiiporary  of  Eleazar  ben 
Pedat  (Yer.  Suk.  .")3a).  He  traiisniitted  some  liag- 
gadie  maxims  in  the  names  of  Ilanina  (Eccl.  K. 
ix.  12)  and  Jose  ben  Hanina  (Pesik.  99iu.  With 
reference  to  Gen.  ii.  4  and  8  he  remarked  that  since 


God  is  pioud  of  His  creation,  no  one  may  venture  to 
tind  fault  with  it  (Gen.  R.  xii.on  xv.  f>).  Comment- 
ing on  II  Sam.  xx.  21,  he  states  that  he  who  of- 
fends a  great  man  is  just  as  guilty  as  he  who  offends 
the  king  himself  (Eccl.  R.  on  ix.  18).  Other  liag- 
gadic  maxims  of  his  have  been  preserved  as  fol- 
lows: on  Geu.  xxxi.  36  and  I  Sam.  xx.  1  (Gen.  R. 
Ixxiv.  10):  on  Ezek.  xxi.  21  (Shol.ier  Tob  to  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  19);  on  Job  ii.  4  (Eccl.  R.  to  iii.  9);  and 
ou  Ruth  ii.  14  (Lev.  R.  xxxiv.  8). 

BiBLiOfiRAPHY  :   Baclier,  Ag.  Pal.  Amnr.  I.  10,  28«,  327,  427: 
Iii.  5tt(>-591 :  Hellprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot.  p.  241a. 
.1.  S.   O. 

YIZHAK  BAR  NAHMAN :  Palestinian 
amora  of  the  third  century;  a  friend  of  Jacob  bar 
Idi,  together  with  whom  he  otliciated  as  poor-law 
commissioner  (Yer.  Shek.  49a).  The  two  friends 
often  engaged  in  halakic  controversies  (Yer.  Shab. 
14d).  Yizhak  twice  transmits  sayings  by  Joshua 
ben  Levi  on  the  conversion  of  purchased  slaves, 
Ze'ei'a  having  addres,sed  a  ((Uestion  to  him  on  this 
point  (Yer.  Yeb.  8d).  He  had  a  dispute  with  Ab- 
dima  of  Haifa  concerning  some  question  of  religious 
law  (Yer.  Niddali  00a),  and  also  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Simeon  ben  Pazzi  (Meg.  23a).  Ja- 
cob bar  Aha  transmits  a  saying  in  his  name  (Yer. 
Yeb.  12a).  ' 

BiBLIOORAPHY  :  Bacber,  Au-  Pul.  Atnar.  I.,  ii.,  ill.:  Hellprin, 
Seller  (lO-Doiol,  11.  241a. 

J.  s.  o. 

YIZHAK  NAPPAHA:  Palestinian  amora  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  He  is  found  under  the 
name  "Nappaha"  only  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
not  in  the  Palestinian.  As  a  haggadist  he  stands  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  he  is  identitied  with  various 
other  Yizhaks  (Pes.  113b),  and  since  that  was  due 
to  the  arbitrary  action  of  a  later  amora,  the  real 
name  of  his  father  can  no  longer  be  determined. 
As  regards  the  name  "Napi)aha"  (the  smith),  there 
had  been  an  older  Yizhak  of  the  same  name, 
who  was  rich  and  who  is  saitl  to  have  owned  five 
courts  in  Uslia;  it  has  not  yet  been  possible,  how- 
ever, to  ascertain  any  relationship  between  the  two, 
and  if  the  elder  was  an  ancestor  of  this  Yizlial;;, 
the  latter  could  well  have  inherited  the  name  with- 
out ever  having  piaetised  the  tnide.  In  the  later 
midrasliic  literature  he  is  called  Yizhak  Nappaha, 
whereas  the  older  works  call  him  only  R.  Yizhak. 

Although  he  was  a  pupil  of  Johaiian,  his  associa- 
tions with  the  latter  are  indicated  in  only  one  pas- 
S)ige(B.  M.  24b),  which  tells  of  his  once  apjiearing 
before  Johanau.     As  a  tradilionist  of  the  hag.gadah 
of  Johanan.  he  appears   only  in  the 

Relations     Babylonian   Talmud  (Ber.  (i21i).     He 
with         was  in    Babylonia  only   temporarily. 

Johanau.  luobably  soon  after  the  death  of  Jo- 
hanan: and  while  (here  he  visited  in 
the  house  of  the  exilarch  (M.  I\.  24b),  together  with 
Sheshet  (('/<.  24b)  and  Joseph  (R.  H.  3b:  Shab.  52li). 
Raba  (|Uoted  in  his  name  (Ber.  32a:  Tcm.  ITia);  but 
sometimes  tradition  maintains  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  sayings  originated  with  Yizhalj  or  with 
Halm  (Sauh.  U4a:  Ned.  39a:  Naz.  23b).  Habbiu  bar 
Adda  also  cites  in  his  name  (Ber.  Ca ;  Pes.  8b).     His 
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home  was  originally  in  CiEsarea,  but  he  afterward 
went  to  Tiberias  to  live.  He  associated  intimately 
with  Ammi.  with  whom  he  often  discussed  halakic 
questions  (Sotiih  84a;  Men.  lib;  Hag.  36a;  Ber.  41a; 
Yoina  42b) ;  and  together  they  sometimes  rendered 
decisions  in  matters  pertaining  to  religious  law(Hul. 
48b;  Ned.  57b;  Ber.  2Ta).  Yizhak,  Abbahu,  and 
Hanina  bar  Pappui  constituted  a  board  of  judges 
(ket.  84b;  'Ab.  Zarah  S9b;  Ber.  38a,  b;  B.  K. 
117b;  Git.  29b).  Helbo  referred  to  Yizhak  two 
liturgical  questions  addressed  to  liim  from  Galilee: 
the  first  question  he  answered  immediately;  the  sec- 
ond he  expounded  publiclj'  in  tlie  seminary  (Git. 
60a).  A  thesis  on  the  creation  of  light,  formulated 
anonymousl}',  was  made  pubhc  by  K.  Yizhali  (Gen. 
R.  iii. ,  beginning).  He  also  engaged  in  haggadic  dis- 
cussions with  the  celebrated  Levi  (Gen.  R.  xi.\.  14; 
Pesik.  R..\xiii.,  beginning;  Ber. 4a  ;  Yer.  Ta'an.BSb); 
with  Abba  b.  Kahana  (Gen.  R.  xliii.  7;  Lev.  R.  ii. 
1;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xli.x.  1);  with  Aha  (Pesik.  R. 
XV. ;  Gen.  R.  v.  7;  Yer.  Pe'ah  15d);  and  witli  Hiyya 
bar  Abba  (Lev.  R.  xx.  7;  Pesik.  R.  xxii.).  Among 
those  who  transmitted  in  the  name  of  Yizhak  were 
the  famous  halakist  Haggai,  the  lattor's  sons  Jon- 
athan and  Azariah  (Gen.  R.  xxii.  18,  xl.  6;  Midr. 
Shemuel  xxii..  end),  and  Luliani  ben  Tabrin  (Gen. 
R.  passim  ;  Jlidr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xxiv.  4;  Yer.  Meg. 
75c). 

That  Yizhak  was  a  great  authority  on  the  Hala- 
kah,  as  well  as  on  the  Haggadah,  is  shown  by  an 
anecdote  which  is  told  and  according  to  which  Ammi 
and  Assi  would  not  let  him  speak,  because  the  one 
wished  to  hear  Ilalakah  and  the  other  Haggadah 
(B.  K.  60b).  So  after  telling  them  the  celebrated  story 
of  the  man  who  had  two  wives,  one  of  whom  pulled 
out  all  his  white  hairs  because  she  was  young, 
whereas  the  other  extracted  his  black  hairs  because 
she  was  old,  R.  Yizhak  presented  to  them  a  hagga- 
dah with  a  halakic  background,  in  order  to  satisfy 
both  at  the  same  time.  Yizhak,  however,  devoted 
himself  to  the  Haggadah  with  more  zeal,  becau.se 
he  regarded  it  as  a  necessity  in  the  adverse  circum- 
stances of  the  Jews.  The  poverty  of  the  Palestin- 
ians had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  people  no 
longer  wailed  for  the  harvest,  but  ate  the  green  ears 
of  wheat  (Gen.  R.  xx.  24);  consequently  they  were 
in  need  of  comfort  and  refreshment  of  soul  (Pes. 
101b).  Yizhak  tried  to  make  his  lectures  as  effect- 
ive as  possible,  and  the)'  show  liim  to  have  been  an 
unusually  forceful  rhetorician  and  a  skilful  exegete. 

Yizhak 's  haggadic  material  ma)'  be  divided  ac- 
cording to  contents  into  the  following  four  groups: 
I.  Proverbs  and  dicta:  concerning  sins  (Suk.  52a, 
b;  Hag.  16a;  Kid.  31a;  Ber.  25a;  R.  H.  16b;  Yoma 
87a;  B.  B.  9b;  Pes.  190b);  concerning  the  relation 
of  man  to  God  (Ned.  32a;  Sotah  48b; 
His  Ruth  R.  i.  2) ;  on  the  relation  of  man  to 

Sayings,  his  fellow  beings  (B.  M.  42a;  Meg. 
28a;  B.  K.  93a);  concerning  prayer 
(Pes.  181a;  Lev.  R.  xxx.  3;  Midr.  Shemuel  i.  7;"R. 
H.  16b;  Yer.  Kid.  61b;  Yer.  Ned.  4Ib);  concerning 
study  and  the  Law  (Pes.  193a,  b;  Meg.  6b;  Lev.  R. 
ii.  1;  Sanh.  31b,  24a;  Hul.  91a;  Yoma  77a);  con- 
cerning Israel  (Pes.  165a;  Gen.  R.  Ixiii.  8);  concern- 
ing the  nations  (Esther  R.  i.  10;  Lev.  R.  i.  14;  Ex. 
R.  xxxviii.  3);  concerning  Jerusalem  (Pesik.  R.  xli. 


1;  Pes.  6a).  II.  Exegesis:  general  (Sanh.  82a,  89a, 
9.-)b;  Tern.  16a;  Yer^  R.  H.  57c;  Gen.  R.  liii.  30; 
Hul.  91b;  Sotah  48b;  B.  B.  16a);  halakic  (Ber.  13b; 
Git.  59b;  Pes.  31b;  Yoma  77a;  Yer.  Sotah  17a) ;  Bib- 
lical personages  (Gen.  R.  xxxiv.  11,  xxxix.  7,  Iviii. 
7;  Yeb.  64a);  Biblical  narratives  (Sotah  34a;  Deut. 
R.  xi.  3;  B.  B.  Ola:  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.'  vii.  13;  Saidi. 
106b;  Men.  53b;  Esther R.  iii.  9;  Pesik.  R.  xxxv.  1). 
III.  Homiletics  (Gen.  R.  xix.  6,  xxxviii.  7;  Sanh. 
96a;  B.  M.  87a;  Yer.  Sotah  17b;  Ex.  R.  xliii.  4;  Sanh. 
103a;  Ber.  G3b;  Eccl.  R.  iii.  19;  Tem.  16a;  Yer. 
Ta'an.65b;  Hor.  lOb).  IV.  Proems  (Gen.  R.  iii.  1, 
lix.  2,  Ixv.  7;  Pes.  101b;  Ex.  R.  xxxii.  5;  Lev.  R. 
xii.  2);  maxims  (Gen.  R.  Ivi.  1;  Deut.  R.  ii.  27; 
Lev.  R.  xxxiv.  8);  similes  (Yer.  R.  H.  57b;  Lev. 
R.  V.  6:  Ex.  R.  xv.  16;  Yer.  Ber.  13a;  B.  B.  74b); 
Messianic  subjects  (Eccl.  R.  i.  11;  Deut.  R.  i.  19; 
'Ab.  Zarah  3b);  eschatology  (Lev.  R.  xiii.  3;  Midr. 
Teh.  to  Ps.  xlix.  1;  Shab.  153a;  B.  M.  83b). 

According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  several 
writers  of  the  tenth  century,  the  gaon  Hai  b.  David 
ascribed  to  Yizhak  Nappaha  the  calculation  of  the 
Rabbinite  calendar.  The  only  fact  known  concern- 
ing Yizhak 's  family  is  that  his  daughter  married  the 
Babylonian  amora  Pappa  (Hul.  ll()a). 

Bibliography  :  Bacher,  Aq.  Pal.  Amnr.  ii.  205-20.5:  Franliel, 
Mehn,  pp.  106b-107a:  Heilprin.  .Sfiicr  /m-Doraf,  ii.,  s.r.;  S. 
Pinslier,  LikkMte  Kadnmuiini'if.  ii.  14S-1.M  ;  Al-Iviikisuni, 
ed.  Harkavy,'  in  Piihl.  Kaisnlichf  liussi.'^rlii-  Arcfurnlii. 
(lischc  Gcscllschaft,  WM,  vii.  2',i:i ;  Wtiss,  JJuv,  iii.  'JS  il  sn/. 
,1.  S.   O. 

YIZHAK  BEN  PARNAK  :  Palestinian  amora 
of  uncertain  period.  He  is  named  as  the  author  of  an 
apocryphal  work  entitled  Djn'JD  1J13  p  pnV  '1  plD, 
which  describes  the  events  that  take  iilace  at  the 
death  of  a  human  being.  When  a  man  is  dyhig 
three  angels  come  to  his  bedside — the  angel  of  deatli, 
the  recording  angel,  and  the  guardian  angel;  and 
these  three  review  his  entire  life.  If  he  has  been  a 
pious  man,  three  more  angels  appear;  and  while  the 
struggle  with  death  is  going  on  one  of  these  angels 
recites  Isa.  Ivii.  1,  the  second  ib.  Ivii.  3,  and  the 
third  ib.  Iviii.  8.  At  last  four  more  angels  descend 
to  the  bedside;  and  when  the  dying  man  cries  out 
to  the  earth  to  help  him,  the  tii'st  angel  answers  him 
with  the  words  of  Ps.  xxiv.  1;  when  he  implores 
the  aid  of  his  relatives,  the  second  angel  recites  Ps. 
xlix.  8  (A.  V.  7);  when  he  turns  to  his  mone}'  for 
solace,  the  third  angel  answers  him  with  Ps.  xlix.  9 
(A.  V.  8);  and  when  he  appeals  to  his  good  deeds,  the 
fourth  angel  recites  Isa.  Iviii.  8.  There  is  clearly 
some  influence  here  of  the  Buddhist  legend  of  "The 
Three  Friends  "  (comp.  "  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,"  ed. 
Jacobs,  Appendix).  Yizhak 's  father,  Parnak,  trans- 
mitted in  the  name  of  Johanan  (Gen.  R.  liii.,  end; 
M.  K.  9a;  Shab.  14a;  B.  M.  85a). 

BIBLIORRAPHT:   Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amnr.  i.  319,  note  3:  iii. 
767-768;  Jellinels,  Bet  ha-Midrash,  v.  48-49,  Vienna.  1873. 

J.  s.  o. 

YIZHAK  BAR  REDIFA :    Palestinian  amora 

of  the  fourth  century ;  the  transmitter  of  the  hag- 
gadah of  R.  Ammi  (Lev.  R.  xii.,  beginning;  Ex.  R. 
xlii.,  end;  Yer.  Shek.  48a;  Ex.  R.  iii,  to  Ex.  iii.  14). 
He  once  requested  the  amora  Jeremiah  to  decide  a 
question,  but  received  only  an  evasive  reply  (Yer. 
Sheb.  39a).  He  was  the  author  of  several  explana- 
tions of  the  stories  concerning  Samson  (Sotah  9b). 
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Tizhak  Nappaha 
TizHaki 


Especial  mciitinn  shoulil  he  made  of  his  iiitorprcta- 
tidii  of  the  word  njD3Vn  in  Isa.  iii.  16,  which  he 
derives  from  the  Greek  t.^ff  (" serpent "),  saying: 
"The  women  used  to  place  myrrh  and  lialsam  in 
their  slioes,  and  when  meeting  young  men  in  the 
streets  they  stamped  their  feet  so  tliat  a  strong  odor 
arose  which  awakened  evil  impulses  in  the  youths, 
as  though  they  were  under  the  inlluence  of  a  ser- 
pent's poison  ""(Shah.  62b), 

Yi/.hak  transmitted  dissertations  on  tlie  salvation 
of  thetrilieof  Benjamin,  with  reference  to  Judges 
xxi.  7  (15.  B.  116a);  on  the  list  of  idolatrous  priests 
referred  to  in  Hosea  xiii.  2  (Sanh.  63a);  on  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words  "  Praised  be  the  name  of  His 
glorious  kingdom"  (I'^O  3  ^''3)  after  the  "Shema'" 
(Pes.  oOa);  on  the  act  of  rising  when  the  name  of 
God  is  uttered,  as  deduced  from  Judges  iii.  20  (Sanh. 
60a) ;  and  on  the  assumption  of  the  sex  of  an  ex- 
pected child,  with  reference  to  Lev.  xii.  2  (Ber.  60a; 
Niddah  2.jb,  Sla). 

BIDLIORUAPHY  :  Bacher.  Ag.  Pnl  Amnr.  1.  518,  note  1 ;  ii.  151, 
iKiIcii:  iii.  719-7211;  Rabbinovicz,  Dilj'lnke  Saferinu  ix.  ItiS; 
Heilprin.  Seikr  lid-Diiriit,  ii.  241 ;   Frankel,  3Iebo.  pp.  90a, 
l()7b. 
.1.  S.  O. 

YIZHAK   BEN   SAMUEL   BEN   MARTA: 

Babylouian  amora  of  the  tliird  and  fourth  lu^nturies. 
lie  was  a  pupil  of  K.  Nahman,  to  whom  he  directed 
questions  relating  to  sacritice  (Men.  81a)  and  to  dif- 
ferentiation Ix'twecn  sauctitied  and  unsanctitied 
tilings  (l.Iul.  3.Ja).  In  the  name  of  Rab  he  trans- 
mitted sayings  relating  to  the  presentation  of  letters 
of  divorce  (Gil.  13a,  6ab),  and  to  Rab's  method  of 
pronouncing  the  Sabbatical  beneciiction  (Pes.  166a). 
Rjibbah  transmitted  sayings  of  Yi/.hak 's  (Meg.  16b); 
Ze'era  addressed  him  as  "  Rabltenu  "  (Hul.  30b) ;  and 
Rami  bar  llama  directed  a  question  to  him  (ib.  3oa). 
Yi/hak  once  met  Simlai  in  Nisihis,  where  he  heard 
the  latter  denounce  the  free  use  of  oil  among  the 
Jews ;  and  he  later  f  iirnislied  a  rejiort  of  this  denunci- 
ation ('Ab.  Zarah  36a;  comp.  Yer.  'Ab.  Zarali  4Id). 

BIBLIOORAPTIV:    Hm-hfT.   Aa-   Pal-  Amor.  1.  509;    Heilprin, 
Seller  hn-I)>irnt,  Ii.  ZVi-iW. 
J.  S.   O. 

YIZHAK  BEN  TABLAI :  Palestinian  amora 
of  tlic  fciurtli  crnlury  ;  a  coulemporary  of  Jacob  ben 
Zabdai  and  I.Iell)o,  together  witli  botli  of  whom  he 
was  called  upon  to  decide  a  question  of  religious  law 
(Yer.  Nidd.ih  olla).  When  asked  whether  the  law 
of  Demai  ajiplied  to  tlie  Syrian  leek,  he  was  unable 
to  decide  tlie  ((uestion  by  himself,  and  had  to  seek 
the  advice  of  R.  Jose  (Yer.  Dem.  22d) ;  and  on  another 
occasion,  when  a  question  relating  to  the  divorce  law 
was  addressed  to  him,  he  had  to  refer  it  to  Eleazar 
(Yer.  Kid.  63c).  A  tradition  handed  down  from  the 
above-mentioned  Fllea/.arwas  dilTerenlly  transmitted 
by  the  anioraim  Jonah  and  Jose  (Ver.  Sheb.  33d). 

In  the  Haliyloiiian  Talmud  (Pes.  113b)  Yi/hak  1ms 
been  ideiitilied  with  live  other  amoraim  of  similar 
name,  but  Ibis  has  been  refuted  by  Baclier.  who  dis- 
proved iilsci  l  he  allegation  of  S.  Krauss  that  the  names 
K^pn  and  si^DD  are  identical.  The  Habyloiiian  Tal- 
mud (Ned.  Sib)  mentions  Yi/.hak  as  the  IransmiKer 
of  an  interpretation  of  Mai.  iii.  20.  To  liini  is  ascribed 
also  iIk'  haggadic  exidanalion  identifying  the  name 
pja^  with  the  Temple,  with  reference  to  the  paro- 


nomasia on  )1J3^and  J'37D,  which  latter  word,  mean- 
ing "to  make  white,"  has  been  used  with  regard  to 
theTemplein  the  sense  of  "alone."  Yi/.halj  was  the 
author,  moreover,  of  haggadot  on  Dcut,  xxix.  lOand 
Josh.  X.  4  (Midr.  Tan.  to  Deut.  xxix.)  and  of  a  hag- 
gadah  comparing  Israel  to  the  stubborn  iirineess(Pe- 
sik.  R.  xxviii. ;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  cxxxviii.  5). 

BiBLiooRAPny:  Baotier,  Ag.  Pnl.  Amur.  III.  730-722:  Idem, 
All.  Tan.  i.  26,  note  2:  S.  Krauss,  Lchnnnrlcr,  I.  77,  'MO; 
Fninkel,  Meho,  p.  107;  Heilprin,  Scilcr  ha-Dnrnt.  pp.  237- 
2:is. 
.!.  .S.    O. 

YIZHAK  BEN  ZE'ERA:  Palestinian  amora  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  interpreted  the  word  ms 
in  Ps.  xix.  6,  in  connection  with  Gen.  xviii.  11,  as 
signifying  that  the  descending  sun  resembles  a  drop 
of  blood  not  larger  than  a  mustard-.seed  (Lev.  R. 
xxxi.  9).  He  is  credited  also  with  an  interpretation 
of  a  verse  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  (vii.  10) ;  but  some 
confusion  exists  with  regard  to  the  name,  that  of 
Bar  Nazira  occurring  instead  of  his  iu  some  pas- 
sages (Yeb.  97a;  Bek.  31b). 

Bibliography:  Baeher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  I.  121,  note  1;  ill. 
722:  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dornt,  p.  212. 

J.  s.  o. 

YIZHAKI.     See  R asih 

YIZHAKI,  ABRAHAM:  Turkish Talmudist; 

lived  ut  Salonica  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
centurj'.  Hewasdayyan  under  Rabbi  Solomon  ha- 
Levi,  after  whom  Yizhaki  signed  third  under  a  de- 
cision issued  in  159T,  and  second  under  a  decision  of 
1598.  Yi/.l.iaki  was  the  author  of  the  work  "Ahot 
Ketannah,"  which  is  quoted  in  Joseph  Almosnino's 
"'Edut  bi-Yehosef"  (i..  No.  54)  and  in  Hasdai 
Perahya's  "Torat  Ilesed  "  (No.  65),  and  printed  at 
the  end  of  Jacob  Ilagiz's  "Halakot  Ketannol,"  and 
which  is  erroneously  ascribed  by  Heilprin  ("Seder 
ha-Dorot,"  iii.,  s.r.)  to  Michael  b.  Moses  ha-Kohcn. 
It  is  a  work  in  four  parts  ou  the  laws  relative  to  the 
"get  "  of  a  minor. 

BiBLinouAPHY:  Benjarob,  Ozar  lia-Srfnrim.  p.  M.  No.  I'Ait: 
Fuenn,  Knu'xet  yi.Miitl.  p.  :«l;  Mkhael,  Or  )i<i-y<i|/|/iHi, 
No.  Ul.  ,,     ., 

,t,  M.  Set,. 

YIZHAKI,  ABRAHAM  BEN  DAVID  :  Pal- 

estini;in  raljbi  and  antiSliulibctliaiaii :  born  in  1661; 
died  at  Jerusalem  June  10,  1729;  on  his  mother's 
side  a  grandson  of  Abraham  A/.ulai.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Moses  Galante,  and  was  in  his  turn  the 
teacher  of  Moses  Ilagiz,  Yi/.haki  was  prominent  in 
opposition  to  the  followers  of  Shabbethai  Zebi,  and 
exhorted  the  rabbis  of  Smyrna  to  investigate  the 
writings  of  Miguel  Cardoso.  He  signed  the  letter 
of  excommunication  launched  against  Nehemiah 
Hayyun  by  the  rabbinate  of  Jerusalem  in  1706. 
LitVr,  Yi/.haki  was  sent  to  Europe  to  collect  con- 
iributions,  and  when  at  Coustanlinople  he  wrote  a 
preface  to  Jacol)  Sason's  "  Bene  Ya'al>ob."  In  1711 
he  arrived  at  Leghorn,  where  he  agitated  strongly 
against  Hayyun;  and  he  did  tlie  siime  at  .\mster- 
dam  in  tlie  following  year,  together  with  Zebi  .Vsh- 
kenazi.  On  his  way  back  to  Jerusalem  in  1714  Yi?- 
haki  passed  through  Constantinople,  wliere  he  joined 
the  other  rabbis  in  the  cxconuiuiniealionof  Hayyun. 
Of  Yi/.haki's  works,  only  the  "Zera'  .Vbraham," 
responsa  on  the  four  Tiirim.  was  published  (vol.  i., 
onOrah  Havvim  and  Yoreh  De'ah,  Smyrna,  1733;  vol. 
ii.,  ou  Elien  ha  Ezer  and  Hoshen  Mishpa(,  Constau- 
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tinople,  1733).    His  other  works  are :  "  Iggeret  Shib- 

bukiu  "  iiud  •'  Ketobet  Ka'akea',"  both  on  Hayyun's 

heresies;  a  work  ou  JIaimonldes'  "Yad";  and  no- 

vellic  ou  the  Shulhan  'Aruk. 

Bim.iocRAniY:  Fuenn,  Keiiesct  ri«rac!,p.30;  GrUz.Gexcli. 
3a  .•(!.,  X.  ■m.  317.  :eo;  Furst,  Bill.  Jud.  11.  7»;  Micbael.  Or 
tin-ltinnflm.  No.  81. 

.1.  •  M.  Ski.. 

YIZIDRO  (YSIDRO),  ABRAHAM  GAB- 
BAI.      See  G.viiii.\l. 

YOD  (1):  Tenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
The  name  seems  to  be  connected  witli  "yad,"  mean- 
ing ■'  hand"  ;  the  Pheniciau  "  yod"  remotely  resembles 
a  hand  in  form.  The  letter  is  a  palatal  semivowel, 
identical  in  sound  with  the  English  "y."  Preceded 
by  the  cognate  vowel  "i"  (=  Eng.  "ee"),  it  blends 
witli  it,  the  resulting  combination  being  long  "i." 
With  a  preceding  a-vowel  it  forms  the  di{)hthong 
"ai,"  which  in  Hebrew  (that  language  having  pre- 
served no  diphthongal  sounds)  has  become  "e"  (  = 
Eng.  "ay").  As  a  radical,  "yod"  sometimes  inter- 
changes with  "  waw."  As  a  numeral,  it  has  in  the  later 
usage  the  value  10.  The  Tetragraramaton  is  some- 
times represented  by  "yod,"  its  first  letter. 

T.  I.  Br. 

YOKE.     See  Agricultcre. 

YOM,  HA-.     See  Peuiodicals. 

YOM  lilPPUR.     See  Atonement,  Day  of. 

YOM  KIPPUR  KATAN  :  The  "  Jlinor  Day  of 
Atonement";  observed  on  tlie  day  preceding  each 
IJosh  Hodesh  or  New-Moon  Day,  the  observance  con- 
sisting of  fasting  and  supplication,  but  being  much 
less  rigorous  than  that  of  Yom  Kippur  proper.  The 
custom  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  and  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Sliulhan  'Aruk.  It  appears  to 
have  been  inaugurated  in  the  si.\teeuth  century  at 
Safed  by  the  cabalist  Moses  Cordovero  (Da  Silva. 
"Peri  Hadash,"  Bosh  Hodesh,  §  417),  who  called 
the  fast  "Yom  Kippur  Katan " ;  and  it  was  in- 
cluded by  Isaac  Luria  in  his  "Seder  ha-Telillah," 
R.  Isaiah  Horowitz  refers  to  it  by  that  name,  and 
says  it  should  be  observed  by  fasting  and  repentance : 
"Following  the  custom  of  the  very  pious,  one  must 
repent  of  his  ways  and  make  restitutions  both  in 
money  and  in  personal  acts,  in  order  that  he  ma}' 
enter  the  new  month  as  i)ure  as  a  new-born  infant  " 
("Shelah,"  ed.  Amsterdam,  1698,  pp.  120b,  140a, 
179a).  When  Kosh  Hodesh  occurs  on  a  Sabbath  or 
Sunday,  Yom  Kippur  Katan  is  observed  on  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday.  The  fasting  is  not  obligatory,  and 
only  the  very  pious  observe  that  act  of  self-denial. 

The  liturgv  of  the  day,  which  consists  of  selihot,  is 
recited  at  the  Minhah  prayer  in  the  afternoon.  Tallit 
and  tetillin  are  adjusted,  and  if  there  are  among  the 
congregation  ten  persons  who  have  fasted,  the}'  read 
from  the  .scroll  "  Wa-Yehal"  (E.\.  x.\.\ii.  11  e(  seq.). 
The  selihot  are  taken  partly  from  the  collection  used 
on  the  general  fast-days  and  Yom  Kippur,  with  the 
"  Vv'iddui  ha-Gadol"  (the  great  confession  of  .sin  by 
Rabbenu  Nissim)  and  "  Ashamnu,"  and  also  a  beau- 
tiful poem  written  for  tlie  occasion  by  Leon  of  Mo- 
denaand  beginning  with  "  Yom  zeh."  Some  congre- 
gations add  "Abinu  Malkenu."  The  fast  ends  with 
the  ^linhah  prayer.  For  the  text  see  Baer,  "  'Abo- 
dat  Yisrael,"  pp.  317-319:  Emden's  Siddur  "Bet 
Ya'ajiob."  ed.  Warsaw,  pp.  212a-216b. 


BiBLioGRAPny :  Moses  Brack,  PharinHiiChe  Volksnitten  und 
Ritualien,  pp.  4a-H,  Franklort-un-the-Maln,  1840. 
J.  J.  D.  E. 

YOM-TOB     BEN      ABRAHAM     ISHBILI 

(called  also  RITBA,  from  liie  initials  of  liis  name, 
X3D'"I):  Famous  Talmudic  commentator  of  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  received  his  name 
from  the  city  of  Seville;  but  was  living  at  Aleolea  de 
Cinca  in  1342.  He  was  gifted  with  a  clear,  acute 
mind,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Aaron  ha-Levi  and  Solo- 
mon Adret  at  Barcelona,  although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  studied  under  Me'ir  ha-Levi  Abulafia 
also,  as  some  .scholars  think  (Perles,  "  R.  Salomo  b. 
Abraham  b.  Adret,"  p.  59,  Breslau,  1863).  He  was 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  ]{abbi  Dan  Ashke- 
uazi,  who  had  emigrated  to  Spain.  Yom-Tob's  vo- 
luminous works  include  valuable  novellic  on  many 
of  the  Talmudic  treatises,  and  commentaries  on  the 
writings  of  Alfasi  and  certain  works  of  Nal.imani- 
des.  His  published  novella;  include  those  on  'Eru- 
bin,  Ta'anit,  Mo'ed  Katan,  Ketubot,  and  Baba 
Mezi'a  (Amsterdam,  1729;  Prague,  1810),  Ta'anit 
and  Mo'ed  Katan  (Prague,  1811),  Hullin  (i/j.  1734), 
Gittin  (Salonica,  1758),  Yebamot  (Leghorn,  1787), 
Shabbat  (Salonica,  1806),  Yoma  (Constantinople, 
1734;  Beiliu.  1860),  'Abodah  Zarah  (Ofen,  1824), 
and  Rosh  ha-Shanah  (KOnigsberg,  1858).  Most  of 
the  novelke  have  been  collected  under  the  title 
"Hiddushe  ha-Ritba"  (Lemberg,  1860-61),  while 
extracts  from  his  commentaries  on  haggadic  pas- 
sages are  quoted  by  the  au'uhor  of  the  "  'En 
Ya'akob"  (Berlin,  1709;  Fi'irth,  1766;  etc.).  The 
"Migdal  '  Oz "  of  Shem-Tob  ibn  Gaon  and  the 
"  Maggid  Mishneh  "  of  Vidal  of  Tolosa  have  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  him. 

Bibliography:  Malachi  b.  Jacob  ha-Koben,  Yad  Mal'akU 
ed.  Berlin,  p.  131 :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-ti(:(hilim,  i.  72  <•(  seq.; 
Steinschuekler,  Cat.  limll.  col.  14(16:  Cassv\.  Lehrlmch  Acr 
Jlhli.^ihrn  Crst'li.  und  Littratut;  p. 'Mi;  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud. 
i.  -Hfi :  Zeilner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Bonff,?  Biit.  Mus.  pu.  784  et  ■'eq. 
E.  C.  M.    K. 

YOM-TOB  BEN  ISAAC  OF  JOIGNY  (called 
also  ha-Kodesh) :  Tosafist  and  liturgical  poet  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  York,  England,  in  March, 
1190,  as  has  been  proved  by  Griitz  ("Gesch."  vi. 
455).  The  Jews  of  York  sought  refuge  in  the  for- 
tress from  the  fury  of  the  populace:  and  after  offer- 
ing a  vain  resistance  for  several  days  the  most  of 
them,  on  the  advice  of  Yom-Tob  ben  Isaac,  joined 
him  in  voluntary  death. 

Yom-Tob  was  a  pupil  of  R.  Tarn,  and  was  promi- 
nelit  as  a  tosafist.  being  frequently  mentioned  with 
the  epithet  "ha-Kodesh  "(="  the  Holy"  or  "the 
Martyr").  He  also  was  a  Biblical  exegete  and  a 
liturgical  poet.  His  best-known  productions  are 
Oms.\m  Ken,  a  hymn  sung  on  the  eve  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  a  penitential  prayer  in  fourteen 
stanzas.  He  wrote  also  an  elegy  beginning  with 
the  •words  "Yah  tishpok"  and  lamenting  the  death 
of  the  Jews  of  Blois  who  perished  in  1071. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT:  Ziinz,  Z.  G.  pp.  52,  IIW;  idem,  Literntur- 
imch.  pp.  286  ft  «eq.;  Griitz,  Gesch.  vi.  2&;  Gross,  Gallia 
Judaira.  p.  25:?:  R.  E.  J.  ill.  .5:  Tr.  Jew.  HLst,  Soc.  Eng. 
iii.  9  et  seq.;  J^icnlis.  Jews  nf  Angevin  England,  pp.  109-112, 
12.5,  421  (bililiugrapby). 
•T.  M.  K. 

YOMA :  A  treatise  in  the  Mishnah,  in  the  To- 
sefta,  and  in  both  Talmudim,  treating  of  the  divine 
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service  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  of  the  fasting  cere- 
mony on  lliat  day,  and  of  other  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  the  occasion.  In  the  Tosefta  this  treatise  is 
entitled  "  Yom  liaKippurim  "  (Day  of  Atonement), 
while  in  the  Mishnuh  (ed.  Lowe),  as  well  as  bj' 
Slierira  Gaon,  it  is  called  simply  "  Kippurim " 
(Atonement).  The  Day  of  Atonement  was  known 
also  as  ■' Voma  Habba"  (The  Great  Day),  often 
shortened  to  "  Yoma"  (The  Day);  hence  this  treatise 
■was  given  the  name  of  "  Yoma"  iu  the  Mishnah  as 
well  as  in  the  Talmmlim.  In  most  Mishnah  editions 
the  treatise  is  the  tifth  in  the  order  of  Mo'ed.  It  is 
divided  into  eight  chapters,  containing  a  total  of 
sixty-one  paragraphs. 

Cli.  i. :  On  the  high  priest's  seven  days  of  prepa- 
ration for  his  service  on  the  Day  of  Atonement; 
how  the  stipulated  order  of  the  sacriljeial  ceremony 
was  read  to  him,  and  how  the  elders  impressed  upon 
him  that  he  should  ju'oceed  only  according  to  the 
]iri-scril)ed  order,  and  not  in  harmony 
Contents  :  with  Sadducean  customs  (t;§  1-5) ;  re- 
Ch.  i.-viii.  garding  tlie  niglit  of  tlie  Daj'  of  Atone- 
mi'iit;  if  the  high  priest  was  a  wise 
man  and  a  scholar,  he  preached  a  sermon;  if  not, 
the  sages  present  delivered  a  lecture  or  read  front 
Holy  Script,  choosing  only  passages  from  the  Ila- 
giographa;  how  the  young  priests  watched  to  see 
that  the  high  priest  did  not  fall  asleep  (i;t;  6-7);  on 
the  removal  of  the  ashes  from  the  altar  upon  the  Day 
of  Atonement  and  upon  other  days  (i^  8). 

Ch.  ii. :  In  connection  witli  the  rules  regarding 
the  removal  of  the  ashes  (i.  8),  it  is  said  that  this 
duty  originally  devolved  on  all  priests  without  any 
specific  allotment,  such  distinction  being  introduced 
only  in  the  course  of  time  (s^i;  1-3);  other  allotments 
mad(!  in  order  to  distribute  the  Temple  duties  among 
tlie  i)riests  (§§  3-4);  when  the  daily  sacrifice 
("tamid")  was  olTered,  and  icgidations  concerning 
Other  sacrifices  (^§  5-7). 

Ch.  iii. ;  Further  regulations  regarding  the  divine 
service  in  the  Temple  on  the  Day  of  Atonement ; 
bow  the  high  priest  was  to  bathe  live  limes  and 
wash  himself  ten  times  on  that  day;  regarding  the 
various  dresses  he  sliotdd  wear  for  the  dilferent  serv- 
ices (^^  1-7);  the  iiresentaliou  to  the  high  priest 
of  a  bullock,  and  the  confession  of  sin  he  was  to 
speak  while  holding  his  hands  on  the  bullock's  head 
(^  8);  the  casting  of  lots  for  the  two  he-goats;  I5en 
Gamla  had  nia<le  two  golden  dice  for  this  juirpo.se, 
and  was  therefore  mentioned  with  words  of  praise 
(^  9),  as  were  also  IJen  Ivattina,  ICing  ^lonobaz, 
Queen  Ilelene,  and  Nicanor,  who  had  all  inlidduced 
improvements  or  embellishments  in  the  sanctuary 
(S  10);  words  of  blame  directed  against  the  family 
of  Qarmu  for  being  unwilling  to  teach  others  how 
to  prepare  the  showbread;  similar  coninient  on  the 
family  of  Abtinas  for  refusing  to  teach  the  method 
of  compounding  the  incense  ("ketoret "),  and  on 
Ilugros  (or  Iliigdos)  ben  Levi  and  15en  IC.-unzar.  who 
refused  to  give  instruction  in  singing  and  writing 
respectively  (^  lU. 

Ch.  iv. ;  How  lots  were  cast  by  the  high  priest 
over  the  two  he-goats,  one  of  which  was  slaugh- 
tered, while  the  other  was  sent  to  Azazel;  how  the 
high  priest  marked  the  he-goats  by  placing  a  red 
ribbon  upon  the  head  of  one  and  around  the  neck  of 


the  other;  the  confession  of  sin  pronounced  by  the 
high  priest  for  the  priestly  caste  (^^  1-2);  particu- 
lars of  the  iucense-ollering  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment ;  the  ascension  of  the  high  priest  to  the  altar, 
and  his  washing  of  hanils  and  feet  (t;t^  ;i-0). 

Cli.  V. ;  What  was  done  iu  the  sanctuary ;  the  in- 
cense-offering; the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  first  of 
the  bullock,  and  later  of  the  he-goat;  the  short 
prayer  spoken  l)y  the  high  priest;  the  foundation- 
stone  ("eben  sheti3'ah  ")  in  the  most  holy  part  of  the 
Temple,  upon  which  the  high  priest,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  from  the  Second  Temple, 
placed  the  incense;  the  luirification  of  the  golden 
altar;  and  other  regulations  regarding  the  order  of 
service  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

Ch.  vi. ;  What  was  done  with  the  he-goat  sent  to 
Azazel;  the  confession  of  sin  pronounced  by  the 
high  priest  for  all  Israel  while  he  held  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  Azazel  goat;  who  might  lead 
tiie  animal  to  Azazel  (^jj  1-3) ;  how  the  Babylonians 
present  in  Jerusalem  used  to  pluck  hair  from  Aza- 
zel's  goat;  how  the  aristocratic  Jeru.salemites  ac- 
companied the  goat  to  the  first  halting-place;  re- 
garding the  ten  stations  in  the  journey  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  inountain-top  from  which  the  animal  was 
thrown  down  ;  how  it  was  thrown  ;  howeohirsignals 
were  used  to  make  it  known  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the 
Temple  that  Azazd's  goat  had  reached  the  wilder- 
ness; how  to  the  door  of  the  Ilekal  was  tied  a  red 
ribbon,  which  turned  white  when  the  goat  had  ar- 
rived in  the  wilderness  (^^  4-8). 

Ch.  vii. :  The  ceremony  attending  the  high  priest's 
reading  from  the  Law;  the  paragraphs  read  by  him, 
anil  what  he  repeated ;  the  benediction  pronounced 
by  him;  the  remainder  of  his  duties;  the  eight  arti- 
cles of  dress  which  he  had  to  wear  when  conducting 
the  service  and  when  (luestioning  the  I' rim  and 
Thummim;  on  what  occasions  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  were  consulted. 

Ch.  viii. :  Regulations  concerning  fasting  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement;  from  what  enjoyments  one  must 
iibstain;  the  means  by  which  atonement  is  made — 
through  sin-olTering,  guilt-offering,  death.  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  penance;  cases  in  which  no  atone- 
ment takes  place;  sins  against  God  are  cxjiiated 
through  the  Day  of  Atonement,  while  .sins  against 
one's  fellow  men  can  be  blotted  out  only  when  par- 
doned by  tho.se  trespassed  against.  On  the  original 
form  of  this  mishnaic  treatise  see  Joseph  Dercn- 
bourg,  in  "  1{.  1*^.  J."  vi.  41  ct  aeg. 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise  is  divided  into  five 
chaitters,  and  contains  additions  to  and  amplifica- 
tions of  the  Mishnah,  and  also  several  liaggailie  and 
ethical  maxims,  among  which  the  following  may  be 
mentioned ;  "  Hen  '  Azzai  used  to  say,  '  What  belongs 
to  you  [i.e.,  "  What  you  have  deserved  "J  is  given  to 
y(ni;  by  y(vur  name  [i.e.,  "the  name 

Tosefta      you  have  made  for  yourself"]  you  arc 
and  called;  and  on  llie  place  to  which  you 

Oemara.  are  entitled  yon  are  stationed.  God 
forgets  no  one;  and  no  man  can  lake 
to  himself  that  which  is  inlended  for  another  '  "  (ii. 
8).  "  He  whi>  imluces  others  to  lead  good  and  pious 
lives  will  be  prevented  from  committing  any  sin.  in 
order  that  he  may  not  be  excluded  fron\  the  future 
world  while  those  taught   by  him  partake  therein. 
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On  the  other  haud.  lie  who  leads  others  to  sin  is 
prevented  from  doing  penance,  that  lie  may  not 
partake  of  the  eternal  life  from  which  those  seduced 
by  him  are  excluded"  (v.  lO-U).  The  Tosefta 
defends  those  who  in  the  Mishuah  are  blamed  for 
refusing  to  give  instruction,  sa_viug  they  did  so 
because  they  feared  that,  if  they  imparted  their 
knowledge,  those  whom  they  taught  might  use  their 
attainments  in  the  service  of  a  temple  of  idolatry 
(ii.  5-8).  Other  items  of  interest  in  the  Tosefta  are 
an  account  of  the  miraculous  saving  of  the  Gate  of 
Nicanor  (ii.  4),  and  K.  Jose's  assertion  that  he  had 
seen  in  Rome  the  curtain  from  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  still  had  upon  it 
stains  caused  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood  by  the  high 
priests  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (iii.  8). 

Both  the  Babylonian  and  the  Palestinian  Gemara 
discuss  and  explain  the  various  mishnaic  maxims, 
and  contain  in  addition  a  wealth  of  haggadic  ex- 
jilauations  and  proverlis,  as  well  as  many  interesting 
parables  and  narratives.  The  following  passages 
from  the  Babylonian  Gemara  maybe  quoted  lierc; 
"If  one  is  told  anything  by  another,  he  must  keep 
it  secret  even  though  not  explicitly  rcciuestcd  to  do 
so;  onlj' when  he  has  received  express  permission 
may  he  relate  it  further"  (4b).  "The  First  Tem- 
ple stood  for  410  years,  during  which  time  18  high 
priests  officiated  successively;  the  Second  Temple 
stood  4'30  j'ears,  and  during  that  time  more  than  300 
high  priests  officiated"  (9a).  "During  the  time  of 
the  Second  Temple  the  people  studied  the  Law,  ob- 
served the  commandments,  and  did  deeds  of  char- 
ity; only  the  causeless  hatred  between  the  factions 
brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and 
the  fall  of  the  state"  (9b).  It  is  told  how  Ilillel 
endeavored  to  study  the  Law  in  spite  of  his  pov- 
crt}",  and  how  he,  with  danger  to  his  life,  attempted 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion. 
It  is  likewise  related  of  Eleazar  ben  Harsum  that,  in 
spite  of  his  wealth,  he  led  a  life  of  self-denial  in 
order  that  he  inight  study  the  Law  (3.5b).  Another 
interesting  passage  narrates  how  the  Jews,  on  their 
return  from  Babylonia,  succeeded  in  rooting  out 
from  among  themselves  the  existing  tendency  to 
idolatry  (69b).  A  description  is  given  (T3b)  of  the 
mode  of  questioning  the  L'rim  and  Thuinmim,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  replies  became  visi- 
ble upon  the  stones;  the  passage  §g75a-76b  tells 
how  the  manna  fell,  how  thick  it  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  how  it  tasted.  It  is  related  in  §  83b 
that  once  when  R.  Me'ir,  R.  Judah,  and  R.  Jose  vis- 
ited an  inn  the  first-named  formed  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  innkeeper's  character. 

.1.  J.  Z,  L. 

■yORK  :  Capital  town  of  Yorkshire.  England,  and 
seat  of  a  metropolitan  see.  In  the  Angevin  period  it 
was  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  Jews  flocked 
thither  in  considerable  numbers.  It  is  recorded 
that  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  two  "noble" 
Jews  of  York,  Joce  and  Benedict,  went  up  to  Lon- 
don, probabi}'  as  a  deputation  from  the  York  com- 
munity. During  a  riot  which  followed  the  festivi- 
ties Benedict  was  forced  to  submit  to  baptism,  but 
was  permitted  by  Richard  to  revert  on  the  following 
day  (Howden,  "Chronica,"  ed.  Stubbs,  iii.  14);  he 
died  shortly  afterward  at  Northampton.     Joce  es- 


caped and  returned  to  his  home  in  York,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  a  royal  residence  on  account  of  its 
strength  and  inagniticence.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
agents  of  Aaron  of  Lincoln,  among  whose  debtors 
was  one  Richard  de  Malbis,  who  in  1182  had  paid 
i.'4  out  of  the  great  delit  which  he  owed  to  Aaron. 

De  Malbis  and  others  of  the  York  nobles  who  were 
contemplating  joining  Richard  in  the  Third  Crusade 
took  advantage  of  a  liie  that  broke  out  in  the  city 
to  raise  a  tumult  against  the  Jews.  The  houses  of 
Benedict  and  Joce  were  attacked,  and  the  latter  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  the  warden  of  York  Castle 
to  remove  his  wife  and  children  and  the  rest  of  the 
Jews  into  the  castle,  where  they  were  probably 
placed  in  Cliiford's  Tower.  This  was  surrounded 
by  the  mob,  and  when  the  warden  left  the  castle  the 
Jews  in  fear  would  not  readmit  him.  He  appealed 
to  the  sheriff,  who  called  out  the  count j'  militia; 
and  Clifford's  Tower  was  surrounded  for  several 
days.  A  certain  Premonstratensian  monk  paced  the 
walls  each  morning  and  took  the  sacrament,  as  if 
the  work  of  hounding  on  the  mob  was  a  holy  office. 
He  was  crushed  by  a,  stone  thrown  by  the  be- 
sieged Jews;  this  changed  the  wrath  of  the  mob  to 
a  frenzied  madness.  When  the  Jews  in  Clifford's 
Tower  found  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism  or  perish  at  the  hands  of  tlie  mob, 
YoM-ToB  OP  JoiGNT,  wlio  had  become  their  chief 
rabbi  some  time  before,  recalled  the  practise  of 
their  ancestors,  and  urged  that  they  should  kill 
themselves  rather  than  surrender  to  the  crueltj' 
of  their  enemies.  Those  who  disagreed  were  per- 
mitted to  withdraw;  and  the  remainder,  having  set 
tiro  to  their  garments  and  goods  that  these  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  mob,  found  refuge  in 
death.  Joce  with  his  own  hand  cut  the  throat  of 
his  wife,  Hannah,  with  the  knife  used 
The  inshehitah;  and  finally  Joce  was  killed 

Massacre,  liy  Yom-Tob,  who  then  stabbed  him- 
self, being  tlie  only  person  of  the 
number  to  take  upon  himself  the  crime  of  suicide. 
In  the  morning  the  few  who  had  withdrawn  sum- 
moned the  besiegers,  who  killed  most  of  them,  send- 
ing the  remainder  to  London  in  the  hands  of  the  sher- 
iff'. The  mob  searched  the  castle  for  the  Jews'  deeds 
of  indebtedness,  and,  not  finding  them,  hastened  to 
tlie  minster  and  took  the  deeds  from  the  cathedral 
treasury,  thus  showing  the  real  motive  of  their 
acts. 

William  de  Longchamp,  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom 
in  Ricliard'sabsence,  wasmuch  incensed  at  this  insult 
to  the  royal  dignity,  the  Jews  being  under  the  king's 
protection.  He  accordingly  marched  to  York,  im- 
posed heavy  fines  on  fifty-two  of  the  chief  citizens, 
and  banished  Richard  de  JIalbis  and  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Percy,  Faulconbridge,  and  Darrel  fami- 
lies, who  had  clearly  been  the  leaders  of  the  riot, 
and  each  of  whom,  according  to  unimpeachable 
evidence,  was  indebted  to  the  Jews.  Richard  de 
Malbis  returned  from  Scotland  ten  years  later,  when 
he  "  obtained  warren  "  for  his  land  at  Aeaster  Malbis, 
five  miles  south  of  York,  the  name  of  which  still 
recalls  the  arch  villain  of  the  York  tragedy. 

For  some  time  after  this  there  is  no  record  of 
Jews  at  York.  Among  the  contributions  to  the 
Northampton  donum  of  1194  none  are  mentioned  as 
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coining  from  York,  although  it  was  the  second  city 
in  tlic  kingdom ;  but  iu  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  .Tews  began  again  to 
Later  settle  there.  Iu  1208  a  Jewess  of  York 
History,  was  murdered,  three  Christians  being 
suspected  of  the  crime;  a  charge  of 
murder  was  brought  against  them  by  Milo,  her  lius- 
band,  while  her  brother  Benedict  brouglit  a  similar 
charge  against  Milo  himself  ("Select  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,"  Seldeu  Society,  i.,  Noa.  59,  103).  Joce's 
son,  A.\itoN  OK  YoitK,  became  the  chief  Jew  of  the 
kingdcnn  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  III.,  being  presbyter, 
or  chief  rabbi,  of  England  for  a  short  time  in  1337. 
The  widow  of  Aaron  of  York  claimed  dower  from 
Thomas  Kyme  of  Northampton,  and  in  1270  at- 
tempted to  re- 
cover a  consider- 
able number  of 
debts  due  to  her 
deceased  hus- 
band (  H  i  g  g , 
"  Select  Pleas  of 
the  Jewish  Ex- 
chequer." pp. 
53-.')3,  London, 
1902).  When 
the  regulation 
was  issued  per- 
mitting Jews  to 
reside  only  in 
certain  towns 
where  archie 
were  kejit  for 
the  preservation 
of  Jewish  deeds, 
York  was  in- 
cluded in  the 
list,  showing 
that  it  was  still 
an  important 
center  of  Jewish 
commerce  in 
1373.  Among 
the  eminent 
Jews  of  London 
mentioned  at  the 
time  of  the  ex- 
pulsion was  Bo- 
nam_v  of  York. 
Onthee.vpidsion 
of  tlie  Jews  from  England  the  lands  and  chattels  of 
those  living  in  York  fell  into  the  king's  hands.  Tlie 
Jewish  l)urial-groundat  York  was  between  St.  Morris 
and  the  I{iver  Fosse,  and  the  synagogue  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Jubliergate,  in  close  pro.\imily  to 
the  castle,  under  the  warden  of  which  the  Jews  of 
the  city  were  jihu'ed  by  the  king's  authority. 

Since  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  England  there  has 
been  no  congregation  at  York,  but  a  few  Jewish 
tailors  have  settled  there  in  recent  years  (E.  S. 
Rowntree,  "Pov<'rty.a  Study  of  Town  Life,"  p.  11, 
London,  1003),  and  for  their  benefit  a  synagogue  was 
erected  in  the  Aldwark  in  1893. 

Bini.iOfiRAiMiY:  nnike.  Kliinnnim.  pp.  .17.  (il-iKl,  22S,  iVT-aM, 
!iii,'i.  i;7,  :t£;:  liiilni's.  Yiivh.  LdiuIoh.  isie,  Inili..x  ;  Hmvnive. 
Y'irh;  It.  :i.sO-:is.s.  5.V*:  TwvfnnI  luul  (irilllilis,  Itiiitnh  nf 
Ynrk  Casth:  pp.  -".)-:!,'>;   H.  Uiivles,  The  iltilitviil  ./<■»■.«  ■■/ 


ClUIord's  Tower,  Yuik,  K,ngLiii(|. 

(From  a  phutograph.) 


Torii,  in  Yitfliahire  ArchivoUiuictil  and  Topngrajihical 
Jininutl,  fit.  U7-197;  J.  T.  Fowler.  Ceftaiti  Stitrrs,  il).  pp. 
H'i-ii.i;  .larobs.  Jcwx  of  Aimcviii  Enykind,  pp.  101,  11-.  lit>- 
UO.  2:iH, ;««.  j_ 

YOSIPPON.     See  Josi;iMn  s. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  HEBREW  ASSOCIATION  : 

Conuiumal  institution  organized  iu  various  cities  of 
the  United  States  for  the  mental,  moral,  social,  and 
physical  improvement  of  Jewisli  young  men.  The 
tirst  eslablislied  was  that  in  New  York,  which  was 
organized  on  JIarch  22,  1874,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Sim- 
eon N.  Leo.  The  board  of  directors  was  elected  on 
May  3, 1874,  and  included  Isaac  S.  Isaacs,  Adolph  L. 
Sanger,  CscarS.  Straus,  Lewis  May,  and  others.  The 
first  president  was  Lewis  May  (1874-76).     On  March 

37,  1876,  the  as- 
sociation re- 
moved from  its 
temporaiy  quar- 
ters to  the  Ilar- 
vard  liooms, 
Forty -second 
street  and  Sixth 
avenue. 

The  functions 
of  the  New  York 
branch  are  jihil- 
anlhropic  and 
benevolent.  The 
social  work  in- 
cludes public 
lectures  by 
prominent  citi- 
zens, 1  i  t  e  r  a  I  y 
and  debating 
meetings.  free 
<Iasses  in  Rible. 
Hebrew,  stenog- 
raph}', book- 
lieeping,  me- 
chanical draw- 
ing, and  other 
subjects,  as  well 
lis  in  physical 
culture.  A  li- 
brary wasfound- 
ed,  and  in  1886 
l)ecame  the  basis 
of  the  Aguilar 
Free      Library, 


wliieh  was  recently  merged  into  the  New  York 
I'ubHc  Library.  For  about  ten  years  (1875-8.'>)  the 
association  had  rather  varying  fortunes;  and  in  the 
following  decade  its  atTairs  became  so  unsjitisfactory 
that  the  ([Uistion  of  disbanding  was  considered.  A 
downtown  branch  was  opened  on  the  East  Side,  out 
of  which  iu  1891  grew  the  Educational  Alliance. 
In  189r),  however,  a  reorganization  took  iilace;  and 
on  Jan.  10,  1897,  Jacob  H.  SehifT  presented  the 
association  with  a  new  home  at  8(>l  Lexington 
avenue,  which  gift  was  followed  on  Dec.  20,  1898, 
by  the  donation  of  a  new  liuildiug  at  Ninety- 
second  street  and  Lexington  avenue.  This  struc- 
ture, which  was  dedicated  on  May  30,  1900,  is 
provided  with  all  modern  requisites,  including  a 
Ijlinirv   reading-rooms  (containing  more  than  9.000 
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volumes  for  rcfiTcncc).  a  gymnasium,  ami  rooms  for 
recreation.  In  addition  to  evening  classes  in  a 
large  number  of  subjects,  tbo  association  holds  re- 
ligions services  on  Friday  evenings,  and  lias  estab- 
lished a  vacation  camp.  For  the  year  ending  April 
30,  190.5,  the  total  attendance  was  no  less  than  166,- 
28"J;  the  income  was  §39.423.21;  and  the  disburse- 
ments amountc<l  to  .$38,673.32.  Pereival  S.  Menken 
has  been  president  of  the  association  since  1895. 

The  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  of  New 
York  city  is  the  jiarent  institution  of  similar  organi- 
zations that  have  been  established  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  1875  there  was  founded  in  the 
city  of  Pbiladeljihia,  Pa.,  a  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Association,  which  has  continued  in  existence  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  located  in  a  rented  building ; 
and  its  activities  consist  principally  in  the  delivery 
of  public  lectures  during  the  winter  season,  an  an- 
nual ball,  and  the  encouragement  of  literature  and 
of  debating  societies,  besides  numerous  classes,  a 
gymnasium,  and  entertainments.  It  also  awards 
prizes  for  essays;  and  several  periodicals  liave  been 
issued  under  its  auspices.  Joint  public  debates 
have  been  held  at  various  times  between  the  Pliila- 
delphia  association  and  that  of  New  York.  The 
former  has  a  small  library  for  the  use  of  members. 

The  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  has  been  established  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  largely  devoted  to  social  purposes,  and 
therefore  performs  for  the  most  part  the  fiuictions 
of  a  club.  The  handsome  building  occupied  by  the 
association  for  a  number  of  years  was  recently  des- 
troyed by  fire;  it  contained  a  ballroom,  a  billiard- 
room,  parlors,  meeting-rooms,  and  a  librarj-.  This  is 
one  of  the  principal  Jewish  organizations  of  the  city. 

In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  there  is  a  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
A.ssociation  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  It 
attempts  to  comliine  the  features  of  both  the  New 
Orleans  and  the  New  York  organization  ;  .social  pur- 
poses, however,  predominate,  and  in  its  functions 
and  activities  it  is  a  club  rather  than  a  philanthropic 
association  like  the  New  York  branch. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  a  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Association  with  a  considerable  membership.  It  is 
conducted  practically  on  the  lines  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  New  Orleans,  being  confined  largely  if  not 
exclusively  to  club  features. 

In  Louisville,  Ky.,  there  is  a  Young  Men's  He- 
brew Association ;  but  it  is  not  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  it  seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  its  welfare. 

In  Washington.  D.  0.,  there  was  for  a  number  of 
years  a  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association;  but  for 
causes  similar  to  those  which  affect  the  organization 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  it  was  some  time  ago  abandoned, 
and  has  not  .since  been  revived. 

Chicago,  III.,  has  never  had  a  Young  Men's  He- 
brew Association  of  any  .significance. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  there  are 
numerous  other  Young  Men's  Hebrew 

Smaller  Associations  of  moi-e  or  less  impor- 
Institu-  tance  throughout  the  United  States. 
tions.  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  there  is  an  asso- 
ciation which  was  established  a  few 
years  ago  and  which  is  principally  a  social  and  liter- 
ary organization.     Memphis,  Tcnn.,  has  for  a  num- 


ber of  years  supported  a  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Association,  which  follows  closely  in  its  methods  the 
branch  in  New  Orleans.  It  is  one  of  the  princi]ial 
Jewish  organizations  in  Jlemphis,  and  performs  to 
a  large  extent  the  functions  of  a  social  club,  dra- 
matic performances  being  among  the  entertainments 
provided  by  its  members. 

The  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  now  located  in  a  home  of  its  own,  tlie  gift 
of  a  public-spirited  Jewish  citizen,  and  has  recently 
been  reorganized,  being  ilevoted  chiefly  to  philan- 
thropic and  benevolent  work.  It  maintains  public 
classes,  debating  and  literary  societies,  religious 
work,  a  library,  reading-rooms,  and  other  features, 
in  all  of  which  it  follows  closely  the  lead  of  the 
New  York  organization. 

In  the  following  cities  Young  Men's  Hebrew  As- 
sociations have  been  established  on  a  small  scale, 
confining  themselves  principally  to  social  activities 
and  serving  as  small  social  clubs:  Nashville,  Tcnn. ; 
Mobile,  Ala.  ;  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Stamford,  C(nin. ; 
Chelsea,  Mass.;  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  Salem,  Mass.; 
Jlilwaidcee,  Wis. ;  Baltimore,  JId.  ;  Newport  News, 
"Va. ;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  and  Newark,  N.  J. 

.1  P.  S.  M. 

YOZEROT  :  The  collective  name  for  the  piyyn- 
tim  introduced  in  the  recitation  of  the  morning  serv- 
ice on  the  festivals  and  on  special  Sabbaths  through- 
out the  year  in  the  Northern  rituals  (see  Zunz,  "  S. 
P."  passim).  These  hymns  are  termed  Kekoisot  if 
intercalated  in  the  repetition  of  the  'Amid.^ii,  but 
are  called  in  turn  "  Yozcr  "  (creator), ''  Ofan  "  (angel), 
"Me'orah"  (light),  "Aliabah"  (love).  "Zulat"  (be- 
sides), and  "Ge'ullali  "  (redemption)  if  introduced  in 
the  blessings  which  precede  and  follow  the  Siiem.v' 
at  the  points  where  these  respective  words  or  sub- 
jects occur  in  tlie  ordinary  liturgy.  The  benedic- 
tion "  Yozer  "  coming  first,  its  title  has  been  extended 
to  cover  the  whole  class  of  introduced  h_ymus,  and, 
even  further,  the  section  of  the  service  itself  that 
centers  around  the  "Shcma'"  as  a  whole.  The 
modern  tendency  is  to  omit  the  "  Yozerot"  because 
their  recitation  results  in  excessive  prolongation  of 
the  services  (comp.  H.\zz.\N  and  LiTunoY). 

Owing  to  the  comparative  lateness  of  their  adop- 
tion into  the  ritual,  there  is  much  less  uniformity  in 
the  traditional  melodies  for  these  piyyntim  than  for 
any  other  section  of  the  synagogal  melodv  which 
dates  from  before  the  modern  period.  The  scheme 
discussed  under  IvEKonoT  is  sometimes  followed; 
but  more  generally  the  hazzan  founds  bis  intona- 
tion, with  much  freedom  of  treatment,  on  the  prayer- 
motive  or  model  musical  interpretation  of  the  par- 
ticular service  in  which  he  is  engaged  (see  Mrsic, 
Synagogal).  When  he  departs  from  it,  his  florid  mel- 
ody is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  modern  instrumental 
virtuosity  (comp.  "  Ai,  iiA-RisnONi.M)  or  closely  repro- 
duces the  old-world  folk-song  of  northern  Europe 
(comp.  Ma'oz  Zrii).  But  while  following  the  local 
tradition,  he  draws  a  sharp  distinction  not  merely  be- 
tween the  jubilant  praise  of  the  three  festivals  and 
the  pleading  supplication  of  the  Day  of  Penitence, 
but  also  between  the  historical  reminiscence  of  the 
Sabbaths  preceding  Passover,  with  their  proud  ref- 
erence to  the  glories  of  the  Temple  ritual,  and  the 
agonized  lament  of  those  coming  between  Passover 
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and  Pentecost,  with  their  distressful  memory  of  the 
barbarity  of  the  Crusaders  and  otlier  persecutors  of 
the  dark  Middle  Ages.  This  latter  sentiment  often 
makes  itself  felt  even  amid  the  joyous  melody  of  tlie 
festival  days  (comp.  Bkkah  Dodi). 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  melodies  to  which 
such  piyyutim  were  chanted  when  tirst  introduced, 
the  great  number  of  them  in  the  Northern  liturgies 
produced  so  much  inconvenience  by  lengthening  the 
service  that  the  tunes  were  soon  ignored,  and  the 
verses  themselves  were  quickly  read  through  in  an 
undertone,  only  the  concluding  stanza  being  intoned 
by  the  hazzau  (comp.  KKiioiioT).  In  the  Sephardic 
ritual,  however,  thenund)er  of"  Yozerot"  is  so  small 
that  the  originally  chosen  musical  settings,  also  usu- 
allj'  of  a  folk-song  cliaracter,  have  been  retained  in 
living  tradition  till  tlie  |)resent  (comp.  Adox.vi  Be- 
KOi.  SnoF.\u;  'ETSli.\'-\iiK  R.\zo.\;  Y.\ii  Shimeka). 
'  A.  P.  L.  C. 

YSIDKO,  ABRAHAM  GABBAI.  See 
Gaishai 

YTJDAN  :  Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  whereas  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  older 
Palestinian  midrashim,  as  well  as  in  the  Jerusalem 
Tainnid,  where  he  is  repeatedly  refened  toasa  hala- 
kist  (Pe'ah  16b;  Dem.  2.5d ;  Kil.  2!)b;  Ma'as.  Sh. 
52c;  'Er.  20d  :  etc.).  He  was  a  pupil  of  Abba(Yer. 
Sotah  Kic),  and  became  a  colleague  of  Jose,  the 
principal  of  the  school  at  Tiberias,  witli  whom  he 
often  engaged  in  halakic  controversies  (Yer.  Pe'ah 
16c;  Sheb.  :Wd ;  Suk.  52a;  etc.).  He  appears  to 
have  held  the  otlice  of  judge  sinudtancously  witli 
Jose,  it  being  stated  (Yer.  Ket.  341))  tliat  the  latter 
once  rendered  alone  a  decision  on  a  question  of  civil 
law  at  a  time  when  Yudan  had  fled  to  Nawe.  This 
statement  concerning  Yudan's  flight  from  Tiberias 
to  Nawe,  in  Pera'a,  is  the  only  biograplncal  datum 
known  with  regard  to  his  career,  no  mention  being 
made  of  his  family  relations,  of  his  native  idace,  or 
even  of  tlie  name  of  his  father.  His  own  references  to 
older  contemporaries  throw  but  little  light  upon  Ids 
personality.  Mention  is  made  of  an  objection  rela- 
ting to  a  halakic  thesis  which  Yudan 
Relations  personally  brought  to  the  attention  of 
with  Ze'era  (Yer.  Sanh.  24d);  and  several 
Ze'era.  comments  which  Yudan  made  upon 
Ze'era's  lialakic  maxims  have  been 
preserved  (Yer.  Suk.  .")4a;  Yer.  I{.  H.  57d:  Yer.  Ber. 
61b).  Of  his  pupils,  Mana,  the  son  of  Jonah,  is  the 
only  one  known  (Yer.  Pes.  .33a;  Ta'an.  GOa).  On  a 
certain  day  Yudan  did  not  visit  the  school,  and 
Mana  referred  to  him  tlie  halakic  questions  which 
had  been  brought  up  during  the  .session  (Yer. 
Git.  47a). 

This  amora  is  one  of  the  best-known  transmitters 
of  liaggadic  literature,  he  having  handed  down  max- 
ims of  many  of  the  older  amoraiin,  as  Hanina,  .lolia- 
nan.  llama  l)en  Hanina,  Simeon  b.  Lakish,  and  Joshua 
ben  Levi.  He  oflen  transmitte<l  also  tannaitie  max- 
ims. In  many  instances  maxims  originating  with 
older  amoraim  have  lieen  ascribed  to  him  (comp, 
Bachcr,  "Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  "p.  242.  note  SU  and  he  often 
places  transmitted  maxims  side  liy  siilewith  hisown 
(Yer.  Ber.  13a;Gen.  U.  ix.  1).    Together  with  hisowu 


haggadic  maxims  there  are  often  handed  down  the 
divergentexpositionsof  other  liaggadistson  the  same 
sulijects.  Among  the  haggadisls  who.se  opinions  are 
thus  given  by  Yudan  may  be  mentioned  Huna,  Bere- 
chiali,  Phiiiehas,  and  Azariah  (comp.  Bacher.  I.e.). 
His  maxims  extend  to  all  branches  of  the  Hagga- 
dali,  and  include  e.xegetic  and  homiletic  explanations 
of  Biblical  passages,  as  well  asconunentsou  Bil)lical 
personages  and  narratives,  sentences  relating  to  the 
study  of  the  Law,  and  eschatological  and  Messianic 
sayings. 

Some  of  Yudan's  haggadic  maxims  may  be  men- 
tioned here.  With  reference  to  the  atoiung  power  of 
sufTering.  he  remarks  that  if  a  slave  is  liberated  be- 
cause of  [lain  inflicted  upon  a  single  member  of  his 
body  (Ex.  x.xi.  20),  how  nuich  more  entitled  to  liberty 
in  the  world  to  come  is  a  man  who  has  been  afflicted 

with  sufferings  in  his  whole  body"? 
Haggadic  (Gen.  I?,  xcii.  1).  He  who  ])id)licly 
Maxims,     teaches  t he Torah  shall  be  foiuid  worthy 

to  have  the  Holy  Spirit  rest  upon  him, 
even  as  it  rested  on  Solomon,  who,  because  he  had 
preached  the  Torah,  was  thought  worthy  to  write  the 
books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon (Cant.  R.,  Introduction,  ^9).  The  words  "the 
law  of  the  Lord  "  in  Issi.  v.  24  refer  to  the  written  law, 
while  "  the  word  of  the  Holy  One  "  in  the  same  verse 
means  the  oral  law  (Pesik.  1211)).  To  "tlie  nations" 
— by  whicli  term  the  Christians  are  jirobably  meant — 
the  Sabbath  has  been  given  with  the  word  "  Kemem- 
ber"(Ex.  xx.  S),  because,  although  they  remeni1)ir 
that  day,  they  do  not  keep  it;  but  to  Israel  it  was  giv- 
en witli  the  word  "  Observe  "  (Dent.  v.  12;  Pesik.  I(. 
.\xiii.  ll.'ib).  The  visit  to  Seir  promised  by  Jacob 
(Gen.  xx.xiii.  14)  is  meant  for  the  future,  when  tlie 
"saviors  shall  come  up  on  Mount  Zion  "  (Obadiah, 
verse21;  Yer.  'Ab.  Zandi40c).  The  words"and  man 
became  a  living  ["  hayyiih  "|  soul  "  (Gen.  ii.  7)  are  ex- 
plained by  Yudan  as  meaning  that  man  was  origi- 
iiallv  created  with  a  rudimentary  tail,  so  that  lie  re- 
si'inbled  an  animal  ("  hayyah  ");  later,  however,  God 
removed  this  appendage  in  order  that  man's  dignity 
should  not  surt'er(Gen.  B.  xiv.,  where  the  name  "Ju- 
dah  "  occurs  erroneously  for  "  Yudan  "). 

Yudan  often  interpreted  IMlilical  words  according 
to  their  consonantal  formation,  without  referring  to 
tlieir  vowel-sounds  (Gen.  H.  xxxv.  1,  xxxviii.  8); 
and  he  also  used  the  numerical  values  of  the  letters 
as  a  basis  for  explanations  (//i,  xxxix.  11,  Ixxix,  1), 
He  interpreted  numbers  in  other  ways,  ns,serling,  for 
instance,  that  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Barziliai  oc 
curs  five  times  in  II  Sam.  xix.  :U-40  (correspcmding 
to  the  five  liooks  of  the  Torah),  teaches  that  he  who 
supports  the  pious  with  the  neceswaries  of  life,  as 
Barziliai  sustained  David  (II  Sam.  xvii.  27),  is  re- 
gardeil  as  liaving  kept  all  the  precepts  of  the  five 
books  (Gen.  K.  Iviii.).  AVith  regard  to  the  sentence 
"I  saw  your  fathers  as  the  tirstripe  in  the  tig-tree  at 
her  lirsl  tiine"(noseaix.  10).  he  remarked  that  even 
as  one  plucks  tirst  one  tig  from  the  tig  tree,  then  two, 
IIk'U  three,  and  at  length  a  whole  bnski'lfnl,  so  at  tirst 
"Aliraham  was  one"(Ezek.  xxxiii.  24>,  then  llierc 
were  two  (Abraham  anil  Isaac),  then  lhre<'  (Abrahmn, 
Isaac,  nnil  Jacob),  and  at  length  "the  children  rif  Is- 
rael wer<'  fruitful,  nud  iucrensed  abundantly  "  (Ex.  i. 
7;  (!en,  H.   \lvi.  D. 
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Manj' of  Yuiian'sexegetic interpretations  give  tlie 
correct  and  simple  meanings  of  tlie  words  or  passages 
to  wliich  they  refer.  Tims  lie  explains,  with  regard 
to  Ps.  i.\.  18,  that  the  word  N?  in  the  first  part  of  the 
verse  refers  to  the  word  13Nn  in  the 
Exegetic  second  part:  "For  even  as  the  needy 
Inter-  shall  not  always  be  forgotten,  so  shall 
pretations.  not  the  expectation  of  the  poor  perish 
forever"  (.Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  ix.).  In  I 
Sam.  xxiii.  37  the  word  "JN^D  denotes  a  messenger, 
and  not  an  angel  (Midr.  Shemuel  xvii.  2)  ;and  the  word 
D'NSV  i"  Ps.  civ.  12  is  to  be  inter|ireted  "leaves"  in 
analogy  with  the  word  H'SJ?  in  Dan.  iv.  9  (Jlidr. 
Teh.  to  Ps.  civ.  9).  Yudan  also  frequently  employs 
parables,  the  following  being  a  representative  exam- 
ple: "Every  one  has  a  patron;  and  when  he  is  in 
need  he  may  not  suddenly  enter  into  the  presence  of 
his  benefactor  to  ask  for  aid,  but  must  wait  at  the 
door  while  a  slave  or  an  inmate  of  the  house  carries 
his  request  before  the  master.  God,  however,  is  not 
such  a  patron ;  when  man  is  in  need  he  sliall  call 
neither  upon  Gabriel  nor  upon  Jlichael,  but  upon 
God  direct,  who  will  hear  him  without  any  media- 
tors" (Yer.  Ber.  13a). 
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YTJDAN  BEN  ISHMAEL  :  Palestinian  amora 
of  the  third  century;  probably  a  brother  of  Yannai 
ben  Ishmael.  He  solved  the  question  whether  in- 
structors in  the  Law  should  be  paid  for  their  services, 
by  declaring  that  they  ought  to  be  remunerated  for 
the  time  during  which  they  might  have  earned  some- 
thing by  other  work  (Yer.  Ned.  38c).  The  words  "  he 
weigheth  the  waters  by  measure  "(Job  xx  viii.  35)  were 
interpreted  by  him  as  implying  the  law  of  God, 
which  is  compared  to  water.  The  words  of  the  Law 
are  given  to  each  individual  by  measure;  one  is  ac- 
corded a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  another  of  the 
Mishnah,  a  third  of  the  Halakah,  and  a  fourth  of 
the  Haggadah,  while  many  are  learned  in  all  (Lev. 
R.  XV.  2,  where  "ben  Ishmael"  should  be  read  in- 
stead of  "ben  Samuel "). 

Bibliography:    Frankel,  Meho,  p.  9.5a:   Bacher,  Ag.  Pal. 
Amor.  iii.  603-604. 
J.  J.    Z.    L. 

YTJDAN  BEN  MANASSEH :  Palestinian 
amora  of  the  third  century.  One  of  his  halakic 
maxims  has  been  preserved  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(Kil.  27a),  and  the  Babylonian  Talmud  contains  two 
haggadic  sayings  by  him,  both  based  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  Biblical  word  with  varied  vocaliza- 
tion, and  both  referring  to  I  Sam.  ii.  2  (Meg.  14a; 
Ber.  10a;  see  "DikdukeSoferim  "  on  both  passages). 
In  emphasizing  the  decorous  mode  of  expression 
adopted  in  the  Bible,  Yudan  declared  that  "even 
those  passages  which  enumerate  the  characteristics 
of  the  unclean  animals  first  give  the  marks  of  their 
cleanness"  (comp.  Lev.  xi.  4-7);  and  this  aphorism 
is  frequently  quoted  in  midrashic  literature  (Lev. 
R.  xsvi.  1;  Pesik.  iv.  [ed.  Buber,  p.  31a];  Num.  R. 
xix.  1). 

Bibliooraphy:  Bacber,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  ill.  604. 
■'■  J.  Z.   L. 

TTJDAN  BEN  SIMEON  (called  Judah  ben 
Simeon  in  the  Babylonian    Talmud);    Palestinian 


amora  of  the  third  century ;  a  contemporary  of  Jo- 
hanan,  who  in  his  name  transmits  a  ruling  relating 
to  the  law  of  inheritance,  as  well  as  a  discussion 
which  took  place  between  them  (B.  B.  114b-115a). 
Reference  is  often  made  to  a  controversy  between 
Johanan  and  Yudan  ben  Simeon  concerning  written 
and  oral  law  (Yer.  Pe'ah  17a;  Meg.  74d ;  Hag.  76d). 
Several  haggadic  interpretations  of  Yudan 's  have 
been  preserved;  and  of  these  many  are  of  cosmo- 
gonic  and  cosniological  content,  while  others  refer 
to  questions  of  natural  history.  Among  the  latter 
may  be  mentioned  the  following  explanation  of 
Job  xxix.  18:  "The  phenix  lives  a  thousand  years; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  its  body  shrinks,  its 
feathers  fall  off,  and  only  a  kind  of  egg  remains. 
Prom  this  egg  new  members  grow,  and  the  phe- 
nix returns  to  life  "  (Gen.  R.  xix.  5).  The  giant 
animals  behemoth  and  leviathan,  according  to  him, 
were  created  in  order  to  serve  as  quarries  for  the 
pious  in  the  future  world.  Tho.se  who  have  not 
seen  the  hunts  and  animal  contests  among  the 
heathen  peoples  in  this  world  will  be  found  worthy 
to  view  the  chase  in  the  world  to  come  (Lev.  R. 
xiii.  3).  In  his  haggadic  interpretations  Yudan  em- 
plo3's  parables  also,  explaining,  for  example,  Hosea 
xii.  4  by  a  beautiful  allegory  (Lev.  R.  xxvii.  6; 
Num.  R.  X.  1).  Moreover,  he  made  use  of  the  system 
of  NoTARiKON,  interpreting  the  tirst  word  of  the 
Decalogue,  Np,  by  decomposing  the  letters,  so  that 
it  read  fpn  '\C7.  i.f.,  "learn  thousands,"  that  is, 
"study  the  numberless  words  of  the  Law  "  (Pesik. 
xxii.). 

Bibliography:  Bacber,  Ag.  Pal.  Amur.  iii.  604-607. 
.1.  J.   Z.   L. 

YUDGHANITES  :  Jlembers  of  the  Jewish  sect 
calleil  "Al-Yudghaniyyah,"  after  the  name  of  its 
founder,  Yudghan  or  Judah  of  Hamadan,  a  disciple 
of  Abu  'Isa  al-Isfahani.  Shortl}'  after  the  defeat 
of  Abu  'Isa  and  his  followers,  the  'Isawites,  at  Rai 
(the  ancient  Rhag*)  early  in  the  eighth  centurj', 
Yudghan  conceived  the  project  of  forming  a  new 
sect  from  the  scattered  followers  of  his  master. 
More  prudent  than  the  founder  of  the  'Isa wife  sect, 
Yudghan  did  not  pretend  to  have  been  entrusted  b}' 
God  with  the  mission  of  delivering  the  Jews  from 
the  rule  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  making  them  politic- 
ally independent,  but  confined  himself  to  the  role  of 
a  prophet  and  teacher,  assuming  the  surname  of 
"al-Ra'i"  (="the  Shepherd";  not  "al-Da'i,"  as 
given  erroneously  by  Shahrastani  in  his  "  Kitab  al- 
Milal  walNihal,"  ed.  Ciireton.  p.  168). 

Influenced  by  the  doctrines  of  Sukism,  which  at 

that  time  began  to  spread  among  the  Mohammedans 

in  the  land  of  the  iMagi,  Yudghan  set  aside  the  literal 

meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Torah  in 

Influence     favor  of  a  mystic  or  spiritual  inter- 

of  Sufism.    pretation.     Like  the  Sufis,  he  taught 

that  all  religious  beliefs,  such  as  those 

relating  to  paradise,  hell,  etc.,  are  allegories;  but, 

on  the  other  hand,  he  opposed  the  Sufic  doctrine  of 

predestination,  and  declared  that  man  is  absolutely 

free  in  the  choice  of  good  and  evil  and  is  therefore 

responsible  for  his  actions.     From  among  the  tenets 

of  the  'Isawites  Yudghan  retained  the  prohibition 

of  wine  and  animal  food,  and  probably  also  the  in- 
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stitution  of  seven  daily  praj-ers  iustead  of  the  three 
rabbinical  cues,  In  opposition  to  the  ancient  tra- 
ditional view,  according  to  which  the  Biblical  ac- 
counts of  God's  deeds  and  thoughts  must  betaken 
literally,  he  asserted,  probably  under  the  influence 
of  the  Motazilites,  that  one  is  not  allowed  to  repre- 
sent God  with  material  attributes,  i.e.,  anthropo- 
morphically.  Yudghan  attached  more  importance 
to  praying  and  fasting  than  to  the  observance  of  the 
ceremonial  laws.  He  held  that  the  laws  concerning 
the  Sabbath  and  the  festivals  were  not  binding  in 
the  Diaspora,  but  were  observed  merely  as  a  remem- 
brance. 

Like  Abu  'Isa,  Yudghan  declared  that  Jesus  and 
Jlohammed  were  prophets,  and  that  each  was  sent 
as  a  missionary  to  his  nation.     According  to  Kirki- 
sani,  both  Abu  'Isa  and  Yudghan  look  this  attitude 
for  diplomatic  reasons;  for  had  they  not  recognized 
the  post-Biblical  prophets,  their  own  claim  to  pro- 
phetic inspiration  would  very  likely  have  been  chal- 
lenged.    Yudghan    gained    many    followers,    who 
maintained  their  beliefs  long  after  the  death  of  their 
master.     Their  faith  in  him  was  so  great  that  they 
declared  he  had  not  died,  but  would  appear  again 
in  order  to  bring  a  new  doctrine  with  him.     Shahras- 
tani  relates  that  after  the  death  of  Yudghan  a  fol- 
lower of  his  named  Mushka  founded 
"Al-         a  new  sect  called  "  Al-Mushkaniyyah." 
Mushka-     The  tenets  of  the  new  sect  were  the 
niyyah."     .same  as  those  of  the  Yudghanites,  with 
the  single  addition  of  an   injunction 
to  forciblj-  impose  the  doctrines  of  Yudghan  upon 
all  Jews.     Mushka  marched  out  of  Hamadan  with 
a  troop  of  followers,  but  they  were  all  killeil  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kooin  (east  of  Hamadan  and  southwest 
of  Teheran). 

According  to  some  scholars,  Saadia,  in  criticizing 
in  his  "Emunot  we-De'ot  "  (vi.)  the  belief  in  met- 
empsychosis of  "the  so-called  Yehudim "  ('DD 
DmiT'  D'XIpJC;'),  had  refen^nce  to  the  Yudghanites, 
who  were  still  in  existence  in  his  time.  Although 
this  is  not  impossible,  as  maintained  hy  Kapoport 
(introduction  to  the  "  Hegyon  lia-Nefesli  "  of  Abra- 
ham bar  Hiyya,  p.  lii.),  it  is  highly  improbable, 
since  no  mention  is  made  by  either  Shahrastani  or 
Kirkisani  of  such  a  belief  among  the  tenets  of  the 
Y\idghanites.  It  is  more  probable  that  Saadia  re- 
ferred not  to  a  special  Jewish  sect,  but  to  all  those, 
among  either  the  Karaites  or  the  Habbiuites,  who 
held  to  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras. 

BinLiOGRAPMV:  Slinlim.slanI,  Kilah  nl-Mital  wal-Xilml.  cd. 
Careton.  p.  HIS,  Ldiiilon.  l^nii;  Juduli  Hadassl.  K^hlml  lin- 
Knfcr.  6  78;  Kfrklsiinl.  in  HiirHuvy,  Lc-Knrnt  lin-Kill'it  In- 
YiKracl.  in  finintz,  HM.  Hi-lir.  ed.,  Ili.'oO:);  Jellincli,  Itri- 
tiflgc,  p.  M;  (iriilz,  f.'f«/i.  v.  ISIl. 
J.  I.    Bit. 

YUHASIN,     SEFER     HA-.      See    Z.vciTO, 

Al'.l;  All  AM. 

YULEE,  DAVID  LEVY:  American  politi- 
cian; born  in  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  in  1811;  died 


in  Xew  York  city  Oct.  10,  188G.  He  went  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  \vhere  he  applied  himself  to  classical 
studies  and  the  law.  Later  he  removed  to  Florida 
and  became  a  planter.  He  was  elected  as  a  delegate 
from  Florida  to  the  27th  and  28th  Congresses  as  a 
Democrat,  at  that  time  bearing  the  name  of  Lev}-. 
He  was  later  known  as  David  Levy  Yulee,  and  un- 
der this  name  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  state  con- 
stitutional convention  of  Florida.  He  was  twice 
elected  United  States  senator  from  Florida  asa  Dem- 
ocrat, serving  from  Dec,  1845,  to  1851,  and  again 
from  1855  until  his  retirement  on  Jan.  21,  1861.  He 
served  also  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  was 
a  prisoner  of  state  at  Fort  Pulaski  in  18G5.  After 
the  Civil  war  he  was  president  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Itailroad  of  Florida,  and  was  interested  in  the 
financial  and  commercial  giowth  of  Fernandina  and 
Cedar  Keys,  Fla. 

BiBi.inoRAPHY:  American  Jewuih  Year  Baok,  .t661  (1901), 
p.  524;  Biographical  Corigrcssional  Dictionani,  p.  <i51, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1903. 

A.  A.   S.   I. 

YTJLY  (YULEE),  SAMTJEL  :  Moorish  envoy 
to  England  ;  born  in  Mogador,  Jlorocco,  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  died  at  Portsea,  England, 
in  Jan.,  1872.  He  was  connected  with  the  Guedella 
family,  agents  for  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  and  one  of 
the  wealthiest  merchant  firms  in  Mogador.  In  1820 
Yuly  went  to  England,  as  the  accredited  representa- 
tive of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  with  letters  to  the 
British  government.  He  afterward  resided  perma- 
nently in  England,  but  kept  up  a  trading  connec- 
tion with  Mogador.     Sec  Jlonocco. 

J.  G.  L. 

YUSUF    IBN    NUH,    ABU   YA'KUB.    See 

JOSIil'II  D.   No.\ii  h.\-Ba.sri. 

YUSUF  IBN  TESHUFIN  :  Almoravid  king 
of  Spain  in  IIr-  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  He 
■was  the  only  Almoravid  ruler  hostile  to  the  Jews, 
and  he  once  endeavored  to  force  Islam  upon  them. 
Passing  through  Lucena  in  1105,  he  noticed  the 
flourisliing  Jewish  community  there,  and  convoked 
itsreiucsentatives.  telling  them  that  Mohammed  had 
granted  the  Jews  religious  freedom  only  on  condition 
that  the  Jewish  Messiah  should  come  within  five 
Innulred  years  after  the  Hegira.  and  that  the  .lews 
had  agreeil  to  embrace  Islam  if  at  the  end  of  the 
half-millennium  (he  Messiah  had  not  appeared. 
He  informed  them  further  that  as  the  term  was 
then  just  al  an  end,  he  woidd  withdraw  from  them 
his  piotcetion  and  declare  them  outlaws  if  they 
did  not  accept  the  icligion  established  by  (he 
Prophet.  The  Jews  of  Lucena  averted  the  danger, 
however,  by  presenting  Yusuf.  through  his  vizier 
'Abd  Allah  ibn  'All,  with  large  sums  of  money. 

I!nu.lii(;K.\i'iiY  :   lirfllz.  Hc.vli.'M  i>d.,  vl.  99. 
J.  M.  Sel. 
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ZABARA,  JOSEPH.     See  JosErii  Z.vbara. 

ZABDAI  BEN  LEVI  :  Pukstiuian  amora  of 
the  first  gfueration  (.tliiid  century).  He  belonged 
to  the  scholarly  group  of  wliicli  Hoshaiab  Kabljah 
was  the  chief  (Yer.  Dem.  vii.  26a),  aud  his  halakot 
were  transmitted  by  R.  Johanan  (Zeb.  28b;  Ker. 
5a).  Zabdai  was  particularly  prominent  in  the 
Haggadali  and  in  Biblical  exegesis,  in  both  of  which 
he  disputed  with  Pab,  Joshua  b.  Levi,  and  Jose  b. 
Petrus.  Thus  the  words  "'le-ruah  ha-yom  "  (Gen. 
iii.  8;  A.  V.,  "in  thecool  of  the  day  '')  are  e.xplaiued 
by  Zabdai  to  mean  "the  side  of  the  setting  of  the 
sun,"  in  opposition  to  Rab's  interpretation,  "the 
side  of  the  rising  of  the  sun  "  (Gen.  R.  xix.  8).  The 
phrase  "  Ka-'et  hayyah  "  (Gen.  xviii.  14;  A.  V.,  "At 
the  time  appointed ")  is  explained  by  Zabdai  as 
meaning  "in  a  year  from  hence."  God  made  a 
scratch  on  the  wall,  saying  that  when  a  year  later 
the  sun  should  arrive  at  that  mark  Sarah  would 
beara  son(Pesik.  R.  6  [ed.  Friedmann,  i).  24b] ;  Tan., 
Wayera,  36;  see  also  Pesik.  xxv.  158a;  Gen.  R. 
Ixxiv.  11;  Lev.  R.  vii.  2). 

Two  proems  to  Lam.  R.  (Nos.  29  and  30)  are  by 
Zabdai ;  in  the  second  of  them  he  contrasts  the  dif- 
ferent prayers  of  four  kin3S  with  regard  to  their 
enemies.  David  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  over- 
take his  foes  and  defeat  them  (Ps.  xviii.  38) ;  and  his 
prayer  was  granted  (I  Sam.  xxx.  8).  Asa  prayed  to 
God  that  he  might  pursue  the  enemy,  but  that  God 
would  smite  him;  and  it  was  so  (II  Chron.  xiv.  12). 
Jehoshaphat  said  that  he  was  too  feeble  to  pursue  the 
enemy,  aud  prayed  God  to  exterminate  the  foe  while 
he  would  sing  the  praises  of  his  divine  helper;  and 
his  prayer  was  satisfied  (ib.  xx.  22).  Finally,  Heze- 
kiah  .said  that  he  had  no  strength  even  to  sing  the 
praises  of  God,  but  he  prayed  that  his  enemy  might 
be  routed  while  he  himself  would  lie  in  his  bed  ;  and 
it  so  happened  (II  Kings  xix.  3.5).  It  is  related  that 
Zabdai,  having  survived  Joshua  b.  Levi,  wished  to 
see  him  in  a  dream.  Joshua  accordingly  appeared 
to  him,  aud  showed  him  people  with  faces  raised 
and  people  with  faces  cast  down.  When  Zabdai 
asked  the  reason  for  the  difference  in  posture,  Joshua 
answered  that  those  who  arrived  there  with  the 
study  of  the  Law  iu  their  memories  had  their  faces 
raised,  while  those  who  had  forgotten  it  had  their 
faces  cast  down  (Eccl.  R.  ix.  10). 

Bibliography:  Bacher.  Ja.  Pal.  Amur.  iii.  640-642;   Heil- 
prin.  Seder  ha-Dorot,  11. 
J.  M.  Sel. 

ZABIH  ("Sufferers  from  Discharges"):  Ninth 
tractate  in  the  Mishnah  and  Tcsefta  of  the  sixth 
Talmudic  order  Tohorot.  It  deals  with  the  unclean- 
ness  caused  by  discharges  from  either  man  or 
woman,  the  regulations  concerning  which  form  the 
subject  of  Lev.  xv.  According  to  the  Pentateuclial 
law,  when  a  man  has  a  running  issue  out  of  his 
flesh,  or  when  a  woman  has  a  discharge  of  her  blood 
beyond  the  time  of  her  menstruation,  such  person  is 
unclean.  Anything  upon  which  the  sufferer  sits,  lies, 
or  rides  is  unclean ;  so  that  any  person  sitting  in  the 


same  scat,  lying  in  the  same  couch,  or  riding  in  the 
same  vehicle  with  one  thus  afflicted,  or  carrying  any 
vessel  which  the  sufferer  has  used,  is  unclean  uutil 
the  evening  and  must  wash  himself  aud  his  clothes 
in  water.  If  a  person  having  a  discharge  touches 
any  one  without  having  previously  washed  his  or 
her  hands,  the  individual  so  touched  is  unclean  until 
the  evening.  An  earthen  vessel  that  has  been 
touched  by  the  sufferer  must  be  broken;  a  wooden 
one  that  has  been  similarly  defiled  must  be  rinsed 
with  water.  After  the  discharge  has  ceased  the 
afflicted  one  must  count  seven  days,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  term  must  wa.sh  his  or  her  clothes  and  must 
take  a  bath  in  running  water;  and  on  the  eighth 
day  an  offering  of  two  doves  must  be  brought,  one 
for  a  sin-offering  and  one  for  a  burnt  offering. 

The  treatise  consists  of  five  chapters,  divided 
respectively  into  six,  four,  three,  seven,  and  twelve 
paragraphsor  mishnayot.  It  gives  in  detail  all  par- 
ticulars of  unclean ness and  purification,  specifies  the 
degrees  of  the  discharges  which  render  an  individ- 
ual siibject  to  the  laws  stated  above,  and  mentions 
what  persons  are  subject  to  those  laws  and  in 
what  way  they  cause  vessels  or  other  people  to  be- 
come unclean.  The  contents  of  the  respective  chap- 
ters may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Ch.  i. :  In  order  to  be  liable  to  all  the  laws  men- 
tioned above,  a  "  zab  "  must  have  his  discharge  three 
times,  either  all  on  one  day  or  on  two  or  three  con- 
secutive days;  cousideration  of  the  length  of  the  in- 
tervals between  the  discharges. 

Ch.  ii. :  All  are  sul)ject  to  the  laws  of  Zabini,  in- 
cluding proselytes,  slaves,  minors,  deaf-mutes,  and 
eunuchs;  description  of  the  different  methods  by 
which  the  zab  is  examined,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  makes  people  and  things 
unclean  by  his  touch. 

Ch.  iii.  audiv. :  Specification  of  the  different  waj's 
in  which  a  man  or  a  woman  suffering  from  a  discharge 
makes  unclean  another  person.  For  instance,  if  a 
zab  and  a  clean  person  sit  together  in  a  small  boat  or 
ride  together  on  a  beast,  even  though  their  garments 
do  not  come  in  contact  the  clean  person  becomes 
unclean  by  the  pressure ;  but,  according  to  R.  Jiulah, 
if  both  of  them  sit  on  a  tottering  bench,  the  clean 
person  does  not  become  unclean. 

Ch.  V. :  The  ways  in  which  a  person  becomes  un- 
clean by  touching  a  zab,  and  also  in  which  things 
become  unclean  through  the  touch  of  the  zab  and 
bj'  touching  other  unclean  things. 

J.  M.  Set.. 

ZABLUDOWSKI,       ISRAEL       (ISIDOR)  : 

Russian  jjliysiciau  :  born  at  Byelostok,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Grodno,  July  30,  18.j0.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  wrote  a  Hebrew  novel  entitled  "  Ha-Yaldut  we- 
ha-Shaharut"  (Wilna,  1863).  In  1869  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  militarj'  academy  of  medicine  at  St. 
Petersburg  (It.D.  1874),  and  seven  years  later  was 
appointed  physician  in  one  of  the  military  hospitals 
of  southern  Russia.  During  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  h<!  served  as  chief  phj'sician  of  a  Cossack  regi- 
ment near  Plevna,  and  so  distinguished  himself  by 
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bis  work  that  Alexander  II.  awarded  him  the  second 
rauk  of  the  Order  of  Saiut  Slauislas. 

In  the  tield  hospital  Zubludovvski's  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  massage  treatment  practised  by  a 
liulgurian  monk  named  Makari,  and,  adopting  this 
as  his  specialty,  he  was  sent  abroad  by  the  Russian 
government  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  perfect  him- 
self in  the  theory  of  massage.  After  visiting  Vienna, 
Jhinieh,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Berlin,  he  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg  iu  1S81,  and  was  soon  appointed 
chief  physician  in  the  hospital  of  the  Preobrazheuski 
regiment  of  the  imperial  guards.  He  then  began  to 
make  experiments  in  massage  on  persons  in  sound 
health,  and  published  a  volundnous  treatise  on  this 
subject  in  the  "Voyenuo-Meditzinski  Zhiirnal"  (St. 
Petersburg,  1882).  In  the  same  year  Zabludowski 
settled  in  Berlin  at  the  request  of  Bergmann,  whose 
clinical  assistant  he  became.  There  he  published 
se^•eral  essays  on  massage,  and  in  188-1  lectured  on 
this  subject  before  the  medical  congress  of  Copen- 
hagen. He  is  also  the  author  of  a  long  series  of  arti- 
cles on  his  specialty,  including  a  description  of  a 
machine  invented  by  him  for  the  cure  of  writers' 
cramp  ("'Berliner  Kliuisehe  Wochensehrift,"  1880, 
Nos.  20  ct  sefj.).  In  1890  he  was  appointed  titular 
professor  of  massage  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  a 
position  which  he  still  (1905)  holds. 

BiBi.iO'iRAPHY:  Liebennanu,  in  Ha-Meliz,  x.xvlil.,  Nos.  213- 
-'14 ;  Woliluner,  iT;.  No.  02;  ^Y^ede,  Das  GcMifjc  Berlin,  111., 
s.v. 
J.  M.   Ski,. 

ZABLUDOWSKI,  JEHIEL  MICHAEL 
BENHAYYIM:  Russian  Hebrew  scholar  and 
author;  burn  at  liyelostok,  government  of  Grodno, 
iu  180;j;  died  there  Xov.  14,  1809.  He  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  the  Ilaggadah  ;  and  in 
addition  ton  long  series  of  e.xegelical  notes  which 
he  published  in  various  periodicals,  such  as"  Ha-Mag- 
gid,"  "Ha-Meliz,"  and  "Ha-Karmel,"  he  wrote  two 
books:  "Mish'an  Alayim  "  (Wilna,  1801),  a  guide  to 
the  true  meaning  of  the  haggadic  passages  in  the 
Talmud  and  .Midiashim;  aiKf-.Me  Mikal  "  (ib.  1872), 
a  commentary  and  critical  notesou  dillieult  passages 
in  the  Midrash  Rabbot. 

Bnii.KKiRAiMiY:  lla-McU},  ix.  '3M;  Zeitlln,  Ilihl.  I'mt-Mcn- 
ihh.  p.  :t2.-). 
.1.  M.  Ski,. 

ZACHARIAH     OF     KIEV.     See     .Tidaizino 

Hkkksv. 

ZACUTO,    ABRAHAM     BEN     SAMUEL: 

Siianisli  aslrDiinmer  matheinatieian,  and  historian; 
born  at  Salamanca  about  HM:  died  in  Turkey  after 
1510.  An  astronomer  of  wide-spread  reputation, 
he  was  appointed  iirofessor  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  and  later  at  that  of  Saragossa.  After 
the  Spanish  e.xile,  Zacuto  settled  at  Lislum,  where 
he  was  soon  appointed  court  astronomer  and  lus- 
toriographer  to  .lolin  n.  lie  retained  Ins  ollice  un- 
der 1).  Maiuiel,  aii<l  in  this  capacity  he  was  consulted 
by  tli(^  king  regarding  the  piaetieability  of  llie  pro- 
jected expedition  of  Vasco  da  (lama,  which  heap- 
proved  and  encouraged.  The  ships  lilted  out  for 
the  expedition  were  provided  with  Zaeulo's  newly 
perfected  astrohibe,  which  was  the  tiist  to  be  made 
of  iron  instead  of  wood.  The  great  services  ren- 
dered by  Zacuto  did  not  protect  him,  however,  from 


the  persecutions  inaugurated  by  Manuel  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Ferdinand  and  Issibella ;  and  he  and  his 
son  Samuel  were  forced  to  seek  safety  in  llight. 
After  an  eventful  voyage  in  which  he  was  twice 
taken  prisoner,  Zacuto  reached  Tunis,  where  he 
lived  until  the  Spanish  invasion,  when  he  lied  to 
Turkey,  residing  there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  l.iO-l,  during  his  sojourn  at  Tunis,  he  wrote  a 
chronological  history  of  tlie  .Jews  from  the  Creation 
to  l.TOO,  making  constant  reference  to  .lewish  litera 
ture,  and  entitling  his  book  "Sefer  ha-Vuhasin." 
In  this  work  Zacuto  gives  an  account  of  the  oral 
law  as  transmitted  from  Moses  through  the  elders, 
prophets,  sages,  and  the  like,  and  al.so  records  the 
acts  and  monuments  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as  well 
as  of  some  of  the  surrounding  nations.  In  like 
manner  space  is  given  to  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
the  events  which  occurred  during  the 
His  "Yu-    period  of  the  Second  Temple,  the  char- 

hasin."  actcristics  of  that  period,  the  princes 
of  the  Captivity,  and  the  rectors  of  the 
academies  of  Sura  and  Pumbedita.  Although  the 
author  was  far  from  discriminating  as  to  his  sources, 
and  thus  fell  into  many  errors,  his  work  is  of  great 
value  to  the  student  of  .lewish  literary  history. 

The  "Sefer  ha-Yuhasin  "  was  edited  by  Samuel 
Shalom  with  many  omissions  and  additions  of  his 
own  (Constantinople,  l.jOO),  and  was  reprinted  at 
Cracow  in  1.581,  at  Amsterdam  in  1717,  and  at  Ki'migs- 
berg  in  18.57,  while  a  complete  edition  was  published 
by  Pilipowski  in  London  in  1857.  In  1473,  while 
still  at  Salamanca,  Zacuto  wrote  his  "Bi'ur  Lid.iot," 
which  was  published  in  a  Latin  translation  under  the 
title  "  Alinanach  Pcrpetuum "  by  Joseiih  Vecinho 
(Leiria,  1490),  who  also  rendered  it  into  Spanish  anil 
appended  it  to  his  "  She'erit  Yosef."  Zacuto  was  like- 
wise the  author  of  three  other  works;  "Sefer  Teku- 
nat  Zakkut,"an  astronomical  work  which  is  believed 
to  be  still  extant  in  manuscript  (see  "HaShahar,"  i., 
Xo.  12);  "Arba'im  la  Biuah."  a  treatise  on  astrol- 
ogy; and  "  Hosafot  le-Sefer  ha-'Aruk,"  a  rabbinic 
Aramaic  lexicon,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by 
A.  Geigerin  "Z.  D.  M.  G."  xii.  144. 
r.ini.inr.RAPiiY:  De  Rossi,  Di2ioii(ini>,s.v.:  LIndo,  Tlir  Hi«(or|/ 

iif  llic  Jews  lit  Siniin  and  I'miuiial.  p.  2ii7;    Fiii'iin,  Se- 

liliniilini,  p.  452;   Da  Costa,  Israrl  nnti  lliiHi  ndles,  p.  2(4»  ; 

sleinschnoldiT,  Cat.  Bmtl.  poI.  Ttlii;  Idem,  }l(lii:  I'tlurs   p. 

U.S4  ;  ^o^l.  Ofsch.  lies  Juihnlltunis  unit  Sfintr  iirtitcn,  lii. 

Ii;);  Griilz.  Ge.icli.  Ik.  \S  et  sri/.;  fuvim,  Kcncsct  Ytsrad.p. 

22;  Fiirst.  Hidl.  JikI.  lil.  2iio-2iil. 

.1.  I.  Hu. 

ZACUTO,  MOSES  BEN  MORDECAI  (abbre- 
viated t  !3"l  ^  Rabbi  Moses  Zacuto) :  Cabalistic 
writer  and  poet;  born  about  1025;  died  at  Mantua 
Oct.  1,  1097.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  his 
birthplace  was  .\msterdam,  although,  like  ihe  Am- 
sterdam nibbi  Saul  Levi  Moutkiu.x,  he  probably 
lived  in  Venice,  the  residence  of  a  brother  named 
Neheiniah.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Morteira.  on  whose 
death  he  composed  a  long  elegy  (edited  by  Kauf 
mann  in  "  R.  E.  J."  xxxvii.  115  ci  .ifg.),  and  he  was 
also  a  fc'llow  student  of  Uarucli  SriNOZA.  He  was 
inclined  to  mysticism  from  his  youth,  and  at  one 
time  fasleil  forty  days  tliat  he  might  forget  the 
Ijatin  which  he  had  learned,  since,  iu  his  opinion  it 
could  not  bo  reconcileil  with  cabalistic  truths.  To 
continue  his  Talmudic  sludii's  he  went  from  Am- 
sierdain  to  Poscu  or  Poland,  as  is  clear  from  the  let- 
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ter  of  recommendation  which  lie  gave  at  Venice  in 
1673  to  the  delegates  who  liad  como  to  Italy  to  col- 
lect money  for  the  oppressed  Polish  conimuuities. 
It  was  his  intention  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Pales- 
tine, but  on  the  waj-  he  was  persuaded  to  remain  as 
rabbi  in  Venice,  where  he  stayed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  residence  iu  Padua,  from  1645  until 
the  summer  of  1673.  lie  was  then  called  to  Mantua 
at  a  dxed  salary  of  300  ducats,  and  remained  there 
until  his  death,  twenty-four  years  later.  Ilis  epi- 
taph is  given  by  Wolf  ("Bibl.  Hebr."  iv.  1200)  and 
by  Landshuth  (•"Ammude  ha-'Abodah,"  p.  215). 

Zacuto  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the 
study  of  the  Cabala  under  Hay^-im  Vital's  pupil 
Benjamin  lia-Levi,  who  had  come  to  Italy  from 
Safed  ;  and  this  remained  the  chief  occupation  of  his 
life.  He  established  a  seminary  for  tlie  study  of  the 
Cabala;  and  his  favorite  pupils,  Benjamin  ha-Kohen 
and  Abraham  Rovigo,  often  visited  him  for  mouths 
at  a  time  at  Venice  or  Mantua,  to  investigate  caba- 
listic mysteries.  Zacuto  was  not  without  poetic  tal- 
ent, but  his  ver.ses  seldom  rise  above  mediocrity. 
He  composed  forty-seven  liturgical  poems,  cliietly 
cabalistic,  enumerated  by  Landshuth  (I.e.  pp.  216  it 
seq.).  Some  of  them  have  been  printed  in  the  festal 
hymns  "Heu  Kol  Hadash,"  edited  by  Moses  Otto- 
lenghi  (Amsterdam,  1712),  and  others  have  been  in- 
corporated iu  different  prayer-books.  He  wrote  also 
penitential  poems  C'Tikkun  Shobabim,"  Venice, 
1712;  Leghorn,  1740)  for  the  service  on  the  evening 
before  the  day  of  New  I\Ioon.  as  well  as  prayers 
for  Hosha'na  Kabbah  and  similar  occasions,  all  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Cabala.  Zacuto  was,  moreover, 
the  author  of  a  poem  containing  a  tliousand  words, 
each  beginning  with  the  letter  "alef"  ("Elef  Al- 
pin  "  ;  printeil  with  a  commentary  at  the  end  of  the 
"Iggerot  lia-ReMeZ,"  pp.  43  et  seq.);  a  long  poem, 
"Tofteh  'Aruk,"  or  "L'lnfeino  Figurato"  (Venice, 
1715,  1744),  in  which  he  depicts  the  puni.shments  of 
hell;  and  the  oldest  dramatic  poem  iu  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  A.  Berliner  tirst  edited  under  the 
title  "Yesod  -Olam"  (Berlin,  1874). 

Other  published  works  of  Zacuto's  are  "  Shudda 
de-Dayyane,"  a  guide  for  decisions  on  commercial 
law  (Mantua,  1678;  reprinted  in  "Ha-Goreu,"  iii. 
181  et  seq.):  "Kol  ha-HeMeZ "  (published  posthu- 
mously), a  commentary  on  the  Mishnah  (which  he 
knew  by  heart),  with  elucidations  of  the  commen- 
taries of  Bertinoro  and  others  (Amsterdam,  1719);  a 
collection  of  responsa  with  the  decisions  of  contem- 
poraries (Venice,  1760);  and  "Iggerot  ha-ReMeZ," 
containing  letters  of  cabalistic  content  written  by 
himself  and  others  (Leghorn,  1780).  He  edited  anil 
emended  also  the  Zohar  (Venice,  1663)  and  other 
writings.  A  considerable  number  of  his  works, 
such  as  a  commentary  on  the  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
homilies,  and  cabalistic  writings,  are  still  unpub- 
lished. 

BiBLiooR.tPHY:  Azulal.  Shrm  hn-dcdnVun.  i.  IM  ;  De  Barrios, 
Arhiil  (Ic  Uis  Villas,  p.  78;  Delitzsch.  Ziir  (le.iehiehtc  rier 
Jkihschen  Pnesie.  pp.  72  f(  seq.:  Ha-Gnreii.  Hi.  175  et  .siv/.; 
tiratz,  Geseh.  i.\.  inl  et  seq..  x.  170;  Nepi-Gliirondi,  Tiile.l,,t 
(rerlnle  I  isrnel,  p.:.'ii;  Steinschneirter,  Cat.  Bmll.  cols.  I'JSfl- 
1993;  Zunz,  I,i(c)(iairBe.vc-;i.  pp.  UU  et  seq.:  Furst,  BiW. 
Jud.  iii.  201  et  seq.;  Zeiluer,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Miis. 
pp.  588  et  seq. 

■'■  M.    K. 

ZADDIK.    See  Hasidui. 


ZADDUKIM.     See  Sadducees. 

ZADOK:  1.  A  priest,  perhaps  the  high  priest 
during  tlie  reign  of  David.  He  was  the  son  of  Ahi- 
tub  (II  Sam.  viii.  17),  but  the  attempt  to  tiace  his 
genealogy  back  to  Eleazar,  the  thii'd  son  of  Aaron, 
as  opposed  to  Abiathar,  his  contemporary  and  col- 
league, who  was  regarded  as  a  descendant  of  Eli 
and  considered  a  member  of  the  house  of  Ithamar, 
was  first  made  by  the  Chronicler  (I  Chrou.  v.  30-34 
[A.  V.  vi.  4-8] ;  "comp.  vi.  35-88  [A.  V.  vi.  .50-53]), 
thus  assuring  the  preeminence  of  the  Zadokites 
over  the  descendants  of  Eli.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  career  he  was  associated  with  Abiathar  (II  Sam. 
XX.  25)  and  with  his  son  (ib.  viii.  17;  I  Chron.  xxiv. 
3,  6,  31).  The  hypothesis  has  accordingly  been  ad- 
vanced that  Zadok  officiated  in  the  Tabernacle  at 
Gibeon  (I  Chron.  xvi.  39;  comp.  I  Kings  iii.  4), 
while  the  sons  of  Eli  were  stationed  as  high  priests 
at  Jerusalem  or,  more  probably,  at  Sliiloh  (comp. 
Keil  on  I  Kings  i.  8).  Such  a  (livision  of  functions 
is  very  doubtful,  however;  and  it  is  more  plausible 
to  sup])0se  that  Zadok  graduallj'  won  equality  of 
rank  with  the  sons  of  Eli  by  his  good  fortune  iu 
gaining  the  favor  of  David. 

According  to  the  somewhat  improbable  statement 
of  the  Chronicler,  a  certain  Zadok,  as  a  young  man, 
had  been  one  of  those  who  joined  David  at  Hebron 
and  helped  him  win  the  crown  of  all  Israel,  his 
house  then  including  twenty-two  captains  (I  Chron. 
xii.  29) ;  and  Jose])lius  expressly  identities  this  Zadok 
witli  the  high  priest  of  the  same  name  ("Ant."  vii. 
2,  §  2). 

During  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  Zadok  gained 
still  greater  prominence.  He  and  the  Levites 
wished  to  accompany  the  fleeing  David  with  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  but  the  king  begged  them  to 
remain  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  could  do  him  bet- 
ter service  (II  Sam.  xv.  24-29;  comp.  35),  so  that  it 
actually  happened  that  Ahimaaz,  tlie  son  of  Zadok, 
and  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Abiathar,  brought  the  king 
an  important  message  (ib.  xvii,  21).  In  all  these 
passages  Zadok  is  mentioned  before  Abiathar.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  text  of  II  Sam.  xv.  27, 
David  addressed  the  priest  with  the  words  "  ha-ro'eh 
attah,"  and  the  Vulgate  consequently  regards  Zadok 
as  a  seer,  although  this  interpretation  is  incorrect. 
These  two  difficult  words  arc  emended  by  Well- 
hausentonnx  L"Nnn  pDn,  thus  implying  the  prom- 
ise of  the  high-priesthdi  id  to  him.  Ou  the  sujipression 
of  tlie  rebellion,  the  king  sent  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
to  the  elders  of  Judali,  urging  them  to  hasten  to  bring 
the  monarch  back  (ib.  xix.  12).  Zadok  again  mani- 
fested his  loyalty  to  the  king  when  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  Solomon  against  Adonijah  (I  Kings  i.  8  et 
seq.),  and  in  his  gratitude  the  new  king  appointed 
him  sole  high  priest  (ib.  ii.  35).  In  his  account  of 
this  event  Josephus  states  ("Ant."  viii.  1,  §  3)  that 
Zadok  was  a  scion  of  the  liouse  of  Phinehas,  and 
consequently  a  descendant  of  Eleazar. 

Reliable  historical  data  show  that  the  high-priest- 
hood remained  iu  the  hands  of  the  Zadokites  from 
this  time  until  the  rise  of  the  Maccabees.  The  de- 
scendants of  Zadok  increased  iu  '•ank  and  iuHuence, 
so  that  his  son  Azariah  was  one  of  the  princes  of 
Solomon  (I  Kings  iv.  2),  and  the  Ahimaaz  who  mar- 
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rii'iladaiightpr  of  Solomon  was  probably  anoflit-r  of 
Zailuk's  cliiklren  (ib.  iv.  15).  Either  ZatloU  himself 
or  his  grandson  was  the  ruler  )f  the  Aaronites 
(I  Cliron.  xxvii.  17),  and  .leruslia,  the  mother  of  Jo- 
tham,  is  apparently  termed  the  daughter  of  Zadok 
to  emphasize  her  noble  lineage,  sinee  her  father  may 
have  been  a  deseendant  of  the  first  Zadok  (II  Kings 
XV.  33;  II  Chron.  xxvii.  1).  A  Zadok  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  the  father  of 
Jesus  (Matt.  i.  14). 

G.  S.  Ku. 

2.  SadiUieean  leader.  The  only  data  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Saddueees  are  based  on  certain 
deductions  drawn  from  their  name,  for  a  late  rab- 
binical source  alone  appears  to  be  founded  on  actual 
knowledge.  Two  pupils  of  Antigonus  of  Soko 
are  said  to  have  misinterpreted  their  teacher's  state- 
ment that  God  shoukl  be  worshiped  without  hope  of 
reward  as  meaning  that  there  is  no  reconipen.se,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil,  in  the  world  to  come.  These 
two  scholars,  Zadok  and  Boethus,  are  accordingly 
regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  heresies  of  the  S.VD- 
DUCEKs  and  the  Boetih'Si.\ns  (Ab.  R.  N.  recension 
A,  5;  recension  B,  10).  This  statement  is  devoi<l  of 
historicity,  however,  since  it  incoirectly  jiostulates 
denial  of  the  future  life  as  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
the  Saddueees,  while  it  betrays  also  its  lack  of  au- 
thenticity Ijy  making  the  origin  of  the  ]5octhusians 
synclironous  with  the  rise  of  Sadduceeism,  although 
the  former  sect  derived  its  name  from  the  high 
priest  Boethus,  who  nourished  during  the  reign  of 
Iler.id. 

The  only  historical  portion  of  this  legend  is  the 
part  whicli  connects  the  origin  of  eacli  of  these 
heresies  witli  a  jiersonal  name,  for  the  Hebrew 
D'pnS  is  derived  from  pnv  just  as  are  D''D'in''3  from 
Din'3  and  D"D11|TSvS  fmni  DTllp'DK,  wliile  Herod 
was  tlie  cponym  id'  tlie  l)art}'  of  the  1If.I!oi)i.\xs. 

Geiger's  theory  of  the  derivation  of  the  name  of 
the  Sadducean  party  from  the  Biblical  appellative 
"Zadok  "  is.  therefore,  the  most  probable  one.  This 
name  pnv.  which  occurs  ten  times  in  Ezekiel,  Ezra, 
and  Neliendah,  is  transliterated  SfKlAir/c  thro\ighout 
by  the  Sejituaginl  in  these  books,  as  well  as  in  other 
passages  in  I.ucian's  version  of  the  Sejituaginl. 
The  same  form  appears  in  Josephiis;  and  even 
a  manuscript  of  the  .Mishnah  (('odex  l)e  Kossi  Xo. 
i;)S)  vocalizes  llie  name  (jf  the  rabbi  Zadok  pnv 
(=  "Zadduk  ").  The  only  moot  point  is  the  prob- 
lem whether  the  appellation  of  the  sect  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  Zadok  who  is  no  longer  kiKiwn  or 
from  the  priestly  family  of  the  Zadokites.  An  un- 
known Zadok  was  assumed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
Sadducei'S  by  Ivuenen  (though  he  later  adopted  the 
opposing  theory),  Graetz,  Jlontet,  and  Lagarde, 
whih'  the  second  hy]iothesis,  whii-li  is  the  more  prob- 
abh',  was  maintained  by  Oeiger  and  SchUrer,  and 
is  now  conlirmed  by  the  Hebrew  Bin  Sira  (see 
Scliechter's  note  in  "Tlie  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sim," 
1809,  p.  3.")).  A  third  conjecture,  deriving  the  word 
from  the  adjective  p'nv,  which  was  advocated  in 
ancient  times  by  Jerome  and  Epiphanius,  and  was 
defeniled  more  recently  by  Joseph  Derenbourg  and 
Hamburger,  is  untenable  both  on  linguistic  ami  on 
historical  grounds. 

From  the  days  of  Solomon  (he  descendants  of  the 


priest  Zadok  were  regarded  with  great  reverence, 
which  must  have  been  much  increased  by  the  Deu- 
teronomie  legislation  concentrating  all  cults  at  Jeru- 
.salem.  In  Ezekiel's  projilietic  vi.sion  the  "sons  of 
Zadok"  are  described  as  the;  only  priests  worthy  to 
discharge  their  holy  odice  (Ezck.  xl.  46,  xliii.  19, 
xliv.  15,  xlviii.  11);  and  although  in  the  Second 
Temple  certain  prerogatives  were  allowed  the  sons 
of  Ithamar,  the  Zadokites  alone  formed  the  priestly 
aristocracy,  so  that  the  Chronicler  assigns  twice  as 
many  priestly  divisions  to  the  Zadokite  descendants 
of  Kleazaraslo  the  Ithamarites  (1  Chron.  xxiv.).  In 
Ecclesiasticus  (Sirach),  in  like  manner,  the  Zadokites 
alone  receive  praise  (li.  12  [9],  Ilebr.).  Despite  the 
fact  that  those  members  of  this  powerful  family  wlio 
adojited  the  Sadducean  doctrines  were  but  few,  they 
gave  the  teachings  such  support  that  the  entire  sect 
bore  their  name,  and  Joseplius  ex|)ressl}-  states  that 
scions  of  the  priestly  aristocracy,  i.e.,  the  Zadok- 
ites, were  preeminently  adherents  of  Sadduceeism. 
See  S.\DDUCEES. 

liiRi.ioGKAi'Hv:  Opiger,  rrsc/irift. pp.  ai.  Iffi:  Wellhausen.  I. 
.).  G.  4lli  eil.,  p.  2H4  ;  Idem,  I'linriMcr  xuul  Smhluciicr,  (iot- 
tiiiKen,  1874 ;  Schurer,  Gcsch.  3U  cd.,  II.  4(18-411. 

.1.  S.  Kn. 

3.  Tanna  of  priestly  descent;  father  of  Eleazar. 
He  nourished  in  the  years  preceding  and  following 
the  beginning  of  the  common  era.  According 
to  an  account  which  must  refer  to  him  in  the  prime 
of  life,  he  was  taken  as  a  captive  to  Koine,  where  he 
was  sold  to  an  aristocratic  house.  Its  mistress  at- 
tempted to  force  him  to  marry  one  of  her  beautiful 
slaves,  but  Zadok  refused,  claiming  that  not  only 
did  he  belong  to  one  of  the  most  intlueiitial  families 
of  Jerusalem,  but  that  he  was  of  priestly  lineage, 
whereupon  his  mistress  gave  him  his  freedom  (Ab. 
H.  N.,  cd.  Schechter,  p.  32a  and  note  11;  Kid.  40a). 
A  historical  account  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Temiile  vouches  for  tlie  fact  that  he  was  a  priest. 
During  a  sacrifice  a  strife  broke  out  between  two 
priests,  jierhaps  brothers,  because  one  had  taken 
precedence  of  the  other  at  the  altar,  and  one  of  them 
was  stabbed.  There  was  great  excitement  among 
the  congregation,  whereupon  Zadok  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  "ulam,"  from  which  the  priests  were 
accustomed  to  give  the  benediction,  and  there 
calmed  the  people  by  an  address  based  on  Deut. 
xxi.  1  et  se(/.  Since,  however,  it  has  been  proved 
that  only  priests  were  allowed  to  mount  the  ulam, 
Zadok  must  have  been  a  priest  (Yoma  23a;  Tosef., 
Yoma,  i.  13;  Yer.  Yoma  ii.  39(1). 

Together  with  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcaniis  and  Joshua 
b.  ilananiah,  Zadok  was  jiresent  at  the  marriage 
of  the  son  of  Gamaliel  II.  in  Jabneh.  On  that  occa- 
sion Gainaliil  II.  himself  poured  out  the  wino  and 
handed  it  round.  Joshua  and  Eliezer 
Zadok  and  began  to  praise  Gamaliel,  whereupon 

Gamaliel.  Zadok  became  angry,  declaring  that 
they  should  not  turn  away  from  the 
worship  of  God,  who  had  created  everything  for  man, 
and  worship  a  mortal  (Kid.  .S2a).  According  to  l!a- 
cher,  however,  this  inciileiil  occurred  not  at  a  wed- 
ding, butal  another  feast,  which  Gamaliel  gave  to  the 
scholars  of  Jabneh. 

The  whole  life  of  (his  tunnii  fell  within  the  period 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  he  de- 
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clared  that  he  liiul  fasted  forty  years  in  his  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  tlie  Temple.  When 
this  took  place,  however,  Zadok  liad  become  so  weak 
that  Johanau  b.  Zakkai  was  obliged  to  appeal  for 
him  to  Titus,  who  had  him  treated  by  a  physician 
{Git.  06b;  Lam.  K.  i.  5).  Zadok  moved  to  Jabneh 
together  with  Johanau  b.  Zakkai  and  other  scholars, 
and  his  few  halakot,  found  iu  'Eduy.  vii.  1-5,  date 
from  this  period.  Me  was  the  most  influential  per- 
sonality iu  Gamaliel's  tribunal,  and  always  sat  at 
the  right  of  the  latter  (Yer.  Sanh.  19c),  while  on  one 
occasion  be  was  present  at  the  eating  of  the  sacrifi- 
cial lamb  in  Gamaliel's  house  (Pes.  74a).  Together 
with  Johanau  b.  Zakkai  and  Gamaliel,  be  rendered  a 
decision  on  the  conditions  under  which  food  might 
be  eaten  outside  the  Tabernacle  during  the  Feast  of 
Weeks  (Suk.  26b).  Although  he  was  theoretically 
an  adherent  of  the  principles  of  the  Bet  Shammai, 
in  practise  he  always  made  his  rulings  in  accordance 
with  the  Bet  Ilillel  (Yeb.  15b).  His  motto  in  ethical 
matters  was.  "Do  not  make  learning  a  crown  to 
make  thyself  great  thereby,  nor  a  spade  to  dig  with 
it"  (Ab."iv.  .5).  The  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  Tanna 
debe  Eliyahu  Rabbali  relates  that  Zadok  once  came 
to  the  place  where  the  Temple  had  formerly  stood. 
Iu  bis  grief  at  the  desolation  he  reproached  God 
Himself,  whereupon  he  fell  into  a  sleep  in  which  lie 
saw  God  and  the  angels  mourning  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  Zion.  Tlie  Pirke  de-Rabbi  Eli'ezer  ascribes 
to  Zadok  haggadic  .sayings  concerning  the  descend- 
ants of  the  giants  (eh.  xxii.),  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and 
Abel  (ch.  xxi.),  the  Flood  (eh.  xxiii.),  and  Noah's 
prayer  in  the  ark  (ib.). 

Bibliocrapht:  Bacher,  Aa-  Tan.  i.  43-46;  Derenbourii.  Hfef. 
pp.  342-:M4  ;  Zacuto,  Sefcr  Yvhaxhi  hii-ShalDiii.  ed.  Filipow- 
ski,  pp.  32u,  76a.  b;  Frankel,  liarkc  )ia-Mi.ihnnh.  pp.  70-71 ; 
Heilprin,  Seth-r  ha-Diirt,t.  li.  319-320 ;  Buchler,  Die  Priester 
mid  der  CuUus,  p.  126,  notel,  Vienna,  1895;  Neubauer,  O.  T. 
p.  375. 
J.  S.    O. 

ZADOK  GAON  (called  also    Isaac  b.  Ashi) : 

■Gaon  of  8ura  from  830  to  821.  On  the  basis  of  a  re- 
sponsum  quoted  iu  the  "  Sha'are  Zedek  "  (iv.  311,  No. 
2),  Weiss  refers  to  him  as  follows  iu  his  "  Dor  " :  "  If 
a  case  was  brought  before  him  and  he  foiuid  the  de- 
fendant guilty,  but  was  unable  to  inflictau  adequate 
punishment,  lie  would  to  saj'  to  him :  '  I  charge  thee 
to  go  to  the  man  thou  hast  injured  and  implore  his 
pardou  or  give  him  an  indemnity.'  If  the  accused 
did  not  obey  this  injunction,  he  was  excommuni- 
cated." Zadok  was  one  of  the  iirst  geonim  to  take 
exception  to  many  of  the  Talmudic  regulations, 
although  he  inclined  toward  rigor  rather  than 
leniency  in  their  application. 

Bibuographt:  Griitz,  Gcscd.  3d  ed.,  v.  196:  Weiss.  Dor,  iv. 
27.  43-45. 
S.  S.    O. 

ZADOK  'IMANI  or  'AMANI  CiXDV) :  Afri- 
can liturgical  poet,  who  wrote  the  following  eight 
poems  that  are  found  in  the  Tripolitan  Mabzor: 
(1)  "El  hekal  kodsho";  (2)  "Le-bet  el  banu";  (3) 
"La-Adonai  et  yom  ha-shebi'i  berak  "  ;  (4)  "  Mcholel 
Ivol  be-kaw  yashar";  (5)  "Ezri  yabi  el  me-'ayin  "  ; 
(6)  "'Al  rob  'awoni";  (7)  " 'Ammeka  le-shahareka 
kamu";  (8)  "Ki  bo  Elohim  dibber  be-kodsho."  No. 
8  consists  of  thirteen  strophes,  and  each  of  the  others 
consists  of  five  sti'ophes.     Nos.  3,  4.  7,  and  8  arc  to 


be  recited  on  the  Sabbaths  of  the  mouth  of  Elul. 
Only  No.  3  bears  the  complete  signature  p\l)i 
■'JXDJ?;  No.  7  is  signed '"JNCS,  while  all  the  others 
show  only  the  name  pnV-  Nos.  3  and  8  are  both 
"raustajabs";  in  the  former  every  strophe  begins 
with  "la-Adonai"  and  terminates  with  "Adonai," 
while  in  the  latter  the  strophes  begin  with  "ki  bo" 
and  rime  in  "to." 

Bebi.ioiiraphy:  Ziinz.  Litfrnturycxeh.  pp.  598-.5!)!). 

.1.  j\I.   Sel. 

ZAG.  See  Benvenjste,  Isaac;  Mai-ea,  MeIb 
de;  Isaac  iijn  Sid;  Alfonsine  Tables. 

ZAHALON  (p^nV)  :  A  family  of  Spanish  ori- 
gin ;  represeuted  by  members  who,  after  the  exile 
from  Spain,  settled  in  Italy  and  the  Orient,  -where 
they  distinguished  themselves  as  rabbis  and  scholars. 

Abraham  ben  Isaac  Zahalon :  Talmudist 
and  cabalist  of  the  second  half  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of:  "Yad  Ha- 
ruzim,"  on  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  calendars 
(Venice,  1594-9.5);  "  Yesha'  Elohim,"  iuterjirctations 
of  Esther  compiled  from  earlier  commentators  {ib. 
1595);  and  "Marpe  la-Nefesh,"  a  cabalistic  disserta- 
tion on  ethics,  especially  on  penitence,  according 
to  the  system  of  Isaac  Luria  {ib.  1595). 

Bihliographt:  Fflrct,  Bih.  Jud.  iii.  .541 ;  Steinsclineider.  Cat. 
ISndl.  col.  711:  Fuenn,  Kcncset  Yisracl,  p.  .58. 

Jacob  ben  Isaac  Zahalon :  Italian  rabbi  and 
physician;  born  at  Rome  1630;  died  at  Ferrara 
1693.  Acquiring  early  a  high  reputation  both  as 
physician  and  Talmudist,  he  was  called  to  the  rab- 
binate of  Ferrara  and  held  this  position  until  his 
death.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Ozar  ha-IIayy  im, " 
a  medical  work  in  thirteen  parts,  the  last  of  w-hich 
remained  unpublished  for  lack  of  funds  (Venice, 
1683),  and  of  the  " ]\Iargaliyyot  Tobot,"  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  "  Hobotha-Lebabot "  of  Bahya  b.  Joseph 
ibn  Pakuda,  divided  into  thirty  chapters  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  days  of  the  montli,  each  chap- 
ter being  followed  by  prayers  for  various  occasions 
{ib.  1665).  In  his  preface  Jacob  enumerates  the  fol- 
lowing works  which  he  left  in  manuscript:  "  Jlora- 
shaliKehillat  Ya'akob,"  on  Maimonides;  "Yeshu'ot 
Ya'akob,"  a  commentary  on  Isaiah;  "Titten  Emet 
le- Ya'akob,"  homilies  on  the  Pent.ateuch ;  "Kol 
Ya'akob,"  an  index  to  the  Yalkut,  called  al.so  "  Or 
lia-Darshanim"  ("Ozrot  Hayyim,"  No.  30);  "Zaha- 
l;ih  u-Riunah,"  on  the  Song  of  Solomon;  "Kohelet 
Ya'akob,"  on  Ecclesiastes;  "Derushim  'al-Daniel," 
(111  Daniel;  "  JliUiemet  Ya'akob,"  subject  unknown; 
"Ozar  ha-Shamayim,"  on  theology  and  philosophy; 
and  "ShubuElai,"  on  the  Shema'  and  the  benedic- 
tions which  acconipan}'  it. 

Jacob  was  much  consulted  on  halakic  questions 
by  his  contemporaries.  His  decisions  and  responsa 
are  found  in  the  "Teshubot  ha-Remez  "  of  Moses 
Zacuto  (§  36),  in  the  "Pal.iad  Yizl.iak"  {s.v.  y  \2 
Tns  DT'I  njC)  of  Isaac  Lamprouti,  and  iu  the 
"'Afar  Ya'akob"  of  Nathanael  Segre;  the  last- 
named  declares  that  Jacob  was  one  of  the  three  most 
learned  men  of  his  generation. 

lilBLioGRAPHT  :  Nepi-Ghirondi,  TnUdnt  Gedole  Tisrael.  p.  1.30; 
steinsclineider.  Cat.  Bitdl.  col.  12ii5:  Fuenn,  Kencact  Yisrael, 
p.  .5119;  I'urst.  Bibl.  Jud.  iii.  541. 
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'  Mordecai  ben  Jacob  Zahalon :  Physician  aiui 
ral)l)i  of  Fcriara;  dird  tliiTr  .Nov.  30,"  1748.  He 
wrote  the  foUowiuj;  works:  "Megillat  Naliarot," 
(k'scribins  tlie  iniraciilous  rescue  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Ferrara  from  tlie  inunchitioii  1  luit  occurred 
in  1707 (Venice.  1707);  "She'elot  we-Tesliubot  Meziz 
u-.^Ieliz,"  a  lecture  lU-livereil  at  the  Talnuid  Torali 
of  Ferrara  on  the  modulation  of  tlie  priestly  blessing 
(ih.  1715);  and  halakic  decisions  quoted  by  Lani- 
pronti  in  the  "'  Pahad  Yizhak,"  l)v  Samson  Morpurgo 
in  his  "Shemesh  Zedakah  "  {"Yoreli  De-ali,"  S  61), 
and  hj'  Raphael  !Meldola  in  his  "Mavim  Habbim" 
("  Yoreh  De'ali,"  ^  7).  Mordecai  was  a  talented  He- 
brew poet,  and  several  of  his  religious  verses  on 
local  events  are  still  recited  in  the  synagogue  of 
Ferrara,  while  one  of  liis  sonnets  is  also  found  at  the 
head  of  the  poem  "  'Eden  'Aruk." 

Bnii.iOfiRAPHY  :  Nepi-Cihirondi.  Tnlnlnt  Gednle  Yinrael,  pp. 
22.\  23.-,;  Cannoly.  Hisloirr  ilc."  Mnhcin.%  p.  2)9;  Steln- 
sohneider.  Cat,  litnU.  col.  lOT.'i. 

Yom-Tob  ben  Akiba  Zahalon :  Talmudic 
scholar  of  Constantinople  in  the  second  half  of  tlie 
seventeentli  century ;  grandson  of  YomTob  ben 
Moses.  He  was  the  author  of  "Shc'clot  u-Teshu- 
bot,"  containing  290  responsa  and  novelUe  on  the 
fifth  and  si.\th  chapters  of  the  treatise  Baba  Jlezi'a 
(Venice,  1094).  This  collection  includes  many  deci- 
sions made  by  his  grandfatlier,  to  whom  the  author 
ascribes  also  a  commentary  on  the  Abot  de-Kahbi 
Katan  which  is  prohaldy  identical  with  that  given  by 
Azulai  under  the  title  "  Magen  Abot." 

Bini.iocjRAPHY :    Conforte.   JCnrc  Iia-Dnrot,  p.  42a:   Azulftf, 

Sliem   ha-(ie<hiU}n,  i.  74 ;    Stelnwlinelder,  Cat.  Dudl.  col. 
1414;  Fuenn,  Kcticset  Yisracl,  p.  444. 
J.  I.   Bu. 

Yom-Tob  ben  Moses  Zahalon:  Palestinian 
Tahiuidist;  rabbi  at  Safid;  born  in  1557;  died 
about  1638.  At  the  early  age  of  tweuty-tive  he  was 
requested  by  Samuel  Yafeh,  a  rabbi  of  Constantino- 
ple, to  decide  a  dinicull  anil  complicated  jirobiem 
wliicli  had  been  referred  to  himself  (Zahalon,  Re- 
sponsa, Xo.  40);  and  he  corresponded  with  most  of 
the  authorities  of  his  time,  one  of  his  chief  antago- 
nists being  the  elder  Jloses  Galante.  Although  a 
Sephardi,  Zaiialon  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  an 
Ashkenazic  congre.iration  in  a  controversy  which 
arose  between  the  Se])liardim  and  Ashkeuazim  at 
Jerusalem,  and  in  his  love  of  truth  he  did  not  sjjarc 
even  his  teacher,  Joseph  Caro  (ih.  No.  238).  declaring 
that  theShulhan  'Aruk  was  written  for  children  and 
laymen  {il>.  Xo.  70).  Zahalon  was  theauthorof  acom- 
mentary  on  Esther,  entitled  "  Lekah  Tob  "  (Safed, 
1577).  He  was  theauthorof  responsa  and  novellie 
which  were  published  with  aiucfaceby  his  grandson 
Yom-Tob  (Venice,  l(i94),  and  he  mentions  also  a 
second  part  (ih.  No.  102),  of  which  nolhing  more  is 
known.  He  likewise  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Abotde-Rabbi  Natan,  entitled  "  Magen  Abot,"  which 
is  still  extant  in  manuscript.  In  Ids  jinface  lo  (his 
latter  work  Zalmlon  terms  himself  Yoni-T<ib  b.  Jloses 
ha-Sefardi,  whence  it  is  cliar  that  the  family  came 
originally  from  Spain,  although  it  is  not  known  when 
it  emigrated  or  where  Zahalon  was  born. 

BiBLioGRArnv :   De  UossI,  /)(jiiiii<irio,  s.v.:  Nopl-fililmiidl, 
Tiilctlnl  (iednlf  Vinrnfl,  p.  ani;   Dtikps,  In  Orif  ill.  Lit-  is. 
■M)\:  Stcluscbm-ldiT,  Cat.  Umll.  I'ol.  1414. 
E.  C.  L.   Gui\ 


ZAKKAI :  1.  Palestinian  tanna  of  the  second 
century;  contemporary  of  Judah  ha-Nasi  I.  and  ap- 
jiarently  a  ])upil  of  Simeon  b.  Yoliai.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  having  transmitted  a  halakah  of  R.  Jacob 
and  one  of  Simeon  b.  Yoliai  (Tosef. ,  Yad.  ii.  9; 
Shab.  79b);  and  he  had  a  halakic  controversy  with 
Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  and  Simeon  b.  Eleazar,  the 
former  being  the  father  and  the  lattertliecom])anion 
of  Judah  ha-Nasi  (Ber.  25b).  Zakkai  was  iironiiiient 
in  the  Haggadah,  where  he  is  styled  "Zakkai  Rab- 
bah  "  (Zakkai  the  Great).  He  interpreted  the  words 
"we-yidgu  la-rob"  (Gen.  .\lviii.  14)  as  referring  to 
the  haggadic  statement  that  000,000  children  were 
once  thrown  into  the  river  by  command  of  Pharaoh, 
but  were  saved  through  the  merits  of  Mo.ses  (Gen. 
R.  xcvii.  5;  comp.  Cant.  R.  vii.  5;  Yalk.,  Isa.  472). 
Zakkai  attained  to  a  very  great  age,  and  when  his 
puiiils  asked  him  through  what  virtue  he  lived  so 
long,  he  said  that  he  never  called  his  neighbor  by  a 
nickname  and  never  neglected  to  buy  wine  for  the 
Kiddush  of  the  Sabbath.  His  aged  mother  even 
once  sold  her  cap  to  purchase  wine  for  him,  and 
when  she  died  she  left  him  300  kegs  of  wine,  while 
he  himself  bequeathed  to  his  children  3,000  kegs 
(Meg.  271)). 

2.  Babylonian  amora  of  the  third  century.  He 
emigrated  to  Palestine,  where  he  was  the  chief  lec- 
turer in  R.  Johanan's  school  ('Er.  9a;  Yeb.  77b; 
Sanh.  62a;  and  elsewhere).  In  Sanh.  62a  and  in 
Yer.  Shab.  vii.  2,  R.  Johatian  Ciills  him  "  the  Baby- 
lonian." The  press-house  (NmVl'O)  which  he  left  in 
Babylon  was  the  mceting-jilace  of  certain  rabbis  ('Er. 
49a ;  H.  B.  42b).  From  Palestine  he  sent  a  halakah  to 
the  e.xilarch  Mar  'I'kba  (Ket.  87a),  who  transmitted 
a  haggadah  of  Zakkai  (Sanh.  70a).  The  latter  seems 
to  Iiave  been  a  good  preacher;  and  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons he  gives  an  interjuetation  of  ^licah  iv.  10 
(Yer.  Suk.  54c). 

niBMOGRAPUT:   Bacher,  All.  Pal.  Amor.  III.  O4i-O4.1;  Hell- 
prln,  Sctlf'r  ha-DorM,  11. 

.1.  ^1.   Sf.i.. 

ZALINSKI,     EDMUND    LOUIS      GRAY: 

American  soldier  iuid  inventor;  born  at  Kurni<li, 
Prussian  Poland,  Dec.  13,  1849.  In  1853  his  parents 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at  the  |iublic  school 
there  and  at  the  Syracuse  high  school.  In  1804  he  en- 
tered the  army  as  a  volunteer,  was  promoted  second 
lieutenant,  Second  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  for 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Hatcher's  Run,  and  served 
till  the  close  of  the  war  in  1S()5.  Appointed  .second 
lieulenant.  Fifth  United  States  Artillery,  in  1800,  in 
the  following  year  he  was  promoted  first  lieutenant. 
He  was  jirofessor  of  military  science  at  the  >Iassn- 
chusetls  Inslilute  of  Technology  from  1872  lo  1870. 
In  1880hegradualeil  from  tin- l'nite<l  Stales  Artillery 
School  at  Fort  Monroe.  Va..  and  from  the  SchiHil 
of  Svdimariiie  .Mining  at  Willels  Point.  N.  Y.  He 
became  captain  in  1M87.  and  in  1889  and  ISilO 
traveled  in  Europe  to  study  military  alTiiirs.  He 
did  garrison  duly  at  San  Francisco  in  1)<92.  and  retired 
from  the  .service  in  1S94.  Since  thai  limi-  he  lias  re- 
sided in  N<'W  York  city  and  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Zitlinski  invented  the  pneumatic  dynamite  torpedo- 
gun,  an  iulreucbing  tool,  a  ramrod-bayonet,  a  tele- 
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scopic  sight  for  artillery,  and  a  system  of  range-  and 
position-finding  for  seacoast  and  artillery  firing. 

BiBLlOGKAPllY:    irjio's  WTio    in  America,  1905;    Kipling, 
The  Captive,  In  Traffics  and  Discoveries,  London,  IIKM. 
A.  F.  T.  H. 

ZALINSKI,  MOSES  G. :  American  soldier; 
born  in  New  York  city  Jan.  23,  1863;  educated  in  the 
public  schools.  He  joined  the  regular  army  as  a  pri- 
vate in  188.5,  and  was  appointed  second  lieutenant. 
Second  Artillery,  in  1889.  Graduating  from  the  Ar- 
tillery Scliool  in  1894,  he  became  tirst  lieutenant. 
Fourth  Artillery,  in  1895,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Second  Artillery  in  tlie  same  j'ear.  In  1898  he  was 
promoted  captain  and  quartermaster,  and  since  1903 
has  been  stationed  at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  major- 
quartermaster. 
Bibliography  :  American  Jewish  Tear  Book,  5665,  p.  2. 

A.  F.  T.  H. 

ZALMUNNA:  Midianite  liing  defeated  and 
slain  by  Gideon  (Judges  viii.  5-7,  10,  12,  15,  18,  31; 
Ps.  Ixxxiii,  13  [A.  V.  11]).  Zalmunna  is  always 
mentioned  together  with  Zebah,  who  was  also  a 
Midianite  king. 

E.  G.  It.  B.    P. 

ZAMENHOF,  LAZARUS  LTTDWIG:  Found- 
er of  the  universal  language  "  Esperanto  "  ;  Ijorn  at 
Byelostok  in  Dec,  1859.  His  father,  Markus  Za- 
menhof,  and  his  grandfather,  Fabian  Zamenhof, 
were  teachers  of  Frencli  and  German,  the  latter  being 
the  pioneer  of  general  culture  among  the  Jews  of 
Byelostok.  In  1873  Markus  Zamenhof  removed 
to  Warsaw,  where  he  became  professor  of  German, 
first  at  the  Veterinary  Institute,  and  subsequently  at 
the  real-gymnasium.  He  was  one  of  the  three  Jews 
of  his  time  who  held  such  an  otlicial  appointment, 
and  he  became  a  state  councilor.  He  compiled  many 
text-books,  and  was  the  author  of  a  rabbinical  phrase- 
book  in  Hebrew  (i.,  Warsaw,  1905)  and  a  polyglot 
phrase-book  (i.,  ib.  1905). 

Zamenhof  pursued  general  medical  studies  at  War- 
saw and  Moscow  (JI.D.  1884),  and  settled  in  Warsaw 
as  an  oculist.  He  later  practised  at  Kherson  and  Grod- 
no, but  in  1897  returned  to  Warsaw,  where  he  now 
(1905)  practises  among  tlie  poorer  Jews. 

Zamenhof  s  reputation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  founder  of  Esperanto,  the  new  universal  lan- 
guage which  has  taken  the  place  of  Volaptlk.  The 
idea  of  an  international  form  of  speech 
Espe-  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  polj-glot 
ranto.  cliaracter  of  liis  native  town  ;  four  dif- 
ferent languages  were  spoken  there, 
and  to  this  fact  he  attributed  the  constant  dissen- 
sions and  misunderstandings  wliicli  disturbed  the 
city.  In  the  gymnasium  and  at  tlie  universitv  he 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  study  of  lan- 
guages while  pursuing  his  medical  work;  but  the 
idea  of  Esperanto  did  not  dawn  on  him  at  once.  At 
one  time  he  entertained  tlie  idea  of  mathematical 
construction,  and  later  the  claim  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, especially  Hebrew,  appealed  to  him.  For 
three  years  he  worked  at  Yiddish  and  compiled  a 
grammar  which  is  still  unpublished,  hoping  that, 
since  JudipoGerman  was  a  modern  tongue  in  use 
among  millions  of  liis  coreligionists,  it  might  be 
universalized.     Discarding  this  idea  in  its  turn,  he 


finally  reached  the  conclusion  that  no  language 
could  ever  become  a  universal  medium  of  commu- 
nication if  it  identified  itself  with  any  individual 
nationality  or  country  ;  it  must  be  neutral.  In  1878 
he  succeeded  in  building  up  such  a  language  on  the 
basis  of  the  Romance  and  Teutonic  roots  of  modern 
European  tongues,  but  it  was  not  until  1887  that,  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  a  publislier, 
he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  brochure,  published 
anou\'iuously  under  the  pen-name  of  "  Doktoro  Espe- 
ranto" (Dr.  Hopeful). 

Tlie  success  of  his  pamphlet  was  immediate,  and 
from  tliat  time  to  the  present  Esperanto  has  steadily 
increased  in  popularity.     In  the  following  year  the 
Volapiik  Society  at  Nuremberg  ceased  to  exist,  and 
its  place  was  taken  by  the  first  Esperanto  club.     In 
1891   a   second   club    was   founded  at    Upsala,    in 
Sweden ;  St.  Petersburg  followed,  with  branches  at 
Odessa  and  in  Siberia;   France  and  Denmark  joined 
the  movement  in  1897;  and  Brussels  and  Stockholm 
were  included  in  the  following  year.     The  first  Es- 
perantist  group  in  Paris  was  started  in  1900,  and  the 
next  year  Esperanto  made  its  first  offi- 
Spread  of    cial  appearance  on  American  soil  in 
the  tlie  city  of  Montreal.     Since  then  as- 

Moveznent.  sociations  for  its  study  have  been 
founded  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  now  about  130  societies  in  existence,  and 
the  language  is  spoken  by  at  least  300,000  persons. 
At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  it  was  accorded  oftici.al 
recognition  by  the  French  sectional  committee. 
There  is  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  literature 
in  Esperanto,  and  more  than  twenty  journals  are  in 
circulation,  includiug  a  braille  montlil3'  magazine  for 
the  blind,  a  Koman  Catholic  organ,  a  Socialist  paper, 
and  an  "International  Scientific  Review."  Two 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  "Hamlet"  and  "The  Tem- 
pest," have  been  rendered  into  Esperanto,  the  former 
by  Zamenhof  himself;  and  the  language  is  also  com-  . 
ing  into  commercial  use. 

In  compiling  bis  universal  language  Zamenhof  ap- 
pears to  have  regarded  primarily  the  needs  of  his 
Yiddish-speaking  coreligionists,  whom  he  has  de- 
scribed as  "speechless,  and  therefore  without  hope 
of  culture,  scattered  over  the  world,  and  hence  un- 
able to  understand  one  another,  obliged  to  take  their 
culture  from  strange  and  hostile  sources." 

In  other  -writings  and  labors,  unconnected  with 
Esperanto,  Zamenhof  has  manifested  great  interest 
in  Jewish  affairs.  At  one  time  he  was  an  ardent 
Zionist,  and  established  at  Warsaw  the  first  Zionist 
associaticm  (Friends  of  Zion).  More  mature  refiec- 
tion,  however,  caused  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
a  Jewish  political  nationality,  and  in  1901  he  pub- 
lished a  Russian  pamphlet  on  Hillelism  as  a  pro- 
ject for  solving  the  Jewish  question.  Tiie  main 
contention  of  this  work  is  that  the  troubles  of  the 
Jewish  people  are  due  to  "the  pseudo-Palestin- 
ian character  of  their  religion";  Judaism  should 
reform  itself  and  become  Hillelism,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  pure  monotheism  with  no  other  law  than 
that  of  love  of  one's  neighbor.  The  new  Jewi.sh 
sect  should,  however,  retain  its  ancient  manners 
and  customs,  but  as  traditions,  not  as  laws.  It 
should  also  acquire  some  simple  medium  of  inter- 
communication, which  must  not  be  Hebrew;   and. 
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it  should    obtain  a    geographical    center,    which 
would  l>e  the  seat  of  a  Jewish  synod. 

Bim.ior.RAPMV:  Efpcranto  nnil  Its  Originator,  In  Xew  Era 
Illustrated  J/duaziiic,  Jan.,  1905. 
J.  I.  H. 

ZAMOSZ,  ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  HA- 
KOHEN :  Polish  rabbi  and  antiSliabbethaiau  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  rabbi  of  Tarly.  He  was 
very  jiromiuent  in  persecuting  the  Shabbethaians 
who  had  established  themselves  in  Podolia,  and  on 
this  sulijeet  he  corresponded  with  Jacob  Eraden  in 
17.j!)  and  1760.  In  the  quarrel  between  Jacob  Em- 
den  and  Jonathan  Eybeschiitz,  Zaniosz,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  his  letters  reproduced  in  Emden's"Shot 
la-Sus,"  sided  with  Emdeu.  Zamosz  was  the  author 
of  "  Het  Abraham  "  (Berlin,  1753),  a  work  containing 
two  responsa  followed  by  novelltc  on  the  Talmud. 

BIELIOGKAPHV:  Fuenn.  iit'iiesif  I'ifrac;,  p.  23. 
J.  M.  Ski,. 

ZAMOSZ,  ISRAEL  BEN  MOSES  HA- 
LEVI :  Polish  Talmudist  and  mathematician;  born 
at  Buberki  about  1700 ;  died  at  Brody  April  20,  1772. 
lie  was  appointed  one  of  the  lecturers  in  the  yeslii- 
bah  of  Zamosz,  but  at  the  same  time  he  occupied 
himself  with  the  study  of  secular  sciences,  particu- 
larly with  mathematics,  and  while  there  wrote  many 
notes  on  the  "  Yesod  'Olam"  of  Isaac,  Israeli  and  on 
the  "  Elim  "  of  Joseph  Delmedigo.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Zamosz  he  also  wrote  hi3"Arubbot  ha- 
Shainayim  "  (still  unpublished),  a  work  on  descrip- 
tive geomolry  and  astronomy,  in  which  many 
haggadot  relating  to  cosmogony  are  explained,  with 
a  vindication  of  their  accuracy.  About  1742,  after 
he  had  published  liis"Xe7.ah  Yisrael,"  Zamosz  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  several  years.  There 
lie  instructed  Moses  Jlendelssolm  in  mathematics 
and  logic,  and  his  scholarship  was  much  appreciated 
by  Lessing  (see  Levinsohn,  "Zerubbabel,"  i.  08). 

Zamosz  was  a  versatile  writer,  his  knowledge 
comprising  rabbinics,  religious  philosojjhy,  and  sec- 
ular sciences.  The  only  works  of  his  published 
during  his  lifetime  were  the  "  Nezal.i  Yisrael" 
(Frankfort-on-lhe-Oder.  1741)  and  his  edition  of  the 
"  l{uah  Hen  "  of  Ibn  Tibbon  or  Jacob  Anatolio,  to 
whi(-h  he  appended  a  commentary  of  his  own  (Jess- 
uitz,  1744).  Afler  his  death  appeared  the"]S'ezer 
ha-l)enia'  "  (Dyhernfurth,  1773),  a  work  in  poetical 
prose  on  man's  desire  for  luxury;  thc"OzarMch- 
mad  "  (Vienna,  17i)(i),  a  commentary  on  tlie"Sefer 
ha-Kuzari "  of  Judah  ha- Levi;  and  the  "Tub  lia- 
Lebaiion  "  (/i.  1^09),  a  commentary  on  the  "  Hobot 
ha-Lel)abol '"  of  Bahya  b.  Joseph.  Like  the  "  Arub- 
bot  haShamayim,"  Ids  "Eben  Yisrael,"  a  collection 
of  responsa,  is  still  \inpublished  (comp.  Levinsohn, 
"Te'uddah  be-Yisrael,"  ch.  xlv.). 

Biiir.ionnAi'ilv  :  fiiniioly.  In  Tirvitf  Orifulalc.  II.  n3»-S)4  :  n. 
riLs.'ii'l,  IninMluitlmi  to  lila  wlltlon  nf  tlic  Ciizari.  p.  xxxlil.; 
Fiifiin,  Kciirxrt  Visrarl.  pp.  liTd  rl  «•/;.;  stelnschiii'liliT,  ('<i(. 
7?(«ll.  col.  IHBt;  Ziiiiz,  In  LlelHTinuiiir»  DcutMhes  Viilligha- 
lendcr.  IBS),  p.  lill. 
J.  M.   Sf-I.. 

ZAMOSZ,  JOSEPH   BEN   JACOB   ISAAC: 

Polish  rabbi  of  the  eighteenth  century;  rabbi  of 
Zamosz.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Mishnat  l.Iaka- 
mim  "  (Lemberg,  1792),  an  analytical  work  on  the 
commantlments,  based  on  the  ancient  authoritiesand 


showing  which  laws  were  derived  from  the  Penta- 
teuch ("•  nii-dibre  Torah  ")  and  which  were  added  by 
the  scribes  ("  mi-dibre  soferim  ").  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts:  "'Yabin  Shemu'ah,"  explaining  the 
w-ords  of  the  ancients;  and  "Zofnat  Pa'neah,"  casu- 
istic novella;.  The  work  is  followed  by  an  appen- 
dix entitled  "Ma'alot  lia-JIiddot"  and  composed  of 
notes  on  the  "  Sefer  ha-JIadda'  "  of  Maimonides.  In 
this  book  Zamosz  mentions  his  "'Otot  le-Mo'adim." 
which  contained  the  laws,  expressed  in  the  form  of 
responsa,  concerning  the  Sabbath  and  holj-  days. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Oznr  lin-f:efariin.  p.  *vj:  Fuenn, 
Keneset  Yisrael,  p.  4C9 :  Stuinscbnelder,  tat.  Dmll.  col.  14i  i. 
J.  M.  Sel. 

ZAMOSZ,  ZEBI  HIRSCH  BEN  BENJA- 
MIN: German  rablji;  bnrn  in  1740;  dieil  at  Altoiia 
in  1807.  He  was  rabbi  of  .several  conimnnities.  in- 
cluding Brody  and  Glogau,  and  from  1803  until  his 
death  he  held  the  rabbinate  of  the  three  communi- 
ties of  Altona.  Hamburg,  and  Wandsbeck.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  which  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  responsa  and  of  notes  on  the  Bible, 
Talmud,  and  casuists  ("poskim");  but  his  only 
publication  was  a  collection  of  his  responsa  on  the 
Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Ilayyim  and  Yorch  Dc'ah, 
entitled  "  Tif 'eret  Zebi  "  (Lemberg.  181 1).  Some  of 
his  responsa  are  also  included  in  Meshullain  Zal- 
man's"Bigde  Kehunnah"  and  in  Isaac  Abraham's 
"  Keter  Kehunnah,"  No.  9. 

BiBLioc.RAPHV  :  Fnenn,  KctKsct  Tisrael,  pp.  281-282:  Steln- 
si'lineidtT,  Cat.  Diidl.  col.  2751. 

•J.  M.  Sel. 

ZAMZAM  :  A  sacred  well  in  the  mosque  of 
Meet  a  ;  idriitilied  by  Islamitic  legend  with  the  spring 
from  which  llagar  and  Ishmael  drank  (Gen.  xvi. 
14;  see  Abraham  ibn  Ezra's  commentary  <«/  I'ic.  and 
H.\G.\K  IN  AnAiilc  LiTEU.\TrKE).  Some  Jloham- 
niedan  Arabists  explain  tlie  name  as  a  reiluplication 
of  "  zamm  "  (=  "  fill,  fill ''),  since  Hagar  commanded 
Ishmael  to  fill  the  jar  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  water. 
Sale  (quoted  by  Hughes,  "A  Dictionary  of  Islam," 
s.n.)  interpreted  it  similarly,  but  thought  that  its  ety- 
mology was  Egyptian  and  meant  "slay,  stay,"  since 
Hagar  had  bidden  Ishmael  to  cease  liis  wandering 
when  she  found  the  well.  The  spring  is  naturally  re- 
garded as  miraculous,  and  the  water,  which  islield  in 
high  esteem,  is  used  for  drinking  and  ablutions.  It  is 
exported  to  distant  countries,  and  religious  Jloslcms 
break  their  fasts  with  it ;  it  is  also  ap|ilied  to  the  eyes 
to  brighten  the  sight,  thus  presenting  a  close  analogy 
to  the  beverage  of  the  Habdalah  cup,  with  which 
many  Jews  moisten  their  eyes  on  the  niglit  of  the  Sab- 
bath. The  water  of  Zamzam  is  likewise  thought  to 
aid  students  in  the  pronunciation  of  Arabic  in  non- 
Arabic  countries. 
Biiu.iofiKAPMV  :  Iluches,  Dicli'iuani »/  Islam,  s.v. 

s.  M.  Sel. 

ZANG'WILL,  ISRAEL  :  English  man  of  let- 
ters; born  in  London  Feb.  14,  1HI54.  When  he  was 
young  his  parents  moved  to  Bristol,  where  lie  at- 
tended till'  Bed  Cross  School;  and  after  their  return 
to  London  he  entered  the  Jews'  Free  School,  later 
becoming  a  teacher  there  and  taking  the  degree  of 
B.A.  at  London  University.  A  misiinderstanding 
with  the  directors  of  the  school  caused  him  to  re- 
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sign  his  position,  and  he  then  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erature, lie  liad  ahead}-  shown  considerable  taste 
iu  this  direction,  having  edited  and  partly  written 
as  earl}'  as  1880  an  annual  called  "Purim";  and 
shortly  after  leaving  the  Free  School  he  published, 
under  the  pseudonym  "J.  Freeman  Bell,"  an  elab- 
orate novel  written  in  collaboration  with  Lewis 
Cowen  and  entitled  "  The  Premier  and  the  Painter  " 

(1888),  a  work  some- 
what in  the  style  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield, 
but  with  passages 
(if  Dickensian  humor 
and  with  an  entirely 
original  plot.  He 
liad  been  appointed 
editor  of  "  Ariel,"  and 
for  a  time  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  number 
of  young  literati  like 
Jerome  K.  Jerome 
and  Robert  Barr,  who 
representctl  what  was 
known  as  the  "new 
humor."  This  phase 
(if  his  work  was  rep- 
resented  by  his 
"Bachelors'  Club," 
issued  in  1891,  and  by  "The  Old  Maids'  Club,"  pro- 
duced in  the  following  year,  each  of  these  books  be- 
ing a  series  of  fantastic  sketches  replete  with  the 
wit  and  humor  of  topsyturvj'doni. 

Meanwhile  Zangvvill  had  been  contributing  to  the 
"Jewish  Standard  "  (edited  by  H.  S.  Lewis)  a  weekly 
causerie  under  the  pseudonym  "Marshalik,"  com- 
menting with  freakish  humor  on  communal  incidents. 
He  gave  evidence  also  of  higher  powers  and  touched 
a  deeper  note  in  two  sketches,  "Satan 
His  Jewish.  Slekatrig  "  and  "  The  Diary  of  a  Jle- 
Novels.  shumad,"  contributed  to  M.  H.  Jlyers' 
"  Diary  "  (1888-89)  under  the  psc">ido- 
nym  "Baroness  von  S.,"  and  afterward  reprinted  in 
his  "  Ghetto  Tragedies."  These  and  his  other  works 
(including  a  remarkable  analj'sis  of  modern  English 
Judaism  in  "J.  Q.  R."  i.)  drew  to  him  the  attention 
of  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  ami  it 
requested  him  to  write  a  novel  on  modern  Jewish  life, 
■which  commission  he  executed  in  the  well-known 
"Children  of  the  Ghetto,  Being  Pictures  of  a  Peculiar 
People"  (Philadelphia  and  London,  1892),  a  work 
that  at  once  made  him  famous.  The  author's  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  life  and  problems  of  the 
ghetto,  his  command  alike  of  pathos  and  of  liumor 
(especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  book),  his  scintil- 
lating stj'le,  and  the  evidence  of  the  application  of  a 
keenlj'  logical  intellect  to  the  perplexities  of  modern 
Judaism  place  this  book  of  Zangwill's  at  the  head 
of  artistic  presentations  of  the  ghetto.  It  attracted 
very  general  attention,  and  was  translated  into  Gei'- 
man,  Russian,  Hebrew  (in  part),  and  Yiddish.  This 
work  was  followed  by  "  The  King  of  Schnorrers  " 
(London,  1894).  which  also  was  translated  into  Yid- 
dish, and  by  "Tlie  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto"  (1898); 
the  former  work  applying  to  the  London  ghetto  life 
of  the  eighteenth  centur}'  the  bizarreries  of  the  "  new 
humor,"  the  latter  work  dealing  with  a  series  of  his- 


toric scenes  ranging  from  the  times  of  Shabbethai 
Zebi  and  Spinoza  to  those  of  Lassalle  and  Disraeli. 
In  "  The  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  "  Zangwill  is  not  al- 
together successful  in  reproducing  tlie  past,  but  he 
shows  a  keen  insight  into  the  characters  of  such  men 
as  Solomon  Maimon,  Heine,  and  Beaconsfield. 

In  general  literature  also  Zangwill  has  achieved 
considerable  success.  His  novels  "The  Master" 
(1895),  dealing  with  art  life,  and  "The  Mantle  of  Eli- 
jah "  (1901),  treating  of  imperialism  and  the  political 
problemsconnccted  therewith,  havebeenwidely  read ; 
and  various  shorter  sketches,  published  by  him  in 
volumes  entitled  "  They  That"  Walk  in 
In  General  Darkness "  (1899)  and  "  Gray  Wig " 
Literature.  (1903),  show  remarkable  versatility 
and  brilliance.  He  contributed  to 
"The  Pall  Mall  Gazette"  a  series  of  critical  cause- 
ries,  part  of  which  were  republished  under  the  title 
"Without  Prejudice"  (London,  1896);  and  these 
perhaps  show  Zangwill's  powers  in  their  most  cliar- 
acteristic  form.  He  has  also  published  many  poems 
and  verses,  including  .some  striking  translations  from 
tlie  medieval  Jewish  poets  that  arc  now  being  in- 
cluded in  the  authorized  festival  prayers  of  the  Eng- 
lish Jewish  congregations.  Most  of  these  poems 
have  been  collected  under  the  title  "Blind  Children" 
(London,  1903). 

Zangwill  has  written  several  dramatic  sketches 
which  have  been  produced  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, among  them  curtain-raisers  like  "  Si.x  Persons," 
"Three  Penny  Bits,"  "The  Revolting  Daughter," 
and  "The  Moment  of  Death,"  a  striking  and  origi- 
nal melodramatic  study  produced  at  Wallack's 
Theater,  New  York,  1901.  In  addition  he  drama- 
tized his  "Children  of  the  Ghetto,"  which  was  pro- 
duced with  success  in  the  United  States,  where  it  ran 
for  nearly  a  year.  It  was  likewise  produced  at  the 
Adelphi  in  Loudon  (1899) ;  but  theBoer  war  diverted 
public  attention,  and  the  play  was  withdrawn. 
Zangwill's  dramatization  of  his  Christmas  storj' 
"Merely  Mary  Ann,"  written  in  1893,  was  very  well 
received  both  in  England  and  in  America  (1904-5), 
and  was  followed  by  "Jinny  the  Carrier,"  in  the 
United  States  (1905). 

Zangwill  has  been  a  successful  lecturer,  traveling 
in  that  capacity  in  the  United  States  (1898),  through 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Holland,  and  to  Jerusa- 
lem, which  he  visited  in  1897.  He  has  taken  great 
interest  in  Zionism,  and  has  attended 
As  most  of  the  congresses  at  Basel,  at  first 

Lecturer  merely  as  a  critic  and  onlooker,  but 
and  later  being  drawn  into  the  movement, 

Zionist.  of  which  he  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  spirits.  He  has  written  and 
lectured  much  on  the  subject,  advocating  in  the 
United  States  (1904)  and  elsewhere  the  acceptance 
of  the  British  government's  offer  of  an  autonomous 
.settlement  in  British  East  Africa.  On  the  refusal  of 
the  Seventh  Zionist  Congress  to  consider  any  further 
offer  of  the  kind,  Zangwill  formed  a  separate  body, 
the  Jewish  Territorial  Organization,  intended 
to  obtain,  preferentially  from  the  British  govern- 
ment, an  adequate  tract  of  country  iu  which  per- 
secuted Jews  can  live  their  own  life  under  Jewish 
conditions.  Among  those  whom  he  has  attracted 
to  his  views  is  Lucien  Wolf,  with  whom  he  had 
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previously  had  a  somewhat  sharp  eontroversy  on 
Ziouiiiii  in  tlic  "Jewish  CJiiarlorly  Review." 

Zangwill  was  one  of  tlie  '"  Waiuleriug  Jews"  wlio 
met  at  tlie  lioiise  of  Asher  I.  !Myers,  auil  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  tlie  Maccaba-aus. 

Bibliography:  ir/i.Vs  inio,  liKK;  JVeu'  Internatiminl  En- 
ciicliipidia:  liriiinin,  in  7/((-.l/rli2, 181)7,  p. ;»!:  J.  Leixnvich, 
In  Miiiiirali.  imu,  pp.  Siil-iVS ;  ci.'  B.  Huririn.  in  Tin-  ITilii: 
New  Vnrk.  March.  19<W :  I>.  Philipson,  Tht:  Jf:w  in  EituUsli 
Fklinii,  -M  I'll.,  I'ju:.'. 

J. 

ZANGWILL,  LOUIS:  Eugli.sh  novelist;  born 
at  Bristol,  England,  July  ~'t,  ISCilt;  brother  of  Isiael 
Z.\NGWii,i,.  He  was  educated  at  Jews'  Free  School, 
and  for  a  time  acted  as  teacher  there,  but  left  to- 
gether with  his  brother,  and  set  up  a  jirinting  estab- 
lishment. Afterward,  however,  he  turned  to  liteia- 
ture,  and  produced,  under  the  pseudonym  "Z.  Z.," 
"  A  Drama  iu  Dutch '"  {Ijondon,  ISg.")),  which  attracted 
some  attention  for  its  local  color.  It  was  followed 
by  "The  World  and  a  Man  "  (1896).  "The  Beautiful 
Miss  Brook"  (bSOT),  and  "Cleo  the  JIagnificent " 
(1899),  all  distinguished  by  a  certain  realistic  vivid- 
ness and  somewhat  cynical  luniior.  More  recently 
lie  has  ]iroiluced  a  more  sympathetic  study,  "One's 
Womenkiiid"  (LodJou,  1903). 

Zangwill  is  a  chess-player  of  high  rank. 
BiBLioc,R.\PMV:  ir;i()'.s  mm.  ISXV), 

J. 

ZANTE  :  Island  in  the  ^Egean  Sea.  According 
to  a  sillily,  as  yet  unpiililished,  by  Leonidas  ZoO,  a 
lawyer  of  Zante,  Jews  did  not  settle  there  as  a  com- 
munity until  1498,  and  this  statement  is  confirmed 
by  the  sileuccof  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  In  that  year, 
however,  the  republic  of  'Venice  olTered  Sjierial  jiriv- 
ilcges  to  tho.se  who  wished  to  reside  in  the  island, 
which  had  become  depojiulatcd  asa  result  of  the  fre- 
quent Turkish  invasions;  and  many  Jews  of  Corfu, 
Patras,  Lepaiito,  and  ol  her  ])arts  of  Greece  welcomed 
the  opportunily.  The  Jewish  families  mentioned  in 
the  earliest  ])ulilished  documentsare  those  of  Abdela 
(1499)  and  Jlila  (1.510).  In  1.527  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  the  island  was  240.  but  by  1.5.5.)  it  had  dwin- 
dled to  140,  although  it  had  riseuto  300  in  1809.  Al- 
though the  Jewish  names  of  Zante  are  Uomance  in 
tyjie,  the  Jews  havealwaysspoken  Greek  ;  and  their 
features,  like  those  of  their  coreligionists  of  Chalci.s, 
are  so  ]>urely  Hellenic  that  Carres  asserts  that  they 
"are  genuine  Greeks." 

At  present  the  community  of  Zante  has  no  spiri- 
tual liead,  and  the  people  in  their  poverty  are  con- 
stantly emigrating,  so  that  there  are  almost  as  many 
Zantiols  in  ('orfu  as  in  their  native  island.  In  liolh 
places  the  Zante  Jews  arc  usually  tinsmiths.  The 
Zante  community  iiossessed  two  synagogues,  one 
Zantiol  and  theotherCandiot,  but  the  latter  was  des- 
troyed by  an  eaitliiiiiake  some  years  ago.  The  Zan- 
tiotsynagogue  was  built  in  the  latter  jiartof  the  sev- 
enteenth century  by  Cretan  Jews  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  Zante  from  a  revolution.  Abraham  Coen 
(b.  1070;  d.  1739)  is  the  only  well-known  rabbinical 
authorof  the  islaiul.  He  was  a  Cretan  by  ancestry, 
but  was  born  in  Zante.  and  graduated  as  a  jihysician 
at  the  University  of  Padua.  In  1700  he  published 
his  "  Derashot  'al  ha-Torah."  which  was  followed 
by  his  "  Kchunnat  Aliraham,"  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms  iu  various  meters  (Venice,  1719).     In  1879 


M.  Ventura  of  Corfu  found  a  Hebrew  poem  by  Coen 
iiLScribed  on  the  wall  of  the  Candiot  synagogue,  and 
later  edited  his  discovery. 

During  the  period  of  Venetian  dominion  the  Jews 
of  Zante  were  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions  as 
were  their  coreligionists  throughout  the  republic,  be- 
ing obliged  to  wear  the  B.\l>ok,  and  losing  all  rights 
of  citizenship,  while  they  were  forced  to  bear  all  civic 
burdens  and  to  live  in  a  ghetto.  English  control 
(181.5-(i4)  improved  their  status  greatly,  but  they 
were  still  forbidden  to  become  citizens,  and  the  gates 
of  the  ghetto  were  not  torn  down  until  18G2.  In  18G4, 
however,  when  the  island  was  annexed  to  Greece,  the 
Jews  of  Zante  were  granted  all  civil  and  political 
rights. 

In  connection  with  the  riots  of  Corfu  in  1891, 
serious  excesses  were  committed  against  the  Jews  of 
Zante  on  May  1  of  that  year,  during  an  ecclesiastical 
procession.  The  blood  accusation  of  Corfu  had  ex- 
cited thejiopulation  to  such  an  extent  that  many  Jews 
left  the  island.  Archbishoj)  Latasof  Zante  took  oc- 
casion at  the  Parliament  of  Kcligions  in  Chicago, 
Sept.  23,  1893,  to  make  a  declaration  against  this 
calumny,  and  he  even  ajijiealed  to  the  congress  to 
give  his  protest  its  official  sanction. 
"  D.  M.  C. 

ZANTE,    ABRAHAM.     See  Abraham    ben 

SiiAiiiiKTii  \i  CiiiiKN  I'F  Zantt.;. 

ZAPATEIRO,     JOSEPH.      See    fAPATEiRO, 

Jnsi;i'ii. 

ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH :  Name  given  by 
Pharaoh  to  .lusepli  (Gen.  .xli.  4.5).  It  seems  to  be  an 
Egyptian  name,  but  its  etymology  is  in  doubt.  It 
is  not  plain  on  what  (Hebrew  V)  etymology  the  ear- 
liest explanations  of  Hebrew  scholars  were  founded. 
Targum  Oiikelos  gives  the  meaning  of  the  name  as 
"the  man  to  whom  mysteries  are  revealed  ";  pseudo- 
Jonathan,  "one  who  reveals  mysteries";  Josephus 
(''Ant."  ii.  6,  §  1),  "a  tinder  of  mysteries."  Many 
other  old  writers  olTcr  similar  detinilions,  and  even 
the  A.  V.  has  in  the  margin:  "  Which  in  the  Coptic 
sigiiilies,  'A  revealer  of  secrets.'  or  '  The  man  to 
wiiom  secrets  are  revealed.'"  There  is,  however, 
no  Egyptian  etymology  by  which  these  guesses  can 
bo  supported.  Jerome  claims  that  his  suggestion, 
"savior  of  the  world."  rests  on  the  Egyptian,  and 
possibly  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint  has  been  fol- 
lowed iiy  the  authors  of  this  etymology;  the  Coiitic 
"cneh  "  =  Egyptian  "nil  "(=  "eternity,"  "eternal"), 
seems  to  be  discernible,  to  which  erroneously  the 
later  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  " 'olam  "  ("eternity," 
"age"  ;  later,  "  world  ").lias  been  given,  overlooking 
the  "'ayin."  Thus  this  inadmissible  interpretation, 
which  is  acceiited  even  by  Jablonski,  clearly  be- 
trays rabbinical  iiitluence. 

iMoilern  Egyptologists  have  tried  a  great  many 
untenable  etymologies  for  the  element  "Ziiphnalh." 
but  have  mostly  agreed  that  "  jiaaneah  "  contains  the 
Egyptian  "p-'(5nh."  meaning  "the  life"  (thus  first 
Lejisius,  "  Chronologic,"  i.  382).  SteindorlT's  e.xplii- 
nation  (in  "Zcitsclirift  fOr  Aegyptisehe  Sprache." 
xxvii  42;  modifying  Krall's  etymology  in  "Trans. 
7tli  Orientalist.  Congr."  p.  110)  dilfers  somewhat :  it 
is  "se(d)  p-nute(r)-ef-on|i"  =  "the god  speaks,  [and] 
he  lives."     This  has  liecoine  popular,  and  is  pliilo- 
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logically  possible;  however,  it  does  not  convey  the 
allusion  to  Joseph's  otlice  or  merits  which  we  should 
expect.  "  P-'onjj"  (=  ■'  tlie  life  ")  would  still  answer 
better  in  this  respect;  only  "Zaphnatli "  does  not 
admit  a  quite  convincing  explanation.  Tlie  Septu- 
agint  (+or[or  '^o/t]Bi)/iipiivr/x)  and  the  Hexaplaric  ver- 
sions, liowevcr,  differ  so  widely  from  the  Hebrew 
in  the  first  lialf  of  the  name  that  it  may  have  been 
disfigured  by  copj'ists. 

Bibliography:  Marquardt,  Philnlngits.  vii.  676;  Cheyne  and 
Black,  Encjtc.  liihl.  col.  53T9  (where  a  distiRured  Hebrew 
orlirinal  is  suspected);  Zeitschrift  fllr  Aenillili'"'!"' 
Spraclie.  imt,  p.  ,59;  Proc.  Snc.  Bihl.  Arch.  xx.  SB  (where 
the  other  theories  have  been  collected) . 
E.  G.  II.  W.    Jl.    M. 

ZAPPERT,  BRUNO  :  Austrian  dramatist  and 
jouiiialist  ;  born  in  Vienna  Jan.  28,  1845;  died  tlicre 
Jan.  31,  1893.  Tlie  Zappert  family,  many  members 
of  wliich  have  gained  prominence  as  merchants, 
originally  settled  in  Bohemia,  and  spread  thence  to 
Hungary  and  lower  Austria.  Bruno,  who  was  the 
son  of  August  Zappert,  a  manufacturer,  received 
his  early  education  at  the  gymnasium  ;  and,  though 
desiring  a  university  training,  he  entered  the  Vienna 
commereial  academy  in  1862  with  a  view  to  fitting 
himself  to  continue  the  business  of  his  fatlier.  The 
lattcr's  untimely  death,  however,  caii.sed  him  to 
change  his  plans,  and  he  engaged  in  the  publishing 
business  in  Vienna,  beginning  with  Wallishauscr, 
and  in  1869  assuming  the  sole  management  of 
Hiigel's  house,  which  he  conducted  till  1877.  He 
then  took  up  dramatic  literature,  becoming  secretary 
and  artistic  director  of  the  Presburg  theater,  and 
later  dramatist  of  the  Carltheater  in  Vienna,  where 
he  worked  for  two  years  under  Director  Steiner, 
and  for  three  years  under  Tatarczy. 

Zappert  edited  the  "Wiener  Leben"  (from  1879), 
Langer's  "Hans  Jorgel "  (1885-86),  and  the  illus- 
trated "Wiener  Wespen  "  (1886-87);  and  he  collabo- 
rated on  other  Vienna  journals  as  feuilletonist.  He 
also  frequently  collaborated  for  the  theater,  work- 
ing with  Robert  Gcnee,  Costa,  Jul.  Rosen,  Mann- 
stildt,  Oeribaner,  and  others;  and  he  wrote  many 
comic  and  topical  songs  for  the  stage,  as  well  as 
celebration  plays  and  prologues. 

His  principal  plays  were:  "Zwischen  Zwei  Ue- 
beln,"  musical  farce  in  one  act,  with  music  by  Franz 
Roth  (1870;  acted  and  published  under  the  pseudo- 
nym "Zeno  Bfunner");  "DieCzarin,"  operetta  in 
three  acts,  with  music  by  Max  Wolf  (1872);  "Eiu 
Hochgeborener,"  popular  piece  in  three  acts,  with 
music  by  H.  Delin  (1877);  "Ein  Jungcr  Drahrer," 
musical  farce  iu  three  acts,  with  music  by  Paul 
Mestrozi  (1878);  "Rinicherl,"  parody  in  one  act, 
with  music  by  Gothov-Griineke  (1878);  "Cri-cri," 
musical  picture  from  life  in  one  act  (1879);  "Die 
Gloekerln  am  Kornfcld,"  parody  on  Robert  Plan- 
quette's  "  Les  Cloches  de  Corneville,"  with  music 
by  Gothov-Griineke  (1879);  "Eine  Parforcejagd 
Durch  Europa,"  extravaganza  in  three  tableaux, 
with  music  by  Jul.  Hopp  (1879);  "Ein  Bohm  in 
Amcrika,"  musical  burlesque  in  six  tableaux,  with 
music  by  Gothov-Griineke  (1880);  "Moderne  Wei- 
her,"  musical  farce  in  three  tableaux,  with  music  by 
Gothov-Griineke  (1880);  "Pressburger  Luft,"  mu- 
sical local  farce  in  five  tableaux  (1882);  "Der  Para- 


graphenritter,"  musical  farce  in  four  acts  (1883; 
jiublished  as  "Doctor  Schimmcl");  "Painperl's 
Abenteuer,"  mu.sical  farce  in  three  acts  (1883); 
"Theaterblut,"  musical  farce  in  three  acts  (1883); 
"Papa  Palugyay."  farce  in  one  act  (1884);  Resch- 
fesch,"  musical  farce  in  one  act  (1884)  ;  "Sein  Spezi," 
musical  farce  in  five  acts,  with  music  by  Fran;i 
Roth  (1884);  "Beim  Sacher,"  musical  farce  in  one 
act,  witli  music  by  Paul  Mestrozi  (1887);  (with 
Genee  and  Mannstildt)  "Der  Glticksritter,"  operetta 
in  three  acts,  with  music  by  Alf.  Czibulka  (1887) ; 
(with  Genee)  "Der  Freibeuter,"  operetta  in  three 
acts  from  the  French,  with  music  by  Plauciuette 
(1888) ;  (with  Genee)  "  Ein  Deutschmeister, "  operetta 
in  three  acts,  with  music  by  C.  M.  Ziehrcr  (1888-89); 
"Johann  Ncstroy,"  musical  popular  piece  in  six 
tableaux  (1888);  (with  Genee)  "Die  Jagd  nach  dein 
Glilcke,"  operetta  in  three  acts  and  an  introduction, 
with  music  by  Franz  von  Suppe  (1888;  printed  as  a 
text-book  and  translated  into  five  languages);  "Das 
Lacheude  Wien,"  farce  in  six  tableaux,  with  intro- 
duction; (with  Genee)  "Die  Herzogin  von  New- 
foundland," operetta  in  three  acts,  with  music  liy 
Ludwig  EnglJlnder;  (with  Genee)  "Priuz  Eugen," 
operetta  in  three  acts,  with  music  by  I.  R.  Krai; 
"Im  Flug  um  die  Welt,"  fairy  extravaganza  (1891); 
etc. 

Bibliography:  Visenberg,  Das Geistigc  IT'icii,  1.  037:  Wiirz- 
bach,  Biauraphischcs  LexihoUy  vol.  59 ;  AUg,  Zcit.  (lea  Jud, 
Nov.  2,  1888,  No.  303,  p.  4493. 
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ZAPPERT,  GEORGE :  Hungarian  historian 
and  anluMilogist ;  born  in  Alt-Ofen  Dec.  7,1806; 
died  in  Vienna  Nov.  23,  1859.  The  son  of  well-to- 
do  parents,  Zappert  was  educated  at  the  Pesth  gj'in- 
nasium  and  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  began 
the  stu'ly  of  medicine,  but  relinquished  it  after  re- 
nouncing Judaism  for  Roman  Catholicism  in  1829, 
then  taking  up  theology.  This  too  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  in  the  second  year,  owing  to  deafness 
caused  bj'asevere  illness;  and  after  thisdisappoint- 
ment,  which  he  felt  keenly,  he  devoted  himself  to 
what  became  his  life-work,  namely,  the  study  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  led  a  retired  life  in  Vienna ;  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  he  foretold  the  time  of  his 
death  to  the  minute  three  days  before  it  occurred, 
and  that  there  have  been  in  his  family  several  cases 
of  similar  premonition.  The  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  elected  him  corresponding  member  on  July 
38,  1851. 

Zappert  published:  "Gravure  en  Bois  du  XII. 
Siecle"  (Vienna,  1837  et  sef/.);  "Vita  B.  Petri  Aco- 
tanti "  {ib.  1839);  and  the  following  memoirs: 
"  Ueber  Antiquitiitenfunde  im  Mittelalter  "  (in  "  Sitz- 
nngsbcriehte  der  Kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften,"  Nov.,  1850);  "  Epiphania,  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Christlichen  Kunstarchiiologie "  {ib.  xxi.  291-372); 
"Ueber  Badewesen  in  Mittelalterlicher  und  Spiiterer 
Zcit"  (in  "Archiv  fiir  Kunde  Oestcrreiehiischer  (!ie- 
schichtsquellcn."  xxi.  5);  "Ueber  Sogenannte  Ver- 
briiderungsbiicher  in  Nekiologien  im  Mittelalter" 
(in  "  Sitzungsberichte  der  Kaiserlichen  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften,"  x.  417-463,  xi.  5-183);  "Ueber 
ein  fiir  den  Jugendunterricht  des  Kai.sers  Jlax  I. 
Abgefasstcs  Lateinisches  GespriichsbUchlein "  (ib. 
xxviii.  193-380);  etc. 
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ZAPPEBT,  ISRAEL  L.  :  Austrian  ])liiUiiitliio- 
pist ;  <'l(lcr  liicitlu-r  uf  Guurge  ami  graiulfatlicr  of 
Bruno  Zappert;  burn  at  Prague  in  17!l.">;  died  tliere 
iu  1865.  He  was  a  granilsou  of  Wolf  Zappert,  who 
was  the  founder  of  tlie  family,  and  who  was  twice 
court  jeweler,  the  .second  time  to  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
(1765-90).  Wolf,  who  was  distinguished  for  bolh 
uprightncssand  business  ability,  made  two  fortunes, 
the  first  of  which  he  expended  to  secure  the  revoca- 
tion of  an  order  expelling  the  Jews  from  Trebitsch; 
and  when  his  coreligionists  were  driven  out  of 
Prague  he  alone  was  allowed  to  remain.  In  his  will 
he  founded  twenty-two  charitable  institutions  en- 
dowed with  considerable  funds,  wliicli  were  admin- 
istered by  his  son  and,  after  him,  by  his  grandson. 
the  subject  of  this  article.  I.  L.  Zappert  was  also  a 
director  of  many  Jewish  benevolent  institutions  in 
Prague,  and  himself  founded  several  more,  among 
them  one  for  providing  poor  girls  with  dowries  and 
trousseaux,  and  another  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 
Biblioobaphy:  Wuizbai-li,  Biiniiaijhischcs  Lcxihon,  vol.  59. 

s.  N.  D. 

ZARA'AT.     See  Lepuosy. 

ZARFATI,  ZAREFATI  (-'French"):  Epithet 
frequently  ajiplird  in  laliliinical  literature  to  Jews 
of  French  birth  or  d<'S((nt.  Among  tliose  so  called 
may  be  mentioned :  Meir  Zarfati,  whom  Cariuoly 
souglit  to  iileutify  with  the  Meir  ha-Koben  of  Nar- 
bonne  who  emigrated  to  Toledo,  (lying  tliere  in 
1263  ("Ha-Karmel,"  vii.  iiM);  Abraham  Zarfati, 
author  of  the  "Tainid  ha-Shahai,"  copicil  liy  Alira- 
liam  of  (;hiiion  about  1370;  Perez  DU"lD.  called 
IjN^DP  TlDIVn,  which  probably  indicates  that  he 
emigrated  from  his  native  country.  France,  to  Cata- 
lonia; the  physician  Jacob  b.  Solomon  Zarfati; 
and  the  matheinatician  Joseph  b.  Moses  Zarfati. 
Cy  far  tli<!  most  imjiortant  Zarfati  family,  however, 
was  that  of  TitAiioT  (Trabotti),  which  sec^ms  to 
Lave  originated  in  Trevouxin  the  department  of  the 
Ain,  and  to  have  settled  in  Italy  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

BlBi.iOfiitAriiY  :  Aziilal,  Slum  li(i-<j<ili)lim.  cO.  Li'ghiirn.  pp. 
Sa.  aib,  4hi;  Ilei  liner's  Miiiidziiu  II.  Hi,  IKi ;  Confurte.  tsarc 
fia-Diiriit.  p.  Ifltl)  ( /  iHt.-^xiin  ;  (iros.s.  (IdUUt  Juihlkil,  \t\t.  22<1- 
2:i2,  .'iiiS,  .'>7ii :  Uenan-Ncuhauer.  Ijt-n  Kcrivaitift  Juifs  Fran- 
{•iiV,  pp.  "111.  mi :  It.  /•;. .;.  Iv.  lU,  aW;  Stelnsrlmfider,  ('(i(. 
BikII.  eol.aaj;  Ziinz.  Z.  (.'.  p.  MM. 
K.  C.  S.    K. 

Jacob  ben  Solomon  Zarfati :  Physician  who 
lived,  probably  at  Avignon,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  fourleenth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  north- 
ern France,  and  i.s  believed  to  have  settled  at  Avi- 
gnon after  tlie  banishiuenl  of  the  Jews.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  "  MishUenot  Ya'akob," 
which  is  still  e.vtant  in  maniiscri])t  (ISibliotheipie 
Nationale.  Paris,  iMS.  Xo.  137).  This  work  is  di- 
vided into  three  books,  which  liear  separate  titles,  as 
follows:  (1)  "  Het  Ya'akob,"  containing  allegorical 
interpretations  of  certain  Jiassages  of  the  I'enla- 
teucli;  ('3)  "Yeshu'ot  Ya'akob."  a  treatise  on  the 
ten  plagues  of  Egypt;  (3)  "  Kehillat  Ya'akob."  a 
theological  treatise  on  the  laws,  other  than  the  Ti-n 
Commaudments,  which  arc  believed  to  have  been 


given  on  Jlount  Sinai.  An  appendix,  entitled  "  Ebel 
Kabbati,"  contains  an  account  of  the  deathsof  three 
children  whom  Zarfati  lost  in  the  space  of  three 
months  during  the  plague  of  1395.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  the  headache  called  in  med- 
ical works"  vertiginc"  (Neubauer,  "Cat.  13odl."ls'o. 
2r>8-S.  2). 

BiBLiOGRAPiiv:   Renan-Neubauer,  Les  KcrivainsJui/K  Fran- 
9a/«,  pp.  364  ct  tifq. 
E.  c.  I.  Bu. 

Joseph  ben  Samuel  Zarfati  (called  by  Christian 
writers  Josiphon,  Giosifante,  Giuseppo  Gallo)  : 
Italian  physician;  lived  at  l{omein  the  lifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  He  ac(piired  early  in  life  ii  great 
reputation  in  his  profession;  and  the  privileges  that 
had  been  granted  (1504)  to  his  father  by  Pope  Ju- 
lius II.  were  extended  to  him.  These  were  renewed 
in  1.524  by  Leo  X.,  whoexpressed  himself  toward  the 
.lewish  iihysician  in  the  most  llattering  terms.  He 
was  the  more  willing,  said  he  in  his  patent,  to  grant 
these  |)rivileges  as  Josejih  was  no  less  magnanimous 
and  no  less  skilful  in  Ids  profession  than  was  his 
father. 

Joseph  was  well  versed  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and 
Arabic,  and  was  an  accomplished  Lalinist  and  Hel- 
lenist; he  possessed  also  a  wide  knowledge  of  math- 
ematics and  jihilosopliy.  He  was  the  teacher  of 
Teseo  Ambrogio,  subsequently  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  the  University  of  Bologna.  In  the  lat- 
ter partof  liis  life  .Joseph  met  with  many  misfortunes. 
An  unfaithful  .servant  tied  toConstantinoiile  with  all 
hi.s  savings.  Josejib  pursued  him  tbither,  but  was 
accu.sed  by  the  thief  as  a  spy  of  the  l)ope,  and  had 
to  .seek  safety  in  llighl.  During  the  siege  of  Home 
iu  1527  Jose))h  was  attacked  by  four  robbers.  He 
succeeded  in  escaping;  but  while  endeavoring  to 
reach  Vicovarohe  was  stricken  with  the  plague.  Be- 
fiised  entrance  to  the  city,  he  diei.1  without  assistance 
iu  the  open  held. 

liiiii.KiGRAPnv:  I'erlo  Valerlano,  Dc  Litlcrati>ruin   Iiifelicl- 
tiite  lAliri  /Jim,  pp.  lit  cl  .vi</.,  VKiilee,  ItKII ;  Viiifi'lsieiii  and 
Uleirur,  Gcschkhtc  dcr  Jutlcii  in  Hiim,  11.  83  ami  Inilcx. 
G.  1.  Bu. 

Samuel  Zarfati.     See  Jew.  Enctc.  xi.  31b. 

ZARFATI  :  Oriental  .Jewish  family,  traced  by 
the  liililiogia|ilier  Aznlai  to  a  line  of  French  rabbis 
descended  from  Kashi  through  his  grandson  Bnbbenu 
Tain. 

Elijah  Zarfati :  Moroccan  Talmudist :  cliief 
rabbi  of  Fez.  about  1770;  grandson  of  Samuel  Zar- 
fati. 

Joseph  Zarfati:  Turkish  rabbinical  scholar; 
lived  at  Adrianople  in  the  early  jiart  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  the  author  of  u  collection 
of  sermons  entitled  "  Yad  Yosef"  (1617). 

Samuel  Zarfati:  Chief  rabbi  of  Fez  in  the  eiglit- 
eenth  century;  died  1713;  grandson  of  Vidal  Zarfati 
II.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  "Ximmuki!  Shemu'el," 
in  which  he  defended  the  opinions  of  Maimonides. 

Vidal  Zarfati  I.  :  Moroccan  Talmudist  ;  lived 
at  Fez  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Ho  is  the  earliest 
known  member  of  the  family. 

Vidal  Zarfati  II.:  Chief  rabbi  of  Fez;  grand- 
son of  Vidal  Zarlati  I.;  lived  about  1660.  He  was 
tlie  autlior  of  "ijuf  Uebasli."  a  coinniciitary  on  the 
Talmud. 
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Zemab  Zarfati :  Talmudic  author  aud  chief 
rabbi  of  Tunis  in  the  curly  part  of  the  eigliteeuth 
century;  remarkable  for  the  number  of  his  pupils. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  dwelt  for  several 
years  at  Damascus;  but  his  last  daj'swere  passed  at 
Jerusalem.  Some  of  his  manuscript  notes  were  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  Joscpli  Cohen  Tauugi  in  his  "Bene  Yoscf. " 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Slicm  ha-GedoUm,  s.v. 

D.  JI.  Fii. 

ZARIFA :  Name  of  a  goddess  mentioned  in  a 
single  passage  of  the  Talmud  ('Ab.  Zarah  ISa)  as 
having  been  worshiped  at  Ashkelon.  Kohut,  Levy, 
aud  other  Jewish  le.\icographers  identif}-  her  with 
Serapis;  but  the  Hebrew  spelling  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  the  deity  was  the  goddess  Sarapia  or  Sera- 
pia,  another  name  of  Isis  Pharia,  whose  festival  was 
celebrated  in  April  (Preller,  "  Romische  ilythologie," 
3d  ed.,  ii.  383,  Berlin,  1883).  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, since  Zarifa  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Ashkelon,  that  she  is  to  be  identified  with  Derceto, 
who  was  wor.shiped  in  that  city  (Diodorus  Siculus, 
1.  4;  Ovid,  "Metamorphoses,"  iv.  3),  the  term  "za- 
rifa" (=  "composite")  being  especially  fitting  for  a 
goddess  represented  with  a  liuman  head  and  the 
body  of  a  fish.  Joseph  Halevy,  on  the  other  hand, 
suggests  ("Revue  Semilique,"  vi.  177)  that  Zarifa 
represents  the  Babylonian  divinity  Zarpanit,  wife  of 
Marduk.     For  a  variant  view  see  Ashkelon. 

Bibliography  :  Krauss,  Lehnuiii'ter,  U.,  s.v.;  Neubauer,  G.  T. 
p.  69. 
s.  M.  Sel. 

ZABKA.     Sec  Accents  in  ITkbrew. 

ZARKO,  JUDAH  BEN  ABRAHAM:  He- 
brew poet  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  his  style; 
flourished  at  Rhodes  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  Dur- 
ing a  residence  at  Constantinople  he  wrote  his 
"  Leheni  Yeliudah "  (Constantinople,  15G0),  which 
contains  an  allegory  on  the  soul,  metrical  and  non- 
metrical  poems,  and  epigrams  directed  against  vari- 
ous celebrities,  including  Maimonides  aud  Judali 
Sahara.  A  letter  written  by  him  to  congratulate 
Joseph  Hamon  on  his  marriage  is  given  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  anonymous  Hebrew  style-book  "  Ye- 
feh  Nof,"  and  some  of  his  shorter  poems  have  been 
published  by  Edelmann  in  his  "  Dibre  Hefez  "  (Lou- 
don, 1853). 

Bibliography  :  Stefnsclineider,  Cat.  nndl.  eols.  1371  ct  seq.; 
Gratz,  Gcsch.  ix.  395 ;  Fuenn,  Kcnesct  YisraeU  p.  395. 
J.  I.  Br. 

ZARZA,  SAMUEL  IBN  SENEH:  Spanish 
philosopher;  lived  at  Valencia  in  the  second  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  According  to  Zunz,  his 
surname  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  town  Zarza 
(=  "thorn-bush"),  and  is  accordingly  synonymous 
with  the  Hebrew  "seneh."  Of  his  life  no  details 
arc  known;  for  while  in  his  notes  on  the  "Sefer  ha- 
Yuhasin  "  (ed.  Filiitowski.  p.  226)  Samuel  Shalom 
states  that  Zarza  was  burned  at  the  stake  by  the 
tribunal  of  Valencia  on  the  denunciation  of  Isaac 
Campanton,  who  accused  him  of  denying  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  historians  have  proved  this  asser- 
tion a  mere  legenil.  Although  a  comparatively  un- 
important writer,  if  liis  two  works  may  serve  as  a 
criterion,  Zarza  ranked  liigh  in  the  estimation  of  Jiis 
contemporaries,  so  that  the  poet  Solomon  Reubeni 


of  Barceh.na  and  the  astronomer  Isaac  ibu  Al-Hadib 
composed  poems  in  his  lionor. 

Zarza  was  the  author  of  the  "Mckor  Ilayyirn,"  a 
philosophical  commentary  on  the  Pentaleucli  (Man- 
tua, 15.W);  and  of  tlie"Miklol  Yofi,"a  philiisopliical 
commentary  devoted  to  the  haggadot  found  in  both 
Talniudim  and  divided  into  151  chapters  and  seveu 
inuls  (Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  JISS."  No. 
1296).  In  the  introduction  to  the  latter  work  Zarza 
draws  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Jews 
of  Castile  in  his  time,  stating  that  in  Toledo  alone 
10.000  perished  in  the  course  of  the  war  between  Doa 
Pedro  and  his  brother  Henry.  In  his  "Mekor  Hay- 
yim, "  Zarza  mentions  four  other  writings  of  his  which 
are  no  longer  in  existence:  "Taharat  ha-Kodcsh," 
on  the  principles  of  religion;  " 'Ezem  ha-Dat"; 
"Zeror  ha-Mor  "  ;  and  "Magen  Abraham." 

Bibliography:  StelnschneMer.  Cat. Uo<i(. cols. 24flft-98 :  Uratz, 
Gcsch.  3d  ed.,  viii.  16.  Zi.  2-V-26. 
K.  I.  Bu. 

ZARZAL,  ABRAHAM  IBN  (called  Zarzar 
by  Arabic  chniniclers):  Siianish  physician  and  as- 
tronomer; flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century  at  the  court  of  the  Nasserites  in  Gra- 
uada,  where  a  certain  Pharez  ben  Abraham  iljii  Zar- 
zal,  who  may  have  been  liis  father,  was  pliysician  in 
ordinary  ("Monatsschrift,"  xxxiii.  479;  Steinschnei- 
der,  "  ifebr.  Uebers."  p.  272) ;  died  after  1369.  Fear- 
ing that  lie  might  become  involved  in  the  murder 
of  the  minister  Reduan,  he  retired  to  Castile,  where 
his  medical  and  astrological  fame,  as  well  as  the 
recommendation  of  Mohammed  IV.  of  Granada,  who 
was  in  friendly  relations  with  the  King  of  Castile, 
won  liiin  the  appointment  of  astrologer  and  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  Pedro  the  Cruel.  Abraham,  who 
gained  the  favor  of  the  king  and  was  constantly 
near  him,  took  every  opportunity  of  smootliing  over 
the  difiiculties  between  Castile  and  Granada.  It  is 
said  that  he,  like  other  astrologers,  prophesied  to 
Pedro  that  the  horoscope  of  his  nativity  destined 
him  to  become  the  mightiest  king  of  Castile,  to  con- 
quer the  Moors  everywhere,  aud  to  capture  Jerusa- 
lem. At  Seville,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
Pedro  summoned  Zarzal  and  said :  "  Abraham,  why 
have  the  events  of  mj'  life  been  opposite  to  all  that 
you  and  other  astrologers  have  prophesied  to  me?  I 
bid  you  tell  me  the  entire  truth  of  all  that  I  ask, 
concealing  nothing."  Abraham  replied:  "Your 
Majest}',  if  I  tell  the  whole  truth,  may  I  be  certain 
that  you  will  not  be  offended  thereby?"  Having 
been  reassured  on  this  point,  he  continued:  "Will 
one  perspire  who  takes  a  very  hot  bath  on  a  very 
cold  day  in  January?"  "Certainly,"  replied  the 
king.  "  Such  a  result  would  be  contrary  to  the  gov- 
erning constellation,"  said  Abraham:  "and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  horoscope  of  your  nativity :  your  sins 
and  your  government  have  brought  about  the  direct 
opposite." 

Abraham  was  actively  interested  in  the  religious 
and  philosophic  movements  of  the  time;  and  he  en- 
deavored to  gain  recognition  for  Judaism. 

Bibliography  :  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Cuetica.  Sumarin  tie  loft 
liejlfs  ill-  Esjiawi.  p.  75.  .M.idriii,  17.S1 ;  Rios,  Hisl.  ii.  353  ct 
sc<]..  :i:^')  <t  s,  (/.;  Griitz.  GcscJt.  '.Vl  ed..  vii.  '.i'}f>:  (iedaliah  ibn 
Yaljya.  .^Iinhlnlrl  lid-Kahhalah,  Sib  (ed.  Aiusterdiun)  ;  Je- 
silnirvii,  ed.  Kobali,  vi.  201  ct  seq.;  Munatssclirift,  xxxiii. 
477  ct  seq. 
s.  M.  K. 
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ZARZAL,  MOSES  IBN  :  Spanish  physician 
and  |ii»l;  |ih_\  ^iciaii  in  onliniiry  to  Henry  HI.  of 
Castile;  llourishcil  in  tlie  latter  half  of  the  four- 
teenth anil  the  tirst  part  of  the  tifteeuth  centnry ; 
son  of  Abraham  ihn  Zarzal.  On  March  (i,  UO-j,  lie 
was  at  Toro,  where  he  celebrated  the  birth  of  Jolm  H. 
in  a  poem  which  is  given  in  the  "Cancionero  de 
Uaena  "  (p.  23-.') :  and  in  l:J89,  1400,  and  1409  he  re- 
sided in  the  C'alle  de  IJehoyo  at  Segovia.  The  date 
of  his  death  can  not  be  determined:  the  epitaph 
found  at  Carmoua  stating  that  he  died  in  14H3  is  a 
forgery. 

BiBLIOc.R.iPiiY:  Juan  Rortriiniez  dp  Cuenca,  Sumarin  ilc  lnn 
ICeiics  lie  E.-ii(iii(i.  p.  ?.">.  Madrid.  17S1 ;  Kayserlinir.  Sijjlinr- 
diin,  pp.  .Ni  cf  .vf </..  SCi :  Criitz,  fVc-c/i.  viii.  iT  ;  Uios.  EkIikHiis. 
p.  419;  Idem.  Hist.  li.4:B:  Kavserliuff,  ISilil.  K^p.-Pni-t.-Jiiil. 
p.  Ill:  Fidel  Fita.  JIMoria  llilirca.  1.  313  t(  mil.:  linlctiii 
Aead.  HM.  ix.  316,  349;  xvil.  172  t(  scq. 
s.  M     K. 

ZAUSMER,  JACOB  DAVID  BEN  ISAAC  : 

Pnlish  Masorite  of  the  si.\leentli  and  seventeenth 
centuries:  rabbi  of  Zausnier,  near  Cracow ;  died  be- 
fore 1644.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Perush  lia- 
Massorah  "  and  of  the  "  Ta'anie  ha-Massorah  "  (Lu- 
blin, Kilfi):  the  former  work  elucidating  Masoretic 
problems  and  forming  a  sup|)lement  to  the  "  Sha'ar 
Sliihre  Luhot"  of  Elijah  Levita's  "  Massoret  ha- 
Massoret,"  while  the  "Ta'anie  ha-]Massorah  "  was  a 
commentary  on  the  Ma.sorah.  A  revised  and  aug- 
mented edition  was  published  by  his  sou  Judah. 
Isaac  Darshan  (ib.  1644),  who  speaks  of  his  father 
as  having  died. 

BiiiLiotiR.vpiiv:  V\ienn,  Kcticsct  Yi-iiarl.  p.  .i70:  Fiirst,  J3iW. 
Jwl.  ill.  M.3;  Stein-selineider,  Cat.  Bndl.  rois.  l:;r,(l-tis. 
.r  M.  Ski,. 

ZAUSMER,  JACOB  BEN  SAMUEL  :  Polish 
rabbi  and  preaclier;  nourished  at  Zausnier  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  tlie  author  of  the 
••net  Ya'akob"{Dyhernfurtli.  1696).  a  work  contain- 
ing 174  responsa.  In  the  preface  he  says  that  he 
wrote  also  ••Toledot  Ya'akob,"  homilies  on  the  Peu- 
tateiicli  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  parashiyyot. 

BIDLIOGR.VPMY  :  Fuenii,  Kencsct  Yisrael.  p.  H'O;  Fiirst,  i^^■^^ 
Juil.  til.  oij;  Steliisclmeldur,  Cat.  Bodt.  col.  12iiS. 
J.  M.  Ski.. 

ZAYIN  (r):  Seventh  letterof  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet. The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  In 
sound  tlie  letter  is  a  sonant  sibilant,  its  phonetic 
value  corresponding  to  the  English  "• /.."  It  inter- 
changes with  the  surd  sibilant  ('"s"),  and  occurs 
only  as  a  radical,  never  as  a  formative  element.  In 
the  later  jieriod  it  has  the  numerical  value  7. 

T.  I.   Hii. 

ZBARAZER.      Sec    Eiiuknku.vn/.,     Bknjamix 

Wol.K. 

ZBITKOVER,  SAMUEL.    See  Warsaw. 

ZEALOTS  (llrhrew.  Kanna'im)  :  Zealous  de- 
fenders of  the  Law  and  of  the  national  life  of  the 
.lewish  peo])le;  name  of  a  party  opposing  with  re- 
lentless rigor  any  attemiit  to  bring  Judea  under  the 
dominion  of  idolatrous  Home,  and  especially  of  tlic! 
aggressive  and  fanatical  war  jiarty  from  the  time  of 
Flerod  until  the  fall  of  .Iirusalemand  Masada.  The 
members  of  this  jiarty  bore  also  the  name  Sicahii. 
from  their  custom  of  going  about  with  daggers 
(••sicit")  hidden  beneath  their  cloaks,  with  which 
they  wouhl  stab  anyone  fouml  cominittiiig  a  sac- 


rilegious act  or  anything    provoking  anti-Jewisli 
feeling. 

Following  Josephus  ("B.  .1."  ii.  8,  S  1;  "Ant." 
xviii.  1,  t;§  1,  6l,  most  writers  consider  that  the  Zeal- 
ots were  a  so-called  fourth  party  founded  by  Judas 
the  Galilean  (see  Griltz,  ••Qesch."  iii.  2.'}2,  2r)9; 
Sehiuer,  "Gcsch."  1st  ed.,  i.  3,  486). 
Origin  and  This  view  is  contradicted,  however. 

Meaning     by  the  fact  that  llezekiali,  the  father 
of  of  Judas  the  Galilean,  hail  an  organ- 

the  Name,  i/cd  band  of  so-called  ••  robbers  "  which 
made  war  against  the  Idumeau  Herod 
C'B.  J."  i.  10,  §  5;  ••Ant."  .\iv.  9,  g  2),  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  the  system  of  organized  assassination 
practised  by  the  Zealots  was  in  e.\istcnce  during  the 
reign  of  Herod,  if  not  long  before  (see  below).  The 
name  "  Ivanna'im  "  (D'NJp;  not  "  Kenaim  "  as  given 
in  Ilerzog-IIauck,  "  Beal-Eiicyc."  1886,  s.r.  "Zelo- 
ten  ")  occurs  twice  in  the  Talmud:  in  Sanh.  i.\.  11 
and  in  Ab.  R.  N.  vi.  (where  the  other  version  has 
I'lpD  [•' Sicarii  "] ;  see  Schecliter's  edition,  pp.  31 
and  32).  The  former  passage  contains  a  statute, 
evidently  of  the  Maccabean  time,  declaring  that 
"Whosoever  steals  the  libation  cup  [Num.  iv.  7]  or 
curses  one  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Name  [  Lev. 
xxiv.  16,  Sifra]  or  has  sc.\ual  intercourse  with  a 
S^'rian  [heathen]  woman  shall  be  felled  by  the  Kan- 
na'im or  Zealots."  This  is  exphii:ied  in  the  Talmud 
(Sanh.  8'2a,  b;  Yer.  Sanh.  ix.  27b)  to  mean  that,  while 
the  acts  mentioned  are  not  causes  for  criminal  pro- 
cedure, they  fall  into  the  same  category  as  did  the 
crime  of  Zimri  the  son  of  Salu,  whom  Phinehas,  be- 
cause "he  was  zealous  for  his  God,"  slew  flagrante 
delicto  (Num.  xxv.  11-14).  Phinehas  is  set  up  as 
a  pattern,  being  called  "Kanna'i  ben  Kanna'i"  (a 
Zealot,  the  son  of  a  Zealot  1,  inasmuch  as  he  followed 
the  example  of  Levi,  the  son  of  Jacob,  who  avenged 
the  crime  perpetrated  upon  Dinah  by  killing  the 
men  of  Shcchem  (Sifre,  Num.  131 ;  Sanh.  83b ;  comp. 
Book  of  Jubilees,  xxx.  18,  '23,  where  Levi  is  said  to 
have  been  chosen  for  the  priesthood  because  lie  was 
zealous  in  executing  vengeance  upon  the  enenu'es  of 
Israel,  and  Judith  ix.  2-4,  where  Simeon  as  ancestor 
of  Judith  is  praised  for  his  zealous  act). 

This  unfailing  "zeal  for  the  Law"  became  the 
standard  of  piety  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabean 
struggle  against  the  liellenizers.  Thus  it  is  asserted 
that  when  Slattathias  slew  the  .Jew  whom  lie  saw 
.sacrificing  to  an  idol,  "he  dealt  zealously  for  the 
law  of  God,  as  did  Phinehas  unto  Zimri  the  son  of 
Salu":  and  Mattathias'  claim  of  descent  from  I'hin- 
elias  implies  that,  like  the  latter,  he  obtained  for 
his  house  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood 
(I  JIacc.  ii.  24,  26,  ,54).  Mattathias"  call,  "  Whoso- 
evcris  zealous  of  the  Law,  and  maiiitaineth  the  cove- 
nant, let  him  follow  me"  ii'/'.  verse  27:  <omp.  verses 
43-4.')),  whether  authentic  or  not,  is  practically  a 
recognition  of  a  league  of  Iviiina'im  or  Zealots,  no 
matter  when  or  by  whom  the  First  Book  of  Macca- 
bees was  wrillen.      Similarly   Elijah 

Phinehas    also  is  lauded  for  his  zeal  for  the  Law 

the  Model    (iV>.  verse .18:  comp.  I  Kingsxix.  10,  14; 
Zealot.       Ecclus.   [Simch]  xlviii.  '2):  and  later 
haggadists  declared  Phinehas  and  Eli- 
jah to  have  been  the  same  person  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex. 
vl.  18:    Pirke  K.  El.  xxix.,  xlvli).     Tlml  Phinehas 
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was  rcgariled  during  the  Maccabeau  reign  as  the 
type  of  true  (priestly)  piety,  iu  coutradistiuction  to 
tlie  Hellenizing  Sadducees  typified  liy  Zimri,  may  be 
learned  from  the  warning  said  to  have  been  addressed 
by  King  Jannaius  on  his  deathbed  to  his  wife :  "  Fear 
not  the  Pharisees  nor  the  Sadducees  [non-Pharisees], 
but  the  hypocrites  who  conduct  themselves  like 
Zimri  and  expect  the  reward  of  Pbinehas "  (So- 
tah  22b). 

Originally  the  name  "IKianna'im"  or  "Zealots" 
signified  religious  fanatics;  and  as  the  Talmudic 
traditions  ascribe  the  rigorous  laws  concerning  mar- 
riage with  a  non-Jewess  (Sanh.  82a)  to  the  Hasida;an 
bet  din  of  the  Hasmoneans,  so  probably  to  the  Zeal- 
ots of  the  Maccabean  time  are  due  the  rabbinical 
laws  governing  the  relations  of  Jews  to  idolaters, 
as  well  as  those  concerning  idols,  such  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  all  kinds  of  images  (Jlek.,  Yitro,  6)  and 
even  the  mere  looking  upon  them,  or  of  the  use  of 
theshadowof  anidol(Tosef.,  Shab.  xvii.  ;  'Ab.  Zarah 
iii.  8),  or  of  the  imitation  of  heathen  (Amorite)  cus- 
toms (Shab.  vi.  10;  Tosef.,  Shab.  vi.).  The  divine 
attribute  "  El  kanna  "  (—  "  a  jealous  God  "  ;  Ex.  xx. 
5;  Mek.,  Yitro,  I.e.)  is  significantly  explained  as 
denoting  that,  while  God  is  merciful  and  forgiving 
in  regard  to  every  other  transgression.  He  exacts 
vengeance  in  the  case  of  idolatry:  "As  long  as  there 
is  idolatry  in  the  world,  there  is  divine  wrath" 
(Sifre,  Deut.  96;  Sanh.  x.  6;  comp.  I  Jlacc.  iii.  8). 

Regarding  the  original  Zealots  or  Kauna'im,  the 
source  from  which  Josephus  derived  bis  description 
of  the  Essenes,  and  which  has  been  preserved  in  more 
complete  form  in  Hippoh'tus,  "Origenis  Philoso- 
phumena  sive  Omnium  Hjiercsium  Refulatio,"  ix. 
26  (ed.  Dunker,  1859,  p.  482;  comp.  Jew.  Encvc. 
V.  228-230),  has  the  following: 

"  Some  of  tbese  [Essenes]  observe  a  still  more  rfffid  practise 
in  not  bundling  or  looking  at  a  coin  bearinsr  an  image,  saying 
that  one  should  neither  carry  nor  look  at  nor  fashion  any  image  ; 
nor  will  they  enter  a  city  at  the  gate  of  which  statues  are 
erected,  since  they  consider  it  unlawful  to  walk  under  an 
Image  [comp.  Sifra,  Kedoshim,  i.:  Sliab.  U9a ;  Yer.  'Ab.  Zarah 
iii.  4~b-4-3b].  Others  threaten  toslay  any  uncircumcised  Gentile 
who  listens  to  a  discourse  on  God  and  His  laws,  unless  he  under- 
goes the  rite  of  circumcision  [comp.  Sanh.  .59a;  Sifre,  Deut. 
345] ;  should  he  refuse  to  do  so,  they  kill  him  instantly.  From 
this  practise  they  have  received  the  name  of  'Zealots'  or  '  Sl- 
carii.'  Others  again  call  no  one  Lord  except  God,  even  though 
one  should  torture  or  kill  them." 

It  is  only  this  last  jioint  which  Josephus  singles 
out  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Zealots  of  his  da3-("B.  J." 
ii.  8,  §  1;  "Ant."  xviii.  1,  §§  1-6)  in  order  to  give 
them  the  character  of  political  extremists;  the  rest 
he  omits.  But  even  here  he  misstates  the  facts.  The 
principle  that  God  alone  is  King  is  essentially  a  re- 
ligious one.  It  found  expression  in  the  older  liturgy 
(comp.  "Beside  Thee  we  have  no  King,"  in  "Emet 
we-Yazzib";  "Rule  Thou  alone  over  us,"  in  the 
eleventh  benediction  of  the  "Shemoneh  'Esreli"; 
"And  be  Thou  alone  King  over  us,"  in  "U-Beken 
Ten  Pahdeka";  "We  have  no  King  besides  Thee," 
in"Abinu  Malkcnu  "  and  in  "Yir'u  'Enenu  ").  Ex- 
pressed in  1  Sam.  viii.  7,  and  deemed  by  the  Rabbis 
to  be  expressed  also  in  Num.  xxiii.  21  and  Deut. 
xxxiii.  5  (see  Targ.  to  Sifre,  Deut.  346;  Musaf  of 
Rosh  ha-Shanah;  comp.  also  III  Sibyllines,  ii. ;  III 
Mace.  ii.  4),  it  was  to  be  pronounced  in  the  "  Shema'  " 
twice  a  day  (Ber.  ii.  1 :  Friedmann  in  his  edition  of 


Sifre,  p.  72b,  note,  erroneously  ascribes  the  institu- 
tion to  the  time  of  the  Roman  oppression).  As  early 
as  63  B.C.  the  Pharisaic  elilers  in  tlie  name  of  the  na- 
tion declared  to  Pompey  that  it  was  not  befitting  for 
them  to  be  ruled  by  a  king,  because  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment received  from  their  forefathers  was  that  of 
subjection  to  the  priests  of  the  God  they  worshiped, 
whereas  the  present  descendants  of  the  priests 
(Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus)  sought  to  introduce  an- 
other form  of  government  which  would  make  slaves 
of  them  (.Josephus,  "Ant."  xiii.  3,  §  2).  The  king- 
ship of  God  is  indeed  especiallj'  accentuated  in  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  composed  at  that  time  (ii.  36; 
v.  22;  vii.  8;  xvii.  1,  32,  38,  51).  "Either  God  is 
your  king  or  Nebuchadnezzar"  (Sifra,  Kedoshim, 
at  the  close);  "Whoso  takes  upon  himself  the  yoke 
of  the  Torah  will  have  the  yoke  of  the  worldly 
power  removed  from  liim,"  says  R.  Nehunya  ben 
ha-Kanah  ("  the  Zealot"  ;  see  Geiger's  "Zeitschrift," 
ii.  38;  comp.  Ab.  R.  N.  xx.  [ed.Schechter,  p.  72]); 
"  My  mother's  sons  were  incensed  against  me  "  (Cant, 
i.  6);  "These  are  Sanhedrin  "  [''Boulai"]  of  Judea 
who  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  Holy  One  and  set  over 
themselves  a  human  king."  See  also  Philo's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Essenes  in  "Quod  Probus  Liber  Est," 
g§  12-13:  "They  condemn  masters;  even  their  most 
cruel  and  treacherous  oppressor  J^Herod]  could  not 
but  look  upon  them  as  free  men." 

The  reign  of  the  Idumean  Herod  gave  the  impetus 
for  the  organization  of  the  Zealots  as  a  political 
party.  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion  (Ptollion),  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrin,  at  first  opposed  Herod,  but 
.seem  to  have  preferred  a  pa.ssi  ve  resignation  in  the  end 
(Josephus,  "Ant."  xiv.  9,  §4;  xv.  1,  § 
Organiza-  1 ;  xv.  7,  i;  10;xv.  10.  %4);  though  there 
tion  as  a  were  those  who  "  could  by  no  torments 
Political  be  forced  to  call  him  [Herod]  king," 
Party.  and  who  pei'sistcd  in  opposing  his  gov- 
ernment. Hezckiah  and  his  so-called 
"  band  of  robbers,"  who  were  the  first  to  fall  as  vic- 
tims under  Herod's  bloodthirsty  rule  ("B.  J."  i.  10, 
§  .5 ;  "  Ant. "  xiv.  9,  §§  2-3),  were  by  no  means  common 
robbers.  Josephus,  following  his  sources,  bestows 
the  name  of  "robbers"  upon  all  the  ardent  patriots 
who  would  not  endure  the  reign  of  the  usurper  and 
who  fled  with  their  wives  and  children  to  the  raves  and 
fortresses  of  Galilee  to  fight  and  to  die  for  their  con- 
viction and  their  freedom  ("Ant."  xiv.  1.5,  §§  4-6; 
XV.  8,  g§  3-4 ;  xvii.  10,  g§  .5-8 ;  xx.  8,  §g  .5-0 ;  "  B.  J. " 
i.  18,  §  1;  ii.  13,  §§  2-4;  iv.  4,  g  3;  and  elsewhere). 
All  these  "robbers"  were  in  reality  Zealots.  Jose- 
phus relates  of  one  of  them  that  he  slew  his  wife  and 
his  seven  sons  rather  than  allow  them  to  be  slaves  to 
the  Idumean  Herod  ("Ant."  xiv.  1.5,  §  5;  "B.  J."  i. 
16,  g  4);  this  man  is  jjossibly  identical  with  Taxo, 
the  Levite  mentioned  iu  the  "Assumptio  Jlosis," 
ix.  1-7,  as  undergoing  a  martyr's  death  in  a  cave 
with  his  seven  sons,  saying:  "  Let  us  die  rather  than 
ti-ansgress  the  commands  of  the  Lord  of  Lords,  tlie 
God  of  our  fathers;  for  if  we  do  this  our  blood  will 
be  avenged  before  the  Lord  "  (comp.  Charles,  "The 
Assumption  of  Moses,"  1897,  p.  36,  who  suggests 
the  original  reading  XJpH  [''  the  Zealot "]  in  place 
of  XDpn,  which  he  considers  a  corruption  of  the 
copyist;  see  also  Schilrer,  "Gesch."  1st  ed.,  iii.  3, 
217,  and  Charles,  I.e.  pp.   Iv.-lviii.).     Sepphoris  ia 
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Galilee  seems  to  have  been  the  main  fortress  in  wliich 
tlic  Zealots  concentrated  their  forces  ("Ant."  xiv. 
1"),  §  4;  .wii.  10.  ^  o). 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  punishing  the  crimes  of 
idolatry  and  bloodshed  committed  bj-  Ilerod  that 
tiie  Zealots  of  Jerusalem  (irst  appeared  with  daggers 
("sicffi  ")  hidden  underneath  their  cloaks,  bent  upon 
slaying  the  Idumean  despot.  Josephus  relates 
("Ant."  .w.  8,  S;^  1-4)  that  it  was  the  introduction 

of  Roman  institutions  entirelj'  antag- 

The  onistic  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  such 

Sicarii.       as   the   gymnasium,    the  arena,  and, 

above  all,  the  trophies  (that  is,  images 
to  which  homage  was  to  be  paid),  which  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  people.  Ten  citizens  of  Jeru- 
salem swore  vengeance  against  Ilerod  as  an  enemy 
of  the  nation,  and,  with  concealed  daggers,  went 
into  the  theater,  where  Ilerod  was  supposed  to  be, 
in  order  to  slay  him  there.  Owing,  however,  to  his 
system  of  espionage.  Herod  was  informed  of  the  con- 
spiracy in  time,  and  so  escaped,  while  the  conspira- 
tors suffered  death  with  great  torture,  but  gloried  in 
their  martyrdom.  The  people  sympathized  with 
them,  and  in  their  wrath  tore  to  ]neces  the  spy  who 
had  discovered  tlie  plot.  Anotlier  outburst  of  in- 
dignation on  the  part  of  the  Zealots  occurred  when 
Ilerod,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  placed  a  large 
golden  eagle  over  the  great  gate  of  the  Tenijjle.  Two 
masters  of  the  J^aw.  Judali  ben  Sarifai  and  Matta- 
thiasben  JIargalot,  exhorted  their  disciples  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  rather  than  allow  this  violation  of  the 
JIdsaic  law.  which  forbids  as  idolatry  the  use  of 
such  images;  and  forty  young  men  with  these  two 
teachers  at  their  head  pulled  down  the  golden  eagle, 
for  which  act  the  entire  company  suffered  the  cruel 
penallv  of  death  by  tire  iiillicteil  bv  order  of  Ilerod 
("B.  J."  i.  3H,  S  3;  •'Ant."  xvii.  6,"§g  2-4). 

The  spirit  of  this  Zealot  movement,  however,  was 
not  crushed.  No  sooner  had  Ilerod  died  (4  c.e.)  than 
the  people  cried  out  for  revenge  (''Ant."  xvii.  9, 
§  1 ) and  gave  Arcbelaus  no  peace.  Judca  was  full  of 
rolibcr  bands,  says  Josephus  (I.e.  10,  t;  8).  the  lead- 
ersof  which  each  desired  to  be  a  king.     It  was  then 

that  Judas,  the  son  of  Ilezekiah,  the 

Judas,        above-mentioned    robber-ca|itain.    or- 

the  Zealot    gani/.ed  his  forces  for  revolt,  first,  it 

Leader.       seems,  against  tlie  Ib^rodian  dynasty, 

anil  then,  when  tjuirinus  introduced 
the  census,  against  submission  to  the  rule  of  Home 
and  its  taxation.  Little  reliance,  however,  can  be 
placed  upon  Josephus  regarding  the  character  of 
Judas:  a  t  one  pointtliis  author  describes  him  as  a  lead- 
er "desirous  only  of  the  royal  title  "  and  bent  uiion 
'■  pillaging  and  destroying  people's  junperty"  with 
the  aid  of  "a  nnillitiide  of  men  of  protligate  char- 
acter"; elsewhere  ("  B.  J."  ii.  H.  §  i;  "Ant," 
xviii.  1,  ^S  1,  (j;  comp.  "  B.  J."  ii.  17.  5?  S)  he 
mentions  Judas  as  "the  foiuider  of  the  fourth  sect 
of  Jewish  philosophy,  who  taught  that  God  is  the 
only  Huler  and  Lord,  and  neither  death  nor  any 
dread  .should  make  them  call  any  man  Lord"; 
niul  at  the  same  time  he  says,  "The  nation  was 
infected  with  their  doctrine  to  an  incredible  de- 
gree, which  became  the  cause  of  its  nniny  misfor- 
tunes, the  robberies  and  murders  committed." 
Judas  Tin;  G.\i. II. i;.VN,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  is  spo- 
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ken  of  in  Ecel.  R.  i.  11  as  one  of  the  scholarly  Hasi- 
dim  to  whom  in  the  world  to  come  God  shall  join 
a  band  of  the  righteous  to  place  him  at  His  side  be- 
cause he  failed  to  receive  due  homage  as  a  martyr 
(see  Derenbourg,  "Palestine,"  p.  161). 

It  was  under  the  leadershi])  of  Judas  and  of  his 
sons  and  grandson  that  the  Zealots  became  an  ag- 
gres.siveand  relentless  |)olilical  party  which  would 
brook  no  compromise  and  would  have  no])eace  with 
Rome.  They  were  tho.se  who  would  bring  about 
"the  kingdom  of  heaven."  that  is,  the  kingship  of 
God,  "by  force  and  violence"  (Malt.  xi.  1'2).  Of 
Judas'  three  sons,  Jacob  and  Simon  fell  as  martyrs 
to  their  cause  in  oppo,sing  the  Roman  lule  under  Ti- 
berius Alexander  ("'Ant."  xx.  5,  t?  2);  his  other  son, 
Menahem,  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  revolt  in  66, 
and  was  slain  on  account  of  his  tyranny  by  rivals  in 
his  own  party  when,  surrounded  with  royal  pomp, 
he  went  up  to  the  Temple  to  be  crowned  ("  B.  J." 
ii.  17,  §§  8-9;  comp.  i/i.  $;  3  and  "Vita,"  S  5).  Rab- 
binical tradition  alludes  to  Meuahem's  Messiahship 
when  stating  that  the  Jlessiah's  name  is  Jlenahem 
the  son  of  Hezekiah  (Sanh.  98b);  and  according  to 
Geiger  ("Zeitschrift,"  vii.  176-178).  he  is  the^one 
who  went  ui)  with  eighty  couples  of  disciples  of  the 
Law  equip])ed  with  golden  armor  and  crying  out: 
"Write  upon  the  born  of  the  ox.  '  Ye  [yielding 
Pharisees]  have  no  share  in  the  God  of  Israel!'" 
(Yer.  Hag.  ii.  77b).  His  kinsman  and  successor  at 
Masada  was  the  Zealot  leader  Kleazar  ben  Jair  ("B. 
J."  ii.  17.  §§  9-10;  vii.  9).  In  the  speech  attributed 
to  him  he  declares  that  it  is  a  glorious  privilege  to 
die  for  the  principle  that  none  but  God  is  the  true 
Ruler  of  mankind,  and  that  rather  than  yield  to 
Rome,  which  is  slavery,  men  should  slay  their  wives 
and  children  and  themselves,  since  their  souls  will 
live  forever  ((i.  8,  S;S;  6-7).  This  is  certainly  not 
the  language  and  con<luct  of  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
"  robbers,"  as  Jo.sepluis  persi.sts  in  callingthis  jiarty. 
In  their  opposition  to  Rome  the  Zealots  were  clearly 
inspired  by  religious  motives  (Geiger,  "Zeitschrift." 
V.  268  ft  ifi/. :  Grittz,  "Gescli."  iii.^4,  2.-19.  79.5-797). 

As  stated  by  Josephus  ("B.  J."  iv.  3,  g  9).  they 
boastfully  called  themselves  by  the  name  of  "Kan- 
na'im  "  (Zealots)  on  account  of  their  religious  zeal. 
The  right  of  the  Kanna'im  to  assassinate  any  non- 
Jew  who  dared  to  enter  the  consecrated  parts  of  the 
Temple  was  ollicially  recognized  in  a  statute  in- 
scribed upon  the  Temple  wall  and  discovered  In' 
Clermont  Ganneau  in  1S71  (sec  SchHrer,  "Gesch." 
1st  ed..  ii.  3,  274;  comp.  Jo.seiihus,  "  B.  J."  vi.  2. 
§4;  both  Dereidjourgand  Griltz  ["Gescli."  iii.  4,  2'25] 
misunderstood  the  passage).  "Kanna'im"  was  the 
name  for  those  zealous  for  the  honor  and  sjuictily  of 
the  Law  as  well  as  of  the  sjincluary.  and  for  this 
reason  they  at  first  met  witii  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  the  people  and  of  the  Pharisaic 
leaders,  particularly  those  of  the  rigid  .school  of 
Shammai.  It  was  only  after  they  had  been  so  car- 
ried away  by  their  fanatic  zeal  as  to  become  wanton 
destroyers  of  life  and  jiroperty  throughout  the  land 
that  they  were  denounced  .•!<  heretic  Galileans  (Vad. 
iv.  8)  and  "murderers"  (D'Jni"iri;  So(ah  ix.  9)  and 
that  their  principles  were  repudiated  by  tlie  peace- 
loving  Phari.sees. 

When,  in  the  year  5,  JuUas  of  Gamala  in  Galilee 
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started  his  orgauizetl  opposition  to  Rome,  lie  was 
joined  by  one  of  tlie  leaders  of  tlie  Pharisees,  H. 
Zadok,  a  disciple  of  Shiininiai  and  one  of  tlie  tiery 
patriots  and  popular  heroes  who  lived  to  witness 
the  tragic  end  of  .Jerusalem  ("Ant."  xviii.  11;  Git. 
50a:  Grittz,  "Geseh."  iii.  4,  259,  796,  and  I.  U. 
Weiss,  "Dor  Dor  we-Dorshaw,"  i.  177,  against 
Geiger,  "Zeitschrift,"  v.  208).  Tlie 
Their         taking  of  the  census  liy  Quirinus,  tlie 

History.  Roman  procurator,  for  the  purpose 
of  ta.vation  was  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  Roman  enslavement;  and  the  Zealots*  call  for 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  oppressor  was  responded 
to  entlui.siastically.  The  anti-Roman  spirit  of  the 
Zealots,  as  Griitz  has  shown  (l.<:.),  found  its  echo 
cliietly  in  the  school  of  Shammai,  whose  members 
did  not  shrink  from  resorting  to  the  sword  as  the 
ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  tlie  Law  when  anti- 
heatlien  measures  were  to  be  adopted  (Shab.  17a; 
Weiss,  I.e.  p.  186).  A  great  many  of  the  laws  that 
are  so  strikingly  hostile  to  idols  and  idolaters  ('Ab. 
Zarah  20a,  Tosef.,  'Ab.  Zarah,  iii.  3;  Sanh.  63b; 
and  elsewhere)  appear  to  have  emanated  from  these 
times  of  warfare  against  Rome  (Grjttz,  "Gesch." 
iii.  4,  471),  though  such  views  were  expressed  as 
early  as  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus  (see  Jcbilees, 
Booic  OF). 

The  call  for  political  activity  was  renewed  with 
greater  force  when,  after  the  death  of  Agrippa  I. 
in  the  year  44,  Jiidea  became  more  emphatically  a 
province  of  Rome  and  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem 
was  again  deprived  of  its  jurisdiction.  Numerous 
bauds  of  Zealots  under  the  leadership  of  Tholomj', 
Amram,  Ilanibas  (Tahina  '/),  and  Eleazar(seo  below) 
roamed  through  the  land,  fanning  local  strifes  into 
wars  of  rebellion;  but  in  every  case  they  w'ere  ulti- 
matel}'  defeated,  and  their  leaders  were  either  be- 
headed or  banished  for  a  time  ("Ant,"  xx.  1,  §  1). 
Soon  afterward  Jacob  and  Simon,  sons  of  Judas  the 
Galilean,  as  mentioned  above,  organized  a  revolt 
against  Tiberius  Alexander,  and  paid  the  penalty 
of  crucifixion  (47).  But  matters  reached  a  climax 
under  the  procurators  Cuinanus,  Felix,  and  Florus 
(49-64),  who  vied  with  one  another  in  bloodthirsty 
cruelty  and  tj'rann}- when  the  Zealot  leaders,  in  their 
desperate  struggle  against  the  overwhelming  power 
of  an  implacable  enemj-,  resorted  to  extreme  meas- 
ures in  order  to  force  the  people  to  action. 

Three  men  are  singled  out  by  Josephus  and  in 
rabbinical  tradition  as  having  shown  boundless  feroc- 
itj'  in  their  warfare  against  Rome  and  Romanizers: 
Ei-EAZ.\K  B.  DiN.\i,  Amram  ("Ant."  xx.  1,  §  1;  8, 
S  •')),  and  Tahina  (Josephus  has  "Hanibas,"  not 
"Hannibal"  as  Griitz  reads,  and  in  "B.  J."  ii.  13, 
§4,  "Alexander";  conip.  Sotah  ix.  9;  Cant.  R.  iii.  5: 
Griitz,  "Gesch."  iii.  4,  431).  Of  Eleazar  ben  Dinai 
and  Amram  it  is  said  in  the  last-cited  passage  that 
"they  desired  to  urge  the  Jlessianic  deliverance  of 
Israel,  but  fell  in  the  attempt."  Regarding  Eleazar 
ben  Dinai  (corap.  Kil.  v.  10)  and  Taliina  (called  also 
the  "Pharisaic  saint ").  R.  Johanau  b.  Zakkai  relates 
in  Sotah  I.e.  that,  on  account  of  the  frequent  mur- 
ders committed  bj-  them  and  which  won  them  the 
epithet  of  "murderers,"  the  Mosaic  law  concerning 
expiation  for  unknown  slain  ones  ("  'eglah  'arufah  ") 
was  set  in  abeyance.     Obviously  Josephus  misrep- 


resents these  Zealot  leaders,  who,  while  tyrannical 
and  cruel,  were  certainly  no  "robbers."     However, 
theirdealings  with  property, especially 
Misrepre-     that  belonging  to  those  suspected  of 
sented  by    trieudliness  to  Rome,  created  anarchy 
Josephus.    throughout  the  land,  as  may  be  learned 
from   the   rabl)inical   legislation   con- 
cerning the  "sikarikon"  (Git.   v.  6.  55b;  Yer.  Git. 
V.  47b).     One  of  these,  named  Doras  and  mentioned 
by  Josephus  (i.e.),  has  become,  like  Eleazar  ben  Dinai, 
proverbial  in  rabbinical  literature  (Men.  57a;   Yer. 
Shab.  14a,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  a  type  of  a  vo- 
racious eater). 

As  the  oppression  of  the  Roman  procurators  in- 
creased, so  also  the  passion  and  violence  of  the  Zeal- 
ots grew  in  intensity,  alVecting  all  the  discontented, 
while  one  pseudo-Messiah  after  another  appeared 
arousing  the  hope  of  the  pc^ople  for  deliverance 
from  the  Roman  yoke  ("Ant."  xx.  5,  §  1 ;  9,  g  10; 
"B.  J."  ii.  13,  g  5).  It  was  quite  natural  that  under 
the  name  of  Sicarii  all  kinds  of  corrupt  elements, 
men  eager  for  pillage  and  murder,  should  join  the 
party,  spreading  terror  through  the  laud.  Finally 
the  barbarities  of  Albinus  and,  above  all,  of  Gessius 
Florus  precipitated  the  crisis  and  pla^'cd  into  the 
hands  of  the  terrorists  ("Ant."  xx.  9-11 ;  "B.  J."  ii. 
14-15).  The  issue  was  between  the  peace  party, 
which  was  willing  to  yield  to  cruel  Rome,  and  the 
war  party,  which,  while  relying  on  God's  help,  de- 
manded bold  action  ;  and  under  the  leadership  of  the 
priestly  governor  of  the  Temple,  Eleazar  ben  Ana- 
nia,  who  refused  to  receive  gifts  from  or  offer  sac- 
rifice on  behalf  of  Rome,  the  latter  party  prevailed 
("B.  J."  ii.  17,  §  2),  another  priest  belonging  to  the 
Shammaite  party,  Zacliariali  b.  Amphicalos,  having 
decided  in  favor  of  Eleazar  (Tosef..  Shab.  xvii.  6;  Git. 
.56a;  Gratz,  "Gesch."  iii.  4,  4.53-4.58,  818).  At  this 
opportune  time  Menahem,  the  son  of  Judas  tlie  Gali- 
lean, seized  the  fortress  Masada  in  Galilee,  killed  the 
Roman  garrison,  and  then  drove  the  Romans  out  of 
other  fortresses;  and  finally  his  kinsman  and  succes- 
sor as  master  of  Masada,  Eleazar  ben  Jair,  took  up 
the  war  of  rebellion  against  Rome  and  carried  it  to 


the  very  end  ("B.  J."  ii.  17, ; 


7,  10).     True  to  the 


Shammaite  principle  that  warfare  against  the  hea- 
then possessors  of  Palestine  is  permitted  even  on  the 
Sabbath  (Shab.  19a;  Griitz,  I.e.  pp.  796-797),the  war 
was  carried  on  by  the  Zealots  on  that  day  ("B.  J." 
ii.  19,  §  2),  and  the  Romans  were  everywhere  over- 
powered and  annihilated,  Simon  bar  Giora  being  one 
of  the  heroic  leaders  whom  none  could  resist.  The 
whole  army  of  Cestius,  who  had  brought  twelve 
legions  from  Antiocli  to  retrieve  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman   garrison,   was  annihilated  by 

Zealots  the  Zealots  under  the  leadership  of  Bar 
Annihilate  Giora  and  Eleazar  ben  Simon  the  priest. 

Cestius'       The  Maccabean  days  seemed  to  have 

Army.  returned ;  and  the  patriots  of  Jerusa- 
lem celebrated  the  j'ear  66  as  the  year 
of  Israel's  deliverance  from  Rome,  and  commemo- 
rated it  with  coins  bearing  the  names  of  Eleazar 
the  priest  and  Simon  the  prince  (Bar  Giora  [?], 
or  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  as  Griitz  has  it;  "B.  J."  ii. 
19.  g^  1  et  seq.,  20,  §^  1-5;  Griitz,  I.e.  pp.  469-470, 
.509.  818-841). 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Zealots  in  Jerusa- 
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lem  set  the  whole  province  of  Galilee  ahkize.  Al- 
ways a  hotbed  of  revolution,  it  at  once  bei^an  an  in- 
surrection, and  its  thousands  soon  rallied  round  the 
fiery  Zealot  leaders  John  Inn  fjcvi  of  Giscala  ("  Gush- 
halab  ").  Justus  the  son  of  Pistus,  Josluia  ben  Sapliia 
of  Tiberias,  and  Joseph  of  Gauiala  ("B.  J."  ii.  21, 
§l;iv.  4,  §13;  "Vita."  s-^  13,  27,  ;io-3G).  Only 
Sepphoris,  a  city  full  of  aliens,  obstinately  refused  to 
join  the  revolution.  Josephus  was  sent  by  the  Jeru- 
salem Sanhedriu,  composed  chiefly  of  Zealots,  for 
the  purpose  of  prevailing  upon  the  Sepphorites  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  Agripjia  II.  and  Home,  and  to 
help  Galilee  work  liand  in  hand  witli  the  authorities 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  liberation  of  Judea;  but  he  de- 
ceived the  Zealots  and  played  into  the  hands  first  of 
Agrippa  and  then  of  Home.  His  •' De  Bello  Juda- 
ico"  and  his  "Vita,"  written  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasing  his  Roman  masters,  are  full  of  asper- 
sions upon  the  character  of  the  Zealots  and  their 
leaders. 

The  year  67  saw  the  beginning  of  the  great  war 
with  the  Roman  legions,  first  under  Vespasian  and 
then  under  Titus;  and  Galilee  was  at 
The  Final  the  outset  cho.seu  as  the  seat  of  war. 
Stage.  The  Zealots  fought  with  almost  super- 
human powers  against  warriors  trained 
in  countless  battles  waged  in  all  parts  of  the  known 
world,  and  wlien  they  succumbed  to  superior  mili- 
tary skill  and  overwhelming  numbers,  often  only 
after  some  act  of  treachery  within  tiie  Jewish  camp, 
they  died  with  a  fortitude  and  a  spirit  of  heroic 
martyrdom  which  amaze<l  and  overawed  their  vic- 
tors. Josephus'  own  description  of  the  tragic  end 
of  the  last  great  Zealot  leader,  Elea/.ar  ben  Jair,  and 
his  men  after  the  siege  and  final  capture  of  Masada 
("B.  J."  vii.  8-9)  is  the  best  refutation  of  his  nudi- 
cious  charges  against  them. 

At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  Zealots  were  not 
deterred  even  by  the  defeat  in  Galilee  and  the  terri- 
ble massacre  of  their  compatriots;  their  faith  in  the 
final  victory  of  the  Holy  City  and  its  massive  walls 
remained  unshaken.  ]5ut  there  were  too  much 
enmity  and  strife  between  them  and  tlie  ruling  body, 
the  Sanhedriu,  which  they  distrusted  ;  and  their  own 
leaders  were  also  divided.  Instead  of  working  after 
the  clearly  inappcd-o<it  jilan  of  one  powerful  leader, 
they  had  their  forces  split  u])  into  sections,  one  under 
Simon  bar  Oiora.  another  under  Eleazar  ben  Simon 
and  Simon  b.  Jair  (K/.ron).  a  third  under  John  of 
Giscala.  and  a  fourth,  consisting  chiefly  of  .semi- 
barbarous  Idumeans,  under  Jacob  ben  Sosas  and 
Simon  ben  Kathla  ("  B.  J."  v.  6,  §S  2-3;  vi.  1).  In 
order  to  force  the  wealthy  ami  more  ]>eaceably  in- 
clined citizens  to  action,  the  Zealots  in  their  fury  set 
(ire  to  the  storehouses  containing  the  corn  needed 
for  the  support  of  the  jieople  during  the  siege  ("  B. 
J."  V.  1,  §  4).  This  tragic  event  is  recorded  in  Ab. 
R.  N.  \l\ci\.  Scheehter.  p.  32),  the  only  Talnuid- 
ical  passage  that  mentions  the  Kanna'im  asa  political 
party.  The  second  versinn  (cd.  Scheehler.  p.  31) 
lias  "Sicurii  "  instead,  ami  agrees  with  Gi!.  T)!!,  Lam. 
R.  i.  5,  and  Eccl.  R.  vii.  11  in  mentioning  three  rich 
men  of  Jerusjdem  who.  being  inclined  to  make 
peace  with  the  Romans,  had  their  storehouses 
burned  by  the  Zealots:  namely.  Ben  Kalba  Sliabuu*. 
Ben  Zizit  ha-Kassat,  ami  Nieodeinus(Nikomedes  ben 


Gorion;  seeGriltz,  I.e.  pp.  .">27-528;  Derenbourg,  I.e. 
p.  284).  In  Eccl.  R.  vii.  11  the  instigation  of  the 
burning  of  the  storehouses  is  ascribed  to  the  leader 
of  the  Zealots  ("Hesli  Barione";  see  the  articles 
AiiisA  S.\KK.vu.\  and  Ben  B.\ti.\ii). 

Simon  bar  Giora  and  John  of  Giscala  survived  the 
fall  of  Jeru.salem.  and  were  taken  as  captives  to 
Rome  to  glorify  Titus'  triumph;  the  former,  with  a 
rope  around  his  head,  was  dragged  to  the  Forum  and 
cast  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  ("  U.  J."  v.  5,  ^  6). 
Most  of  the  Zealots  fell  under  the  sword  or  other  in- 
struments of  death  and  torture  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  such  as  fled  to  Alexandria  or  Cyrenaica 
roused  b}'  their  unyielding  hostility  to  Home  the 
oppo.sition  of  those  eager  for  peace,  until  thej'  too 
finally  met  the  same  tragic  fate  ("B.  J."  vii.  6, 
§^1-0;  10,  s;S  1-4).  Itwas  a  desperate  and  mad  spirit 
of  defiance  which  animated  them  all  and  made  them 
prefer  horrible  torture  an<l  death  lo  Roman  servi- 
tude. History  has  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  deemed  the  schoolhouse  (see  Jo- 
n.\N.\N  BEN'  Z.\kk.\i)  of  more  vital  importance  to 
the  Jews  than  state  and  Temple;  but  the  Zealot, 
too,  deserves  due  recognition  for  his  sublime  type 
of  steadfastness,  as  George  Eliot  points  out  in  her 
"Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such  "  (1879,  ji.  212). 

Among  the  disciples  of  Jesus  there  is  mentioned 
a  Simon  the  Zealot  (Luke  vi.  l.^i;  Acts  i.  13);  for  the 
same  person  Matt.  x.  4  and  Mark  iii.  18  have  "the 
Canaanite,"  obviously  a  corruption  of  'KJpn  T'ha- 
Kanna'i "  =  "  the  Zealot "). 

Bini.innRAPnv:    Hamhurger,  Ii.  B.  T.  It.  1288-1296;    (jratz, 
Gcsc/i.  lif.  4  and  Index. 
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ZEBAHim  ("Animal  Sacrifices"):  Treatise  iu 
the  .Mishnuh,  the  Tosefta,  and  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud, dealing  mainly  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
to  be  observed  in  making  aniiind  offerings.  In  the 
Tosefta  this  treatise  is  called  "  Korbanot "  (Sacrifices), 
while  its  older  name,  used  in  the  Talnnul  (B. 
M.  109b),  is  "Shehitat  Kodashim  "  (Slaughtering  of 
Consecrated  Aninnds).  It  is  the  first  treatise  iu 
the  order  Kodashim.  and  consists  of  fourteen  chap- 
ters divided  into  101  jiaragraphs. 

Ch.  i. :  Setting  forth  the  intention  necessary  in  the 
bringing  of  a  Siierifice;  the  Passover  sacrifice  must 
be  slaughtered  at  the  iiroper  time;  by  what  acts 
performed  with  improper  intention 
Iffishnah.  the  sjicrifice  beeonu'S  unfit  ("  pasul  "). 
Contents:  Ch.  ii.:  What  nnikes  a  sacrifice  un- 
i.-vii.  fit.  and  what  makes  it  an  abomination 
(••  piggul  ") :  a  sjicrifice  becomes  piggul 
wlien  the  one  who  brings  it  intenils  lo  partake  of  it 
or  to  offer  a  part  thereof  later  than  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Ch.  iii.:  Enumeraling  oversights  in  spite  of  which 
the  sacrifice  remains  fit;  the  only  wrongful  inten- 
tions that  can  render  the  sacrifice  unfit  arc  the  inten- 
tions lo  eat  of  the  sjicrifice  later  than  the  lawful  time 
or  in  a  place  other  than  that  stipulated  by  law.  Pa.«s- 
over  sacrifices  anil  sin-offerings  are  rendered  unfit 
when  not  slaughtereii  with  the  proper  intentions  of 
making  them  Passovrr  sacrilices  or  sin-offerings 

Ch.  iv. :  The  sprinkling  of  Ihe  blood;  the  points 
of  distinction  between  a  sacrifice  consecrated  by 
heathen  and  one  consecrated  by  Isnielites;  deliui- 
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tion  of  the  correct  intentions  necessary  in  tlic  liring- 
in^  of  a  Siicritiee. 

Cli.  V. ;  Where  tlie  various  animals  are  slauglitered 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  lioliuess; 
wlierc  and  liow  their  blood  must  be  sprinkled; 
where  and  for  how  long  their  flesh  maj'  be  eaten. 

Ch.  vi. :  Continuation  of  ch.  v.  ;  on  the  prepara- 
tion and  delivering  of  a  sin-offering  consisting  of 
birds. 

Ch.  vii. ;  Further  regulations  concerning  the  sac- 
rifice of  birds. 

Ch.  viii. :  Rules  governing  cases  in  which  differ- 
ent animals  or  parts  of  different  animals  have  been 
mingled,  or  in  which  the  blood  of  one 
Contents  :    sacrifice  has  been  mi.xed  witli  that  of 
viii.-xiv.     another. 

Ch.  ix. :  In  which  cases  that  which 
has  been  placed  on  the  altar  may  not  be  removed ; 
things  which  in  some  instances  the  altar,  the  ladder, 
and  the  sanetitied  vessels  render  holy,  and  the  cases 
in  which  they  have  no  sanetifj'ing  powers. 

Ch.  X.:  The  order  of  the  various  sacrifices;  which 
sacrifices  jirecede  others  with  regard  to  time,  and 
also  in  degree  of  holiness;  thus,  the  daily  burnt  of- 
fering ("  tamid  ")  precedes  the  additional  offering 
("musaf  ")  bi'ought  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals;  how 
the  priests  partake  of  the  sa<;rificial  meat. 

Ch.  xi. :  Cases  in  which  a  garment  or  utensil 
stained  by  the  blood  of  a  sacrificed  animal  may  be 
washed,  and  when  it  may  not  be  washed;  on  the 
cleansing  of  the  vessels  according  to  the  flesh  of  dif- 
ferent sacrifices  which  has  been  prepared  in  them. 

Ch.  xii. :  Priests  who  do  not  partake  of  the  flesh 
of  the  sacrifices;  in  which  cases  the  skins  belong  to 
those  who  bring  the  sacrifices,  and  in  which  to  the 
priests;  exceptions  among  the  latter  cases;  where 
the  bullocks  and  he-goats  are  burned,  and  under 
what  conditions  the  garments  of  those  who  attend  to 
the  burning  are  rendered  unclean. 

Ch.  xiii. ;  Various  offenses  that  may  occur  in  con- 
nection with  sacrifices. 

Ch.  xiv. ;  Regulations  concerning  the  bringing  of 
a  sacrifice  outside  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem ;  be- 
fore the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle  it  was  permitted 
to  sacrifice  on  the  high  places  ("bamot "),  and  the 
lirst-born  otliciated  as  priests;  but  after  the  erecting 
of  the  Tabernacle  this  was  forbidden,  and  the  priests 
of  tlie  family  of  Aaron  otliciated;  the  sacrificing  on 
high  places  was  again  permitted  in  Gilgal,  but  was 
anew  prohibited  in  Shiloh ;  in  Nob  and  in  Gibeon 
permission  was  once  more  granted,  but  the  practise 
was  finallj'  forbidden  when  the  Temple  was  built  in 
Jerusalem;  description  of  the  sanctuar}'  in  Shiloh. 

Tlie  Toseftato  this  treatise  is  divided  into  thirteen 
chapters,  and  contains  not  only  elucidating  amplifi- 
cations of  the  Mishnah,  but  also  several  interesting 
maxims.     Slention   nia.v  be   made  of 
The  R.   Tarfon's  acknowledgment  of  the 

Tosefta.  wisdom  of  R.  Akiba  (i.  8),  to  whom 
he  says:  "I  have  heard,  but  did  not 
know  how  to  explain;  j'ou,  however,  explain,  and 
your  interpretation  is  in  accord  witli  the  tradi- 
tional Halakah.  Therefore,  he  who  disagrees  with 
you  is  as  though  he  had  parted  w^ith  life.'"  Ch.  vi. 
11  contains  a  description  of  the  altar;  and  xi.  1  in- 
terprets the  name  of  the  meal-offering  ("shelamim  ") 


as  being  derived  from  "shalom"  (peace),  explaining 
tliat  at  this  sacrifice  the  allar,  the  priests,  and  the 
offerer  of  the  sacrifice  all  receive  a  part  thereof,  so 
that  all  are  satisfied.  Ch.  xiii.  C  sets  forth  the 
length  of  the  various  periods  during  wliicli  the  sanc- 
tuary was  in  the  wilderness,  in  Gilgal,  in  Shiloh,  in 
Nob  and  Gibeon,  and  in  Jcrusaleiu. 

The  Gemara  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  discusses 
and  explains  the  several  mishnayot,  and  contains 
besides  some  interesting  haggadic  interpretations 
and  maxims.  A  description  is  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  David  decided  upon  the  place  where  the 
Temple  should  be  built  (^5  54b).  When  the  Jews 
returned  from  the  Babylonian  exile  there  were  among 
them  three  prophets:  one  pointed  out  to  the  people 
the  place  where  the  altar  had  formerly  stood  and 
where  it  should  again  be  erected;  the  .second  told 
them  that  they  might  sacrifice,  although  the  Temple 
had  not  yet  been  built ;  and  the  third  instructed 
them  that  the  Torah  should  be  written  in  square 
characters  (g  62a).  A  description  is  also  given  of 
how,  during  the  revelation  on  Mt.  Sinai,  the  voice 
of  God  was  heard  by  all  the  nations,  and  how  the}- 
became  frightened  and  went  to  Balaam,  who  ex- 
plained to  them  the  import  of  the  noise  (^  IKia). 

J.  J    Z.  L. 

ZEBA'OT  ADONAI.     See  Adonai. 

ZEBEDEE  {'ItSt-Aiinr;  apparently  from  the  He- 
brew nn3t  =  "the  gift  of  Yiiwn  "):  Father  of  the 
apostles  James  and  John,  and  husband  of  Salome; 
a  native  of  Galilee  and  a  fisherman  by  calling  (Matt, 
iv.  21,  xxvii.  .56;  Mark  xv.  40).  It  seems  from  the 
mention  of  his  boat  and  hired  servants  (/A.  i.  20)  that 
Zebedee  was  a  man  of  some  means,  although  he  had 
to  work  himself. 

J.  M.  Sel. 

ZEBI  BEN  AARON.  See  K.mdanoveu,  Zebi 
Hiiist  n. 

ZEBI  ASHKENAZI.  See  Ashkenazi,  Zebi 
HiRstii  BEN  Jacoi;. 

ZEBI  HIRSCH  BEN  HAYYIM :  Dayyan 
and  hazzau  at  Posen  toward  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Under  the  title  "  Sefer  Or  Yashar  " 
he  edited  (Amsterdam,  1709)  an  Ashkenazic  ritual, 
to  which  he  appended  notes  of  his  own,  various 
commentaries  collected  from  ancient  authorities,  the 
annotations  of  Isaac  Luria,  the  dinim  that  are  in 
daily  use,  and  ethical  dissertations  taken  from  the 
"Hobot  ha-Lebabot,"  "Reshit  Hokmah,"  and  "To- 
ze  'ot  Hayyim. "  Zebi  Hirscli  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  a  printer  of  Wilmersdorf  of  similar  name. 

Bibliography:    Nepi-Ghirondi,   Tnlcilnt  Gedulc  Yisracl,  p. 
298  ;  Steinscbneider,  Cat.  Bitdl.  col.  2751. 
.1.  I.  Br. 

ZEBI  HIRSCH  BEN  ISAAC  JACOB  :  Sho- 
het  at  Cracow  in  the  sixteenth  century;  a  pnpil  of 
Moses  Isserles.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Haggahot 
le-Sefer  Shehitah  u-Bedikah  "  (Cracow,  1631;  n.p. 
1T23;  Amsterdam,  1745;  ^olkiev,  1793),  annotations 
appended  to  .lacob  Weil's  work  on  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  slaughtering  of  animals  and  the  examination 
of  the  lungs. 

BiBi.ior.RAFHy :    Nepi-Ghirondi,   Tnlcdot    Gcdnle.   TinraeU  p. 
:»;  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.i.i96;  Steiuschneider.  Cat.  Budl.  col. 
2753. 
.1.  I.  Bk. 
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ZEBI  HIKSCH  BEN  JOSEPH  BEN  ZEBI 
HA-KOHEN  :  I'ulisirruliiiinli^t  of  tliesc'VcnUuiilli 
ct'iitiirv .  stuilieii  tor  soiiio  time  at  Cracow  under 
Yoiii-Tob  Lipnmnn  Htlk'r.  He  was  the  author  of 
"Xahalat  Zelii "  {Venice.  ICIil),  a  commentary  on 
Josepli  Caro's  Shull.ian  'Anik,  Elicn  ha-'E/.er,  and 
of  "'Ateret  Zehi,"  a  comincntar}'  on  Oral.i  Hayyim. 
Zebi  left  several  works  in  manuscript,  among  which 
are  commentaries  on  the  two  remaining  parts  of  the 
Shulhan  'Aruk. 

BiHi.ioGRAPHY:  Furst,  nUil.  Jiui.  i.  393;  Steinschnelder,  Cat. 
Jliidl.  col.  3T.i.".. 
J.  I.  Br. 

ZEBI  HIRSCH  B.  SIMON  :  Lithuanian  Tal- 
nuidist :  lived  in  tlie  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  dayyan  and  preacher  in  the  conunu- 
nity  of  Vitebsk  during  the  rabbinates  of  H.  Isaiah 
anil  1{.  LiJb,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  first 
Tahnudic  authorities  in  that  jiart  of  Lithuania.  lie 
corresponded  with  many  rabbis  who  consulted  him 
on  dillicult  ritual  questions.  Of  his  numerous 
writings  only  one  has  been  printed-  "  Hadrat  Ze- 
kcnim  "  (Dubrovna,  1S02).  edited  by  his  grandsons 
Joshua  and  Abraham  b.  Men-.  This  work,  in- 
tended as  a  coditicatiou  of  the  halakot  enacted  dur- 
ing the  period  following  the  compilation  of  the 
Sluill.uiu  'Aruk,  does  not  treat  the  suljject  fully, 
the  printed  part  develoiiing  inadequately  the  sub- 
jects contained  in  the  tirst  200  paragraphs  of  the 
Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah.  The  unpublished 
part  of  the  "  Iladrat  Zekenim "  contains  novella' 
on  Berakot  and  on  all  treatises  of  the  order 
Mo'ed. 

Bini.ionnArMT  :  Hmlrat  Zekenim,  Introduction  and  notes  of 
:i[>Iirt)l)jitlon. 
v..  c.  L.  G. 

ZEBID  :  1.  Babylonian  amoraof  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  a  contemporary  of  Abaye,  whose  halakot  he 
transniitteil.  and  of  whom  he  was  perhaps  a  piii)il 
(Ber.  4Ub;  Sotali  32b;  (t  jikksiiii).  Zebid  also  trans- 
mitted the  halakot  of  Raba  and  H.  Nahman  (B.  K. 
84a;  B.  M.  17a),  but  he  particularly  ])referred  the 
decisions  of  Abaye,  and  it  is  narrated  ('Ab.  Zarah  S$b) 
that  his  adherence  to  Abaye  caused  his  death.  When 
the  people  of  the  e.xilarch  once  ([uestioned  H.  Hiyya 
Parwa'ah  regarding  a  certain  halakah,  he  answered 
that  lli/.ekiah  and  Bar  Kappara  had  interpreted  it, 
while  H.  .lohanan  had  decided  to  the  contrary,  and 
that  as  the  authorities  thus  stood  two  to  one,  the  law 
would  have  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  ma- 
jority. Zebid  said,  however,  "Do  not  listen  to 
him,  for  Abaye  decided  according  to  H.  Johanao"; 
whereupon  the  people  of  the  exilarch  forced  Zebid 
to  drink  a  cup  of  vinegar,  which  caused  his  death. 
H.  l.Iinena  b.  H.  Ika  is  recorded  as  his  opponent  in 
halakic  decisions  (Mei.  l!)a).  Zebid  particularly 
exjdained  to  his  pujuls  the  baraitot  of  H.  Iloshaiah 
or  Oshaya  ("bi-debe  R.  Osha'ya";  'Ab.  Zarah  Gb, 
5fla;  B.  Sr.  92b;  el  /iniisim). 

2.  Contemporary  of  the  jueceding.  and  generally 
calleil  Zebid  of  Xehardea  (Kid.  72b;  conip.  Rashi 
ad  loc).  He  was  for  eight  years  head  of  the  yeslii- 
bali  of  Pumbedita;  and  among  his  pupils  were 
Ame^ar.  Huna  b.  Nathan,  and  R.  Kahaim  (Kid. 
?.(-.  ;  B.  M   73b;  Yeb.  18b;  and  elsewhere).     At  his 


death  R.  Kahana  delivered  his  funeral  oration  at 

Pum  Nahara  (.M.  K.  27b). 

Bibliourapmy:  Uellprlu,  Seder  ha-Dorot.  ii. 
.1.  M.  Sel. 

ZEBU'IM.    See  Hypocrisy. 

ZEBULUN:  The  si.xlh  son  of  Leah  (Gen.  xxx. 
20),  and  hence  the  name  of  the  tribe  descended  from 
him  (Num.  i.  9.  vii.  24,  x.  16;  Ps.  Ixviii.  28  [A.  V 
27]).  In  the  division  of  the  laud  Zebulun  was  as- 
signed districts  north  of  Issachar  (Josh  xix  1 1)  and 
west  and  south  of  Naphtali  (rt.  verse  34)  and  east  of 
Asher  (rt.  verse  27).  Still,  Gen.  xlix.  13  and  Dent, 
xxxiii.  18  et  seq.  suggest  that  Zebulun  must  have 
po.ssessed  also  territory  bordering  on  the  sea;  and, 
indeed,  the  boundaries  detailed  in  Josh.  ,\ix.  are 
unintelligible.  Zebulun's  possessions  were  not  ex- 
tensive, but  were  fertile  and  were  crosse<l  by  impor- 
tant roads  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  fact  ex|)lains  the  reference  to  Zebulun's  com- 
merce will)  other  clans,  even  such  as  were  not  He- 
brews ('"ammim";  Deut.  xxxiii.  19;  see  Josephus, 
"Ant."  V.  1,  §  22),  with  whom  at  Mount  T.\nou 
Zebulun  entered  into  commercial  covenant  relations 
(Deut.  /.c)  =  "  zibhe-zedek,"  allusion  to  which  the 
author  of  the  verse  seemingly  recognizes  by  asso- 
nance in  the  name  "  Zebulun  "  (with  "  zebah  ").  Re- 
ported as  rather  ijopulous  while  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  i.  30.  .xxvi.  2(il,  Zebulun  seems  later  to  have 
had  within  its  borders  numerous  Canaanites  (Judges 
i.  30;  Isa.  viii.  23).  Its  prowess  is  mentioned  in  the 
song  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.  14,  18;  comp.  ih.  iv.  6. 
10;  vi.  35).  One  of  the  judges,  Elon,  is  said  to 
have  been  of  the  tribe  (Judges  .xii.  11).  It  is  prob- 
able that  Zebulun  at  a  comparatively  early  period  was 
incorporated  in  Issjichar  or  Asher  (see  omi.ssion  of 
Zebulun  in  I  Kings  iv.,  xv.  20.  H  Kings  .xii.  18). 
The  territorv  was  annexed  to  the  Assyrian  empire 
in  734-733  by  Tiglath-pileser.  "  E.  G.  H. 

ZECHARIAH :  One  of  the  Jlinor  Prophets,  to 
whom  is  attrilnited  the  collection  of  prophecies  and 
apocalyptic  visions  constituting  the  book  bearing 
his  name.  He  was  a  son  of  Berechiah  and  a  grand- 
son of  Iddo  (Zech.  i.  1),  and  was  loosely  called  the 
son  of  Iddo  (Ezra  v.  1,  vi.  14);  the  latter  was  possi- 
bly identical  with  the  Iddo  mentioned  as  high  priest 
in  Nell.  xii.  4.  which  would  make  the  pro])het  him- 
self the  high  priest  named  in  Nell.  xii.  l(i.  Zecha- 
riah was  probalily  born  during  the  Captivity,  Imt 
was  brought  back  early  to  Palestine.  He  began  his 
prophetic  ministry  in  tlie  second  year  of  King  Darius 
Hystaspes.  a  little  later  than  H.\(i(:.\i  (Zech.  i.  1; 
Hag.  i.  1).  his  preoccupation  being  the  rebuihling  of 
the  Temple.  According  to  the  contents  of  that  part 
of  the  book  which  without  doubt  is  by  him  (i.-viii. ; 
see  ZKCii.vm.Mi.  Hook  of — CitiTlc.vi.  ViKw),  Zecha- 
riah received  Yiiwn's  messages  largely  through  the 
medium  of  visions  (i.  8;  ii.  2,  .5:  and  elsewhere), 
which  excited  his  curiosity,  and  which,  in  answer  to 
his  inquiries,  were  interpvetcil  lo  him  as  signilicant 
monitions  bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  colony 
and  the  timeliness  of  proceeding  with  the  rearing  of 
the  sanctuary  (i.  10.  ii.  14).  He  appeals  for  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  Joshua  the  high  juiesi  towaril  the 
Messianic  prince,  the  "  Brancli  "  (iil.  8)  or  Zkhi'iiiia- 
BEL  (iv.  9).     As  the   mediator  of  his  visions,  the 
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prophet  names  an  augol  of  Yinvii,  called  sometimes 
"the"  angel,  and  it  is  he  who  introduces  also  "the" 
Satan  in  the  role  of  a  misehief-maUer  conlirming  the 
people's  hesitation  and  discouraged  mood  (iii.  1,  2). 
His  method  thus  borders  on  the  apocalyptic.  His 
stj'le  is  not  lacking  in  directness  in  some  passages, 
but  in  others  it  leans  toward  involved  obscurity. 
Zechariah,  however,  proves  himself  to  be  an  uncom- 
promising critic  of  the  ritual  substitutes  for  true 
pietj',  sudi  as  fasting  and  mourning  (vii.  5);  and  he 
reiterates  the  admonitions  for  mercy  and  righteous- 
ness, which  according  to  the  Prophets  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  service  of  Yhwii  (vii.  8,  9).  For  neg- 
lect of  this  service  Israel  was  visited  with  the  suf- 
ferings that  befell  it  (vii.  13, 14).  Jerusalem  is  to  be 
called  the  city  of  truth  (viii.  3),  and  shall  dwell  in 
peace,  so  that  old  men  and  old  women  shall  be 
found  in  its  streets  (verse  4),  together  with  boys  and 
girls  (verse  5),  and  prosperity  shall  abound  in  the 
land  (verses  7  et  seq.). 

While  Zechariah  lacks  originalitj%  he  is  distin- 
guished from  Iiis  contemporaries  by  the  "gift  of 
plain  speech"  (G.  A.  Smith).  But  while  some  of 
the  obscurities  and  repetitions  which  mark  his  vis- 
ions are  probably  due  to  other  hands,  there  remain 
enough  of  these  defects  that  come  from  him  to  indi- 
cate that  the  visions  were  not  the  spontaneous  out- 
flow of  ecstasy,  but  the  labored  effort  of  a  strained 
and  artificial  imagination.  He  was  a  prophet,  but 
of  a  period  when  prophecy  was  rapidly  running  to 
its  own  extinction.  E.  G.   II. 

ZECHARIAH,  BOOK    OF.— Biblical  Data: 

Prophetical  book  composed  of  fourteen  chapters; 
the  eleventh  in  the  order  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  fol- 
lowing Haggai  and  preceding  Malachi.  Ch.  i.-viii. 
comprise  three  prophecies:  (1)  an  introduction  (i. 
1-6);  (3)  a  complex  of  visions  (i.  7-vi.);  and  (3)  the 
seed  of  Peace  (vii. -viii.). 

(1)  The  introduction,  dated  in  the  eighth  month 
of  the  second  j'car  of  King  Darius,  is  an  admonition 
to  repentance  addressed  to  the  people  and  rendered 
impressive  by  reference  to  the  consequences  of  dis- 
obedience, of  which  the  experience  of  the  fathers  is 
a  witness. 

(2)  This  introductory  exhortation  is  followed  on 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  month  of  Shebat  by 
eight  symbolic  visions:  («)  augel-horsemcn  (i.  7-17); 

(b)  the  four  horns  and  the  four  smiths 
Contents,     (i.  18-21  [English],  ii.  1-4  [Hebrew]); 

(f)the  city  of  peace  (ii.  1-5  [English]); 
(fZ)  the  high  priest  and  the  Satan  (iii.);  (e)  the  Tem- 
ple candlestick  and  the  olive-trees  (iv.);  (/)  the 
winged  scroll  (v.  1-4);  (;/)  the  woman  in  the  barrel 
(v.  5-11);  (h)  the  chariotsof  the  four  wiuds(vi.  1-8). 
To  these  is  added  a  historical  appendix,  in  which 
the  prophet  speaks  of  the  divine  command  to  turn 
the  gold  and  silver  olfered  by  some  of  the  exiles  into 
a  crown  for  Josh\ia  (or  Zerubbabel  ?),  and  reiterates 
the  promise  of  the  Messiah  (vi.  9-15). 

(3)  The  next  two  chapters  (vii. -viii.)  are  devoted 
to  censuring  fasting  and  mourning  (vii.)  when  obe- 
dience to  God's  moral  law  is  essential,  and  to  descri- 
bing the  Messianic  future. 

Ch.  ix.-xiv.  contain: 

(1)  A  prophecj' concerning  the  judgment  about  to 


fall  upon  Damascus,  Hamath,  Tyre,  Zidon,  and  the 
cities  of  the  Philistines  (ix.). 

(2)  Exhortation  of  the  peojilc  to  seek  help  not 
from  TisiiAPiiiM  anil  diviners  but  from  Yiiwir. 

(3)  Announcement  of  war  ujion  unworthy  tyrants, 
followed  by  an  allegory  in  which  the  faithless  peo- 
ple is  ceiisiued  and  the  brotherhood  between  Israel 
and  Judah  is  declared  to  be  at  an  end;  fate  of  the 
unworth}'  shepherd  (xi.).  To  this  chapter  xiii.  7-9 
seems  to  belong,  as  descriptive  of  a  process  of  puri- 
fication by  the  sword  and  tire,  two-thirds  of  the  peo- 
ple being  consumed. 

(4)  Judah  versus  Jerusalem  (xii.  1-7). 

(5)  Results,  four  in  number,  of  Jerusalem's  deliv- 
erance (xii.  8-xiii.  G). 

(6)  The  judgment  of  the  heathen  and  the  sancti- 
fication  of  Jerusalem  (xiv.). 

Critical    View :    Inspection    of    its    contents 

shows  immediately  that  the  book  readily  divides 
into  two  parts;  namelj',  i.-viii.  and  ix.-xiv.,  each 
of  which  is  distinguished  from  the  other  by  its 
method  of  presenting  the  subject  and  by  the  range 
of  the  subject  presented.  In  the  l]rst  part  Israel 
is  the  object  of  solicitude;  and  to  encourage  it  to 
proceed  with  the  rearing  of  the  Temple  and  to  secure 
the  recognition  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  are  the 
purposes  of  the  prophecy.  Visions,  which  are  de- 
scribed and  construed  so  as  to  indicate  Yiiwii's 
approval  of  the  prophet's  anxiety,  predominate  as 
the  mediums  of  the  prophetic  message,  and  the  lesson 
is  fortified  by  appeals  to  Israel's  past  history,  while 
stress  is  laid  on  righteousness  versus  ritualism.  The 
date  is  definitely  assigned  to  the  second  year  of  King 
Darius  Ilystaspes.  The  historical  background  is  the 
condition  wdiich  confronted  the  Jews  who  first  re- 
turned from  the  Exile  (see,  however,  Koster's  "Her- 
stel  von  Israel,"  1894).  Some  event — according  to 
Stade,  the  revolt  of  Smerdis;  but  more  probably  the 
second  conquest  of  Bab3'lon  under  Darius — seems  to 
have  inspired  buoyant  hopes  in  the  otherwise  de- 
spondent congregation  in  Jerusalem,  thus  raising 
their  Messianic  expectations  (Zech.  ii.  10  [A.  'V".  6]  et 
seq.  vi.  8)  to  a  firm  belief  in  the  reestablishing  of  Da- 
vid's throne  and  the  universal  acknowledgment  of 
the  supremacy  of  Yiiwh.  Angels  and  Satan  are 
intermediaries  and  actors. 

In  the  second  part  the  method  is  radically  differ- 
ent. Apocalyptic  visions  are  altogether  lacking, 
and  historical  data  and  chronological 
The  Second  material  are  absent.  The  style  is  fan- 
Zechariah.  tastic  and  contains  many  obscure  allu- 
sions. That  the  two  parts  are  widely 
divergent  in  date  and  authorship  is  adndtted  by  ail 
modern  critics,  but  w-hile  there  is  general  agreement 
that  the  first  part  is  by  the  prophet  Zechariah,  no 
harmony  has  yet  been  attained  concerning  the  iden- 
tity or  the  date  of  the  second  part. 

JIany  recent  commentators  regard  the  second  part 
as  older  than  the  first,  and  as  preexilic  in  date.  They 
would  divide  it,  furthermore,  into  at  least  two  parts, 
ix.-xi.  and  xii. -xiv.,  the  former  b)' an  author  con- 
temporary with  Amos  and  Rosea.  This  assignment 
is  based  on  the  facts  that  both  Israel  and  Judah  are 
mentioned,  and  that  the  names  of  As.syria,  Egypt, 
and  the  contiguous  nations  are  juxtapo.sed,  much  as 
they  are  in  Amos.     The  sins  censured  are  false 
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prophecy  ami  idolatry  (xiii.  1-6).  This  group  of 
cliaiikTS  (xii.-.xiv.),  coiitaiuing  the  demiiiciations 
familiar  in  all  preexilie  prophets,  is  regarded  as  later 
than  the  other  division,  since  only  Judah  is  men- 
tioned. It  is  therefore  a.s.signed  to  the  jieriod  after 
the  fall  of  th(;  Northern  Kingdom,  and  morespecilie- 
ally,  on  account  of  .xii.  11,  to  the  last  daj-s  of  the 
Southern  Kingdom  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo  and 
the  death  of  King  Josiah. 

Other  scholars  have  argued  with  much  plausibil- 
ity for  the  hypothesis  that  the  second  part  belongs 
to  a  very  late  period  of  Jewish  history. 
Date  of  the  In  the  tirst  place,  the  theologj'  (see 

Second  Escii.\toi.ogy)  of  these  chapters  shows 
Zechariah.  tendencies  which  are  not  found  in 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah,  but 
are  due  to  Ezekiel's  influence,  sucli  as  the  war  on 
Jerusalem  precediug  the  Messianic  triumph.  Again, 
the  Temple  service  (xiv.)  is  focal  even  in  the  Mes- 
sianic age,  and  this  suggests  the  religious  atmos- 
phere of  the  Sadducean  and  Maccabeau  theocracy 
■with  Zion  as  its  technical  designation.  A  mixture 
of  races  is  also  mentioned,  a  reminiscence  of  condi- 
tions described  by  Neliemiah  (Neli.  xiii.  2S  ft  ser/.). 
while  deliverance  from  Babylonian  exile  underlies 
such  promi.ses  as  occur  in  ix.  13.  The  a<lvent  of  a 
king  is  expected,  tliougli  as  j'Ct  only  a  Davidic  fam- 
ily is  known  in  Jerusalem  (xii.  7,  12). 

The  second  part  of  the  book  may  thus  be  recog- 
nized to  bo  a  compilation  rather  than  a  unit,  all  its 
components  being  post-exilic  in  character.  Two 
groups,  ix.-xi.  and  xii. -xiv.,  are  clearly  indicated. 
The  second  group  (xii. -xiv.)  is  cschatological  and 
has  no  individual  coloring,  although  from  the  con- 
trast between  Jerusalem  and  the  country  of  Judah  a 
situation  may  be  inferred  which  recalls  the  conditions 
of  the  early  stages  of  the  Maccabeau  rebellion.  The 
first  group  may  likewise  be  subdivided  into  two  sec- 
tions, ix.  1-xi.  3  and  xi.  4-17  and  xiii.  7-9.  The  Greeks 
(see  Javan)  are  described  in  ix.  13  as  enemies  of 
Judea,  and  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptiansaresimilarl}' 
mentioned  in  x.,  these  names  denoting  the  Syrians 
(Ski.I'UCid.k)  and  the  Ptolenii('s.  In  ix.  1-2  Damas- 
cus, Ilamath.  and  Hadrach  are  seats  of  the  Seleucid 
kings,  a  situation  which  is  known  to  have  existed 
in  200-10")  li.c.  The  internal  conditions  of  the  Jew- 
ish coinmunit)'  immediately  before  the  Maccabeau 
uprising  appear  in  the  .second  subdivision,  where 
the  shepherds  are  the  tax-farmers  (see  Touiads; 
Mi';.NEi.Afs).  In  xi.  13  there  siienis  to  be  an  allusion 
to  Hyucani's,  son  of  Tobias,  who  was  an  exception 
among  the  rapacious  shepherds. 

BiDI.iniiitAiMiv:  Wriiflit.  y.icliininli  ivi:I  Ills  PiniiJieeiia.  2il 
eil.,  l.cmilon,  ISTII,  wlilcli  Kivi's  ciirliiT  llleralun' :  Stwlc, 
Df  ttltrimtfltnriiih^  in  /.titsvltrift  fllr  AlttistdntiutUvfte 
)l'i.s.«(  iiM-diiff,  1S8I-S:.' ;  Uic  I'imniuMitarles  by  Marll,  Nowuck, 
mill  Wcllliiuiscn  ;  (i.  A.  Siiilih.  Tifrln-  l'rit)}lut.i.ii.:  llreili-n- 
I<nnip,  lirr  l*r<iiiih't  Snclianin.  ISTi);  Setlln,  Slmlii-n  zur 
hhilxlihuiiiisziil  ilriJIIilisrlirii  (Irmeiiiih:  liKU  :  Slurk,  I'li- 
ti  rsuiliuiiiii  n  lihtr  ilit  Kfniipnaiti'in  laul  Alifttssutii/i-iziit 
von  Zttiliiiriali.  ls!M,  l.\.  xiv. 

i:.  (I.  II. 

ZECHARIAH   BEN  ABKILUS  (Amphika- 

los) :  Palestinian  scholar  and  one  of  tlii' leaders  of 
the  Zkai.ots:  lived  in  Jerusalem  at  the  lime  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Second  Tiniiile.  According  to  the 
Talmud,  the  authority  which  he  enjoyeil  among  the 
rabbis  of  Jerusalem  was  the  cause  of  the  downfall 


of  the  city.  Zechariah  was  present  at  the  banquet 
famous  for  the  allair  of  Kamza  and  Bah  Kamza 
(comp.  Josephus.  "Vita,''  S;  10) :  and  though  hisintlu- 
ence  might  have  prevented  the  disgrace  of  liar  Kam- 
za, he  did  not  exercise  it.  Again,  when  tlie  emperor 
.sent  a  blemished  calf  as  an  offering  to  the  Temple, 
the  Hillelites  would  have  accepted  it  to  frustrate  Bar 
Kamza,  had  not  Zechariah,  acting  in  the  interest  of 
the  school  of  Shammai,  given  a  casting  vote,  or  (ac- 
cording to  Lam.  K.  iv.  2)  refrained  from  voting,  and 
thus  rendered  the  decision  negative.  The  people 
wished  to  kill  Bar  Kamza  so  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  tell  the  emperor  of  the  refusal,  but  Zechariah 
once  more  restrained  them  from  carrying  out  tlieir  de- 
sign. U.  Johanan,  on  the  other  hand,  or,  according 
to  another  source,  H.  Jose,  de(-lared  that  tlie  humility 
of  Zechariali  b.  Abkilus,  in  refusing  to  cast  his  vote, 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (Git.  56a; 
Tosef.,  Shab.  xvi.  [xvii.]  6;  Lam.  K.  iv.  2).  lie  is  re- 
corded as  following  neither  the  Bet  Ilillel  nor  the  Bet 
Shammai  with  regard  to  holding  riatestoues  on  the 
Sabbath  (Shab.  143;  Tosef..  Shab.  I.e.).  He  is  prob- 
ably referred  to  by  Josephus  ("  B.  J."  ii.  17,  §^  2-3). 

BiBi.iooRAPMY:  Griitz,  Ocsch.  111.  458,  509,  817-819;  Deren- 
boiirg.  Hint.  p.  2.J7. 

K.  C.  M.  Sel.— K. 

ZECHARIAH  BEN   JEHOIADA.— Biblical 

Data:  .V  letmniing  luirst  wlio  livrd  under  King 
Joash  of  Judah.  He  reproved  the  idolaters,  an- 
nouncing God's  judgment  against  them;  and  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him  that  resulted  in  his 
being  stoned  in  the  court  of  the  Temple  at  tlu'  com- 
mand of  the  king,  who  "  rememliered  not  the  kind- 
ness which  Jehoiada  his  father  had  done  to  him  "  (II 
Chron.  xxiv.  22).  Zechariah's  dying  words  were: 
"Yiiwii  look  upou  it,  and  rcijuire  it"  (i//.  verses 
20-33). 
E.  G.  n.  B.  P. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  According  to  the 

Babbis.  Zechariali  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  king, 
and,  being  also  a  priest,  prophet,  and  judge,  he 
dared  censure  the  mouarch.  He  was  killed  in  the 
juiests'  courtyard  of  the  Temiile  on  a  SabbaUi 
which  was  likewise  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Later, 
when  Niciuzakadax  came  to  destroy  the  Temple, 
Zechariah's  blood  began  to  boil.  The  Assyrian  asked 
the  Jews  what  that  pheuonienon  meant,  but  when 
they  replied  that  it  was  the  blood  of  sacritices,  he 
proved  the  falsity  of  their  answer.  The  Jews  then 
told  him  the  truth,  and  Nebuzaradan,  wishing  to 
appease  Zechariah's  blood,  slew  in  succession  the 
Great  and  .Small  Sanhedrins,  the  young  priests,  and 
school-children,  till  the  number  of  the  dead  was 
940,000.  Still  the  blooil  continued  to  boil,  where- 
upon Nebuzaradan  cried:  ■'Zechariah,  Zechariah! 
for  Ihee  have  1  slain  the  best  of  them ;  wouldst  thou 
that  I  desi toy  them  allY"  And  at  these  words  the 
blood  ceased  to  effervesce  (Git.  5ib;  Sanh.  yCb; 
Lam.  H.  iv.  13). 
i:.  r.  M.  Sel. 

ZECHARIAH  HA-KOHEN  :  Greek  or  Turk- 
ish Bililiral  I'ommenlalor  and  liturgical  ]ioet  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  maternal  grandfalherof  Menahem 
beu  Jloses  Tamar.  According  to  Ihe  latter  ("Tan- 
Itiuinot  El,"  cb.  X.),  Zcclmriub  wrote  a  pamphlet 
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("kontres")  in  which  he  refutes  Nalimanides'  stric- 
tures on  Ibn  Ezra's  commentary  on  llic  Pentateucli, 
citations  from  wiiicli  relating  to  tlie  weelily  lesson 
Wayiggash  ai'e  made  by  Menahem  in  his  commen- 
tary o'n  Uuth.  Hebrew  MS.  No.  349,  1  of  the  Vati- 
can Library  is  a  worli  by  a  certain  Zochariah  ha- 
Kohcu  refuting  Nahmauidcs'  strictures  ("  hassagot ") 
on  Jlaimnniiles'  "Sefer  ha-Mizwot,"  and  its  author 
is  probalily  identical  with  the  subject  of  this  article. 
In  this  work,  written  in  1431,  Zechariali  is  styled  "  the 
philosopher."  He  wrote  two"  tahanunim" beginning 
respectively  "Ananadon  'olam"  and  "Zebah  u-niin- 
hali  ne'edaru,"  both  to  be  recited  on  Roshha-Shanah 
before  the  blowing  of  the  shofar;  and  he  produced 
also  a  metrical  poem  beginning  "Bc-ikkarim  3'eka- 
rim  la-bekarim,"  on  the  thirteen  Articles  of  Faith,  all 
the  words  riming  in  D'"l.  Moreover,  a  manuscript 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Osias  Schorr  contains 
several  poems  by  Zecliariah  ha-Kohen.  One  poem 
beginning  "Torat  cmet  amuu  "  and  published  by 
Schorr  (in  "  He-Haluz,"  ii.  162)  and  by  Geiger  (in  his 
"Judische  Dichter,"  p.  28,  Hebr.)  isal.so  Zechariah's, 
although  both  scholars,  misled  by  a  difference  in 
handwriting,  ascribed  it  to  another  poet. 

BiBi.ioc.RAPHV  :  Fuenn.  Ki:iH!<it  I'isrnd,  p.  314  ;  Steinschnel- 
der,  Ctil.  Ltiidfn.  p.  143,  note  1,  Leyden,  18.>S;  Zuaz,  Litera- 
tuiyc^ch.  pp.  378-379,  650. 
J.  M.  Sel. 

ZECHARIAH    MENDEL     BEN    ARYEH 

IiOB  :  Polish  Talmudist  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
a  native  of  Cracow,  and  in  later  life  chief  rabbi  and 
head  of  the  yeshibah  at  Bclz,  Galicia.  He  was  the 
author  of  "Be'erHeteb,"  a  well-known  commentary 
on  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreli  De'ah,  and  Hoshen 
Mishpat  (tirst  edition  of  the  first  part,  Amsterdam, 
1754;  of  the  second,  il}.  1764);  the  work  is  priu- 
cipallv  a  compendium  of  the  "Sifte  Kohen"and 
"TureZahab." 

Biisi.ior.RAPiiv:   Azulai,   Sliem    )ia-Gcd(iUm,  ii..  s.v.   Be'cr 
Hctcb  ;  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael,  p.  318. 
J.'  M.   Sei.. 

ZECHARIAH     MENDEL    BEN    ARYEH 

LOB  :  Galician  and  German  preacher  and  scholar; 
born  at  Podhaice  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  died  at  Frankfort-ou-lhe-Oder  Dec.  20, 
1791.  He  was  of  the  same  family  as  Solomon  Luria 
and  Moses  Isserles,  who  traced  their  genealog\'  to 
Rashi.  Zechariah  Mendel's  principal  teacher  was 
Jacob  Josluia,  author  of  "Pene  Yehoshua'."  Zech- 
ariah Mendel  was  preacher  in  the  Talmud  Torah  at 
Fraukfort-on-the-Oder.  He  left  many  writings,  of 
which  only  the  following  three  have  been  published 
(at  Frankfort-on-the  Oder):  ">[enorat  Zekaryah " 
(1776),  a  work  containing  novella;  on  the  treatise 
Shabbat  and  homilies  for  the  Sabbath  and  hoh'  days ; 
"Zekaryah  Mesliullam"  (1779),  a  sequel  to  the  pre- 
ceding work,  and  containing  novelloe  on  the  Tal- 
mud; "Zekaryah  ha-JIebin  "  (1791),  a  guide  to  re- 
ligious philosophy  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
Cabala. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Keneset  Tisrael,  p.  315;  Fiirst,  Bibl. 
Jui.l.  iii.  3U5. 
J.  M.  Sei,. 

ZECHARIAH  IBN   SA'ID  AL-YAMANI : 

Author  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the  "  Yosippou  " ; 
flourished  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  His  ver- 
sion exists  in  three  recensions:   (1)  in  several  manu- 


scripts which  yet  await  thorough  examination  ;  (2) 
an  abbreviated  text  printed  in  the  Paris  and  London 
jiolyglofs  (1645,  1657)  as  II  Maccabees  ("Kitab  al- 
Makabiyyin  "),  the  term  "  Maccabees  "  here  connoting 
the  entire  Hasmoncan  dynasty,  since  the  book  be- 
gins witli  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  ends 
with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus;  and  (3) 
an  abstract  printed  under  the  title"  Ta'rikh  Yosippus 
al-Yahudi"  (Beirut,  1873).  According  to  a  manu- 
.script  at  Leyden  (No.  1!)83),  Ibn  Hazm  (d.  1063)  was 
acquainted  with  the  Arabic  translation  from  the 
Hebrew.  From  an  investigation  of  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion as  contained  in  two  Parisian  manuscripts  (No. 
1906;  De  Slane,  No.  287),  Wellhaiisen  has  reached 
the  conclusion  ("Der  Arabische  Josippus."  in  "Ab- 
handlungen  der  Kiiniglichen  Gesellschaft  der  Wis- 
senschaften  zu  GOttingen,"  new  series,  i.  1-50,  Ber- 
lin, 1897)  that  the  translator  was  an  Egyptian  Jew 
who  made  his  Arabic  version  from  the  Hebrew. 
AVellhau.sen  believes,  furthermore,  that  the  Arabic 
and  existing  Hebrew  texts  have  a  common  origin, 
and  that  the  Arabic  of  the  manuscripts  is  nearer  to 
II  Maccabees  than  to  the  Hebrew  version;  while  all 
three  are  to  be  considered  independent  recensions 
and  valuelcssas  historical  documents.  Despite  Well- 
hausen's  researches,  however,  the  relation  of  the 
Arabic  "  Yosippon  "  to  the  Hebrew  text  is  a  problem 
still  unsolved.  The  Arabic  recension  was  probably 
the  source  of  the  Ethiopic  "Ziena  Aihud  "  (coinp. 
Gold-schmidt,  "  Die  Aethiopischen  Ilaiidschriften  der 
Stadtbibliothek  zu  Fraiikfurt-am-Main,"  pp.  betseq., 
Berlin,  1897;  Wright,  "  Catalogue  of  Ethiopic  jManu- 
scripts  in  the  British  Museum,"  No.  ccclxxviii.). 

Bibliography:  Rtelnsrlineider,  Tlie  Arahhche  Lileraturilrr 
Judcn.  §  71,  Franklort-dU-the-Main,  liKK ;  Vogelstein  and 
llieper.  (iesch.  der  Judcn  in  Rom^  i. 4t>3.    See  also  Joseph 

BE.N  (iORIO.N. 

s,  M.  Sc. 

ZECHARIAH  BEN  SOLOMON  ZEBSIL 
(="Shabbetliai")  ASHKENAZI :  German  Tal- 
mudist of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  rabbi  of  the  Ash- 
kenazic  community  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  died. 
He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Joseph  Caro,  w'ho 
speaks  of  him  as  of  one  well  versed  in  rabbinics 
(Joseph  Caro,  "  Abkat  Rokel,"  No.  29).  His  signa- 
ture has  been  found  with  that  of  David  b.  Zimra 
under  a  halakic  decision  (ib.  No.  115).  In  1565  a 
case  of  halizah  was  the  occasion  of  a  controversy 
between  Zechariah  and  his  companions  on  the  one 
side  and  David  b.  Zimra  on  the  other.  The  brother 
of  the  deceased,  an  Ashkenazic  Jew  who  lived  in 
Palestine  and  who  already  had  a  wife,  married  the 
widow  instead  of  performing  the  rite  of  halizah, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  Ashkenazic  custom ;  and 
Zechariah  and  his  companions  put  him  under  the 
ban.  David  b.  Zimra,  on  the  contrary,  argued  that 
as  the  man  lived  in  a  country  where  polj'gamy  was 
not  forbidden,  the  Ashkenazic  rabbis  had  no  right 
to  excommunicate  him.  The  other  Scphaidic  rabliis, 
however,  declared  that  Zechariah  and  his  compan- 
ions were  right  ("Bet  Yosef,"  Hilkot  "  Yibbum  wa- 
Hidizah  "). 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-GcdoUm,  U  S.  Frumkin, 
Elien  Shenmcl,  p.  60;  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael,  p.  314. 
,1.  M.  Sel.    • 

ZEDAKAH  BOX :  A  receptacle  in  which  vol- 
untary charitable  contributions  are  deposited.     The 
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earliest  incutiuu  of  sucli  a  device  is  in  conneetion 
witli  Jclioiada  tlie  priest,  who  prepared  a  chest 
with  a  liole  in  the  lid  and  placed  it  beside  the  altar 
opposite  the  geueral  entrance  at  the  south  side  of 
the  Temple;  in  thischest 
all  contrilnitions  were 
deposited  to  form  a  fund 
for  repairini;  the  sacred 
editice(II  Kings  xii.  10). 
Accoriling  to  the  Mish- 
nah,  there  were  in  the 
Second  Temple  thirteen 
boxes  shaped  like  a  liorn 
("shofar"),  being  broad 
at  the  bottom  and  nar- 
row at  the  top,  where 
the  coins  were  dropped 
in.  The  money  i)Iace<l 
in  them  was  used  for 
dilTi-rent  sacrifices  in  the 
Temple  and  for  chari- 
table purposes.  In  later 
times  the  charity  box 
was  called  "  kiippah  shel 
zedakali,"  i.e.,  charity 
basket,  or  receptacle  for 
the  comniMual  fund  con- 
tributed to  provide  sus- 
tenance for  the  poor 
every  Friday  (Pe'ah  viii. 
7;  B.  B.  8b). 

From  time  immemo- 
rial the  synagogue  and 
bet    lia  -  midrash     were 


Wooden  Zudakiili  Box  in  the 
SynaBogue  lit  Lutomlersk, 
Russia. 

(From  UiTsohii.  'Ktlka  Slow.") 


provided  with  sets  of  charity  boxes,  each  bear- 
ing an  inscription  designating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  money  was  collected.  Among  these 
boxes  were  one  for  "bedelj  lia-bayit"  (re|)airs  of  the 
synagogue),  one  for  candles  in  the  bet  ha-midrasli,  a 
third  for  the  Talmud  Torah,  a  fourth  for  "  midbish 


/.cUukati  ltn.\. 

(DcBiKn«*l  by  Lvo  Hurovlu.) 

'arummim  "  (=:  "  to  clothe  the  naked,"  i.e. ,  to  provide 
clothing  forthe  poor),  and  a  tiflh  for  "gemiliil  hasn- 
dim  "  (loans  without  interest  to  the  jtoor).  One  spe- 
cial box  was  marked  "mat  tan  ba-seler"(=  "a  gift  in 
secret";  comp.  Prov.  xxi.  11).  in  which  large  sums 
were  often  placed  by  anonymous  donors,  who  some- 


limes  specified  liow  the  money  should  be  di-stributed. 
The  charity  boxes  were  under  the  supervision  of  a 
board  of  trustees  called  "  gabba'im."  A  charity  box 
is  carried  in  front  of  a  funeral  by  the  shammash 
(beadle),  wdio  recites  "Zedakiih  taif./.il  miniawet" 
(=  "  Righteousness  [charity]  delivereth  from  death  "  ; 
Prov.  X.  2).  Charity  boxes  are  also  placed  in  pri- 
vate houses  for  the  support  of  tlieyeshibot,  hospitals, 
orphan  asylums,  etc.,  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  funds 
being  collected  by  the  mesliidlahim  of  the  various 
institutions.  See  Ciiaiutv ;  II.vlikk.mi. 
J.  J.  D.  E. 

ZEDEK,  JOSEPH  KOHEN-  :  Austro-English 
rabbinical  scholar  and  preacher;  born  in  Lemberg 
1837;  died  in  London  190:i.  His  family  claimed  to 
trace  its  ancestry  back  to  the  exilarchs  through  Sol- 
omon Luria  and  Moses  Isserles.  Zedek  was  in- 
structed by  Joseph  Said  Nathansohn.  chief  rabbi  of 
Lemberg,  and  attended  also  the  yeshibah  of  Joseph 
Yckeles,  rabbi  of  Yavorov.  While  at  Lemberg  he 
produced  a  number  of  Helirew  poems  of  a  patriotic 
cliaracter,  and  edited  a  volume  of  collectanea  in 
honor  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  entitled  "Neweh 
Tehillali"  (Lemberg,  1809).  He  likewise  edited  at 
Lemberg  the  Hebrew  periodicals  "Sieged  Yerahim  " 
(180.1-57),  "Ozar  llokmah  "  (18.")9-(j.5).  and  "Ha-Ye- 
hndi  ha-Ni/.l.ii  "  (1806).  Zedek  was  a  lluent  preiicher 
in  Hebrew,  and  occupied  temporary  ])ositions  at 
Cracow  and  Altona,  as  well  as  at  Frankfort-on-t  he- 
Main,  where  lie  issued  the  (irst  numbers  of  another 
Hebrew  periodical,  •'  Or  Torah  "  (1874).  He  went  to 
London  in  187.5,  and  in  that  city  he  publisheil  the 
following  works:  "  JIussar  Ilaskel  "  (1878),  a  collec- 
tion of  his  sermons;  "Or  Hadash "  (1881);  "  Ha- 
Torah  weha-Mizwah  "  (1884) ;  and  a  collection  of  re- 
sponsa  entitled  "  L'rim  we-Tummim."  He  moreover 
edited  Joseph  Cohen's  "  Dibre  ha-Yaniim  "  (18.59), 
Kidoiiymus'  "Eben  Bohan  "  (1865),  and  a  curious  ac- 
count of  a  blood  accusation  at  Granada  in  1845  umier 
the  title  "Ohole  Shem "  (London.  1883).  During 
his  later  years  this  scholar  collected  a  mass  of  male- 
rial  for  a  biogniphical  and  literary  history  of  Kng- 
lish  rabbis,  and  juiblisbeil  a  volume  of  "  Biograph- 
ical Sketchesof  Eminent  Jewish  Families  "(rt.  1897). 

Bini.iofJRAPnY :   Zeltlin,    BiW.   VrnW^cniXcU.    iip.    ITSI-I.SS; 
T\K  Jcici.ih  Year  Tionk.  mi\  p.  ;«»<. 

ZEDEKIAH:  1.  One  of  the  four  hundred 
prophets  (1  Kings  xxii.  11.  34.  25)  whom  Ahab  sum- 
moned to  inquire  of  them  before  Jehosliapliat 
whether  he  should  attack  the  Syrians  in  battle  at 
Hamoth-gilead.  Zedekiah  appeared  as  a  rival  of 
Micaiah.  whom  Ahab  always  feared,  and  who  on 
thisoccasion  ironically  foretold  Isniel'sdefeal.  Zed- 
ekiah struck  him  on  the  cheek  becauKe  he  explained 
by  a  figure  that  the  wor<Is  of  the  four  hundred 
prophets  were  inspired  by  a  lying  spirit.  Micaiah's 
reply  was  that  his  rival  should  see  a  verificatiim  of 
the  adverse  prophecy  with  his  own  eyes. 

2.  One  of  the  evil  men  of  Israel  in  the  Captivity, 
whose  false  utterances  and  immoral  acts  aroused 
even  Ncbviclmdre/./.ar,  King  of  Babylon,  to  such  a 
])itcli  of  wrath  that  lie  ordered  them  to  be  roasted 
in  the  fire  (Jer.  xxix.  21-23\  probably  In  some  such 
fiery  furnace  as  that  mentioned  in  Daniel. 

3.  The  lust  kingof  Jiidah.     He  was  the  youngest 
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son  of  Josiali  and  full  brother  of  Jehoabaz  (II  Kings 
xxiii.  31,  xxiv.  18),  tlie  first  son  of  Josiab  to  reign. 
who  was  carried  captive  to  Egypt  by  Pharaoh- 
Necho  iu  608  B.C.  (ib.  x.xiii.  33).  Zedckiah's  real 
name  was  "  Mattaniah  "  {ib.  xxiv.  17),  but  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, who  enthroned  him  (ia  597)  iu  the  place  of 
the  rebellious  and  captive  Jehoiachin.  his  nephew, 
changed  it  to  "Zedekiah"  (=  "righteousness  of 
Jail ").  The  new  king  assumed  the  throne  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Nebuchadrezzar:  and  an  abun- 
dance of  material  descriptive  of  the  events  of  his 
reign  is  furnished  in  II  Kings  (xxiv.  17-xxv.  7),  in 
II  Chronicles  (xxxvi.  10-21),  and  in  more  than  a 
dozen  chapters  of  Jeremiah.  The  eleven  years  of 
Zedckiah's  reign  were  notable  for  a  steady  decline 
in  Judah's  power  and  for  tlie  desperate  eSorts  of 
Jeremiah  to  avert  the  coming  disaster.  As  a  ruler 
he  was  pliant  in  the  hands  of  his  princes  and  of  Jer- 
emiah, yielding  readily  to  the  influence  of  any  ad- 
viser, whether  prince  or  prophet.  He  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Babylon  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  to 
assure  Nebuchadrezzar  that  he  would  stand  by  his 
oath  (.ler.  li.  59);  but  the  undying  ambitious  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  kept  turning  toward  Asia,  and  Zed- 
ekiah, with  his  usual  wavering  policy,  could  no 
longer  resist  the  persuasions  of  Hophra(Apries),  King 
of  Egypt  (589-,")69  b.c),  and  in  588  b.c.  broke  off 
his  allegiance  to  Nebucliadrezzar.  This  brought  the 
Babylonian  army  against  Jerusalem;  but  it  had  no 
sooner  settled  down  to  a  siege  than  Judah's  Egyp- 
tian ally  appeared  from  the  soutliwest.  The  Baby- 
lonians hastily  raised  the  siege  and  gave  Hophra's 
army  such  a  blow  that  it  retired  to  the  land  of  the 
Nile.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  then  resumed, 
and  after  an  investment  of  one  and  one-half  years 
the  walls  yielded.  Zedekiah  and  his  retinue  escaped 
through  some  hidden  gate  and  tied  toward  the  Jor- 
dan ;  but  the  Bab\ionians  overtook  him  on  the  plains 
of  Jericho,  and  carried  him  captive  to  the  King  of 
Babylon,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Riblah.  Here 
Zedekiah's  sons,  heii-s  to  the  throne,  were  slain  in 
his  presence,  his  own  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was 
bound  witli  fetters  and  taken  to  Babylon  as  an  ig- 
nominious rebel  prisoner.  As  a  residt  of  his  conspir- 
acies Jerusalem  was  taken,  plundered,  and  burned; 
its  best  population  was  deported  to  Babylon  as  cap- 
tives; the  Jewish  kingdom  perished;  and  Israel 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  nation.  Zedekiah 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  Babylonian 
dungeon. 

E.  G.  H.  I.  M.   P. 

ZEBEKIAH  BEN  ABRAHAM.     See  Anaw, 

ZEnKHi.\n  liEN  Abkaiiam. 

ZEDEKIAH  BEN  BENJAMIN:  Italian 
Talnuidist  and  liturgisl;  lived  in  Rome  in  the  thir- 
teenth century;  died  after  1280;  elder  cousin  of  Zed- 
ekiah b.  Abraham  Anaw,  by  whom  he  is  often 
quoted  in  the"Shibbole  ha-Leket."  Zedekiah  b. 
Benjamin  was  a  pupil  of  Me'ir  b.  Moses  at  Rome; 
and  lie  later  went  to  Germany  and  studied  under  the 
tosafist  Abigdor  b.  Elijah  ha-Kohen,  whom  he 
often  consulted  afterward  (" Shibbole  ha-Leket,'' i. 
266,  ii.  40).  Abraham  of  Pesaro  speaks  of  Zedekiah 
as  his  companion  (ib.  ii.  6).  As  Abraham  Abulafia 
mentions  one  Zedekiah  among  his  disciples  and  fol- 


lowers, certain  scholars  suppose  that  this  was  Zede- 
kiah b.  Benjamin.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
selihot  found  iu  MS.  No.  42  of  the  Foa  collection. 

BlBi.Ior.RAPHY  :  Vogelst<"in  and  Rieper,  Gesch.  rter  JtuUn  in 
Rfim,  i.  S49.  asr,  273,  376.  37S  ;  Ziinz.  Litcraturiiesch.  p.  357. 
.T.  M.  Ski.. 

ZEDERBAUM,  ALEXANDER  OSSYPO- 
■yiTCH  :  Russian  Hebrew  journalist ;  born  in  Sam- 
ostye,  Lublin,  1810;  died  iu  St.  Petersburg  1893; 
founder  and  editor  of  "Ha-Meliz,"  and  other  pe- 
riodicals published  iu  the  Russian  and  Yiddish 
languages.  A  son  of  poor  parents,  he  was  iu  his 
early  youth  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  but  through 
energy  and  assiduity  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  of  the  Russian, 
Polish,  and  German  languages.  He  married  in  Lu- 
blin, and  in  1840  left  his  native  town  for  Odessa,  then 
the  "Mecca"  of  the  Haskalaii  movement.  He  ob- 
tained there  a  commercial  position,  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Maskilim  of  the  city,  and  in  liis 
leisure  hours  continued  to  work  for  his  self-educa- 
tion. Later  he  opened  a  clothing-store,  and  was 
himself  cutter  in  his  tailoring-shop. 

In  1860  Zederbaum  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
government's  permission  to  publish  "Ha-Meliz," 
the  first  Hebrew  periodical  issued  in  Russia ;  and 
three  years  later  he  began  publishing  the  pioneer 
Yiddish  journal  "Kol  Mebasser."  After  an  exist- 
ence of  eight  years  the  latter  [laper  was  suppressed 
bj'  the  government,  whereupon  Zederbaum  went  to 
St.  Petersburg,  obtaining  permission  to  transfer  the 
headquarters  of  "  Ha-Meliz "  to  that  city.  He 
was  also  granted  permission  to  do  his  own  printing, 
and  to  publish,  besides  "Ha-Meliz,"  a  Russian 
weekly  ("  Vyestnik  Ruskich  Yedreed  "),  which,  how- 
ever, enjoj'ed  only  a  short  existence,  as  did  also  the 
"  Razsvyet,"  which  he  started  a  few  years  later.  In 
1881  he  founded  the  "Volksblatt,"  a  daily  Yiddish 
journal  which  existed  for  eight  years,  although  Ze- 
derbaum was  its  editor  for  only  a  few  years. 

Zederbaum  was  the  author  of  "  Keter  Kehunnah  " 
and  "Ben  ha-Mezarim,"  but  neither  of  these  works 
met  with  any  success.  His  chief  significance  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  champion  of  the  Ilaskalah. 
His  Yiddish  periodical  "  Kol  Mebasser  "  offered  an 
opportunity  for  many  of  the  best  jargon-writers  to 
develop  their  talents;  and  among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Linetzky,  Abramowitch,  Spector,  and  Sho- 
lem  Aleichem. 

Zederbaum  exercised  considerable  influence  in 
government  circles,  and  it  was  due  to  his  interces- 
sion that  an  impartial  judgment  was  obtained  for 
many  Jewish  families  accused  of  ritual  murder  in 
Kutais ;  he  disclosed  also  the  ignorance  of  the  Rus- 
sian anti-Semite  Lutostansky,  whose  pamphlets 
threatened  to  become  dangerous  for  the  Ru.ssian 
Jews.  The  Palestine  Association  of  Odessa,  which 
aids  the  Jewish  colonists  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
owes  its  existence  to  Zederbaum's  activity. 

Bibliography:  Khmnika  Tn-sWindfi.  1893.  Nos.  .35-36:  Soko- 
low,  Seferha-Zikkaron.  1.H90:  Wiener,  Hi.'<tnrii  of  Yiddish 
Literatiux;  Bralnin,  Zikvimnt,   1S99;  Frioilberc,  ia  Scfer 
ha-Shanah.  1900. 
J.  S.  Hu. 

ZEDNER,  JOSEPH:  German  bibliographer 
and  librarian;  liorn  at  Gross-Glogau  Feb.  10.  1804; 
died  at  Berlin  Oct.  10,  1871.     After  completing  his 
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education,  lie  acted  as  leacliei'  in  the  Jewisli  school 
in  Stielitz(Jk'ckleuburg),  where  the  famous  German 
lexicographer  Daniel  Sanders  was  his  pupil.  In 
1832  he  became  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  hook- 
seller  A.  Aslier  in  Berlin,  and  later  engaged  in  the 
book -trade  himself;  but  being  unsuccessful  he  ac- 
cepted in  1845  a  position  as  lil)rarian  of  the  Hebrew 
departnientof  the  British  Museum  in  London,  where 
lie  remained  till  1809,  when  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  resign  and  to  retire  to  Berlin,  where  he  spent  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life.  Shortly  after  his  ap|>oint- 
ment,  the  British  Museum  acf|uired  the  library  of 
the  bibliophile  Ileimaun  J.  Michael  of  Hamburg, 
■whicli  Zediier  catalogued. 

Zednerwas  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Auswahl  Ilistorischer  Stilcke  aus  Hebriiischen 
Schriftstellern  vom  Zweiten  Jahrhundert  bis  in  die 
Gegenwart,  mit  Vocalisiertem  Texte,  Deutscher  L'e- 
bersetzungl  und  Anmerkungen "  (Berlin,  1840): 
"Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Books  in  the  Library  of 
the  British  Museum"  (Loudon,  1867):  and  "Ein 
Fragment  aus  dein  Letztcn  Gesange  von  Kcineke 
Fuchs"  (Berlin,  1871),  a  poetical  satire  on  Napoleon 
III.  He  contributed  to  Asher's  edition  of  the  Trav- 
els of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (London,  1840),  and  wrote 
poems  ou  two  collections  of  portraits  ("  Eliret  die 
Praucn,"  and  "  Edelsteine  und  Perlen,"  Berlin,  18:i0- 
45).  While  in  London,  he  published  a  second  edition 
of  Ibn  Ezra's  ccunmentary  on  the  Book  of  Esther, 
to  which  he  wrote  an  introduction  entitled  "' Wa- 
Yosef  Abraham." 

BlBLIOCRAPHY:  Steinsohneider,  ill  Miiituzin  fVir  ilii  Litera- 
tur  ties  AtLsbimli  s,  1S71,  No.  44.  ahstnu-is  of  wliii-h  arc  iriven 
In  AU{i.  '/.lit.  ilix  J  lid.  ISTI.  pp.  Ill',  U.S.  and  in  (Iriunitiiit- 
zeiijer  fllr  div  (iifjdininttti  lutcixsscu  dcs  Judt:ntum:^,  Ber- 
lin, Feb.  £i,  IIKM. 
B.  D. 

ZEEBI,  ISRAEL  :  Prominent  Talmudist :  son 
of  Benjamin  Zerlil,  and  on  his  mother's  side  a  grand- 
son of  Abraham  Azulai;  liorn  at  Hebron  in  1651; 
died  in  1731.  Benjamin  dying  when  Israel  was  but 
four  years  old,  the  latter  was  educated  by  his 
mother;  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  bo  married  a 
daughter  of  Abraliam  Cuenqui  (see  Gnttz,  "Gesch." 
X.  463,  note  6).  For  about  thirty  years  he  ofliciatcd 
as  chief  rabbi  of  Hebron.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a 
partizan  of  Neheiniah  Hiyya  Hayyun.  He  cor- 
responded with  Abraham  Vizhaki,  Moses  Hayyun, 
Ephraim  Nabon.  .I<'sliiia  Shababo,  and  other  au- 
thorities. Zeebi's  full  name  was  Abraham  Israel; 
the  first  pra'nomen  he  seems  to  have  assumed  in 
later  years,  probably  after  an  illness.  At  his  death 
he  left  one  son,  Isaac,  who  published  at  Smyrna 
in  17,")8  •'  Trim  (!edoliin,"a  volume  of  respou.sa,  and 
"Or  la-Yeshaiini,"  a  collection  of  homilies,  both 
works  being  by  his  father. 

BiHi.inriKAPiiY:   Azulnl,  Shcin  ha-OcdiilUn,  s.w  Ahmliam, 
Azidai,  und  Israel  Zcchi. 
K.  c.  L.  GuC. 

ZE'ENAH  XJ-RE'ENAH  or  TEUTSCH  HTJ- 
MESH  :  .Ind.iMi-ticiiiian  paraliliiase  ol'  the  I'enla- 
teueli.  the  Hari.-irot,  and  the  Five  Megillot,  written 
by  Jacob  b.  Isaac  of  Janow,  who  nourished  in 
the  sixteenth  and  sevenleeiitli  eenluries.  The  work 
is  enriched  with  many  haggadot  taken  either  directly 
from  the  Midrash  or  from  such  honiiletic  commen- 
taries as  the  "Toledot  Yizhak,"  "Zeror  lia-Mor." 


"Hazeljuni."  and  others.  Ver}-  often  the  weekly 
lesson  begins  with  a  ver.se  from  Proverbsand  is  sup- 
plemented by  extracts  from  the  commentary  of 
Bahya  b.  Aslier  and  narratives  found  in  various 
midrashim  and  other  "  Ma'aseh  "  collections.  It  is 
very  likely  that  such  a  paraphrase  w-as  originally 
entitled  "Teutsch  Humesli."as  it  is  still  often  called; 
but  as  the  first  printer  placed  on  the  title-page  as  a 
motto  the  words  of  Cant.  iii.  11 :  "Ze'cnah  u-re'enah 
benot  Ziyyon  "  (=  "Go  out  and  see,  ye  daughters  of 
Zion"),  and  as  the  book  was  particularly  intended 
for  use  by  women,  it  came  to  be  known  by  the  lirst 
two  words  of  this  motto.  Although  a  work  of  this 
kind  had  been  compiled  previously  by  Is.\.\c  B. 
S.\>isoN  ii.\-KoiiiiN  at  Prague,  yet  the  "Ze'enah  u- 
Re'cnah  "  of  Jacoli  b.  Isaac  far  surpassed  it  in  pop- 
ularity, and  it  lias  continued  until  the  ]uesent  to  be 
the  most  favored  literary  work  with  Jewish  women. 
Neither  the  date  nor  the  place  of  the  first  eilition 
can  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  the  edition  of 
Cracow,  1620,  seems  to  have  been  the  second,  and 
two  years  later  the  book  was  reediled  in  Basel, 
which  shows  that  the  editions  were  soon  exhausted. 
Since  then  it  lias  been  very  often  reedited.  and  in  the 
later  editions  (from  that  of  Amsterdam,  1711,  on- 
ward) there  were  added  the  Targum  of  Shir  ha- 
Shirim  in  Jiuheo-German  by  Issachar  Bermann  ha- 
Kolien,  and  Targum  Sheni  in  Jud;eo-German  by 
Simeon  ben  Jleshullam.  John  Saubert  translated 
into  Latin  the  first  parashah  iiv  Bereshit  (Ilelmstedt, 
1660;  reproduced  by  AVolf  in  "Bibl.  Hebr."  iii.  474 
et  scq.),  and  Alexandre  Crehange  adapted  from  it  his 
"  La  Semaine  Israelite,  ou  le  Tseena  Ourena  Mo- 
derne,"  etc.  (Paris,  1846).  As  to  Jacob  b.  Isaac,  the 
author,  Steinschncider  thinks  ("Cat.  Bodl."  col. 
1216)  that  he  died  at  Janow  shortly  before  1623. 
Jacob  b.  Isaac  wrote  besides:  "Sefer  ha-Maggid" 
(Prague,  1576),  a  work  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
"Ze'enah  u-Ke'enah,"  and  tre;iting  of  the  Projihets 
and  the  Ilagiographa,  with  the  exception  of  Chron- 
icles; "  Shoresh  Ya'akoli"  (Cracow,  1585),  a  refer- 
ence index  for  the  laws  contained  in  the  Shulhau 
'Aruk,  Yoreli  De'ah;  "Meliz  Yoslier"  (Lublin. 
1632),  Juda?o-Gcrnian  homilies  on  Ihe  Pentateuch, 
being  a  supplement  to  the  "Ze'enah  u-Re'enah." 

UiDi.ioruiAPiiv:  Fiirsl,  Bihl.  J\id.  II.  l".>-20:  Slelnsphnelder, 
('(it.  BinU.  cols.  VS\o  ft  scq.;  Idem,  JcwittJt  LiftTrt/nrr.  p. 238. 
J.  M.  Sel. 

ZE'ERA:  Palestinian  amora  of  the  third  gener- 
ation; liorn  in  liabylonia,  where  he  spent  his  early 
youtli.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hisda  (Ber.  49a).  of 
Huna  (?A.),  and  of  Judah  b.  Ezekiel  in  Piimbedita. 
He  associate<l  also  with  other  prominent  teachers  of 
the  Babylonian  school,  as  Nal.iman  b.  Jacob  (Yer. 
Ber.  8c),  Hamnuna  (Zeb.  1051);  Ber.  24b),  and  She- 
shet,  who  called  him  a  great  man  (gabra  rabba"; 
'Er.  66a).  His  love  for  the  Holy  Land  led  him  to 
decide  upon  leaving  his  native  country  and  emigra- 
ting to  Palestine.  This  resolve,  liowever,  he  ke]it 
secret  from  his  teacher  Judah,  wlio  disaiiproved  of 
any  emigration  from  Babylonia.     Be- 

Love  of      fore  leaving,  hespied  upon  Judah  while 

Holy  Land,  the  latter  was  bathing,  and  the  words 

which  lie  then  overheard  he  took  with 

him  as  a  valuable  and  instructive  memento  (Sliab 

41a:  Ket.  110b).     A  favorable  dream,  in  which  lie 


Ze'era 
ZeitUn 
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WHS  tolil  ihat  liis  sius  liail  been  forgiven,  encouraged 
him  to  uutlertake  the  journey  to  the  IIolj-  Land 
(Ber.  57a);  and  before  starting  he  spent  a  liuudred 
(lays  in  fasting,  in  order  to  forget  tlie  dialectic 
method  of  instruction  of  the  Babylonian  schools, 
that  this  might  not  iiaudicap  him  in  Palestine  {B. 
il.  fjoa).  His  journe}'  took  him  througli  Akrokonia, 
where  he  met  Hiyya  b.  Ashi  (Ab.  Zarah  16b),  and 
through  Sura  (ih.).  When  he  reached  the  River 
Jordan  he  could  not  control  his  impatience,  but 
passed  through  the  water  without  removing  his 
clothes.  When  jeered  at  bj'  an  unbeliever  who  stood 
by,  he  answered,  "  Why  should  not  I  be  impatient 
when  I  pursue  a  blessing  which  was  denied  even  to 
Moses  and  Aaron?"  (Yer.  Sheb.  35c). 

Ze'era's  arrival  in  Palestine  and  his  first  expe- 
riences there  have  been  recorded  in  various  anec- 
dotes. He  was  small  of  stature  and  of  dark  com- 
plexion, for  which  reason  Assi  called  him  "  Black 
Pot"  ('Ab.  Zarah  16b),  according  to  an  e.xpression 
current  in  Babylonia  (comp.  Meg.  14b;  Pes.  88a; 
Ber.  .50a);  this  name  probably  also  contained  an  al- 
lusion to  his  sputtering  manner  of  speech.  With 
reference   to  a   malformation    of  his   legs,  he   was 

called  "the  little  one  with  shrunken 
Arrival  in  legs,"  or  "the  dark,  burned  one  with 
Palestine,    the  stubby  legs  "(comp.  Bacher,  "Ag. 

Pal.  Amor."  iii.  7,  note  2).  With  these 
nicknames  is  connected  a  legend  which  throws  light 
upon  Ze'era's  ascetic  piety  (B.  M.  8oa).  In  Palestine 
he  associated  with  all  the  prominent  scholars.  Elea- 
zar  b.  Pedat  was  still  living  at  the  time  (Niddah  48), 
and  from  him  Ze'era  received  valuable  instruction 
(Yer.  Ter.  47d)._  His  most  intimate  friends  were 
Assi  and  Hi}'ya  b.  Abba.  In  his  intercourse  with 
Assi  he  was  generally  the  one  who  asked  questions; 
and  on  one  occasion  Assi  made  known  his  approval 
of  one  of  Ze'era's  questions  by  saj'iug:  "Right  3'ou 
are,  Babylonian;  you  have  understood  it  correctly  " 
(Yer.  Shab.  7c).  Ze'era  especially  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  Ainmi,  the  principal  of  the  school 
at  Til)erias ;  and  it  is  related  that  he  asked  Ammi  to 
decide  questions  pertaining  to  religious  law  that  had 
been  addressed  to  himself  (Yer.  Dem.  25b;  Yer. 
Shab.  8a;  Yer.  Yeb.  72d).  Ze'era  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  Abbahu,  the  rector  at  Ca?sarea,  of 
whom  he  considered  himself  a  pupil.  He  was  or- 
dained rabbi,  a  distinction  usually  denied  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Babylonian  school ;  and  though  in  the 
beginning  he  refused  this  honor  (Yer.  Bik.  65c),  lie 
later  accepted  it  on  learning  of  the  atoning  pow-ers 
connected  with  the  dignity  (Sanh.  14a).  His  insig- 
nificant appearance  was  humorously  referred  to 
when  at  his  ordination  he  was  greetetl  with  the  words 
of  a  wedding-song:  "Without  rouge  and  without 
ornament,  but  withal  a  lovable  gazel"  (Ket.  17a). 
With   regard   to   Ze'era's   private   vocation,    the 

only  facts  known  are  that  he  once  traded 

Social  Con-  in  linen,  and  that  he  asked  Abbahu 

dition  and   how  far  he  might  go  in  improving  the 

Family       outward  appearance  of  his  goods  with- 

Life.  out   rendering    himself   liable  in   the 

slightest  degree  to  a  charge  of  fraud 
(Yer.  B.  M.  9d).  Information  regarding  his  family 
relations  is  also  very  scanty ;  it  is  asserted  that  he  be- 
came an  orphan  at  an  early  age  (Yer.  Pe'ah  l,5e),  and 


that  his  wedding  was  celebrated  during  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (Suk.  25b) ;  and  he  had  one  son,  Ahabahor 
Ahava,  who  lias  become  well  known  through  various 
haggadic  ma.xims  (comp.  Bacher,  I.e.  iii.  651-059). 

Ze'era  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  Halakah 
as  well  as  in  the  Haggadah;  with  regard  to  the 
former  he  is  especially  distinguished  for  the  correct- 
ness and  knowledge  with  which  he  transmits  older 
maxims.  Among  his  haggadic  sayings  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned  as  throwing  light  upon  his 
high  moral  standpoint:  "  He  who  has  never  sinned 
is  worthy  of  reward  only  if  he  has  withstood  tempta- 
tion to  do  so  "  (Yer.  Kid.  Old);  "One  should  never 
promise  a  child  anything  which  one  does  not  intend 
to  give  it,  because  this  would  accustom  the  child  to 
untruthfulness  "  (Suk.  46b).  On  account  of  his  lofty 
morals  and  piety  Ze'era  was  honored  with  tlie  name 
"the  pious  Babylonian."  Among  his  neighbors  were 
several  people  known  for  their  wickedness,  but  Ze'era 
treated  tiiem  with  kindness  in  order  to  lead  them  to 
moral  reformation.  AV'hen  he  died,  these  people 
said,  "  Hitherto  Ze'era  has  prayed  for  us,  but  who 
will  pray  for  us  now?"  This  reflection  so  moved 
their  hearts  that  they  really  were  led  to  do  penance 
(Sanh.  37a).  That  Ze'era  enjoyed  the  respect  of  his 
contemporaries  is  evidenced  bj'  the  comment  upon 
his  death  written  by  an  clegist:  "Babylonia  gave 
him  birth;  Palestine  liad  the  pleasure  of  rearing 
him ;  '  Wo  is  me, '  says  Tiberias,  for  she  has  lost  her 
precious  jewel "  (M.  K.  75li). 

BiBLiOGRAPnT:    Bacher,  A(i.  Pal.  .1  mor.  iii.  l-3i;  Heilprin, 
Seder  ha-Dorot,  ii.  117-1^0. 
J.  J.  Z.  L. 

ZEFIRAH,  HA-.    See  Periodicals, 

ZE'IRI :  Amora  of  the  third  century ;  born  in 
Babylonia.  He  sojourned  for  a  long  time  in  Alex- 
andria, and  later  went  to  Palestine,  where  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Rabbi  Johanan.  In  the  name  of  Hanina 
b.  Hama  he  transmitted  the  maxim  that  he  who  in 
the  presence  of  a  teacher  ventures  to  decide  a  legal 
question,  is  a  trespasser  ('Er.  3a).  He  also  trans- 
mitted a  saying  liy  H^ni'i'i  t"  t'le  effect  that  the 
Messiah  would  not  arrive  until  all  the  arrogant  ones 
had  disappeared  (Sanh.  98a).  During  his  sojourn  in 
Alexandria  he  purchased  a  mule  which,  when  he  led 
it  to  water,  was  transformed  into  a  bridgi'-board, 
the  water  having  lifted  the  spell  which  rested  on 
the  animal.  The  purchase-money  was  refunded  to 
Ze'iri,  and  he  was  advised  to  apply  the  water-test 
thenceforth  to  evervthing  he  purchased,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  it  had  beeu  charmed  {ib.  67b). 
When  Eleazar  arrived  in  Palestine  he  sought  infor- 
mation from  Ze'iri  concerning  men  known  in  ancient 
traditions  (B.  B.  87a).  Ze'iri  was  praised  by  Raba 
as  an  exegete  of  the  Mishnah  (Zeb.  43b).  He  was 
proffered  the  daughter  of  Rabbi  Johanan  for  a  wife, 
but  refused  because  he  was  a  Babj'lonian  and  slie  a 
Palestinian  (Kid.  71b).  Among  those  who  trans- 
mitteil  in  his  name  may  be  mentioned  Rabbi  Ilisda 
(Ber.  43a),  R.  Judah  ('Ab.  Zarah  61b;  Men.  21a), 
K.  Joseph  (Ned.  46b),  R.  Nahinau  ('Ab.  Zarah  61b), 
and  Rabbah  (Xed.  46a). 

BiBLIOGRAPHV:  Bacher.  Aq.  Pal.  Amnr,  iii.  W4  :  Ufiliiria, 
Seder  ha-Dorut.  ii.  Ii3a  ;  Blau,  AltJUdisches  y.rndu  rirescn, 
p.  1.5S,  note  3,  Strasburg,  1898;  Yiihasin,  ed.  Flllpnwski,  p. 
I34b. 

J.  S.  O. 
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ZEISEL,  SIMON:  Austiiiui  chemist;  born  at 
Lomuitz,  .M(inivi;i,  April  11.  1^04;  educated  at  the 
German  g^-mnasiumofBri'iuu  and  lit  the  University  of 
Vienna  (Pli.D.  1879).  He  established  himself  as 
privat-docent  for  chemistry  at  the  same  university 
in  188T,  and  in  1893  was  appointed  as.sistant  professor 
of  general  and  agricultural  chemistry  at  the  agricul- 
tural high  school  of  Vienna,  where  he  became  full 
professor  seven  years  later  (1899).  In  addition  to 
monographs  in  technical  periodicals,  Zeisel  is  the 
author  of  "  Die  Chemie  iu  Gemeinverstiiudlicher 
Darstellung  "  (Vienna,  1890). 
BiBMOGKAPHT  :  Elsenberg.  Das  Geisftflc  TT'icii.ii.  574,  Vienna, 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

ZEISLER,  SIGMUND:  American  juri,st;  born 
at  Bielitz,  Austria,  April  11,  1800;  educated  at  the 
University  of  Vienna  and  at  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Chicago.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Chicago 
bar,  and  was  associate  counsel  for  the  defense  in  the 
anarchist  cases  of  1886  and  1887.  Iu  1893  he  was 
elected  chief  assistant  corporation  counsel  for  Chi- 
cago, but  resigned  his  position  iu  1894  on  account 
of  ill  health.  After  traveling  for  several  months 
in  Europe,  he  relvuned  to  Chicago,  where  he  has 
since  been  engaged  in  private  practise.  Zeisler  is  a 
prominent  Democrat,  and  took  an  acLive  part  iu 
the  presidential  campaigns  of  1896  and  1900.  He 
has  contributed  to  reviews  and  law  journals. 
BiBLloGRAPnY;  Amt:ricnn  Jttrish  Yrar  Book^  5t»r.."i.  p.  211. 

A.  F.  T.  H. 

ZEISSL,  HERMANN  VON  :  Austrian  derma- 
tologist: born  :it  Viei/.igliulirn  near  Zwittau,  Jlma- 
via,"Sept.  2i.  1817;  died  at  Vienna  Sept.  23,  1884; 
educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna  (M.D.  1846). 
In  1846  he  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  ophthal- 
mological,  surgical,  and  dcrmatological  hospitals  of 
the  University'  of  Vienna,  and  four  years  later  he  es- 
tablished a  praclise  and  was  admitted  to  the  med- 
ical faculty  of  the  imiversitN'  as  privat-docent.  He 
soon  became  an  authority  on  skin-diseases  and  sy  jih- 
ilis.  In  18G1  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor, 
and  in  1869  he  became  jjrofcssor  and  chief  iihysiciau, 
of  the  sccoikI  department  for  syphilis  at  the  general 
hospital.  These  positions  he  held  until  his  resigna- 
tion in  1883.  He  was  knighted  by  the  Austrian 
emperor. 

ZeissI  wrote  many  essays  for  the  medical  jour- 
nals, and  was  the  author  of  the  following  works; 
"Compendium  der  Pathologic  und  Therapie  der 
Tertiilren  Syiihilis  und  Einfachen  Venerischen 
Krankhciten  "  (Vieima,  1800) ;  "  Lclirbuch  derConsti- 
lulionellen  Syphilis  fUr  Aerzte  und  Hiirer  der  Jtedi- 
zin  "  (Erlang<'n,  lS(i4);  "  Lehrbuch  der  Syiihilis  und 
der  niit  Dieser  Verwaudlen  Oerllichen  Venerischen 
Krankheiteu  "  (Stuttgart,  187.5) ;  and  "  Grundriss  der 
Pathologic  und  Theraiiie  der  Syphilis"  (rt.  1876). 
The  last  two  works  have  been  translated  into  Kus- 
sian,  Dutch,  English,  and  Italian. 

Buii.int;H.\rnv  :  lllrsi'h,  /iiii(7.  I^'-r-  s.v. 
s.  F.  T.   H. 

ZEIT,    DIE.      Scr  Pl.ItlODICAI.S. 

ZEITGEIST,  DER.     See  PKUtODlCAl.s. 
ZEITLIN,  JOSHUA:   Kiissian  rabbinical  schol- 
ar and  plnUiiilhropi--t  ,  Imrii  at  Shklov  ill  1710;  died 


at  Kherson  Aug.  18,  1832.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
casuist  Aryeli  Loeb,  the  author  of  "Sha'agat 
Aryeli";  aud,  being  an  e.vpert  in  political  economy, 
he  stood  in  clo.se  relations  with  Prince  Potemkiu, 
the  favorite  of  Catherine  II.  During  the  Turko-Rus- 
sian  war  Zeitlin  furnished  the  Kussi;ui  army  with 
various  supplies,  and  managed  that  business  so  clev- 
erly that  he  was  afterward  api)ointed  imperial  court 
councilor  ("uadvorny  sovyetnik  "). 

On  retiring  from  business  Zeitlin  resided  on  his 
estate  Ustzia,  where  he  was  consulted  by  the  rabbis 
with  regard  to  rabbinical  questions.  He  rendered 
l)ecuniary  assistance  to  many  Talmudists  and  .schol- 
ars, and  .su|)ported  a  magnilicent  bet  ha-midrash,  in 
which  many  Jewish  writers  were  provided  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  so  that  they  could  pursue  their 
vocations  without  trammel  of  any  kind.  Among 
writers  who  benefited  by  his  generosilj'  may  be 
mentioned:  R.  Nahiun,  author  of  "Tosafot  Bik- 
kurim";  ^[endel  Lepin.  a\ithor  of  "Heshbon  ha- 
Nefesh";  iuid  the  physician  Baruch  Schick.  Zeitlin 
was  the  author  of  amiotations  to  the  "Sefer  Mizwot 
Katan,"  printed  with  the  te.xt  (Kopys,  1820),  aud 
supiilemeuted  by  some  of  his  respousa. 

BiBi.io(iKAi>nv :  Fuenn,  ^iryah  Ne^emanah,  p.  2T";  Idem, 
Knii^ii  Yisriui.  p.  ■i;il. 

J.  JI.  Sel. 

ZEITLIN,  JOSHUA  B.  AARON:  Russian 
scholar  and  philanthropist;  born  at  Kiev  Oct.  10, 
1823;  died  at  Dresden  Jan.  11,  1888.  'While  he  was 
still  young  his  parents  removed  to  Chernobyl,  where 
he  associated  with  the  Hasidi.m,  later  devoting  him- 
self to  the  study  of  secuhir  sciences  as  well  as  the  He- 
brew !angua.ge  aud  literature.  He  was  married  at 
Slutsk,  where  he  studied  for  some  time  with  Sam- 
uel Simchowitz,  with  who?n  he  later  engaged  in 
business.  Leaving  Slutsk,  Zeitlin  resided  for  several 
years  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  afterward  settleil  in 
Moscow,  where  he  became  prominent  as  a  benefactor 
of  Talnuidic  students  and  JLiskilim.  During  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  he  was  a  contractor  for  the  Rus- 
sian army,  and  on  Aug.  1,  1879,  Czar  Alexander  II. 
awarded  him  a  nuilal  in  recognition  of  his  services. 

In  1883  Zeitlin  left  Russia  and  .settled  in  Dresden, 
where  he  collected  a  large  library,  which  he  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Talmudic  students.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1887  he  undertook  a  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  celebrated  the  Passover.  He  visited 
Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  anil  took  great  interest  in 
the  Jewish  antiquities,  as  well  as  in  the  agricultural 
colonies  of  Palestine,  to  which  he  l)e(iueatlii(l  r>0,000 
francs,  in  addition  to  many  bequests  to  educational 
institutions. 

Bim.ioiiitAPUv:  I.  Griilier,  In  Oiar  ha-Stfrut.  II..  tmrt  2,  pp. 
27!!  2S0:  S.  Miimlelkern,  In  Kciicsci  I'litmtl,  111.  219  ct  ety.; 
11,1-Miliz.  X.Will.  41. 

.T.  Til.  Ski.. 

ZEITLIN,  WILLIAM  :  Russian  scholar  aud 
bibliographer;  born  at  Homel,  government  of  Mo- 
ghilef,  about  the  middle  of  the  iiineleonlli  century, 
lie  is  known  especially  as  the  author  of  "Kiryat 
Sefer."  or  "  Bibliothec'a  Ilebi-aiea  P<istMeiulelssolin- 
iana  "  (Leipsic,  1891-9o),  a  l>ibliographical  dictionary 
of  moclein  Hebrew  literature  from  the  beginning  of 
Mendels.sohn's epoch  until  1890.  The  compilaliouof 
this  work  occupied  Zeiiliu  for  twenty  years.     He 
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made  exteusi ve  use  of  Bcnjiicob's  "  Ozar  lia-Sefiu-iiii  " 
ami  of  FUist's  ■'Bil}li()lla'ea  Judaica,"  aud  visited 
Wilna  and  Warsaw,  tlic  ccuters  of  the  Hebrew  book 
market,  as  well  as  many  university  cities — as  Ko- 
nigsberg,  Berlin,  Geneva,  and  Paris — from  the  libra- 
ries of  which  he  gathered  additional  material  for  his 
work.  'I'lic  "  Kiryat  Sefer  "  indexes  not  only  works 
in  book  form,  but  also  important  periodical  articles, 
biographical  sketches,  and  scientific  essays,  in  addi- 
tion to  giving  biographical  notes  on  several  authors. 
Zeitlin  had  previously  pre|,iared  an  index  of  works 
wrilten  on  the  Jewish  calendar,  in  which  he  enumer- 
ates seventy-seven  Hebrew  works;  this  index  was 
published  by  Ilayyim  Jonah  Gurland  in  "  Yevreiski 
Kalendar  "  ('st .'  Petersburg,  1882).  In  the  "  Zeit.  f  ur 
Hcbr.  Bihl."  (ix.  3-4)  Zeitlin  has  recently  published 
an  alphabetical  list  of  anagrams  and  pseudonyms 
of  modern  Hebrew  writers;  aud  he  is  a  contributor 
to  .several  Hebrew  periodicals,  writing  mostly  bio- 
graphical articles. 
.J.  :\r.  Sel. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  DIE  GESCHICHTE 
DER     JUDEN     IN      DEUTSCHLAND.       See 

PiCUIODKAl.S. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  DIE  RELIGIOSEN 
INTERESSEN     DES    JUDENTHUMS.       See 

Pekiodic.u.s. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  DIE  WISSEN- 
SCHAFT   DES  JUDENTHUMS.     See  Pekiod- 

IC.\I.S. 

ZEITUNG.     See  Periodic.\ls. 

ZEKOR  BERIT :  A  poem  by  GEUsnoM  ben 
Ji-D.Mi  (9U0-104II).  the  "Light  of  the  Exile"  (Zunz, 
"Literaturgesch."  p.  239);  it  is  chanted  in  the  Seli- 
noT  of  the  Northern  rituals  as  the  central  hymn  of 
the  early  penitential  prayers  on  the  eve  of  New- 
Year,  to  which  day  the  hymn  has  given  its  name  in 
familiar  Jewish  parlance.  Other  hymns  with  the 
same  commencement,  which  bases  an  apjieal  for  the 
redemption  of  the  remnant  of  Israel  ou  the  remem- 


brance of  the  merits  of  the  Patriarchs,  were  after- 
ward written  by  Kalonymus  ben  Judah  aud  Samuel 
ben  Majo  (Zunz,  I.e.  pp.  355,  263),  and  were  also 
adopted  into  some  rituals.  The  hymn  of  Gershom 
is  specially  honored  in  the  Polish  ritual  by  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  extracts  from  the  hymns 
in  the  selihot  quoted  in  the  course  of  the  Ne'ilau 
service.  It  is  there  always  chanted  to  an  old  air 
which  obviously  originated  in  western  Europe,  and 
which  presents  ])oiutsof  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
minneliederof  the  twelfth  century.  The  connnence- 
ment  of  the  second  verse,  on  wliich  the  others  are 
modeled,  should  be  compared  with  the  melodies 
fn-anscribed  under  Siiofet  Koi,  n.v-AuEz. 
s.  '  F.  L.  C. 

ZELAZOWSKA,  CATHERINE:  Polish  con- 
vert to  Judaism  ;  born  iu  1460;  martyred  at  Cracow 
in  1540.  She  was  the  widow  of  an  alderman  of 
Cracow;  and  at  the  time  when,  intluenced  by  the 
Bible,  Polish  Christendom  was  divided  into  differ- 
ent sects,  she  followed  the  example  of  the  daughter 
of  Nicholas  Itadziwill  and  embraced  Judaism.  Peter 
Gamrat,  Bi.shop  of  Cracow,  condeiuned  her  to  be 
burned,  and,  though  eighty  years  old,  she  went 
gladly  to  meet  a  martyr's  death. 

.,    ix.    454 ;    Sternberg, 
M.  Sei,. 


Bibi.ioorapht:   flratz,   Gesch.  3d   ed 
Oench.  der  Juden  in  Poleii,  p.  56. 
J. 


ZELMAN,  SAMUELE  VITA  :  Austro-Italian 
poet;  born  at  Triest  iu  1808;  died  there  iu  1885.  He 
was  educated  at  the  rabbinical  college  of  Padua, 
where  he  was  the  favorite  pupil  of  Samuel  David 
Luzzatto.  He  was  the  author  of  the  following 
works:  "  Kiua  per  la  Morte  de  S.  D.  Luzzatto" 
(Padua,  1865);  "  Prinii  Discorsi  di  Rab  Melza" 
(Triest,  1854) ;  "  Le  Parole  di  un  Ignorante  ai  Dotti," 
directed  against  demagogic  writers  (ib.  1855);  Ha- 
Nizzanim,"  a  collection  of  Hebrew  poems  {ib.  n.d.). 
A  complete  edition  of  his  Hebrew  essays,  hymns, 
letters,  elegiac  poems,  etc.,  was  published  by  Vit- 
torio  Castiglione  under  the  title  "  Ne'im  Zemirot 
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Sliemu'cl  o  Yelid  Kinnor"  {ib.  186G).  Some  of  liis 
II(.-bri'\v  poems  are  conlaiuud  in  the  periodicals 
"UiUkure  ha-'Iltim"  (vol.  xi.)  and  "Mose"  (vols.  v. 
and  viii.). 

BiBi.ioGRAPIIV:  CotTiere  [sraeliticn,  x.\iv.  188;   Kiirst,  liilil. 
Jwl.  ill.  :i»:  Mtisr.  vlii.  41.t:  Oior  Aehmad.  i.  Ki;  steia- 
sctiiii-idiT,  r<i(. /i.ifi;.  col.  2761). 
s.  1-.    C. 

ZELOPHEHAD  (ins^S).— Biblical  Data :  A 

Maiiassite  wlni  in  one  passage  is  callcil  the  son  of 
Heplier,  the  son  of  Gilead,  the  grand.soii  of  Manas- 
seh  (Num.  x.wi.  '.J9-33),  and  in  another  is  set  down 
as  the  second  .son  of  Manasseh  (I  Chron.  vii.  15). 
The  etymology  of  the  name  is  very  doubtful;  some 
scholars  think  that  the  root  is  Syriac  and  means 
"Urst  rupture,"  indicating  (hat  he  was  a  tirstborn 
son  (comp.  ZELoruiiiiAD  in  H.vuiiiNicwi,  Litkh.v- 
TUUK).  But  the  Sepluaginl  la/.ir-aa^  or  la/.oaatS  (B 
in  Chron.,  2«rr<j«(i(!)  shows  that  the  Hebrew  was 
vocalized  TnsijV  (=  "  the  sliadow  [or  "  protection  "] 
of  terror  ").  Zelophehad  died  in  the  wilderness  and 
left  five  daughters,  who  sul)se((uently  claimed  the 
inheritance  of  their  father.  Knowing  that  those 
who  took  jiarl  in  the  revolt  of  Koiali  were  exceed- 
ingly objectionable  to  Mosos,  Zelo|dielia<rs  daugh- 
ters argne<l  tliat  their  father  was  not  of  Korah's  as 
sembly,  but  that  lie  "died  in  his  own  sin."  .Aloses 
consulted  Yiiwii  about  the  matter,  and  was  ordered 
to  satisfy  the  daughters'  demand.  Thus  after  the 
con(|UCSt  of  the  land  under  Joshua,  Zelophehad's 
daughters  obtained  their  father's  lot  (Num.  xxvii. 
1-7,  xxxvi.  3-13;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 
J.  M.  Ski,. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :    Zelophelmd  and 

his  father,  IIe])her,  were  among  those  who  went  out 
from  Egypt,  and  conse(]U(^ntly  eacli  of  them  Mad 
his  part  in  the  land.     Zelo]ihehad,  as  the  lirstlioru 


son,  had  two  parts  in  his  father's  lot,  so  that  his 
daughters  inherited  "  three  shares  "  in  the  land  (Sifre, 
Num.  133;  B.  B.  116b;  Num.  R.  xxi.  13).  The 
Kalibis  interpret  Num.  xxvii.  3  as  meaning  that 
Zelophehad  was  not  among  tliose  who  murmured 
against  God  (Num.  xi.  1  tt  sei.),  nor  among  those 
who  revolted  against  Him  at  the  time  of  the  si)ies 
{ih.  xiv.  1  et  sef/.),  nor  of  the  company  of  Korah;  for 
none  of  these  three  classes  had  a  part  in  the  land 
(Sifre,  I.e.  ■  B.  B.  ISb).  The  Habbis,  however,  do 
not  agree  as  to  whether  Zelophehad  himself  was  a 
good  man ;  for  while  he  was  righteous  according 
to  the  anonj'mous  opinion  of  the  Sifre,  H.  Nathan 
concludes  that  he  was  wicked  (Sifre,  I.e.).  In  any 
case,  the  words  "died  in  his  own  sin"  (Num. 
.xxvii.  3)  are  interpreted  as  meaning  that  while  he 
did  not  induce  others  to  sin,  he  himself  sinned,  for 
which  he  was  punished.  According  to  U.  Akiba, 
Zelophehad  was  the  man  who  was  stoned  to  death 
for  gathering  sticks  upon  the  Sahl)atli-day  (Num. 
XV.  32-36),  while  according  to  Judah  b.  IJatliyra. 
he  was  one  of  those  who  "presumed  to  go  up  unto 
the  hilltop,"  and  who  were  smitten  by  tiie  Amalek- 
ites  and  Cauiumites  (ib.  xiv.  44—13;  Sifre,  Num. 
113.  133;  Shall.  !)6h).  As  both  events  took  place  in 
the  second  year  after  the  Exodus,  the  youngest  of 
Zelophehad's  daughters  at  the  time  they  claimed 
their  father's  inheritance  was  at  least  forty  years 
old.  They  were  not  yet  married  (comp  Num. 
xxxvi,  6,  11)  because  they  had  been  waiting  for  men 
suitable  to  be  their  husbands  (B.  B.  119b). 
.1.  M.  Ski,. 

ZEMAH   BEN   HAYYIM:    Gaon  of  Sura 

from  ysil  to  f<'.1."i.  lie  was  the  stepbrother  and  suc- 
cessor of  Nahshon  ben  Zadok,  and  has  become 
known  especially  through  the  reply  which  he  made 
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to  till'  inquiry  of  the  Kairnanites  regarding  Eldad 
ha-Dani.  This  responsum,  wliich  appeared  in  part 
in  the  first  edition  of  tlie  "Slmlshelet  ha-Kabbalah  " 
(Venice.  1480),  was  republished  as  complete!}'  as 
possible  by  A.  Epstein  in  Vienna  in  his  "Eldad  ha- 
Dani."  It  embraces  nine  points  and  concludes  with 
an  apology  for  Eldad 's  forgetfulness.  According 
to  Epstein,  only  one  other  responsum  by  Zemah  has 
been  iiublished  ;  it  is  given  in  the  Constantinople 
edition  of  the  "Pardes,"  and  ends  with  the  same 
words  as  docs  the  lirst-mentioned  responsum: 
^NDt;'l  pO'  niDJ^-  Weiss,  however,  ascribes  to  this 
gaon  also  the  authorship  of  responsa  in  "  Sha'are 
Zedek  "  (iv..  No.  14)  and  in  the  compilation  "Hemdah 
Genuzah  "  (Nos.  58-61, 111-131).  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  gaon's  personal  career. 

DiBLIor.RAPiiY:  A.  Epstein,  EMad  ha-Dani.  pp.  fr-10,  Pres- 
burg.  18'.)l  ;  Reifmann,  in  Ha-Karmel,  viii..  No.  32:  Mnnatjt- 
schrift.  18T4,  p.  353:  Fraukel,  ih.  1878.  p.  433;  Griitz,  Ga<ch. 
V.  243-S45 ;  Weiss,  Dor.  Iv.  124,  364. 
J.  8.    O. 

ZEMAH,  JACOB  BEN  HAYYIM :  Portu- 
guese cabalist  and  physician:  died  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  second  half  of  the  .seventeenth  century.  He  re- 
ceived a  medical  training  in  his  native  country  as  a 
Marano.  but  fled  about  1619  to  Safed  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  Talmud  and  the  casuists  ("  posekim  ") 
until  1635;  then  he  went  to  Damascus,  where  for 
eighteen  years  he  studied  the  Cabala  from  the  Zohar 
and  the  writings  of  Isaac  Luria  and  Hayyim  Vital. 
He  finally  settled  at  Jerusalem  and  opened  a  ycshi- 
bah  for  the  study  of  the  Zohar  and  other  cabalistic 
works,  David  Conforte  being  for  some  time  one  of 
his  pupils  ("Kore  ha-Dorot,"  pp.  36a,  49a).  Jacob 
Zemah  was  one  of  the  greatest  cabalists  of  his  period 
and  was  a  prolilic  author,  his  works  including  trea- 
tises of  his  own  as  well  as  compilations  of  the  wri- 
tings of  Hayyim  Vital.  He  produced  twentj- 
works,  of  which  only  two  have  been  published. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  "  Kol  ba-Ramah  "  (Korez, 
1785),  a  commentary  on  the  "Idra,"  which  he 
began  in  1643,  and  for  which  he  utilized  the  com- 
mentary of  Hayyim  Vital.  In  the  preface  to  this 
work  he  maintained  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
depended  on  repentance  ("teshubah")  and  on  the 
stud}'  of  the  Cabala  from  the  Zohar  and  the  writings 
of  Isaac  Luria,  the  delay  in  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah being  due  to  the  fact  that  schools  for  such 
study  had  not  been  established  in  every  town. 
His  second  published  work  is  the  "Nagid  u-Mezaw- 
weh"  (Amsterdam,  1712),  on  the  mystical  meaning 
of  the  prayers,  this  being  an  abridgment  of  a  com- 
pendium which  Zemah  composed  on  the  basis  of  a 
more  comprehensive  treatise.  Among  his  unpub- 
lished works,  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
"Konnu  le  Ya'akob,"  in  which  he  calls  himself  "the 


proselyte"  ("ger  zedek";  "Cat.  Oppenheimer," 
No.  1062  Q).  This  treatise  consists  of  notes  recorded 
while  studying  under  Samuel  Vital  and  supplemented 
by  his  own  additions.  In  his  compilation  of  Hayyim 
Vital's  writings,  Zemah  pretended  to  have  discov- 
ered many  works  of  Vital  which  were  unknown  to 
the  latter's  son  Samuel. 

BiBLioGRAPiiT:  Azulai,  .Shell!  ha-OeiMim.  i.,  ii.  s.v.  Gilgidim, 
et  passim  ;  Carmol.v,  In  Revue  Orientate,  ii.  2S7 ;  Fuenn, 
Keneset  Yisrael.  p.  570;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bmlt.  col.  12(i8, 
E.  c.  M.   Sel. 

ZEMAH  BEN  KAFNAI :  Gaonof  Pumbedita 

from  936  to  938,  at  the  time  when  Saadia  had  been 

reinstated  in  the  gaonate  of  Sura  after  his  e.\com- 

munication.     Nothing  is  known  concerning  his  life 

or  his  works. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT:  Lcttcr  of  Sherira,  in  Neuhauer's  Anecdota 
Bronicusa,  1. 40 ;  Gratz,  Gcsch.  v.  276-277 ;  Weiss,  Dor,  iv.  160. 

J.  S.  o. 

ZEMATUS,    MAGISTER.     See  Michael   b. 

Shabbetiiai. 

ZEMIROT  ("songs"):  A  term  applied  by  the 
Sepliardim  to  the  Psalms  in  the  earlier  sections  of 
the  morning  service.  The  Ashkenazim,  on  the 
other  hand,  style  them  "  pesuke  de-zimra"  (  = 
"verses  of  song"),  and  the  term  " zemirot "  more 
especially  designates  the  Hebrew  hymns  chanted  in 
the  domestic  circle,  particularly  those  which  precede 
or  follow  the  gi'ace  after  the  chief  meal  on  the  eve 
and  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath.  Music  at  table 
was  a  regular  feature  in  ancient  Jewish  life,  and 
the  Mishnah  expressly  states  (Sotah  i.\.  11)  that  it 
was  discontinued  only  as  a  mark  of  mourning  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Even  then 
Sabbath  the  later  Rabbis  found  it  necessary  to 
Hymns,  insist  emphatically  on  abstention  from 
such  domestic  melodies  (comp.  Sotah 
48a),  although  there  were  never  serious  objections 
to  them  when  they  were  devotional  in  character 
(comp.  Mcsrc,  Synagogal).  The  singing  of  hymns 
at  the  table  (probably  selected  psalms  like  Ps. 
cxxvi.  and  cxxxvii.,  which  are  now  used  on  Sab- 
baths and  on  week-days  respectively)  seems  to  have 
been  known  in  the  days  of  the  later  Midrash,  but  the 
ancient  custom  afterward  received  a  powerful  im- 
petus from  the  spread  of  the  Cabala  and  the  belief 
in  the  visits  of  celestial  guests  on  the  Sabbath  (comp. 
Zohar,  pp.  252b,  272b,  et  passim).  In  the  sixteenth 
century  many  compilations  of  such  hymns  were 
published,  especially  at  Amsterdam  and  Constanti- 
nople. Gradually,  however,  two  favorite  collections 
were  formed,  one  for  the  Sabbath  evening  meal  and 
the  other  forthc  Sabbath,  afternoon.  A  tliiid  gi'ou]) 
was  selected  for  chanting  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath 
in  order  that  the  "  sacred  season  "  might  be  prolonged 
at  the  expense  of  the  "profane"  (Shab.  118b;  Shul- 
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And      our      eyes      with     glad  smiles  did  gleam:       Then   did     they     de  -  clare  a-mong  the 
Joy         in       reap  -   ing  -  time    yet    may   gain.     G.  When  he        go  -  eth    forth,  the  sow-er 
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na  -  tions:  "Great  things  hath     the     Lord  for  these  men  wrought!"  Great  things  hath     the 
weep- eth,       In         his      hands     a       store    of      pre-cious  seed;         When     he        com-  eth 
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Lord  wrought  for  His      peo   -   pie, 
back,      he     shall   be      sing  -   ing. 


Joy  to       faith -ful   ones    by     them      is     wrought. 

Good   -   ly     sheaves  be   bear -ing     for       his     meed. 


B  Mnilerato. 
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Shobt  Versicles :  Bo      -      neh  be  -   ra    -    ha  -  maw     Ye  -   rii   -   sha  -    la 
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SABBATH    REST 
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1.  This    day       is    to      our     race 

2.  The    lives    torn  with  dis  -  treas, 

3.  This   day,   more  than  all     else, 


Of       all       sea-sons  the      best,        Ke  -  plete  with    ev  -  'ry 
With  sweet  sol -ace    it        heals,       With  fresh  spir-it     doth 
Did    God     ho  -  ly    de  -  clare,       When  He   whose  love  it 
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grace,  The     day      that  brings  us        rest; 

bless  The    soul     that    an  -  guish    feels; 

tells,  Com  -  pleted  His  work    so        fair. 


O        come,  most  wel-come   guest.        Re  - 
A    -    way     sor  -  row     it       steals        From 
The  hearts   full    of      de   -  spair         In 
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fresh  each  wea  -  ry  breast!  A 
hearts  sad  -  ly  op  -pressed:  A 
its        qui-et    are    blessed:       A 
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light 

and  a 

joy 

to 

us 

is 

Sab-bath 

rest. 

light 

and  a 

joy 

to 

us 

is 

Sab-bath 

rest. 

light 

and   a 

joy 

to 

US 

ia 

Sab-bath 

rest. 

AIRS  OF  THE   HASIDIM 


A  Allegretto  con  moto. 
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Ai!    di  -  di  -  dy     did-dy  did-dy  di! 
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Ai!       did-dy   did-dy      did-dy   did-dy   di! 
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Ai!      di  -  di  -   dy      did-dy  did-dy   di! 
B  Andantino. 


It 


Ai!       did-dy  did-dy      did-dy  did-dy   di! 
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Ai,       ai. 


ai,      ai,      ai,      ai,     ai! 
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ai,      ai,      ai,      ai,      ai! 
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ai,      ai,      ai,      ai,      ai! 


ai,       ai, 


ai,      ai,     ai,      ai,      ai! 


f)  Andante, 


KI   ESHMERAH   SHABBAT 

7n/ 


•Eefeain.  If     the  Sab -bath  I      shall  keep,  God  will  then....    my         guardian  be:  An     e  -  ter  -  nal 
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cov   -    e    -    nant  and    sign,        'Twixt  Him  aud  me.      There  -  on    one  must  not   trade,  Nor 

dotce. 


go- 


on.... jour    .     ney.  Nor     talk    on     mat  -   ters      of      the     state,         Nor    of      the 
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dolce. 
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fee.      So 


let 


me     speak    of        God's  great      Law....      to make  wise 


han  'Aruk,  Oral.i  I.Iiiyj-im,  293,  1),  and  that  the  <ie- 
partiug  Quc-eii  Sabbath  might  l)e  escorted  on  her 
waj'  witli  protracted  song  (eoiiip.  Zohar,  p.  208a). 
Tliese  coHection.s  of  hymns  are  still  published  in 
such  old-fashidiied  prayer-books  as  the  one  contain- 
ing the  "Derek  ha-Hayyini  "  of  Jacob  hkn  Jacob 
Moses  of  Lisha.  The  authors  are  among  the  latest 
of  the  payyetanim,  and  the  only  early  medieval 
hymn  in  the  collections  is  the  "Baruk  Adonai  Yom 
Yom  "  of  Si.MEoN  B.  Isaac  h.  Auun. 

Even  later  in  origin  than  the  hymns  are  the  melo- 
dies. Indeed,  the  ordinary  head  of  a  household 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  do  more  than  repeat 
in  the  domestic  circle  the  folk-songs  which  he 
heard  in  the  workaday  world  outside.  With  the 
growing  elaboration  of  the  tlorid  chant  of  the  liaz 
zan,  it  would  bedillicult  for  the  children  at  the  table 
even  toappro.\imate  the  intricate  ornamental  vocali- 
zation heard  in  the  synagogue;  nor 
Melodies,  would  they  be  able  to  analyze  the  in- 
tDMalioiisand  detect  the  basis  on  which 
they  were  constructed,  .lewish  characteristics  are 
manifestetl  chietly  in  occasional  phrases  of  .syiuigogal 
character  in  which  the  traditional  melody  diverges 
from  its  folk-song  model  (comp.  En  Kki.i>iii;ni). 
It  was  the  introduction  of  these  occasional  Hebraic 
phrases  into  the  i>opidar  melodies  of  Gentile  neigh- 
bors which  ('hojiin  dciilored  when  he  wrote  (P. 
Niecks,  "Chopin,"!.  \WA):  "Poor  Polish  airs!  you 
do  not  in  the  least  suspect  how  you  will  be  inter- 
larded with  Majufes"  (the  Juda-o-Polish  luimuncia- 
tion  of  "Mall  Vatit."  the  opening  words  of  a  hymn 
by  Morilecai  ben  Isaac  for  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath, 
one  of  the  most  po|-.tilar  zeiuirot).  The  most 
wide-spread  melodies  fur  the  zemirot  arc  those  short 
phrases  introduced  into  the  chanting  of  the  grace 
after  meals  when  three  or  more  ailult  males  are  pres- 
ent (comp.  'Ai,  Hi:'!).  They  are  South-Cerman  in 
origin,  and  recall  many  of  the  snatches  of  tune  built 
into  the  fabric  of  the  Passover  home-service.     Even 


where  other  zemirot  are  not  sung,  the  psalm  pre- 
ceding the  grace  is  at  least  chanted.  One  of  the 
best-known  melodies  for  it  is  here  transcribed.  Its 
instrumental  luodel  nuiy  perhaps  be  identified  in  a 
violin  composition  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

When  the  whole  collection  of  zemirot  is  used, 
they  are  not  chanted  to  detinite  melodies,  but  are 
read  in  a  sort  of  caiilillation  (comp.  Ohkn),  and 
where  a  selection  is  made,  tlu'  most  fretiuent  air  is  a 
(Jerman  melody  employed  either  with  the  "Yom 
Zeli  le-Yisracl"  of  Isaac  LfUiA  or  with  the  anony- 
mous "Zur  mi-Shello  Akalnu." 

A  favorite  melody,  often  used  witli  "Mali  Yafit," 
may  be  added  as  an  example  of  tlie  Sabbath-melody 
jiopular  among  the  IIasidi.m  of  southern  Poland 
and  (ialicia.  Together  with  the  melody  which  fol- 
lows it,  it  was  first  transcribed  by  Lewandowski 
(comj).  his  "  Ilebrilischir  Melodien,"  op.  32,  Berlin, 
18S2)  as  typical  of  its  class. 

The  Ilasidim  affect  the  chanting  both  of  zemirot 
and  of  "songs  without  words,"  or  melodies  .set  to 
meaningless  sounds;  nor  are  tliese  cantillations 
restricted  to  the  Sabbath  table,  sHice  they  aim  at 
expressing  the  joy  of  the  spirit  upon  all  occasiiuis. 
Two  such  airs,  one  from  Russia  and  the  other  from 
Jerusalem,  are  here  transcribed.  Their  recent  Sla- 
vonic origin  is  obvious 

The  Sephardic  tunes  for  the  zemirot  are  sung  in 
a  more  llorid  fashion  than  is  usual  among  German 
or  even  Polish  Jews.  They  inclinh'  many  tender 
airs,  of  which  that  for  "  Ki  Eshmerah  Sliabbat  "  (a 
poem  often  incorrectly  attributed  to  Abraham  ins- 
EzKA)  may  be  instanced. 

Sephardic  traililionis  particularly  rich  in  melodies 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  Sabbath.  One  has  already 
been  given  elsewhere  (see  IIa-Maiidii. I  and  another, 
the  air  to  Bemo?a'k  Mem  iimi.  also  is  well  worth 
presentation. 

S(Uiieof  the  original  melodies  for  the  zemirot  may 
well  have  been  composed  or  adapted  by  the  authors 
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of  the  verses,  especially  in  the  case  of  Israel  ben 
Moses  Na.iaka,  whom  Delitzseh  calls  the  founder 
of  the  Jerusalem  rite,  and  who  wrote  no  less 
than  GoO  liynins  after  selecting  from  the  folk- 
songs of  the  Levant  the  melodies  for  his  verses.  In 
his  compilations,  first  published  at  Safed  in  1587, 
the  zemirot  are  arranged  iK'Cording  to  the  order  of  the 
Perso-Arabic  modes  in  which  fall  the  melodies  to 
which  they  were  set,  while  the  original  Arabic, 
Turkish,  Greek,  Rumanian,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
titles  arepretixed  to  his  Hebrew  verses.  Hishynms 
"  Yah  Hibbou  'Olam  "  and  "  Yiggaleh  Kebod  Malku- 
teka  "  are  frecjuently  chanted  as  zemirot,  especially 
among  the  Hasidim,  but  are  set  to  melodies  of  much 
later  date.  Indeed,  for  the  reasons  stated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  there  are  few  zemirot  which 
retain  the  same  melody  for  more  than  two  genera- 
tions. 

Bnu.iocRAPHY:  Zunz,  Lileriiluriiexcli.  pp.  306.  364,  419,481- 
486,  490,  511,  5411,  'M,  .5.53,  36:'),  579,  583,  S«,  591,  593,  .59". 

.T.  F.  L.  C. 

ZEND-AVESTA.     See  Avesta. 

ZENOBIA  SEPTIMIA:  Empress  of  Palmyra; 
regent  (from  3GT  to  273)  for  her  minor  sou  Vollaba- 
thus,  who  had  been  appointed  imperator  by  the 
emperor  Aureliau.  Zenobia  appears  to  have  been 
friendly  to  the  Jews;  and  according  to  some  accounts, 
which,  however,  lack  authentication,  she  was  herself 
of  Jewish  descent.  That  she  came  into  close  rela- 
tions with  the  Jews  is  shown  by  Yer.  Ta'an.  viii.  46b 
(see  also  Palmyra).  Within  a  brief  space  of  time 
she  so  extended  her  dominion  over  the  whole  of 
Egy|itand  Syria  that  Aurelian  feared  lest  she  should 
renounce  her  allegiance  to  ]?ome,  and  he  accordingly 
made  war  on  her  in  273,  conquered  her,  and  led  her 
and  her  son  in  golden  chains  in  triumph  through 
Rome,  although  be  treated  her  with  leniency  and 
gave  her  a  villa  on  the  Tiber. 

BiBi.iOfiRAPHY:  Criltz,  Gcsch.  3d  ed.,  iv.  2":!-27ti  ;  Hamburger, 
B.  B.  T.  i.,  s.v.  Thadmor. 
S.  S.   O. 

ZEPHANIAH  :  One  of  the  twelve  Minor  Proph- 
ets who  describes  liimself  as  "the  son  of  Cushi,  the 
son  of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of 
Hczekiah,  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  the  son  of  Anion, 
King  of  Judali "  (Zcph.  i.  1).  He  seems,  therefore, 
to  liave  been  a  descendant  of  Hczekiah,  King  of 
Judah,  since  otherwise  only  the  name  of  his  father 
would  have  been  given  (comp.  Isa.  i.  1;  Ezek.  i.  3; 
Joel  i.  1).  If  lie  was  of  royal  descent,  he  probabl}- 
lived  in  Jerusalem;  and  evidence  of  this  is  seen  in 
liis  prophecies,  where  he  describes  various  parts  of 
the  city.  According  to  the  first  verse  of  the  book 
which  bears  his  name,  lie  flourished  during  the  reign 
of  Josiah,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  utterances  the  ma- 
jority of  modern  scholars  date  his  activity  prior  to 
the  reforms  so  rigorousl_y  inaugurated  and  promul- 
gated after  621,  the  pictures  of  corruption  and 
the  approaching  foe  being  most  appropriately  re- 
ferred to  the  situation  in  Judah  during  the  early 
years  of  Josiah  and  the  Scythian  invasion. 

The  contents  of  the  book  of  this  prophet  fall  into 
two  parts:  i.  1-iii.  8,  the  coming  judgment  on  tlie 
world,  including  Israel  and  the  nations;  and  iii.  9- 
30,  a  promise  of  universal  salvation.     Zcphaniali's 


.special  denunciations  are  directed  against  false  wor- 
ship and  irreligion.  The  calamity  will  find  every  one, 
even  in  the  hiding-places  of  Jerusalem;  Philistia, 
Moab,  Amnion,  Cusli,  and  Assyria  shall  be  over- 
whelmeil  by  punishment  and  disaster;  Jerusalem  in 
particular,  being  rebellious,  corrupt,  and  disobedient 
to  the  word  of  Yiiwii,  shall  fall  under  the  divine 
wrath.  Yet.  on  tlie  other  hand,  God's  promise  is 
made  known  to  the  nations,  that  He  will  .so  purify' 
them  that  they  ma}'  call  on  Him,  and  all  shall  bring 
Him  offerings.  After  tlie  storm  of  judgment  Israel 
shall  be  humble,  and  shall  trust  in  Ynwii  alone. 
Isew  social  conditions  shall  arise,  and  justice  and 
righteousness  sliall  prevail,  so  that  the  redeemed 
shall  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

Zephaniah  is  a  forceful  book.  Its  language  is 
vigorous  and  picturesque,  and  betrays  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Earlier  Prophets.  The  ideas  most  em- 
phasized are  the  providential  control  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  necessity  of  imrity  and  justice  as 
opposed  to  the  prevalent  corruption  and  injustice  of 
the  day,  and  the  refining  value  of  judgment  and 
suffering. 

Bibliography:  Davidson,  Nahum,  Ilnhaliliuh.  nnd  Zepha- 
niah.\n  The  Camhridtie  Jtihle  fur  Srliuuls,  \S'.r>:  Nowack, 
Die  Kkinen  Prnpheteu,  in  Ihuidlnnntnt'iiliir  xnm  Alten 
Testament.  1897;  Smith,  The  Bunk  of  the  Twelve  Prnphcti, 
li.,  in  The  Expositor's  Bible.  1S98. 
E.  G.  II.  I.    M.    P. 

ZEPHANIAH    BEN    MORDECAI  TROKI : 

Karaite  scholar  and  author;  nourished  (hiring  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century;  brother  of  Jo- 
seph b.  Mordecai  Troki.  He  was  the  author  of 
"Kiddush  ha-Hodesh  we-Sod  ha-'Ibbur,"  a  work  on 
the  calendar,  and  of  responsa  on  the  laws  govern- 
ing Shehitaii.  Both  works  are  mentioned  by  Sim- 
l.iah  Luzki  in  his  "Oral;  Zaddikim." 

BrBi.iOGRAPiiY :   Fiirst,  Gesch.  des  Karilerthnms,  iii.  39;  Idem, 
liilil.  Jitd.  iii.  448;  Gottlober,  Bilikeiret  ic-Ttiledot  ha-Kara- 
^iii).  p.  2t)9. 
,1.  ^l.  Set,. 

ZERAHIAH  BEN  ISAAC  HA-LEVI  GE- 
RONDI  (known  :is  ZeRaH  and  BeZBI)  :  Tal- 
mudic  author  and  liturgical  poet  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; di.sciple  of  Mo.ses  ben  Joseph  of  Narbonne. 
Azulai  and  many  others,  influenced  by  the  statement 
of  Zacuto  ("Sefer  ha-Yuhasin,"  ed.  Filopowski,  p. 
218)  that  Zerahiah  completed  in  lloO  his  "Sefer  lia- 
Ma'or,"  which  he  is  known  to  have  begun  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  give  1131  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  This 
date  can  scarcely  be  correct,  however,  since  the 
"Sefer  ha-Ma'or"  mentions  the  commentaries  of  Ja- 
cob Tarn  and  Samuel  ben  Meir,  which  could  not  have 
been  known  so  early  in  Provence.  It  is  ecpially  im- 
probable that  he  died  in  1186,  as  is  asserted  by  Judah 
ibn  Verga  ("Shebet  Yehudah,"ed.  Hanover,  p.  112). 
Zerahiah  belonged  to  a  prominent  Spanish  family 
called  Yizhari  of  Gerona,  but  early  in  life  lie  left 
his  native  place,  where  he  seems  to  have  had  many 
enemies,  and  settled  at  Lunel.  There  he  appears  to 
have  devoted  liimself  to  teaching,  his  pupils  inclu- 
ding Samuel  ibn  Tibbon,  son  of  Judah  ibn  Tib- 
boil,  who,  in  his  ethical  will,  freely  recognized  Zera- 
hiah as  a  greater  scholar  than  himself.  Zerahiah  was 
not  only  a  thorough  Talmudist  of  great  erudition, 
with  an  analytic  and  .synthetic  mind,  but  he  was 
also  deeply  versed  in  Arabic  literature,  in  philoso- 
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pliy,  and  in  astronomy,  and  was,  above  all,  a  gifted 
poet,  combining  elegance  of  style  with  elevation  of 
sentiment. 

Zoruhiab's  chief  work  was  the  "  Sefer  lia-Ma'or." 
which  he  began  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  completed 
late  in  life.  It  contains  a  critique  of  Alfasi  as  well 
as  additions  to  his  Halakot,  and  is  di- 
The  "  Sefer  vided  into  two  parts,  the  first,  entitled 
ha-Ma'or."  "Ha-Mu'or  ha-Katan,"  comprising  the 
Seder  Jlo'cd  and  the  treatises  Berakot 
and  Ilullin,  and  the  secon<l,  called  "Ila-Ma'or  ha- 
Gadol,"  embracing  the  Sedarim  Nashimand  Nezikin. 
In  this  work  the  author  displays  great  erudition  and 
a  fine  critical  sense  which  recognizes  no  other  au- 
thority than  logical  reasoning.  His  independence 
displeased  the  conservatives,  liowevcr,  and  refuta- 
tions of  his  criticisms  were  written  by  Xahmauides 
under  the  title  "Milhamot  Adonai,"  and  by  Abra- 
ham ben  David  of  Posquieres(HABaD),  whoalluded 
in  his  harsh  fashion  to  Zerahiah  as  an  immature 
youth  who  had  had  the  audacity  to  criticize  his 
master,  and  even  accused  him  of  having  appropriated 
some  of  his  (KABaD's)  own  interpretations  without 
mentioning  the  author.  A  justification  of  Zeraliiah's 
critique  was  written  by  Ezra  Jlalki  under  the  title 
"Shemen  la-Ma'or,"  and  since  1552  the  "Sefer  ha- 
Ma'or"  has  always  been  printed  togethorwith  Alfasi. 

As  a  sequel  to  his  "Sefer  ha-5Ia'or"  Zerahiah 
composed  the  "Sefer  ha-Zaba,"  in  which  lie  ex- 
pounded the  methodology  of  the  Talmud,  and  at  the 
same  time  endeavored  to  show  that  Alfasi  liad  not 
observed  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Talmud  for 
halakic  interpretation.  This  work,  like  its  ]irede- 
cessor,  was  criticized  by  Nahmanides, 
Other         who  justified  Alfasi.     Both  the  "Sefer 

Works.  lia-Zaba"  and  the  criticism  of  Nah- 
manides were  inserted  in  the  "Sefer 
Temim  De'im  "  (^S  225,  22G,  Venice,  1G22).  and  were 
also  published  .sejiarately  at  Shklov  in  1803.  Zera- 
liiah  was  likewi.se  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Ililkot  Slieliitali  u-Bedikali,"  mentioned  in  the 
"Sefer  ha-Ma'or"  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  on 
the  treatise  HuUin;  "  Ha.ssagot 'al  Ba'aleha-Nefesli," 
a  critique  of  H.VBaD's  treatise  on  the  laws  relating 
to  women,  published  in  part  witli  the  "Ba'ale  lia-Ne- 
fesh"  (Venice,  IT-U  ;  Berlin,  17()2);  "Dibre  Hibot," 
a  controversy  with  U.VBaD  on  civil  juris])rudence, 
mentioned  in  the  "Sefer  ha-Ma'or"  on  Baba  Mezi'a 
and  cited  in  part  by  Bezalei'l  .\shkenaziin  his  "Sliit- 
{ah  Mekubbezel  "  on  Biiba  .Mezia.  p.  9Sa ;  "  Sela'  lia- 
IMahaloljot,"  mentioned  in  the  "Sefer  lia-Ma'or"at 
the  end  of  the  first  diaptcr  of  Sliebu'ot;  "Pitlie 
Niddah,"  quoted  by  the  autlior's  grandson  in  his 
"Bedek  ha-Bayit"  (vii.  3);  a  dissertation  on  the 
Slishnali  Kiiiim,  published  at  Constanlinople  in 
1795;  and  respon.sa,  mentioned  in  the  "Sefer  lia- 
JIa'or"nt  tlic  end  of  the  second  chapter  of  Gittin 
and  quoted  in  the  "  Sefer  ha-Terumot  "  (xlv.  1).  Ze- 
rahiali  was  the  author  of  numerous  liturgical  poems, 
eighteen  of  whieli  are  found  in  thcSiphardic  Mal.izor. 

Bim.ioiJRAPMY  :  Zunz,  Z.  <l.  p.  -(Til:  i<l<in.  In  .llli;.  Xiil.  ilm 
Jud.  III.  KTil;  Suilis,  lliliiiii'ifC  I'licnif.  p.  i'lT :  IMikiw,  in  (iri- 
eiil.  /,i7.  1.x.  TIKI:  LiiiiiLshnlh,  '.iiniiKnli  hn-'Alniiliili.  p.  IKI : 
Ufiriiumn,  Tnlnliit  It.  Ztrithu'th  hti-J^-ivi,  Pnipm*,  ISW :  Car- 
rniily.  Lit  I'nuici  /innVid.  p.  HIT  :  SK'liiwhni'liliT.  (Vif.  Iliull. 
coN,  iVMi-i'i)l:t:  Fih'iin.  K'tiiurt  ViKrnil.  p.."iTII:  (ir<»s.*i,  tinlliit 
Ji«l(in(i.pp.2.V),ZtS;  iiW\mKl,Orlm-)lauiliiiUV.  M'.  Nii.K-U 

J.  I.  Bit. 


ZERAHIAH  HA-YEWANI  (RaZaH)  :    By- 

zantineethical  writer  of  tin-  thirleeiub  <jr  fourteenth 
century.  Of  his  life  no  details  are  known,  except 
that  he  was  the  author  of  an  etliical  work  entitled 
"Sefer  ha-Vashar,"  which  was  confused  with  Jacob 
Tani's  halakic  work  of  the  same  name  and  errone- 
ously attributed  to  the  renowned  tosatist.  This 
error  was  detected  by  Jlenahem  of  Lonzano,  who,  in 
his  poem  "  Derek  Ilayyim  "  ("  Sliete  Yadot,"  p.  122), 
expressly  states  that  the  ethical  work  in  (juestion 
belonged  to  Zerahiah.  Lonzano  did  not  succeed, 
however,  in  correctly  establishing  the  identity  of  its 
author,  fora  second  error  immediately  arose.  Since 
Zerahiah  ha-Yewaui  had  the  same  initials  as  Zera- 
hiah ha-L(^vi  Gerondi,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
"Sefer  ha-Ma'or,"  the  "Sefer  ha- Yashar"  wasattrib- 
uted  by  some  bibliographers  to  the  latter. 

The  "Sefer  ha- Yashar  "is  divided  into  eighteen 
short  cha|>ters,  and  treats  of  the  ethical  principles 
which  underlie  the  relation  of  man  to  God.  It  is 
an  imitation  of  Bal.iya's  "Hobot  ha-Lcbabot,"  wliich 
Zerahiah  acknowledges  in  his  ])refacc  that  he  had 
studied,  although  he  found  it  too  long  and  too  pro- 
found for  the  average  reader.  The  indebtedness  of 
the  "Sefer  ha- Yashar"  to  the  "  Hobot  ha-Lebabot "' 
is  especially  evident  in  the  first  chapter,  entitled 
"SodBeri'at  'Olam,"  which  is  simply  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  chapters  called  "Slia'ar  ha-Yihud  "  and 
"  Sha'ar  ha-Behinab  "  in  Bal.iya's  work.  Tlie  "  Sefer 
ha-Yashar"  was  first  published  at  Constantinople  in 
1526,  and  since  then  hasjiassed  througli  twenty -four 
editions. 

BiBi.iOfiRAniY  :  De  Rossi.  Diziunm-iius.v.  Tnm.  Jacob  :  Nach- 
niun  Krm'liiiial.  in  Kcrem  UfmrtU  iv.  272 :  Carmoly,  in  Jost*s 
Annukn,  i.  l.Vi;  Steinsciirieider,  C'o(.  liiiill.  cols.  ffi>8tt-2588. 

.1.  I.  Bk. 

ZERA'IM  ("Seeds"):  The  first  order  of  the 
.Misbnab.  containing  eleven  treatises:  Berakot, 
Pe'ali,  Deinai,  Ki'ayim,  Shebi'it,  Terumot,  Ma'ase 
rot,  Jta'a.ser  Sheni,  Hallah,  "Orlali.  and  Bikkurim. 
With  the  exception  of  the  first,  all  these  treatises,  as 
is  implied  by  the  name  of  the  order,  deal  with  the 
laws  governing  agriculture  and  farm  products. 

E.  c.  J.  Z.  L. 

ZERED,  BROOK  or  VALLEY  OF  :  One  of 
the  slatioiis  of  llu'  Israelites  in  ijje  wilderness,  indi- 
cated as  the  end  of  the  Ihirty-eiglilh  year  of  wan- 
dering (Num.  xxi.  12;  Dent,  ii.  13-14).  The  Tar- 
giim  of  pseudo-Jonathan  renilcrs  the  name  by 
"valley  where  willows  grow,"  and  tliiis  apparently 
etymologizes  it  by  the  Talniudic  NmiJ,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  Septuagint  reading  Zu/irr,  The 
location  of  Zered  is  given  as  east  of  the  Jordan  on 
I  he  border  between  ^loaband  Edoni  before  one  cross- 
es the  River  Arnon.  Most  modern  scholars,  inclu- 
ding Dillinann.  identify  it  with  the  Wadi  Karak.  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine  running  northwest  to  the 
Dead  Sea. 

.1.  M.   Si  I.. 

ZERFFI.  GUSTAV  (real  name,  Hirsch) : 
Hungarian  journalist  and  revolutionist:  born  in 
Hungary  about  lf<20.  He  was  the  author  of 
"Wiener  Liehtbilder  und  Scliattenspiele,"  with 
twelvi'  caricatures  (Vienna,  18-18):  and  as  editor  of 
"  Der  Ungar"  in  1S4M,  he  became  conspicuous  by  his 
attacks  upon  the  Germans  and  the  imperial  family. 
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With  Essernatoni,  Stancits,  Zauetti,  Steinitz,  and 
others  lie  set  the  tone  for  the  revolutionists,  and  in 
1848  he  was  Schweigel's  captain  and  adjutant  in 
the  honved  army.  On  tlie  failure  of  the  revolution 
lie  lied  to  Belgrade  (1849),  where  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  French  consul.  In  1850  he  translated 
Kossuth's  complete  works  into  German  for  the 
"Europiiische  Bibliothek  der  Neuen  Belletristischen 
Litteratur"  (cccxxii.,  cccxlvii.,  cccxlix.),  and  two 
years  later  he  visited  Paris,  going  in  1853  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  became  a  member  of  the  Hoyal  Med- 
ical College,  and  afterward  secretary  of  the  Ger- 
man National  Association.  He  resigned  this  post 
under  suspicion,  however,  although  he  was  still  in 
London  iu  1863. 

Bibliography  :  Wurzbach,  Bingraphischex Lexiknn.  lix.,  s.v.; 

Die  Prevvey  No.  355,  feuilleton  (Vienna.  lSti3)  ;  Die  UcisseU 
No.  155  (Vienna,  July  3,  184<J). 

s.  N.  D. 

ZEBIKA:  Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  a  iiupil  of  Elcazar,  whose  halakic  maxims  he 
transmitted  (Sotah  4b;  Zeb.  93b:  Men.  7b,  86b),  and 
of  Ammi  (see  Hnl,  46a).  He  was  a  colleague  of 
Abba,  with  whom  he  decided  the  controversy  of 
Judah  I.  and  Nathan  on  the  problem  whether  the 
night  should  be  divided  into  three  or  four  watches 
(Yer.  Ber.  2d),  and  by  whom  he  was  informed  of  a 
correction  in  a  halakic  tradition  given  by  Ammi  (B. 
B.  130b).  He  was  also  acquainted  with  Ze'era  (Yer. 
Bezali  60c),  and  especially  with  Jeremiah  (Men.  88b; 
Suk.  37b).  In  Babylonia  it  was  said  that  he  had 
called  Safra's  attention  to  the  difference  between  the 
modesty  of  "  pious  Palestine  "  and  the  audacity  of 
"bold  Babylonia"  on  the  occasion  of  the  pra3'er  for 
rain  (Ta'an.  23b).  No  liaggadic  maxims  of  Zerika's 
have  been  preserved,  the  only  saying  ascribed  to  him 
being  one  belonging  rcallj'  to  Hidka,  whose  name 
was  incorrectly  transliterated  "Zerika"  (com p.  Hag. 
16a,  where  the  correct  name,  "Hidka," is  given). 
Bibliography  :  Baoher,  Ay.  Pal.  Amor.  ill.  "51-7.'». 

E.  c.  J.  Z.  L. 

ZEROR,  RAPHAEL  JEDIDIAH  SOLO- 
MON BEN  JESHUA:  Algerian  rabbi;  born  at 
Algiers  Sept.  8,  1681 ;  died  tliere  Dec.  21.  1737.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  a  family  of  distinguished  Tal- 
mud ists,  and  his  grandfather,  Solomon  Zeror, 
was,  like  himself,  chief  rabbi  of  Algiers.  Togetlier 
with  the  other  rabbis  of  his  city  he  signed  the  ban 
against  Nehemiah  H.wyun  (comp.  Nepi-Ghirondi, 
"Toledot  Gedole  Y'israel,"  p.  280).  Zeror  studied 
secular  sciences,  devoting  hini.self  especially  to 
logic,  physics,  and  geography,  and  ho  likewise  oc- 
cupied himself  much  with  poetry  in  addition  to  ac- 
([uiringa  reputation  as  a  skilful  physician  and  carry- 
ing on  an  extensive  commerce  by  both  sea  and  land. 
Some  of  his  responsa  and  novelLne  were  collected  by 
his  pupil  Jndah'Ayyashi,  and  were  publislied  under 
the  title  "Peri  Zaddik  "  (Leghorn,  1748),  the  edition 
being  preceded  by  a  preface  written  by  Zeror's  pupils 
and  contemporaries. 

Bibliography:   Blocli.   Inscriptinns  Tiimulairrn.  pp.  45  f* 

.-if'/..  Paris.  1888;  Steinselinelder,  Ca(.  Burt!,  col.  3iaj. 

■'■  M.   Sel. 

ZERUBBABEL:    Son  of  Shealtiel  (Ezra  iii.  3. 

8 ;  Hag.  i.  1 ;  "  Pedaiah  "  in  I  Chron.  iii.  19  is  probably 

a  scribal  error)  and  grand.son  of  Jehoiachin.     The 

name  is  either  the  Hcbievv  ^33  J?nr  (=  "  begotten  of 


[in]  Babylon  "),  although  compounds  with  the  pas- 
sive participle,  frequent  in  Assyrian,  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  found  in  Hebrew ;  or,  more  probabi}',  it  is 
the  As.syro-Babylonian  "Zeru-Babel"  (=:"seed  or 
offspring  of  Babylon").  It  is  a  moot  question 
whether  or  not  he  was  identical  with  SiiEsnij.\zz.\it, 
"the  prince  of  Judah  "  aud  leader  of  the  first  great 
band  of  exiles  returning  to  Jerusalem  from  Baby- 
lon under  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.  8).  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
urged  that  he  isregaixled  as  the  head  of  the  commu- 
nity of  returned  exiles  (Ezra  iv.  2),  that  he  is  asso- 
ciated in  this  capacity  with  the  high  priest  Jeshua 
in  tlie  general  administration  (Ezra  iii.  2,  8;  iv.  3; 
V.  2;  Hag.  1.  1;  Zech.  iii.-iv.),  and  that  the  same 
title  of  governor  ("pehah  ")  of  Judah  is  given  him 
by  the  prophet  Haggai  (i.  1;  ii.  2.  21)  as  is  attrilj- 
uted  to  Sheshbazzar  by  Ezra  (v.  14) ;  while  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he,  like  Daniel,  bore  a  double  name,  the 
Hebrew  "Zerubbabel  "  and  the  Babylonian  "Shesh- 
bazzar. "  In  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  pointed  out 
that  "Zerubbabel  "  is  in  all  probability  a  Babylonian 
name,  and  that  no  hint  of  this  identity  is  given  in 
those  portions  of  Ezra  in  which  both  names  occur.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  "  Sheshbazzar  "  may  be  iden- 
tical with  "Shenazar"  (I  Chron.  iii.  18).  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jelioiachin  and  an  uncle  of  Zerubbabel.  In 
that  case  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  nephew  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  reorganization  of  the  com- 
munity and  shortly  afterward  succeeded  to  the  gov- 
ernorship. At  all  events,  Zerubbabel  was  governor 
of  Judah  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Ilystaspis 
(520  B.C.;  Hag.  i.  1,  14;  ii.  2).  According  to  the 
story  of  the  chronicler  in  Ezra  iii.-iv.  5,  Zerubbabel, 
together  with  the  high  priest  Jeshua  and  others, 
erected  an  altar  for  burnt  offerings  in  the  seventh 
month,  offered  morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  and 
kept  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In  the  .second  month 
of  the  second  year  of  the  return  they  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Temple,  but  the  opposition  of  "  the  adver- 
saries of  Judah  and  Benjamin  "  (either  descendants 
of  Jews  who  had  not  gone  into  exile  or  interlopers 
who  showed  hostilit}' to  the  returning  exiles)caused 
a  delay  of  seventeen  years.  Roused  to  fresh  activity 
by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  work  was 
resumed  iu  the  second  year  of  Darius  (520  Ji.c. ), 
but  fresh  obstacles  were  encountered  in  the  suspi- 
cions of  Tatnai,  "governor  beyond  the  river"  (U. 
v.),  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Darius,  who  promul- 
gated a  decree  authorizing  the  completion  of  the 
work.  The  Temple  was  linished  and  dedicated  four 
years  later  (Ezra  v.-vi.).  Nothing  further  is  cer- 
tainly known  of  Zerubbabel,  although  a  Jewish  tra- 
dition says  that  he  returned  to  Babylon  and  died 
there.  His  sons  are  named  in  I  Chron.  iii.  19, 
and  in  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  xlix.  11  his  name  appears  in 
the  list  of  the  famous  men  of  Israel. 

In  I  Esdras  iv.  13-63,  followed  by  Josephus 
("  Ant. "  xi.  3,  §§  5-9),  a  story,  which  appears  to  lack 
historicity,  is  told  to  the  effect  that  Zerubbabel  was 
a  soldier  in  the  body-guard  of  Darius  Hystaspis  and 
commended  himself  to  the  king's  notice  by  his  ready 
wit,  receiving  as  his  reward  permission  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  rebuild  the  Temple.  In  recent  times 
interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  ingenious  hypothe- 
sis of  Sellin  C'Serubbabel:  eiu  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schiehte  der  Messianisehen  Erwartung,"  1898),  who 
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endeavors  to  show  that  Zerubbabel  was  actually 
made  King  of  Judab,  but  was  overthrown  and  put 
to  death  by  the  I'ersiun.s.  Tliis  kingdom,  he  be- 
lieves, was  regarded  as  Messianic,  and  in  Isa.  liii.  ho 
sees  an  allusion  to  Zerubbabel 's  martyrdom. 

Bibliography  :  Ryln.  /-.'era  mid  Xflicitiiah,  in  Tfic  CanttuHdnc 
Jiihle  for  Si-h<ii>is,  {'ainbridirt*.  IS'j:};  Van  Hounarke.  Zunibti- 
hel  et  Ic  SfCfiml  'rniii'lf,  Paris.  I>^9:3;  Say('e,  Jliuficr  Criti- 
cism and  thr  }'irilict  uf  th>'  Mnntitiit  ids,  pp.  i^^H  ci  scr/., 
l.ciiidiai.  IWH;  Wc-llhausc-n,  I.J.  II.  M  f.l.;  Schrader,  Die, 
iJittttrdis  Ziri'ilt  u  Ti  miH  tliiiuis.ui  .^liidii  n  unit  Kritihen. 
)SU7.  pp.  4tio-.Vii  ;  Kustei's  llct  Ihrsicl  van  Israd  in  hct  Pa'- 
zischc  Tijdvali,  1891. 
E.  G.  II.  J,  F.  McL. 

ZEVAST.     See  Wii.i,. 

ZHIDOVSTVUYUSHCHAYA  TERES.    See 

JuDAr/.iN(i  Hkkksv. 

ZHITOMIR  (JITOMIR)  :  Russian  city ;  capital 
of  the  governineiil  of  Volhynia.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  European  Russia,  having  become 
part  of  Lithuania  in  1320  and  being  one  of  its  promi- 
nent towns  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 
As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
however,  there  were  probably  no  Jews  there,  or  else 
their  number  was  very  small,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  city  during  the  tiprising  under  Cn.MiELNicm  in 
1648  is  not  mentinned  in  the  records  of  the  Vol- 
hynian  massacres  of  that  year.  When  Zhitomir 
became  part  of  Russia  in  1T78,  it  had  a  large 
Jewish  community,  and  was  a  center  of  the  Hasidic 
movement.  In  lS(il  it  had  1;!,399  Jews  in  a  total 
population  of  40,")C4,  and  owned  one  large  syna- 
gogue and  t\venty-si.\  small  ones.  In  1891  the  Jews 
numbered  24, 0(52 out  of  a  total  population  of  69,785, 
while  thenumberof  large  .synagogues  had  increased 
to  three  and  the  small  batte  ha-midrashot  to  forty -si.x. 

The  Russian  government  regards  Zhitomir  as 
the  central  point  of  the  Jewish  population  of 
soutliwestern  Russia,  as  Wilna  is  considered  the 
Jewish  center  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  printing  of  Hebrew  books  was  permitted 
only  in  these  two  cities  during  the  monopoly  of 
Hebrew  printing  from  1845  to  1862,  and  botli  of 
them  were  also  chosen  as  the  seats  of  the  two  rab- 
binical schools  which  were  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  1848  in  pursuance  of  its  plans  to  force 
secular  education  on  the  Jews  of  Russia  in  accord- 
ance with  the  program  of  the  Teutoui/.ed  Russian 
II.vSKALAil  movement.  The  rabliinieal  school  of 
Zhitomir  was  considered  the  more  Jewish,  or 
rather  the  less  Russianized,  of  the  two  (see  "Ila- 
Meli/,"  1808,  No.  40).  Its  lirst  head  master  was 
Jacob  ElciiENiiAiM,  who  wassucceeded  by  Mayyim 
Selig  Si.ONl.MSKi  ill  1862.  The  latter  reinained  at 
the  head  of  the  scIkioI  until  it  was  closed  (together 
with  the  one  at  Wilna)  in  1873  because  of  its  failure 
to  provide  rabbis  with  a  .secular  education  who 
should  be  aeeeiitabli^  to  the  Jewish  communities. 
Suchastover,  Ciottlober,  Li'rner,  and  Zweifel  w<re 
among  the  best-known  teachers  of  the  ralibiiiical 
school  at  Zhitomir,  while  (loldfaden,  Mandelkern, 
and  Paperna  were  anmng  the  students  who  later  be- 
came famous  in  the  Jewish  world. 

The  teachers"  institutes  which  were  substituted 
for  the  rabbinical  schools  were  scarcely  more  salis- 
factory,  and  the  one  in  Zhitomir,  which  was  jirolia- 
bly  the  worst  nianageil  Jewish  iiisliiutinn  in  liussia 
of  which  there  is  an)-  record  (.see  Prelooker,  "Un- 


der the  Czar  and  Queen  Victoria,"  pp.  8-21,  Lou- 
don, 1895),  and  of  which  Jonas  Gurland  was  in- 
spector from  1873  to  1880.  was  closed  in  1885.  The 
present  educational  institutions  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity include  a  Talmud  Torah,  a  "government 
school "  for  boys,  a  girls'  school,  and  several  ad- 
mirable private  schools  for  both  se.\es.  The  other 
Jewish  communal  institutions  of  Zhitomir  are  con- 
sidered to  rank  above  the  average  in  excellence. 

Wolf  (d.  1800),  author  of  the  "Or  ha-JIeir"  (Ko- 
retz,  1795),  a  pupil  of  Bilr  of  Meserilz  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  early  Hasidism,  and  Abraham  I3:ir 
Mavruch,  "rosh  bet  din  "oracting  rabbi  of  Zhilouiir 
in  the  lirst  half  of  the  nineteenth  eenlury  and  author 
of  the  "  liat  'Ayin  "  (Zhitomir.  IS.'iO).  are  two  of  the 
few  noteworthy  rabbinical  authorities  of  Zhitomir; 
indeed,  the  town  has  never  been  a  center  of  rab- 
binical learning.  Its  best-known  "crown  rabbis" 
have  been  Lev  Bienstok,  Kulisher,  and  the  present 
(1905)  incumbent,  S.  Skomorovsky,  who  has  held 
this  jiosition  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Ilayyim  Nah- 
man  Bialik  (li.  in  Radi,  V^olhynia,  1873).  who  is  con- 
sidered the  ablest  of  the  younger  Neo-Hebrew  poets, 
was  educated  in  Zhitomir. 

About  twenty  Jews  were  killed  and  a  large  num- 
ber were  wounded  during  the  disturbances  which 
occurred  in  Zhitomir  on  May  7  and  8,  1905,  when 
the  section  of  the  city  known  as  "Podol  "  was  dev- 
astated. Among  the  dead  was  Nicholas  Blinov, 
a  Christian  student,  who  fell  while  defending  the 
Jews,  and  thus  acted  in  real  life  the  part  of  "  Boris" 
in  Chirikev's  drama  "  Yevrei,"  which  he  had  often 
played  as  an  amateur  on  the  stage.  Ten  young 
Jews  who  started  from  a  neighboring  town  to  assist 
the  Jews  of  Zhitomir  were  killed  in  the  village  of 
Troyanov,  near  the  city.  After  the  mas-sacre  of 
Zhitomir  a  committee  was  organized  to  collect 
money  for  the  families  of  those  who  had  been 
killed;  it  received  about  33.000  rubles  from  Rus- 
sia, 9.500  from  England.  1.500  from  Germany,  and 
6,000  from  the  United  States. 

The  district  of  Zhitomir  outside  the  city  con- 
tains 22.636  Jews  in  a  total  population  of  281.378. 

Typography :      The     earliest    Hebrew-    book 

printed  in  Zlutunnr  bears  the  date  of  1804.  After  the 
misfortune  which  befell  Moses  SciiAPiuo  atSlavuta 
(comp.  Ilillel  Noah  Steinsehneider,  "'Or  Wilna."' 
pp.  21-27,  Wilna,  1900)  and  the  suppression,  by 
the  Russian  government,  of  all  Hebrew  prinliiig- 
oflices  in  Russia,  excepting  Wilna,  alxuit  eight 
years  passed  before  the  brothers  Hanina  I.ippa. 
Aryeh  Loeb,  and  Joshua  Heschel,  "gran<lchildren  of 
the  rabbi  of  Slavula,"  were  iierniiltcd  to  establish  a 
Hebrew  priiiling-onice  in  Zhitomir  which  was  a  re- 
vival of  the  Slavula  ollice,  w  itli  the  same  beautiful 
I  vpe  for  which  that  esl.'ihlislimeiit  h.'id  been  famous. 
Ill  the  sixties  the  Schapirns  published  at  Zhitomir 
the  liiiest  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  which 
had  appeared  in  Russia  until  that  time.  Abraham 
Shalom  Shadow  and  Isaac  Mo.s<'S  Hakst  also  con- 
ducted printing  establishmenls  in  Zhitomir  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Hini.KiiiRAPiiv:  FiiPnn.  Kftusfl  Yiiirarl.  p.  fl;   tlii-f!liiilinr. 
vl.  .W.-S-Sii ;    limsviirt.   IS"*!!.   Nd.  ai  i    Siiknlow.  Srfrr'hii- 
Slnniah,  pp.  Wet  se<i.:  Zvvelffl.  Slnflnm  'iil-yi.srnel,  I.  Ii0-7S 
(qiiolallons  from  tbe  Or  ha-Me\r  of  Widf  of  ZlUtoniln. 
II.  U.  P.    Wl. 
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ZIDON  (SIDON):  1.  EUk-st  son  of  Cauaan 
(Gi-M.  .\.  1.-).  I  Cliioii.  i.  ly). 

2.  According  to  Stnibo  (xvi.  2),  the  oldest  cily 
of  Canaan:  situated  twenty  miles  south  of  Beirut. 
Its  territory  extended  from  the  slopes  of  the  Lebanon 
to  the  coast,  and  was  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Asher  and  Zebulun  (Gen.  xlix.  13;  Josh.  xix.  2.5). 
In  its  flourishing  jieriod  the  city  had  a  winter  and  a 
summer  harbor,  which  are  now  filled  with  sand. 
The  city  is  said  to  have  been  called  after  the  eldest 
son  of  Cauaan  (Gen.  x.  19;  Josephus,  "Ant."  i.  10, 
§  2);  but  the  name  may  also  have  been  derived  from 
the  extensive  fisheries  ms)  in  which  the  inhabitants 
engaged.  It  was  ruled  l)y  independent  kings  (Jcr. 
x.wii.  3),  and  had  its  own  cult  (Judges  x.  6;  II 
Kings  xxiii.  13).  It  had  this  advantage  over  Tyre, 
that  it  entered  into  relations  with  the  Israelites  when 
its  king,  Jithbaal,  married  his  daughter  Jezebel  to 
Ahab  (I  Kings  xvi.  31). 

The  prophets  of  Israel  were  continually  referring 
to  the  great  importance  of  Zidon  as  a  commercial 
city  (Isa.  xxiii.  2,  4,  12;  Joel  iv.  [A.  V.  iii.]  4-7). 
It  lost  this  position  when  Nebuchadnezzar  con- 
quered Palestine  and  part  of  Phenicia.  Ezekiel's 
liro])liecy  referring  to  it  (Ezek.  xxviii,  20-24)  dates 
from  a  later  time.  Isaiah  (xxiii.  1-14,  according  to 
Duhm;  xxiv.  10,  according  to  Cheyne)  refers  to  the 
destruction  of  the  city  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus  in  S.'il 
B.C.  There  are  also  various  references  in  the  Tal- 
mud to  the  city.  Ze'era  says  (Meg.  6a):  "The  tribe 
of  Zebulun,  which  borders  upon  Sidon,  complains  of 
its  mountainous  country,  with  its  superabundance 
of  streams  and  seaeoast,  and  is  answered  bj'  reference 
to  Deut.  xxxiii.  19,  pointing  out  the  advantages  of 
this  region":  "sefune"  is  said  to  mean  the  murex 
from  which  the  purple  dye  ptpn  is  obtained;  "te- 
mune"  is  said  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  abundance 
of  fish;  and  "hoi"  is  said  to  refer  to  the  Phenician 
glass  which  is  made  from  the  sands.  In  the  seventh 
centmy  Zidon  was  identified  with  Zeboud  in  Galilee 
or  with  Bagdal  of  Yo  (VT  hn:!;  Gen.  R.  xcviii.  16). 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  population  did  not  exceed  8,000  inhabitants,  but 
this  number  has  increased  to  1.5,000  within  the  last 
fifty  years  ;  of  this  number  about  10,000  are  JIo- 
liammedans,  and  800  Jews,  The  latter  are  very 
poor,  and  are  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  tiie 
H.\LUKK.\ir.  Zidon  is  still  considered  to  be  outside 
the  Pale  of  Palestine;  and  pious  Jews  direct  their 
bodies  to  be  taken  after  death  to  a  more  southerly 
city. 

BIBLIOGRAPMT :  Sepp,  Jo-iiKnJem  und  fM.s-  Hrttiqe.  Land.  ii. 
4.i(MHi;,  Ratishon,  ISTIi ;  Neuhaiier,  G.  T.  pp.  204-39.') :  Schwarz, 
T)ir  Hiilit  Linid.p.  174.  Fcir  data  on  tlie  lialulilcali  see  Die 
Jildiisclw  Prcusc  (Mavence),  1897,  jxissim. 

J-  s.  o. 

ZIEGLEB,  IGNAZ:  Austrian  rabbi;  born  at 
Also-Kubin,  Hungary,  Sept.  29,  1861 ;  educated  at 
the  Rabbinical  Seminary  and  at  the  University  of 
Budapest  (Ph.D.  1888).  Immediately  after  his 
graduation  he  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Carls- 
bad, a  position  which  he  still  (190.5)  holds.  Through 
his  efforts  the  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  Regierungs-Jubi- 
laum  Hospiz  was  erected  at  Carlsbad,  at  a  cost  of 
.500,000  Austrian  crowns,  to  provide  food,  shelter, 
and  medical  treatment  for  indigent  Jews  who  come 


to  that  city  in  large  numbi'rs  in  search  of  health. 
This  institution  was  opened  May  1,  1903.  Ziegler's 
works  are  as  follows:  a  Hungarian  dissertation  oa 
the  prophet  Malachi  (Budapest,  1888);  "ReligiOse 
Disputationen  im  Jlittelalter"  (Frankfort -on-the- 
Maiu,  1894);  "  Gesehichtedes  Judentums  "  (Prague, 
1900);  and  "Die  KOnigsgleichuisse  im  3Iidrasch" 
(Breslau,  1903). 
s.  H.  M. 

ZIKLAG :  Simeonitic  town  which,  after  the 
union  of  the  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Judah,  became 
Judean;  first  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  terri- 
tory and  borders  of  the  individual  tribes  (Josh.  xv. 
31,  xix.  5).  In  the  early  part  of  the  regal  period 
Ziklag  came  into  the  pos.sessiou  of  the  Philistines, 
who  retained  it  until  King  Achish  gave  it  to  his 
vassal  David  as  a  place  of  residence  (I  Sam.  xxviL 
6;  II  Sam.  i.  1,  iv.  10;  I  Chron.  xii.  1,  20).  It  was 
invaded  and  burned  by  the  Anialekites  when  David 
joined  the  Philistine  liing  in  war  (I  Sam.  xxx.  1-26), 
and  after  the  return  from  the  first  Exile  it  was  one 
of  the  towns  assigned  to  the  Judeans  (Neh.  xi.  28). 
The  town  has  not  j'et  been  identified,  although  Con- 
dcr  and  Kitchener  believe  that  its  ruins  are  repre- 
sented by  tlie  remains  called  Zuhailika,  discovered 
by  tliem  in  1877,  and  lying  on  three  low  hills  east- 
southeast  of  Gaza  and  four  miles  north  of  Wadi 
al-Shari'ah. 

Bibliography:  Riehm,  HandwCn-terhuch,  2(1  ed.,  p.  1866b; 
Bubl,  Geographic  des  Alten  PaKUiHtm,  Berlin,  1896. 

J.  s.  o. 

ZILZER,  ANTAL  (ANTON):  Hungarian 
painiei';  lj(]rii  at  Budaiiest  in  ISOI.  lie  was  a  pupil 
of  Rauscher,  Gregusz,  and  Szekely  at  the  national 
model  school  of  design,  and  later  studied  at  the 
Munich  Academy  under  Raupp,  Ilackl,  Seitz,  and 
Herterich,  completing  his  education  at  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  London.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  por- 
trait,?, and  received  the  Munich  gold  medal  in  1887. 
His  paintings  include:  "Alone  in  the  Woods"; 
"Ludwigll.  on  His  Funeral  Bier";  "Forest  Idyls"; 
and  "Sunset  on  the  Lake  of  Constance." 

Bibliography:  Ringer,  AU{icmciiii:< Kymstlrr-Lc.ricnn,-7.,s.v. 
s.  N.  D. 

ZIMMER,  NATHAN  LOB  DAVID:  Eng- 
lish jiietist  and  scholar;  l.ioni  at  Fiutli,  Bavaria,  in 
March,  1831 ;  died  at  London  Jan.  10,  189.5.  He  was 
noted  in  London  for  his  intense  piet)-,  which  he 
probably  inherited  from  his  father,  who  was  a  fer- 
vent zaddik.  Zimmer  went  to  England  about  18.50 
and  entered  business.  He  was  primarily  engrossed 
with  the  study  of  the  Law,  however,  and  especially 
with  the  more  occult  commentaries,  every  moment 
not  absolutely  needed  for  worldly  objects  being 
devoted  to  contemplation  and  to  study  of  the  higher 
life  as  revealed  in  the  Cabala.  His  knowledge  of 
the  Cabala,  and  especially  of  gematria,  was  pro- 
found, and  astronomical  calculations  also  had  a 
strong  attraction  for  him.  He  compiled  an  elabo- 
rate genealogical  table  of  tlie  chief  rabbis  of  Eng- 
land and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Jewish 
periodical  press  on  questions  of  astronomical  calcula- 
tionandof  ritual.  He  wasoneof  theoriginal  found- 
ers of  the  London  Federation  of  Synagogues,  and  is 
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supposed  to  be  tlie  original  of  Karlkammer  in  Zaug- 
will's  "Children  of  the  Glietto." 

Bim.iocRAPiiY  :  Jew.  Chron.  Jan.  14,  1805  ;  Jew.  Wurld,  Jan. 
14.  INi.'i. 
J.  (!.    L. 

ZIMMERN,  HELEN:  German  iiiitlioress;  l)i>rn 
at  Haniliurg  March  35,  lS4ti.  She  went  to  England 
at  an  early  age,  and  res^ided  there  till  1887,  when  she 
removed  to  Florence.  She  has  written  lives  of  Scho- 
penhauer (liS7H),  Maria  Edgeworth  (188;!),  and  Sir 
Laurence  Alma-Tadcma  (1903),  and  has  al.so  tran.s- 
lated  "Tales  from  the  Eddas  "  (1883),  "The  Ejiic  of 
Kings"  (1882),  "Comedies  of  Goldoni "  (1893),  and 
the"  Pentamerone"  (1893).  She  likewise  contributed 
a  volume  on  the  Hansa  towns  to  "The  Story  of  the 
Nations"  series  (1899). 

BIBI.IOGRAPHV:  Willi's  ir/io,  190.");  New  InUrnaliinml  Ku- 
eyctopedia.  s.v. 
s.  J. 

ZIMRAT  HA-AREZ.     See  Periodica  i.s. 

ZIMRI :  1.  Sou  of  Zerali  and  grandson  of  Judah 
(I  Clin.n.  ii.  G). 

2.  Son  of  Salu,  a  prince  of  the  Simeonites.  In 
the  wilderness  the  Israelites  were  smitten  at  Shittim 
for  worshiping  Baal-peor,  and  wliile  they  were 
weeping  before  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  Ziniri 
took  a  l\Iidianitc  woman  named  Cozhi,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zur,  in  tlie  presence  of  Moses  and  all  the  peo- 
ple. Thereupon  Pliinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron, 
seized  a  javelin,  went  into  Zijuri's  tent,  and  slew 
the  guilty  pair  (Num.  x.xv,  6-14). 

3.  Sou  of  Jehoadah  or  Jarali  (I  Chron.  viii.  36,  i.\'. 
42).     He  was  a  Benjamiteand  a  descendant  of  Saul. 

4.  King  of  Israel  for  seven  days;  originally  the 
captain  of  Indf  tlie  chariots  of  King  Elah.  lie 
gained  thetbmueby  the  murder  of  his  master  as  Elah 
was  reveling  in  the  house  of  Arza,  liis  slewiird,  at 
Tirzah.  In  tlie  midst  of  the  festivity  Zimri  killed 
the  king  and  all  the  house  of  Baasha,  the  predeces- 
sor of  Elidi ;  but  when  the  army,  then  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  tlie  Pliilistine  town  of  Giblietliou,  beard 
of  tlie  assassination,  it  immediately  jn'oelaimed  its 
general  Omiii  king.  He  marched  at  once  against 
Tirzah  and  took  the  city,  whereupon  Zimri  retreated 
to  the  royal  jialace,  set  it  on  fire,  and  perished  in  the 
flames  (f  Kings  xvi.  9-20). 

5.  In  Jer.  xxv.  25  "kings  of  Zimri"  are  men-' 
tioneil  together  with  Elamitic  and  Jledian  sover- 
eigns. This  Zimri  may  be  identical  with  Zimrau,  a 
son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Geu.  xxv.  2). 

E.  o.  II.  B.  p. 

ZIN  (|V) :  Frontier  post  of  Judah  on  the  south, 
mentiniied  in  the  description  (Num.  xxxiv.  4;  Josh. 
XV.  3)  of  the  frontier  between  the  "ascent  of 
Akh.\hI!IM"  and  Kadeshbaruea.  The  desert  of  Zin 
derived  its  name  from  this  place.  Kadesh-barnea 
was  situated  in  this  desert  (Num.  xiii.  3,  xxxiii. 
36;  Deul.  xxxii.  51;  Jo.sh.  xv.  1,  3;  comp.  Num. 
XX.  1,  xxvii.  14;  Heut.  xxxii.  51);  and  one  jias- 
sage  (Num.  xxxiii.  36)  reads,  "the  wilderness  of 
Ziu  which  is  Kiidesh."  The  phrase  "the  wilderness 
of  Kadesli,"  which  occurs  only  once  (I's.  .\.\ix,  8), 
refers  possibly  not  to  any  delinite  geographical 
locality,  but  to  the  region  around  Kadcsh.  The 
statement  fomid  in  Num.  xiii.  36.  that  Kadesh  is 
situated  in  the  wilderness  of  Parau,  is  due  to  the 


fact  that,  of  the  two  sources  combined  in  tliat  chap- 
ter, one  (P)  says  that  the  spies  started  from  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  and  the  otlier  (JE)  that  they 
.set  out  from  Paran.  The  wilderness  of  Zin  ad- 
joined the  'wilderness  of  Paran  on  the  north ; 
hence  it  must  be  assigned  to  a  locality  immediately 
south  of  the  southern  part  of  Judah,  on  the  iilateau 
or  on  the  mountain  region  (Jo.sephus  mentions  the 
"mountains  of  Sin  ")  in  which  the  'Azazime  Bedou- 
ins now  pitch  their  tents. 
E.  G.  II.  _  I.  Be. 

ZINC.     See  1!k.\ss. 

ZION.     See  Jeuus.\i.em. 

ZION.     See  Pehioihcai.s. 

ZIONIDES  or  SONGS  OF  ZION  (Hebr.  Shire 
Ziyyon) :  Thesongsnf  Zinn,  ('.(.,  the  lyrical  hymns 
which  express  the  longing  of  the  Jewish  nation  to 
see  the  hill  of  Zion  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  shine 
again  in  all  their  former  glory,  date  back  to  the 
time  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  Since  that  period  the  poets  and  singers  of 
Israel  have  devoted  their  best  talent  to  painting  in 
the  most  brilliant  colors  the  ancient  glories  of  Zion. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  songs  unite  in 
voicing  a  heartfelt  desire  to  sec  the  nation,  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  Mount  Zion,  and  the  Temple  restored 
to  their  former  splendor.  The  oldest  song  of  Zion 
in  Jewish  literature  was  written  in  the  fifth  century 
li.c,  and  is  a  lamentation  tliat  the  enemy  compels 
Israel  to  live  on  foreign  soil;  this  is  the  celebrated 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  1-8.  A  similar  Zionide  of  the  same 
period  is  Ps  cxxvi. ;  in  it  the  poet,  full  of  hope, 
sings  of  the  day  when  the  Captivity  shall  be  over 
and  the  joyfully  returning  exiles  shall  sing  a  new 
song  of  Zion.  The  elegy  ending  with  a  desire  for 
deliverance,  which  is  founii  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Lamentations,  dates  probably  from  the  first  \n-c- 
Christian  century. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  Zionides  from  the  pens 

of  the  greatest  poets  formed  the  chief  comfort  and 

consolation  of  the  people.     As  early  as  the  time  of 

Ibn  Gabirol  (lllh  cent.)  songs  of  Zion 

Ibn  were    incorporated    in    the     liturgy, 

Gabirol.  ]iartly  as  lamentations  for  the  Ninth  of 
Aband  partly  astcfillot  and  piyyutim. 
Among  the  songs  of  lamentation  for  Zion  which  are 
sung  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab  the  following  may  be  spe- 
cially referred  to:  a  song  beginning  with  the  words 
'J3  iyS"1  IV33'  nt  ,^2  and  giving  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  destnicliou  of  Zion  ;  the  well-known  song 
which  begins  with  the  words  '31XVD  inD  b^P  IIIDL" 
'Jiy,  and  in  which  Samaria  and  .Icnisalem  try  to  ex- 
cel each  other  in  the  description  of  the  misfortune 
which  has  fallen  ujion  them  ;  and,  above  all,  the  soug 
with  tlie  refrain: 

nnyt  p'v  'f'X 

P'c  mun  nHnnai 
n'-iij;^  b]i2  hv 

("Zion  and  hcrcities  wail  likea  woman  in  childbirth, 
and  like  a  virgin  clothed  in  sackcloth  for  the  man  of 
her  youthful  choice").  Of  other  lefillot  and  piyyu- 
tim may  be  meutioue<i  the  song  beginning: 
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n^^'3  j?aL"j  noia  ^ip 

ami  several  strophes  of  the  song  "  Lekah  Dodi," 
composed  hy  Solomon  ha-Lcvi  and  incorporated  in 
the  Sabbath  eve  service. 

The  most  important  of  Ibn  Gabirol's  Zionides  are 
the  poem  beginning  with  the  words: 

iran  ncK 
\m  jn 

{"  Send  a  prince  to  the  condemned  people  which  is 
scattered  hither  and  thither")  and  that  beginning: 

IDOJ  -IL"iS* 

("Turn  thy  face,  O  God,  to  the  conquered,  who  is 
delivered  up  into  the  hand  of  Babel  and  of  Seir"). 

Judah  ha-Levi  (1140)  was  the  author  of  the  Zion- 
ide  beginning: 

**  Zion.  wilt  thou  not  send  a  greeting  to  thy  captives. 
Who  greet  thee  as  the  remnant  ol  thy  flocks  ? 
From  West  to  East,  from  North  to  South,  a  greeting. 
From  far  and  near,  take  thou  on  all  sides. 
A  greeting  sends  the  captive  of  desire,  who  sheds  his  tears 
Like  dew  on  Hei'mon  ;  would  they  might  fall  on  thy  hills." 

Besides  this  song,  which  has  been  translated  into 
nearly  all  European  languages  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
Judah  wrote  several  shorter  songs,  chief  of  which 
are  anyo  fjIDa  'DiXl  mtoa  "2'?  ("My  heart  is  in  the 
East,  although  lam  at  the  end  of  the  West")  and 
^2D7\  |VV  -|JJOni  'njNH  D'i'CTT'  ("  Sigh,  O  Jerusa- 
lem, and  shed  thy  tears,  O  Zion"). 

Among  other  medieval  wi'iters  of  this  class  may 
be  mentioned  Abiaham  ibn  Ezra,  who  composed  the 
Ziouide  n^^H  njv  33VJ"  n:ij;D  mp  M^S  ("  O  God, 
who  art  enthroned  in  the  East,  appease  the  mourn- 
ing dove"):  Judah  al-Harizi  (13th  cent.),  author  of 
the  song  D^f  Tj;^   QI^C'  ("  Peace  be 

Various      to  the  city  of  Salem    [Jerusalem]  ") ; 

Authors,     and  Israel  Najai'a   (16th   cent.),  who 

wrote   the  song  yt,'"   |"V  "IDHD  mS' 

("May  the  flower  of  salvation  bloom  like  a  palm  "). 

In  more  modern  times  Samuel  David  Luzzatto  wrote : 

^2h  ^2b 

uisao  3-1 
'3vi;  njn 

("My  heart,  my  heart  is  full  of  pain;  see,  my 
grief  is  an  ancient  one"):  and  equally  well  known 
is  Joseph  Almanzi's 

N-ipo  N-ipa 
31D  'D  ba  ba 

("From  all  corners  comes  rejoicing  on  the  day  of 
celebration  to  God,  who  is  good  "). 

The  most  prominent  Hebrew  poets  have  written 
Zionides,  among  the  number  being  M.  S.  Rabener. 


Micah  Levisohn,  Judah  Loeb  Gordon,  S.  Mandel- 
kern,  M.  M.  Dolitzky,  and  N.  H.  Imbcr.  Countless 
songs  have  been  produced  under  the  influence  of 
Zionism:  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  song 
adopted  by  all  the  Zionists  of  the  world  as  their 
national  song,  and  beginning  with  the  words 
"There,  where  a  slender  cedar  kisses  the  clouds"; 
the  song  of  the  academic  society  Kadimah  in  Aus- 
tria, "  Knowest  thou  whence  freedom  comes?  "  ;  the 
song  of  the  united  Zionists,  "Sluchajcie  bracia 
guesni  tij";  and  "Ha-Tikwah"  (IIo])e),  composed 
by  N.  H.  Imber,  which  has  the  refrain: 

irnipn  max  ab  my 

n:L"ijn  mpn 

irnux  y-Mib  3if^ 

("Our  hope  has  not  yet  gone,  the  old  hope  to  return 
to  the  land  of  our  fathers,  to  the  city  where  David 
lived  "). 

Bibliography:  KiinmrZiiiii't)!.  Wai^jaw,  lin^i  'coiieftionof  all 
the  Zionides  frttm  the  oii'if^^i  Uhm's  {>>  the  presiMit  day  IHehr.]  i; 
Yecrei'^kyie  Moticif,  (irodnn,  I'.iiiti.  Heinrich  Lnewe,  Lutkr- 
hueli  fur  JihUnclie  Vcrciiic,  Cologne,  1S98:  Jacobs,  Jcimh 
IdcaU,  p.  131. 
J.  S.    O. 

ZIONISM:  Movement  looking  toward  the  segre- 
gation of  the  Jewish  people  upon  a  national  basis 
and  in  a  particular  home  of  its  own :  speciflcally ,  the 
modern  form  of  the  movement  that  seeks  for  the 
Jews  "a  publicly  and  legally  assured  home  in  Pal- 
estine," as  initiated  by  Theodor  Herzl  in  1896,  and 
since  then  dominating  Jewish  history.  It  seems 
that  the  designation,  to  distinguish  the  movement 
from  the  activity  of  the  Chovevei  Zion,  was  first  used 
by  Matthias  Aeher  (Birnbaum)  in  his  paper  "Selbst- 
emancipation,"  1886  (see  "Ost  und  West,"  1902,  p. 
576:  Ahad  ha-'Am,  " 'Al  Parashat  Derakim,"  p.  93, 
Berlin,  1903). 

The  idea  of  a  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  has 
its  roots  in  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  doctrine  that  deals  with  the 
Messianic  time,  as  is  seen  in  the  con- 
Biblical  stantly  recurring  expression,  "shub 
Basis.  shebut  "  or  "  heshib  shebut,"  used  both 
of  Israel  and  of  Judah  (Jer.  xx.x.  7,  1 ; 
Ezek.  ssxix.  35;  Lam.  ii.  14;  Hos.  vi.  11;  Joel 
iv.  1  et  at.).  The  Dispersion  was  deemed  merely 
temporal:  "The  days  come  .  .  .  that  ...  I  will 
bring  again  the  captivity  of  my  people  of  Israel,  and 
the)'  shall  build  the  waste  cities  and  inhabit  them; 
and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  drink  the  wine 
thereof  .  .  .  and  I  will  plant  them  upon  their  land, 
and  they  shall  no  more  be  pulled  up  out  of  their 
land  "  (Amos ix.  14;  comp.  Zeph.  iii.  20);  and  "I  will 
bring  them  again  also  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
gather  them  out  of  Ass.vria:  and  I  will  bring  them 
into  the  land  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon"  (Zech.  x.  10; 
comp.  Isa.  xi.  11).  In  like  strain  the  Psalmist  sings, 
"  O  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  Zion ! 
When  the  Lord  briugeth  back  the  captivity  of  his 
people,  Jacob  shall  rejoice,  and  Israel  shall  be  glad  " 
(Ps.  xiv.  7;  comp.  cvii.  2,  3).  According  to  Isaiah 
(ii.  1-4)  and  Micah  (iv.  1-4),  Jerusalem  was  to  be  a 
religious  center  from  which  the  Law  and  the  word  of 
the  Law  were  to  go  forth.  In  a  dogmatic  form  this 
doctrine  is  more  precisely  stated  in  Deut.  xxx.  1-5. 
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The  belief  tliut  the  ."Nressiah  will  collect  the  seattered 
hosts  (^Xlt"  ^f  VnV^J)  is  often  expressed  in  Tal- 
Diiulic  Jinil  niidiiisliic  wiitiugs;  even  though  more 
universalistie  tendencies  made  tliemselves  felt,  espe 
cially  in  parts  of  the  Apocrvjihal  literature  (see  Jew. 
EscYc.   viii.  ol)7.    .i.e.    Messiati).      Among  Jewish 

lihilosojiliers  the  theory  lield  that  the 

Relation  to  Messiah    1).    Jose])!!   "will  gather   the 

Mes-         children  of  Israel  around  him,  march  to 

sianism.      Jerusalem,  and  there,  afterovercoming 

the  hostile  powers,  reestablish  the  Tem- 
ple-worship and  set  up  liis  own  dominion"  (?'4.  p. 
511b).  This  has  remained  the  doctrine  of  Orthodo.x 
Judaism;  as  Fiiedliijider  expresses  it  in  his  "Jewish 
Religion  "(p.  161):  "Tliere  are  some  theologians  who 
assume  the  Messianic  period  to  be  the  most  perfect 
state  of  civilization,  but  do  not  believe  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  David,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple,  or  the  repossession  of  Palestine  by  the 
Jews.  They  altogether  reject  the  national  liope  of 
the  Jews.  These  theologians  either  misinterpret  or 
wlioUy  ignore  the  teachings  of  the  Bilde  and  the  di- 
vine promises  made  through  the  men  of  God." 

The  Ileforni  wing  of  the  Synagogue,  however,  re- 
jects this  doctrine ;  and  the  C<jnference  of  Kalibis  that 
sat  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu  July  15-28,  1845,  de- 
cided to  eliminate  from  the  ritual  "  the  prayers  for  the 
return  to  the  land  of  our  forefathers  and  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Jewish  state."  The  Philadelphia 
Conference,  Nov.  3-6,  186'J,  adopted  as  the  first  sec- 
tion of  its  statement  of  principles  tlie  following: 
■"The  Messianic  aim  of  Israel  is  not  the  restoration 
of  tlie  old  Jewish  state  uncU'radescendant  of  David, 
involving  a  second  .separation  from  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  but  tlie  union  of  all  the  children  of  God 
in  tlie  confession  of  the  unity  of  God,  so  as  to  real- 
ize the  unity  of  all  rational  creatures,  and  their  call 

to  moral  .sanetilieation."     This  was  re- 
Rejected      allirmed  at  tlie  Pittsburg  Conference, 
by  Reform    Nov.    16-18,    1885,   in    the    following 
Judaism,     words:     "We   consider   ourselves   no 

longer  a  nation,  but  a  reli.gious  com 
munity;  and  we  therefore  expect  neither  a  return  to 
Palestine,  nor  a  sacrificial  worship  under  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  nor  the  restoration  of  any  of  the  laws  con- 
cerning a  Jewish  state." 

Historically,  tlieliopeof  a  restoration,  of  a  renewed 
national  existence,  and  of  a  return  to  Palestine  has 
existed  among  the  Jewisli  iieo|)le  from  olden  times. 
After  the  first  Exile,  the  Jews  in  Babylonia  looked 
forward  continually  to  the  reestablishment  of  tlieir 
ancient  liingdom.  However  much  the  Jews  spread 
from  land  to  land,  anil  however  wide  the  dispersion 
and  conse(|uenl  Diaspora  became,  this  hope  con- 
tinued to  burn  brightly  ;  and  from  lime  to  time  at- 
tempts were  made  to  reali/e  it.  The  <leslruction  of 
the  Temjile  by  Titus  and  Ves]iasian  (TOcic.)  was  jier- 
liaiis  the  most  powerful  factor  in  driving  the  Jews 
east,  south,  and  west.  Nevertheless,  in  a  short  time 
the  lioiieot  a  restoration  was  kindled  anew.  Theri- 
singsunder  Akibaand  Bar  Kokha(  I  lS)soon  lollowed; 
and  the  Jews  drenched  the  soil  of  I'alestine  with  their 
blood  in  tlie  vain  attempt  to  regain  their  national 
freedom  against  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Boman 
power.  Despite  these  checks,  theideaof  the  restora- 
tion persisted  and  became  a  mailer  of  dogmatic  be- 


lief; as  sucli  it  finds  expression  in  Jewish  literature, 
both  prose  and  poetic.  The  Talmudic  writings  as  a 
whole,  while  making  suitable  iirovi.sion  for  the  ac- 
tual circumstances  under  which  the  Jews  lived,  are 
based  upon  the  idea  that  at  some  time  the  ancient 
order  of  things  will  be  reestablished,  and  the  old 
laws  and  customs  come  again  into  vogue.  These 
hopes  found  expression  in  numerous  praj'crs  which 
from  time  to  time  were  inserted  in 
In  the  ritual.     Various  calculations  were 

Talmudic  made  as  to  wlicu  this  time  would  ar- 
Times.  rive,  e.;/..  in  the  eighth  century  ("  Rev- 
elations of  R.  Simeon  b.  Vohai ")  and 
in  the  eleventh  century  (Apoc.  Zerubbaliel;  see 
Zunz,  "  Erlosungsjahre,"  in  "G.  S."  iii.  224;  Poz- 
nanski  in  "  Monalsschrift,"  1901).  The  idea  was 
given  a  philosophic  basis  by  those  who  treated  of 
Jewish  tiieolog3'.  And  the  singers,  both  of  the  Syn- 
agogue and  the  home,  were  fervid  in  their  lament 
for  the  glory  that  was  past  and  in  their  hopes  for 
the  dignity  that  was  to  come  (see  ZI0^'Il>Es). 

But  the  outwaid  condition  in  which  the  Jews  lived 
so  many  centuries  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
think  of  realizing  in  fact  that  which  they  lioped 
and  prayed  for.  The  supernatural  accessories  with 
which  theology  had  clothed  the  idea  of  the  resto- 
ration also  palsied  any  effort  that  might  have  been 
made.  The  Deity  was  supposed  to  lead  the  way : 
and  the  liand  of  man  remained  inert.  From  time 
to  time,  it  is  true,  individual  Jews  or  bands  of  Jews 
journeyed  to  Palestine,  there  either  to  lay  their  liones 
in  sacred  .soil  or  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah (.see  Pii.oiu.M.VGK).  Only  litfiiliy  and  at  iie- 
riods  far  distant  from  one  another  was  any  atteiniit 
made  to  anticipate  Providence  and  to  venture  such 
a  restoration  on  a  practical  basis.  And  even  in  such 
cases  it  was  not  always  Palestine  that  w;is  selecteil 
for  the  first  attempt,  because  of  the  practical  dilti- 
culties  which  were  known  to  inliere  in 
Joseph  any  such  a  scheme.  An  attempt  of 
Nasi.  this  kind  was  that  of  Joseph  N.\si  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
both  in  his  endeavor  to  gain  from  the  Republic  of 
Venice  an  island  to  which  the  Portuguese  Jews 
might  emigrale  aii<l  in  his  proclaunition  to  the  Jews 
of  the  Bonian  Campagna  asking  them  to  emigrate 
to  Palestine. 

By  the  side  of  such  projects  there  were  others  of 
a  more  fantastic  character.  In  1540  an  Augslmrg 
Jew  attempted  to  form  a  Jewish  stale  upon  a  >Ies- 
sianic  basis  (.see  "  Anzciger  des  Deutschen  Nat.  Mu- 
seums," 1S!)4,  p.  10;5).  Of  schemes  based  upon  Mes- 
sianic speculations  and  purel.v  religious  hojies.  the 
most  important  was  that  of  SuAiinErii.M  Zkiu 
(1626-76).  who,  personating  the  Jlessiah.  aiinounceil 
that  he  would  restore  Israel  lo  the  Promised  Land. 
How  ardent  anil  true  the  belief  in  the  restoration 
was  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  may  he  seen  from  the 
fact  that  numerous  comniunilies  were  ready  lo  fol- 
low the  impostor's  lead.  Even  such  men  as  Spinoza 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  project;  andafter  Zebi's  fraud  had  lieen  discov- 
ereil.  the  belief  in  the  Impending  restoration  lin.irered 
for  man.v  years. 

The  problem,  however,  was  at  lacked  also  from 
the  philanthropic  point  of  view.     The  condilioa  of 
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tlio  Jews  in  many  parts  of  Europe  occasioned  well- 
muaiiing  and  charitable  jicrsoiis  to  seek  some  means 
of  setllin.i;  them  unch'r  sueli  conditions  as  would  in- 
sure to  lliem  repose  and  freedom  from  persecution. 
Of  sucli  a  kind  was  tlie  project  elaborated  in  England 
aliout  lG')i,  an  account  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
Egerton  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.    Tliis  account  is  entitled  "  Privileges  Granted 

to  the  People  of  the  Hebrew  Nation 

Colonizing'   That  Are  to  Goe  to  the  Wilde  Oust," 

Attempts     and,  according   to  Lucien  Wolf,  lias 

Outside      reference   to  a  Jewish   settlement  in 

Palestine.    Surinam.     Such  colonies  as  these  with 

far-reaching  administrative  rights  had 
been  established  in  Curasao  in  1652  under  the  au- 
tliority  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  in  1659 
in  Cayenne  b}'  the  French  West  India  Company 
(■•Tr.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng."  iii.  82).  In  1749 
Maurice  de  Sa.xe,  a  natural  son  of  August  II.  of  Po- 
land, had  in  mind  a  ]n'oject  to  make  himself  king  of 
a  Jewish  state  which  was  to  be  founded  in  South 
America  (M.  Kohler,  in  "Menorah,"  June,  1892). 
The  invitation  of  Napoleon  to  the  Jews  of  Asia  and 
Africa  to  settle  again  in  Jerusalem  under  his  cgis 
(see  "iloniteur  Universellc,"  No.  243)  was  a  polit- 
ical document  and  not  meant  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Even  ilendelssohn  was  approached  with  a  propo.sal 
of  a  similar  nature  made  by  an  unknown  friend  in 
the  year  1770.  He  refused  to  entertain  the  project 
on  the  ground  that  the  oppression  under  wliich 
the  Jews  had  been  living  for  so  many  centuries  had 
robbed  tlieir  spirit  of  all  "  vigueur,"  that  they  were 
too  scattered  to  work  in  common,  that  the  project 
would  cost  too  much  money,  and  that  it  would 
need  a  general  consent  of  tlie  great  powers  of 
Europe  ("Gcsammelte  Schriften,"  v.  493,  Leipsic, 
1844).  A  like  measure  was  elaborated  in  1819  by 
W.  D.*Robinson,  who  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
Jewish  settlement  in  the  upper  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  territory;  and  in  1850  the  American  consul 
in  Jerusalem,  Warder  Cresson,  a  convert  to  Juda- 
ism under  the  name  of  ^Michael  C.  Boaz  Israel,  es- 
tablished a  Jewish  agricultural  colony  near  Jerusa- 
lem, enlisting  in  its  support  tlie  Rev.  Isaac  Leeser 
of  Philadelphia,  and  L.  Philippson  of  Jlagdeburg 
CSl.  Kohler,  in  "  Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc."  No.  viii., 
p.  80).  The  most  persistent  advocate,  however,  of 
such  schemes  was  Mordecai  M.  No.\n  (see  also 
Ar.\rat).  As  early  as  the  year  1818  he  actively 
propagated  the  idea  of  the  necessary  restoration 
of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  In  a  "  Discourse  on  the 
Restoration  of  the  Jews,"  delivered  in  1845  before 
a  Christian  audience  in  the  city  of   New  York,  he 

showed  the  wide  range  of  his  political 

mordecai     views,  and  laid  down  the  chief  prin- 

Noah.        ciples  upon   which    a  return  of  the 

Jews  to  Palestine  could  be  effected. 
In  developing  this  idea,  he  conceived  a  plan  for  a 
preliminary  settlement  named  "Ararat"  on  Grand 
Island  in  the  Niagara  River,  near  Buffalo.  On  Jan. 
19.  1820,  Noah's  memorial  to  the  New  York  legis- 
lature, praying  f(u-  the  sale  to  him  of  Grand  Island, 
was  presented.  This  project  aroused  much  interest 
in  Europe  also.  Of  course  nothing  definite  came  of  it 
(ih.  No.  viii.,  pp.  Sietser/. ;  No.  x.,  p.  172;  No.  xi.,  p. 
132);  though  in  1873  the  London  "Jewish  Chronicle  " 


editorially  suggested  a  Jewish  colony  in  the  United 
States  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  Noah  (July  4, 
p.  233). 

All  these  projects  of  the  preliminary  stage  were 
bound  to  fail  because  the  Jewish  people  had  not  been 
educated  to  understand  their  true  jiosition  in  the 
modern  world,  norliad  they  been  sufficiently  stimu- 
lated by  the  great  waves  of  feeling  that  had  swept 
through  Europe.  The  two  influences  that  made 
themselves  felt  in  such  manner  as  to  form  the  tirst 
stage  in  the  development  of  modern  Zionism  were 
the  rise  of  a  strong  nationalistic  sentiment  and  the 
development  of  auti  .Semitism.  The  last  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth are  characterized  in  Europe  bj-  a  strong  sen- 
timent of  cosmopolitanism  which  even  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  rational  development.  It  was  a  natural 
reaction  against  the  arbitrary  grouping  of  national- 
ities which  ignored  all  racial  atliliations  and  was 
based  simply  upon  political  necessities.  The  swing 
of  the  pendulum  went  too  far;  and  the  counter-reac- 
tion in  favorof  personal  freedom  made 

Rise  of  itself  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Nationalist  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Sentiment.  Tlie  idea  of  personal  freedom  brouglit 
in  its  wake  the  desire  for  racial  free- 
dom. The  action  of  Switzerland,  Hungaiy,  and  the 
various  Balkan  states,  the  attempt  of  Ireland  to  free 
itself  from  British  rule,  the  unification  of  Italy  and 
Germany  upon  racial  lines,  were  bound  to  react  upon 
the  Jews.  Upon  the  continent  of  Europe  many  of 
them  had  been  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  who  had 
fought  for  this  racial  freedom.  The  Jews  little 
thought  that  the  weapons  which  they  had  used 
against  others  would  be  turned  against  themselves, 
and  would  create  within  their  own  ranks  a  longing 
for  racial  unity  and  a  communal  life. 

Under  these  influences  there  arose  gradually,  es- 
pecially among  the  younger  generation  in  eastern 
Europe,  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  Jewish  national  ex- 
istence, which  carried  in  its  wake  many  of  the 
briglitest  and  most  advanced  Jews  of  the  day.  And 
the  opening  up  of  the  Eastern  question  brought  the 
needs  of  certain  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire  promi- 
nently before  Europe.  The  historian  Joseph  Sal- 
vador as  early  as  1830  believed  in  the  possibility 
that  a  congress  of  European  powers  might  restore 
Palestine  to  the  Jews;  and  the  founders  of  the  Alli- 
ance Israelite  Uuiverselle  had  a  similar  idea  in  their 
minds  when,  under  Albert  Cohn  and  Charles  Nkt- 
TER,  the  work  of  colonizing  Jews  in  Palestine  was 
taken  up,  and  the  agricultural  school  Mikweh  Yis- 
rael  was  founded  near  .Jaffa. 

In  18.52  Ilollingsworth,  an  Englishman,  urged  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  state,  because  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  safeguarding  the  overland  route  to  India; 
and  in  1804  there  appeared  in  Geneva  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Devoir  des  Nations  de  Rendre  au  Peiiple 
Juif  Sa  Nationalite,"  which  occasioned  a  lengthy 
discussion  in  the"  Archives  Israelites." 

French  It  was  ascrilied  to  Abraham  Petavel,  a 
An-  Christian  clergyman  and  professor  in 

ticipations.  Neuchiitel.  Petavel  was  a  member  of 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  al- 
though he  was  openly  and  honestly  interesteii  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews.     Though  he  denied  the 
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autliorslii])  of  tlie  puinplilct,  it  was  gcncralU'  be- 
lieved to  liiive  been  liis  work,  especially  as  he  pub- 
lislietl  at  the  same  time  a  long  poem,  "La  Kille  de 
Sion  ou  la  Hetablissement  (I'lsiai'l"  (Paris,  1864). 
The  "Archives"  declared  itself  strongly  opposed 
to  the  project:  but  Lazar  Levj'-Biiig,  a  banker  of 
Nancy  and  later  a  member  of  the  legislature  (July 
3,  1871),  wrote  warmly  iu  favor  of  Jewish  iiational- 
ism,  with  no  thought  of  the  economic  condition  of 
the  Jews  of  liis  day.  Jerusalem,  he  hojied,  might 
become  tlu;  ideal  center  of  the  world.  Undoubtedly 
iii[luenc<'d  by  Petavcl,  a  Jew,  J.  Frankel,  i)uhlishe<l 
in  Strasburg  in  1808  a  pamphlet  with  the  title  •' Du 
Uetablissement  de  laNationalite  Juive."  The  author, 
impressed  on  the  one  hand  by  ihi;  national  move- 
ments of  liis  time  and  on  the  other  by  the  insecure 
conditions  under  which  the  Jews  of  eastern  Europe 
lived,  plciicled  looldly  and  openly  for  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine  by  the  purchase 
of  the  country  from  Turkey.  "Shoidd  Palestine 
prove  to  be  impossible,"  he  adds,  "we  must  seek 
elsewhere  in  any  part  of  the  globe  some  fixed  home 
for  the  Jews;  for  the  essential  point  is  that  the,y  be 
at  home  and  independent  of  other  nations,"  tluis 
approaching  in  a  measure  the  modern  territorialists 
(sec  below). 

Various  schemes  with  a  similar  end  in  view  were 
elaborated.  Between  1835  and  1840  Moritz  Stein- 
schneider  was  among  those  who  founded  in  Prague 

a  student  society  for  the  jiurpose  of 

In  projiagating  the  idea  of  a  J<!wish  state 

Austria,      in   Palestine;  and  in   the  latter  3'ear 

an  anonymous  writer  in  the  "Orient" 
<No,  xxvi.,  ji,  200)  pul)lished  an  appeal  to  his  breth- 
ren to  make  an  attempt  to  jjioeiire  Syria  for  tlic  Jews 
under  Turkish  sovereignty  while  the  hlood  persecu- 
tion in  Damascus  was  still  fresh  in  memory;  and  in 
1847  Banlu'lciny  published  in  "  Le  Siecle  "  a  lengthy 
]ioi'in  inviting  tiic  Hothschildsto  restore  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  to  its  former  glory.  Judah  ben  Solomon  Al- 
kalai,  rabbi  in  Semlin,  (Croatia,  pulilislied  his  "(Joral 
Ladonai,"  Viciuia,  l8.")7(2d  ed.,  Amsterdam,  185.8).  in 
which  he  advocated  the  formation  of  a  joint-stock 
company  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  sidtan  to 
cede  Palestine  to  the  Jews  as  a  tributary  .state.  In 
similar  manner  Luzzatto,  in  Padua,  wrote  in  1S54 
to  Albert  Colin,  "Palestine  must  be  colonized  and 
worked  by  the  Jews  in  order  that  it  may  live  again 
commercially  and  agriculturally."  The  journeys  of 
Sir  Moses  MoNTi;i''iouK  and  Adolphe  OiiKMii;fX  to 
Palestine  increased  the  interest  of  tli(^  .lews  in  their 
ancient  home,  and  brought  the  matter  prominently 
liefore  the  pulilic.  The  founder  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, Henry  Dunant,  wcuked  incessantly  with  a 
similar  object  in  view.  He  tried  to  interest  in  such 
projects  tile  Alliance  Israelite  rniverselle  ( 1803),  the 
.\nglo-Jewisli  Association  in  iionddu,  anil  the  Jews 
<if  lii'rlin  (ISOO),  even  founding  twosoeieti<'s  forthat 
|)urpose,  the  International  Palestine  Society  and, 
in  1870,  theSyrianand  Palestine  Colonization  Soci- 
ety, All  his  etTorts  failed  to  evoke  a  response.  A 
like  fate  befell  both  the  project  of  Sir  IMosi^s  3Ionle- 
fiore,  who  in  1840  laid  before  Molmmnu'd  AM  a  plan 
to  colonize  Jews  in  Palesliiu'.  and  that  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  associated  with  the  Society  for  the  He- 
lief  of  Persecuted  Jews.     In  theyear  1870  Henedetio 


Mnsolino,  a  Christian  and  a  fervent  Italian  iiatriot. 
worked  out  a  complete  plan  for  the  establishnieut 
of  a  Jewish  state  iu  Palestine,  demonstrating  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  state  not  only  to  the  Jews,  but 
also  to  the  Ottoman  empire  and  to  England.  In 
vain  he  tried  to  interest  Lord  Palmerston  and  the 
Rothschilds  in  the  plan.  Even  his  work  "La  Ge- 
ru.saleniine  e  il  Popolo  Ebreo  "  remained  unpub- 
lished ("Tlie  Maccaba-an,"  1905,  p.  225).  Nor  was 
Laurence  Oliphant  (1829-88),  the  English  traveler 
and  politician,  more  successful.  In  1879,  after  hav- 
ing vainly  attempted  to  procure  from  the  Porte  the 
concession  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Hallway,  on  the 
sides  of  which  he  had  proposed  to  settle  Russian 
Jews,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Jewish  settlement  in 
Palestine,  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  A  society  was  to 
be  formed  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  rubles"  I'pou 
L000,000  to  1,500. 000 acres  the  Jewish  proletariat  of 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Rumania,  and  Asiatic  Turkey 
were  to  be  colonized,  and  an  agrarian  bank  was  to  be 
founded.  Oliphant  failed  both  in  1879  and  in  1882 
to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  sultan  tostich  a  i)lan. 

Among  the  early  writers  who  pleaded  for  the  re- 
patriation of  Palestine  by  the  Jews 
Moses  were  David  h.  Dob  Raer  Gouoox 
Hess.  (1820-80),  Zebi  Ilirsch  K.m.iscuku 
(1795-1874),  Elijah  Guttmacher,  Moses 
Hess,  and  the  historian  Ileinrich  Ouaetz.  This 
movement  in  course  of  time  assumed  the  name  of 
CnovEVEi  ZiON.  Gordon  and  Hess  were  its  intel- 
lectual leaders,  the  first  publishing  in  the  year  1871 
in  his  paper  "Ha-Maggid"  a  number  of  articles  on 
the  colonization  of  Palestine  as  the  basis  for  the 
future  regeneration  of  Judaism.  Hess  wrote  his 
"Rom  und  Jerus;ilem  "  in  18G2,  which  book  has  re- 
mained one  of  the  foundation  works  in  Zionist  litera- 
ture; though  a  later  edition  of  the  work  was  burned 
bv  his  family,  inorderto  rid  the  world  of  this  "scan- 
dal "  (•'  Die  Welt,"  ii.,  No.  9,  p.  10).  Ho  confidently 
hoped  for  the  assistance  of  France  in  the  founding 
of  such  colonies.  Kalischer,  who  lived  in  Thorn, 
was  peihajis  the  first  iiraclical  Zionist.  His  "  Deri- 
shat  Ziyyon  "  (Lyck,  1862)  deals  with  the  religious 
and  theological  problems  involved.  He  advocated 
the  colonization  of  Palestine,  the  cultivation  of  land 
there,  and  the  founding  of  an  agricultural  school  and 
of  a  Jewish  military  guard.  He  held  that  the  sal- 
vation promised  by  the  Prophets  coidd  come  only 
gradually  ami  by  self-help  on  the  ]>art  of  the  Jews. 
He  traveled  extensively  in  aid  of  these  ideas;  caused 
the  first  colonization  society  to  be  established  in 
Frankfi>rt-on-tlie-JIain  in  1801;  and  had  some  infiu- 
encein  the  work  that  Charles  Nclter  did  in  Palestine. 
Many  Orthodox  rabbis  joined  in  this  movement, 
e.f/.,  J.  Scinvarz,  S.  Scliwarz,  and  HiUleslu'iiner. 
Rabbi  Goldsclimidt  of  Leipsic,  writing  in  the  "  Allg. 
Zeit.  (les  Jud.,"  referred  to  the  colonization  of  the 
Holy  Land  as  a  "lalsilclilich  heilige  Saclio  "  ;  and  in 
such  cities  as  Hrody,  Tarnopol,  and  Vienna  societies 
were  founded  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  He- 
brow  language. 

Two  years  after  the  appearance  of  Heas's"Rom 
tind  Jerusjilem,"  and  undoubtedly  intluenceil  by  il, 
Oiaetz  published  in  (he  ".lahrbiich  fUr  Tsraeliteii  " 
(1803-64)  an  essay  entitled  "Die  Verjllngung  des 
JUdischeu  blammcs."  in  which  he  tried  to  show  his- 
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torically  that  the  Jewisli  nation  was  its  own  Messiah, 
and  should  bring  about  its  own  rejuvenescence  and 

redemption,  without  waiting  for  the 

Heinrich     coming  of  a  single  person  as  redeeni- 

Graetz.       er.     The  violent  conflict  engendered 

by  this  essay  rceclioed  even  in  the 
courts  of  law  (see  T.  Zlocisti  in  "  Jiidischer  Volks- 
kaleuder,"  pp.  9  et  serj.,  Brlinn,  1903-4,  where 
Gractz's  essay  has  been  reproduced). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventies  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  national  movement  commenced  to  gain 
ground  still  further  among  the  Jews.  This  was  due 
to  a  recrudescence  of  national  sentiment  in  Europe, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  Servians,  the  Bulgarians, 
and  the  Rumanians  had  gained  complete  libert}'. 
Pinsker  had  not  looked  specilically  to  Palestine  as  a 
possihle  home  for  the  Jews;  but  Jewish  sentiment 
quickly  led  others  in  that  direction.  Ben  Yehudah 
published  in  "  Ha-Shahar  "  (1879)  a  series  of  articles 
proposing  the  colonization  of  the  Holy  Land  and 
the  gradual  centralization  of  the  Jews  there  as  the 
only  means  to  save  both  Jews  and  Judaism;  and 
Isaac  Rvi.P  in  1883  wrote  his  standard  work  "  Aru- 
hat  Bat '  Ammi  "  on  the  same  lines.  Christian  writers 
also  became  atTected  with  the  idea,  which  was  thus 
brought  prominently  before  the  world.  The  rise  of 
this  national  sentiment  in  Russia  is  closely  connected 
with  the  names  of  Moses  Lob  Lii-ienblvm  and  Perez 
SMor.ESSKiN.  The  riots  of  1880  and  1881  turned  the 
attention  of  these  authors  to  the  Jewish  question. 
The  tirst  in  his  "  Derek  la-'Abor  Golim  "  and  the  sec- 
ond in  his"  'Am  'Olam."  and  in  liis  journal  "  Ila-Sha- 
har"  (even  before  1880),  gave  literary  expression  to 
the  national  hopes.  To  these  names  must  be  added 
that  of  Lev  Osipovitch  Levauda.  In  England  Dis- 
raeli had  already  declared  that  "race  is  the  key  of 
history,"  and  George  Eliot  wrote  her  "Daniel  De- 
ronda "  in  187(5,  and  in  1879  her  "Impressions  of 
Theophrastus  Such,"  the  last  chapter  of  which  is 
entitled  "The  Modern  Hep!  Hep!  Hep!"  (repub- 
lished by  the  Federation  of  American  Zionists, 
1899).  In  this  she  makes  the  Jew  say,  "The  effect 
of  our  separateness  will  not  be  completed  and  have 

its  highest  transformation  unless  our 

George       race  takes  on  again  the  character  of  a 

Eliot's        nationality.     That  is  the  fulfilment  of 

"Daniel      the  religious  trust  that  molded  them 

Deronda."    into  a  people."     "Daniel    Deronda" 

was  enthusiastically  reviewed  in  the 
"Monatsschrift"  (1877,  pp.  173  ct  seq.)  by  David 
Kaufmann,  who  added,  "  Who  will  dare  to  say 
what  may  not  result  from  this  rising  flood  of 
feelings  in  the  heart  of  the  Jews,  who  will  dare  to 
insist  that  the  imponderable  mass  of  iudetinite  feel- 
ings and  vague  impulses  which  in  the  march  of  cen- 
turies has  rather  increased  than  decreased  in  the 
soul  of  the  Jewish  people,  will  pass  otf  without 
leaving  any  trace?  "  In  like  manner  Joseph  Jacobs 
reviewed  the  w-ork,  adding,  "And  Mordecai's  views 
of  the  resumption  of  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land  by 
the  holy  people  are  the  only  logical  position  of  a 
Jew  who  desires  that  the  long  travail  of  the  ages 
shall  not  end  in  the  total  disappearance  of  the  race  " 
("Jewish  Ideals,"  p.  80).  Influenced  by  "Daniel 
Deronda,"  Gustav  Cohen  of  Hamburg  privately 
printed    his   "Die   Judenfrage   uud   die   Zukunft" 


(1891,  1896),  in  which  he  developed  the  theory  there 
expounded  to  its  logical  Zionistic  conclusion.  In 
the  United  States,  a  Jewess,  Emma  Lazarus,  moved 
by  the  immigration  of  large  numbers  of  Russian 
Jews  to  America,  wrote  a  stirring  series  of  articles 
in  the  "American  Hebrew"  (1882,  1883)  pleading 
for  an  independent  Jewish  nationality  and  a  Jew- 
ish home  in  Palestine  ("Au  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews "  ;  republished  by  the  Federation  of  American 
Zionists,  1900). 

The  result  of  all  this  agitation  was  the  founding 
of  various  colonization  societies,  not  only  in  Russia 
(under  the  leadership  of  S.  P.  Rabinowitz,  Pinsker, 
H.  Schapira,  Lilienblum,  Max  Mandelstamm,  and 
Kalonymus  Wissotzky),  but  also  in  Germany,  France, 
England,  and  America;  e.g..  the  Central  Committee; 
at  Galatz,  the  Esra  at  Berlin,  the  Chovevei  Zion  ia 
London,  tlu'  Sliawe  Zion  in  the  United 
The  States,  and   the   Yishshub   Erez  Yis- 

Chovevei  rael  in  Paris.  The  first  Palestinian 
Zion.  colon}-  was  founded  in  1874;  but  the 
work  did  not  commence  in  earnest  till 
1879.  At  the  conference  of  the  Chovevei  Zion  and 
of  other  societies,  held  at  Kattowitz  on  Kov.  6. 
1884,  to  regulate  the  help  sent  to  the  colonists,  no 
less  than  fifty  bodies  were  reiiresented.  A  second 
conference  was  held  in  Drusgenik  on  June  15,  1887; 
and  a  third  in  Wilna,  in  1889,  at  which  thirty-five 
societies  were  represented  and  thirty -eight  delegates 
were  present.  In  1891-93  Paid  Friedmanu  madeau 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  Jewish  colony 
in  Midian  (.see  JEW^  Encyc.  v.  519,  s.r.  Fiuedmann, 
Pail).  The  growth  of  the  colonization  movement 
upon  philanthropic  principles  reached  its  height  in 
1894,  when  it  was  arrested  largely  by  the  fact  that 
the  Turkish  authorities  made  it  difficult  for  Jews  to 
enter  Palestine  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  iv.  47,  s.v.  Chove- 
vei Zion).  Even  Baron  de  Hirsch  was  not  in  prin- 
ciple opposed  to  colonization  in  the  Holy  Land, 
as  he  told  a  deputation  on  July  33,  1891 ;  he  desired 
that  a  searching  inquiiy  should  first  be  made  into  its 
feasibility.  He  promised  to  aid  any  negotiations 
that  should  be  undertaken  in  Constantinople  if  the 
report  of  a  commission  proved  favorable  ("  The 
Maccab;ean,"  p.  118,  New  York,  1904). 

The   second   influence   working   to    produce   the 
modern  Zionist  movement  was  the  rise  and  exten- 
sion  of  Anti-Semitism.     The  Jews  had  imagined 
that  with  their  political  emanci])ation. 
Influence     and,  with  the  destruction  of  the  walls 
of  Anti-      of  the  ancient  ghettos,  their  entrance 
Semitism.    into  the  comity  of  nations,  the  com- 
plete subsidence  of  the  ancient "  odium 
Judaicum  "  would  result.     In  this  they  were  sadly 
disappointed.     Political  liberty  did  not  give  them 
social  c(iuality;  and  the  newly  arisen  nationalistic 
sentiment    turned    ficrcel_v   against  them.     At  the 
very   moment   when    their  own   dormant  national 
feeling   had  been  aroused,  and  when  the  work  of 
colonization  in  Palestine  had  sent  a  thrill  of  fervor 
through  the  Jewish  masses,  the  anti-Semitic  move- 
ment grew  in  intensity.     From  1881  it  pursued  its 
victorious  march  through  Europe.     The  strength  of 
the  movement  in  eastern  Europe  was  at  first  under- 
rated in  the  hope  that  it  would  give  way  before  the 
advance  of  culture  and  education  in  those  countries. 
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This  liopc  WHS  (loomed  to  failure;  and  when  states 
like  Germany,  Austria,  and  Frauee  joined  in  it  act- 
ively, witli  the  more  or  less  overt  cooperation  of 
the  governments  of  the  day,  a  reaction  among  Jews 
was  hound  to  take  place.  Most  of  the  latter,  it  is 
true,  continued  to  hope  that  the  iihenoineuon  was 
but  a  passing  one;  but  a  small  band  in  western 
Europe  and  in  America  sought  its  cause  in  sources 
I  hat  were  deeper  than  a  passing  whim.  They 
thought  to  tind  it  iu  the  impossibility  felt  by  vari- 
ous peoples  to  assimilate  the  Jews  and  at  the 
same  time  to  allow  them  that  measure  of  individual 
and  collective  freedom  which  the  Jews  considered 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  individual 
character.  In  addition,  they  had  witnessed  the  re- 
sults of  the  attempt  made  by  many  of  their  brethren 
to  meet  fully  the  demands  of  the  outside  world. 
Tlie  consequence  had  been  the  almost  complete  con- 
version to  Christianity  of  many  of  the  leading  fam- 
ilies in  the  Mendelssohn  epoch,  and  the  loosening  of 
the  bonds  that  held  the  Jews  together,  which  meant, 
if  continued,  the  absorption  of  the  Jews  in  the  gen- 
eral jiopiilation  and  the  disappearance  of  Judaism 
as  a  distinctive  faith..  To  meet  anti-Senutism  the 
great  Jewish  communities,  contenting  themselves 
with  ati  attempt  to  ward  off  the  blows  as  they  fell 
snccessiv(dy,  ollered  in  general  a  passive  resistance, 
to  wliieli  many  noble-minded  Christians  contributed 
in  the  German  and  Austrian  societies  for  repelling 
anti-Sendtism  (see  Veiiein  zur  ABWKiiit  des 
Anti-Skmitismus).  On  the  other  hand,  the  small 
band  referred  to  above  took  up  a  more  positive  atti- 
tude, and  found  the  answer  tomilitantanti-Semitism 
in  a  rerurrence  to  wliat  they  considered  the  basis  of 
Jewish  life — the  idea  of  the  continued  national  exist- 
ence of  the  Jews  as  a  people.  This  current  among 
the  Jews  of  modern  Western  culture  combined  with 
the  two  other  currents,  that  of  the  national  Jewish 
revival  and  that  of  the  philanthropic  colonization 
of  Palestine,  to  form  the  modern  Zioidst  movement. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Theodor  IIerzi.,  brooding 
over  the  strong  rise  of  anti-Semitism  in  his  own 
Austrian  home  and  in  Paris,  in  w-hicli  city  he  was 
then  living,  wrote  his  " Judenstaat. "  According 
to  his  own  statement,  it  was  conceived  and  written 
during  the  last  two  months  of  his  stay  in  Paris  in 
the  year  1)^9.'),  as  a  jirivate  e.\pressiou 
Herzl's  of  his  opinion,  and  to  be  shown  only 
"  Juden-  to  a  small  circle  of  his  friends.  One 
staat."  of  these  friends,  after  reading  the 
pamphlet,  declared  its  author  to  bo  of 
tiDSOtind  mind.  Any  active  agitation  or  discussion 
of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  book  was  far 
from  Iler/.l's  purpose.  It  was  oidy  in  the  spring 
of  IHilG  that  the  "Judenstaat"  was  i)ublished  in 
Vieiuia.  Translations  of  it  were  soon  made  into 
French,  Englisli,  and  Hebrew;  and  the  original 
German  has  now  (1!I0."))  gone  llirough  live  editions 
(see  also  "Theodor  ller/l's  ZionistisclK^  Schriften," 
Berlin.  H>().")).  The  theories  here  laid  down  and  the 
propositions  made  for  their  realization  may  be 
summed  up  iu  the  following  statcmeid: 

Starting  with  the  fa<'t  that  anti  Semiti.sm  is  a  con- 
tinually growing  menace  both  to  the  Jews  and  to 
the  world  at  large  and  is  ineradicable,  that  the  Jews 
are  a  people  that  are  not  pernntted  to  merge  into 


the  social  life  around  them,  that  true  assimilation  is 
possible  onlj-  by  means  of  intermarriage,  he  comes- 
to  the  conclusion  tliat  it  is  necessary  for  the  Jews, 
if  they  wish  to  preserve  themselves,  to  have  as  tlieir 
own  some  portion  of  the  globe  large  enough  for  them 
to  foregather  therein  and  to  build  up  a  delinite  home. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  he  suggests, 
the  formation  of  a  "yociety  of  Jews,"  which  shall 
take  lip  the  preliminary  scientific  and  jiolitical  work, 
and  of  a  "Jewish  Company  "  similar  to  the  great. 
English  and  French  trading  compaiues,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  .t.'iO.OOO.OOO  and  having  its  center  in  jjondon. 
The  company  was  to  develop  the  work  Jjrejiared  by 
the  Society  of  Jews,  and  to  orgainze  the  new  com- 
munity. As  a  possible  territory  for  such  an  ingath- 
ering llerzl  suggested  cither  Argentina  or  Palestine ; 
the  incoming  was  to  be  (nought  about  not  by  in- 
filtration, but  by  organized  iinmigiation ;  and  If 
Palestine  was  to  be  chosen,  the  sanctuaries  of  other 
religious  faiths  were  to  be  made  extraterritorial.  It 
will  be  se(-n  tliat  the  religious  .sanction,  which  had 
been  the  mainspring  of  the  Orthodox  Jewish  hope 
in  the  restoration,  was  entirely  wanting.  The  prob- 
lem was  attacked  simply  from  its  economic  and 
political  sides.  In  course  of  time,  and  as  Ilerzl 
came  into  clo.ser  contact  with  his  Jewish  brethren 
than  he  had  been  before,  he  began  to  recognize  the 
value  of  the  religious  sanction,  as  far  as  a  large  sec- 
tion of  tlie  Jewish  people  was  concerned,  and  to  see 
that  the.Iewisli  national  consciousness  was  bound  in- 
dissolubly  to  Palestine.  The  absolute  separation, 
however,  of  church  and  state  remained  one  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  his  project ;  the  arrangements 
between  the  Ottoman  government  and  the  Jews  was 
to  be  in  the  form  of  a  charter  granted  to  the  latter 
upon  a  purely  political  and  mercantile  basis. 

It  was  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Israel  Zangwill  that  llerzl  was  induced  to  preseitt 
his  project  j)ul)licly  to  the  Jewish  world.  He  was 
received  by  the  Maccabaansin  liondon  Xov.  24,  I^S.^i. 
In  a  preliminary  letter  to  the  "Jewish  Chronicle" 
(London,  Jan.  17,  189G)  he  laid  down  the  principal 

features  of  his  ]dan  ;   and  on  Jidy  (>. 

Herzl's       IsOti,  lu^  was  able  to  present  the  project 

Reception   iu  person    to    the   Maccaba'ans.     Al- 

in   London,  though    his   "Judenstaat"  had  been 

translated  (by  Sylvie  d'Avigdor)  into 
English,  and  despite  the  iiublicity  given  to  it  by  his 
appearance  in  London,  the  Jews  in  England,  and  even 
the  old  Chovevei  Zion,  refused  to  apjirove  the  new 
expression  given  totheold  hope.  Oi\  theContinent, 
however,  such  men  as  Max  Nordau  and  Alexander 
Marmorekin  Paris,  Dr.  .Max  Hodenheimer  in  Cologne. 
Prof.  JL  JIandelstamm  in  Kiev,  and  a  number  of 
other  intellectuals  came  to  his  support. 

However  much  llerzl  had  wished  to  remain  in  his 
purely  literary  career  as  feuilletonist,  dramati.st,  and 
jourmdist,  circumslaiues  iiroved  too  strong.  He 
had  touched  the  core  of  the  Jewish  ([uestion  as 
many  of  his  brethren  saw  it.  and  reached  the  heart 
of  tiie  Jewish  people.  The  wave  of  enthusiasm 
gradually  inished  him  forward  and  bor<'  him  high 
upon  its  crest.  The  lirst  to  take  up  the  "Juden- 
staat" as  a  realizable  program  was  the  Zion  So- 
ci<'ty  in  Vienna.  Several  tliousiuid  names  were 
subscribeil  to  au  aildrcss  scut  out  by  Drs.  JI.  T. 
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Scliuirer  and  Oser  Kokesch  calling  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  "Society  of  Jews"  to  be  founded  in  Jul_v, 
1896,  in  London  ;  and  a  letter  of  adhesion  to  Herzl's 
principles  was  forwarded  in  the  month  of  Ma}-  to 
Herzl  by  the  above-named  as  representing  their  so- 
ciety. According  to  Lucicn  Wolf  ("Eucyc.  Brit," 
s.r.  "Zionism  ")  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  having  heard 
of  Herzl's  publication,  sent  a  private  messenger,  the 
Chevalier  de  Newlinsky,  in  Jlay,  1896,  with  the  offer 
of  a  charter  of  Palestine  for  the  Jews  if  they  would 
use  their  influence  to  stop  the  agitation  consequent 
upon  the  Armenian  massacres.  The  offer  was  re- 
fused. 

Ilerzl's  call  for  the  First  Zionist  Congress,  which 
was  to  have  been  heUl  in  Munich  in  1898,  brought 
the  whole  subject  prominently  and  forcibly  before 
the  Jewish  public.  In  some  (juarters  it  was  sup- 
posed tliat  the  gathering  was  to  deal  with  general 
Jewish  fjuestions,  and  not  speciticallj'  with  Zionism 
(ISambus,  in  "  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud."  April  23,  1897)— 
a  misconception  which  could  not  possibly  be  due  to 
those  who  had  issued  the  call.  But  misconceptions 
were  apt  to  occur,  since  feeling  ran  high  on  the  part 
of  both  those  wlio  favored  and  those  wlio  opposed  the 
Zionist  proposition.  It  may  be  said  at  the  outset 
that  the  .Jewish  people  did  not  answer  to  the  call  of 
Dr.  Ilerzl  as  he  and  his  followers  had  expected. 
Only  in  certain  quarters  did  there  gather  around  him 
Jews  who  had  been  in  a  measure  prejiared  for  his 
coming.  Those  who  had  been  affected  by  the  Jew- 
ish national  idea  naturallj'  looked  to  him  as  their 
standard-bearer.  The  Jewish  masses,  groaning  un- 
der oppression  in  eastern  Europe,  saw  in  him  their 
possible  savior;  and  those  of  them  who  had  escaped 
to  western  Europe  and  America  were  not  slow  to 
follow  the  lead  of  their  brethren  left  behind.  In 
addition  to  these  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  intellectuals  came  to  Ilerzl's  aid.  Some  were 
moved  thereto  either  by  the  results  of  the  aca- 
demic discussion  of  the  questions  involved,  or  by  a 
reawakened  feeling  of  attachment  to  old  scenes  and 
thoughts  from  which  thej'  had  become  estranged. 
Others  in  their  own  persons  or  in  their  immediate 
surroundings  had  felt  the  sting  of  anti-Semitism ; 
while  a  large  number  were  attracted  to  the  new 
movement  from  a  feeling  of  benevolent  compas- 
sion for  the  sufferings  of  their  more  unfortunate 
bretliren. 

Opposition  to  Zionism  arose  from  man_v  quarters; 
and  even  as  the  movement  embraced  within  its  fold 
Jews  of  various  religious  convictions,  so  did  the  op- 
position emanate  from  different  points  of  the  horizon. 
Orthodox  Judaism  in  Europe  at  first  held  severely 
aloof,  believing  that  because  some  of  tlie  leaders  were 
non-observantsof  Jewish  ceremonial,  the  whole  move- 
ment set  rather  away  from  than  toward  jiositive  Juda- 
ism. It  was  supposed  to  be  forcing  the 
Opposition,  hand  of  Providence  and  to  be  contrar}' 
to  the  positive  teachings  of  Orthodox 
Judaism  in  regard  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  providential  work  of  God  in  bringing  about  the 
restoration.  In  Russia  the  extreme  Orthodox  syna- 
gogue, not  content  with  a  .simple  protest,  organized 
an  active  oppo.sition  whicli  had  for  its  center  the  Pol- 
tava rabbi  Akiba  Rabino  witz  and  the  magazine  "  Ha- 
Peles"in  Wilna.     A  library  opened  there  by  the 


Zionists  on  April  14,  1902,  had  to  be  closed  for  a  time. 
In  common  parlance  this  opposition  was  sjioken  of 
as  the  "Black  Cabinet"  (Lishkah  ha-Shehorali). 

A  more  theological  aspect  was  given  to  the  oppo- 
.sition by  some  of  the  European  rabbis.  Dr.  GSde- 
mann,  chief  rabbi  of  Vienna,  in  his  "  Natioual-Juden- 
llium  "  (Leipsicauil  Vienna,  1897)  says  that  Israel  has 
been  since  the  Dispersion  a  purely  religious  commu- 
nity, a  leader  of  peoples:  that  its  historical  task  lias 
consisted  in  opposing  the  idea  of  nationalism;  and 
that  if  Judaism  shoidd  reawaken  in  all  its  adherents 
the  endeavor  again  to  become  a  nation,  it  would  be 
committing  suicide.  According  to  Gi'ulemann,  the 
vocation  of  Israel  lies  in  the  spiritual  impress  that  it 
has  been  able  to  put  upon  humanity  and  in  its  en- 
deavor to  further  the  Messianic  time  which  shall 
conciliate  nations  to  one  another.  He  holds  that 
Judaism  lias  acclimatized  itself  every wliere;  that 
Zion  is  only  a  symbol  of  its  own  and  mankind's 
future;  that  in  this  sense  the  word  is  used  in  the 
prayer-book  of  the  Synagogue,  and  that  true  Zion- 
ism can  not  be  separated  from  the  future  of  hu- 
manity. In  a  similar  spirit  K.  Kohler  formulates 
his  opposition  to  Zionism.  He  does  not  call  himself 
an  auti-Zioni.st;  but  believes  that  in  a  positive  way 
Judaism  has  another  future  before  it.  For  him 
Judaism  is  a  religious  truth  entrusted  to  a  nation 
destined  to  interlink  all  nations  and  sects,  classes 
and  races  of  men;  its  duty  is  to  be  a  cosmo- 
politan factor  of  humanity,  basing  itself  upon  the 
IJiblical  passage,  "Ye  shall  be  unto  Me  a  kingdom 
of  priests  and  a  holy  nation."  "The  mission  of  the 
Jew  is  not  only  spiritual  or  religious  in  character; 
it  is  social  and  intellectual  as  well,  and  the  true 
Zionism  demands  of  the  Jews  to  be  mart3-rs  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice  and  peace  until  the  Lord 
is  one  and  the  world  one."  He  repudiates  the  idea 
that  Judea  is  the  home  of  the  Jew — an  idea  which 
"unhomes"  the  Jew  all  over  the  wide  earth^and 
holds  the  entire  propaganda  a  Utopian  dream  because 
even  if  Turkey  were  willing,  none  of  the  great  powers 
of  Christendom  would  concede  the  Holy  Land  to  the 
Jew;  that  the  liigh  temperature  of  Palestine  would 
no  longer  afford  him  a  congenial  and  healthful  soil; 
that  Palestine  has  poor  prospects  of  ever  becoming 
a  leading  state  and  of  attracting  Jewish  capital ;  that 
the  incongruous  elements  of  which  a  Jewish  state 
would  be  composed  would  militate  against  a  har- 
monious blending  into  one  great  commonwealth; 
and  that  so  petty  a  commonwealth  would  be  unable 
to  cope  successfully  with  the  hostile  forces  arrayed 
against  it.  However,  he  looks  with  favor  upon  the 
colonization  of  Palestine  by  the  Jews,  and  sees  the 
"possibility  of  Zionism  leading  to  a  united  Judaism 
and  a  pan-Judean  congress  "  (see  "The  Juda-ans," 
pp.  68  et  seq..  New  York,  1899).  Claude  Jlontefiore 
proclaimed  himself  a  convinced  and  determined  an- 
tagonist of  the  plan  on  the  ground  that  Zionism  is 
calculated  to  beget  and  foster  anti-Semitic  feelings, 
more  especially  when  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  glorious 
ideal  instead  of  a  mournful  necessity.  The  Jews,  he 
thinks,  are  to  tight  the  goo<l  fight,  not  to  despair,  but 
with  self-purification  and  brave  endurance  to  await 
the  better  time  that  civilization  will  shortly  bring, 
when  their  fellow  citizens  will  claim  them  as  their 
own  (ih.  pp.  86  el  seq.). 
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Strong  demuHMiilions  of  Zionism  were  heard,  espe- 
cially ill  Germany.  The  apjiearauce  of  tlie  i}arty 
organ  "  Dii'  Well"  was  declared  to  be  a  misfortune 
<"'Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud."  Jnne  11,  1897);  G,  Kar- 
jieles  mainlaining  even  that  Judaism  was  no  relig- 
ion, but  a  "sittliehe  Weltanschauung  mid  geschicht- 
liclieThatsache"  ("Die  Welt,"  l!)<r,.  No.  viii.).  In 
the  name  of  the  Association  of  Jewish  Habbis  of  Ger- 
many, S.  JIaybaum  (Berlin)  and  II.  Vogelstein 
(Stettin)  issued  a  jirolest  against  the  Zionists,  who 
were  declared  to  be  "  fanatics  from  Russia  and  youth- 
ful, hot-headed  students."  Jn  a  preliminary  com 
iiiiinicatiou  the  protesters  laid  down  the  following 
])rii\ciples:  tliat  the  Jews  are  nothing  more  than  a 
religious  body,  and  those  in  Germany  national  Ger- 
mans, llKMigh  as  such  faitliful  to  the  divine  religion 
of  Sinai.  They  demanded  a  united  protest  of  all  the 
German  congregations  against  political  Zionism; 
anti-agitation  to  counteract  that  of  the  Zionists;  and 
a  jHiblic  declaration  of  all  societies  composed  of 
rabbis  and  teachers  against  the  movement.  Dr. 
Lcimdijrfcr  (Hamburg)  associated  himself  with  this 
protest  (ilj.  June  11  and  July  2.  1897).  In  Hanover 
the  advocate  Dr.  .Meyer  jiroposed  in  addition  an 
anti-Zionist  meeting  in  Berlin  at  whicli  the  Jews 
should  proclaim  their  German  jiatriotic  sentiments 
and  in  this  way  disarm  the  Zionists  (il/.).  No  such 
action,  however,  seems  to  have  been  taken;  thougli, 
in  England,  several  ralibis  were  inhiljited  by  the 
chief  ralibi  from  pre>!<.'hing  on  Zionism,  and  the  ha- 
liam  >I.  Gaster  was  prevenled  by  the  Mahamad  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  congregalion  from  touching 
■on  llie  subject  in  his  ollicial  capacity  (1899).  The 
formal  protest  appeared  in  the  "All- 
Protest  gcmcine  Zeitung  des  Judcnthnms," 
of  German  .luly  IG,  1897,  signed  by  the  Board  of 
Rabbis.  ^Ministers.  It  states,  first,  that  the  at- 
tcmiits  of  the  Zionists  to  found  a  Jew- 
ish national  state  in  Palestine  are  contrary  to  the 
Messianic  promisesof  Judaism  as  laid  down  in  Holy 
Writ  and  in  the  later  religious  authorities;  secondly, 
that  Juilaism  demands  of  its  adherents  to  serve  the 
state  in  which  they  live  and  in  every  way  to  further 
its  national  interests;  thirdly,  that  no  oppositi(.n 
thereto  can  be  seen  in  thcn()l)le  i)lan  to  coloni/c  Pales- 
tine with  Jewish  agriculturists,  because  that  i)lan 
lias  no  connection  witii  th(^  founding  of  a  national 
state.  In  the  same  spirit  the  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Babbis,  which  mel  at  Richmond,  Va..  on  Dec.  'M. 
1898,  declared  itself  as  opposed  to  the  whole  Zionist 
movement  on  the  ground  (as  one  of  the  members 
stated)  "that  America  was  the  Jews'  Jerusalem  and 
Washington  their  Zion." 

A  like  uncompromising  altiludc  against  Zionism 
has  been  taken  in  Englaml  by  Lucien  Wolf.  Start- 
ing with  a  bias  nol  indisli nelly  favorable  to  the  idan 
asfiu-midaled  by  Her/.l,  he  has  come  to  hold  not  only 
the  imiuaclicabilily  of  the  scheme,  but  the  untena- 
bleness  of  its  jiremises  He  believes  that  the  Jews 
are  of  Aryan  origin  and  that  Ihey  are  nol  anthropo- 
logically a  separate  race  (a  view  held  also  by  Solo- 
mon Heinach;  see"l{.  E.  J."  xlvii.  1),  and  that  at 
a  later  time  only  a  ci'ulrictal  anihropological 
movement  set  in  ;  that  there  is  peril  in  Zionism,  in 
that  it  is  the  natural  and  abiding  ally  of  anti-Semi- 
tism and  its  most  powerful  justilicatiou;  that  it  is 
XII.— 4:t 


an  altem])t  to  turn  back  the  course  of  modern  Jew- 
ish history;  that  it  is  "an  ignorant  and  narrow- 
minded  view  of  a  great  iiroblcm — ignorant  because 
it  takes  no  account  of  the  decisive  element  of  prog- 
ress in  history ;  and  narrow  minded  because  it  con- 
founds a  political  memory  with  a  religious  ideal." 
As  a  means  of  alleviating  Jewish  distress  in  eastern 
Europe,  Wolf  considers  it  inadci|uate  and  in  a  certain 
sense  uimecessary.  The  chances  of  emancipation  in 
Russia  he  holds  to  be  by  no  means  desperate ;  and  the 
Rumanian  Jewish  (|Uestion  he  thinks  is  greatly  im- 
luoved  and  "a  manageable  one."  The  mission  of  the 
Jew  is  the  Mendclssohnian  one:  to 
Lucien       show  an  example  to  the  nations,  to  take 

Wolf  and     its  stand  on  loft_v  toleration  and  real 
Laurie        universalism,  and  "ils  highest  tradi- 

Magnus.      tioual  iilcal  is  undoubtedly  national, 
but  it  is  not  the  nation  of  a  kcjit  prin- 
cipality but  the  holv  nation  of  a  kingdom  of  priests" 
("The'Zionist  Pcrih"  in  "J    Q.  R."  .wii.  1-25). 

From  the  point  of  view  of  its  effect  upon  the 
status  of  Jews  in  western  Europe  and  America, 
Zionism  has  been  strongly  criticized  by  Laurie  Jlag- 
niis.  This  criticism  ma^-  be  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract : 

"A  IliKtit  wliicli  is  no  tliirtit,  an  iihiuKionment.  nnd  nn  evacua- 
tion this  is  the  riioiicra  rcndei'iriL'  of  the  Mcs.sianlc  l)o|)e ;  In- 
stead <jf  (ientiles  couiing  U>  the  liKlit,  Dr.  llerzl  oITers  the  petty 
picture  of  Jews  content,  like  foreifu  visitore,  witli  a  "  favorable 
wplcouie  and  treatment.'  We  liave  called  this  a  travesty  of 
Judaism,  tint  it  is  more  than  satire— it  is  treason.  Dr.  Herzl 
and  those  who  think  wiili  limi  are  traitors  to  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  which  ttiey  misread  and  misinteri)ret.  They  are  them- 
selves part  authors  of  ttie  antl-,Seudtism  winch  tliev  profess  lo 
slay.  For  how  can  the  Kuropean  countries  whlcti  the  Jews  pro- 
pose to  'aliaiiiion'  Justify  their  n'tentlon  of  the  Jews?  And 
why  should  civil  equality  have  t>een  W(u»  hy  the  strenuous  exer- 
tion of  ttie  Jews,  If  the  Jews  themselves  lie  the  Ilrst  to  'evacu- 
ate' their  iiositlon.  and  to  claim  the  bare  courtesy  of  'forelfrn 
visitors '  ?  "  ("  Aspects  of  the  Jewish  Question. "  p.  18,  London, 
IIKG). 

This  is  also  practically  the  jiosition  taken  by  Prof. 
Ludwig  Geiger.  the  leader  of  the  lilieral  Jews  in 
Berlin,  though  with  more  special  reference  to  the 
particular  country  in  which  he  lives.     He  says- 

"Zionism  is  as  dancerous  to  the  Cerman  spirit  I"Dent.sch- 
thum"!  as  are  social  democracy  and  ultrainontanism.     It  has 

s ethintr  of  each  :  of  the  one  Its  radicall.sm.  of  the  other  us 

nlliauioniunism  ( "Jenseill(te").  the  desire  fiir  a  fatherland  other 
than  that  lielouKlnB  to  it  liy  lanv'uai.'1-anil  culture.  .  .  .  Zionism 
may  be  able  to  raise  ll,s  army  up  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  If  no 
hindnuice  Is  plaicd  In  its  way.  Just  a.s  wf  an'  warned  apHnst 
ultramonlaiH-  works  on  history  and  SiH-ial-I)emo<'nillc  teachings, 
so  must  we  be  warned  against  Zlonlstic'  sophisms  1  "A flerweis- 
helt"l.  The  (ierman  Jew  who  has  a  voice  In  lierman  literaliire 
must,  as  he  has  lieen  accustomed  to  for  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  look  ui>im  Ciriminy  alone  as  his  fatherland.  n|Kin  the  (Ier- 
man laniruaife  as  bis  mother  tonu'ue:  and  the  fii;im>  of  that 
naltim  must  nMiialn  the  only  om- upon  widch  he  bases  his  tioiH's. 
Any  desire  to  form  loL'i-thi-r  « lib  his  condlirionlsts  a  iM^ople  out- 
side of  (JiTinanv  Is,  not  to  siieak  ••!  Its  Impraitlcabllliy.  di>H ii 
rluht  Ihanklessness  t<iwanl  the  nallon  In  whose  nililst  he  lives 
-ft  chimera;  for  the  (ierinan  Jew  is  a  (ii'rman  In  his  national 
IMTiillarltli's.  and  ZIon  Is  tor  htm  the  land  only  of  the  pii.sl.  not 
of  the  future." 

No  opponent  of  Zionism  has  dared  to  say  wliat 
Geiger  adds: 

"  The  withdrawal  of  citizen's  rljlhts  appears  lo  Iw  the  nores- 
sary  consequence  of  (ii'nnan  U'Klslatlon  apilnst  Zionism,  the 
only  answer  that  the  (ierman  national  conscience  can  (Tlvc  " 
(see  "Stlinmen  der  Walirbell,"  pp.  IIB  cl  «<(.,  BerllD,  19(6). 
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While  criticisms  sucli  as  these  touclied  upon  the 

basal  principles  ot  Zionism,  other  criticisms  dealt  in 

charges   which   are  evidence    of    the 

Minor        strong  feeling  raised  on  all   sides  in 

Objections.   Jewry  by  the  successive  progress  of 

tlio  Zionist  movement.     The  "  Univers 

Israelite''  summed  up  the  matter  in  saying: 

*■  The  long  and  short  of  it  is.  Zionists  and  anti-Semites  are  one 
and  the  snine."  The  "'  Reform  Advocate  "  of  Chicago  spolte  ot 
llie  "Anti-Semites,  his  [Herzl's]  friends"  (March  12.  1898).  A 
ralilti  in  Marlmrir  classed  Zionism  as  "  Messiasschwarnierei  " ; 
and  tht  Iravelei  Edward  Glaser  l)elieved  that  Zionism  was  put 
forwiird  t)y  the  British  government  in  order  to  brealt  up  Turkey 
and  form  a  buffer  state.  The  haliam  bashi  in  fonstantinople 
posted  a  notice  in  the  synagogue  putting  the  Hebrew  paper 
"  Ha-Ze(lrah  "  under  the  ban;  and  Dr.  Bioch.  editor  of  the  Vienna 
"  Woctienscbrift."  first  endeavored  to  procure  a  subvention  from 
the  Zionists,  offering  to  give  upright  pages  of  his  newspaper  to 
the  cause,  if  "  Die  Welt "  ceased  to  appear  ("  Die  Welt,"  ii..  No. 
48);  failing  which,  he  became  a  most  determined  opponent.  S. 
Bernfeld's  "  Am  Ende  des  Jahrhunderts "  (1899)  has  a  bare 
mention  of  Zionism  and  the  congresses ;  while  that  portion  of 
the  year's  review  liy  Martin  Philippsohn  in  the  "  Jahrbuch  fiir 
Juilische  Geschichte,"  1898.  mentioning  the  Basel  Congress  of 
1897,  was  stricken  out  by  the  editor,  G.  Karpeles.  When  the 
"  Trust "  was  founded,  the  report  was  spread  that  each  of  the  di- 
rectors wa,s  to  have  a  lionusof  100,000  marks  for  passing  the  stat- 
utes, and  that  the  sole  object  of  the  corporation  was  to  combat 
Orthodo.xy.  The  London  "Financial  News"  (April  28,  1899,  p. 
872)  spoke  of  the  "harebrained  and  irresponsible  promoters  of 
the  ridiculous  Trust." 

lu  the  United  States,  too,  the  opposition  grew 
apace. 

The  "Reform  Advocate"  in  Chicago  suggested  editorially 
that  the  real  oliject  of  Herzl  and  Nordau  was  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  savings  of  their  poorer  brethren.  Isaac  M.  Wise, 
president  of  the  Heltrew  Union  College,  thought  that  the  Zion- 
ists were  "  traitors,  hypocrites  or  fantastic  fools  whose  thoughts, 
sentiments,  and  actions  are  in  constant  contradiction  to  oue  an- 
other" {'  Hebrew  Union  College  Journal,"  Dec,  1899,  p.  47 1; 
while  Rabbi  Samheld  wrote  in  the  "  Jewish  Spectator  "  that  "  Zi- 
onism is  an  abnormal  eruption  of  perverted  sentiment."  Prof. 
Louis  Grossman  held  that  the  "Zionistic  agitation  contradicts 
everything  that  is  typical  of  Jews  and  Judaism,"  and  that  the 
"  Zionistic  movement  is  a  mark  of  ingenuity,  and  does  not  come 
out  of  the  heart  of  Judaism,  eittier  ancient  or  contemporary" 
I"  Hebrew  Union  College  Journal,"  Dec,  1899,  p.  72). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  the  Christian 
world  toward  Zionism  has  been  in  nearly  ever}'  case 
one  of  cordial  attention  ;  iu  some  quarters,  even  one 

of  active  furtherance.  While  those  of 
Christian  the  more  important  daily  papers  that 
Attitude,     were  in  Jewish  hands  either  accorded 

the  movement  scanty  attention  or 
weie  absolutely  silent  (the  'Vienna  "i^eue  Preie 
Presse,"  of  which  Herzl  was  feuilleton  editor,  never 
mentioned  the  woid  "Zionism"  as  long  as  Herzl 
lived),  tlie  other  great  dailies  of  the  world  freely 
opened  their  cohinuis  to  news  of  the  movement,  as 
did  also  the  gi-eat  monthlies  and  quarterlies  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  (e.g.,  "Contemporary 
Review,"  "Nineteenth  Century,"  "Forum,"  "Fort- 
nightly Review,"  "North  American  Review,"  "In- 
ternational Review,"  and  "Century").  In  Oct., 
1897,  the  London  "Daily  Chi-onicle"  and  the  "Pall 
Mall  Gazette"  publicly  accepted  the  Zionist  pro- 
gram and  advocated  the  calling  of  a  general  Euro- 
pean Congress.  JIany  Christians,  it  is  true,  were 
led  to  such  a  couisc  by  religious  hopes  of  a  Mes- 
sianic return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  and  their 
possible  conversion  there;  although  the  German 
"AUgemeine    Missions    Conferenz"    declared  that 


"Zionism  will  not  hasten  the  conversion  of  Israel, 
but  rather  delay  it "  ("Nathaniel,"  1901).  Others, 
however,  had  a  sincere  desire  to  advance  this  at- 
tempt at  Jewish  self-help. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above  who  had 
been  actively  engaged  iu  otie  project  or  another, 
there  are  a  large  number  who  by  their  voice  and  oth- 
erwise have  encouraged  Zionism.  As  early  as  1885 
Prof.  K.  Furrer  of  Zurich  University  spuiTed  on  I  he 
Russian  Jewish  students  to  work  for  the  colonization 
of  Palestine  by  the  Jews ;  and  in  1904  Secretary  John 
Hay  of  the  United  States declaied  in  an  interview  that 
Zionism  was  in  his  opinion  quite  consistent  with 
American  patriotism.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  on 
Aug.  4,  1899,  uttered  these  words  to  Dr.  A.  Berliner; 
"  The  movement  is  an  important  one  and  deserves  vig- 
orous assistance."  The  Preraphaelile  piiinter  Hol- 
mau  Hunt  was  one  of  the  first  to  greet  llerzl's  pro- 
posal iu  London  (1896)  with  friendly  assistance.  He 
has  done  the  same  (190.5)  to  Israel  Zangwill  and  the 
Territorialists.  The  Rev.  W.  II.  Hechler  of  Vienna 
has  been  a  constant  attendant  at  the  congresses,  and 
has  been  of  actual  assistance  in  other  directions. 
Prof.  F.  Heman  of  Basel,  the  author  of  "  Das  Auf- 
wacheu  der  Jiidischen  Nation  "  (Basel,  1899),  also  de- 
serves mention,  as  he  sees  in  Zionism  a  conciliatory 
force,  bringing  Jews  and  Christians  nearer  to  each 
other.  Among  tho.se  who  have  i)ul)licl_v  pronounced 
themselves  in  favor  of  Zionism  may  be  mentioned 
Leon  Bourgois,  the  Rumanian  premier  Stourdza. 
Baron  Ma.xim  Manteuffel,  Bertha  von  Suttner.  Feli.\ 
Dahn,  Karl  Peters,  Prof.  T.  A.  Masaiyk,  Bjoiust- 
jerne  Bjornsen,  Rider  Haggard,  Hall  C'aine,  Maxim 
Gorki,  and  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson.  The  philoso- 
pher Edward  von  Hartmann,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  Zionism  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  anti  Sem- 
ites, and  August  Rohling  in  his  "Auf  nach  Zion  " 
(1901)  did  indeed  give  color  totliisidea;  but  the  con- 
ference of  political  anti-Semites  in  Hamburg  in  the 
year  1899  declared  it  neccssaiy  to  oppose  the  move- 
ment, as  it  awakened  sympathy  for  the  Jews  among 
the  Christian  population.  The  theological  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Geneva  set  as  the  subject  for 
the  prize  essay  of  the  year  1905  the  theme  "Le  Si- 
onisme  et  Ses  Aspirations  Actuelles."  A  collection  of 
opinions  has  been  published  by  Emil  Kronberger, 
"Zionisten  und  Chi-isten,"  Leipsic,  1900,  and  by 
Hugo  Hoppe,  "  Herrvori'agende  Nichtjudeii  i'lber 
den  Zionismus,"  Konigsberg,  1904. 

Though  the  number  of  shekel-paying  Zionists  has 
incieased  largely  year  by  year,  the  opposition 
sketched  above  has  hardly  diminished,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  whose  spokesman  has  been  Lucieii 
Wolf  (see  below).  A  large  section  of  Orthodox 
Jewry  still  sees  in  Zionism  or  rather  in  its  promoters 
a  danger  to  established  custom  and  time-honored 
rites,  despite  the  fact  that  a  specific  resolution  of  the 
Second  Basel  Congress  declared  that  Zionism  would 
do  nothing  to  militate  against  such  customs  and 
such  rites.  The  Orthodox  rabbis  at  Grodno  in  1903 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  the  movement,  as 
did  a  number  of  Hungarian  rabbis  in  1904.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Haside  Ziyyon  of  Lodz  is  made  up 
of  Hasidim;  and  such  men  as  Samuel  Mohilewer. 
Chief  Rabbi  J.  H.  Diinner  in  Holland,  the  haham 
M.  Gastcr  in  England,  and  H.  Pereira  Mendes  in 
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New  York  have  joiued  tlie  Zimiisl  ranks.    The  stiim- 

bling-liloek  has  been  the  "  Kultur-Frafre,''  the  (jiies- 

tion  of  the  relation  of  Zionism  to  nioil- 

The  ern  eilucalioii  anil  to  the  niodci'ii  jioint 

"  Kultur-    of\iew.    The  useof  the  wind  •' Kultiir" 

Frage."  in  this  connection  was  tinfortuiiale. 
as  the  east- European  Jew  liad  been 
led  to  regard  this  term  as  connoting  certain  distinct- 
ive and  anti-religious  tench'ncies  of  modern  societ_v. 
The  doubt  has  remained,  des])iteall  attempts  to  clear 
up  the  ditlieidly  by  delinition.  The  <|iiestion  was 
mooted  at  the  First  Basel  Congress  (on  tlie  proposi- 
tion of  Hirnbaum),  but  was  really  taken  up  at  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  ('ongresses,  at  the  last  of 
which  it  was  made  jiart  of  the  party's  i)rograni. 
The  advocacy  of  pliysical  and  mental  advancement 
upon  modern  lines,  has  i)rovoked  the  opposition  of 
a  large  body  of  Orthodox  Jews,  who  otherwise 
might  liave  joined  the  Zionist  body,  as  the  idea  of 
the  restoration  still  forms  a  part  of  their  theolog- 
ical ecjuipment.  The  Jews  connected  with  RefVnni 
synagogues,  and  those  outside  any  distinctively 
Jewish  organization,  iu  most  cases  still  look  upon 
Zionism  as  a  reaction,  not  only  from  a  theological 
point  of  view,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  general 
culture  as  well ;  and  this  last,  despite  the  reiterated 
pronoiuicements  made  at  various  congresses.  In  his 
opening  address  at  the  First  Congress  Herzl  said 
"  We  have  no  thought  of  giving  up  even  one  foot  of 
the  culture  that  we  have  acipiired;  on  the  contrary, 
we  wish  to  broaden  that  culture,"  and  at  the  Third 
Congress  he  added,  "We  desire  to  lift  ourselves  up 
to  a  higher  moral  plane,  to  open  up  new  means  of 
communication  between  nations  and  prepare  the 
way  for  social  justice.  Just  as  the  poet  weaves 
songs  out  of  his  own  pain,  .so  shall  we  prepare  from 
out  of  our  own  sullering  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind in  whose  service  we  are."  In  fact,  a  formal 
resolution  was  adopted  at  the  Second  Congress  to  this 
ciTect:  "Zionism  seeks  not  oidy  the  economic  and 
political  but  also  the  spiritual  rebirth  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  must  ever  remain  upon  the  stand  of 
modern  culture,  whose  achievements  it  higljl_v 
values." 

To  a  still  larger  number  of  Jews,  who  might 
perhaps  sympathize  with  Zionism,  the  seeming 
impracticability  of  carrying  out  the  jilatform  and 
the  supposi'd  insujierable  dillicullies  iu  linding  a 
home  for  the  Jews  in  and  around  Palestine,  coupled 
with  the  pecidiar  political  circumstances  which  ren- 
der those  countries  the  bone  of  contention  among  the 
European  powers,  stand  in  the  way ;  though  some 
of  those  who  now  stand  aloof  have  shown  a  readi- 
ness to  join  the  Zionist  raidis  if  another,  and  to  their 
eyes  more  iiractical.  policy  should  be  evolved — c.,7.. 
tliat  connected  with  the  oiler  of  territory  in  East 
Africa  (see  below). 

In   spite  of  all  opposition  Ilcrzl   continued   the 
elaboration  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  the  "Judi'U- 
slaat."     Tlie  tirst  i)art  of  his  program 
The  Basel    was  the  calling  of  a  congress  of  such 
Congress.     Jews  and  such  .Jewish  organizations 
as  sympathized  with  the  new  move- 
ment.    This  congress   was   to   have   been   held   in 
Munich;    but  the   Kulliisvorstand   of   the   Munich 
Congregation  memorializeil  the  committee  that  hud 


it  iu  charge,  asking  them  to  change  its  venue.  Id 
face  of  this  determined  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  comnuinity,  the  place  of  meeting  was 
changed  in  Jidy  to  Basel.  At  this  congress  there 
were  204  delegates.  It  is  notable  that  the  B'nai 
B'rith  lodges  iu  Kumaina  sent  two  delegates;  while 
the  EnglLsh  Chovevei  Zion  organizations  were  not 
represented,  on  the  ground  that  the  congress  was 
"dangerous."  Additional  dilbculties  attended  the 
holding  of  this  congress.  Part  vii.  of  the  tirst  vol- 
ume of  "  Die  Welt  "  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Aus- 
trian authorities.  Jlost  of  the  Jewish  newspapers  of 
Europe  had  been  actively  o|iposed  to  Zionism,  while 
that  part  of  the  daily  press  which  was  in  any  way 
controlled  by  Jews  pursued  a  consistent  jxilicy  of 
silence.  Among  the  delegates  there  weri'  reiueseiit- 
atives  of  the  various  Jewish  nati(}nal  bodies,  though 
most  of  the  members  ctimv  in  their  private  capacity. 
The  great  Jewish  beneticiary  organizations  of  Europe 
and  America  were  cntirel}'  without  representation; 
and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  kept  them- 
.selves  entirel}'  free  from  any  connection  with  Zion- 
ism. However,  a  number  of  noted  Christians, 
whose  interest  was  either  purely  humanitarian  or 
theological,  testified  by  their  attendance  to  the 
kindly  interest  which  large  sections  of  the  nonjew- 
ish  world  brought  to  the  new  movement.  Among 
such  were  Dunant,  the  founder  of  the  Hcd  Cross  So- 
ciety; the  Kev.  M.  .Mitchell;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hechler, 
chaplain  to  the  British  embassy  in  Vienna;  Baron 
ManteutTel;  Col.  Count  Bentiuck .  and  Dr.  Johannes 
Lipsius.  the  editor  of  "  Der  Christliche  Orient." 
This  Fiist  Congress  was  in  the  main  a  manifestation  ; 
though  the  orgaiuzation  of  the  movement  was  com- 
menced there  and  a  number  of  propositions  made 
wliich  were  carried  out  at  a  subsecjucnt  period  :  e  f/., 
the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  literature,  in  the  discussion  of  which  the  plan 
for  a  lu'oposed  Jewish  high  school  in  .latTa  or  Jeru- 
salem was  brought  forwaid;  the  formation  of  a 
gi'iieral  Hebrew  school  orgaiuzation  and  a  special 
literatuie  commission  (Chief  Uabbi  Ehienpieis  of 
Bulgaria);  the  formation  of  a  Jewish  national  fund 
(I'rofessor  Shapira  of  Heidelberg).  At  this  congress 
th<-  Basel  Program  was  dniwn  up,  which  states  the 
object  of  Zionism  to  be  "the  establishing  for  the 
.lewish  people  a  publicly  and  legally  assured  home 
in  Palestine  "  {see  Til.  Herzl  in  the  "Contemiiorary 
Beview,"  1S97,  pp.  .WT-OOO;  German  translutioM, 
"  Der  Ba.seler  Congress,"  Vienna.  18i)7). 

Between  the  First  and  Second  Congresses  the  Ac- 
tions Committee  elecle<l  at  the  former  busied  itself 
with  furthering  the  propaganila  by  meunsof  a  niim- 
berof  pamphlets,  such  as  the  addresses  of  Herzl  and 
Noidaii  at  the  First  Congress;   "Das 
Propa-        Endeder  Jnden  Nolh,"  by  York-Slein- 
ganda        er.  in  Cierman.  Hcbr<'w.  and  Yiddish; 

After  the     Nordaii's  "  Ceber  die   (icgner  des  Zi- 
First         onismus";   ami    a    pamphlet    setting 

Congress,  forth  the  aims  of  Zionism,  printed  in 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  French  for  use  in 
the  East.  It  furthered  also  the  organization  of  the 
various  groups  that  had  sprung  up;  and  it  look  the 
tirst  measures  for  the  founding  of  tlie  Jewisii  C<i- 
lonial  Trust  A  prefatory  conference  of  llie  Actions 
Coininiltce,  together  with  some  of  llie  leaders  from 
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various  countries,  was  held  in  Vienna  in  April,  1898; 
au(i  tlie  Seconil  Congress  met  iu  Basel  Aug.  28-31 
of  tliut  year.  The  spread  of  the  movement  may  be 
gaged  by  the  number  of  Zionist  societies  and  groups 
that  had  come  into  being  since  the  First  Congress: 


Country. 


Rus.sia 

Austria 

Hunfjary  ... 
Riitdiiaia... 
EiiL'land.... 
(iennany.. . 

Iljily 

Bulgaria 

Switzerland 
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Franre  

Belpium 

Turkey 

Denmark 

Servia 
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Egypt 
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•America 
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1 
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10 

*  New  York,  26;  Chicago,  8. 

A  Russian  preliminary  conference  had  been  held 
in  Warsaw  at  which  about  140  delegates  took  part, 
and  a  second  one  was  held  at  Basel,  those  attending 
being  Orthodox  rabbis,  presided  over  by  Haham  M. 
Gaster  of  London.  More  than  forty  telegrams  of 
adhesion  were  received  from  Orthodox  rabbis;  and 
besides  a  number  of  crown  rabbis  of  Russia,  there 
were  also  present  representatives  of  the  Hasidim. 
A  special  colonization  committee  was  appointed 
witli  a  view  to  furthering  colonization  on  the  basis 
of  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  government;  and  an 
agreement  was  reached  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
Jewish  Colonial  Trust,  a  committee  of  nine  being 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  witli  D.  Wolfssohn 
of  Cologne  at  the  head.  The  founding  of  a  general 
Hebrew-speaking  nation  was  projjosed  by  Chief 
Rabin  Eh renpreis  of  Bulgaria;  and  the  resolution 
on  "Kultur,"  proposed  by  Haham  Gaster,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  above,  was  accepted. 

The  Third  Congress  likewise  met  in  Basel,  Aug. 

15-18,  1899.     It  was  here  thatHerzl  announced  that 

his  endeavors  were  centered  upon  re- 

The  Third    cciving  a  charter  from  the  sultau.    The 

and  Fourth  report     of     the    Actions    Committee 

Con-  showed  that  the  number  of  societies  in 

gresses.  Russia  (877)  had  increased  by  30  per 
cent  and  iu  other  countries  by  2.5  per 
cent.  The  shekel-payers  numbered  more  than  100,- 
000,  which  meant  tliatprobablj-aquaiterof  a  million 
Jews  were  actively  identified  willi  the  Zionist  move- 
ment. All  the  Chovevei  Zionists  in  Rumania  had  be- 
come members  of  the  congress.  A  new  scheme  of  or- 
ganization was  submitted,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
building  up  of  tlie  inner  structure  of  the  movement. 
The  "  Kultur"  (juestion  was  further  discussed,  iu  the 
atlempt  to  make  it  clear  that  "Kultur"  in  noway 
militated  against  Judaism  in  any  form.  The  question 
of  colonization  in  Cyprus  was  brought  up  by  Davis 
Trietsch,  who  had  held  a  pi-eliminary  conference  to 
consider  the  proposal ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
proceed  with  the  question  in  open  congress,  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  being  decidedly  averse  to 
even  a  consideration  of  the  proposal. 

The  Fourth  Congress  was  transferred  to  London, 
where  it  met  in  Queen's  Hall  Aug.  13-16,  1900. 
The  transfer  was  mude  with  a  view  to  influencing 
British  public  opinion  still  further,  as  in  no  country 
had  the  Zionist  propaganda   been  recei\'ed  by  the 


general  public  witli  more  uniierslauding  or  with 
greater  sympathy.  During  the  yeartliat  had  elapsed 
the  Russian  societies  iiad  increased  to  1,034,  those  of 
England  to  88,  and  those  of  the  L'uited  States  to 
135;  while  iu  a  small  country  like  Bulgaria  there 
were  no  less  than  42  such  societies. 

The  hopes  of  the  Zionist  body  in  regard  to  Pales- 
tine and  the  good  intentions  of  the  sovereign  power 
there  were  somewhat  dampened  by  the  instructions 
sent  by  the  Porte  in  Nov.,  1900,  making  it  iiupossi- 
ble  for  Jewish  visitors  to  Palestine  to  remain  tliere 
for  a  period  longer  than  three  months.  The  Italian 
government  immediately  protested  that  it  made  no 
difference  between  its  Jewish  and  its  Christian  sub- 
jects; and  the  matter  having  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Secretary  Hay,  the  American  ambassa- 
dor in  Constantinople  was  on  Feb.  28,  1901,  in- 
structed to  make  a  similar  protest  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  government.  This  action  by  the 
Porte,  which  was  merely  the  revival  of  a  regulation 
that  had  been  issued  about  fifteen  or  twentj'  3'ears 
previously,  was  in  many  quarters  said  to  have  been 
due  to  the  renewed  Zionist  activity;  but  on  ]May  17, 
1901,  the  sultau  him.self  received  Heizl  in  audience, 
the  latter  being  accompanied  by  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Actions  Committee,  Da- 
Herzl's       vid  Wolfssohn  and  Oscar  JIarmorek. 

Interview    Herzl   was  received  on   two   further 
with  occasions;  and  upon  leaving,  the  sul- 

the  Sultan,  tan  conferred  upon  him  the  grand  cor- 
don of  the  Order  of  the  Mejidie.  From 
Constantinople  Herzl  went  to  London,  where  on 
June  11,  1901,  he  was  again  received  by  the  Macca- 
bteans,  on  which  occasion  he  spoke  with  much  confi- 
dence of  the  success  of  Lis  mission  to  the  sultan  and 
a.sked  the  Jewish  people  for  £1,500,000  in  addition 
to  the  mtmey  in  the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  charter.  But  the  Jewish  people  kept  silent; 
and  the  negotiations  which  had  proceeded  so  far 
were  for  the  moment  in  abeyance. 

The  Fifth  Congress  was  held  at  Basel  in  1901,  this 
time  during  the  winter,  Dec.  26-30.  The  new  or- 
ganization statutes  were  here  finally  accepted.  They 
called  for  a  meeting  of  the  congress  once  every  two 
years;  and  in  the  interval  between  the  congresses  a 
meeting  of  the  Larger  Actions  Committee  and  the 
leaders  in  the  various  countries  was  to  be  held.  It 
was  also  decided  that  a  new  territorial  organization 
could  be  <'ounded  in  auj'  land  if  5,000  shekel-payers 
demanded  the  same.  All  arrangements  for  opening 
the  bank  had  been  made;  resolutions  were  passed  to 
give  a  subvention  to  the  National  Library  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  Hebrew  encyclope- 
dia and  the  founding  of  a  statistical  bureau.  A  se- 
vere criticism  of  the  Baron  de  Hir.sch  Trust  was  made 
by  I.  Zangwill,  but  his  motion  wasnot  put  before  the 
congress.  There  was  again  a  long  "  Kultur  "  debate, 
which  ended  in  the  following  pronouncement :  "  The 
congressdeclares  spiritual  amelioration 

Zangwill  ["kulturelle  Hebung"],  j.«.,  the  edu- 
at  the  cation  of  the  Jewish  people  along  na- 
Fourth       tional  lines,  to  be  one  of  the  chief  cle- 

Congress.     ments  of  the  Zionist  program,  and  lays 

it  as  a  dutj'   upon   every  Zionist   to 

work  toward  thatend."  Duringthiscongressthirty- 

se  ven  delegates,  comprising  the  Democratic  Fraction, 
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heiulcil  l)y  BtTtliold  Feiwcl,  being  dissalislicd  willi 
tlicnilini;' "f  I'"-'  pi'tsidcnt,  left  Uicccmgross inn  hddy, 
but  leturiicd  after  the  di'monstnitioii  had  liecn  made. 

Oil  July  10,  l'J(i3,  Ileizl appealed  liefoiethe  Uiiyal 
Imiiiiirralidii  ('iiiiiiiii.ssion,  sittiiii;  in  Li)iiili>ii,t()deter- 
niinewliat  measures,  if  any,  sliiuild  he  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  laifjH  iiitiux  of  a  foreign  proletariat  into 
England,  ller/l'.s  plea  was  for  a  regulation  of  im- 
migration, as  far  as 
the  Jews  were  eon- 
cerued,  rather  at  iis 
source  in  eastern 
Europe  than  at  its 
outlet  in  western  Ku- 
rope  and  America. 
In  tlie  summer  of  the 
same  year  a  de|)uta- 
tion  of  the  German 
Zionist  body  was  re- 
ceived in  audience 
at  Carlsruhe  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Ba- 
den, who  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  testitied 
to  his  deep  interest 
in  the  movement. 

In  the  autumn  of 
1808  ami  after  pre- 
liminary audiences  in 
Potsdam  and  Con- 
stantinople, Emperor 
William  11.  of  Ger- 
many publicly  re- 
ceived a  Zionist  depu- 
tation in  Palestine. 
The  delegation  con- 
sisted of  Dr.  Theodor 
Herzl,  Dr.  }I.  T. 
Schnirer,  D.  Wolfs 
sohn.  Dr.  M.  Boden- 
heinier,  and  Engineer 
Seidencr,  presid(!nt  of 
tlie  Zionist  groups  in 
Germany ;  and,  after 
an  introductory 
greeting  on  Oct.  28  at 
tlie  Colony  Mikweli 
Yisrael  near  JalTa,  it 
was  received  on  Nov. 
2  in  the  imperial  tent 
in  Jerusalem,  State 
Secretary  von  I'.i'ilow 
being  present.  In  an- 
swer to  the  address 
presented,  the  em- 
peror said  that  "all  such  endeavors,  as  aiming  at 
the  promotion  of  T'aleslinian  agrieiilture  to  the 
weal  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  having  ilue  re- 
spect   to   the  .sovereignty   of  the  sullaii,   might    be 


shown  in  the  public  manner  in  which  it  dealt  with 
the  piolilem  and  in  its  opposition  to  any  form  of 
small  colonization  which  meanl  the  smuggling  in  of 
Jews  to  Palestine  against  the  wishesof  the  sovereign 
power,  as  well  as  the  value  to  Turkey  of  an  indus- 
trious, law-abiding,  and  progressive  element  in  the 
country.  The  concessions  on  the  jiart  of  the  sultan 
were  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  charter,  the  Turkish 

government  afford- 
ing the  Jew's  a  large 
amount  of  municipal 
self-government,  the 
Jews  on  their  jiart 
imyiiig  a  certain  sum 
upon  the  delivery  of 
the  concession  and  a 
yearly  Iribule  after 
that.  Tlie  status  was 
to  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  Island  of  Sa- 
mos,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  part  it 
had  taken  in  the  lib- 
eration of  Greece  in 
1821,  was  accorded 
on  Dec.  11,  1838, 
through  the  inter- 
veiiiion  of  England, 
France,  and  Uus.sia, 
a  Christian  autono- 
mous prince,  having 
his  own  army,  flag, 
and  congress,  and 
paying  to  the  sultan 
a  yearly  Iributc  of 
300,000  "piasters  (W. 
Miller,  in  "The 
Speaker,"  18i>8,  p. 
579).  Though  upon 
several  occasions 
IIer?l  beliived  him- 
self near  to  the  reali- 
zation of  his  jiolicy, 
it  failed  because  of 
tlie  lack  of  monetary 
su]i])ort  from  the 
Jews.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod the  sultan  pro- 
posed a  scattered  col- 
onization of  IlieJews 
in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, which  llcr/.l 
was  hound  to  refuse, 
as  being  ineoni|)al- 
ible    with    the    Basel 


svire  of  his  good-will  and  interest." 

Both  at  this  time  and  subse(iueiitly  ller/.l  had 
interviews  with  the  sullan.  His  original  program 
meant  an  understanding  with  that  ruler  upon  the 
basis  of  a  regulation  of  tin;  Turkish  linances  ("  Die 
WeU,"i.,  Xo.  1).  He  tried  also  to  impress  upon  the 
sultan  the  perfect  loyalty  of  the  Zionist  body,  as 


Interview  Between  William  11.  of  Gennaiiy  iiml  Tlieudor  Herzl 
Outside  iif  .Imisuleni,  tiKK. 

(Kr,.in  iii>tiol.n:r(»i.h.) 

Program  and  the  needsof  the  Jewish  nalional  move- 
ment (••  Protokoll "  of  the  Si.xlh  Zionist  Congress. 

p.  0). 

In  October  of  the  sjime  year  (18!»8)  negotiations 
wereopened  with  .some  membersof  the  Knglisli  gov- 
ernment for  a  land  concession  in  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula. These  negotiations  were  continued  in  Cairo  by 
L.J.  Grecnberg  with  Lord  Cnunerand  the  Egyptian 
irovernmcnl.  A  commission,  consisting  of  Engineer 
Ke.sslcr,  Archilect  Marmorek.  Cajilain  Goldsniid, 
Engineer  Stephens,  Professor  Liiuranl,  Dr.  S.  Soskiu, 
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Dr.  Hillel  .Toffe,  and  Mr.  Ilumplireys,  representing 
tlie  Egyiitiiin  governnH'nt.  left  Egypt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1908  10  make  an  exliaiislive  study  of  llie 
territory  under  consideration  ;  and  it  returned  toward 
the  end  of  March,  Tlie  Egyjniau  government, 
although  in  jjart  agreeing  to  the  demands  for  a 
Jewish  administration  and  extended  municipal  pow- 
ers in  the  proposed  settlement  at  Al  'Arish,  felt  it- 
self not  warranted  in  agreeing  to  the  concession 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  water,  which  would  neces- 
sitate the  use  of  a  certain  jiortion  of  the  Nile.  It 
may  he  added  that  the  Jewish  Colonization  Associ- 
ation liad  .shown  itself  not  unwilling  to  lend  its  as- 
sistance, liad  the  concession  been  granted  ("Die 
Welt,"  1904,  No.  1). 

Kussia  having  furnished  the  greatest  number  of 
Zionists,  the  trend  of  sentiment  in  that  coimtiy  may 
briefly  be  indicated.  At  the  Minsk 
Zionism  in  Congress  held  in  Sept.,  1903,  500  dele- 
Russia,  gatesaltended,  representing  the  Ortho- 
do.\  Part}',  the  Democratic  Fraction. 
a  so-called  Center  Party,  and  tlie  socialistic  Btmd. 
At  this  meeting  the  relation  of  orthodoxy  to  radical- 
ism, the"  Kultur"  question,  and  especially  coloniza- 
tion in  Palestine  were  discussed.  The  congress  was 
not  indisposed  to  luiite  with  non-Zionist  coloniza- 
tion societies  for  tlie  immediate  purchase  of  land  in 
Palestine,  thus  making  tlie  Jirst  break  in  the  rigidity 
of  the  Basel  Platform.  Resolutions  were  passed  to  the 
elTect  that  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  National 
Fund  should  be  used  only  for  the  purchasing  of  land 
in  Palestine,  and  that  the  paragra|>lisof  the  National 
Fund  statutes  should  be  so  changed  as  to  preclude 
the  collection  of  capital  to  whicli  restrictions  were 
attached  (see  M.  Nurock,  "  Der  i.  Allru.ssische 
Zionisten-Congress  in  Minsk,"  Riga,  1902). 

The  year  1903  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Zion- 
ism.    On  June 24,  Von  Plehve,  the  Russian  minister 
of  the  interior,  issued  a  secret  circular  to  the  gov- 
ernors, city  prefects,  and  chiefs  of  police,  putting  a 
ban  upon  all  Zionist  meetings  and  forbidding  all 
collections  for  Zionist  purposes.   The  moneys  belong- 
ing to  the  Trust  and  to  the  Jewisli  National  Fund, 
and  the  shekel  collections  were  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  Odessa  society  for  assisting  Jewish  agriculturists 
in  Palestine.     The  reason  given  for  this  action  was 
the  supposed  impossibility  of  realizing  the  Zionist 
program  except  in  the  distant  future;   but  the  real 
motive   was  the  fear  that  Jewisli  Socialists  might 
make  use  of  the  Zionist  platform  for  the  propagation 
of  their  theories  ("The  Times."  Loiulon,  Sept.  3 and 
11).     This,  together  with  the  <listressing  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  general  in  that  country,  induced  Herzl  to 
visit  Russia  early  in  Aug.,  1903.     He  there  had  inter- 
views with  Witte  and  Von  Plehve,  and  was  joy- 
fully acclaimed  by  the  Jewish  prole- 
Herzl's       tariat  of  the  cities  through  which  he 
Interview    passed.     The  result  of  his  interview 
with  Von     with  Von  Plehve  is  given  in  a  letter 
Plehve.       to  Herzl  dated  Atig.  12,  and  published 
at  the  Sixth  Zionist  Congress.     In  it 
Von  Plehve  promises  that  if  the  Zionistic  movement 
confines  its  agitation  to  the  creation  of  an  independ- 
ent state  in  Palestine  and  to  the  organized  emigra- 
tion from  Russia  of  a  certain  number  of  JewLsh  in- 
habitants,  the  Russian   government    will   give   its 


moral  and  material  support  to  Zionist  negotiations  at 
Constantinople,  and  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
emigration  societies  with  certain  moneys  contrib- 
uted by  the  Jews  of  Russia  ("Die  Welt,"  Aug.  25, 
1903). 

Ever  since  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  Al  'Arish, 
Herzl  and  liis  agents  had  kept  in  contact  with  the 
English  government.  The  project  to  effect  a  Jew- 
ish colonization  in  the  East-African  Protectorate 
seems  not  to  have  been  an  entire  surprise.  In  the 
"Jewish  Chronicle"  of  July,  1903,  it  was  mooted 
by  Robert  T.  Yates.  It  was,  however,  in  no  way 
sought  liy  the  Zionist  leaders,  but  was  spontaneously 
offered  to  Dr.  Herzl  by  Joseph  Chamberlain,  after 
the  hitter's  visit  to  South  Africa  upon  the  close  of 
the  Boer  war.  In  an  otlieial  letter  dated  from  the 
Foreign  Ofhce,  Aug.  14,  1903,  Clement  Hill  wrote 
to  L.  J.  Greenberg  in  regard  to  "  the  form  of  an  agree- 
ment which  Dr.  Herzl  proposes  should  be  entered  into 
between  His  Majesty's  government  and  the  Jewish 
Colonial  Trust,  Ltd..  for  the  estalilishmentof  a  Jew- 
ish .settlement  in  East  Africa."  Hill  was  directed  by 
tlie  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  to  say: 

*'  Ttiat  lie  has  studied  the  que.<ition  with  the  Interest  which 
Hi.s  MHJest.v's  ffoverimient  must  always  take  in  any  well  consid- 
ered scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  the  position  of  the  Jewish 
race  ...  If  a  site  can  be  found  which  the  Trust  and  His  Maj- 
esty's  Commissioner   consider    suitable    and 
The   East-    which  commends    itself  to    his  ffovernment, 
African       Lord  Lansdowne  will  be  prepared  to  entertain 
Project  and  favorably  proposals  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Sixth     a  Jewish  colony  or  settlement  on  conditions 
Congress,     which  will    enable  the  members  to  <ibserve 
their  national  customs  .  .  .  the  details  of  the 
scheme  comprising  as  its  main  features  the  grant  of  a  consider- 
able area  of  land,  the  appointment  of  a  Jewish  offlcial  as  the 
chief  of  the  local  administration,  and  permission  to  the  colony 
to  have  a  free  hand  in  regard  to  municipal  legislation  as  to  the 
management  of  religious  and   purely  domestif^  matters,  such 
local  autonomy  being  conditional  upon  the  right  of  His  Maj- 
esty's government  to  exercise  general  control." 

The  Sixth  Congress  drew  near  without  a  shadow 
to  presage  the  storms  that  were  coming.  It  was 
held  in  Basel  Aug.  23-28,  1903.  It  is  true  that  on 
Aug.  23  a  preliminary  meeting  was  convened,  in 
which  the  Government  Party  was  severely  criticized 
by  Alfred  Nossig,  who  pleaded  for  "national  educa- 
tion" as  being  more  important  and  of  more  imme- 
diate necessity  than  the  acquisition  of  territory  ;  but 
such  criticism  on  tlie  part  of  the  opposition  was  ex- 
pected. Although  the  basis  of  representation  had 
been  raised  to  200  shekel-payers,  no  less  than  593  dele- 
gates and  more  than  2,000  spectators  were  present. 
The  announcement  by  Herzl  of  his  interview  with 
Von  Plehve  created  a  sensation  among  the  Russian 
delegates,  especially  among  those  of  Socialistic  pro- 
clivitities;  while  the  oiler  made  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  received  with  very  varied  feelings.  In 
his  address  Herzl  distinctly  said:  "East  Africa  is 
indeed  not  Zion  and  can  never  become  it " ;  and 
in  an  eloquent  oration  Max  Nordau  spoke  of  such 
a  possible  settlement  simply  as  a  "  Nachtasyl."  The 
Democratic  Fraction  as  a  whole  was  against  the  propo- 
sition, as  were  the  majority  of  the  Russian  delegates. 
Feeling  ran  very  high,  and  at  one  time  threatened 
even  to  disrupt  the  meeting.  The  proposition  before 
the  congress  was  that  a  commission  should  be  .sent 
out  to  examine  the  territory  in  East  Africa,  and  that 
before  a  final  vote  was  taken  on  the  merits  of  the 
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question  a  special  congress  should  be  railed  for  tliat 
purpose.  After  several  days  of  argument  a  vote 
was  taken  wliicli  showed  2!)5  allirniative  and  178 
negative,  90  withholding  their  votes  entirely.  This 
vote  represented  the  view  of  the  congress  not 
as  to  the  advisability  of  accepting  the  otier  of  the 
Hritisli  government,  but  merely  as  to  the  proper 
sjiirit  in  which  so  generous  an  offer  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived and  u|)on  the  political  necessities  of  the  mo- 
ment. Nevertheless,  it  was  taken  to  have  a  much 
wider  meaning;  and  altliough  a  rider  was  attached 
to  the  resolution  proliibiting  the  use  of  any  shekel 
mone_vs  or  any  property  of  the  Trust  for  the  purpose 
of  the  expedition,  the  Russian  meniliers  of  tlie  Ac- 
tions ConiTnittee  and  a  number  of  Russian  delegates 
persisted  in  misuuderstamling  the  purport  of  the 
vote  and  created  a  demonstration  by  publicly  leaving 
the  congress. 

The  East- African  proposal  acted  like  a  firebrand 
in  the  Zionist  camp.     It  threatened  to  divide  the 
party  into  two  opposed  halves,  and  meetings  of  pro- 
test and  discussion  were  everywhere 
The  East-    held.      The  misunderstanding  would 

African       not  down.     On  the  one  hand,   some 
Com-         groups  in  Rumania  went  so  far  as  to 

mission,  commence  preparations  to  leave  for 
East  Africa;  and  a  special  warning 
had  to  be  issued  by  the  Actions  Connnittee.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inhibition  placed  vijion  Zionist 
moneys  for  the  purposes  of  the  commission  caused 
a  long  delay  in  tlie  formation  and  despatch  of  that 
body.  In  Sept.,  1903,  the  Jewish  Colonization  Asso- 
ciation was  asked  to  bear  one-half  of  the  expense 
of  the  commission;  and  it  consented  to  do  so  on  the 
understanding  that  any  settlement  made  in  YaisI 
Africa  should  be  only  in  the  way  of  simple  colo- 
nization, and  should  have  no  political  character  wliat- 
soever.  This  necessitated  the  wilhdiawal  of  the 
request,  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  the  com- 
mission being  at  a  later  time  borne  by  Cliristian 
friends  of  the  movement.  It  was  also  noted  that  a 
strong  opposition  manifested  itself  in  East  Africa. 
Lord  Delamere,  the  high  commissioner,  sent  a  cable 
protest  {"'I'imes,"  London,  Aug.  '28),  which  protest 
was  endorsed  by  Lord  Hindlip  and  Sir  Harry  H. 
Johnston  (ill.  Sept.  2);  the  latter,  however,  changed 
his  position  later  on  ("  Die  Welt,"  19(14,  p.  42).  Pop- 
ular feeling  had  been  so  roused  among  the  Jews  that 
on  Dec.  19,  1903,  a  Ru.ssian  student  of  unsoimd 
mind,  Haim  Selik  Lo\djau,  made  an  attempt  upon 
the  lif<'  of  Max  Nordau  at  the  Zionist  ball  given  in 
the  Salle  Charras  in  Paris. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Sixth  Ocneral  Congress 
the  first  Jewish  congress  was  held  in  Palestine.  It 
was  organized  and  led  by  Usishkin.  Seventy  del- 
egates and  si.xty  teachers  met  in  the  colony  Zikron 
Yaakob.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  Basel  congress  in 
miniature. 

All  orRiinlziitlon  was  fniimli-il.  towhtch  nil  .lews  In  Piili'.itlne 
wore  to  heliiiiK  who  witi'  uUnv  cIsrtitiMMi  yeiii-s  of  hl-o  ami  who 
paid  one  franc  a  year.  The  delecaU's  were  to  meet  once  a 
year,  chosen  by  t'l-onps  of  llfty,  forwhicli  purpose  Palestine  was 
(livldi'cl  Into  sl.\  sections  : 

1.  .Icnisalcni,  Ilchron.  Moziih.  ami  ArUif. 

:;.  Tilt lontc.s  uroiiMil  Ilnmicli. 

3.  .lalTa  and  I'ctiiti  TIkwah. 

4.  Nazareth.  Tlherlns.  and  the  colonies  In  the  neighborhood. 
6.  Hudalrlyali.  Zlkron  Ya'akob.  and  Haifa. 


6.  Safed  and  the  Galilean  colonies. 

There  was  t«  bean  actions  coniriiittee  of  twenty-three  mem- 
bers and  an  extra-Palestiiuan  committee  containing  represen- 
tatlyes  of  the  Odessa  body,  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association, 
the  Alliance  Israelite,  the  Esni,  ami  Baron  Edinond  Rothschild. 
It  is  not  known  that  the  organization  was  iierfeeted  or  that 
either  it  or  its  commitiees  ever  held  further  meetings. 

The  Russian  members  of  the  Actions  Committee 
when  they  returned  home  were  not  inactive.  In 
Oct.,  1903,  most  of  them  held  a  seciet  conference  at 
Kharkof,  at  which  they  resolved  to  send  a  commit- 
tee to  Vienna  to  demand  of  Herzl  a  written  promise 
to  lelinquish  the  East-African  project  before  the  con- 
vening of  the  Seventh  Congress,  and  in  liis  cajiacity 
as  a  leader  of  the  Zionists  to  engage  in  no  furl  her 
territorial  projects.  He  was  formally  to  promise 
also  to  take  up  the  work  in  Palestine  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  there  and  in  Syria  with  the  moneys  of 
the  National  Fund.  An  organization  of  the  Rus- 
sian Actions  Committee  was  determined  iiiion  in 
order  to  give  it  greater  weight  in  the  Zionist  delib- 
erations. If  Herzl  should  refuse  to  give  the  prom- 
ises demanded,  the  Russians  were  to 
Rise  of  refrain  from  sending  furtlierconlribu- 
Territorial-  tions  to  Vienna  and  to  commence  an 
ism.  active  propaganda  against  the  Govern- 

ment Party.  It  was  this  conference 
that  invented  the  name  "Tcrrilorialisin."  This  un- 
doubted revolutionary  action  on  the  part  of  many 
members  of  the  Larger  Actions  Committee  living  in 
Russia  was  received  with  an  outburst  of  protests 
from  Zionist  organizations  throughout  the  world, 
some  of  which  came  from  St.  Petersburg,  Odessa, 
Warsaw,  and  liaku.  The  delegati<in  of  the  Khar- 
kof C'oiifeience,  consisting  of  A.  A.  Belkowsky,  S. 
J.  Rosentiaum,  and  W.  J.  Temkin,  went  to  Vienna 
and  met  a  session  of  the  Larger  Actions  Committee  on 
Api'il  11,  1904.  Everything  was  done  to  convince 
the  Russian  members  not  only  of  the  illegality  of  the 
position  they  ha<l  taken,  but  also  of  the  groundless- 
ness of  their  fears  that  either  Herzl  or  the  Actions 
Committee  had  swerved  one  iota  from  the  Basel 
Platform;  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Kharkof  Con- 
ference were  allowed  to  pass  without  action. 

They  were,  however,  to  leave  an  indelible  mark 
upon  the  Zionist  movement  as  a  whole.  The  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  otTer  of  the  English  govern- 
ment in  many  ([uarters  turned  into  opposition 
against  the  president  of  the  congress.  He  was  bit- 
terly attacked,  notably  by  llahain  M.  Caster  of 
London;  and  he  felt  deeply  the  exposed  position  in 
which  he  had  been  placed.  For  some  time  past  the 
caiesof  the  great  Zionist  movement  had  weigheil  too 
heavily  upon  him.  At  the  Sixth  C<ingres,s  he  had 
complained  that  his  physical  powers  were  unequal 
to  the  task,  and  that  an  alTection  of  the  heart  made 
the  great  work  more  dillicult  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Still  he  was  unremilling  in  his 
labors.  On  Oct.  11,  1903,  the  King  of  Italy  re- 
ceived Rabbi  S.  Margulies  of  Florence  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Zionism,  and  on  Jan.  '2'<  following  Herzl  had 
audience  both  of  iln'  king  and  of  Tit- 
Death  of  toni.  I  he  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
Herzl.  fairs.  On  thisocca.sion  he  saw  alsotho 
pope  and  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val.  On 
July  3,  1904,  Herzl  bri'athed  his  last,  a  martyr  to  the 
Jewish  cause.    There  isnotloubl  that  thedisciissious 
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and  misrepresentations  consequent  upon  the  East- 
African  proposal  aggravated  tlie  disease  tliat  was 
slowly  mastering  his  l)ody.  Perhaps  the  only  Jew- 
ish statesman  of  inodein  times  who  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  service  of  his  people,  he  had  done  more 
than  any  single  person  or  group  of  persons  to  give 
the  cause  dignity  and  standing.  He  had  been  able 
to  unite  upon  a  common  ground  factors  of  varying 
opinions  and  divergent  interests.  His  fascinating 
jiersonalily  and  his  diplomatic  tact  had  made  him 
the  spokesman  of  his  brethren.  He  had  found  the 
Jewish  question  a  philanthropic  and  at  best  an  agri- 
cull  ural  one.  He  left  it  an  economic  and  diplo- 
matic one.  Whatever  his  merit  as  a  German  lit- 
terateui-  may  liave  been  (and  this  was  testitied  to  most 
bountifully  at  his  death),  as  an  upholder  of  Jewish 
ideals  and  a  liberator  of  his  people  from  mental  and 
moral  serfdom  he  stands  almost  unique  in  Jewish 
annals. 

The  death  of  Herzl  naturally  created  consterna- 
tion within  the  Zionist  body.  He  had  united  so 
much  in  his  own  person  that  he  took  upon  himself 
alone  many  of  the  burdens  that  others  should 
have  borne  with  him.  The  question  of  his  succes- 
sor as  chairman  of  the  Actions  Connntttee  and  as 
president  of  the  congress  natural!}'  preoccuiiied  all 
minds.  On  Aug.  16,  1904,  a  meeting  of  the  Larger 
Actions  Committee  was  called  to  takeover  the  atlairs 
of  the  organization,  and  on  the  17ih  the  annual  con- 
ference was  held.  An  a<lditioual  commission  to  the 
Smaller  Actions  Committee  was  elected,  consisting 
of  Nordau.  Wolfssohn,  Katzenclensohn,  Warburg, 
Tschlenow,  Usishkin,  Alexander  Marmorek,  Boden- 
heimer,  and  Greenberg,  although  no  provision  for 
.such  a  commission  was  contained  in  the  constitution. 
Ou  Nov.  18,  1904,  a  Zionist  deputation,  consisting 
of  N.  Katzenclensohn.  J.  Jasinowsky,  Tschlenow, 
and  Belkowsky,  had  an  interview  with  Sviiitopolk- 
Mirsky,  the  new  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior; 
and  on  Dec.  4  and  5  Dr.  N.  Bodenlieimer  and  others, 
representing  the  Actions  Committee,  attended  a 
meeting  in  Fraukforton-the-JIain  for  the  purpo.se 
of  regulating  the  emigration  of  Jews  from  Russia. 
In  Jan.,  190.5,  the  Larger  Actions  Committee  again 
sat  in  Vienna,  and  it  was  resolved  to  legalize  the 
National  Fund  in  London  under  the  control  of  the 
Jewish  Colonial  Trust.  The  Russian  Zionists  mean- 
while commenced  to  arm  themselves  for  the  strug- 
gle which  it  was  foreseen  would  arise  at  the  Seventh 
Congress.  On  Jan.  14,  190.5,  a  conference  of  forty- 
seven  persons  was  held  in  VVilna,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  that  "as  regards  the  view  which  con- 
siders it  possible  to  realize  the  ultimate  aim  of 
Zionism  in  a  country  other  than  Palestine,  it  is  agreed 
that  such  a  view  is  opposed  to  both  the  historic  ideal 
of  Zionism  and  the  Basel  Platform." 

The  East-African  t^ommission  of  Inquiry  which 
had  been  sen  toil  ton  Dec.  25, 1902,  after  the  committee 
of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  congress  of  that 
year  had  examined  the  jiroject  in  Europe,  was  com- 
posedotMajor  A.  St.  H.  Gibbons,  Prof.  Alfred  Kaiser, 
and  Engineer  M.  Wilbusch.  The  British  govern 
ment  had  proposed  to  leave  the  delimitation  of  the 
proposed  Jewish  settlement  to  the  commission  and 
to  the  authorities  in  British  East  Africa.  Herzl, 
however,    preferred    that    the   government   should 


offer  a  definite  territory,  which  it  did  after  com- 
municating with  the  high  commissioner.  This 
territory  is  known  as  the  GnasNgishu 
ftuestion  of  Plateau,  covering  "an  area  of  about 
the  Guas     0,000    square    miles,   bounded  in  the 

Ng-ishu       north    by  a  line  running   parallel    to 

Plateau,  the  equator,  and  the  starting-point  of 
which  is  the  Keremkie,  a  western 
tributary  of  the  Kerio  River,  which  flows  into  Lake 
Rudolf.  In  the  west  it  is  bounded  b}'  the  line  of 
the  meridian,  which  is  to  be  counted  from  the  Kis- 
simehanga  .Mountain  to  the  equator,  and  which  ter- 
minates at  the  Maragolia  Hills.  In  the  south  the 
boundary-line  as  far  as  the  main  slope  of  the  so- 
called  Rift  Valley,  the  great  East-African  depres- 
sion, is  formed  by  the  equator,  from  which  point 
the  eastern  boundary-line  is  drawn  almost  due 
north  along  the  Elgeyo  escarpment  as  far  as  the 
above-mentioned  Keremkie  River."  The  report  of 
the  commission  was  presented  to  the  Actions  Com- 
mittee May  16,  1903,  and  has  been  printed  as  a 
Zionist  Blue  Book  in  Englisli  and  German  (London, 
1905).  The  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion were  divided;  but  in  general  the  territory 
offered  was  found  to  be  insufticient  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  Jewish  settlers,  and  to  be  fit  rather  for  grazing 
than  for  agriculture. 

The  Seventh  Congress  met  in  Basel  on  July  27, 
1905.  the  first  anniversary  of  the  funeral  of  Theo- 
dor  Herzl.  Over  800  delegates  had  been  elected,  of 
whom  more  than  600  attended.  As  had  been  antic- 
ipated, the  sessions  were  particularly 
The  exciting ;  indeed,  at  times  they  became 

Seventh  turbulent.  The  various  parties  liad 
Congress,  previously  made  preparations,  the 
Ziyyone  Zionists  having  held  a  prelim- 
inary conference  in  Freiburg.  Dr.  Ma.x  Nordau  was 
elected  president.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  re- 
port presented  to  the  congress  was  that  of  the  Pal- 
estine Commission.  It.  told  of  the  publication  of  its 
organ  "  Altneuland."  of  a  geological  expedition,  of 
meteorological  observation  stations  established,  of 
the  mission  of  Dr.  S.  Soskin  to  Palestine  and  Syria 
in  the  interests  of  the  culture  of  cotton  there,  and  of 
the  lecture  courses  on  colonization  held  at  Kothen 
(March  27-April  8,  1905)  in  connection  with  the 
local  technical  institute.  The  real  interest  of 
the  congress  lay,  however,  in  the  vote  that  was  to 
be  taken  on  the  report  of  the  East-African  Commis- 
sion. Several  days  were  spent  in  its  discussion,  and 
on  Jul}'  30  the  special  congress  was  held  provided 
for  in  the  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Congress.  The 
conclusion  was  foregone.  The  Actions  Committee 
had,  upon  receipt  of  the  commission's  report, 
given  its  ojiinion  that  the  proffered  land  was  not 
sufficient  in  extent  and  resources  for  colonization  on 
a  large  scale ;  and  tlie  Government  Party,  together 
with  the  Ziyyone  Zionists  and  tlie  Mizral.ii  faction, 
was  known  to  be  largely  in  the  majority.  Various 
resolutions  dealing  with  the  subject  were  otieicd : 
and  the  following  compromise  was  finally  pro- 
posed by  Alexander  Marmorek  in  the  name  of  the 
Actions  Committee: 

"  The  Seventli  Zionist  Conprpss  declares :  The  Zionist  orfrani- 
zation  stands  flrinly  by  tbe  fundamental  priniiple  of  the  Basel 
I'rofrram,  namely,   'The  e.stablisbment   of    a  legally  secured. 
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publicly  recopni/pil  home  for  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine/ 
and  it  rejects,  either  as  an  end  or  as  a  itieaus  of  ciiloniziriK, 
activitj'  outside  Palestine  and  its  adjaceiil  lands.  The  Conj:ress 
resolves  to  thank  the  British  ffoverninent  for  its  offer  of  a  terri- 
tory in  British  East  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  establishinj^  there 
a  Jewish  settlement  with  autonomous  riphts.  A  comnii.ssion 
having  been  sent  out  to  e-xamine  the  territory,  and  having  re- 
ported ther-eou,  the  Confjress  resolves  that  the  Zionist  ortraniza- 
tion  shall  not  entjage  itself  further  with  the  proposal.  The  t'on- 
ffress  records  with  satisfaction  the  recojrnition  accorded  by  the 
British  governuu'nt  to  the  Zionist  organization  in  its  desire  to 
bring  about  a  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem,  and  expresses  a 
sincere  hope  that  it  may  be  accorded  the  further  pood  ofllces  of 
the  British  government  where  avadal)le  in  any  matter  it  ujay 
undertake  in  accordance  with  the  Basel  Program.  The  Sev- 
enth Zionist  Congress  recalls  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that,  ac- 
cording to  article  I.  of  the  statutes  of  the  Zionist  organization, 
the  Zionist  organization  includes  those  Jews  who  declare  them- 
selves to  be  in  agreement  with  the  Basel  Program." 

In  the  final  trial  of  strength  on  this  motion  the 
Territoriulists  ahstained  fioni  voting,  wliile  Dr. 
Syrkin,  in  tlie  name  of  twenty-eiglit  delegates  be- 
longing to  the  Poale  Zion,  presented  a  protest  against 
the  decision,  and  togetlier  with  his  party  left  the 
hall,  refusing  to  talie  fiirtlier  part  in  the  congress. 

The  future  work  of  tlie  Zionist  body  in  Palestine 
was  also  the  subject  of  long  discussion  between  the 
Government  Party  and  the  Ziyyone  Zionists.  A  com- 
promise resolution  was  iikew-ise  effected  in  this 
regard,  to  wit: 

"  The  Seventh  Zionist  Congress  resolves  that,  concurrently 

with  political  and  diplomatic  activity,  and  with  the  ol).iect  of 

strengthening  it,  the  systematic  promotion  of 

Proposed      the  aims  of  the  movement  in  Palestine  shall  be 

Work  in       accomplished  by  the  following  methods:    I. 

Palestine.  Exploration.  2.  Promotion  of  agriculture.  In- 
ilustry,  etc.,  on  the  most  democratic  principle 
possible.  3.  Cultural  and  economic  improvement  antl  organiza- 
tion of  Palestine  Jews  through  the  acquisition  of  new  intellec- 
tual forces,  i.  Acquisition  of  concessions.  The  Seventh  Zionist 
Congress  re.ierts  every  aimless,  unsympathetic,  and  philan- 
thropic colonization  on  a  small  scale  which  does  not  conform  to 
the  first  point  in  the  Basel  Program." 

It  was  further  voted  that  no  hind  in  Palestine 
was  to  be  bought  with  the  moneys  of  the  National 
Fund  unlil  this  could  be  done  in  a  .iudieial  way. 

It  is  dillicult  to  estimate  the  number  of  Zionist 
societies  at  present  (190.5)  in  existence.  They  run 
tip  into  many  thousands,  and  tlie  work  they  do  is 
of  varying  complexions  according  to  the  needs  of 
Jews  living  under  dilTerent  conditions.  .Some  are 
purely  n;itional  Jewish  gatherings,  others  are  liter- 
ary, while  others  again  ai'e  devoted  to  a  develop- 
ment of  social  intercourse  among  their  menibeis. 
Many  have  libraries  attached  to  their  placesof  meet- 
ing, and  do  a  certain  amount  of  settlement  work. 
.Ml  have  one  object  in  view:  to  fos- 
Present       Icr   the   national    Jewish    sentiment. 

Condition     and  to  band  their  members  together  in 
of  the         the    further   development   of    Jewish 

Movement,  character.  The  payment  of  the  shekel 
(25  cents)  confei-s  the  right  to  vole  for 
delegates  to  the  coiigicss.  Ye;irly  or  half-yearly 
meetings  arc  held  by  all  the  societies  within  a  cer- 
tain district,  and  federations  aie  gradually  being 
formed  in  the  various  countries.  The  lirst  such  or- 
ganization was  the  Fkdkiiation  ok  Amkuican 
Zionists,  foundi'd  in  1S!)8  for  the  purpose  of  .Leather- 
ing into  one  body  the  societies  in  and  around  New 
York,  but  gr;idii:dly  including  within  its  scope  all 
the  societies  in  the  i'nited  St:ites  iind  the  l^hilippine 
Islands.     In  190.5tliis  fedeiati<ui  comprised  23S socie- 


ties, with  eighty  societies  in  a  second  organization, 
the  Knights  of  Zion  (Chicago),  only  loosely  connected 
with  the  federation.  The  English  Zionist  Federa- 
tion, into  which  most  of  the  older  Chovevei  Zion 
societies  were  iner.ged  after  a  conference  held  at 
Clerkenwell  Town  Hall,  March  6,  ls9y,  was  founded 
in  Feb.,  ]H!)9,  and  to  it  were  soon  added  the  Cana- 
dian and  Soutli-African  federations,  tlie  Societati 
Sion  Istilor  diu  Rominia.  the  Zionistischc  Vereini- 
gting  fiir  Deutschland.  the  Niedcrlandsch  Zionisten- 
bund,  iind  the  Dansk  Zionistisk  Forening.  Uussia 
is  divided  into  thirteen  "  rayons,"  each  one  of  which 
is  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  Larger  Actions 
Committee. 

The  constitution  of  the  whole  Zionist  organization 
is  democratic  in  its  very  foundations.  Full  author- 
ity resides  only  in  the  congresses,  in  whose  hands  lie 
the  direction  of  all  Zionist  allairs  and  the  election  of 

all  officers.     W'hileTheodor  Ilerzl  was 

Constitu-     alive   the    chairman   of    the    .Smaller 

tion.         Actions  Committee  was  at  the  same 

time  president  of  the  congress.  At 
the  Seventh  Congress  the  two  offices  were  separated, 
and  it  was  made  impossible  for  a  member  of  the 
Actions  Committee  to  be  an  executive  officer  of  a 
congress.  Tlie  congress  li:is  its  own  manual  of  pro- 
cedure, which  has  been  modilicd  from  time  to  lime. 
Representiition  at  the  congress  is  upon  the  liiisis  of 
one  delegate  for  every  200  shekel-paying  Zionists. 
Up  to  the  Seventh  Con.irress  the  president  Ciirried  on 
the  allaiis  of  the  org;iiiization  with  si.x  other  mem- 
bers living  in  the  same  city,  who  with  liini  formed 
the  Smaller  Actions  Committee.  By  the  side  of  this 
there  was  a  Lar.L:er  Actions  ("ommiltec,  composed 
of  the  leaders  of  the  various  organizations  in  dill'ei'cnt 
countries,  proposed  by  their  own  territorial  organ- 
izations and  elected  by  the  congress.  The  number 
of  members  in  this  laigcr  committee  has  continually 
grown  ;  in  1898  it  Wiis  37,  in  1900  it  was  42,  and  in 
UJO.")  it  reached  53.  In  this  last  year  the  Larger 
Actions  Committee  was  ma<le  the  executive  body  of 
the  congress,  while  the  Snuiller  Actions  Committee, 
consisting  of  l);ivid  Wollssohn,  Professor  Warburg, 
Jacobus  Kami,  Kohen-Iiernstein,  M.  I'sishkin,  L. 
J.  Greenbeig,  and  Alexander  Marmorck,  was  sim- 
ply a  committee  of  the  lai'.irer  Ixidy.  \Volf.ssohu  is 
at  present  (1905)  chairman  of  the  Smaller  Actions 
Committee,  which  has  its  seat  in  Cologne.  The  an- 
nual budgets  of  this  eonnnittee  from  1898  to  tlie 
present  lime  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


year. 

Value  111    i             Y 

Value  In 
Francs. 

1898-181I9 

1 899- 1 '.HID 

1900-1901.    ... 

1,'i8.212   '   1902-1903.... 
173.018       1903-1904    ... 
140,(131       1904-1905 

II 

l.")8.f>37 
114,911 
170,119 

The   founding  of  the  Jewish  Colonial  Thvst 
has   been    described  elsewhere   (,Ikw. 
Jewish       Encvc.  vii.  17(i).     Its  purposes  are  not 
Colonial      linancial    but    political.     As   a   body 
Trust.        with  corponite  rights,  it  is  the  practi- 
cal instrumenl  of  the  Zionist  organiza- 
tion.    The  original  inenioraMdiiMi  declared  its  pur- 
pose  to  be  to  work  in  Palestine,  in  Syria,  or,  when  in 
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the  opinion  of  tlie  advisory  council  tlio  interests  of 
tlie  Jewish  people  should  demand  it,  in  any  other 
manner  (than  specified)  and  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Fear  was  soon  felt  that  this  latitude  was 
too  great  and  opened  the  door  to  a  possible  misuse 
of  the  funds.  The  bank's  activity  was  therefore  cir- 
cumscribed. At  the  Third  Congress  (Aug.  17,  1899) 
the  clause  was  changed  so  as  to  read  "  to  promote, 
develop,  work,  and  carry  on  colonization  schemes 
in  the  East,  by  preference  in  Palestine  and  Syria  ;  fur- 
ther, to  promote,  develop,  and  carry  on  industries  and 
undertakings  in  Palestine,  in  Syria,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world."  At  theSeventh  Congress(Aug. 
1.  190.")),  under  the  iutluenee  of  the  anti-territorial 
majority  present,  the  action  of  the  Trust  was  further 
circumscribed,  and  the  clause  amended  so  as  to  read 
"in  Palestine,  Syria,  any  other  part  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, the  Sinai  Peninsula,  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus  "  ; 
but  at  the  second  special  meeting  called  in  London, 
Aug.  31,  1905,  the  proper  voting  power  was  not 
present  and  the  necessary  resolution  could  not  be 
passed.  The  shares  of  the  Trust  are  largely  held  in 
very  small  numbers,  the  shareholders  numbering  in 
the  neighborhood  of  300,000.  Various  means  liave 
been  employed  to  make  their  purchase  possible  in 
this  manner;  e.g.,  the  Joint  Share  Clulis  which 
were  founded  in  London  in  1901.  The  funds  in  the 
Trust  amounte<i  in  Dec,  1903,  to  £290,887,  and 
in  Dec,  1904,  to  £321.34.5.  Dividends  of  3  per  cent 
in  1903  and  31  per  cent  in  1904  have  been  paid.  In 
order  to  prosecute  the  work  of  the  Trust  in  Pales- 
tine, and  to  give  stability  to  Jewish  interests  there, 
it  was  proposed  at  the  Fifth  Congress  to  open  up  a 
branch  at  Jaffa.  This  was  done  in  1903,  a  new  cor- 
poration, the  Anglo-Palestine  Company,  being  estab- 
lished, all  the  shares  of  which  are  held  by  the  Jewish 
Colonial  Trust.  In  Aug.,  1904,  a  branch  of  the 
Anglo-Palestine  Company  was  founded  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  to  be  followed  by  one  in  Haifa. 
The  Anglo-Palestine  Company  paid  in  1904  a  divi- 
dend of  4  per  cent.  The  Jewish  Colonial  Trust  lias 
also  joined  in  the  foundation  of  the  Paliistina 
Handels  Gesellschaft  (1903,  22,500  JI.)  and  the 
Deutsch  Levant  BaumwoU  Gesellschaft  (1903,  25,- 
000  M.).  At  one  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  ruin 
the  Trust,  the  "  Israelite  "  of  Mayeuce  ( JIarch  20, 
1902)  and  a  correspondent  in  the  "Jewish  Chronicle  " 
of  London  (^larch  21,  1902)  chargingit  with  making 
false  entries.  The  accusation  was  reproduced  by  Dr. 
Bloch  in  his  "  Wochensehrift  "  (Vienna).  The  "Jew- 
ish Chronicle,"  upon  receipt  of  better  information, 
of  its  own  accord  withdrew  the  charges:  the  other 
two  journals  wi're  forced  to  do  so  by  process  of 
law  (-Wochensehrift,"  Feb.  10,  1903).  In  1905  the 
Bezalel  society  was  formed  in  Germany  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  a  more  artistic  development  into 
Palestinian  industries.  Together  with  the  Anglo- 
Palestine  Company  and  the  Paliistina  Handels  Ge- 
sellschaft, many  Jews  not  affiliated  with  Zionism 
have  joined  Imnds  with  them  in  this  attempt  to 
elevate  Jewish  workmanship  in  Palestine.  Boris 
Sehatz  and  E.  M.  Lilien  have  gone  there  in  order  to 
introduce  a  "  Kunstgewerbeschule." 

At  the  First  Congress,  in  1897,  the  idea  of  a  Jewish 
National  Fund  (Territorial  Fund)  was  mooted  by 
Prof.  Herman  Shapira.     At  the  Fourth  (1900)  it  was 


accepted  in  principle.    The  purpose  of  the  Fund  is  to 
produce  a  permanent  capital  which  shall  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Jewish  pen])le  for  the  e.\- 
Jewish       elusive   purpose    of    buying   land   in 
National     Palestine.     Ilisnot  to  be  touched  until 
Fund.        it  reaches  !?1. 1100,000,  half  of  which 
Slim  is  al  wa3'S  to  remain  on  hand.     The 
statutes  as  laid  down  bj'  the  National  Fund  Com- 
mission were  accepted  bj'  the  Fifth  Congress  (1901); 
and   in  1904  the   Fund  ("  Keren  Kayyemet ")  was 
legally  domiciled  in  London,  its  moneys  being  placed 
in  possession  of   the  Jewish   Colonial  Trust.     The 
Fund  is  derived  from  the  use  of  stamps  placed  on 
Zionist  letters,  invitation.s,  and  the  like,  from  free-will 
offerings,  and  from  payments  made  to  inscrilic  per- 
sons and  societies  in  the  "Golden  Book  "  ("Scferlia- 
Zaliab  ").     Since  June  1,  1902,  these  collections  have 
produced  a  little  over  §205,000.     The  resolution  to 
refrain  from  using  the  Fund  until  it  has  reached  a 
certain  point  was  violently  opposed  by  the  Ziyyone 
Zionists,  and  a  resolution  against  the  statute  was 
adopted  by  the  Minsk  Convention  ;   but  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  themselves  pleaded  (1903)  for  the  original 
form. 

In  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  influence  upon  the 
Jewish  peo|ile  Zionism  has  specifically  and  in  many 
various  ways  influenced  Jewish  life.  Education  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  objects  in  view.  Thus, 
in  the  district  around  Yelisavctgrad  it  has  founded 
about  forty-eight  model  hadarim;  and  it  has  estab- 
lished reading-rooms,  evening  courses,  and  the  like. 
In  1903  Zionists  founded  a  school  in  Temir  Khan 
Shusain  Daghestan,  audthe  national  school  for  girls 
(Bet  ha-Sefer)  in  Jaffa  receives  an  an- 
Education-  nual  subvention  from  the  society, 
al  Work.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Jewish  Central 
Library  (Abarbanel  Library  ;  see  Jew. 
ExcYC.  i.  27)  founded  by  an  ardent  Zionist,  Joseph 
Chazanowicz  of  Byelostok.  A  complete  program  for 
a  Jewish  university  was  elaborated  by  Buber  and 
Weizman  and  published  by  the  Jiidischer  Verlag 
(Berlin,  1901).  In  Paris  the  Universite.  Populaire 
Juiveowes  itse.\istence  to  the  Zionist  societies  there, 
headed  by  Alexander  Slarmorek;  and  the  Jewish 
Toynbee  halls  in  Vienna  (opened  Dec  2.  1900), 
Briinn,  Hamburg,  Lemberg,  Amsterdam,  and  Tar- 
nopol  have  had  a  similar  origin. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  Zionist 
upheaval  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  though  it 
tended  to  consolidate  previous  efforts  in  various  di- 
rections, and  to  create  new  efforts  along  similar  lines, 
the  movement  itself  was  merely  the  culminating 
point  of  a  previous  development.  It  brought  to  a 
head  the  Jewish  Renaissance  and  provided  acliannel 
into  which  the  various  activities  of  this  renaissance 
might  flow  and  find  a  concerted  expression.  Tliis  is 
seen,  for  instance,  in  the  student  organizations  iu 
Austria  and  partly  in  Germany. 

Even  before  tlie  rise  of  anti-Semitism  in  tlie  former  cnunfry, 

as  early  as  1882,  Jewisli  studt^nts  in  Vienna,  from  Russia,  (ia- 

iicia,  and  Itumania.  had  banded  toRetlier  for 

Jewish         the  puri>ose  of  conserving  Jewisli  feeiinjrand 

Students'      of  cherisliing  Jewish  literature.    Perez  Smo- 

Societies.      lenskin  gave  this  society    its  name,   "  Kadi- 

mah,"    which,    meaning    both    "  Forward " 

and  "  Eastward,"  indicated  the  direction  of  its  activity.    Pin- 

sker's  "  Autoemancipatiou  "  became  its  Bible,  and  its  nnictical 
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interest  was  enlisted  in  the  (■< (Ionization  of  Palestine.  Its  Ilrst 
announcement  in  lli'licew  :intl  dernian  upon  llie  blackboard  of 
the  university  created  cdnsiernaiion.  It  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  preat  mass  of  Vii  una  Jews,  hut  in  spile  of  this  it  contin- 
ued to  further  the  physical  and  mental  advance  of  its  members. 
The  ordinary '•  liurschenschaften,"  "lorps."  and  "  I.andsman- 
schaftcn  "  gradually  became  "Judeiii-eiri."  under  strond  pressure 
from  without,  even  Koing  so  far  as  to  declare  the  Jewish  stu- 
dents unworthy  of  satisfaction  by  duel.  Tlie  answer  on  the  part 
of  the  Jewish  students  was  the  formation  of  further  societies: 
in  1H'.)3  the  "I'nitas"  for  studentscomiuf^  from  Moravia,  and 
the  "Ivrla"  for  students  from  noi't hern  Moravia  and  Slle.sia 
(reorganized  IKH);  in  l>^9b  the  "Libanonia,"  at  Dist  for  veter- 
inary students,  and  later  on  for  .students  at  large;  in  l.sfl7  the 
"liar  Kochba"  for  those  coming  from  tialicia,  in  whii-h  He- 
brew courses  of  instruction  were  established;  and  in  1808 the 
"  Maccabaea  "  for  technical  students,  and  the  "  Bar  Giora  "  for 
students  from  the  south-Slavic  countries.  The  "'Kede-  imd 
I.esehalle  Jiidischer  Hochschuler"  anil  the  "  Vereinigung  der 
Ziomstischen  I'inkenschaft  an  der  Wiener  Univensitat "  are 
open  to  all  comers.  At  other  universities  and  high  schools 
similar  societies  were  founded,  c.u-,  the  "  Ferialverbindung- 
en  "  :  the  '"  Emunah  "  in  Bielitz,  the  "  Astra  "  In  Kanitz. 
the  '■  Massada  "  in  Vienna,  the  "  Severitas  "  in  Loschitz.  To 
these  must  also  be  added  the  "  Veiltjis  "  in  Briinn.  the  "  Chari- 
tas"  in  Graz.  the  "  Koiko  Akademickie "  in  Kolomea,  the 
■■  Hasmonea"  and  "Zephirah  "  in  Czernowitz,  the  "  Bar  Koch- 
lia"  inPi-ague,  the  "Przedsnt"  ("Ha-Shalmr  ")  in  Cracow,  the 
"  Akademische  Verbindung  "  in  Yaroslaw,  the  "  Makkabaea  "  in 
Breslau,  the  "  Ha,smonae  "  in  Berlin,  the  "Herzl"  in  Kdnigs- 
berg,  the  "  Zionist  Society  "  at  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
and  the  "Jiidische  Stiidentenverbindung  Zionah"  at  (iiessen. 
At  various  times  general  meetings  otdi'legates  of  these  societies 
have  been  held,  ci;.,  tlie  "  Zlonistischen  studentenlag'Mn  l.em- 
berg  on  July  2.'i,  18'.I9,  and  the  "  Studententag"  in  Vienna,  June 
30,  19fl3,  and  in  June,  190.5.  In  general,  see  "Ost  und  West," 
1!«11,  p.  415;  Albert  M.  Friedenberg,  "Zionist  Studies,"  p.  23, 
New  York,  IIKW. 

Along  similar  lines  were  founded  a  large  number  of  "Tum- 
vereine"  (gymnastic  societies),  which  had  as  their  object  the  de- 
velopment of  Jewish  nmscle  and  the  strengthening  of  Jewish 
conscience  in  the  rising  generation.  The  movement  in  this 
direction  commenced  even  before  the  First  Zionist  Congress, 

Jewish  Gymnastic  Societies. 


Date  of 
Foun- 
dation. 


18«4., 
1898. 

1899. 
1900. 

UKil. 
1902. 


Constantinople. 

Berlin  (Oct.  22) 

PhllipiJopolis 

Vienna 

Biala 

Bucharest 

S<itla 

Halberstadt 

Vienna 

Privltz 

Miihrisch-i  J.slrau 

I'ngarisch-llradisch  . . 

iilmiitz 

Kuslc-huk  (llidg.i 

Kuslendil  (Bulg.) 

Troppau 

Cologne 

Hamburg 

Mannhehn 

Krankfc  irt-on-the-Oder 

Freiburg 

Posen 

Leipsic 

Munich 

Breslau 


Name  of  Society. 


Bar  Kwhba. 

Makabi. 

Wiener  Jiid.  Turnverein. 

Bialiier  Jiid.  Turnverein. 

Aurora. 

Samson. 

Tumklub  Junger  Jiid.  Kauf- 

leute. 
Zlon. 

Jiid.  Turnverein. 
Jiid.  Turnverein. 
Moravia. 
Jiid.  TurnkUil). 
Makabi. 
Samson. 
Jiid.  Tumklub. 
Jiid.  Turnverein. 
Jod.  'rurneischaft. 
Jiiil.  Tiii'iiverein. 
Jung-Juda. 
Jiid.  Turnverein. 
Neuen  Posener  Turnverein. 
Jiid.  Turnverein. 
Ezra. 
Jiid.  Turn-  und  Sport- Vcreln. 


such  a  society  having  tieen  founded  In  Constantinople  Inthe  year 

1894.    It  received  agi-eat  moral  support  fnim  the  national  spirit 

eiigendereil  by  the  Zionist  propaganda,  and 

Gymnastic    Iheoiiiwaid  Impulse  to  the  formation  of  suili 

Societies,      sepanite  sipcletles  was  given  by  the  cNclusion 

<pf  Jewish  students  from  the  "  Hiindesgenossen- 

schafi  '•  of  gymnasts  In  Austria  and  fnmi  the  academic  "  Tmn- 

verelne"  In  (ierinaiiy.    It  was  In  the  latter  country  tliat  these 

Jewish  societies  were  most  sharply  attacked,  notalily  by  a  Jew. 


Ratlienau,  and  by  the  "Kolnische  Zeitung."  The  governing  body 
of  the  "Judlsche  Turner.schaft"  in  Cermany  answered  the 
attack  (Sept.  2,  !9():!i  in  order  to  assure  the  pulilii'  that  there  was 
nothing  antl-Cemian  in  their  action.  Whereupon  the  "Kol- 
nische Zeitung  "  and  the  "  Frankfurter  Zeitung  "  changed  in  a 
measure  their  attitude;  but  tlie  "  A  llgeiueine  Zeitung  di-sJuden- 
thnms"  hoped  that  such  "extravagances"  cmld  not  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  (lerman  Jews ;  while  the  "  Mittheilungeii  zur  Ab- 
wehr  des  Anti-Semlti.smus  "  fowghi  theniovemeiii  tooth  and  nail, 
looking  upon  it  only  as  a  meaiisnf  Zionistic  propaganila.  (in  the 
other  hand,  such  Jewish  weeklies  as  the"<ieneral  Anzeigcr"  of 
Berlin,  the  "  Israelitischcs  Familienblalt  "  of  Hamburg,  and  the 
"  Israel itisches  Gemeindeblatt "  rellected  the  .sentiments  of  a 
part  of  the  Jewish  community  by  heartily  wehoming  the  new 
movement.  As  the  foregoing  table  will  show,  the  work  of 
the  "  Turnvereine  "  has  grown  apace,  and  at  the  Third  Basel 
Congress,  in  1899,  a  public  exhibition  was  given  by  societies  from 
Berlin,  Cologne,  Freiburg,  Mannheim,  Miihilsch-Ostrau,  Pross- 
nitz,  rngarisch-Hradisi-h.  and  Vienna,  and  a  .second  Jewish 
"Tumertag"  was  held  in  Berlin  April  2:)  and  24,  1905.  The 
"Bar  Kocliba"  f»f  Berlin  has  printed  a  collection  of  songs 
("Verelns  Liederbuch  ").  and  since  liW-'  it  has  published  the 
monthly  "Jiidische  Turnzeitung." 

Ill  aiUlition  there  are  societies  (tlie  dates  of  wliose 
fouiidalion  are  not  known)  at  Hanover,  Fiankfort- 
onthe-Main  ("  Jiinj^-Jtida").  Briinn.  Bern.  SainokolT, 
Bazardjik,  Diibnilza,  Cracow,  and  I.einlierg. 

In  aeooi'd  with  tlie  democratic  basi.s  of  the  Zionist 
organization,  women  liave  fi'om  tlie  first  been  ail- 
mitted  to  a  voice  and  a  vote  in  the  congies.s.  This 
has  occasioned  the  formation  of  a  largo  number 
of  women's  societies,  which  bear  such  names  as 
"  Beuoth  Zion  "  (Jassy,  Sofia,  New  York),  "  Hadassa" 
(Vienna,  Biaila,  New  York),  "Jehtidith"  (Briinn). 
"Moi-ia"  (Vienna).  "Zion"  (Lemberg).  "Jiulisch 
Nationale  Frauen  Vereinigting  "  (Frankfort-on-ilie- 
Maiii).  The  work  of  these  societies  is  of  a  litei-ary, 
educiitional,  and  social  character. 

The  inspiration  lliat  Zionism  has  given  to  the  fur- 
therance of  modein  Jewish   Renaissance  is  seen  in 
various  directions.     Fi'om  its  ranks  have  come  most 
of  those  sturdy  students,  wiiteis,   poets,  jiainters, 
and   sculptors   who   have   done   so   much  to  make 
the    modern     artistic    developnient    available    for 
Jewish  life  (see  Buber  in  the  "  Pidtocol  of  Hie  Fifth 
Congress."  pp.  151  it  m'fj.).     Not  only  has  the  culti- 
vation  of  the   Hebrew   language   been  foremost   in 
their  inogram.  but  esiiecially  the  fur- 
Influence     theranceof  ait  with  a  distinctive  Jew- 
on  Litera-    ish  bent.    Kphraim  Moses  Lilicn.  Les- 
ture  and     ser  Ury,  Judah  Kpstein.  and  Herman 
Art.  Struck  have  worked  in  line  and  color; 

Frederic  Beer,  llcnryk  Glit/.enstein, 
Alfred  No.ssig.  and  Boris  Sehatz  in  marble  and 
bronze.  In  ISlOl  Alfred  Nossig.  Davis  Trietsch, 
Buber,  Feiwel.  and  IJlien  started  the  Jiidische 
Verlag  in  Berlin,  which  has  attempted  to  substitute 
artistic  book-making  for  the  inelegant  )>resswork  of 
former  times.  Besides  |)ublishiiig  a  "Jiidischer  Al- 
maniich  "and  the'' Jiidische  Stiili.stik."  it  lias  printed 
a  number  of  iiiglily  artistic  volumes  dealing  with 
modern  Jewish  literature  und  art.  The  Jiidischer 
Knnstler  Verlag  Plioeiii.v  (19(12)  in  Berlin  owes  its 
origin  to  the  same  circle,  us  does  also  the  JlUiiscber 
KiUistler  Aesthetik  in  Waisaw. 

One  of  the  most  potent  faelors  of  Zionist  ]iropa- 
gandii  has  been  its  jiiess.  Only  a  few  of  the  older 
Jewish  i)apers  were  inclined  toward  the  new  move- 
ment, f.o-  "  nii->lcliz  "  and  "  Ha-Zelirah  "  in  Uus.sia, 
the   "Jewish   World"    in   Eiiglmd.    tlie   "Corriere 
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Israelitico"   in   Italy,   the  "Jewish  Exponent"   in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  "Jewish  Coninieut"  iu  Balti- 
more.    The    "Jewish    Chiouicle "   of 
Zionistic     London,  though   editorially  uufavor 
Press.        able,    has   always    given   the   widest 
publicity  to  Zionist  news  and  to  cor- 
respondence anent  the  movement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nuijority  of  Jewlsli  weeklies  liave 
shown  themselves  more  or  less  violently  inimical,  especially  llje 
"  Vosklioil  "  iu  St.  Petersburg,  the  "  Allgemeine  Zeitungdes  Ju- 
denthums  "  in  Berlin,  "  Bloch's  Wochenschrif t "  iu  Vienna,  and 
"The  American  Israelite"  in  C'inclnuati.  It  therefore  became 
necessary  for  the  society  to  create  a  press  of  its  own.  In  1898 
Theodor  Herzl  founded  "  Die  Welt,"  which  he  carried  on  at  his 
own  exiK-nse  until  the  Fifth  Basel  ConRress  olUcially  accepted 
it  as  the  oriran  of  the  party.  Simultaneously  there  grew  up  a 
preat  numlier  of  Zionist  periodicals  in  Hebrew,  Yiddish,  J  uda^o- 
Spanish,  (ierman,  French,  English,  Italian,  Russian,  Rumanian, 
Bulgarian,  Araliic,  etc.  Many  of  these  are  oQlcial  publications 
of  Zionist  Territorial  and  other  organizations,  r.(/.,  the  "Mac- 
cabiean,"  of  the  Federation  of  American  Zionists:  "L'Echo 
Sioniste,"  of  the  French  Federation :  "  Israeiilische  Rundschau  " 
(Berlin),<>f  the  (jerman  Zionist  Union;  "Israel's  .Messenger," 
of  the  Shanghai  Zionists.  Of  the  others  only  a  few  can  be 
mentioned:  "  Der  Jiidische  Arbeiter"  (Vienna):  "Judische 
Zukunft"  (London):  " Zionistische  Monatshefte"  (Geneva): 
"Jiidische  Post"  (Pittsburg);  "  Ha-Mizpah"  (Cracow):  "  Ha- 
Shahar"  (Sofla);  "Ha-Shiloah"  (Berlin);  "Degel  Mahaneh 
Yehudah"  (Jassy):  "  Buduschnost"  (St.  Petersburg):  "El 
Dia"  (Philippopolis):  "Idea  Slonista"  (Ferrara):  "  El-Mis- 
rayim"  (Cairo).  "Ost  und  West"  (Judischer  Verlag,  Berlin) 
is  the  first  attempt  at  an  artistic  Jewish  journal :  and  in  the 
"  Schlemiel "  the  Jew— perhaps  for  the  flrst  time— refuses  to  take 
himself  seriously.  "  Unsere  Hollnuug  "  (Vienna)  is  a  Zionist 
juvenile  publication. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Zionist  idea  has  spread 
among  the  Jewish  people  may  be  seen  not  only  in 
the  numberof  Jews  aHiliated  with  the  Zionistorgan- 
ization  and  congress,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  hardly  a  nook  or  corner  of  the  Jewish  world  in 
which  Zionistie  societies  are  not  to  be  found. 
Even  where  no  such  organizations  exist  expressions 
of  approval  and  adhesion  have  come  from  bodies  of 
Jews  who  have  lived  pi'actically  cut  off  from  all 

connecticm  with  the  course  of  Jewish 

Wide         life.     Notable  were  communications. 

Spread  of    together   with   subscriptions   for   the 

Zionism,      fund,  from  a  band  of  descendants  of 

Poi'tuguese  Jews  in  JIanecore  in  Ama- 
zonas.  Brazil  (March  12,  1901),  fi-om  Jews  settled 
in  Chile,  and  from  the  Jadid  al-Islam  in  Khorasan 
(1901);  while  societies  exist  in  Tsliita  (Siberia,  on 
the  JIanchurian  border),  Tashkent,  Bokhara, 
Rangoon  (Burma),  Nagasaki,  Tokyo,  Hongkong, 
Singapoie,  and  among  the  American  soldiers  in  the 
Philippines.  The  Shanghai  Zionist  Association  was 
founded  in  1903;  the  Dr.  Herzl  East  Africa  Zion- 
ist Association  iu  Naii'obi  (East-African  Protecto- 
rate) in  1904.  In  Australia  there  are  four  Zionist 
federations;  New  South  Wales.  Victoria,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  West  Australia.  Queensland  has  its  own 
federation  with  its  center  in  Brisbane,  and  New  Zea- 
land has  several  societies.  Even  among  the  Russian 
Jews  settled  by  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association 
in  Argentina,  there  is  a  federation  comprising  four  so- 
cieties. A  Zionist  congress  was  held  there  May  16, 
1904,  comprising  delegates  of  1.150  shekel-paying 
members.  In  every  country  of  Europe,  in  the 
United  States,  along  the  North-African  coast,  and  in 
Palestine  similar  societies  are  to  be  found.  At  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904.   the  Zionist  flag  (l)lue 


and  white  stripes,   with  a  "Magen  Dawid"  in  the 

center)  floated  from  one  of  the  buildings  together 
with  those  of  other  nationalities. 

This  topographical  diversity  runs  parallel  with 
the  variety  of  Jews  to  whom  the  Zionist  movement 
lias  appealed  ;  and  it  is  therefore  natural  tliata  great 
divergence  of  opinion  is  manifest  within  its  own 
ranks.     This  could  not  be  otherwise,   considering 
that  the  movement  is  a  national  one.     Several  par- 
ties   and    factions    have    accoidingly    grown     up 
within  the  body,  and  have  made  thetn- 
Parties  in    selves   felt  during  some  of  the  con- 
Zionism,      gresses.     In  fact,  the  discussions,  very 
violent  at  times  because  they  are  based 
on  radical  differences  of  principle  both  in  the  con- 
gress and  outside,  ai'C  the  natural  concomitants  of 
this  as  of  all  world-movements.     Of  the  parties  or 
groups  within  the  Zionist  body  the  following  may 
be  siiecifically  enumerated: 

The  group  composed  of  the  immediate  followers 
of  Theodor  Ilerzl  and  of  those  that  stood  by  him 
during  his  seven  years  of  work  may  be  called  the 
Government  Party.  Their  program  is  that  enun- 
ciated by  the  president  of  the  congress  at  its  various 
sittings.  They  desire  a  legally  assured  home  for  the 
Jewish  people  in  Palestine  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries, and  take  their  stand  upon  the  Basel  Plittfonn 
pure  and  simple.  They  are  politico-diplomatic 
Zionists,  though  not  opposed  to  strengthening  the 
position  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  by  bettering  their 
condition  and  by  conducting  experiments  in  farm- 
ing and  industrial  enterprises. 

The  second  group  is  that  of  the  Mizrahi.  an  al- 
liance of  the  Orthodox  Jews  within  the  Zionist  liody. 
The  Jlizrahi  was  formed  at  the  time  of  tlie  Fifth  Con- 
gress as  an  offset  to  the  Radical  Fraction.  Its  head 
is  Ralibi  Isaac  Jacob  Reines  of  Lida,  Russia,  where 
its  flrst  yearly  meeting  was  held  Feb.  23,  1903.  It 
claimed  then  a  membership  of  11.000,  but  has  largely 
gained  since  that  time.  In  1903  it  had  founded 
12.5  societies,  not  only  in  Russia,  but  in  Germany, 
England,  Galicia,  aud  Palestine.  A  world  confer- 
ence of  Mizrahists  was  held  in  Presburg  Aug.  21- 
24,  1904.  and  a  special  conference  of  the  English 
societies  in  London  July  19,  1904.  The  group  has 
spread  also  to  the  United  States,  where  it  has  held  two 
meetings,  Jan.  5-7,  1905,  in  New  York,  and  June  17, 
1905,  in  Philadelphia.  The  American  branch  main- 
tains an  organ,  "The  Sabbath  Journal."  The  Miz- 
rahists,  forming  the  Jewish  Center  Party,  were 
stanch  adhei'cnts  of  Theodor  Herzl,  and  since  his 
death  have  remained  true  to  his  principles.  To  these 
they  have  added,  as  a  special  feature,  the  conserva- 
tion of  Orthodox  Jewish  practises.  At  the  congress 
tliey  usually  vote  with  the  Government  Party.  Ac- 
cording to  their  program,  they  are  "an  organiza- 
tion of  Oithodo.x  Zionists  who,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Basel  Program,  believe  a  faithful  adherence  to  the 
Torah  and  the  tradition  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
Jewish  life,  and  a  longing  for  the  laud  of  the 
fathers,  to  constitute  tlie  task  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  the  conditions  favorable  to  its  preservation." 

ThePo'ale  Zion.or  the  Democratic  "  Fiacticm,"  rep- 
resents the  Jewish  Left.  Its  members  claim  to  speak 
for  the  proletariat  in  eastern  Europe,  and  have  a  num- 
ber of  pronounced  Socialists  in  their  ranks.     Though 
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comparatively  a  small  body,  llicy  made  lliemselvcs 
felt  at  the  Second  Congress,  when  the  motion  of 
Professor  Maudelstamm  to  exclude  them  was  lost. 
The}'  are  organized  in  Austria  and  in  Switzerland ; 
and  one  faction  calls  itself  openly  "  Tlie  Zionistic  So- 
cialist Workingmen's  Party,  London-Paris."  They 
organized  in  America  in  1903,  and  held  their  first 
convention  April  29,  1904,  twelve  societies  being 
represented  and  maintaining  an  organ,  "Dielseiie 
Stimnie."  In  the  United  Slates  they  are  aililiated 
with  the  Fedeiation  of  American  Zionists.  The 
Po'ale  Ziou  holds  that  the  Jewish  proletariat  will 
be  driven  into  its  ranks  as  the  pressing,  practical 
need  for  emigration  from  eastern  Europe  becomes 
greater.  The  members  are  therefore  largely  Terrilo- 
rialists,  and  claim  to  be  forced  in  a  measure  to  be 
opposed  to  Palestinian  colonization  on  whatever 
scale,  because  of  its  apparent  impo.ssibility.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  believed  in  some  q\iarters  to 
liave  their  Socialist  propaganda  more  at  heart  than 
their  Zionist  work,  and  to  threaten  to  compnjmise  the 
movement  with  certain  European  governments. 
The  Bund  in  Russia  was  at  tirst  opjiosed  to  Zionism, 
accusing  the  latter  societj'  of  refusing  to  aid  the 
Kumanian  Jews  in  1897.  Since  then  it  has  made 
sensible  approaches  to  Zionism,  its  members  becom- 
ing Nationalist  Jew's  and  working  for  national  Jew- 
ish autonomy. 

A  very  large  party  within  the  general  body  con- 
sists of  the  so-called  Ziyyone  Zionists,  a  product  of 
the  discussions  raised  by  the  Si.\tU  Congress.     They 
arc  practically  led  by  Usishkin  of  Yekaterinoslav.    At 
the  time  of  the  Si.xth  Congress  he  was 
Ziyyone     jiresiding  over  a  congress  in  Palestine, 
Zionists,     and  declared  himself  not  only  against 
the    East-African   project,    but    also 
against  the  binding  character  of  the  vote  taken  at 
tile  congress.     In  a  pamphlet,  "Unser  Programm  " 
(Vienna,  1905),  he  has  laid  down  the  ivrineiples  of 
the  new  grou|).     Holding  that  the  diplomatic  aetions 
of  llerzl  have  proven  a  failure,  it  demands  inuiie- 
(liate   work   in   Palestine,  without  waiting   for  the 
granting  of  a  charter.     Land  tla're  should  be  bought 
at  once  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  National  Fund; 
and  whatever  diidomatic  actions  are  toac'company 
Zionist  work  shoidd  be  carried  ovit  by  a  collegium. 
Kor  the  purposes  of  colonization  a  special  soeiety, 
(Jeullah,    has    been    formed ;     and    the    assistance 
of   the   ICA  and  other  colonization   soeietii'S  is  to 
lie  sought.      A    Pah-stine   Zionist   Association  was 
founded  in  London  in  .May,  1905,  with  Ilahani  M. 
Gaster  as  its  president,  to  work  along  similar  lines. 
Since  the  Sixth  C'ongress,  Usishkin  has  been  cease- 
lessly active  in  gathering  his  forces  together.     Ik'fore 
the  Seventh  Congress  a  preliminary  conference  was 
held  in  Freiburg,  and  at  the  congressitself  the  Ziyyone 
Zionists  i)olle(l  a  vote  of  iiCO.  iiractically  controlling 
the  voting  jiowcr.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Ziyyone  Zionists  are  made  \ip  largely  of  the  old  Clio- 
vevei  Zion  groups;  and  though  tiiey  have  ])rotesteil 
strongly  against  the  imputjition,  the  Political  Zion- 
ists see  in  their  rise  a  danger  of  the  movement  fall- 
ing back  into  the  rut  of  the  ohl  henelieent  coloni/a- 
tion. 

Diametrically  opposed  to  the  ^iyyone  Zionists  are 
flic    Terrltorialists.      The   new    organization    was 


formed  largelj-  of  those  who  wished  the  congress  to 

accept  the  olfer  of  the  English  government;   but  in 

a  very  short  while  it  developed  into  a  body  seeking 

a  territory  upon  an  autonomous  basis 

Terri-  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  such 
torialists  ;    territory   might    be    available.     The 

Israel  ZionistLsche  Territoriale  Verbindung 
Zangwill.  in  Bern  issued  a  call  in  "  Die  Welt  " 
(190.5,  No.  Vi),  but  the  new  grou'>  was 
read}'  formed  as  the  Jewish  Territorial  Organiza- 
tion during  tlie  Seventh  Congress.  Israel  Zangwill 
has  been  its  leader  and  is  its  president.  Despite  his 
protest  that  the  minorit}'  at  the  congress  must  always 
bow  to  the  majority  (speech  in  London,  1900),  lie  felt 
that  the  need  of  the  wandering  niassof  Jews,  and  con- 
sequent emigration  called  for  a  more  rapid  solution 
than  political  Zionism  was  able  to  afford.  According 
to  Zangwill,  the  majority  at  the  Si.xth  Congress  was 
for  Territorialisni ;  but  this  is  a  inisstatemeut,  inas- 
much as  a  large  majority  of  those  who  voted  in  the 
atlirmative  on  that  occasion  voted  merely  for  the 
sending  of  the  commission,  and  not  uiion  the  merits 
of  the  proposition  as  a  wliole.  Ignoring  completely 
the  vote  taken  at  the  Seventh  Congress,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  Territorial  Or- 
ganization, and,  joined  by  the  radical  element  which 
cut  itself  off  from  the  Zionist  body,  and  by  a  num- 
ber who,  like  himself,  remained  Zionists  although 
they  believed  it  inopportune  to  refuse  the  offer  of 
the  English  government,  he  fashioned  the  new  organ- 
ization in  Basel.  In  the  "Jewish  Chronicle,"  Lon- 
don, Aug.  25,  1905,  he  issued  a  manifesto  in  whicli 
he  stated  that  the  Jewish  Territorial  Organization 

"  iiiiiliPS  as  a  body  no  opposition  toward  Zionism,  Its  memtuTS 
Ijelnt'  left  fret-  to  di'terminf  tlieir  Imlivldiiul  relations  to  that 
inoveraent.  Njiturally  no  land  whatever  is  e.xrluded  from  our 
opiratlous,  provided  It  be  reasonably  good  and  olitainable." 

The  object  of  the  organization  was  said  to  be: 

"1.  To  procure  a  territt>ry  uptin  an  autonomous  basis  for  those 
Jews  who  cannot  or  will  not  remain  In  the  lands  in  whiih  tliey 
at  present  live.  2.  To  achieve  this  end  the  onrauixaiinn  jiro- 
poses:  to  unite  all  Jews  who  me  in  aureenienl  with  lliis  olijei'I ; 
to  enter  into  relations  with  jrovernnients  ami  putilic  and  private 
institutions:  and  to  create  llmmcial  institutions,  lalior  bun-aus, 
and  other  instruments  that  may  be  found  necessary." 

The  large  mass  of  Zionists  saw  in  this  new  organi- 
zation a  breaking  away  from  the  larger  body,  and, 
practically,  Zionism  minus  Zion. 

Israel  Zangwill  has(Sept.,  lOilo)  joined  handswith 
Lueien  Wolf,  who  now  seems  more  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  idea  of  a  Biilish  colony  with  Jewish  auton- 
omous rights — the  very  prop<isilion  made  toTheodor 
llerzl  by  the  British  government — though  lie  still 
proclaims  himself  as  far  from  the  Zionist  ]iositioii  as 
lie  ever  was.  In  furtherance  of  these  plans  Zang- 
will in  tlie  name  of  the  Jewish  Territorial  Org;iniza- 
lion  memoriiilized  the  lion.  Alfred  Littleton  (Sept. 
8,  1905),  asking  that  the  original  concession  in  Brit- 
ish East  Africa  renuiin  open  for  a  while  longer. 
However,  on  Sept.  16  Littleton  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive, stating  that  the  territory  in  question  had 
alieady  been  thrown  open  to  coloiuzation,  but  re- 
newing the  assurance  contained  in  the  letter  of 
Clement  Hill  (see  above)  that  his  government  fol- 
lows with  the  .same  inlei'est  any  ntlempt  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  Jewish  jieople. 
I       Several  less  clearly  defined  groupings  have  sprung 
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up  of  ialc  ycii'S.  The  so-called  Political  Zion- 
ists held  their  own  conference  at  Warsaw  in  June, 
1905.  Prof  M  Maudelstanim  presidinfr.  These  arc 
on  some  points  opposed  to  the  Territorialists.  wlio 
are  in  a  sense  anti-Palestinian;  bnt  they  are  willing 
to  make  certain  concessions  in  their  desire  to  con- 
serve the  large  mass  of  Jews  emigrating  out  of  east- 
ern Europe  from  complete  assimilation 
Other  and  demoralization.  They  are  w'illing 
Gi-oups.  to  cooperate  with  other  bodies  in 
concentrating  this  emigration  in  an 
autonomous  national  territorj'  other  than  Palestine. 
They  desire,  however,  that  the  work  in  and  for  Pal- 
estine shall  continue;  and  they  agree  that  no  Zion- 
ist moneys  are  to  be  employed  for  other  than  Pal- 
estinian purposes.  They  claim  to  have  had  forty -fi  ve 
delegates  at  the  Fifth  Congress,  and  at  the  Seventh 
they  formed  a  special  group,  their  spokesman  being 
Prof,  N.  Slouschz  of  Paris,  They  are  opponents 
of  the  Ziyyone  Zionists  and  gravitate  naturally  to- 
ward the  Territorialists. 

A  second  minor  group  is  that  of  the  Practical 
Political  Party  ("Real  Politische  Partei"),  led  by 
Nossig  and  Trietsch,  with  some  of  whose  views 
Professor  Warburg,  Dr.  Franz  Opoenheimer,  and 
others  of  the  Palestine  Commission  coincide.  They 
are  opposed  to  both  the  Ziyyone  Zionists  and  the  Ter- 
ritorialists. Tliey  hold  that  the  importance  of  au- 
tonomj'  in  a  Jewish  ingathering  is  exaggerated; 
and  they  demand  that  the  Zionists  further  a  legal 
colonization  in  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, a  systematic  economic  ad  Vance  in  the  near  East, 
the  purchase  of  land  in  and  around  Palestine,  the 
investigation  of  both  itsagricultural  and  commercial 
possibilities,  the  founding  of  experimental  farming 
and  other  stations,  and  diplomatic  measures  only 
in  so  far  as  their  ends  are  attainable.  They  al.so  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  organization  of  the  Jews  and 
upon  Jewish  culture  (see  Nossig  in  "  Die  Stimme 
der  Wahrheit,"  pp.  11  et  seq.).  The  leaders  of  this 
small  group  have  been  severe  critics  of  the  diplo- 
matic activity  of  Theodor  Herzl.  They  favor  col- 
onization in  Cyprus  and  have  done  successful  work 
in  furthering  the  intellectual  side  of  the  Jewish 
Renaissance. 

Very  different  from  those  above  mentioned  are  the 
followers  of  Al.iad  ha-' Am  (Asher  Ginsberg).     This 
leader  of  what  is  called  "Moral  Zionism,"  though 
now   opposed   both    to   Chovevei    Zionism   and    to 
Political  Zionism,  was  one  of  the  moving  forces  in 
the  early  days  of  the  former.     In  1889 
Moral        he   formed   in  Odessa  the   Bene  Mo- 
Zionism  of   sheh,  a  secret  organization,  lodges  of 
Ahad  ha-   which  are  to  be  found  in  many  Rus- 
'Am  sian  cities,  and  which  has  ramifications 

(Asher  in  Palestine,  Great  Britain,  Paris,  and 
Ginsberg).  Berlin.  For  three  or  four  years  this 
society  supplied  the  material  and  the 
enthusiasm  that  established  the  colony  Rehobot,  the 
Carmel  Wine  Company,  the  Ahiasaf  Publication 
Society,  the  monthly  "  Ha-Shiloal.i,"  and  the  Bet  ha- 
Sefer  in  Jaffa.  According  to  Ahad  ha-'Ain,  Juda- 
ism is  in  greater  need  than  are  the  Jews,  and  a  na- 
tional spiritual  center  is  necessary  in  Palestine  to  act 
as  a  centrifugal  force  against  the  disintegrating 
tendencies  within  the  Jewish  ranks.     A  "  Renais 


sauce  of  the  heart"  must  come,  and  gradually, 
through  a  process  of  development.  Only  when  the 
spirit  of  the  people  has  been  centralized  can  the 
work  of  centralizing  the  people  themselves  be  be- 
gun. Ahad  ha-'Am  is  the  philosopher  of  the  Jewish 
Renaissance ;  and  as  he  has  severel)'  attacked  Polit- 
ical Zionists,  he  has  been  as  severely  attacked  by 
tlieni  in  return.  Many  Zionist  leaders  and  workers 
siilj.scribe  to  Ahad  lia-'Am's  principle  as  a  theory, 
while  furthering  the  practical  works  of  the  organi- 
zation ;  and  many  theoretic  Zionists  look  to  him  as. 
their  leader,  as  such  adhesion  leaves  them  uncom- 
promised  in  their  atHliatious.  Nor  must  it  be  tor- 
gotten  that  much  of  his  program  is  that  of  all  Zion- 
ists. At  the  opening  of  the  Second  Congress,  Herzl 
proclaimed  that  Zionism  meant  "a  return  to  Juda- 
ism as  preparatory  to  a  return  to  a  Jewish  land  " 
(see  Henrietta  Szold  in  "Jewish  Comment,"  Jhiy  13, 
1905;  Matthias  Acher,  "Ahad  ha-'Am,"  Berlin, 
1903). 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  these  various  currents- 
have  had  an  effect  upon  the  general  trend  of  Zion- 
ism as  officially  expressed  in  the  discussions  and 
resolutions  of  succeeding  congresses.  While  any 
violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Basel 
Platform  is  sternly  rejected,  there  has  been  manifest 
a  greater  readiness  to  undertake  work  in  Palestine 
upon  a  practical  liasis  wi'thout  lirst  waiting  for  the 
final  results  of  diplomatic  and  political  action,  the 
while  carefully  jnirsuing  these  actions  and  prevent- 
ing a  recurrence  of  the  older  and  worthless  Cho- 
vevei Zionism. 

BiBi.iooRAPHY  :  Tlie  bitiliofrraphy  on  Zionism,  wliirli  is  p-x- 
treinely  large,  lias  been  collected  in  a  Russian  piit)li('ation, 
Uliozatel  Literalitrii  n  Simtiziiie,  St.  Petersbnrp.  VMi.  Only 
a  few  worlis  can  be  mentioneil  liere.  A  liislDry  nf  Zionism 
bas  been  attempted  by  sapir.  Di  r  ZionistnHS^  Briinner  .lii- 
discher  Veriag.  Iil03.  The  flies  of  Di.  Wilt  anti  tlie  steno- 
graptiic  Prutfikall  of  the  seven  conEriessi-s  furnisti  tlie  most 
reliable  material ;  an  index  to  them  has  iireii  drawn  up  by 
Hufjo  Sehachtel.  UffjiM'^r  zu  den  l^rnttthnlh  ii  dcr  Zittnisten- 
k(iu(]ressi\  i.-vi.,  Berlin,  190.5.  yee  also  R.  (iottheil.  The  A  ims 
0/  Ziiniism.  in  PithL  Am,  Fed,  nf  Zimiists,  New  York.  189fl: 
C.  I.evias.  Tlie  Justiftcaiion  of  Zioiiisni,  in  Hrhrew  Cnion 
CdUeur  JoHniaf.  Cincinnati,  April,  1WI9:  It.  (intthell.  The  Zi- 
onist Movement,  m  North  Amcricau  lieriew.  1902;  J.  de 
Haas.  Zi<i}ii.iin,  London.  1901 :  Max  Nordau,  in  the  Interna- 
tiiinal  Qnarterlj/,  1902,  No.  1:  Israel  Zangwill.  in  Lippin- 
eott's  Magoziiie,  Oct..  1899;  Tlieodor  Meizl's  Zionist i-fche 
Schriften.  ed.  Leon  Kellner.  Berlin,  19(1.");  Heinrich  Sactise 
(Lowe).  Zionist enJiotigress  ?on/  Zionisnuifi,  Eine  tiefidir? 
Berlin,  1897;  Ephraim  Deinard,  Dilnx  ha-Yamim  li-Ziytion 
be-Hiissio.  hViirnv,  N.  .1..  1SI04 ;  K.  Heman,  Dax  En'nielo:n 
dcrji)dis,l,in  Natiioi.  Basel.  1897;  Max  .lalTe.  Die  Natio- 
nale  W'ird,  niflonl  iter  Juden.  Berlin.  1897;  D.  Farbsteln. 
Der Zioiiisiiins  nnd  ilie  Jntienfriifie,  Bern.  1-S9H;  Ben  Eliezer, 
Die  Judenf nine  uiid  der  Soeioitr  ./»(/*  ^.^^n(^.  Bern.  189S; 
Aron  Sandler.  Atdiirointlinjie  nnd  Zionisntns,  Briniii.  1904; 
Whs  Will  tier  Ziioiisnms't  Berlin  iZion.  Verein.  f.  Deiitsch- 
land).  IWiS.  A  collection  of  essays  will  be  found  in  Die 
stimme  der  Wahrheit,  ed.  E.  Nossig.  Berlin,  190.5,  and  in 
the  FulAieations  of  the  Federation  of  American  Zionists. 


G, 


ZIONIST,  DER.     See  Periodicals. 


ZIPPOR  :  Father  of  Balak,  King  of  Moab.  who 
biied  Balaam  to  curse  Israel.  All  the  passages  which 
mention  Zippor  name  him  together  with  his  son 
Balak  (Num.  .xxii.  3,  4,  10,  16;  xxiii.  18;  Jo.sh.  .x.xiv. 
9;  Judges  xi.  25).  An  allusion  to  him  may  be  con- 
tained in  "  the  former  king  of  Moab  "  in  Num.  xxi. 
26. 

E.  G.  n.  B.  P. 

ZIPPORAH.— Biblical  Data:  Daughter  of 
Jethro  and  wife  of  Moses.     According  to  the  Bible, 
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Moses  met  the  diiughters  of  Jctliro  when  tlicy  were 
being  driven  away  trom  a  well  by  shepherds;  he 
assisted  them,  and  was  invited  into  the  house  of 
Jethvo,  who  gave  him  ZippoRdi  to  be  his  wife  (Ex. 
ii.  21).  On  his  return  to  Egy  jit,  Jloses  was  aeeonipa- 
nied  by  his  wife,  who  saved  him  from  great  danger 
during  their  journey  {ih.  iv.  24-26).  She  appears  to 
have  returned  with  her  children  to  her  father's 
house;  for  after  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  Jethro 
brought  Zipporah  and  her  children  out  to  Moses  in 
the  wilderness  (ii.  xviii.  2-o).  Zipporah  is  mentioned 
only  once  more  in  the  IJilile ;  namely,  in  Numbers 
xii.  1,  where  she  is  referred  to  as  "the  Ethiopian 
woman."  for  having  married  whom  Jloses  is  up- 
braided by  Miriam  and  Aaron. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Zipporah  is  men- 
tioned by  the  liabbis  alternately  with  praise  and 
with  blame.  Iler  name  (  = "'  liird  ")  is  ex|ilained  as 
having  been  given  her  because,  when  questioned  by 
her  father  as  to  the  man  who  bad  rescued  her,  she 
flew  out  of  the  house  like  a  bird  and  returned  with 
Moses  (Yalk.,  Shira'oni,  i.  169).  R.  Joshua  was  of 
tlie  opinion  that  Zipporah  and  Moses  were  always 
estranged,  and  that  the  latter  did  not  love  his  wife 
(ib.  26H).  The  name  "Cusbite"  was  given  to  her,  it 
is  sai<l,  because  she  was  distinguislie<l  from  other 
women  by  her  beauty,  even  as  the  Ethiopians  dif- 
fered from  other  jieople  in  their  complexions.  The 
circumstiince  that  she  is  twice  referred  to  in  one 
verse  as  "  the  Ethiopian  "  (Num.  xii.  1)  is  explained 
as  indicating  that  her  actions  were  as  distinctive  as 
her  beauty,  and  that  she  conducted  herself  no  less 
royally  wliih^  in  her  father's  house  than  when  she 
became  the  wife  of  Moses  (Yalk.,  Shim'oni,  1238; 
comp.  also  M.  K.  1Gb;   Yer.  8anh.  x.  28d), 

.1.  ■  S.  O. 

ZIPSER,  MAIER:  Hungarian  rabbi;  born  at 
Balassii-(iyarmatb  Aug.  14.  181o;  died  at  Hechuitz 
Dec.  10,  1869.  lie  studied  in  various  yeshibot, 
among  his  teachers  being  Wolf  Boskowitz  and 
Maier  Eisenstadt  ;  and  he  acquired  a  secular  edu- 
cation partly  through  the  assistance  of  Liiw 
Schwab  and  partly  through  his  own  endeavors. 
In  1844  he  was  chosen  rablii  at  Stuhlweissenburg. 
where,  however,  he  bi'came  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy with  the  Orthodox  members  of  the  com- 
munity on  account  of  a  divorce  wliicli  he  had 
granted  without  a  precedent.  In  his  defense  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Me  haShiloah;  Rab- 
bini.sches  Gutachten  bber  .liulische  Ebeseheidung  " 
(Budapest,  lHri3).  About  18r)0  he  went  to  Kngland, 
where  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,"  defending  Judaism  against  the 
parliamentary  spee(h<-s of  Inglis  (  London,  18.")2).  In 
18/58  Zipser  was  elect  ed  rabl]iof  Bechintz,  and  beheld 
this  position  until  his  death.  In  addition  to  the  two 
pamphlets  already  mentioned,  be  pubjislu'd  various 
sermons  and  made  numerous  contributions  to  the 
Jewish  press,  es]ie(ially  to  the  "Orient,"  the  "  Allge- 
meine  Zeitungdes  .ludentluims.'and  the  "  Neuzeit." 
winning  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  Hungarian  rabbis  of  his  day. 

BiBi.KWRAPnv  :  AtUi.  y.rit.  ilex  Juil.  1870.  p.  8:  Keuzeit.  1869, 
|i]i.  CiiH-*!.');  mrst,  Hi).(.  JiiiJ.  lit.  553-554. 

ZIRNDORF,  HEINRICH  :  German  poet  and 


rabbinical  scholar;  born  at  Fiirth,  Bavaria,  May  7, 
1829;  died  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dec.  17,  189;i;  edu- 
cated privately.  His  parents  intended  him  for  a 
conunercial  career,  and  for  a  sluut  time  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  by  a  lirm  in  Fiirth.  but  his  early 
studies  of  German  and  English  classics  inspired  him 
to  continue  studying,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  went  to  Munich,  where  lie  attended  the  gynuia- 
sium  until  1855.  He  then  moved  to  Vienna,  and 
remained  there  until  1857.  These  two  years  were 
chieHy  devoted  to  poetry,  and  some  of  his  best  verse 
was  written  during  that  time,  his  "Kassandra,"  a 
tragedy  in  five  acts,  being  published  at  Vienna  in 
1836.  In  1857  he  obtained  the  position  of  rabbi  of 
Lipto-Szent-Miklos,  Hungary,  but  soon  resigned  and 
moved  to  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main ;  there  he  made  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  Isaac  Marcus  Jost  (1859), 
who.se  reminiscences  he  published  inider  the  title 
"  Isaak  Markus  Jost  und  Seine  Freunde  "  (Cincin- 
nati, 18S6).  In  1860  be  published  a  .selection  of  his 
poems  at  I.eipsic.  and  in  the  fall  of  tlie  same  year  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to  London  as  a  jjrivate- 
tutor.  There  he  lived  for  thirteen  years,  writing 
and  teaching,  and  mingling  with  the  best  society  of 
the  capital.  In  1873  he  returned  to  Germany  as 
rector  of  the  Hebrew  Teachers'  Institute  at  ]\Iiinstcr, 
and  three  years  later  acce|)ted  a  call  to  the  rabbinate 
of  the  Congregation  Beth  El,  Detroit,  Jlich.  In 
1884  he  became  professor  of  history  in  the  Ilibrew 
Union  College  at  Cincinnati,  being  succeeded  in 
Detroit  l)y  Louis  Grossmann,  now  rabbi  of  the  Plum 
Street  Temple  and  professor  in  the  Hebrew  Union 
College.  About  this  time  Zirndorf  began  to  con- 
tribute to  the  "  Deborah,"  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  associate  editor.  In  1889  he  was  chosen 
rabbi  and  ]ueaclier  of  the  Ahabath  Achim  congre- 
gation in  Cincinnati,  and  held  this  jiosition  until  his. 
death.  In  1892  a  translation  of  a  number  of  his 
sketches  ciuitributed  to  the  "  Deborah  "  ap)iearcd  at 
Philadelphia  inulerthe  title  "Some  Jewish  Women." 

BiRt.iOfJIui'iiv :  Zfrndorf,  hntih  MarlctU'i  Jtist  tniti  Sfiiic 
Fnitiiilc.  pp.  B-Si.  (iiH'iniuilt,  IstKl;  iilciii,  Sniiie  JmixU 
W'linieii.  p.  vl..  I'lilladt'lpliiii,  IKlia;  Brtlmnu'r,  Iknisilies 
nichlcr-Lexikon.  1. 515  tt  scq.;  American  Isruditc.  xl..  No. 
25. 
s  M.   Z. 

ZIZIT.     See  FmsoES. 

ZNAim  :  City  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Mo- 
ravia, .lews  probably  settled  there  iliiring  the 
twelfth  century ;  for  in  a  document  of  Ottocar  1. 
dated  122.")  a  .Jews'  street  in  Znaim  is  mentioned. 
During  the  .VnMi.F.ni.it  Pi:nsKci  tions  in  13:i8  and 
the  Black  Death  in  1349  the  Jews  of  this  place 
were  among  the  sulTerers.  I'pon  the  complaint  of 
the  butchers  in  1401,  .Margrave  Prokop  forbade  the 
Jews  to  engage  in  the  retailing  of  meat.  King  Sig- 
ismimd,  who  was  constantly  in  linancial  dilticuliies, 
borrowed  from  the  city  905  florins,  which  the  Jews 
in  the  royal  cities  of  Jloravia  had  to  Jiay ;  of  this 
sum  the  Jews  of  Znaim  paid  400  llorins,  and  those 
of  Briitui  only  300,  proving  that  the  former  city  had 
tlie  larger  .lewish  population.  The  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  Jews  of  Znaim  in  tliose  early  days  was 
money-lending;  in  1437  they  were  forbidden  to 
charge  a  higher  rale  of  interest  than  3*  pfennigs  per 
shock  grosclien,  and  in  1453  the  rate  was  reduced  to 
*  pfennig.     In    1454  the   fanatic  Franciscan  monk 
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John  of  Cai'ISTRAno  aroused  the  population  against 
the  Jews,  and  on  July  25  of  the  same  year  they 
were  expelled.  From  that  time  until  lyiS  Jews 
were  not  permitted  to  reside  in  Znaim ;  and  those 
who  went  thither  on  business  had  to  pay  a  Leitj- 
ZOLL.  whieh  in  1708  was  tixed  at  18  or  7  kreuzer, 
according  to  certain  conilitions.  In  1785  Jacob 
FuANK  spent  some  time  in  the  city. 

After  the  constitution  of  1848  had  declared  free- 
dom of  residence,  Jews  began  to  settle  in  the  city, 
but  they  did  not  hold  religious  .services  until  1858. 
A  Jewish  society  for  worship  was  formed  in  1866, 
and  two  years  hxter  a  cemetery  was  acquired,  where 
were  deposited  the  remains  of  those  buried  in  the 
old  cemetery  (couliscated  in  14.54),  and  also  three 
tombstones  from  the  same  ancient  burial-ground. 
In  1870  the  .societj-  received  tlie  rights  of  a  corpora- 
tion ("Cultusgemeinde"),  and  in  1888  a  new  syna- 
gogue was  dedicated.  The  congregation  numbers 
160  families,  of  which  130  live  in  the  city  and  the 
remainder  in  the  outlying  district.  The  commu- 
nity was  originally  under  the  spiritual  direction  of 
teachers  only,  and  not  until  1894  was  it  permitted 
to  appoint  a  rabbi.  The  following  ministers  have 
officiated  in  Znaim:  II.  Barth.  Joseph  Pasclikes 
(1869),  Samuel  Mlihsam  (1870-72),  Jacob  Witten- 
berg (1872-77),  Samuel  Griin  (1878-83),  Ignaz  IIol- 
zcr  (1884-99),  and  the  present  (1905)  incumbent, 
Isidor  Kahan. 

The  community  supports  three  charitable  socie- 
ties: a  hebra  kaddisha,  a  women's  benevolent  soci 
ety,  and  a  Talinud  Torah  society  which  provides 
poor  school-cliildreu  with  text-books.  The  Jews  of 
Znaim  are  mostly  commission-merchants,  but  there 
are  among  them  also  physicians,  lawyers,  civil  en- 
gineers, and  some  industrial  workers.  The  annual 
expenditure  of  the  congregation  is  about  §2,800. 

D.  I.  K. 

ZOAN  :  An  important  Egyptian  city  of  great  an- 
ti(|uity,  almost  as  old  as  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22). 
The  "  princes  of  Zoan  "  are  ranked  in  Lsa.  xix.  11,  13 
with  those  of  Noph  (Memphis),  and  the  city  itself 
is  mentioned  in  E/.ck.  xxx.  14  together  with  No 
(Thebes).  The  Israelitish  embassies  to  it  (lsa.  xxx. 
4)  may  imply  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Pharaoh, 
and  a  similar  allusion  may  possibly  be  traced  in 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  12,  43,  unless  "the  field  of  Zoan  "  ft  a 
poetic  designation  of  Egypt  in  general. 

Zoan  (Ilebr.  ]]!))! ;  the  Egyptian  "Za'ne"  [older 
form,  "Za'nef'J;  the  Coptic  "Ja[a]ne,"  "Jani"; 
and  the  "Tanis"  of  the  Greeks)  was  sitiiated  in  the 
Delta  on  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  not  far  from 
the  modern  lake  of  Jlenzalah  and  the  northeastern 
frontier  of  Egypt.  The  ruins,  excavated  by  Mari- 
ctte  in  1860  and.  more  thoroughly,  by  Petrie  in  1883, 
have  yielded  monuments  ranging  from  the  .sixth  dy- 
nasty to  the  Roman  period,  when  the  city,  once  a 
royal  residence,  especially  of  the  twenty-first  or  "  Ta- 
nitic "  dynasty,  began  to  degenerate  into  the  fishing- 
village  represented  by  the  modern  San  al-Hajar. 

Bibliography:  Petrie,  Taiih.  London,  188.5-87. 

E.  G.  II.  W.  M.  M. 

ZODIAC  :  An  imaginary  zone  of  the  lieavens 
containing  the  twelve  signs  within  which  lie  the 
paths  of  the  principal  planets,  and  through  which 


the  sun  pas.ses  in  its  annual  course.  The  signs, 
mostly  representing  symbols  of  auimals.  extend  for 
thirty  degrees  each,  and  the  entire  zodiac  is  divided 
into  twelve  equal  parts,  six  north  and  six  south  of 
the  equator.  When  Ilipparchus  observed  the  con- 
stellations at  Kliodes,  those  which  bore  the  same 
names  coincided  approximately  in  position  with  the 
divisions  of  the  sun's  path  which  they  designated  and 
which  agree  with  the  signs  according  to  the  Tal- 
nuulic  tradition.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
liovvevor,  gradually  shifted  the  series,  and  the  dis- 
crepancy now  amounts  to  an  entire  sign.  The  signs 
are  used  by  astronomers,  while  the  constellations  are 
employed  bj'  astrologers.  Meuahem  ibn  Zerah  (four- 
teenth century)  says  that  the  zodiac  moves  very 
slowly  from  east  to  west,  one  degree  in  100  years, 
making  36,000  years  for  the  cycle,  and  that  some 
authorities  believe  the  movement  to  be  eccentric 
("Zedah  la-Derek,"  p.  21b,  Ferrara,  1554). 

Tiie  duodecimal  division  of  the  zodiac  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  "SeferYezirah,"  which  is  of  unknown 
anti(iuity,  and  in  whieh  the  constellations  ("maz/a- 
lot  ")  are  named  in  the  following  order:  T'^'cli.  Shor, 

Te'omim,     Sartan,   Arych,    Betulah, 

The  Woznayim,     'Akrab,    Keshet,     Gedi, 

Twelve       Deli,    and   Dagim,   corresponding  to 

Signs.        Aries,  Taurus,  etc.,  and  to  the  twelve 

months  bcgiuning  with  Nisan.  The 
constellations  are  also  said  to  correspond  to  the  twelve 
organs  of  the  body  :  two  hands,  two  feet,  two  kidneys, 
the  gall,  intestines,  liver,  throat,  stomach,  and  pancre- 
as ("  Sefer  Yezirah,"  v.  4).  This  order  of  the  constel- 
lations harmonizes  with  the  theory  of  the  Assyrian 
astronomers,  who  supposed  that  at  the  moment  of 
crossing  the  equator  toward  the  north  the  sun  was- 
at  the  first  point  of  Aries,  and  that  about  thirty 
days  later  it  entered  Taurus,  and  so  on.  They  al.so 
designated  the  signs  according  to  the  organs  of  the 
body,  which  they  arranged  in  the  sequence  of  head, 
neck,  arms,  breast,  heart,  bowels,  kidneys,  loins, 
thighs,  knees,  legs,  and  feet. 

The  twelve  con.stellations  represent  the  twelve 
tribes,  winle  each  station  of  the  zodiac  has  thirty 
jiaths,  ami  each  path  hns  thirty  legions  (of  stars) 
(Ber.  32b).  The  standards  of  the  tribes  corresponded 
to  the  zodiacal  signs  of  the  constellations,  so  that  in 
the  east  was  the  standard  of  Judah,  with  Issachar 
and  Zebuluu  beside  it.  these  three  being  opposite 
Aries,  Taurus,  and  Gemini;  in  the  south  was  the 
standard  of  Keuben,  with  Simeon  and  Gad,  oppo- 
.site  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo;  in  the  west  was  the 
standard  of  Ephraim,  with  Manasseh  and  Benjamin, 
opposite  Libra.  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius;  and  in  the 
north  was  the  .standard  of  Dan.  with  Asher  and 
Naphtali.  opposite  Capricornus,  Aciuarius.  and  Pis- 
ces (Yalk.,  Num.  418). 

The  motives  underlying  the  choice  of  the  .symbolic 
signs  are  obvious  in  the  case  of  some  and  only  con- 
jectural in  the  case  of  others.  All  may  be  traced  to 
Assyrian  mythology  and  influence.    The  Jews  during 

the  Babylonian  exile  adopted  Ilebrai- 

Sym-         cized  forms  of  the  Assyrian  names  of 

bolism.       the    months    and    constellations.     In 

some  instances  the  Rabbis  endeavored 
to  explain  the  origin  of  these  names.  Thus  they 
said  that  the  Temple  could  not  be  destroyed  in  the 
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first  month  (Nisan)  sioce  the  sign  Aries  is  a  reniiiuler 
of  the  'Akeuaii,  Lsaac  representing  the  .saerilicial 
"taleh  "  (=  "  lamb  ").  In  the  second  montli  (lyyar) 
the  sign  Taurus  or  Shor  (=  "o.\  ")  recalls  tlie  "calf 
tender  and  good  "  (Gen.  xviii.  7)  which  Abraham 
provided  for  the  angels;  and  in  the  third  month  (Si- 
wan)  the  sign  Gemini  (=  "twins")  represents  Esau 
and  Jacob.  In  tlie  fourtli  month  (Tammuz)  the  sign 
Cancer  (=  "crab"),  which  lives  in  water,  represents 
Moses,  who  was  saved  from  water,  while  in  the  fifth 
month  (Ab),  which  is  designated  by  the  sign  of  Leo, 
"the  lion  is  come  up  from  his  thicket"  (Jer.  iv.  7), 
the  Temple  named  "Ariel"  (=  "the  lion  of  God") 
was  destroyed  (Isa.  xxi.\.  1 ;  Pesik.  R.  27-28  [ed. 
Friedmann,  p.  183b]).  The  constellations  represent 
the  Creation  :  Aries  is  light  and  Taurus  is  darkness ; 
Gemini  represents  the  two  sexes;  Cancer  symbolizes 


marriage  woidd  be  a  failure.  A  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  intluence  of  the  several  planets  and  con- 
stellations is  given  in  the  "Zedab  la-Derek"  of 
Meuahem  ibn  Zerah  (i.,  ^§  28-29),  as  well  as  in  the 
"  'Abbi'ah  Hidot"  of  Abraham  Ilamawi  (pp.  49b-62a, 
ed.  Legliorn,  1874),  but  all  agree  that  the  righteous 
Jew  is  above  tlie  "  mazzal  "  (constellation  or  planet) 
and  need  not  fear  any  evil  fate.  In  support  of  this 
teaching  the  passage  "be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of 
heaven;  for  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at  them"  (Jer. 
X.  3)  is  frequently  quoted,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the 
Jewish  religion  to  consult  the  jiredictions  of  astrol- 
ogers or  to  depend  on  them  (Deut.  xviii.  11). 

The  dates  at  which  the  sun  enters  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  in  the  course  of  a  year  are  specified  in  the 
accompanying  table. 

J.  J.   I).  E. 


Sun  Enters 

Hebrew 
Name. 

Approximate 
Date. 

First  of 
Hebrew  Month. 

Approximate 
Hebrew  Date. 

Jewish 
Constellation. 

Astronomical 
Signs. 

Taleh 

Shor 

Te'oraiin 

Sartan 

Aryeh 

Betulah 

Moznayim 

'Akrab 

Keshet 

(iedi 

Dell 

Dagim 

March  21 
April  21 
May  22 
June  23 
July  23 
Aug.  24 
Sept.  34 
Oct.  34 
Nov.  23 
Dec.  23 
Jan.  20 
Feb.  19 

Nisan 

lyyar 

Siwati 

Tammuz 

Ab 

Elul 

Tishri 

Heshwan 

Kislew 

Tebet 

Shebat 

Adar 

March  27 
April2e 
May  2.5 
June  24 
July  23 
Aug.  23 
Sept.  22 
Oct.  22 
Nov.  19 
Dec.  18 
Jan. 16 
Feb.  15 

•  v. 

cp 

8 

n 
a 

m 

Ass 

T 

b 
n 

© 

^'3 

(temini 

Cancer 

Virpii  

Libra 

Sagittarius 

Caprlcornus  — 
Aquarius 

man,  who  lirst  retreats  to  nooks  and  cnrneis  liU(! 
the  crab,  but  eventually  becomes  as  bi'uve  as  a  lion 
.(=:"Leo");  Virgo  is  a  symbol  of  marriage;  Libra 
weighs  all  tlie  deeds  of  man.  who,  if  found  guilty, 
is  ])unishe(l  by  Scorpio,  a  symbol  of  Gehinnom; 
after  purification  in  Mercy,  however,  ho  is  cast  forth 
iis  quickly  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  represented  by 
Sagittarius,  and  becomes  as  innocent  as  a  kill  and 
is  purified  as  by  water  p<wred  by  Aquarius  (Pesik. 
R.  20  [ed.  Friellmann,  p.  97b]). 

Since  each  of  the  planets  was  supposed  to  lule  a 
certain  hour  of  tlie  day,  while  every  constellation 
governed  a  certain  month  of  tlie  year,  the  fate  of  an 
infant  was  predicted  according  to  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies that  incsided  over  tlie  hour  and  lihe  month  of  its 
birth.  The  conjunction  of  thi;  ])Ianets  an<l  con- 
stellations was  accordingly  manipulated  to  deler- 
mine  the  fortunes  of  the  person  whose  horoscope 
•was  thus  drawn.  A  "  good  "  jilanet  might  synchro- 
nize with  a  "bad"  constellation  to   some  extent. 

lioth  jilanets  and  constellations  indi- 

Astrologic    cated    certain    characteristics    in  the 

Use.  person    born  at  that  lime,    and  care 

had  likewise   to   be   taken   to   marry 
only  such  a  mate  as  had  been  born  under  a  harmo- 
nizing planet  and  constellation,  since  otherwise  the 
XIL— 44 


ZOHAR  (called  also  in  the  earlier  literature 
Midrasli  ha-Zohar  and  Midrash  de-Rabbi 
Shim'on  ben  Yohai)  :  A  pseudepigraphic  work 
which  pretends  to  be  a  revelation  from  God  commu- 
nicated through  R.  Simeon  ben  Yohai  to  the  latter's 
select  disciples.  Under  the  form  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch,  written  partly  in  Aramaic  and 
partly  in  Hebrew,  it  contains  a  complete  cabalistic 
theosophy,  treating  of  the  nature  of  God,  the  cos- 
mogony and  cosmology  of  the  universe,  the  soul, 
sin,  redemption,  good,  evil,  etc.  It  first  appeared 
in  Spain  in  the  thirteenth  century,  being  made 
known  through  the  agency  of  the  caV)alistic  writer 
Jloses  ben  SheniTob  de  Leon,  who  ascribed  it  to 
the  miracle-working  tanna  Simeon  hen  Yohai.    The 

fact  that  it  was  launched  by  such  an 
Source.       unreliable  sponsor  as  Moses  de  Leon, 

taken  together  with  the  circumslance 
that  it  refers  to  historical  events  of  the  post-Tal- 
mudical  period,  caused  the  authenticity  of  the 
work  to  be  questioned  from  the  outset.  After  the 
death  of  Jloses  de  Leon,  it  is  related,  a  rich  man  of 
Avila,  named  Joseph,  ofTered  the  widow,  who  had 
been  left  without  means,  ft  large  stun  of  money  for 
the  original  from  which  her  linsband  had  made  the 
copy ;  and  she  then  confessed  that  her  husband  him- 
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self  was  the  author  of  the  -work.  She  had  asked 
him  several  times,  she  said,  why  he  had  chosen  to 
credit  his  own  teacliings  to  another,  and  he  had 
always  answered  tliiit  doctrines  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  miracle-working  Simeon  ben  Yohai  would  be 
a  rieli  source  of  profit  (see  "Seter  ha-Yuhusiu,"  ed. 
Filipowski,  p.  89).  Incredible  as  this  story  seems 
— for  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  woman  should  own 
that  her  deceased  husband  had  committed  forgery 
for  the  sake  of  lucre — it  at  least  proves  that  shortl)' 
after  ils  appearance  tlio  work  was  believed  by  some 
to  have  been  written  entirely  by  Moses  de  Leon. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  cabalis- 
tic writer  Joseph  ibn  Wakar,  and  he  cautioned  the 
public  against  the  work.  Nvhich  he  asserted  to  be 
full  of  errors. 

The  general  opinion,  however,  was  in  favor  of  its 
authenticity,  this  view  being  held  not  only  by  the 
cabalists,  for  whom  the  book  opened  new  paths  in 
the  field  of  mj'Sticism,  but  also  by  eminent  Talmud- 
ists.  It  was  quoted  by  Todros  Abulafia,  by  Men- 
ahem  Recanati.  and  even  by  Isaac  of  Acco,  in  whose 
name  the  story  of  the  confession  of  Moses  de  Leon's 
■widow  is  related.  Isaac  evidently  ignored  tlie  wom- 
an's alleged  confession  in  favor  of  the  testimony  of 
Joseph  ben  Todros  and  of  Jacob,  a  pupil  of  Moses 
dc  Leon,  both  of  whom  assured  him  on  oath  that 
the  work  was  not  written  by  Moses  ("Sefer  ha-Yu- 
hasin,"  I.e.).  Tlie  only  ol)jectiou  worthy  of  consid- 
eration by  the  believers  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
Zohar  was  the  lack  of  references  to  the  work  in 
Jewish  literature ;  and  to  this  they  answered  that 
Simeon  ben  Yohai  did  not  commit  his  teacliings  to 
writing,  but  transmitted  them  orally  to  his  disci- 
ples, who  in  turn  confided  them  to  their  disciples, 
and  these  to  their  successors,  imtil  finally  tlie  doc- 
trines were  embodied  in  the  Zohar.  As  to  the  ref- 
erences in  the  book  to  historical  events 
Authen-  of  the  post-Talmudic  period,  it  was 
ticity.  not  deemed  surprising  that  Simeon 
ben  Yoijal  should  have  foretold  future 
happenings.  The  first  attack  upon  the  accepted 
authorship  of  the  Zohar  was  made  by  Elijah  Del- 
medigo.  Without  expres.sing  any  opinion  as  to  the 
real  author  of  the  work,  he  endeavored  to  show,  in 
his  "  Bchinat  ha-Dat,"  that  it  could  not  be  attributed 
to  Simeon  ben  Yohai.  The  objections  advanced  by 
him  were  as  follows:  (1)  were  the  Zohar  the  work 
of  Simeon  ben  Yohai,  it  would  have  been  mentioned 
by  the  Talmud,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  Sifre 
and  other  works  of  the  Talmudic  period ;  (2)  the 
Zohar  contains  names  of  Talmudists  who  lived  at  a 
later  period  than  that  of  Simeon;  (3)  were  Simeon 
ben  Yohai  the  father  of  tlie  Cabala,  knowing  by  di- 
vine revelation  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  precepts, 
his  halakic  decisions  would  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Talmud;  but  this  has  not  been  done;  (4)  were' 
the  Cabala  a  revealed  doctrine,  there  would  have 
been  uo  divergence  of  opinion  among  the  cabalists 
concerning  the  mystic  Interpretation  of  the  precepts 
("Bel.iinat  ha-Dat,"  ed.  Vienna,  1883,  p.  43). 

These  arguments  and  others  of  the  same  kind 
were  used  by  Leon  of  Modena  in  his  "  Ari  Nohem  " 
(pp.  id  et  .leg.,  Leipsic,  1840),  A  work  e.xclusively 
devoted  to  the  criticism  of  the  Zohar  was  written, 
under  the  title  "Mitpahat  Sefarim,"  by  Jacob  Em- 


den,  who.  waging  war  against  the  remaining  adhe- 
rents of  the  Shabbethai  Zebi  movement,  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  book  on  which  the  pseudo-Mes- 
siah based  his  doctrines  was  a  forgery.  Emden  de- 
monstrates that  tlie  Zohar  misquotes  passages  of 
Scripture;  misunderstands  the  Talmud;  contains 
some  ritual  observances  which  were  ordained  by 
later  rabbinical  authorities;  mentions  the  crusades 
against  the  Mohammedans  (ii.  82a);  uses  the  expres- 
sion "esnoga"  (iii.  232b),  which  is  a  Portuguese 
corruption  of  "synagogue,"  and  explains  it  in  a 
cabalistic  manner  as  a  compound  of  the  Hebrew 
words  C'S  and  njU :  gives  a  mystical  explanation 
of  the  Hebrew  vowel-points,  wliich  were  introduced 
long  after  the  Talmudic  period  (i.  24b,  ii.  116a, 
iii.  65a). 

These  and  other  olijections  of  Emden's,  which 
were  largely  borrowed  from  the  French  eccle- 
siastic Jean  Morin  ("Exercitationes  Biblicse,"  pp. 
3.59  et  neq.,  Paris,  1669),  were  refuted  by  .Aloses  ben 
Menahem  Kunitz,  who,  in  a  work  entitled  "Ben 
Yohai"  (Budapest,  1815),  endeavors  to  show  the 
fcllowing  characteristics :  that  the  vowel  -points  were 
known  in  Talmudic  times;  that  the  rites  which  Em- 
den claimed  to  have  been  ordained  by  later  rabbinical 
authorities  were  ahead}'  known  to  the  Talmud ;  and 
that  Simeon  ben  Yohai,  who  before  taking  refuge 
in  the  cave  was  designated  only  by  the  name  of  Sim- 
eon, is  credited  in  the  Talmud  with  many  miracles 
and  mystic  sayings.  Another  work  in  favor  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Zohar  was  published  by  David 
Luria  under  the  title  "Kadniut  ha-Zohar"  (K&nigs- 
berg,  1855  [?]).  It  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  in 
which  the  author  gives  proofs  that  Moses  de  Leon 
did  not  compile  the  Zohar;  that  the  Geonim  in  Bab- 
ylonia cite  cabalistic  doctrines  from  a  certain  "Mid- 
rash  Yeruslialmi,"  the  language  of  which  strongly 
resembles  that  of  the  Zohar;  that  the  work  was 
compiled  before  the  completion  of  the  Talmud; 
that  a  great  part  of  it  was  written  in  the  period  of 
Simeon  ben  Yohai ;  and,  finally,  that  the  Aramaic 
language  was  used  in  Talmudic  times  as  well  as  in 
the  geonic  period.  Of  these  proofs  only  those  show- 
ing the  inadmis.sibility  of  the  authorship  of  Moses 
de  Leon  deserve  consideration,  the 
Moses  de  others  being  mere  quilibles;  for  even 
Leon  Not  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  Talmud 
the  knew  of   the  vowel-points  and  that 

Author.  the  Aramaic  was  commonly  used, 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
Simeon  ben  Yohai  or  liis  immediate  disciples  were 
connected  with  the  Zohar.  As  to  the  identification 
of  the  Zohar  with  the  so-called  "  Midrash  Yerushal- 
nii,"  the  single  fact  thatjuost  of  the  passages  quoted 
are  not  found  in  the  Zohar,  as  Luria  himself  admits, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  two  works  can  not  be 
identical.  However,  Luria  has  quite  as  much  war- 
rant for  asserting,  on  the  ground  of  his  proofs,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  Zohar  was  written  by  Simeon 
ben  Yohai  as  have  Jellinek,  Griitz,  Ginsburg,  and 
many  others  for  maintaining  that  it  was  wholly  com- 
posed by  Closes  de  Leon  on  the  ground  that  in  the 
works  of  the  last-named  there  are  passages  which  are 
found  verbatim  in  the  Zohar.  These  scholars  seem 
to  shrink  from  the  idea  that  Moses  de  Leon  should 
have  been  guilty  of  plagiarism,  but  tliey  are  not 
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afraid  to  cliarge  liim  with  forgery,  and  tiiat  of  so 
cluinsy  a.  nature  as  to  arouse  at  ouce  the  suspicions 
of  the  reader.  For  Closes  de  Leon  couUI  uol  have 
supposed  for  a  moment  tliat  the  insertion  in  tlie 
middle  of  an  Aramaic  sentence  of  two  verses  from 
Ibn  Galiirol's  "  Keter  JlalUut  "  (wliich,  being  recited 
in  the  synagogues,  were  known  to  every  Jew)  could 
have  escaped  detection  ;  nor  could  he  have  thought 
that  a  quotation  from  the  Cuzari,  which  was  so 
much  read  and  commented  upon  at  that  time,  would 
pass  unpcrceived  by  his  contemporaries. 

Had  Moses  de  Leon,  who  was  a  talented  writer 
and  an  able  scholar,  wished  for  mercenary  jnirposes 
to  foi-ge  a  work  in  the  name  of  Simeon  ben  Yohai, 
be  would  have  been  more  careful  in  his  statements 
and  would  certainly  have  employed  the  Hebrew 
language,  lirst,  because  the  tanna  wotdil  have  writ- 
ten in  that  hinguage,  and,  second,  because  a  work  in 
Hebrew,  being  easier  to  understand,  would  have 
gained  a  far  wider  circle  of  readers,  and  conse- 
quently a  larger  number  of  purchasers,  than  would 
one  written  in  a  peculiar  Aramaic  dialect  that  was 
accessible  to  only  a  few.  Were  tlie  ])seudepigraphic 
"Sefer  Yezirah,"  "  Pirke  de-Rabbi  Eli'ezer,"  "Sefer 
Ilekalot,"  "Sefer  ha-Bahir,"  etc.,  any  the  less  be- 
lieved to  be  the  works  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
attributed  simply  because  they  were  written  in 
jilain  Hebrew  and  not  in  Aramaic?  But  apart  from 
all  these  considerations,  the  contents  of  the  Zohar 
clearly  indicate  that  the  work  is  the  productiim  not 
of  a  single  author  or  of  a  single  period,  but  of  many 
authors,  periods,  and  civilizations;  for 

Not  the  it  coml)ines  the  most  puzzling  incon- 
Work  of  a   gruities  and  irreconcilable  contradic- 

Single  tions  with  lofty  ideas  and  conceptions 
Author  or    which  would  do  honor  to  a  genius  of 

Period.  modern  times,  and  also  mystic  teach- 
ings of  the  Talinudic  period  with 
those  of  the  Geonim  and  later  Cubala.  To  deter- 
mine the  country  in  which  the  work  originated  and 
the  time  at  which  its  teachings  began  to  develop,  it 
is  necessiiry  to  ascertain  where  and  when  the  .lews 
became  intimately  acciuainteil  with  the  Hindu  phi- 
losophy, which  more  than  any  other  exercised  an  in- 
fluence on  the  Zohar.  As  an  instance  of  Hindu  teach - 
ings  in  the  Zohar  may  be  quoted  the  folio  wing  passage : 

"In  the  book  of  Hamnuna  the  Elder  we  learn  throuRh  some 
f.xtendiHl  explanations  that  the  earth  turns  upon  Itself  in  the 
f'»nn  of  a  clri'le  ;  that  some  are  on  top,  the  others  ttelow:  that 
all  creatures  ehniipe  in  aspect,  followitip  the  manner  of  each 
l>iace.  Itut  keepiiif^  in  tlie  sjime  position.  IJut  tliere  are  some 
countries  (»n  the  earth  whic-ti  are  lit^htcd  wlule  otliers  are  in 
darkness;  and  there  are  countries  in  whicli  I liere  is  constantly 
day  or  In  whiih  at  least  the  niirlit  continues  only  some  Instants. 
.  .  .  These  secn'tswere  made  known  t*>  the  men  of  the  secret 
scieni'e,  but  not  to  the  peonraphers  "  (Zohar-,  iil.  9b). 

The  theory  that  thi'  earth  is  a  sphere  revolving 
on  its  own  axis,  which  immortalized  Cojieinicus, 
was  previously  known  only  to  the  Hindus,  who 
were  instructed  in  the  truth  of  it  by  Aryablmtta  in 
the  lirst  century  before  the  commr)n  era.  As  ftir  as 
is  known,  the  Vedanla  school  of  Ihe  Hindu  jihiloso- 
phers  found  nowhere,  outside  of  its  place  of  origin, 
so  many  admireis  as  in  Persia  in  Ihe  eighth  century. 
I'ndir  its  inlliiiiice  the  MohamiiK'dans  of  Persia 
founded  many  myslic  sects,  among  them  being  that 
of  the  Stitis,  who  for  many  centuries  were  verj'  nu- 


merous. This  mystic  movement  did  not  fail  to  exer- 
cise an  intluence  upon  the  Persian  Jews,  and  there 
arose  among  them  various  sects,  such  as  the  "Isaw- 
ites,  the  Yudghanites,  etc.,  the  tenets  of  which,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  scanty  informa- 
tion concerning  them  that  is  available,  bore  more  or 
less  the  stamp  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy.  Thus 
the  Yudghanites  abstained  fiom  meat,  led  ascetic 
lives,  set  aside  theliteial  meaning  of  theTorah  for  a 
supposed  mystic  interpretation,  and  believed  in  met- 
empsychosis, etc.     All  these  sects  had  their  sacred 

writings,  which  they  kept  secret ;  and 
The  Germ  these  writings  proliably  formed  the 
Probably  nucleus  of  the  Zohar,  which  is  a  mj'S- 
in  Persia,    tic  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  as 

the  upanishads  are  the  mjstic  inter- 
pretation of  the  Vedas  and  other  Brahmanic  scrip- 
tures. In  its  peregrinations  frc^m  Persia  to  Spaiu 
the  Zohar  probably'  received  many  additions  and  in- 
terpolations, among  which  may  have  been  the  vari- 
ous names  of  the  Tannaim  aird  Amoraim,  as  well  as 
the  allusions  to  historical  events. 

The  Zohar  is  not  considered  complete  without  the 
iidditioQ  of  certain  appendixes,  which  are  ailributed 
either  to  the  same  author  or  to  some  of  his  imme- 
diate disciples.  These  supplementary  portions  are 
printed  as  part  of  the  te.xt  with  separate  titles,  or 
in  separate  columns.  They  are  as  follows:  "Sifra 
di-Zeni'uta,"   consisting  of  five  chapters,  in  which 

are  chielly  discussed  the  questions  iii- 

Appen-       volved  in  the  Creation,  such  as  the 

dixes.        transition    from    the    inlinite    to    the 

finite,  that  from  absolute  unitj'  to 
multifariousness,  that  from  pure  intelligence  to 
matter,  etc. ;  "Idra  Kabbah,"  in  which  the  teach- 
ings of  the  preceding  portion  are  enlarged  upou  and 
developed;  and  "Idra  Zuta,"  giving  a  resume  of 
the  two  preceding  sections.  The  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  these  portions  are  the  absence  of  the  iloc- 
triue  of  the  En  Sof,  and  the  use  of  the  a|)pellation 
"Zaddik"  for  the  ninth  Sefirah,  which  show  that 
these  writings  are  of  an  earlier  period.  To  the 
larger  appendi.xes  are  added  the  following  frag- 
ments; ■■  Raze  do  Razin,"  dealing  with  the  pliysiog- 
nomy  of  the  Cabala  and  the  connection  of  the  soul 
with  the  body;  "Sefer  Hi;k.\i.ot."  describing  the 
seven  heavenly  halls,  paradise,  and  hell;  Ra'va 
Mehemna,"  giving  a  conversjilion  between  Sloses, 
the  propliet  Klijah,  and  Simeon  bcu  Yolnii  on  the 
iillegorical  import  of  the  Mosaic  cominandmenls  and 
]irohibitions,  as  well  as  of  the  rabbinical  injunc- 
tions; " Silrc  Torah,"  on  various  cabalistic  topics; 
"Midrash  ha-Xe'elam,"  explaining  passages  of 
Scripture  mystically  by  way  of  "remazim  "  and  ge- 
matria;  "Saba."  containing  a  conversation  between 
the  prophet  Elijah  and  Simeon  ben  Yolini  about  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis;  "  Yaiitika."  on  the  im- 
portance of  washing  the  hands  before  iiieals  and  on 
similar  subjects,  writleu  in  the  name  of  a  child  of 
llamnuna  Saba,  whence  the  title"  Yaniilja"  (child); 
"Toseflsi"  and  "  >fatiiilin,"  in  which  are  sketched 
the  doctrines  of  the  Scfirot.  the  emanatiiui  of  the 
primordial  light,  etc.  Besides  the  Zoiiar  projicr, 
there  tire  also  a  "Zolinr  Hadash,"  on  Canticles,  and 
"Tikkuniim."  both  new  and  old.  which  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  original  work. 
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The  Zoliar  ivpeatedly  endeavuis  to  impress  upon 
the  miud  of  the  reader  that  the  Biblical  narratives 
and  ordinances  contain  higlier  truths  in  addition  to 
the  literal  meaning. 

"  Wo  unto  tbe  man."  says  Simeon  ben  Tohai,  "who  asserts 

that  this  Torah  intends  to  relate  only  commonplace  things  and 

secular  narratives ;  for  it  this  were  so,  then  in 

Mysticism    the  present  times  likewise  a  Torah  might  be 
of  written  with  more  attractive  narratives.    In 

the  Zohar.  truth,  however,  the  matter  is  thus  :  The  upper 
world  and  the  lower  are  established  upon  one 
and  the  same  principle ;  in  the  lower  world  is  Israel,  in  the  upper 
world  are  the  angels.  When  the  angels  wish  to  descend  to  the 
lower  world,  they  have  to  don  earthly  garments.  If  this  be  true 
of  the  angels,  how  much  more  so  of  the  Torah.  for  whose  sake. 
Indeed,  the  world  and  the  angels  were  alike  created  and  exist. 
The  world  could  simply  not  have  endured  to  look  upon  it.  Now 
the  Uiirnitives  of  the  Torah  are  its  garments.  He  who  thinks 
that  these  garments  are  the  Torah  itself  deserves  to  perish  and 
have  no  share  in  the  world  to  come.  Wo  unto  the  fools  who 
look  no  further  when  they  see  an  elegant  robe  I  More  valuable 
than  the  garment  is  the  body  which  carries  it.  and  more  valuable 
even  than  that  is  the  soul  which  animates  the  body.  Fools  see 
only  the  garment  of  the  Torah.  the  more  intelligent  see  the 
body,  the  wise  see  the  soul,  its  proper  being ;  and  in  the  Mes- 
sianic time  the  '  upper  soul '  of  the  Torah  will  stand  revealed  " 
(Zohar,  ill.  1.53). 

*'  The  man."  it  is  said  in  the  "  Sifra  di  Zeni'uta."  "  who  is  not 
aequamti'd  with  this  book  is  like  the  savage  barbarian  who  was 
a  stranger  to  the  usages  of  civilized  life.  He  sowed  wheat,  but 
was  accustomed  to  partake  of  it  only  in  its  natural  condition.  One 
day  this  barbarian  c^me  into  a  city,  and  good  bread  was  placed 
before  him.  Finding  it  very  palatable,  he  inquired  of  what  ma- 
terial it  was  made,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  made  of  wheat. 
Afterward  one  offered  to  him  a  line  cake  kneaded  in  oil.  He 
tasted  it.  and  again  asked  ■■  '  A  ud  this,  of  what  is  it  made  ? '  and 
he  received  the  same  answer,  of  wheat.  Finally,  one  placed 
before  him  the  royal  pastry,  kneaded  with  oil  and  honey.  He 
again  asked  the  same  question,  to  which  he  obtained  a  like  re- 
ply. Then  he  said :  '  At  my  house  I  am  in  possession  of  all  these 
things.  I  partake  daily  of  them  in  root,  and  cultivate  the  wheat 
from  which  they  are  tnade.'  In  this  crudeness  he  remained  a 
stranger  to  the  delights  one  draws  from  the  wheat,  and  the 
pleasures  were  lost  to  him.  It  is  the  same  with  those  who  stop 
at  the  general  principles  of  knowledge  because  they  are  igno- 
rant of  the  delights  which  one  may  derive  from  the  further  in- 
vestigation and  application  of  these  principles." 

The  Zohar  assumes  four  kinds  of  Biblical  exege- 
sis: "  Peshat "  (literal  meaning),  "  Remcz  "  (allusion), 
"Derash"  (anagogical),  and  "Sod  "  (mystic).  The 
initial  letters  of  the  words  "Peshat,"  "Remez," 
"Derash,"  and  "Sod"  form  together  the  word 
"PaRDeS  "  (Paradise),  which  became  the  designa- 
tion for  the  fourfold  meaning  of  which  the  mystical 
sense  is  the  highest  part.     The  mystic  allegorism  is 

based  by  the  Zoliar  on  the  principle 
"  PaR-  that  all  visible  things,  the  phenomena 
DeS."        of  nature  included,  have  besides  their 

e.xoteric  reality  an  esoteric  reality  also, 
destined  to  instruct  man  in  that  which  is  Invisible. 
This  principle  is  the  necessary  corollary  of  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Zohar.  The  universe 
being,  according  to  that  doctrine,  a  gradation  of 
emanations,  it  follows  that  the  human  mind  may  rec- 
ognize in  eacli  effect  the  supreme  mark,  and  thus 
ascend  to  the  cause  of  all  causes.  This  ascension, 
however,  can  only  be  made  gradually,  after  the 
mind  has  attained  four  various  stages  of  knowledge ; 
namely;  (1)  the  knowledge  of  the  exterior  aspect  of 
things,  or,  as  the  Zohar  calls  it  (ii.  36b),  "the  vision 
through  the  mirror  that  projects  an  indirect  light "  ; 
(3)  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  things,  or  "  the 
vision  through  the  mirror  that  projects  a  direct 
light";  (3)  the  knowledge  through  intuitive  repre- 
sentation;   and  (4)    the  knowledge  through   love, 


since  the  Law  reveals  its  secrets  to  those  only  who 
love  it  (ii.  99b). 

After  the  knowledge  through  love  comes  the  ec- 
static state  which  is  applied  to  the  most  holy  visions. 
To  enter  the  state  of  ecstasy  one  had  to  remain  mo- 
tionless, with  the  hand  between  the  knees,  absorbed 
in  contemplation  and  murmuring  prayers  and 
hymns.  There  were  seven  ecstatic  stages,  each  of 
which  was  marked  by  a  vision  of  a  different  color. 
At  each  new  stage  the  contemplative  entered  a 
heavenly  hall  ("hekal  ")  of  a  different  hue,  until  he 
reached  the  seventh,  which  was  colorless,  and  the 
appearance  of  which  marked  both  the  end  of  his 
contemplation  and  his  lapse  into  unconsciousness. 
The  Zuhar  gives  the  following  illustration  of  an 
ecstatic  state; 

"  Once,"  says  R.  Simeon  ben  Tohai,  "  I  was  plunged  in  a  con- 
templative ecstasy,  and  I  beheld  a  sublime  ray  of  a  brilliant  light 
which  illumined  335  circles,  and  amid  which  something  dark 
was  bathing.  Then  the  dark  point,  becoming  bright,  began  to 
float  toward  the  deep  and  sublime  sea.  where  all  the  splendors 
were  gathering.  I  then  asked  the  meaning  of  this  vision,  and 
I  was  answered  that  it  represented  the  forgiveness  of  sins." 

The  Zohar  spread  among  the  Jews  with  remarka- 
ble celerity.  Scarcely  fifty  years  had  passed  since 
its  appearance  in  Spain  before  it  was  quoted  by 
many  cabalists,  among  whom  was  the  Italian  mys- 
tical writer  Meuahem  Recanati.  Its 
Spread  of  authority  was  so  well  established  in 
the  Zohar.  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  Jo- 
seph ibn  Shem-Tob  drew  from  it  ar- 
guments in  his  attacks  against  JIaimonides.  It  ex- 
ercised so  great  a  charm  upon  the  cabalists  that  they 
could  not  believe  for  an  instant  that  such  a  book 
could  have  been  written  by  any  mortal  unless  be 
had  been  inspired  from  above;  and  this  being  the 
case,  it  was  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the 
Bible.  Even  representatives  of  Talmudic  Judaism 
began  to  regard  it  as  a  sacred  book  and  to  invoke  its 
authority  in  the  decision  of  some  ritual  questions. 
They  were  attracted  by  Its  glorification  of  man,  its 
doctrine  of  immortality,  and  its  ethical  principles, 
which  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Tal- 
mudical  Judaism  than  are  tho.se  taught  by  the  phi- 
losophers. While  JIaimonides  and  his  followers  re- 
garded man  as  a  fragment  of  the  universe  whose 
immortality  is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  devel- 
opment of  his  active  intellect,  the  Zohar  declared 
him  to  be  the  lord  of  the  Creation,  whose  immortal- 
ity is  solely  dependent  upon  his  morality.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  Zohar,  tlie  moral  perfection  of  man 
influences  the  ideal  world  of  the  Sefirot;  for  al- 
though the  Sefirot  expect  everything  from  "the  En 
Sof,  the  En  Sof  itself  is  dependent  upon  man;  he 
alone  can  bring  about  the  divine  effusion.  The  dew 
that  vivifies  the  universe  flows  from  the  just.  By 
the  practise  of  virtue  and  by  moral  perfection  man 
maj'  increase  the  outpouring  of  heavenly  grace. 
Even  physical  life  is  subservient  to  virtue.  This, 
says  the  Zohar,  is  indicated  in  the  words  "for  the 
Lord  God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  "  (Gen.  ii.  5), 
which  luean  that  there  had  not  yet  been  beneficent 
action  in  heaven  because  man  had  not  yet  given  the 
impulsion. 

These  and  similar  teachings  appealed  to  the  Tal- 
mudists  and  made  them  overlook  the  Zohar's  dis- 
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parities  and  contrasts  and  its  veiled  liostility  to  tlie 
Talmud.  The  inlhienccs  of  the  Zohar  on  Judaism 
were  botli  benetieial  and  deleterious.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Zohar  was  jiiaiseworthy  becau.so  it  op- 
posed formalism,  stimulated  the  imag- 

Ethical      ination    and   feelings,    and     restored 

System.  prayer  (vvliieh  had  gradually  become 
a  mere  external  religious  exercise)  to 
the  position  it  had  occupied  for  centuries  among  tlie 
Jews  as  a  means  of  transcending  earth!}'  ailairs  for 
a  time  and  jilaeing  oneself  in  union  with  God;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  be  censured  because  it 
propagated  many  superstitious  beliefs,  and  pro- 
duced a  host  of  mystical  dreamers,  whose  over- 
heated imaginations  ])eopled  the  world  with  spirits, 
dernons,  and  all  kinds  of  good  and  bad  influences. 
Its  mystic  mode  of  explaining  some  commandments 
was  applied  by  its  commentators  to  all  religious  ob- 
servances, and  produced  a  strong  tendency  to  sub- 
stitute a  mystic  Judaism  for  tlie  rabbinical  cult. 
Thus  the  Sabbath,  with  all  its  ceremonies,  began  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  embodiment  of  the  Divinity 
in  temporal  life,  and  every  ceremony  performed  on 
that  day  was  considered  to  liave  an  inHuence  upon 
the  stiperior  world.  Zoharic  elements  even  crept 
into  the  liturgy  of  the  si.xlecnth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  the  religious  poets  not  only  used  in 
their  compositions  the  allegorism  and  symbolism  of 
the  Zohar,  but  even  adopted  its  style,  the  character- 
istic features  of  which  were  the  representation  of 
tlie  iiigliest  thoughts  liy  human  emblems  and  hu- 
man passions,  and  the  use  of  erotic  terminology  to 
illustrate  the  relations  between  man  and  God,  relig- 
ion being  identical  with  love.  Thus,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  many  .Jewish  poets  the  beloved  one's  curls 
indicate  the  mysteries  of  the  Deitj-;  sensuous  pleas- 
ures, and  especially  into.xication,  typify  the  highest 
degree  of  divine  love  as  ecstatic  contemplation; 
while  the  wine-room  rejiresents  merely  the  state 
through  which  the  human  qualities  merge  or  are  e\- 
alli  d  into  tho.se  of  the  Deity. 

The  enthusiasm  felt  for  the  Zohar  was  shared  bj- 
many  Christian  scholars,  such  as  Pico  di'  Mirandola, 
Keuchlin,  ^Egidius  of  Viterbo,  etc.,  all  of  whom  be- 
lieved that  the  book  contained  jiroofsof  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  They  were  led  to  this  belief  by  the 
analogies  existing    between    some  of 

Influence  the  teachings  of  the  Zohar  and  cer- 
on  Chris-  tain  of  the  Christian  dogmas,  as  for 
tian  Mysti-  instance  the  fall  and  redemption  of 
cisni.  man.  and  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity, 
which  is  expressed  in  the  Zohar  in  the 
following  terms:  "The  Ancient  of  Days  has  three 
heads.  He  reveals  liimself  in  three  archetypes,  all 
three  forming  but  one.  Ho  is  thus  symboli/.ed  by 
the  number  Three  They  arc  revealed  in  one  an- 
other. [These  are:]  first,  secret,  hidden  'Wisdom'; 
above  that  the  Holy  Ancient  One;  and  above  II  im  the 
I'nknowablc  One.  None  knows  what  He  contains; 
He  is  above  all  conception.  He  is  therefore  called 
forman  '  Non-Existing  '  ["  Ay  in"J"  (Zohar,  iii.  2880). 
This  and  also  the  other  doctrines  of  Christian  tend- 
ency that  arc  founil  in  the  Zohar  are  now  known 
to  bo  much  older  than  Christianity;  but  the  Chris- 
tian scholars  who  weri'  deluded  by  the  similarity  of 
these  teachings  to  certain  Christian  dogmas  deemed 


it  their  duty  to  propagate  the  Zohar.  Shortly  after 
the  publication  of  the  work  (Mantua  and  Cremona, 
\')'iS)  Joseph  do  Voisin  translated  extracts  from  it 
which  deal  with  tli<'  soul.  He  was  followed  by  many 
others,  among  whom  was  Knorr,  Baron  von  Rosen 
roth,  who  rendered  into  Latin  the  introduction,  the 
"Sifra  di-Zeuiuta,"  the  "Idra  Rabbah,"  and  the 
"IdraZuta  "(••KabbalaDenudatji,"  Sul/.bach.  1G77). 
The  disastrous  elTects  of  the  Shabbethai  Zebi 
movement,  which  was  greatly  fostered  by  the  ob- 
noxious inttiieiices  of  the  Zohar,  damped  the  enthu- 
siasm tliat  had  been  felt  for  the  book,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Talmudic  Judaism  began  to  look  upon 
it  with  suspicion.  Especially  wjis  this  the  case 
when  the  Shabbethaian  movement  had  degenerated 
into  religious  mysticism  and  had  produced  the  anti- 
Talmudic  sectaries  who  styled  themselves  " Zoliar- 
iles,"aud  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Jacob  Frank, 
finished  by  embracing  Christianity.  However,  the 
Zohar  is  still  held  in  great  reverence  by  manj-  Or- 
thodox Jews,  especially  the  Hasidim.  who,  under 
its  inlluencc,  assign  the  first  place  in  religion  not  to 
dogma  and  ritual,  but  to  the  sentiment  and  the  emo- 
tion of  faith. 

Among  the  numerous  coniinentaries  written  on  the 
Zohar  the  most  important  are:  "Toiat  Emct,"  con- 
taining corrections  and  cxplanationsof  words  for  the 
section  on  Genesis,  by  David  ben 
Commen-  Abraham  Shenmriah  (Salonica,  1604) ; 
taries.  "Yesh  Sakar."  on  the  religious  pre- 
scriptions of  the  Zohar.  by  J.  I5ar  ben 
Pelahiah.  who  published  also  "  Jlekor  llokmali  "aiMl 
"Imre  Dinah,"  on  the  foreign  words  in  tiie  Zohar 
(Prague,  IGIO,  1611);  "Yeslia'  Yah,"  explanation  of 
the  foreign  words  in  the  Zohar,  by  Solomon  Isaiah 
ben  Eliezer  Hayyim  Nizza  (Venice,  IGIid);  "Hilibur 
'Ammude  Sheba","  by  Aaron  Selig  Zolkiev  (Cra- 
cow, 1636);  "Amarot  Tchorot,"  exi)laining  the 
ditlicult  weirds  of  the  Zohar,  by  AVolf  Leitmeriiz 
(Lublin,  1()45);  "'Emek  ha-.Melek,"  commentaries 
on  various  sections  of  the  Zohar,  by  Naplitali  Her/, 
ben  Jacob  Klhanau  (Amsterdam,  1648);  "Sliaar  lia- 
Shamayim,"  introduction  to  and  rules  of  the 
cabalistic  system  of  the  Zohar.  by  Abraham  Her- 
rera  {il>.  1G.55):  "  Hesed  la-.Vbraham."  novelhe  on 
the  Zohar,  by  Abraham  Azulai  (ili.  16S.")) ;  "  Wayakhel 
Mosheli,"  by  Jloses  ben  Menahem  (Dessau,  16il9); 
"OrYisrael,"  by  Israel  JalTe  (Frankfort -on-the-Oder, 
1711).  For  the  cabalistic  system  of  the  Zohar  see 
Ad.\m  K.\dmon  ;  Ami'i.et;  Ascessio.n;  Azii.fT; 
Cab.\l.\;  Cheation;  E.man.ation ;  Sekihot;  Soil. 

ninr.iORitArnT:  Modern  smirrps:!;unz,  f7.  l'.  ai  p<1.,  pp.  41."i  ft 
«■(/.:  A.  Kranck,  Ltt  I-Ciilil«ilr.  I'liris.  ISCi:  M  nil.,  id.  ISMi; 
(iiTimin  IniiKil.  l>v  Ad.  .Itllinek.  I.i'liislc.  1S44;  I.iiii<liiii('r.  In 
On'rji?.  /..it.  vl.  ITS  f7  .•ill/.;  I^niitz  stern,  tn  tttn  (liniiotOiu 
l.-Vl.:  D.  II.  .toil,  .Vi<()VI.v/l  llil-y,:ihiu;  llii  /i'iIii;miii.v;i/m'I<u<ii- 
plii  filrs  Suhitr,  I.elpslr.  ISJIt;  .Iflltiii'k,  .l/'wi  .'c  f/c  Lam  tiiid 
Sriii  Vrrhillliiis.^  ziim  /.nlinr,  lli.  Is.")l ;  Sli'lnsilincldi'r, ./i  "•- 
lull  [,iliiii(tin:  «  xlll.:  .Iral,  tlrsiliirhl(  di.v  .Imli  iilliiimyt.  II., 
111..  Iiiili-x:  Cliisliiirtf,  Till  KiihlxUah.  I.<ipid.iii.  l,s(i.'>:  llaiii- 
tmriiiT,  11.  II.  T.  s.v.  (tilii  imlrhir.  KiihUilii  mid  Mii.'lik; 
Ilcriiiiinn  llriT,  7/ivfiinV/ii-  lialfu  in  lii  in  Z"/i<ir.  In  Munnls- 
fclirifl,  V.  1.">S:  liiisiiiuk.  I'litlnnisrlir  Miilhf  in  <li  ni  y.nli<ir, 
in  Oiiinl.  Lit.  \.  isl  ;  U«|N>1>""''-  In  Kmm  IJi  ninl.  i.  ir>4; 
(iriitx.  (lt!<rli.  vll..  Iridi'x  irninpure  idiwt  tlio  not**^  hy  lliirkiivy 
to  till'  Mflin'wtninsliiilnn  uf  (irillz  In  vul.  v.l;  BiirliiT,  L'F.rc- 
(/.W   mi'liiiiif  il'nis  I.-  Z"(Mir.  In  It.  E..I.  x.xll.  :C1   r(  wii.; 

Irii In  ./.  l.>.  It.  111.  Tsl  :  Kiirpix'.  Klmtr  Mir  l.»  ()n'(;im.«  ilu 

y.iilKir.  l-iirls.  l«i|  :  Isiuic  Mvfr.  Q,il,l»il,ili.  riillmli'lplilM.  IS-SS; 
FIiikH. /'/ii(i>»ii|.;i|/.  y\'i/>/Kifii  <iHil  Vuliinlii,  Uulllinori'.  190S. 
Sec  ulsu  tile  lilbltuKrupby  to  tliv  urtlcle  C'AUAUi. 

.1.  I.    I3l(. 
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ZOLA,  EMILE  :  French  novelist;  born  in  Paris 
April  2,  1S40:  ilied  tlierc  Sept.  29,  1902.  It  was 
only  in  liis  last  years,  when  antiSeniitism  liad 
readied  an  acute  stage  in  France,  that  lie  took  up 
the  cause  of  the  Jewish  comnniiiit}-.  against  its 
assailants;  but  several  Jewish  cliarac- 
His  ters,     almost     in  variably     connected 

Novels.  with  the  French  financial  W'orld,  had 
appeared  in  some  of  his  novels.  Thus, 
in  his  "Son  E.vcollence  Eugene  Rougon,"  he  deline- 
ated a  certain  Kahii,  an  unscrupulous  deputy,  rail- 
way-contractor, and  ironmaster,  son  of  a  Jewish 
banker  at  Bordeaux  ;  in  "  Nana  "  he  portrayed  a  Ger- 
man Jew  named  Stciner,  whom  he  represented  as 
amassing  millions  by  his  acumen  and  as  squander- 
ing them  in  gross  dissipation  until  he  was  at  last 
completely  ruined  by  the  woman  whose  name  fur- 
nishes the  title  of  the  book;  and  in  "L'Argent" 
(1890-91)  he  introduced  various  Jewish  cliaracters, 
such  as  bankers,  stock-jobbers,  and  speculators. 
But  it  should  be  said  that  it  Zola  placed  various  bit- 
ter diatribes  in  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  Jew- 
haters  figuring  in  the  last-named  novel,  this  was 
simply  because  his  subject  required  it,  the  diatribes 
in  question  being  in  no  sense  representative  of  the 
author's  personal  sentiments. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  liis  book  "Paris,"  in 
which  he  presents  in  a  not  quite  favorable  light  a 
great  number  of  Jewish  characters,  and  which  was 
published  in  volume  form  in  March,  1898  (that  is, 
immediately  after  the  author's  trial  in  I-'aris  in  con- 
nection   witli    the    DnEYFUs    Case), 
Attitude     gives  no  indication  whatever  of  his 
on  Jewish    intervention  in  tliat  famous  alfair,  or 
ftuestion.     of  the  various  attempts  lie  had  m;ide, 
while  writing  the  volume,  to  stem  the 
progress  of  anti-Semitism  in  France.     In  the  early 
part  of  1896  he   contributed  to  the  pages  of  the 
Paris  "Figaro"  a  very  vigorous  and  much-noticed 
article  entitled   "Pour  les  Juifs,"  the  key-note  of 
which  was  sounded  in  the  opening  paragraph: 

"  For  some  years  I  liave  been  following  with  Inoreasin.c  sur- 
prise and  disgust  tlie  campaign  whicli  some  people  are  trying 
to  carry  on  in  France  against  Ibe  Jews.  This  seems  to  me  mon- 
strous, liy  which  I  mean  snnietliin(r  foreign  to  all  common  sense, 
truth,  and  justice,  something  blind  and  loolisli,  which  would 
carry  us  back  several  centuries,  and  which  would  end  in  the 
worst  of  abominations,  religious  persecution.  .  .  ." 

In  this  article  Zola  dealt  with  anti-Semitism  from  a 
general  point  of  view,  making  no  mention  of  Cap- 
tain Di-eyfus,  the  agitation  for  whose  release  had 
not  yet  begun.  At  a  later  date,  when  Zola  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  he 
frequently  referred  to  the  general  question  of  anti- 
Semitism,  which  he  denounced  as  odious  and  fool- 
ish, both  in  his  articles  "M.  Scheurer-Kestner," 
"Le  Syndicat,"  and  "Proces  Verbal,"  published 
in"Le  Figaro  "  in  the  autumn  of  1897,  and  in  his 
subsequent  pamphlets  "  Lettre  aux  Jeunes  Homines  " 
and  "Lettre  a  la  France."  His  adversaries  there- 
upon accused  him  of  venality,  asserting  that  he  had 
been  bought  by  the  Jews. 

When  his  active  participation  in  the  Breyfus  case 
had  ceased,  he  chose  the  affair  as  the  subject  nf 
what  was  destined  to  bo  liis  last  novel,  "Verite." 
largely  transferring  the  action,  however,  from  mili- 


tary spheres  to  the  teaching  world,  iu  such  wise 
thai  in  his  pages  Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus  became  a 
French  provincial  schoolmaster  called 
His  Last  Simon,  with  a  brother  named  Daviil 
Work.  (M.  jMathieu  Dreyfus),  while  the  no- 
torious !Major  Esterhazy  was  trans- 
formed into  a  certain  Brnther  Gorgias.  Other  Jew- 
ish cliaracters  figured  in  the  volume;  for  instance. 
Simon's  wife,  Rachel  (Mine.  Alfred  Dreyfus);  their 
children  JosepJi.  and  St(rtih  ;  the  Lchnuinns,  a  family 
of  penurious  Jewish  tailors;  and  Uanm  Kathun  and 
his  daughter  Lin,  who  became  a  Catholic,  like  Ere 
in  "Paris,"  and  married  a  violent  anti-Semite,  the 
Count  (le  Snnr/lebauf.  Hathan  is  not  described  as 
having  formally  renounced  the  Jewish  faith,  but 
Zola  treats  him  as  a  renegade,  one  of  those  who.  hav- 
ing risen  to  affluence  and  rank,  not  only  cast  oil  the 
ancestral  traditions,  but  even  join  the  persecutors  of 
their  race.  From  first  to  last  "  Verite  "  is  a  vigorous 
denunciation  of  anti-Semitism  in  its  various  forms, 
its  growth  and  diffusion  in  France  being  chiefiy  at- 
tributed by  Zola  to  the  action  of  the  Roman  Catliolic 
priesthood.  The  writing  of  the  book  was  only  just 
finished  when  Zola  died  by  accidental  suffocation. 
Sincere  regret  for  his  death  was  expressed  by  Jew- 
ish communities  all  over  the  world,  for  they  recog- 
nized that  thej'  had  lost  an  able  and  perfectly 
disinterested  friend  in  the  deceased  writer.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  large  sum  of  money  subse- 
quently raised  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
him  iu  Paris  was  contributed  by  Jewish  subscribers, 
several  of  whom  had  previously  given  liberally 
when  a  superb  gold  medal  was  struck  in  his  honor. 

BiRLiOGRAPHY  :  Zola,  Soti  Exedlincr  Eiwi'iie  Rnugim,  Paris, 
187(5:  idem,  Xnna,  ib.  ISSli;  idem,  L'Anieiil.ih.  ISMl :  idem, 
Verite,  ib.  19tJ.3:  idem,  NnfireUe  Cuiiiijaijue,  ib.  l.slIT;  idem. 
La  ViTiie  en  Marchc,  ib.  li«ll  (in  the  last-named  vohinie 
will  be  found  the  various  articles,  letters,  and  addresses  writ- 
ten by  Zola  in  connection  with  tilt-  Hrevfus  case:  of  some  of 
these  there  is  an  English  translation.  ZolnV  LfKcr-s-foFivii/n;, 
with  introduction,  by  L.  F.  Austin.  New  York  and  London, 
n.  d.).  On  Zola's  attitude  toward  the  Jews:  Ernest  Vizetelly, 
Em  He  Zola,]\'oveU;>t  and  Keformer,  New  York  and  London, 
1904. 
S.  E.   A.    V. 

ZOMBER,  BERNHARD  (BAR):  Polisli 
scholar;  born  at  Lask  in  1821;  died  at  Berlin  in 
1884.  Having  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  rabbin- 
ical literature  in  his  native  country,  he  went  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  studied  successively  under  Josejih 
Shapiro  and  Jacob  Ettinger.  Later  he  attended  llie 
universities  of  Wiirzburg  and  Berlin,  and  in  1871  he 
was  appointed  principal  teacher  of  the  Bet  ha-!Mid- 
rasli  of  Berlin,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his 
death.  His  works  are  as  follows:  "Hilkot  Pesa- 
him,"  on  Passover  laws  compiled  In'  Isaac  ilin  Gliay- 
3'at,  supplemented  bj'  a  coniinentary  of  his  ov  n  en- 
titled "  Debar  llalakah  "  (Berlin,  \SU):  "Ma'aniar," 
a  dissertation  on  Rashi's  comiuentary  on  Nedarim 
and  Illo'ed  Katan  (/«.  1867);  "Moreh  Derek,"  the 
commentaries  of  Gershou  Me'or  ha-Golah  and  of 
Rashi  on  Mo'ed  Katan  (i/>.  1870);  and  "Shittah  :\Ie- 
kubbczet,"  Bezalel  Ashkenazi'snovelhc  on  Nedarim. 
In  addition  to  these  works,  Zomber  contributed  sev- 
eral valuable  articlesto  Jewi.sh  scientilic  periodicals, 
including  a  study  on  Judali  ben  Yakar.  the  com- 
mentator of  tlio  Yenishalmi,  which  was  translated 
from  German  into  Hebrew  by  Abraham  Abele  Elir- 
lich  ("Ha-Karmel,"  iii.  294). " 
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Kuenn,  Kcnesct  YisrcuU  P-  1^". 
J.  I.  Bit. 

ZOB.     Scf  Tyue. 

ZOREF,  SAMUEL  HA-LEVI  :  Rabbi  at  Po- 
scn;  died  between  ITlUand  ITIG.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "Mazref  la-Kesef  "  (Fraukfort-on-the-Oder, 
1681),  containiug  extracts  from  and  an  index  to  tlic 
"Shcne  Luhot  ha-Berit "  ("SIIeLaH")  of  Isaiah 
Horowitz,  with  two  appendixes,  one  entitled 
"  Kiir  lu-Zahab"  and  giving  extracts  from  Gabirol's 
"Mibl.iar  lia-Peninim,"  and  tlie  otlier  entitled  "Te- 
shubot  Shib'iin  Zeljenim  "  and  containing  maxims. 
A  separate  edition  of  the  "  Kur  la-Zahab  "  was  pub- 
lished at  Offenbach  in  1710,  and  in  1716  it  was 
printed  with  the  "Teshubot  Shib'im  Zekenim." 

BiBLioGRAPHT>  Fiirst,  ISihl.Jud.  111. .553;  Stelnschneider, Cat. 
BiM.  eol.  2199. 
J.  I.   Bu. 

ZOROASTRIANISM  :  The  religion  of  ancient 
Persia  as  loanilcd  by  ZdVoaster;  one  of  the  world's 
great  faiths  that  liearsthe  clo.sest  resemblance  to  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity.  According  to  the  tradition 
in  the  Parsee  books,  Zoroaster  was  born  in  660  it.c. 
and  died  in  583;  but  many  scholars  claim  that  lift 
must  have  tlourished  at  a  much  earlier  time.  All 
investigators,  however,  are  agreed  that  his  teachings 
were  generally  in  force  throughout  Iran  before  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Captivity.  His  name  in  its  an- 
cient form  in  the  Avcsta  is  "  Zarathustra,"  and  in 
later  Persian,  "Zardusht";  the  form  "Zoroaster," 
which  is  now  common,  has  been  adopted  from  the 
Creek  and  Latin  "Zoroastres."  The  native  country 
<if  the  proiiliet  is  now  believed  to  have  been  jMedia, 
in  western  Iran,  and  there  are  reasons  for  claiming 
that  liis  birthplace  was  in  the  province  of  Atropa- 
tene,  the  modern  Azerbaijan  ;  but  much  of  his  min- 
istry, or  rather  most  of  his  prophetic  career,  was 
]iassed  in  eastern  Iran,  especially  in  the  region  of 
IJactiia,  where  he  won  a  powerful  patron  for  his 
religion.  This  defeniler  of  the  faith  was  a  king 
named  Vishtaspa,  or  Gushtasp,  a  name  identical 
with  that  of  HystasiH'S,  the  father  of  Darius,  al- 
though the  two  personages  are  not  to  be  confounded, 
as  has  sometimes  been  done. 

Zoroaster  was  originally  a  Magiaii  priest,  but  he 
njipeais  to  have  reformed  or  purilied  the  creed  of 
the  ^lagi.  His  religious  teachings  are  preserved  in 
tJK^  Avi;sT.\.  Tiie  character  of  the  Per- 
Tenets  of  sian  religion  before  Zoroaster's  time 
the  Faith,  is  not  known,  but  a  comparison  with 
that  of  India  shows  that  it  must  liave 
had  much  in  comnion  with  the  early  religion  of  the 
Hindus.  It  may  be  iiresumed  that  it  was  a  modilied 
nature-worship,  with  polytheistic  features  and  some 
traces  of  dcmonistic  lieliefs.  Herodotus  ("  Hist."  i. 
131  ct  wr/.)  states  that  the  Persians  from  the  earliest 
times  worshi]ied  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  earth, 
and  the  waters  and  wind,  anil  he  intimates  in  jire- 
else  words  that  they  had  liorrowed  certain  religious 
elements  from  the  Assyrians.  One  or  two  supersti- 
tious i-ractises  which  lie  describes,  such  as  the  pro. 
Initiation  of  the  powers  of  evil  (if>.  iii.  S'>.  vii.  114). 
show  survivals  of  demoniacal  rites,  against  which 
Zoroaster  so  sironglv   inveighed;   and  the  account 


which  he  gives  of  the  Magian  ceremonies  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  Zoroastrianism. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Zoroastrian- 
ism is  the  doctrine  of  dualism,  recognizing  the  pow- 
ers of  good  and  evil  as  two  personitied  principles 
at  war  with  each  other.  Ahuramazda,  or  Ormuzd 
("  the  Wise  Lord  "),  leads  the  forces  of  good  ;  Angra- 
Mainyu,  or  Ahriman  ("the  Spiri- 
The  tual  Enemy  "),  heads  the  hosts  of  evil. 

Kingdoms  Bands  of  angels  and  archiuigels  fol- 
of  Good  low  the  divine  leader,  while  troops  of 
and  Evil,  demons  and  archfiends  hasten  after 
the  evil  lord.  The  archangels  are  six 
in  number  and  are  called  by  the  general  name 
Ameslia  Spentas  ("' Immortal  Holy  Ones");  they 
are  persoiiilicationsof  virtuesand  abstract  ideas,  and 
are  named  Voliu  Mauah  ("'Good  Mind  "),  Asha  Va- 
hishta  ("Perfect  Righteousness"),  Khsliathra  Vair- 
ya  ("  Wished-for  Kingdom"),  Speiila  Arniaili  (a 
feminine  personitication  of  harmony  and  the  earth), 
Ilaurvatat  ("Health,"  "Salvation  "),  and  Ameretat 
("  Immortality").  The  angels  and  les.ser  divine  be- 
ings are  termed  Yazatas  ("  Worshipful  Ones  ")  and 
are  very  numerous,  although  twenty-one  of  them 
arc  more  prominent  than  the  rest;  these  include  di- 
vine embodiments  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  tire, 
earth,  water  and  air,  the  spirits  of  the  righteous 
(called  "frava.shis"),  and  also  several  abstract  con- 
cepts, like  victory,  religion,  kingly  glory,  and  the 
divinity  known  as  Mithra,  an  incarnation  of 
light  and  truth.  The  rabble  of  hell,  led  by  Ahri- 
man, is  ill  organized,  and  the  chief  aichtiend,  after 
Ahriman  himself,  is  the  demon  Aeshina  (I)a'va),  a 
name  which  is  thought  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of 
Tobit  as  Asmodeus,  although  this  view  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  some  (see  Asmodki's).  In  addition  to  the 
six  archfiends  there  is  a  legion  of  minor  fiends  and 
demons  ("da'va,"  "druj  "). 

The  confiict  between  the  opposing  kingdoms  of 
light  and  darkness  forms  the  history  of  the  world, 
which  lasts  fcu-  13.000  years  and  is 
Millennial  dividc'd  into  four  great  eons.  The 
Doctrines,  first  3.000  years  is  iJie  jieriod  of  spir- 
itual existence.  Ormuzd  knnws  of 
Ahriman "s  coejiistence,  and  creates  tlio  world  first 
in  a  spiritual  stale  before  giving  it  a  material  form, 
the  "fravashis"  being  the  models  of  the  future 
types  of  things.  Ahriman  is  ignorant  of  his  great 
rival's  existence,  but  on  discovering  this  he  counter- 
creates  the  hosts  of  demons  and  lieiids.  In  the  sec- 
ond 3.000  years,  while  Ahriman  and  his  host  have 
been  confounded  by  (Irmuzd,  the  hitler  creates  the 
world  in  its  material  form,  and  the  world  is  then  in- 
vaded by  Ahriman.  The  third  3.000  years  is  the 
period  of  conllict  between  the  rival  powers  and  the 
strugirle  for  the  soul  of  man,  until  Zoroaster  comes 
into  the  world.  His  birth  inaugurates  a  new  era, 
and  the  fourth  and  last  3.000  years  begins.  These 
final  millennial  eras  arc  pri'sided  over  by  Zoroaster 
himself  and  his  three  poslhumous  sons,  who  are  to 
be  born  in  fuliiieages  in  an  ideal  manner,  the  last 
being  the  Messiah  called  .Saosliyaiit("  Savior,""  Bene- 
factor"; lit  "he  who  will  benefit  and  save  the 
world").  In  its  general  bearings  this  diialistic 
scheme  of  the  iiniver.se  is  theologically  monotheistic 
in  so  far  as  it  postulates  the  final  predominance  of 
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Onini/.il ;  iind  it  is  optimistic  in  its  philosophy,  inas- 
iiuich  as  it  looks  for  a  compltte  regeneration  of  the 
world. 

In  all  this  struggle  man  is  the  important  tigure; 
for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right  depends  upon 
him.  He  is  a  free  agent  according  to  Zoroaster 
("  Yasna,"  .\.\.\.  20,  x.xxi.  11),  but  he  must  ever  be  ou 
his  guard  against  the  misguidance  of  evil.  The 
purpose  of  Zoroaster's  coming  into  the  world  and  the 
aim  of  his  teaching  are  to  guide  man  to  choose  aright, 
to  lead  him  in  the  path  of  riglitcousness.  in  order  that 
the  world  may  attain  to  ultimate  jierfection.  This 
perfection  will  come  with  tlie  establishment  of  the 
Good  Kingdom  (Avesta,  "  Volui  Khshathra"),  the 
Wished-fiir  Kingdom  (Avesta,  "'  Khshalhra  Vairya"), 
or  the  Kingdom  of  Desire  (Avesta,  "Khshathra  Ish- 
toish  ").  When  tliis  shall  come  to  pass  the  world 
will  become  regenerate  (Avesta,  "Ahum  Frashem 
Kar";  or  "  Frashokereti  ") ;  a  final  battle  between 
the  powers  of  good  and  evil  will  take  place;  Ahri- 
nian  and  his  hosts  will  be  routed ;  and  good  shall 
reign  supreme  ("  Yasht, "  xix.  89-93;  Bundahis,  xxx. 
1-33).  The  advent  of  the  Messiali  (Saoshyant)  will 
be  accompanied  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  the  general  judgment  of  the  world,  which 
thenceforth  will  be  free  from  evil  and  free  from 
harm. 

The  motto  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  is  "  Good 

thoughts,  good  words,  good  deeds  "  (Avesta,  "  Hu- 

mata,  ludihta,  hvarshta").     Man  in  his  daily  life  is 

enjoined  to  preserve  purity  of  body  and  soul  alike. 

Ho  is  to  exercise  scrupulous  care  in 

Ethical  keeping  the  elements  eaith,  fire,  and 
Teachings  water  free  from  defilement  of  anj- 
and  kind.       Truth-speaking     and    lionest 

Religious  dealing  are  made  the  basis  of  every 
Practises,  action  ;  kindliness  and  generosity  are 
virtues  to  be  cultivated:  and  agricul- 
ture and  cattle-raising  are  prescribed  as  religious 
duties.  Marriage  within  the  community  of  the 
faithful,  even  to  wedlock  with  blood  relatives,  is 
lauded;  and  according  to  the  Avesta  ("  W'udldad," 
iv.  47),  "he  who  lias  a  wife  is  to  be  accounled  far 
above  him  who  has  none;  and  he  who  has  children 
is  far  above  the  childless  man." 

In  disposing  of  the  dead,  it  is  unlawful  to  burn 
or  bury  the  body  or  to  throw  it  into  water,  as  any 
of  these  modes  of  disposal  would  defile  one  of  the 
sacred  elements:  the  dead  must  tlierefore  be  ex- 
posed in  high  places  to  be  devoured  by  birds  and 
dogs,  a  custom  which  is  still  observed  by  the  Parsees 
and  Gabars  in  their  "  Towers  of  Silence." 

In  religious  matters  the  priesthood  was  supreme  in 

authority,  and  the  sacerdotal  order  was  hereditary. 

The   Mobeds  and    Ilerbeds  were   the 

Priesthood   Levites  and  Kohanim  of  Zoroastrian- 

and  ism.     The  name  for  priest,  "alhaur- 

Kitual.  van,"  in  the  Avesta  corresponds  to 
"atharvan"  in  India;  the  Magi  were 
a  sacerdotal  tribe  of  Jledian  origin.  In  acts  of  wor- 
ship (Avesta,  "  Yasna  ")  animal  sacrifices  were  some- 
times offered,  especially  in  more  ancient  times,  but 
these  immolations  were  subordinate  and  gave  place 
more  and  more  to  offerings  of  pi-aise  and  thanks- 
giving accompanied  by  oljfations  of  consecrated 
milk,  bread,  and  water.     The  performance  of  these 


rites  was  attended  by  the  recitation  of  long  litanies, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the 
sacred  drink  "haonia,"  made  from  a  plant  resem- 
bling the  Iixliau  "soma,"  from  which  an  exhilara- 
ting juice  was  extracted.  It  lias  been  thought  that 
the  twigs  {Avesta,  "  baresman  "  ;  modern  Persian, 
"bar.som  ")  emploj'ed  by  the  Zoroastrian  priests  in 
their  ritual  are  alluded  to  as  the  "branch"  held  to 
the  nose  by  the  sun-worshipers  in  the  vision  of 
Ezekiei  (viii.  16-17):  and  the  consecrated  cake 
(Avesta,  "draonah";  modern  Persian,  "darun") 
has  been  compared  with  the  Hebrew  showliread. 

The  points  of  resemblance  lietween  Zoroastrian- 
ism and  Judaism,  and  hence  also  between  the  former 
and  Christianity,  are  many  and  striking.  Aliura- 
mazda,  the  supreme  lord  of  Iran,  om- 
Resem-  niscient,  omnipresent,  and  eternal,  en- 
blances  dowed  with  creative  power,  which  he 
Between  exercises  especially  tlirougli  the  me- 
Zoroastri-  dium  of  his  Spenta  JIainyu  ("Holy 
anisni  and  Spirit"),  and  governing  the  universe 
Judaism,  through  the  instrumentality  of  angels 
and  archangels.  pre.sents  the  nearest 
parallel  to  Ynwii  that  is  found  in  antiquity.  But 
Ormuzd's  power  is  hampered  by  his  adversary, 
Ahriman,  whose  dominion,  however,  like  Satan's, 
shall  be  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Zoroas- 
trianism and  Judaism  present  a  number  of  resem- 
blances to  each  other  in  their  general  S3'stems  of 
angelology  and  demonology,  points  of  similarity 
which  have  been  especially  emphasized  I)y  the  Jew- 
ish rabbinical  scholars  Schorr  and  Kohut  and  the 
Christian  theologian  Stave.  There  are  striking 
parallels  between  the  two  faiths  and  Christianity  in 
their  escliatological  teachings — the  doctrines  of  a 
regenerate  world,  a  perfect  kingdom,  the  coming  of 
a  Alessiah,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life 
everlasting.  Both  Zoroastrianism  and  Judaism  are 
revealed  religions;  in  the  one  Aliuramazda  imparts 
his  revelation  and  pronounces  liis commandments  to 
Zarathustra  on  "the  Mountain  of  the  Two  Holy 
Communing  Ones";  in  the  other  Ynwii  holdsa  sim- 
ilar communion  with  Moses  on  Sinai.  The  Magian 
laws  of  purification,  moreover,  more  particiilarly 
those  practised  to  remove  pollution  incurred  through 
contact  with  dead  or  unclean  matter,  are  given  in 
the  Avestan  Vendidad  quite  as  elaborately  as  in  the 
Levitical  code,  with  which  the  Zoroastrian  book  has 
been  compared  (see  Avesta).  The  two  religions 
agree  in  certain  respects  with  regard  to  their  cosmo- 
logical  ideas.  The  six  daj'S  of  Creation  in  Genesis 
find  a  parallel  in  the  six  periods  of  Creation  described 
in  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures.  Mankind,  according 
to  each  religion,  is  de.scended  from  a  single  couple, 
and  JNIashya  (man)  and  jNIashyana  are  the  Iranian 
Adam  (man)  and  Eve.  In  the  Bible  a  deluge  des- 
troys all  people  except  a  single  righteous  individual 
and  his  famil_v;  in  the  Avesta  a  winter  depopulates 
the  earth  except  in  the  Vara  ("enclosure  ")  of  the 
blessed  Yinia.  In  each  ease  the  earth  is  peopled 
anew  with  the  best  two  of  every  kind,  and  is  after- 
ward divided  into  three  realms.  The  three  sons  of 
Yima's  successor  Tliraetaona.  named  Erij  (Avesta, 
"Airya"),  Selm  (Avesta,  "Sairima"),  and  Tur 
(Avesta.  "Tura"),  are  the  inheritors  in  the  Persian 
account;  Sliem,   Ham    and  Japheth,  in  the  Semitic 
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Story.  Likenesses  in  minor  matters,  in  certain  details 
of  ceremony  anil  ritual,  ideas  of  imcleanness,  and 
the  like, 'are  to  he  noted,  as  well  as  parallels  l)etween 
Zoroaster  and  Moses  as  sacred  lawgivers;  and  many 
of  these  resemhlanccs  are  treated  in  the  works  re- 
ferred to  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

It  is  difficnlt  to  account  for  these  analogies.  It  is 
known,  of  course,  as  a  historic  fact  that  the  Jews 
and  the  Persians  came  in  contact  with  each  otlier  at 
an  early  period  in  anlitjuity  and  re- 
Causes  of  maiued  in  more  or  less  close  relation 
Analogies  throughout  their  history  (see  Avesta  ; 
TJncertain.  Media;  Persia).  Most  scholars.  Jew- 
ish as  well  as  non  Jewish,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Judaism  was  strongl}'  inlluenced  by 
Zoroastriauism  in  views  relating  to  angelology  and 
demonology,  and  probably  also  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  as  well  as  in  cschatological  ideas  in 
general,  and  also  that  the  monotheistic  conception 
of  Yiiwii  may  have  been  quickened  and  strength 
ened  by  being  opposed  to  the  dualism  or  quasi-mou- 
otlieism  of  the  Persians.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
late  James  Daumesteteu  advocated  exactly  the 
opposite  view,  maintaining  that  early  Persian 
tliought  was  strongly  inlluenced  by  Jewish  ideas. 
He  insisted  that  the  Avesta,  as  we  have  it,  is  of  late 
origin  and  is  much  tinctured  by  foreign  elements, 
especially  those  derived  from  Judaism,  and  also 
those  taken  from  Neoplatonism  through  the  wri- 
tings of  Pliilo  Judaus.  These  views,  put  forward 
sliortly  before  tlie  French  scholar's  death  in  1894. 
have  been  violently  combated  by  sjieciaiisls  since 
that  time,  and  can  not  be  said  to  liave  met  with 
decided  favor  on  any  side.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  impossible  to  settle  the  question;  the  truth  lies 
probably  somewhere  between  the  radical  exiremes, 
and  it  is  possible  that  when  knowledge  of  the  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  religion  is  more  precise  in 
certain  details,  ailditioual  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the  problem  of  tlie  source  of  these  analogies, 
and  may  show  the  Mkelihood  of  a  common  inllu- 
ence  at  work  upon  both  the  Persian  and  Jewish 
cults. 

liiRi.iooRArnv  :  For  treneral  works  on  the  subject  consult  bib- 
llojrniphics  unilcr  iiitides  Avksta,  Mkpia.  nnd  Pkrsia. 
Sppcijii  Works  on  Zoroaster  and  thf  religion  :  .Tnckson.  Znmns- 
Irr  Ihc  I'mplli'l  of  Aliririil  Ziviii,  New  York,  IS!)!);  (fleili, 
Dif  IftttiLtcht^  /?c/i(/io?/,  in  (ieltrer  and  Kiilin,  (irundrissder 
Iranitcliiu  PUiUtl'njir,  Leipsic,  111U4 ;  .Jiisti.  Uit'  Aeltexte 
Imuisvhf  liflUiiitii  intfl  Iln-  StUIri-  Z(tr'ilhu.^tr(i^\n  Preus- 
siscfic./o/ir/.l/cd.T,  l.\.\.\vlii.ri.>-K(i.3:il-2i;3,  iterlin,  lsil7  :  l.ch- 
mann.  /'*'  l'ar-<i  n.  lli  ("hantepie  de  la  Saussjiye,  LthrJutvJt 
fler  ii'lniiint.-<iii.-<rliifhtt\'M  ed., Tiiblnjzen.  HHfc'i:  Idem.Zrira- 
tlntstra.  t  u  lioij  tun  Pcrt<erne.t  (waitilc  Trn.  pp.  1-2.  Copen- 
haKeii.  IMHI.  lillK;  TMe.  (lenchirhtf  (/((■  llilniiiin  :  Die  lie- 
U(iin}t  hei  ilen  Irnnu^eliett  Vutliertt^  vol.  11..  section  I.  Irans- 
lateil  liy  (iehrlcti.  (iotha.  ls!is  iKnu'lisli  tiiinsl.  liy  Nariinan  In 
Itidi'ln  Aiiliiptitrii,  vols.  N\,\il.  it  s<'/.,  Jtoinbay.  IlKCii.  Par- 
ticular tiralises  on  the  analogies  hetween  Zonmstiianlsni  and 
Judaism  T  Schorl-,  in  lle-Ilaluz^  il. -v.;  Kohiit.  (*c/»cr  r/i*'  Jll- 
dhelte  Ainrelnhnne.  uml  iiihnimnlnfjie  in  Ilnrr  Ahltt'lutiiih 
keit  earn  /*Mr.visMin.s-.  I.eipslc.  IHtiti:  idem,  U'a.x  Iliit  (he  Tol- 
jmtili.''rlir  K:<elutliiiit^iie  niisftem  rttrsi-swus  Aufiieunnutiett  i 
InZ.  D.  M.  (i.xxl.  .Vc'-.'>91:  he  Harlez.  .Iiw/ii,  Introducllon, 
pp.  ci'V.-ccvl.,  cclx..  I'arls,  ItWl  ;  Spleirel,  Knutifelie  Altei- 
(/il(»l.WiHM</,-.  il.  17.  111.  ai.  :M.  4(1.  M  et  sell..  eaiV,.  T.I.  117,  1«B 
cl  fell..  U!il-17l.  I.cipsii-.  IS7S;  Darinestoler.  Im  Xeinl-Aeenln. 
111.,  Iiitrodncilon,  |ip.  lvi.-l.\il..  Parts,  ISW ;  .v.  R  K.  At  ed., 
Iv.,  Introiluction.  pp.  Ivil.-ll.\.:  Clieyne.  Ono'"  ""''  "f- 
;i(;ioio.  Ciiiieeiiln  III  Ihi  /'kiiUit,  Lonilon.  Isiil ;  Aiken.  The 
.■iriKia  mill  llie  llihle.  \n  I'lillmlie  ritieerxilii  lliilhliii.  M. 
24:5  Ml,  Washlnirlon.  1S!»7:  Slave.  F,inlhi.i.i  ilen  I 'it  ininiiiiis 
am  ilii.i  .hiileiilliiuii.  Haarleni.  ISTS;  .snderhloin.  l.ii  Vie 
Fiiluve  (C.ljin.s  /,  Mazileiime.  Paris,  IlHll  ;  liilklen.  IVr- 
waniLiefiiill  die  .llidineh-('liri.iliielien  mil  iler  I'lir.tiseheti 
K-vc/Ki/o/of/jc.  (iiittincen.  IIHI^ ;  Moiilton,  in  Kriinnitnrn 
Times,  IX.  :i,">l-3.5ii.  xl.  ■£>~  'Mi.  and  in  Joimiiif  i-l  Tlicnliiu- 


leal  Studies.  July,    1902,  pp.    .il4-.')27;   Milts.   The  Avefia, 
Neoptdluuixm  and  Plidn  .fudieun,  i..  Leipsic.  IIKU;  Moffat, 
Zo;-oa»(rinHi.sni  and   Primitive   Christianitu.  in  Jlihhert 
Jmirnal.  1903,  1.  763-780. 
K.  A.   V.   W.   J. 

ZOX,  EPHRAIM  LAMEN  :  Communal  work- 
er (if  Mellidurne.  Ausiialia;  Imrn  in  London  1837 •, 
died  Oct.  23,  1899.  He  was  thirteen  years  old  when 
he  arrived  in  Melbourne,  and  he  engaged  succes- 
sively in  gold-digging,  auctioneering,  and  I  he  chilli- 
ing  business,  and  also  operated  for  many  years  as  a 
financier.  Zox  was  closely  as.sociated  with  ahnost 
every  charitable  movement  in  Slelbourne.  and  the 
Jewish  community  there  long  re.garded  him  as  its 
leader.  lie  was  successively  treasurer,  ])resident, 
and  trustee  of  the  Hebrew  congregation;  supported 
the  Jewish  Pliilautliro])ir  Society  ;  was  president  of 
the  Melbourne  branch  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Associa- 
tion :  and  took  a  special  interest  in  the  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society.  He  was,  moreover,  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  Victorian  politicians,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  entering  the  Assembly  in 
May,  1877,  as  a  re])resentative  of  East  Melbourne, 
and  retaining  his  seat  for  thai  elecloiate  for  twenty- 
one  years.  He  served  also  as  chairmau  of  the  Char- 
ities Commission. 

BIBLIOGRAI'IIV:  Jfic.  Chrim.  Dec,  1899. 

J.  G.    L. 

ZSIDO  HIRADO.     See  Periodicals. 

ZUCKER,  ALFRED  :  Chemist  and  manufac- 
turer of  Dresden,  Germany;  born  Aug.  17,  1871.  in 
Uffenheim.  Bavaria.  He  studied  pharmacy  and 
chemislry  at  the  universities  of  Wi'uv.buig  and  Er 
iangen.  and  while  he  was  still  a  student  the  AVi'irt- 
temberg  government,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
AVUrzbiirg  professor  of  botany,  Geheiinrat  Sachs, 
placed  him  on  a  commission  for  fighting  a  de- 
structive vine  bug,  the  efforts  of  which  body  lie  di- 
rected to  a  successful  conclu.sion.  He  was  later 
appointed  military  apothecary  of  the  Bavarian  Home 
for  Pensioned  Soldiers  ("Invalidenhaus").  and  while 
holding  that  position  he  published  .several  .short 
idiarmaceutical  treati.ses  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  specialists.  His  larger  publications  are 
"Beitnig  zur  Direkten  Beeinllussting  der  PHanzen 
Durch  die  Kupfervilriolkalkbriihe."  Stuttgart.  1806, 
and  "  Reperliuium  der  Photochemie,"  Vienna,  Leip- 
sic, and  Budapest,  1901  ;  and  he  conlribiiled  to 
"  Ilager's  Phannaceiitiseh-Tethnisches  JIanuale. 
Encyclopildische  Vorschriftensanimluiig  fiir  Aerzle, 
Apntheker,  etc.,"  7th  ed..  lA'ipsic  and  Herlin.  inOi. 

8, 

ZTJCKER,  MARCUS  :  German  librarian  and 
aiillioi,  licirn  .May  I.  isil.  He  was  for  some  lime 
chief  librarian  at  ilie  I'niversity  of  Eriangen.  and  has 
made  a  specialty  of  Ihe  history  of  art.  Among  his 
writings  are-  "  Dllrers  Slellung  zur  Heforiiiaiion  " 
(IHSr.)?  •'Michelangelo"  (1888);  "Die  Hollandisclic 
.Malerei  des  I7ten  Jahrhiinderls  "  (1.892) ;  "Albrecht 
Diner"  (19on\  With  J.  Meiv,  he  eilils  the  •'Clirist- 
liches  Kiinslhlntl." 

s.  N.  n. 

ZXrCKERKANDL.  EMIL  :  Austrian  anato- 
mist;  liorn  at  Kaali.  Ilun^'arx,  in  1849;  educated  nt 
the  Iniversity  ol  Vienna  (:\i  D.  1874).  In  1875  he 
became  prival-docent  of  anatomy  at  the  University 
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of  Utrecht,  and  he  wasappoirited  assistant  professor 
at  the  University  of  Vicuna  in  1S79,  Ijeing  made 
professor  at  Graz  in  1883.  Since  1888  he  has  been 
professor  of  descrijitive  and  topographical  anatomy 
at  the  University  of  Vienna. 

Znckerkandl  has  contributed  many  monographs 
to  medical  journals.  Among  his  works  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned;  "Zur  Morphologic  des  Ge- 
sichtschiidels"  (Stuttgart,  1877);  •' Uebereine  Bi-sher 
noch  Nicht  Be.schricbene  Drl'isc  dcr  Regio  Supra- 
hyoidea"  (('4.  1S79);  "Ueber  das  Kiechcentrum  "  (ii. 
1887);  and  "Normale  und  Pathologische  Anatomic 
dcr  Nasenhiihlc  und  Ihrer  Pueumatischen  Anhauge  " 
(Vienna,  1892). 

BniiioGRAPMY  :  Pagel,  Bioy.  Lex.  s.v. 

s.  F.  T.   II. 

ZUCKERMANDEL,     MOSES      SAMUEL : 

German  rabbi  and  Tahnudist;  born  at  Ungari.scli- 
Brod,  Moravia,  April  34,  1836.  lie  became  a  ral)bi 
in  Pleschen,  Prussia,  and  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
the  Mnra-Lcipziger  foundation  at  Breslau  April  1. 
1898.  He  has  published  :  "  Die  Erfurter  Handschrift 
derTosefta"  (1876);  "Die  Toscftanach  den  Erfurter 
und  Wiener  Handschriften "  (1880-83);  "Spruch- 
buch  Euthalteiid  Biblische  Spriiche  aus  dcni  Gebet- 
buche "  (1889);  and  "  Vokabularium  und  Gram- 
matik  zu  den  Hebraischcn  Versen  dcs  Spruchbuches 
I."  (1890). 

BiBi.iofiRAPHT:    Kurscbner,  Ltteratur-KaUnrler.  1898,  .s.r. : 
Frankl-tiriin,  Gi^sch.  der  Juden  in  Ungarisch  Brud,  Vien- 
na, 190.'),  pp.  5(j~57. 
s.  N.  D. 

ZUCKERBLANN,  BENEDICT  :  German  scien- 
tist; born  at  Breslau  Oct.  v),  1818;  died  there  Dec.  17, 
1891.  He  received  a  thorough  Hebrew  and  secular 
education  at  the  institutions  of  his  native  city,  and 
devoted  himself  at  the  university  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  a.stronomy.  In  1845  he  joined 
Graetz  in  agitating  for  an  address  to  Zacharias  Fran- 
kel  to  congratulate  him  on  the  conservative  stand 
which  he  had  taken  against  tlie  Frankfort  Confer- 
ence;  and  when  Frankel  assumed  the  management 
of  the  Breslau  seminary  he  appointed  Zuckermann 
on  the  teaching  staff.  He  gave  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics to  those  of  the  .students  who  liad  not  had  a 
regular  school  training,  and  taught  calendrie science 
in  the  academic  department,  at  the  .same  time  acting 
as  librarian  and  administrator  of  the  stipendiary 
fund.  He  wrote:  "Ueber  Sabbathjahrcyclus  und 
Juliclperiode,"  Breslau,  1859  (translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  A.  Loewy,  London,  1866);  "  Uelier  Talmu 
discheMliuzcn  und  Gewichte,"  Breslau,  1862 ;  "  Kata- 
log  der  Seminarbibliothek,"  part  i.,  ib.  1870  (2(1  ed., 
ih.  187G);  "Das  Matliematische  im  Talmud,"  if>. 
1878;  "Tabelle  zur  Berechnuug  des  Eintrittes  der 
Nacht."  ih.  1893;  "Anleitung  und  Tabellcn  zur 
Vergleichung  .Ilidischer  und  Christlicher  Zeitan- 
gaben,"  ih.  1893.  He  also  contributed  occasionally 
to  the  "  Monatsschrift  ftir  Geschichte  und  Wisseii- 
schaft  dcs  Judcnthums." 

Zuckcrmann'sreligiousattitude  was  strictly  Ortho- 
dox. Regularly  twice  a  day  he  attended  the  syna- 
gogue maintained  by  him  in  the  house  which  he  had 
inherited  from  liis  father,  although  he  lived  in  the 
seminary  building,  where  daily  services  were  held  in 
the  chapel.     He  never  manieil ;    and  while   cenial 


and  kindly  in  nature,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to 
any  thing. savoring  of  ostentation.  On  his  seventieth 
birthday  he  tied  from  Breslau  to  escape  all  ovations, 
and  in  Ids  will  he  forbade  the  delivering  of  a  funeral 
address. 

Bibliography:  Allg.  Zeit.  tics  Ji(fM892,  Nos.  1  and  2:  Die 
Deliiirali.Feh.i.  im2:  Jahreshericht  des  JfldiKch-Tlictilo- 
gisvhcn  Seminars  Franckclscher  Stiftuna.  Breslau.  lSfl2. 
8.  D. 

ZUENZ,  ARYEH  LOEB  HARIF  B.  MO- 
SES :  Polish  rabbi;  born  at  Pinczow  about  1773; 
died  at  Warsaw  1833.  He  was  a  thorough  Tal- 
mudic  scholar,  and  was  also  well  versed  in  the 
Cabala.  Holding  first  the  rabbinate  of  Plock  and 
then  that  of  Prague,  he  later  settled  at  Warsaw, 
where  he  died.  The  author  of  "Shcm  ha-Gedolim 
lie-Hadash  "  narrates  that  Aryeh  Loci)  promised  on 
his  deathbed  to  be  a  good  advocate  in  heaven  for 
those  who  should  publish  his  writings,  anil  that  this 
promise  was  engraved  upon  his  tombstone.  The 
rabbi  was  the  author  of  many  works,  most  of  which 
are  still  in  manuscript,  only  the  following  two  hav- 
ing been  published:  "  Ya'alat  Hen  "  (Prague,  1793), 
respousa;  and  "Tib  Gittin  "  (Warsaw,  1813),  discus- 
sions on  the  "  Get  Mel.aishshar  "  of  R.  M.  Bala.  The 
"  Tib  Gittin  "  was  written  when  the  author  was  eight- 
een years  of  age,  and  its  decisions  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  many  places. 

Bibliography  :  Walden,  Shcm  ha-Grdnlim  lie-!-ffi<hi.<]i,  i.  sn, 
it.  17,  Warsaw,  18S2;  Kohn.  Kiiic'iit  .So;,  iim.p.  liL'a.  I.em- 
ln-rtr.  ISfC;  Fiirst,  BihI.  Jnil.  lii.  IIL';   SIi-uiM-hnfiiler,  Cat. 
BiidJ.  col.  74.");  Zedner,  Cat.  Hcbr.  BonHf  Brit.  Mus. 
n.  u.  A.  S.  W. 

ZUG.     See  Switzerland. 

ZUGOT  (lit.  "pairs"):  Name  given  to  the  lead- 
ing teachers  of  the  Law  in  the  time  preceding  tlie 
Taunaim.  The  period  of  the  Zugot  begins  with 
Jose  b.  Joezer  and  ends  with  Ilillel.  The  name 
"Zugot"  (comp.  Latin  "duumviri ")  was  given  to 
these  teachers  because,  according  to  the  tradition  in 
Hagigah,  two  of  them  alw.ays  stood  at  the  same  time 
at  the  head  of  the  Sanliedrin,  one  as  president 
("  nasi  ")  and  the  other  as  vice-president  or  father  of 
the  court  ("ab  bet  din";  see  S.\nhedhi>').  There 
were  five  pairs  of  these  teachers:  (1)  Jose  b.  Joezer 
and  Jose  b.  Johanan,  who  flourished  at  tlie  time  of 
the  Jlaccabean  wars  of  independence;  (3)  Joshua 
b.  Pcrahyah  and  Nittai  of  Arbela,  at  the  time  of 
John  Hyrcauus:  (3)  Judah  b.  Tabbai  and  Simeon  b. 
Slietah.  at  the  time  of  Alexander  Januanisand  Queen 
Salome;  (4)  Shemaiah  and  Abtaliou,  at  the  time  of 
HyicanusII.  ;  (.5)  Hilleland  Shamiuai,  at  the  time  of 
King  Herod. 

J.  J.  Z.  L. 

ZUKERTORT,    JOHANNES   HERMANN: 

Chess-player  and  pliysician  ;  bornat  Lublin,  Russian 
Poland,  Sejit.  7,  1843;  died  in  London  June  30,  1888; 
son  of  a  Jewi.sh  convert  to  Christianity  who  was  a 
clergyman  at  Lublin.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Breslau  and  at  the  university  of  that 
city,  whence  he  graduated  in  medicine  in  1866.  As 
a  member  of  the  medical  corps  of  the  German  army 
he  saw  service  in  1S66.  and  again  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1870-71. 

Zukertort,  who  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most 
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eminent  exponents  of  the  game,  learned  to  play 
chess  in  JJreslau  when  he  was  about  nineteen.  Eu- 
teiiuir  a  tournament  in  that  city,  and  receiving  the 
odds  of  the  queen,  he  lost  every  game,  whereupon 
he  took  up  the  study  of  Bilguer's  "  Handbuch,''  witli 
the  result  that  in  1862  he  won  games  from  Anders- 
sen  at  the  odds  of  a  knight.  Within  a  very  few 
years  he  became  one  of  the  strongest  players  in  Ger- 
many; and  in  1871  he  defeated  Anderssen  in  a  set 
match. 

In  1872  Zukertort  went  to  London  and  won  third 
prize  iu  the  tourney  there,  Steinilz  and  Blaekburne 
gaining  first  and  second  respectively.  His  reception 
in  England  was  so  cordial  that  he  decided  to  nialie  that 
country  his  home;  and  he  accordingly  became  natu 
ralized,  and  thenceforth  played  as  an  English  repre- 
sentative in  international  competitions.  From  this 
time  forward  his  career  was  one  of  unprecedented 
success.  In  1878  he  gained  the  first  prize  at  tlie 
Paris  Exhibition  tournament;  in  1880  he  beat  Rosen- 
thal in  a  match;  in  1881  he  took  second  prize  at 
Berlin  (Blaekburne  first);  the  same  year  he  beat 
Blaekburne  in  a  match;  in  1882  he  was  tiftli  at 
Vienna  (Steinitz  fir.st);  and  in  1883  at  the  London 
International  tournament  he  gained  the  first  prize 
of  £300  (§1,500),  Steinitz  being  second,  and  Blaek- 
burne third.  In  this  last  competition  he  won  twenty- 
two  games  and  lost  only  one.  Of  a  highly  nervous 
temperament,  Zukertort  unfortunately  had  re- 
course to  drugs  to  brace  himself  for  his  contests,  and 
their  ill  effects  became  manifest  toward  tlie  close 
of  the  tournament.  He  never  fully  recovered: 
and  he  very  unwisely  persisted  in  challenging 
Steinitz  to  a  match,  of  which  seven  games 
were  to  be  played  in  New  York,  seven  in  St.  Louis, 
and  seven  in  New  Orleans.  Zukertort  took  four 
games  out  of  five  iu  the  first  set  (March,  188C),  but 
was  altogether  oufjilayed  in  the  remaining  ones; 
ami  he  returned  to  England  a  mere  wreck  of  liis 
former  self.  On  Jtme  19,  1888.  while  taking  part  iu 
a  game  at  Simpson's  Divan  in  London,  he  was 
seized  with  apoplexy.  He  was  removed  to  the  Char- 
ing Cross  Hospital,  where  he  died  on  the  following 
day. 

Perhaps  Ztikertort's  greatest  achievements  were 
in  blind foUl  ])lay,  in  wliich  he  has  been  surpassed 
only  by  Pillsbury. 

Zukertort,  at  lirst  with  Ander.ssen  and  afterward 
alone,  edited  the  "Neue  Berliner  Schachzeilung '' 
(18C7-71);  and  he  collaborated  with  Jean  Dufresnc 
on  the  "Grosses  Schach-IIandbueh  "  (2d.  ed.,  Berlin, 
1873).  He  was  the  author  of  "  Leitfaden  des  Scliach- 
•  spiels"  (Berlin,  1809;  5th  ed.  1807)  and  "Sannnhmg 
der  Auserlesen.sten  Schachaufgaben,  Stmlien  und 
Partiestellungcn  "  ((V;.  1800).  From  1873  to  1876  he 
was  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  "  West- 
minster Papers,"  the  otlicial  organ  of  the  SI ,  George's 
Chess  Club,  London;  and  in  1879,  together  with  L. 
Hoffer,  he  founded  "The  Chess  Monthly."  which 
for  seventeen  years  was  the  leading  chess  magazine 
in  England. 

Bini.intmAiMiv  :  Dietimioril  "f  Nalinnal  nioarnpliu;  The 
fhrss  Mi>iillilil..hnv,  ISW:  I,.  HolTer,  in  The  Flehl  (Loii- 
ilmO,  June  2!.  Is.'vS ;  ItriitUhnnn  Konvermtintis-Lerihiiii : 
^J^II^rs  /Cull rii>ir(iii)i,v-LiJi7.im. 

ZUKUNFT,  DIE.     See  PEmoDic.\i.s. 


ZUNDER,  MAIER.  See  Coxnfxticvt 
ZUNSER,  ELIAKIM  :  Russian  "  badhan  "  and 
poet ;  born  at  Wilna  in  1840.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
lie  had  gaiueil  a  local  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  after 
setting  liis  riiues  to  music  of  an  Oriental  character 
for  voice,  orchestra,  and  piano,  he  sang  at  weddings 
and  other  entertainments,  where  his  talent  was  al- 
ways liberally  rewarded,  his  fee  being  at  one  time 
as  high  as  300  rubles.  He  thus  introduced  a  new 
and  more  refined  method  of  amusing  wedding 
guests;  and  since  the  jiulilication  of  his  "Shirim 
Hadashim  "  (Wilna,  1801)  he  has  composed  over  000 
songs,  some  of  which  he  translated  into  a  Hebrew 
which  is  not  always  rigid  in  its  accuracy.  In  1889 
Zunser  went  to  America,  touring  the  country  un- 
der the  management  of  an  impresiirio,  and  singing 
and  reciting  his  repertoire.  He  finally  settled  in 
New  York  as  a  printer  and  publisher. 

Most  of  Zunser's  poems  are  national  in  tendency, 
while  the  remainder  are  nearly  all  panegyrics  of 
civilization,  this  category  including  "Die  Eiscu- 
bahn,"  "Liclit,"  "Die  Soklie."  "Die  Pyramiden," 
"Columbus  und  Washington,"  and  "Das  Goldene 
Land."  He  lias  likewise  written  for  the  Yiddish 
stage,  for  which  he  produced  the  best  version  of 
the  "Sale  of  Joseph."  JIany  of  his  poems  have 
been  published  in  the  "Jewish  Daily  News"  and 
the  "Volksadvokat,"  while  an  edition  of  a  large 
number  of  his  songs  with  their  music  has  also  ap- 
peared (New  York.  1891).  His  seventieth  birthday 
was  the  occasion  of  a  celebration  in  New  York 

BTiii.ronRAPHY;  MinlliPii,  Ihhren-  H<itUlnii Pn)tciii.\:,  No.37; 
Wipiicr,  rUUUKh   Lidriitiirc.  pp.  iU-Kt.   130,  ■SH-Sa,  377; 
Zunser,  ScWKtliiiigmphie.  New  York,  li)05. 
.1  G.  Se. 

ZUNTZ,  NATHAN:  (icrnian  physiologist; 
born  at  Bonn  Oct.  0,  1847;  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  his  native  city  (.^^D.  1808).  Becoming  an 
assistant  at  the  physiological  institution  of  the  uni- 
versity, he  was  appointed  privat-docent  in  1871.  and 
three  years  later  became  prosector  and  assistant  i)io- 
fessnr  of  anatoiuy.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  i>ro- 
fcssor  of  animal  i>hysiology  at  the  Landwirtschaft- 
liclie  Ilncbschule  at  Berlin.  Ziintz  has  made  many 
contributions  on  physiology,  nutrition,  respiration, 
aiid  similar  topics,  to  the  mediciil  journals. 

BiBi.ioc.K.vriiv:  Pugel, /Jioy. /.i-.r.  i-    t    n 

s.  !■      1      11 

ZTJNZ,  LEOPOLD  (Hebrew  name,  Yom-Tob 
Lippmann):  Fouiuler  of  tlie  nuxleru  "sciiiirc 
of  Judaism"  and  pioneer  in  the  history  of  Jewish 
literature,  religious  poetry,  and  the  ritual  of  the 
synagogue;  born  at  Delniold  .Vug.  10,  1794;  died  at 
BerHn  .March  18,  188(i.  The  genealogy  of  his  family 
can  be  traced  continuously  for  three  centuries 
(conip.  Kaufmannin  "  .Monalsschrift,"  1894,  p  481), 
and  members  ari-  known  to  have  been  prominent  in 
the  Jewish  coiiununity  of  Frank  fort  nn  the-Main. 
the  coirnonicn  "Zunz"  being  a  modilieation  of 
"Zons,"  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  Rhine. 

Zunz's  father.  Mendl  Emanuel  (1). 
His  17G1 ;  d.  July  3.  1S02).  was  a  "  bahur," 

Family,      or  Talniudic   student,    who  earned  a 

precarimis  livelihood  as  a  teacher  at 

the  bet   hamidrasli  and  by  giving  private  lessons 

in  Hebrew  and  Talmud  luitil  n  pulmonary  affection 
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compelled  him  to  relinquish  this  occupation  almost 
i-Titii'flyan(ltiK'nii(liiftasniiilI  iii'ocery.  His  mother, 
Hendel  Behrens  (U.  1773;  d.  Nov.  9.  1809),  was 
iilsi)  delicate,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  in 
Hamburg,  whither  she  and  her  husband  had  re- 
moved tile  year  after  Lippmann's  birth.  Although 
his  constitution  was  extremely  delicate  in  boj'liood, 
l.ippmann  outlived  notouly  his  twin  sister,  whodied 
in  infancy,  but  al.fo  his  other  sisters  and  brotliers. 
His  early  youth  was  spent  under  the  clouds  of 
jilij-sical  discomfort  and  material  poverty.  His  first 
teacher  was  his  father,  who  began  to  instruct  his 
son  in  Hebrew  verbs,  Rashi,  and  the  Mishnah  as 
early  as  1799.  Tlie  father's  sudden  death  was  a 
great  blow  to  the  struggling  family,  and  obliged 
Lippmaun  toacceiit  a  free  scholarship  in  the  Samson 
.school  at  WolfenbiUtel,  whicli  he  entered  just  aj'ear 
after  his  father  died.  At  this  school  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  instruct- 
ors by  his  remarkable  apti- 
tude for  mathematics, 
though  at  first  he  seems  to 
have  been  little  amenable 
to  discipline.  Tlie  appoint- 
ment of  S.  M.  Elirenberg 
as  the  director  of  tlic  school 
in  1807  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  tlie  lad.  As 
early  as  1805  Zunz  had 
tried  his  hand  at  making 
a  key  to  an  elementary 
text-book  on  arithmetic, 
while  in  1806  a  Hebrew- 
satire  from  liis  pen,  in 
which  he  spared  neither 
teachers  nor  fellow  pupils, 
w'as  consigned  to  the 
flames  to  atone  for  the 
wickcilness  of  its  author. 
Elirenberg,  however,  took 
care  that  this  gifteil  pu- 
])il  should  pursue  his 
studies  methodically,  and 
such  was  his  success  that 
in  July,  1810,  fifteen 
mouths  after    Zunz    had 

been  admitted  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  Wolf- 
enbi'ittel  gymnasium  (which  he  was  the  first  Jew 
to  enter),  Elirenberg  entrusted  to  liim  the  tem- 
porary supervision  of  the  Samson  school.  His 
mother  had  died  in  the  previous  year,  and  Zunz  was 
thus  left  without  a  near  relative.  Ilis  free  scholar- 
ship was  about  to  expire,  moreover,  and  in  order  to 
remain  at  Wolfenbi'iltel  he  began  to  act  as  an  in- 
structor at  till!  Samson  school  in  return  for  board 
and  lodging.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  alge- 
bra and  optics,  and  jierfected  his  mastery  of  Hebrew 
by  translating  various  historical  essays  from  the 
German  and  other  languages. 

The  summer  of   1811  is  noteworthy 

Early        as  the  time  when  Zunz  made  his  first 

Training,    acquaintance    with    Wolf's    "Biblio- 

theca  Hebnca,"  which,  together  with 

David    Gans's     "Zemah    Dawid,"    gave     him    his 

first    introduction    to    Jewish    literature    and    the 


Leopold  Zimz. 


first  impulse  to  think  of  the  "science  of  Judaism." 
In  the  same  year  (1811)  he  proceeded  to  write  a 
book  which  he  inteniled  to  be  for  Palestine  what 
the  "  Anacharsis "  of  Klotz  had  been  for  Greece. 
Though  he  finished  the  curriculum  of  the  gymna- 
sium in  1811,  his  intention  of  taking  up  university 
studies  could  not  be  carried  out  until  more  than 
four  years  had  elajised.  He  remained  at  W.ilfen- 
buttel  until  Sept.  25,  1815,  when  he  set  out  for  Ber- 
lin, arriving  there  Oct.  12,  and  accepting  a  tutor.ship 
in  the  Ileitz  family.  At  the  university,  where  he 
matiicuUited  while  Schleiermacher  was  rector,  he 
took  up  mathematical,  philosophical,  historical,  and 
philological  studies,  among  his  profes.sors  being 
Bocckh,  Fr.  A.  Wolf,  Savigny,  Do  Wettc,  and 
Wilkcn.  the  last  two  inducting  him  into  Semiticsand 
Biblical  branches.  In  Aug.,  1817,  he  wrote  his  first 
sermon.  Of  far  greater  importance,  as  showing  the 
bent  of  his  mind,  is  the 
fact  that  during  this  period 
be  copied  the  manuscript 
of  Shem-Tob  ibn  Fala- 
queia's  "Sefer  ha-JIa'a- 
lot "  and  occupied  him- 
self with  the  study  of 
Hebrew  manuscripts  from 
Palestine  and  Turkey 
shown  him  by  a  Polish 
Jew  named  David  ben 
Aaron.  lu  Dec,  1817,  he 
wrote  an  essay  entitled 
"Etwas  fiber  die  Rab- 
binische  liitteratiir ;  Nebst 
Nachrichten  fiber  ein  Al- 
tes  bis  Jetzt  Ungedruck- 
tes  Hebriiisches  Werk." 
It  was  published  in  1818 
("  Gesammelte  Schriiten," 
i.  1-31,  Berlin,  1875). 
This  little  book  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of 
modern  Jewish  scholar- 
.ship.  It  is  a  plea  for 
the  recognition  of  Juda- 
ism and  its  literature  in 
universit}'  research  and 
teaching.  It  exposed  the 
ignorance  which  marked  the  books  written  by  non- 
Jewish  scholars  on  Judaism  and  the  Jews,  show- 
ing at  the  .same  time  that  Judaism 
The  had   made  valuable   contributions   to 

Foundation  many   sciences  and    therefore   bad   a 
of  Jewish,    place  in  their  history.     Tliis  booklet 
Science,      may  lie  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 

trace  the  outlines  of  .Jewish  science. 
Shortly  after  writing  the  book,  but  before  its 
publication,  Zunz  resigned  his  poriition  with  Hertz 
(Alarch  28,  1818)  and  revisited  his  home.  During 
this  time  he  was  invited  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  position  of  preacher  in  the  Hamburg  Temple, 
and  would  have  obtained  it  had  be  not  withdrawn 
upon  learning  that  BUschcnthal  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  call.  In  June,  Zunz  returned  to  Berlin  and 
resumed  his  university  studies,  which  he  completed 
in  1819.  though  it  was  not  till  Jan.  2,  1821,  that  he 
took  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  Uuiversitvof  Halle. 
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In  the  intcTviil,  while  ]irivately  (■(mtiniiing  his 
studies  and  eking  out  a  livelihood  by  tutoring  in 
German,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  lie  founded,  to- 
gether with   Eduard   Gans  and   Moses  Moser,  the 

Verein  fur  Cidtur  und  AVisseuschaft  der  .luden 
(Nov.  17,  1819),  a  society  intended  "throngli  culture 
and  education  to  bring  the  Jews  into  harmonious  re- 
lations with  the  age  and  the  nations  in  wliich  they 
live."  This  association,  of  which  Zunz  was  the  leading 
spirit,  from  the  very  first  attracted  the  best  and 
brightest  among  the  Jews  of  Germany,  including 
Ileinrich  Heine,  Ludwig  AlarUus,  David  Friedliinder, 
Israel  Jacobsou,  and  Lazarus  Bendavid.  In  1S23  the 
"Zeitschrift  fi'ir  die  Wissenscbaft  des  Judcnthums," 
edited  by  Zunz,  appeared  under  the 
The  auspices  of   this  society.     According 

Verein       to  the  program  written  by  Wohlwill, 

fiir  Cultur    the  new  "science  "  comprised  a  study 

der  Juden.  of  the  historical  develoiiment  and  the 
philosophical  essence  of  Judaism,  al- 
though these  two  methods  must  be  based  on  a  critical 
understanding  of  Jewish  literature.  Zunz's  contri- 
butions justified  this  program.  In  addition  to  his 
article  on  "  Ilispanische  Ortsnamen,"  mention  should 
iKuuade  of  bis  biography  of  Rasbi,  which  is  a  verita- 
ble classic,  illustrating  the  method  which  should  be 
])ursucd,  and  servin.g  as  a  brilliant  example  of  what 
the  result  must  be  when  all  the  modern  principlesof 
historical  and  literary  research  are  devoted  to  a  crit- 
ical study  of  the  data  buried  in  Jewish  literature. 
Another  remarkable  essay  which  he  published  in  the 
"Zeitschrift "  was  his  "Grundliuien  zueiner  Klinfti- 
gen  Slatistik  der  Juden."  The  ideas  which  he  there 
eiuuiciated  are  by  no  means  antiiiuated  even  at  this 
day.  The  hopes  aroused  by  the  Verein  were  doomed 
to  disapjiointinent,  however,  and  the  "Zeitschrift " 
ceased  to  apiiear  after  the  first  volume.  "Young 
Palestine,"  as  Heine  called  the  members,  lacked  re- 
ligious enlhu.siasui;  Gans  became  a  Christian,  and 
the  Verein  died.  But  the  "science  of  Judaism" 
which  it  bad  founded  did  not  share  the  fate  of  its 
first  foster-parents,  for  it  lived,  thanks  to  Zunz.  "A 
man  of  word  and  deed,  he  had  created  and  stiiuu- 
laled  and  lirought  to  pass,  while  others  dreamed 
and  then  sank  down  despondent."  Ascharacterisiic 
of  him  Heine  coined  the  phrase  which  Karpeles 
deems  so  pregnantly  descriptive  of  Zunz's  disposi- 
tion that  he  repeats  it:  "he  remained  true  to  the  great 
caprice  of  his  soul,"  believing  in  the  regenerative 
power  of  the  "  Wissenschal't,"  while  the  weaker  as- 
sociates of  those  enthusiastic  days  deserted,  ami 
found  jneferment  by  way  of  baptism. 

Other  grievous  disaiipointments  awaited  liim  at 
this  same  period.  He  preached  in  the  so-called 
"  Heer's  Temple"  (the  new  synagogue)  from  May, 
1820,  to  thes|)ringof  1822,  receiving  toward  the  end 
of  this  epoch  a  small  stipend  from  the  Berlin  congre- 
gation. He  married  Adelbeid  lieermann  .May  9,  1822. 
the    union    remaining   childless.      Soon 

Marriage    after  his  marriage  his  iiosition  as  preacli- 

and    Jour-  er    became    dislasleful     to    him,    nn<l, 

nalistic     feeling  that  preaching  in  the  face  of  olli 

Career,     eial  arrogance  and   communal  apathy 

was   incompatible  with  his    honor,    he 

resigned  his  ollice  on  Sept.  Ki,  1822.     The  masterly 

sermons  he  had  preached,  and  which  were  published 


in  April,  1823,  did  not  treat  of  specifically  Jewish 
matters.  In  1822  Zunz  became  a  member  of 
the  editorial  stalT  of  the  "  Haude  und  Spe- 
ncr'sche  Zeitung,"  giving  besides  private  lessons  in 
the  afternoon  hours.  He  was  not  freed  from  this 
irksome  task  tuitil  Jan.  3,  1826,  when  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  director  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munal elementary  school.  He  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  school  four  years;  but  a.gain  feeling  that  he 
was  not  ])ermitted  to  bring  about  needed  changes, 
be  relinquished  his  post,  disregarding  the  sacrifices 
the  step  entailed  for  him  and  his  wife,  and  receiving 
but  slight  recognition  for  his  ih^votiou  in  a  nomina- 
tion to  mendjership  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Talmud  Torah  Instituteof  the  congre.gation.  He  was 
doomed  to  still  greatiM"  drudgery  on  the  "Spener'schc 
Zeitung,"  part  of  his  work  consisting  in  making  e.\- 
eerpts  and  translations  from  foreign  journals. 

In  IHyi  a  difference  of  political  ojiinion  with  the 
management  induced  him  to  resign.  Though 
fraught  with  grave  economic  difiiculties  for  Zunz, 
this  ste|)  may  be  said  to  have  been  providential  for 
Jewish  literature.  In  1825  he  had  drafteil  a  plan  for 
a  work  in  four  divisions  on  the  "  \Vi.;.seu.';chaft  des 
Judcnthums."  On  Aug.  25,  1828,  he  paid  his  first 
visittothe  famous Oppeuheim  Library,  then  iji  Ham- 
burg but  now  in  Oxford.  Through  Heine  he  had 
even  be.guu  to  correspond  with  inominent  publish- 
ers concerning  liis  intended  work;  but  on  Oct.  15. 
Is.Tl,  he  began  to  write  in  earnest,  and 
The  "Got-  on  July  21,  1832,  the  "Gottesdienst- 
tesdienst-  licbe  Vortrilge  der  Juden  "  a|ipeared, 
liche  (lestine<l  to  be  the  most  imporl.ant  Jew- 
Vortrage."  ish  work  published  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  ])reface,  which  was 
no  less  remarkable  than  the  contents,  the  German  au 
tborities  were  arraigned  for  their  refusal  to  grant  the 
Jews  the  justice  due  them  by  right  and  for  their 
reluctance  to  accord  them  liberty  instead  of  special 
rights  and  ]uivileges.  The  Jews  were  entitled  to  be 
citizens  of  Germany.  Jewish  science  too  ought  no 
longer  to  be  excluded  from  governmental  patronage, 
but  shoidd  have  institutions  provided  for  its  devel- 
opment. In  the  synagogues  the  living  word  was 
once  more  to  resound,  for  the  sermon  had  always 
been  an  institution  of  Judaisiu.  The  book  alforded 
the  proof,  and  its  purpose  was  to  trace  the  historic 
growth  of  this  syna.gogal  inslitulion.  This  preface 
was  suiipressed  by  the  government  and  cut  out 
from  most  copies  of  the  first  edition.  Tiie  work  it- 
self was  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  gradual  growth 
and  evolulionof  homilclic  literature,  traced  through 
the  Jlidrash,  the  Haggadah,  and  the  prayer-book. 
It  was  the  first  book  to  assign  dali's  and  to  disclose 
the  relative  intenlependence  of  the  various  docu- 
ments. Besides  showing  that  the  sermon  was  thor- 
oughly Jewish,  the  book  demonstrated  that  Judaism 
had  a  science  which  coidd  justly  i  laim  c(|ualily  with 
the  studies  ailinilted  to  uiuversity  standing  It 
proved,  furthermore,  that  Judaism  was  a  growing 
force,  not  a  crystallized  law.  .'Scientific  through(Uil, 
the  book  bad  a  powerful  intluenee  in  shaping  the 
principlesof  Keform  Judaism,  especially  as  applied 
lo  the  prayer-books.  For  all  lime  to  conu'  the 
"Goltesdienstliclic  Vortrflge "  fixed  the  method 
which  the  litemry  exploration  of  Jewish  lilemlure 
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must  follow  to  a  certain  degree,  even  though  the 
nioix-ly  formal  criterion  of  the  mention  of  a  liter- 
ary document  is  urged  too  strongly  as  decisive  in 
assigning  to  it  its  dale  and  jilace.  With  this  book 
Zunz  rose  at  once  to  the  pinnacle  of  recognized  lead- 
erslii]).  His  discriniiuating  insight,  his  power  of 
coniOination,  his  sound  scholarship,  his  classic  re- 
serve, and  his  dignity  of  presentation  proclaimed 
him  master.  No  second  edition  of  the  "  Gottes- 
(licnstliche  Vortriige"  was  prepared  by  the  author, 
but  it  was  reprinted  after  his  death  (Frankfort-on- 
ihe-^Main,  1892;  comp.  E.  G.  Hirsch,  "DieJubiliicn 
Zweicr  Werke,"  in  "  Uer  Zeitgeist,"  1882). 

While  Zunz's  reputation  as  a  pioneer  was  read- 
ily spread  abroad  by  the  "  Goltesdienstliehe  Vor- 
trage,"  no  material  beuelits  accrued  to  him  from  its 
publication.  In  Sept..  1833,  he  went  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  met  H.  I.  ^Michael,  the  owner  of  rare  man- 
uscripts. The  old  struggle  for  bread  awaited  him 
upon  his  return  to  Berlin.  He  did  not  receive  the 
appointment  as  head  master  of  the  Veitel-Heine 
Ephraim  foundation  as  some  friends  had  hoped  he 
would,  and  he  was  even  iinsucccssfid  in  his  efforts 
to  obtain  emploj-ment  as  a  bookkeeper,  although 
willing  to  accept  such  a  position.  He  advertised 
for  pu])ils  in  Hebrew,  rabbiuics,  and  mathematics 
through  the  medium  of  the  University  Bulletin 
lioard,  but  again  with  slight  results.  His  friends 
])roi)osed  him  for  the  vacant  post  of  rabbi  at  Darm- 
stadt, Aaron  Chorin  having  confened  on  him  the 
battarat  hora'ah ;  but  tliough  Gabriel  Hiesser  had 
recommended  him  (Oct.  9,  1833)  as  the  tirst  scholar 
(if  the  day  in  Jewish  literature,  he  was  not  elected. 
In  consequence  of  this  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
be  a  candidate  for  Cassel  and  other  jjlaces,  though 
suggestions  to  apply  came  to  him  from  various 
ipiarters,  among  them,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  one 
from  New  York.  He  continued  to  meet  his  friends 
(in  Sabbatlis  at  Gumpertz's,  and  in  1835  he  deliv- 
ered a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Psalms,  attended 
b_v  Gaus,  Bellermann  (the  latter  eighty  years  of  age), 
J[.  Sachs,  Zcdner,  Sloscr,  and  Gumpertz.  In  the 
same  year  he  wms  called  to  Prague  as  preacher  to 
the  Society  for  Improving  the  Jlode  of  ^Vorsllip,  a 
call  wliicli  at  last  promised  to  deliver  him  from  the 

drudgery  for  mere  bread.  When  he 
lu  Prague,   arrived  at  Prague,  however  (Sept.  16, 

1835),  it  did  not  require  many  days 
to  convince  him  that  he  had  found  no  compensation 
for  his  sacrifice  in  leaving  Berlin.  In  Pragiie  he  met 
scarcely  one  that  understood  him.  He  t  bought  himself 
lost  "in  China."  He  missed  "books,  periodicals, 
men,  liberty."  He  regretted  his  "  Wissenschaft." 
Before  fifty  days  had  elapsed  lie  resolved  to  leave 
lliiscityof  petrified  irresponsivencss.  The  people 
misjudged  him,  and  called  his  firmness  stubborn- 
ness and  his  priucipleseccentricities.  Hisdiscontent 
(lid  not  help  to  improve  the  situation,  and  on  Jan. 
1,  1836.  he  gave  notice  that  he  wished  to  resign.  He 
rejoiced  like  one  delivered  from  prison  when  on  July 
8  he  again  arrived  in  Berlin.  Soon  after  his  return 
he  found  another  opportunity  of  utilizing  his  scholar- 
ship in  behalf  of  his  German  coreligionists.  A  royal 
edict  forbade  the  Jews  to  assume  Christian  names. 
In  this  predicament  the  administration  of  the  con- 
gregation bethought  itself  of  Zunz,  and  on  Auir.  5 


lie  was  commissioned  to  write  a  scientific  treatise 
on  the  names  of  the  Jews  based  upon  original  inves- 
tigations. On  Dec.  7,  1836,  his  "  Die  Namcu  der 
Juden"  ("G.  S."  ii.  1-82)  was  published.  It  de^ 
nioustrated  that  the  names  which  iiad  been  classed 
as  non-Jewish  were  an  ancient  inheritance  of  Juda 
ism,  and  this  proof,  which  rested  on  indisputable 
evidence  and  which  was  presented  with  the  calm 
dignity  of  the  scholar,  made  a  deep  impression. 
Tributes  of  admiration  and  gratitude  were  oifercd 
the  author  from  all  sides,  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
being  among  those  who  felt  impelled  to  thank 
Zunz.  Tiie  congregation  itself  informed  him  soon 
afterward  (July,  1837)  of  its  intention  of  found 
ing  a  "  Lehrersemiuar "  to  be  directed  by  him. 
This  seminary  was  opened  Nov.  IG,  18-10.  after  pro- 
tracted negotiations  with  Zunz,  who  became  its 
first  director.  Even  while  the  preparations  for  the 
founding  of  the  normal  school  were  in 
Director  progress,  Zunz  had  organized  a  staff 
of  the  of  scholars  for  the  translation  of  the 
"Lehrer-  Bible  wliieli  has  since  borne  his  name, 
seminar."  he  himself  acting  as  editor-in-chief  and 
translating  the  Book  of  Chronicles 
(comp.  Jew.  Encvc.  iii.  193).  With  this  entrance 
upon  a  secure  position,  Zunz  at  last  found  himself 
freed  from  the  struggle  for  existence.  Thenceforth 
he  liad  the  leisure  to  concentrate  his  energies;  his 
pen  was  busy  enriching  periodicals  and  the  works 
of  others  with  his  contributions.  Noteworthy 
among  these  was  a  study  on  the  geograiihical  litera- 
ture of  the  Jews  from  the  remotest  times  to  the 
year  1841,  which  appeared  in  an  English  transla- 
tion in  Asher's  edition  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (ii. 
230  ei  seq.).  He  also  gave  expert  opinions  on  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  agitation  for  Reform,  such  as 
"Gutachten  fiber  die  Beschneidung  "  (Frankfort-on- 
the-i\Iaiu,  1844). 

Although  his  " Gottesdienstliche  VortrSge"  was 
the  very  rampart  behind  which  Reform  could  se- 
curely and  calmly  beat  back  the  attacks  of  its  oppo- 
nents, Zunz  showed  little  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment, because  he  suspected  its  leaders  of  ecclesiastic 
ambitions,  and  feared  that  rabbinical  autocracy 
would  result  from  the  Reform  crusade. 
Attitude  He  regarded  much  of  the  professional 
Toward  life  of  the  rabbis  as  a  "  waste  of  lime," 
Keform.  and  iua  very  late  letter  (see  ".Jahrbucli 
furJlidischeGeschichte,"  1902,  p.  171) 
he  classed  rabbis  with  soothsayeisaiid  (]uacks.  The 
point  of  his  protest  against  Reform  was  directed 
against  Holdiiei.m  and  the  jiosition  maintained  by 
this  leader  as  an  autonomous  rabbi,  as  is  evident 
from  Geiger's  answer  to  Zunz's  strictures  (Geiger, 
"Nachgelassene  Schriften,"  v.  lS4-18.i).  The  vio- 
lent outcry  raised  against  the  Talmud  by  some  of 
the  principal  spirits  of  the  Reform  party  was  repug- 
nant to  Zunz's  historic  sense,  while  he  him.self  was 
temperamental I.v  inclined  to  assign  a  determinative 
potency  to  sentiment,  this  exi^laining  his  tender 
reverence  for  ceremonial  usages.  His  position  was  by 
no  means  Orthodox  in  the  usual  sense,  however,  even 
in  regard  to  the  ritual  jiractises.  which  he  called  sj'm- 
bols  (see  among  others  his  meditation  on  tefillin.  re- 
printed in  "Gesammelte Schriften,"  ii.  172-1 76), deny- 
ing them  the  validity  of  divine  ordinances  which  the 
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faitliful  are  bniiuil  to  observe  without  iniiuiry  into 
their  mtuiiiiig.  His  jiosition  accordingly  approached 
that  of  tlie  syinholists  among  llie  rei'oriuers  who  in- 
sisted that  symbols  had  their  function,  provided 
their  suggestive  signilicance  was  spontaneously 
comprehensible.  He  emphasized  most  strongly  the 
need  of  a  moral  regeneration  of  the  Jews. 

Zuuz's  syiui)athies  with  the  science  of  Judaism 
were  too  dominant  to  allow  iiim  to  lay  aside  his  re- 
serve and  take  a  part  in  the  active  endeavors  to  re- 
cast the  framework  of  the  Synagogue,  but  in  his 
chosen  field,  during  this  very  jicriod  of  agitation 
and  unrest,  he  garnered  a  new  harvest.  In  1845 
he  published  in  Berlin  another  volume,  "Zur  Ge- 
schichte  und  Literatur."  which  comprises  studies  in 
all  the  departments  of  Jewish  literature  and  life. 
The  introductory  chapter  is  a  philosophical  presen- 
tation of  the  esseuce  of  Jewish  literature  and  its 
right  to  existence,  its  connection  with  the  culture  of 
the  peoples  anurag  which  the  Jews  have  lived,  and 
its  bearing  upon  the  civilizations  aiuid  which  it  de- 
veloped Zunz  makes  an  earnest  protest  against  the 
neglect  of  this  literature,  and  caustically  exposes  its 
underlying  motives — indolence,  arrogance,  and  prej 
udiee.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  treatment  accorded 
Hebrew  books  serves  as  a  prelude  to  the  unsparing 
castigation  administered  to  the  conceit  of  the  Chris- 
tian scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  exclusion 
of  Jewi.sh  studies  from  the  universities.  The  volume 
itself  was  a  proof  that  Jewish  science  had  a  right  to 
citizenship  in  the  academic  republic  of  letters.  Ap- 
parently disjointed,  the  various  subjects  treated  in 
this  volume  found  their  unity  in  the  methodical  grasp 
of  the  author,  who  made  it  clear  that  inidcrlyiug  all 
these  diverse  Interests  was  a  distinct  unity  of  pur- 
pose, the  jiulse-bcat  of  a  life  striving  for  expression 
and  realization.  Bibliography,  ethics,  and  culture 
were  among  the  departments  into  which  the  book 
ushered  the  student,  while  long  peri- 
"  Zur  ods  of  time,  of  which  little  had  been 
Geschichte    known  or  understood,  were  there  set 

und  Li-  forth  in  all  their  bearings  and  ambi- 
teratur."  tions.  Zunz  had,  indeed,  earned  the 
title  of  the  Jewish  Boeckh.  Under 
his  touch  every  detached  fact  appeared  us  sympio 
niatic  of  the  life  of  a  vitali/eil  organism.  Super- 
licially  examined,  the  book  seemed  to  be  a  collection 
of  incoherent  names,  dates,  and  details,  but  when 
rightly  taken  as  a  whole,  it  won  distiiution  as  the 
result  of  stmlies  undertaken  to  reveal  the  unifying 
thought  manifest  in  all  the  various  fiagments  of  in- 
formation, whether  old  or  new.  Once  more  Zunz 
had  proved  his  supreme  mastership  in  the  wide  field 
of  Jewish  literature ;  and  that  he  had  also  the  rare  art 
of  poptdar  presenlation  was  shown  by  the  lectures 
which  he  delivered  in  1842 

The  year  1848  brought  Zunz  an  opportunity  to 
titili/.e  his  rare  gifts  of  mind,  tongue,  luid  heartfin 
the  political  aicna.  His  oration  in  honor  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  March  uprising  in  Berlin  attracted  uni- 
versal attention  to  him:  and  he  was  chosen  elector 
in  the  110th  precinct  both  for  the  deputy  lo  the 
Prussian legislatur(^  and  for  tlierepresentaliveiii  the 
German  Diet.  He  addressed  many  a  meeting  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  his  lucidity  of  diction,  clarity  of 


thought,  eloquence  of  speech,  readiness  of  wit,  and 
Ihorougli  familiarity  with  the  suliject  of  the  discus 
sion  distinguishing  him  among  the  many  men  of 
parts  and  power  who  were  his  colleagues.  He  was 
called  to  act  as  vice-chairman  (Aug.  9,  18411)  and 
later  as  chairman  (Oct.  4)  of  theeightli  Berlin  Volks- 
vereiu.  On  Nov.  6  he  delivered  the  memorial  ad- 
dress on  IJobert  Blum;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
strove  to  reorganize  the  Jewish  community  on  a 
liberal  basis.  He  was  likewise  busy  in  conferences 
and  private  interviews  with  inlluential  men.  endeav- 
oring to  carry  into  elTect  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews;  for  in  lS47high  functionaries  of  theojurt  and 
state  had  sought  his  opiidon  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation regtdating  the  status  of  the  Prussian  Jews. 

The  ollice  of  director  of  the  normal  school  now 
seemed  to  him  to  consume  loo  much  of  his  time, 
and  he  severed  his  eoiuiection  with  this  insti- 
tution on  Feb.  25,  1850.  A  small  pension  was  voted 
him  by  the  cougregation,  and  assured  hini  the  lib- 
erty he  craved  for  the  completion  of  the  labors  which 
had  come  lo  fruition  only  in  part  in  his  "Gottesdienst- 
liche  Vortriige."  The  prayers  and  prayer-books  of 
Judaism  still  awaited  his  presentation,  but  the  ma- 
terial for  this  purpose  was  widely  scattered  in  inacces- 
sible manu.scriptsand  distant  libraries.  Zunz  had  al- 
ready gone  in  Sept.,  184G,  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
his  visit  had  confirmed  him  in  his  plan  of  writing  the 
history  of  Jewish  hymuology  and  synagogal  poetry 
as  incorporated  in  the  various  liturgies  of  the  Syna- 
gogue. He  soon  realized,  however,  that  such  a 
workwoidd  fill  several  volumes,  and  he  accordingly 
resolved  to  write  first  the  story  of  the  poetry  and 
then  that  of  the  poets.  The  "Synagogale  Poesie 
des  Mittelalters  "  was  published  iMarch 
The  2,    1855,   and    discussed   the   various 

"  Syna-      kinds  of  poetry  incorporated  in   the 
g-ogale       Jewish  services,  their  external  forms, 

Poesie."  their  inner  motive,  and  the  circum- 
stances, hopes,  experiences,  and  suf- 
ferings that  had  evoked  them.  To  trace  the  develoii- 
mcnt  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  these  monuments 
of  the  Jewish  spirit  was  another  of  the  preoccupa- 
tions of  Zunz,  who  showed,  especially  in  his  intro- 
ductory chapter,  that  he  who  woke  to  new  life  the 
Jewish  hymnal  handled  the  German  tongue  with  a 
mastership  e(iualed  only  by  the  greatest  writers, 
while  his  German  translations  helped  to  illustrate 
and  vitalize  the  story.  This  introductory  chapter 
has,  indeed,  become  a  clas.sie,  George  Eliot  deeming 
its  phrases  worthy  of  incorporation  in  "  Daidel  He- 
rouda."  Under  the  necessity  of  alibrevialing  the 
services  at  public  worsliip  the  iiiyyutim  liad  been 
attacked  for  years  by  those  who  strove  for  a  reform 
of  the  ritual.  Ziuiz's  work  gave  the  proof  tliat 
these  hymns  were  the  slow  accretion  of  centuries 
and  were  uneqinil  in  value.  Yet,  on  the  other  liand. 
his  book  showcil  what  wealth  of  feeling  and  fervor 
of  faith  lay  hidden  in  these  outbvirsls  of  lament, 
penitence,  and  expectancy.  He  demonstniied  that 
the  jewel-cjisket  of  the  medieval  Synagogue  con- 
tained many  a  priceless  gem  in  addition  to  several 
of  inferior  value. 

Zunz  now  realized  that  without  personal  inspec- 
tion of  till'  manuscripts  he  could  go  no  further  in 
his  history  of  the  poets  und  the  liturgy.     On  April 
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26,  1855,  be  set  out  on  bis  joiirncj'  of  exploration, 
spcntliiig  twelve  days  in  the  Britisb  Museum, 
twenty  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  and  three  in  Paris, 
and  inspecting  280  manuscripts  and  100  rare  books. 
After  paying  a  visit  to  Heiuricb  Heine  (June  26- 
28),  be  returned  on  July  4.  1855.  In  the  following 
year  be  inspected  and  excerpted  eighty  inanu.scripts 
in  the  Hamburg  Library  (June  18-July  27,  1856), 
and  after  bis  return  he  resumed  bis  lectures  on  Jew- 
ish literature.  In  1856,  moreover,  be  wrote  his 
"  L'eber  die  Eidesleistungen  der  Juden,"  a  defense  of 
the  Jews  against  Ibe  charge  of  perjur3'  and  a  pro- 
test against  theO.vTii  Moue  Judaico, 
Scientific  which  appeared  in  the  same  year  as  bis 
Journeys.  "Die  Ritus  des  Synagogalen  Gottes 
dienstes  Gescbichtlich  Entwickelt " 
(1859).  In  conciseness  of  presentation  and  wealth  of 
content  this  volume  lias  scarcely  a  peer.  He  brought 
order  out  of  chaos  by  grouping  the  several  compo- 
nents of  the  liturgy  according  to  various  countries, 
exhibiting  the  growth  of  a  liturgical  literature  devel- 
oping through  two  millennia  from  small  begin- 
nings to  the  final  compilations  of  fixed  cycles  ("  mah- 
zorim  ")  and  rites. 

During  bis  studies  preparatory  to  the  concluding 
volume  of  his  monumental  work,  Zunz  continued 
bis  activity  in  public  affairs,  being  entrusted  with 
the  presidency  of  the  electoral  assembly  of  bis  dis- 
trict (April  25,  1863).  His  main  energy,  however, 
was  devoted  to  bis  scholarly  pursuits,  and,  becoming 
daily  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
inspecting  the  Hebrew  collections  in  Italy,  he  went 
to  Parma  (May  20.  1863),  where  be  examined  about 
120  codices  in  the  De  Rossi  Library;  but  be  was  not 
allowed  to  visit  the  Vatican.  One  of  the  fruits  of 
this  Italian  trip  was  bis  "  Hebriiiscbc  Haudschriften 
in  Italien,  ein  JIahnruf  des  Rechts."  He  crowned 
the  labors  to  which  be  had  consecrated  bis  life  by 
bis  volume  on  the  "  Litcraturgeschichte  der  Syna- 
gogalen Poesie,"  the  preface  of  which  is  dated  Sej)!. 
26.  1865.  This  was  bis  thanks  to  the  friends  who 
bad  remembered  his  seventieth  birthday  (Aug.  10, 
1864)  by  the  founding  of  the  Zunzstiftimg,  the  ini- 
tiative having  been  taken  by  Salomon  Neumann. 
This  concluding  volume  was  of  the  greatest  iiupor- 
tanee  not  only  for  the  history  of  Jewish  poetry, 
but  also  for  that  of  the  Jews,  revealing  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  Jews  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany. 
Once  more  an  enormous  mass  of  material  was  made 
intelligible  as  to  conditions  of  time  and  place,  and 
amorphous  detail  again  assumed  .shape  and  function 
within  the  circle  of  correlated  circumstance,  thus 
becoming  part  of  a  living  and  growing  organism. 
In  1867  a  supplement  appeared,  adding  to  the  1,500 
poets  and  their  numerous  productions,  80  new  ver- 
sifiers and  500  new  poems. 

The  Germany  of  1870  found  in  Zunz  as  an 
elector  a  loyal  cooperator  in  its  destiny.  In  1873 
he  raised  his  voice  in  his  "  Deutsche  Briefe  "  in  de- 
fense of  the  purity  of  the  German  language,  menaced 
by  the  journalism  and  vulgarism  then  rampant. 
The  same  year  he  wrote  bis  "Monatstage  des  Kalen- 
derjabres,"  a  memorial  calendar  recording  the  days 
on  wliich  Israel's  great  sons  and  martyrs  bad  died, 
and  giving  characteristic  details  concerning  their 
labors  and  lives.    ' 


A  new  field  now  began  to  attract  his  attention, 
that  of  Bible  criticism ;  and  in  bis  studies  on  Deu- 
teronomy, Ezekiel,  Leviticus,  and  Esther  ("Z.  D.  51. 
G. "  XX  vii.  669-089)  he  reached  conclusions  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  those  deduced  by  the  traditionistsand 
even  by  the  conservatives,  proving  the  untcnability 
of  the  dogma  of  the  Mosaic  author- 
Attitude     ship  of  the  Pentateuch.     In  his  "Ge- 
Toward      sammelte  Scbrifteu  "  these  essays  have 
Higher       been  reproduced,  and  others  on  Exo- 
Criticism.     dus.  Numbers,  and  Genesis  have  been 
added  ("G.  S."i.  217-270),  proof  sufti- 
cient  that  Zunz  did  not  discredit  his  own  studies 
in  spite  of  the  outcry  raised  against  them.     In  bis 
letters  addressed  to  David  Kaufuiann  he  took  occa- 
sion  to  declare  his  indifference  toward   "babblers 
and  hypocrites."     "It  is  not  my  business  to  defend 
religion,  but  to  defend  human  rights."     "Opinions 
on  books  are  not  subject  to  the  authority  of  relig- 
ion."    "  Why   do   they   not  inquire  whether  it  be 
true  or  false?     INIiserable  men  they  who  desire  not 
to  be  disturbed."     "  My  first  critical  studies  go  back 
to  1811,  long  before  Hengstenberg's  day  and  the 
splendor  of  other  '  critic-astra. '  " 

The  light  of  bis  life  was  now  to  fail  bini.  On 
Aug.  18,  1874,  bis  Adelbcid,  known  to  their  friends 
as  "  Die  Zunzin  "  (  =  "  female  Zunz  "),  passed  away. 
From  this  blow  Zunz  never  recovered.  His  entire 
literary  activity  was  limited  to  superintending 
the  publication  of  his  "Gesammelte  Schriften." 
Though  the  ninetieth  anniversaiy  of  his  birthday 
was  celebrated  throughout  the  world  and  brcnigbtto 
him  messages  of  love  from  the  tour  quarters  of  the 
globe,  even  being  marked  by  the  publication  of  a 
"Zunz  Jubelscbrift,"  he  felt  that  few  remembered 
his  existence.  David  Kaufmann  alone  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  arousing  in  bim  the  old  interest 
for  Jewish  studies:  and  Steinschneider  was  perhaps 
the  only  one  with  whom  he  maintained  personal 
intercourse.  Ills  thoughts  dwelt  with  her  who  had 
been  his  companion. 

While  all  parties  in  Judaism  have  claimed  Zunz  for 
their  own,  his  Bilile-eritical  epilogue  tn  his  labors  (in 
aletter  to  David  Kaufmann)  justities  the  assumption 
that,  if  he  is  to  be  classified  at  all,  be  must  be  assigned 
a  place  with  Geiger,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
clo.sest  intimacy,  and  to  whose  "Zeitscbrift "  be  was 
a  regular  contributor.  The  end,  superinduced  by  a 
fall,  came  on  March  18,  1886.  To  the  last  he  was  clear 
in  mind  and  in  the  fidl  possession  of  bis  faculties. 

Bibliography;  Letters  and  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of 
tliB  Leiiranstalt  fiirdie  Wissenschaft  des  Judentliums,  Berlin; 
JJas  Buch  Zunz,  a  manuscript  autohioerapliy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  tile  Zunzstiftung;  Kaufmann.  Zi/m2,  in  Alliii  mcine 
Deid^i-hc  liiodfoithie  ;  idem,  in  M<tnnt.sschrift,  x.\xviii.; 
Strodtniann,  H.  Heiite^s  Lehen  int<l  ITVr/fe,  i.;  Maybaum, 
Ansdem  Leben  vnn  Lcopnhl Zuitz,  Berlin,  1894;  Jahrhuch 
fUrJUdischc  Geschichte.  l<.«2-;j;  Zunz,  O.  S.  i.-iii. 
s.  E.  G.  H. 

ZUPH  :  1.  A  Levite,  and  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  prophet  Samuel  (I  Sam.  i.  1) ;  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage. I  Chron.  vi.  11  (.\.  V.  26),  be  is  called  Zophai. 
2.  A  countr3%  perhaps  so  called  because  it  was  in- 
habited by  the  family  of  Zuph  ([  Sam.  ix.  5).  It 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with  Ramathaim-zo- 
phim  (I  Sam.  i.  1),  since  both  places  are  mentioned 
together  with  Mount  Ephraim  (comp.  ib.  ix.  4-5). 
E.  c.  M.  Sel. 
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ZUPNIK,  AARON  HIRSCH  :  Galician  He- 
bicu  uiiil  .1  uiIuii-(kiui.ui  urilii  ;  bnruat  Droliobycz 
e.  l.SoO.  lu  iulditiun  to  editing  the  "' Uroliobyrzer 
Zeittiiij;,"  :x  Jutlao-Genuaii  weekly  begun  iu  1883, 
and  the  "Ziyj-on,"  a  peiiodieal  wliicli  was  at  liist 
devoted  to  Hebrew  lileratine  (irregwlarly  from  1885 
to  1S8S)  and  later  became^  a  monthly  scieutilie  pnb- 
lieaiion  (1896-97),  ZupniU  published  the  following 
worlis;  •' Keduslishat  ha-S]iem "  (Brody,  1807),  a 
historical  novel  depicting  .Jewish  life  in  Spain  and 
adajited  from  Ludwig  Fiji  lippson's"  Jacob  Tirade"  ; 
"Toledol  Abiabani"  (Leinberg,  1809),  biography  of 
Abraliam  Colui,  a  preacher  of  Lcmbcrg;  "  Emet  u- 
.Mislipat"  (Drohobyez,  1883),  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  Joseph  von  Wertheiiner's '■  Jl'idische  Lehre  und 
Ji'idischus  Leben  "  (also  pid)lished  in  Polish  under 
the  title  "Nauka  Zydowska");  "  Vom  Heder  zur 
Werkstatte  "  (ih.  1884),  a  Judico-Germau  novel  deal- 
ing with  Jewisli  life  iu  Galicia;  "Zur  Liisuug  der 
Judenfrage  Durch  die  Juden  "  (Berlin,  1885). 

BuM.iooRAPiiY  :  I.ippe,  liililiniirnjiliisvlieg  Lexicon,  new  sp- 
ri.-s.  1.;  Zeitlin.  liihL  I'lM-Mi.  lulds.  p.  431. 
.1  M.   SiSL. 

ZURICH :  Capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the 
same  name.  Jews  first  settled  there  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  soon  accjuired 
considerabk'  wealth  by  lending  money.  They  paid 
liigli  ta.xes  for  toleration,  but  were  allowed  to  buy 
and  own  houses,  including  the  castle  of  Manegg  on 
the  Utliberg  and  an  estate  in  the  Beekenhof.  On 
the  whole,  they  were  treated  .i'lstly  by  the  govern- 
ment, although  they  were  subject  to  medieval  re- 
strictions, being  obliged  to  wear  the  Ji'Di-.xnuT,  and 
|inibably  also  the  B.\nGE.  Of  Talmudic  authors 
oidy  Jloses  of  Znrich,  the  annotator  of  the  "Se- 
mak  "  of  IsA.\c  hkn'  Joskpii  ok  Cohbeil,  is  known 
(Xeubaiier,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.'  pp.  183-184). 

In  1348  the  Black  Dcalii  brought  about  a  eliange 
in  tlie  condition  of  the  Jews,  who  were  accused  of 
having  poisoned  the  wells.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  chargc<l  with  tlie  murder 
The  Black  of  a  boy,  and  in  1349  a  number 
Death.  of  .lews  were  burned  in  conseijuencc; 
of  tliese  two  calumnies.  Soon  after- 
ward, however,  Jews  again  settled  in  Zurich,  and  in 
1401,  when  those  of  SchatVliaiisen  and  'Winter- 
thur  were  buru'^d  on  account  of  the  murder  of  a  (  hri.s- 
tian  boy  at  Diesseidiofen,  their  colleagues  of  Zurich 
were  protected  by  the  city  coiiueil  against  the  citi- 
zens and  gilds,  althotigh,  for  their  own  security, 
tliey  were  kept  in  conlinement  until  all  danger  was 
over.  The  hostility  of  the  Jieople  and  of  the  gilds 
made  it  impossible,  however,  for  the  council  to  keep 
the  Jews  in  the  town  any  longer,  and  in  the  years 
14'--t.  143o,  and  1430  decrees  of  expulsion  were  issucil 
against  them.  Twocenturi<s  latera  Frankfort  Jew 
naiued  Samuel  Eiron  maih^  a  remark  derogatory  to 
the  founder  of  Cliristianity,  and  was  beheade<l, 
whereupon  it  was  solenudy  proclaimed  throughout 
the  town  that  no  Jew  sliould  again  be  allowed  to 
settle  within  it  tudess  he  had  lirst  received  special 
permission. 

From  that  date.  1034,  until  the  middleof  the  nine- 
teenth century  no  .lews  lived  in  Zurich  :  nor  was  it 
until  the  emancipation  of  their  coreligionists  of 
Aargau   in  l-^OS  that   the   gates  of   the  city  were 

xu.-ir, 


opened  to  them.  Shortly  before  this.  Iiowever,  a 
few  Jews,  mostly  Alsatians,  lived  in  the  suburbs  of 
Zurich,  where  they  founded  a  cemetery.  After  the 
emancipation  Jews   from  Endingen  and    Lengnau, 

the  oidy  two  villages  in  Switzerland 

Emancipa-   in  which  Jews  had  always  been  allow  ed 

tion.  to  live,  migrated  to  Zurich  in  greater 

numbers,  being  followed  by  their 
coreligioni.sts  from  other  countries,  especially  fiom 
the  neighboring  German  states.  Among  the  well- 
known  German  Jews  who  lived  and  died  in  Zurich 
was  Solomon  L.  Stein iiKi.M.  About  1870  tlie  con- 
gregation had  increased  sullicienlly  to  employ  a 
rabbi,  the  lirst  incumbent  being  Jloritz  licvin  (now 
with  the  Reform  Congregation  of  Berlin);  the 
second,  Alexander  Kisch  (now  in  Prague).  In 
1883  a  synagogue  was  built  in  Ldwcnstiasse.  At 
present  {\HI)'))  the  Jewish  population  of  Zurich  is 
about  2,000,  and,  like  the  whole  town,  it  is  of  an 
international  character.  In  Zurich,  as  in  the  rest 
of  Switzerland,  the  Jews  are  absolutely  free  politic- 
ally, but  social  life  is  not  yet  devoid  of  preju- 
dices. The  Cantonal  University  and  the  Swiss  Poly- 
technic Schoid  are  attended  by  many  foreign  Jews 
and  Jewesses,  especially  from  Russia,  and  there  are 
several  Jewish  professors  and  luivat-docents  in  the 
two  faculties.  The  gymnasium  likewise  hasa  Jew 
ish  teacher,  and  two  .Jewish  representatives  sit  in 
the  Cantonal  Council,  although  no  Jew  is  yet  a  mem 
ber  of  the  municipal  government. 

The  Zurich  Jews  are  chiefly  merchants,  while 
the  Polifh  and  Russian  immigrants  are  mostly  pcd 
lers.  The  chief  community  is  the  Israelitische 
Kultusgemeindc,  directed  since  1893  by  Dr.  Litt- 
mann,  and  containing  330  households.  In  addition 
to  this  is  the  Orthodo.x  Israelitische  Religionsge- 
sellscliaft,  which  has  a  room  for  worship  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  and  also  owns  a  cemetery.  A  Jewish 
library  of  several  thousand  volumes  (including  in 
cunabula  and  nianus(-ripls)  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Israelitis-chc  Knltusgemeinde  from  a  bequest 
of  the  historian  Ileidenheim  (who  died  in  Zurich), 
and  presented  to  the  municipal  library. 

Huu.TOfiR.ipiiv:  rirloh.  Siimmliniu  JlUlifdirr  floicliiclUen 
ill  ilir  Siliiniz,  Basel.  174S;  llSr.  Die  Jmloi  Xurich"  im 
MillttiiUir.  in  Ziiriilirr  Ttiitelii  iilnuli  iitif  iliis  Jitlir  ;>>S6"; 
StiliiliiTi,'.  Sliiilieii  zurdcKtliichliilcrJitilin  in  (Ur  Schuciz 
Willinnil  lies  MiltelaUem,  Zurti'h,  IWtt;  IsraelHifches 
Wdchciililatt  far  ilie  Sc/iiiciz,  1.,  Nos.  30.  30. 

D.  E.  Sc. 
ZUBIEL,  MOSES  BEN    SAMUEL:    Mathe- 

matiiian  of  tlie  sevunteenlh  century;  author  of 
"THehaddesh  I.Iodashiiu  "  (Venice,  IC.'iS),  a  calendar 
for  ,')4l4-34  (=  1054-74). 

Bini.iofiRApnv  :  St«lnsdini'lder,  In  Mtmatsschri/t,  x\\x.  49S. 
K.   c.  Jl.   Sei,. 

ZURISHADDAI :  The  father  of  Shelumiel.  a 
chii'f  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  who  was  chosen  to  aid 
.Moses  in  numbering  the  people  (Num.  i.  C;  ii.  12; 
vii.  30,  41;  x.  19). 

E.  o.  II.  H.  P. 

ZUKITA:  Fortitieil  city  of  Castile  on  the  River 
Tajo.  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Pastnma.  It  had 
a  Jewish  community  as  early  as  1137.  when  King 
.Mfonso  VII.  won  it  from  the  Mo<irs;  and  during  the 
Almohade  persecutions  many  Jews  scuipht  refuge 
there.     In  the  charter  granted  the  city  by  Alfonso 


Zutra 
Zweifel 
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VIII  in  1180,  no  distinctions  were  drawn  between 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  ou  Dee.  20,  121o,  tlie  al- 
jama  in  Zurita  was  exempted  from  all  taxation  by 
Henry  I.  of  Castile  in  view  of  tlie  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices made  by  its  members  during  tlie  war,  and  in 
recognition  of  its  faithful  defense  and  improvement 
of  the  fort  entrusted  to  it.  In  1474  this  same  al- 
jama,  whieli  was  so  wealthy  tliat  it  gave  the  king  a 
thousand  doubloons  ("mille  aureos''),  paid,  together 
with  the  aljamas  of  Pastrana  and  Almequera,  two 
thousami  maravedis  iu  taxes. 

BIBLIOGRAPMT :  BoUHn  Acad.  Hist.  xl.  166  ct  .scg.;  Rlos,  HM. 
1.  ;m.  til.  5!W. 
J.  M.  K. 

ZUTKA,  MAR,  I.  :  Exilarch  from  401  to  409. 
He  was  the  successor  of  Mar  Kaliana  and  a  contem- 
porary of  K.  Ashi,  whose  enactments  he  had  to  fol- 
low in  spite  of  his  exalted  position.  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  Nehardeaaud  take  up  his  residence  in  Sura, 
where  he  held  an  anuual  reception  at  the  opening  of 
the  harvest  season  for  the  delegates  of  all  Babylo- 
nian communities,  the  receptions  being  called  "  rigli  " 
(Nmi^J  T'lT  ^i'S'l).  In  addition  Mar  Zutra  received 
various  otlier  delegations  at  Sura.  Nothing  further 
is  known  about  his  career. 

BiBLKKiRAPHT  ;  Griitz.  Gcscli.  Iv.  ^51,  note  3;  Neubauer,  An- 
ecduta.  i.  32-33 ;  Heilpriu,  ."^edcr  ha-Dtirnt.  i.  167ji. 

J.  s.  o. 

ZUTRA,  MAR,  II.:  Exilarch;  born  about  496; 
died  aliout  .520;  ruled  from  512  to  .520.  He  was  the 
son  of  Huna,  who  was  appointed  exilarch  under 
Firuz;  and  lie  was  born  at  the  time  when  Mazdak 
endeavoied  to  introduce  communism  in  all  Persia. 
The  opposition  against  JIar  Zutra,  his  imprison- 
ment, and  his  early  death  have  given  rise  to  a  num- 
ber of  legends.  The  following  anecdote  is  told 
about  his  birth  and  the  events  preceding  it:  Mar 
Zutra's  fatlier  was  engaged  in  constant  strife  with 
his  father-in-law,  the  school  principal  Mar  Hanina, 
because  the  latter  refused  to  obey  the  orders  issued 
by  the  exilarch.  Hanina  was  accordingly  punished 
for  his  disobedience;  and,  being  embittered  and  hu- 
miliated, he  went  into  the  prayer-house  at  night, 
and  there  shed  a  dishful  of  tears,  whereupon  he  fell 
asleep.  He  dreamed  that  he  w:is  in  a  cedar  forest, 
engaged  in  felling  the  trees;  and  when  he  came  to 
the  last  cedar-tree  King  David  appeared  and  forbade 
him  to  fell  it.  On  awakening,  Hanina  learned  that 
the  entire  house  of  the  exilarch  had  peri.shed,  except 
his  daughter,  who  was  pregnant  and  had  been 
spared.  Soon  afterward  she  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
whom  the  grandfather  named  JIar  Zutra,  at  the 
same  time  assuming  personal  charge  of  his  training. 
During  >Iar  Zutra's  infancy  the  exilarchate  was 
administered  by  his  brother-iu-law  Mar  Pahra, 
or  Pal.ida.  The  latter  bribed  King  Kobad  in  order 
that  he  might  remain  in  office ;  but  when  Mar  Zutra 
had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  grandfather  jire- 
sented  him  to  the  king  as  the  legitimate  ruler,  where- 
upon the  monarch  installed  him  as  exilarch.  Mar 
Pahda  opposed  lliis,  but  was  killed  by  a  fly  which 
entered  his  nostril ;  and  after  that  event  the  exi- 
larchs  had  a  fly  on  their  seal. 

Mar  Zutra  took  up  arms  against  the  Persians,  and 
organized  an  uprising  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 


communism,  although  the  king  himself  was  in  favor 
thereof.  The  immediate  cau.se  of  the  upri.sing,  how- 
ever, was  the  assassination  of  the  school  principal 
Isaac,  regaiding  which  no  accurate  information  ex- 
ists. Prom  the  fact  that  Mar  Hanina  took  ])art  iu 
the  struggle,  it  may  be  deduced  that  it  was  of  a  re- 
ligious character.  At  the  head  of  a  company  of  400 
Jewish  warriors  Mar  Zutra  advanced  against  the  op- 
posing Persian  forces;  and  the  battles  fought  by 
him  have  furnished  material  for  various  legends. 
It  is  told  that  a  pillar  of  fire  always  preceded  his 
army;  and  it  is  further  stated  that  JIar  Zutra 
founded  an  independent  Jewish  state,  with  Mahoza 
as  his  residence.  He  ruled  as  an  independent  king, 
and  imjjosed  heavy  taxes  on  all  non-.Iews.  In  spite 
of  his  able  government,  however,  immorality  spread 
among  his  people,  whereupon  the  pillar  of  tire  dis- 
appeared. In  a  subsequent  battle  between  Mar 
Zutra  and  the  Persians  the  former  was  defeated: 
and  both  he  and  his  grandfather  Hanina  were  taken 
prisoners  and  decapitated,  their  bodies  being  sus- 
pended from  crosses  on  the  bridge  at  Mahoza. 

The  account  of  Mar  Zutra's  life  is  based  oua  mix- 
ture of  historic  facts  and  legendary  narratives. 
Thus,  the  description  of  the  uprising  of  the  Jews 
against  Persian  reforms,  the  statement  regarding  the 
prominent  position  held  by  JIar  Zutra,  and  the  ac- 
count of  his  death  are  all  based  on  historical  data, 
whercastlie  storiesof  the  extinction  of  the  exilarchal 
house  are  legendary,  as  are  also  the  dream  of  Hanina 
(which  corresponds  with  that  of  Bostanai)  and  the 
account  of  the  pillar  of  fire.  All  those  legends, 
however,  which  tend  to  prove  that  the  later  rulers 
of  Babylonia  were  usurpers  liave  abasisof  truth,  in- 
asmuch as  JIar  Zutra's  only  son  emigrated  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gesch.  v.  4-6,  note  1 :  Neubauer,  .^liec- 
d<tta.  ii.  76 :  Heilpriu,  Seder  ha^DoroU  i.  167. 

.1.  S.  o.   - 

ZUTRA,  MAR,  BAR  MAR  ZUTRA:  Pal- 
estinian scholar.  On  the  day  of  his  birth  his  father 
was  crucified,  and  his  mother  tied  with  him  to  Pal- 
estine, where  he  was  later  appointed  archipherecite 
(see  Arciiipiierecites).  According  to  Briill,  he  was 
active  in  causing  the  scientific  material  collected  in 
Palestine  to  be  gathered  together  and  examined; 
and  the  Palestinian  Talmud  is  said  to  have  been 
completed  in  his  lifetime.  During  his  term  of  otlice 
the  order  of  Justinian  iu  relation  to  reading  from 
Holy  Scripture  was  ]u-omulgated  :  and  the  first  op- 
posing utterance  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  JIar 
Zutra.  His  place  of  residence  was  probably  Tibe- 
rias, and  by  virtue  of  his  title  he  was  the  official 
leader  of  the  Palestinian  Jews. 

Bibliography:  Briill's  Jahrh.  v.  94-96;  Hellprln,  Seder  ha- 
Dnrot,  i.  173;  Yuhasin.  ed.  Filipowski,  p.  93 ;  Weiss,  Ditr,  Iv. 
2.  3114  :  Griitz,  Ges'ch.  iii.  386. 
.1  S.    O. 

ZUZIM  :  Name  of  an  ancient  people  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xiv.  5  as  residing  iu  Ilam,  the  territory  east 
of  the  Jordan,  and  as  liaviug  been  smitten  by  Chedor- 
laomer.  The  narrator  must  have  supposed  that  the 
Zuzim  were  well  kuown,  for  he  prefixes  the  definite 
article  to  their  name,  though  its  use  may  also 
imply  that  even  to  him  the  nal  iou  was  somewhat  neb- 
ulous.    This  prefix  induced  the  Septuagint  and  the 
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Pesliitta  (or  the  scribe  of  the  copy  undi'ilying  their 
version)  to  read  the  uame  as  au  appellative.  They 
therefore  translate  it  as  "the  strong"  (="ha- 
'izzu/.im  ")  or  "the  mighty"  (=  "ha-'ezuzim  "),  and 
thus  identify  the  people  with  the  Uephaim,  the  giants 
who  occupied  tlie  district  and  who  are  said  to  have 
been  called  "Zamzunuuiin"  by  the  Ainnioniles(l)eut. 
ii.  20).  The  rendering  of  Symniachus  results  from 
a  cotnl)inatiou  of  the  two  names  Zuzim  and  Zam- 
zuminim  (ioa^o/z/icn'),  and  thus  anticipates  tho.se 
modern  scholars  who  maintain  that  the  names  are 
identical,  the  variance  being  due  to  scribal  errors. 
Sayce  ("Higher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict  of  the 
Monuments,"  pp.  160  et  serj. ;  "  E.\pos!tory  Times," 
viii.  403).  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  Gen.  xiv.  is 
a  tran.slation  of  a  Babylonian  document,  advances 
the  hypothesis  that  the  double  spelling  of  the  name 
arose  from  the  iderrtity  of  the  characters  "m  "  and 
'■  w  "  in  IJabylouiau.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to 
coimect  the  name  with  Ziza,  a  military  post  of  the 
Komau  period  (Dillmanu,  "Genesis,"  ad  lac). 

E.  O.  H. 
ZWEIFEL,  LAZAR  (ELIEZER  ZEBI  B. 
DAVID  HA-KOHEN)  :  Russian  apologist  and 
(■ritical  compiler  from  rabbinical  works;  born  at  Mo- 
ghilef  April  1.1.  1815;  died  at  Gluchof  Feb.  18,  1888. 
He  was  a  U'Cturer  in  the  rabbinical  seminary  of  Jito- 
mir  from  l.S.")3  until  the  institution  was  closed  in  1874. 
Zweifel  was  a  collector  of  e.vcerpts  and  (piotations 
from  rabbinical  literature,  which  he  used  in  all  his 
works  to  such  an  extent  that  they  compri.se  about 
three-quarters  of  the  text.  One  large  "yalkut  "  of 
his  compilation  was  burned,  and  only  about  a  tenth 
of  the  original  work  was  saved  from  the  lire  that 
once  destroyed  his  house.  Zweifel  acted  as  a  medi- 
ator an<l  peace-maker  between  the  various  Jewish 
sects,  and  was  especially  iiromincnt  as  a  protector  of 
the  H.vsiDi.M.  He  also  defended  the  Karaites  against 
the  attack  of  Deinard,  and  even  had  a  good  word 
for  Keform  ("Sanegor,"  pp.  38-41,  43).  He  en- 
deavored also  to  give  a  Jewish  coloring  to  Spinoza's 
philosophy,  and  (luoled  fifty  o]iijiicins,  mostof  which, 
including  tliatof  Besht  (B\".\l.  KuK.M-Toii).  were  in 
liarmony  with  the  philosopher,  whiU'  he  himself  con- 
tended that  the  only  dilTcrence  lay  in  the  fact  that 
Spinoza  used  w^ords  without  careful  discrimination 
to  explain  his  system  ("Shalom  'al-Yisrael,"  iii.  43, 
cd.  Wilna,  1873). 

Zweifel  was  a  prolific  writer  and  one  of  the  lirst 
to  use  Talniudicand  idiomatic-  Hebrew  for  the  mod- 
ern jioetry  which  he  freiiuetitly  composed,  stanzas 
being  interspersed  thronghout  his  works.  He  was 
also  a  talenl<(l  and  epigrammalic  Vidilish  author, 
and  some  of  his  iiroductions  in  that  lield  were  piib- 
lislicMl  in  Spector's  "  H.-iusfrcnnd." 

Zweifel  is  best  known  t  hrough  his  apologetic  "  Sha- 
lom 'al-Yisrael."  a  work  in  four  volumes,   two  of 
wlii<li  are  marked  "  part  true."    He  bascil  histlefeuse 
on  the  ground  Unit  "  Bc'slitism"  tnOCL'T^)  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  views exiiresseil  in  the  "  .Moreh  Ne- 
liidiim"of  iMaiiniinides,  the"  Hobol. ha- 
Defense  of    Lebabol  "  of  Bahya,  and  the  "  .Mesillat 
Hasidism.    Yesharim"of   Moses   Luzzalto.     He 
showi'd   also  that  similar  ideas  were 
foiuid  in  Luria's  cabalistic  system,  and  demonstrated 
that  the  Hasidic  miuhagim  were  nwre  repetitions  of 


what  had  already  been  recognized  in  the  Talmud 
and  in  early  literature  by  Philo  and  other  Alexan- 
drian Jews  ("Shalom  "al-Yisrael,"  i.  47a).  He 
claimed,  moreover,  that  the  iirejvuliee  against  the 
Hasidim  and  the  persecutions  which  they  were  forced 
to  endure  at  the  hands  of  their  oppinients  were  as 
unjust  as  the  oppression  of  Jews  by  Christians  (ib. 
vi.  .')9).  He  admitted,  however,  that  Hasidism 
had  changed  somewhat  since  the  time  of  Besht,  and 
that  the  rank  and  tile  of  those  who  professed  Hasi- 
dism no  longer  strictly  followed  the  ancient  path. 
He  accordingly  urged  the  leading  rabbis  or  zaddi- 
kim,  es|)ecially  R.  Mordecai  of  Czernobel,  B.  Israel 
of  Hazun,  and  ]{.  ^lendel  of  Lubawicz,  to  instruct 
their  thousands  of  adherents  to  weed  out  the  idlers 
among  them,  and  to  refrain  from  denunciations 
and  appeals  to  the  government  in  their  petty  (juar- 
rels,  likewise  imploring  them  to  cease  introducing 
innovations  into  miidiagim  (ih.  iii.,  end,  ed.  Wilna). 
Zweifel  was  bitterly  criticized  by  the  Maskilim  for 
his  apologetics  and  panegyrics  of  the  Hasidim.  i.Iay- 
yim  Selig  Slonimski,  his  colleague  in  the  rabbinical 
seminary,  made  a  ]nililie  protest,  de- 
Replies  to  daring  that  Zweifel's  opinion  was  not 
Zweifel.  shared  by  the  faculty  and  that  he 
trusted  it  wotdd  make  no  impression 
on  the  students  ("Ha-5Ieliz,"  viii.,  No.  37;  comp. 
also  Nos.  42-4."),  47).  Some  remarked  that  his  name 
Zweifel  (=  "doubt")  was  indicative  of  his  wavering 
and  unbalanced  mind,  and  J.  L.  Gordon  hesitated  to 
take  Zweifel  seriously  ("Iggerot  Yeleg,"  ii.  277), 
while  Isaac  Hirsch  Weiss  regarded  liis  efforts  to 
harmonize  the  factions  as  unavailing,  all  refutation 
of  false  accu.sations  against  Jews  in  general  being 
superrtuous  or  useless,  though  he  admitted  Zweifel's 
good  intentions  and  the  value  of  his  works  taken 
as  a  whole  ("  Ha-Asif,"  iii.  152). 

The  works  of  Zweifel  areas  follows:  (1)  "Mimwm 
we-'Ugab,"  containing  a  poetical  introduction  iu 
which  the  numerical  value  of  the  let- 
Works,  ters  of  each  line  is  1,85G  (the  year  of 
issue),  notes  on  various  passjiges  of  the 
Bible  and  Talmud,  poems,  and  a  collection  of  say- 
ings entitled  "Pirkede  B,  Elie/,er  ha  Ksitan  "  (Wil- 
na, 1858):  (2)  "Mu.sar  Ab,"  containing  the  letter  of 
admonition  addressed  by  Maimonides  to  his  son 
Abraham,  the  ethical  will  of  Jndah  ibn  Tibbon  to 
his  son  Samuel,  together  with  notes  and  exi)lana- 
tions,  and  150  proverbs  iJitomir.  18G5):  (3)  "Parties 
Riramonim,"  explanalionsof  legendary  liaggadot  in 
the  Talmud,  by  Sliem-Tob  Shaprul  (lirst  ed..  Sab- 
bionetta,  15.54).  edited  with  an  introduction  and  re- 
marks (Jilomir.  18()l>);  (4i  "Likkule  Zebi,"  u collec- 
tion of  remarks  on  the  Bible  and  Midrash  by  Hirsch 
Zebi  Scgall  of  Kovno,  edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  ((7<.  18()0);  (5)  "Tushiyyah."  stories  and  po 
ems,  chieliv  translations  from  Bussian  and  German 
(ib.  1867);  (B)  "Homer  be- Yad  ha-Yozer,"  an  elhico- 
philosophieal  commentary  on  I'appitdieim's  lilnr 
giealhynui"  Ki  llinne  Ka  Homer"  forlhc  eve  of  Vom 
Kippur,  with  notes,  a  eulogy  on  Solomon  LiM)  Ha- 
poport,  and  similar  material  (Oi.  I8(i8);  (7)  "Sha- 
lom "al-Yisrael"  (i,-iii..  part  1.  ih.  I8li8-70:  iii., 
part  2,  Wilna,  1873:  iv.,  Jitomir,  1873;  coini>.  J.  S. 
Trachtmann  in  "Ha  Karmel,"  1873.  No.  11):  (8) 
"Bet   Middot."    moral    and    ethical    teachings    by 
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.Tacol)  Li)!)  Margoliotli,  with  nntcs  (Jitniiiir,  1870); 
(!))  •'Hcslibnu  sbyl  'Oliini,"  ou  tlicodic-y  (Warsaw, 
1878);  (10)  "Nezah  Yismel,"  the  vitality  of  the 
Jewish  nation  explaiiu'd  by  the  teachings  of  Juda- 
ism (St.  Petersburg.  1884;  reprint  from  Zederbaum's 
"Meliz  Ehad  Miuni  Elef");  (11)  "Sauegor,"  a  de- 
fense against  the  aeeu.sation  of  materialism  and  Tal- 
nnulie  Judaism,  divided  into  five  sections  and  giv- 
ing historical  explanations  (Warsaw,  1885;  2d  ed., 
Wiina,  1894;  cornp.  J.  L.  FreidUin  in  ""  ICeneset  Yis- 
rael."  i.  243;  Berdyczewski,  in  "Bet  lia-Midrash."  i. 
87);  and  (12)  "'dlam  Katan,"  or  "Klein  Welti'l." 
a  Yifhlish  poem  reprinted  from  "Ha-Zofeh  "  (Lon- 
don, 1894).  Zweifei  wrote  also  numerous  articles 
for  the  Hebrew  weeklies  and  magazines. 

Zweifel's  granddaughter  Pauline  Zweifei  is  an 
opera-singer  of  international  reputation.  She  grad- 
uated from  the  Warsaw  Conservatorium,  made  her 
debut  at  Milan,  and  sang  at  the  opera  hou.se  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  1905. 

Bibliography?    Ha-Mid.mi'h  -xxxii.,  Nos.  41-4.5;    Ha-Meliz, 
18SS.  No.  :i8:  Hii-AxH\  V.  214;  Oziir  )ia-Sf/)-»,(,,  Iv.  373-a76 ; 
Paperna,  in  Srfir  /ih-.S/kuik/i,  19UU,  pp.  63  et  set/.;  ZBitlin, 
BibL  Post-Mendds.  p.  431. 
H.   R.  J.    D.    E. 


ZWEIFEL,  PAUL :  German  gynecologist ; 
born  at  Hiiugg,  near  Zurich,  Switzerland,  June  30, 
1848;  educated  at  the  University  of  Zurich  (M.D, 
1871).  In  1871  lie  received  the  "  venia  legend!"  at 
the  University  of  Strasburg,  where  he  had  alreadj' 
become  assistant  in  the  gynecological  institute.  In 
1876  he  was  appointed  professor  of  gynecology  at 
the  University  of  Erlangeu,  and  in  1887  he  was 
transferred  to  Leipsic.  He  has  the  title  "Gelieimer 
Medizinal-Rat." 

Zweifei  has  contributed  over  one  hundred  mono- 
graphs to  medical  journals.  Among  his  many  works 
may  be  mentioned  :  "  Ueber  den  Verdauungsapparat 
der  Neugeborenen  "  (Strasburg.  1874);  "Lelirbuch 
der  Operativen  Geburtsht'dfe  "  (Stuttgart,  1881.  ap- 
peared as  "Lelirbuch  der  Geburtshulfe,"  //).  1S!!I7, 
5th  ed.  1901) ;  "  Der  Einliu.ss  der  Aerztlichcn  Thiltig- 
keit  auf  die  Bevolkeruugsbewegung "  (tb.  1887); 
"Die  Symphyseotomie "  {ib.  1893);  and  "Aetio- 
logie.  Prophylaxis  uud  Therapie  der  Rachitis"  {ib. 
1900). 

BlBLiOfiRAPIiv  :  Pagel,  Bioy.  Lcc;  Mejiers  Konvermtions- 
Lexikiin;  Brockhaus  Konversaliuiis-Lemknn . 
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With  this  the  concluding  volume  of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Compact 
fulfil  the  promise  made  to  their  subscribers  nearly  eight  years  ago  to  supply  the  world  at  large  with  a  full 
account  of  the  history,  views,  and  sociology  of  the  Jewish  people  from  their  appearance  in  history  down 
to  the  present  da}'.  The  publishers  feel  that  the}'  may  claim  to  have  carried  out  their  promise  unstintingly, 
and  with  sole  rcganl  to  thoroughness  of  workmanship.  A  few  figures,  which  may  be  interesting  in  them- 
selves, will  suffice  to  substantiate  this  claim.  The  promise  was  made  to  provide  twelve  volumes  con- 
taining 8,000  pages  supplied  by  400  contributors,  aud  embellished  by  2,000  illustrations.  The  twelve  volumes 
contain  8,573  pages,  written  by  605  contributors,  and  supplemented  by  3,464  illustrations,  a  large  number 
of  them  full-page,  with  a  considerable  number  of  photogravures,  and  33  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  lith- 
ographic process  in  colors.  Of  the  merits  of  the  work  it  is  scarcely  the  publishers'  place  to  speak,  but  the  uni- 
versal verdict  of  the  press  of  the  world  has  been  that  it  presents  its  subjects  in  fulness  of  detail  and 
with  perfect  impartiality  of  treatment.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editorial  board  to  present  all  sides  of 
Jewish  life  from  every  standpoint  held  by  any  important  section  of  the  Jewish  community.  Imperfec- 
tions there  must  needs  be  in  a  work  of  this  scope,  which  has  absolutely  no  forerunners  by  which  it  can  be 
checked ;  but  care  has  been  taken  to  reduce  these  to  a  minimum  by  every  device  that  has  been  suggested  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  editorial  board  or  the  experience  of  the  publishing-house.  In  cases  of  doubt  resort 
was  had  to  the  advice  of  the  boards  of  consulting  editors  in  Europe  and  America,  especially  on  matters  of 
general  policy.  During  the  making  of  the  Encyclopedia  the  American  board  was  unfortunately  decreased 
by  the  regretted  deaths  of  Dr.  51.  Mielziner  and  Dr.  M.  Jastrow,  the  latter  of  whom  to  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  was  editor  of  the  Talmudic  Department,  and  who  showed  his  interest  in  the  work  by  remaining 
a  consulting  editor  till  his  death.  The  foreign  board  lost  Prof.  Aloritz  Lazarus,  Dr.  Eude  Lolli,  and  Dr. 
Kayserling,  the  last  of  whom,  besides  acting  as  a  consulting  editor,  contributed  the  largest  number  of  arti- 
cles to  the  Encyclopedia  of  all  contributors  other  than  the  office  stalT. 

The  8,108,957  words  the  presentation  of  which  this  volume  completes  have  been  selected  for  the 
reader  from  the  9,630,211  that  were  supplied  by  the  contributors;  or,  in  other  words,  one  word  out  of  every 
si.x  has  been  eliminated  in  order  to  present  the  fullest  amount  of  information  within  the  space  limits.  By 
this  use  of  the  pruning-knife  the  alphabetical  division  of  the  volumes  was  made  to  coincide  almost  exactly 
with  the  schedule  laid  down  before  the  first  volume  was  issued.  In  this  way  alone  it  became  possible  to 
treat  subjects  in  the  later  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  just  as  much  fulness  as  those  in  the  earlier  volumes. 

As  promised  in  the  first  volume,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  repeat  herewith  the  list  of  stanch 
friends  of  The  Jewish  Encyclofedi.a.  who  by  their  loyal  trust  have  rendered  the  production  of  these 
volumes  practicable.  In  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  addressed  in  the  first  place  to  a  special  public,  the 
support  of  that  public  during  the  progress  of  the  work  is  as  necessary  for  its  adequate  completion  as  is  the 
literary  ability  of  the  editorial  board  or  the  executive  capacity  of  the  publishing-house.  The  promises  of 
the  list  of  patrons  contained  in  the  first  volume  encouraged  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  to  undertake 
the  work;  the  fulfilment  has  enabled  them  to  carry  it  through  to  what  may  be  fairly  termed  a  triumphant 
conclusion.  They  hereby  render  their  thanks  to  those  who  throughout  this  arduous  undertaking  have 
stood  by  their  side  as  silent  but  very  efficacious  helpers. 

Unfortunately,  great  discrepancies  exist  between  the  former  list  and  that  now  presented  to  the  reader. 
Through  misunderstanding,  tlirough  ill  health,  or  through  failure  of  means,  a  number  of  the  original  subscri- 
bers found  themselves  unable  to  carry  out  their  engagements,  aud  at  one  time  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
had  in  view  the  suspension  of  the  work  owing  to  this  lack  of  support.  At  this  juncture  a  number  of 
public-spirited  gentlemen  in  America  undertook  to  guarantee  the  sale  of  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  the 
Encyclopedia,  and  others  in  England,  headed  by  Sir  Isidore  Spielmann,  made  an  earnest  and  successful 
appeal  for  increased  subscription.  Thus  encouraged,  the  Funk  ifc  WagnallsCompany  determined  to  continue 
in  a  task  which,  if  it  promised  no' adequate  profit,  seemed  to  them  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  higher  life 
of  America  and  of  the  world.  Sustained  by  the  support  of  these  gentlemen,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany have  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  editorial  board  in  their  entirety,  and 
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trust  that  the  work  now  presented  to  the  reader  is  a  worthy  outcome  of  American  constructive  scholar- 
ship and  of  American  publishing  enterprise. 

The  names  of  the  American  public-spirited  gentlemen  referred  to  above  are  as  follows: 
NATHAN  BIJUR  LOUIS   MARSHALf.  LOUIS   STERN 
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L.  N.  HERSHFIELD  JAMES   SPEYER  MAYER   SULZBERGER 

ADOLPH   LEWISOHN  LEOPOLD  STERN  FELIX  M.  WARBURG 

LEONARD   LEWISOHN 

(Deceased) 


New  Yokk,  Dec,  1905. 
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Friedman,  Chas.  J New  York  City 

J  riedman,  D.  S.        Montreal,  Canada 

Friedman.  David  L New  York  City 

Friedman,  Edward New  York  City 

Friedman,  Fritz  .     New  York  City 

Friedman,  H.,  M.D New  York  Cty 

Friedman,  H.  b. Philadelphia.  Pa 

Friedman,  Harris New  'i'ork  City 

Friet  man,  Harry Baltimore,  Md. 

Friedman,  Hyman New  York  City 

Friedman,  Hyman Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex 

Frie<  man.    I San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Friedman.  Isaac New  York  City 

Friedman,  J.   A Mobile,   Ala. 

Friedman,  J.  L Albany.  N.  Y 

Friedman,  J   L     Paducah,  Kv 

Friedman,  Josef      New  York  City 

Frie,  man,    Joseph New    Vork    Ci  y 

Friedman,  Julius Detroit,   Mich 

Friec  man.  L  .  .  .    Brooklyn    N.  Y 

Fr.edman,  Lee  H Boston.  Mass 

Friedman,    Leo. New   York   City 

Friedman.    Louis Pensacola.    Fla 

Friedman,  ME Tawas  City,  Mich 

Friedman,    Max .    Pittsburg,    Pa 

Fr.et  nian.  Max  H New  York  City 

Friedman,  Morris Providence,  R.  I 

Friedman,  Morris Schenectady,  NY 

Friedman,  Myer Las  Vegas.  N.  MeV 

Friedman,  Nathan New  ^V  ri-  r'T,, 

Friedman,  S" ! ! !  ! !  ! ! !  ! ! !  1 !  !  l^onkers,' N^  Y^^ 

F^IS^n'  I""""*!' Cleveland,    Ohio 

l!:i"i™?"'  ^'"""f' New  York  City 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
New  Vork  City 
.  Boston,  Mass. 
.  .  Denver,  Colo. 


Friedman,  Rev,  Samuel 

Friedman,  Samuel,  M.D '. 

Friedman,  Sig.  C 

Friedman,   Rev.  Dr.  Wiliiam'  S  ' 

Frieman,  Edward .New "Yark  Wy 

FrinblkttVB ,New.YorkCity 
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Frohi 


n.  Daniel ..*.,'....'*."..  Ne 


'ort,  Iowa 


Fros?''' S^'w  ■■■"■■'•'••'•"■"•'■'■••'•■'■'•••'■'■'•■' H^tom    Texas 

Fuhrman    Abe    ^!,;h     "'%*'■?• 

Fiihs     r     M  n .Camden,   N.   J. 

Fuirman:   Le^n ^R°t'^"'  '^  m^h' 

Fulchinsky,  W W  T'l'  r'f 

Furman.   M.    M ^"7.,}  '"'^  "^J '^ 


Gabriel,  Robt.  . .         Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gaehelein.  Rev.  A.  C New  York  City 

Gaeldgaeler,  M Toronto,  Canada 

Oalantiere,    J Chicago     111 

Galbenewitz,  Benjamin  G.,  M.D ■.'.Boston.  Mass! 

Ga  inski,  B. f^^^  y^^i^  ^Ky 

rlu"f>^'-  f"-^ S'"""  City,  Iowa 

Ga   ,  Charles  G Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gallert,  Alark    .  Brookline.  Mass. 

Gamson.  Emil,  M.D Bayonne,  N    J. 

f;^"'=',A    •  „  ■  •  •„  V New  York  City 

Garbelein    Rev.  H.  C New  York  City 

Gardner    M .    Montreal.  Canada 

Garfiel    Charles New  York  City 

Garfunkel.  Aaron   New  York  City 

Gartenstein.    Jacob_ Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Gartman,  Leo  N..  M.D Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Gartner.  Isidore New  Vork  City 

Gassner    L      ...    New  York  City 

Gates.   Ferdinand Memphis.   Tenn. 

Gatzert,    August Chicago,    III. 

Gaulsic    Max New  Vork  City 

Gaus,  Leo. New  York  City 

Gautseher,  A New  Vork  City 

Geiger,  S. New  Vork  City 

Geilich,  S New  Vork  City 

Ge  ber,  L.      , Toronto.  Canada 

Ge  bwak.s.  Elias New  Vork  City 

Ge  dzaeler    M  .       Toronto.  Canada 

Gem,  William  H SpringHeid.  Mass. 

Ge  ler,  Emanuel Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Gellis,  Henry New  York  City 

Gemeiner   b. New  Vork  City 

Genser.  Miss  Bessie  B Montreal.  Canada. 

German.<iky,  A    L New  Vork  City 

Germansky,  H.  B Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Germansky,  L New  York  City 

Germanus,   D    Portland.   Ore. 

Gernsbacher,  H, Fort  Worth.  Texas 

Gernsheimer,  R New  Vork  City 

Gershe  .  George New  York  City 

Gershel,  Henry East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Gerson,    B  ■  .  . Pensacola.   Fla. 

Gerst  e,  Mrs.  Hannah San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gerst  ey,  Mrs.  Henry Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gerst  ey,    Louis Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Gerstley    W  illiam Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Gerzog,  George.  New  Vork  City 

Getlag,  Sehg  Richard New  York  City 

Geyurz,  Philip Portland.  Ore. 

Ghinger,  Joe .  .      New  Vork  City 

Gibbons.    His    Eminence   James   Cardinal.    Baltimore,    Md 

Gidden,    Herman   M Boston,   Mass. 

Gilbert,  John  Mdls New  Vork  City 

Gi  bman,  M New  Vork  City 

Gi  Iman.  Bernard New  Vork  City 

Gilmore,    Samuel   L New    Orleans,    La. 

Gimbe  ,  Ben Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gimbel,  Lsaac Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ginsberg,  A.  New  Vork  City 

Gmsberg.  Adolph Baltimore.  Md. 

Ginsberg,  David New  Vork  City 

Ginsberg,  George New  Vork  City 

Gmsberg,  H New  Vork  City 

Ginsberg,   J Springfield,   Mass. 

Ginsberg.  J Sacramento,  Cal. 

Gmsberg,   S Baltimore,    Md. 

Ginsburg,  Abraham New  Vork  City 

Ginsburg,  Bernard Detroit,  Mich. 

Ginsburg,    Joshua,    M.D Chicago     III 

Ginsburg,  M.  Ph Chicago,  III! 

Ginsburger,  Emd New  York  City 

Gintzler,  H Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Ginzberg,  Albert  A Boston,  iMa.ss. 

Ginzberg,  Louis,  Ph.D New  York  City 

Ginzburg.  Alexander New  York  City 

Girsdansky.  Max,  M.D New  York  City 

Gitkm,  Joseph Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Gitte  son,  A.  D Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gittelson,  N.  L Montreal,  Canada 

G  adstone.  D.  H Durham,  N.  C. 

G  adstone.  David New  Vork  City 

G laser.    Rev.    Hyman Boston.    Mass. 

G  aser.    M Boston.    Ma-ss. 

S,  *"'•  ft="''y New  York  City 

G  ass    M      St.   Louis,  Mo. 

G  attke.  Max Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Glauber     M..    Chicago.    III. 

G  ick,  Bernard New  Vork  City 

G  ickman,  M New  Vork  City 

G  ickman,   Moses Montreal,   Canada 

G  ickman,  P Montreal,  Canada 

G  ickman,  T        Montreal,  Canada 

G  icksman.  Nathan Milwaukee.  Wis. 

G  obus.  James Brooklyn.  N.  V. 

G  ottstein    Joseph Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Glou,  Isidor Plymouth,  Pa. 
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Glover.    Rev.    A.    Kingstey Auburn.    Cal. 

Gluce?^.  David New  York  Citv 

GlucK,  Kev.  Dr.  B Newnrk,  .\.  J. 

Cluck,  bam New  Vork  City 

GIucK,  Samuel New  \  ork  City 

Gluckman.  Saul  (deceased) Jersey  City,  N.J, 

Gluskin,  K.,  D.D.S New  York  City 

Gluttstein.  Joseph  G Pitt.sburg,  Pa. 

Godrliaux,     ,\lbert New    Orleans,     La. 

Godc-haux,    Mrs,    Charles New    Orleans,    La, 

Godcliaux,    Emil New   (Orleans.   La. 

CJcidfrey,  Frank .^ -Memphis,  Tenn. 

Coding,   J.   Q Worcester,   Mass. 

Godinski,  S,  M W  orcester.  Mass. 

Goebricher.    M Conneaut ,   Ohio 

Goe;)p.  Judith Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Goes.   George  W Milwaukee,  VVis. 

Goetz.   Joseph Newark.   N.   J. 

Cold,    Isidore Jersey  City.   N.   J. 

Gold,  Louis New  York  City 

Gold,  Morris New  York  City 

Goldansky.  H Denver,  Colo. 

Goldberg,  A Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

G(.ldlK-rg.  .Aaron Maiden.  Mass. 

(;o|  ibsTK,  Abraham New  York  City 

GoliiinTg,    ,\l.)rabam    New  Orleans,  La. 

G.ildb^Tg.  Albert  A East  Boston.  Mass. 

(iuMli-Tg.  lien Chicago,    III. 

(iol-11)  Tg,   Prank Springfield,  Ohio 

C.Mb  Tg,  G Oklahoma  City,  O.  T. 

Goidb.Tg,    H Chicago,    111. 

Goid.M-rg.  H.  S.  W Chicago.  III. 

(.Johib.Tg.  Harris Boston,  Mass. 

(Jold  )  rg,  Henry,  M.D New  York  City 

Gol  lli-rg.  1 New  York  City 

Go!  liiiTg,  I Trenton,  N.  J. 

(i(jld  > -rg,    Isaac Kalamazoo,   Mich. 

(Joldl)  rg.  Isaac New  York  City 

C!<il  li  Tg.  Jacob  A Chicago.  III. 

GoM  >erg,  Joseph Charleston,  S.  C. 

GoMbfTg.   Joseph   M Alexandria,  La. 

GoldbtTg.  Lewis New  York  City 

Goldberg,  M Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GoMberg,  M.  A.,  M.D New  York  City 

Goldberg,  Manuel New  York  City 

Goldberg,  Max New  York  City 

GoldlxTg.  Max Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Goldberg,  Robert New  York  City 

(;oIdl)erg,  S New  York  City 

Goldberg.  S.  W East  Orange,  N.  J. 

G<)l'II)erg,    Samuel '.Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Goldberg,  Samuel  B Chicago.  111. 

(loldljcrg,  W Hamilton,  ('anada 

f loldliorg.  William  Victor New  York  City 

GoldluTgtT.  M..  M.D New  York  City 

GoIdlHTger,  Samuel New  York  City 

Gf)ldl)lutn,    K Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Goldburg.  E Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Goiillfiirg,    Morris  L Chicago,   HI. 

Goldi',  Morris New  York  City 

Golden.  Alljcrt  A Boston,  Mass, 

Gohlenberg,  Sirs,  Moses Baltimore,  Md. 

Goldcnberg.  Mrs.  Rose New  York  City 

Goldenkranz.  Solomon,  M.D New  York  City 

Goldenstein.  I.  S Montreal,  Canada 

Gf)Idfarb,   Rev.  .Jacob Washington,  Pa. 

Goldfogle,  Hon.  Henry  M New  York  City 

Goldisli.  S St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Goldnian.  A Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gol'linan,  .Aaron Detroit,  Mich. 

Goldman.  H,  L New  York  City 

G'.ldiiian.  Charles.,  M.D New  York  City 

Goldman.  Edwin  W New  York  City 

Goldman.  Henry Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Goldnian.  Henry  C New  York  City 

GoMiriaii.  Henry  E New  York  City 

GMidnian,  Herman New  York  City 

Goldman.  I Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Goldman.  J Charleston,  S.  C. 

Goldman.  Joseph Baltimore,  Md. 

(ioldman,   Louis  J Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Goldman,  M New  York  City 

Gol<|jnan.  Marcus New  York  City 

Goldman.  S Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Goldman,  S.  L Bradford.  Pa. 

GoUlman.  Simon Phila(ielphia,  Pa. 

Goldman,    T Torras,    La. 

Goldmark.  Leo Paterson,  N,  J. 

Goldring.    N Pensarola.    Khi. 

Goltlsohniidt.  Abraham .New  York  (-ity 

Goldsrhmidt.  Hernhard New  Y'ork  City 

Gol.ls<-h?aidt.  William New  York  City 

Goldsmitli,  Adolph New  York  City 

C;ol  Nmitti,  August New  York  C'lty 

GoliNmith.  H,  M Cnrnegic.  Pa. 

Goldsmith,  Benjamin  J Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 

GoMsmith,  F New  York  City 

Gr>ldsmith,  Frederick New  York  City 

Goldsmitli,  Henry New  York  City 


Goldsmith.  J Cleveland,  Ohio 

(ioldsmith.    Joseph Harrisburg.    Pa, 

Goldsriutli.    Sirs.    L Chicago,    IlL 

Gol.lsmith,  M Cleveland,  Ohio 

GuldMiiith,  Mever  B Baltimore,  Md. 

Gold->imtii.  Milton New  York  City 

Goldsmith,  Theresa New  York  City 

Goldsmith.  Z.  A Troy.  N.  Y. 

Goldstein,  .\aron Dallas,  Texas 

Goldstein,  Charles  J New  York  City 

Goldstein,  David New  York  (Jity 

Goldstein.  H.  1 Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Goldstein.  I.  S Montreal,  Canada 

Goldstein.  Jacob New  York  City 

Goldstein,  Jacob.  M.D New  York  City 

Goldstein,  Jacob  W^ Minneapolis.  Minn. 

GoId>tein,   Joseph Gullport,    Miss. 

GoUlstein.  Louis Boston,  Ma-ss. 

Goldstein,  Louis New  York  City 

Goldstein.  Louis  L New  York  City 

Goldstein.  M.  A Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Goldstein,  Max Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Goldstein.  Max Y'oungstown.  Ohio 

Goldstein,  Meyer  A New  York  City 

Goldstein,  Nathan Greenville,  Mis.'<. 

Goldstein,  PhiUp Newark.  N.  J. 

Goldstein,   Rubein Rochester,  N.   Y. 

Goldstein.   S Detroit.    Mich, 

Goldstein.    Rev.   S Montreal,   Canada 

Goldstein,  Sam '.  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Goldstein,  Sam  I Worcester,  Ma.ss. 

Goldstein,  Samuel  L Youngstown.  Ohio 

(ioUlston,  Israel  J Homestead,  Pa. 

Goldstone,    D New    Haven,   Conn. 

Coldstone,   Harry Cohoes,   N.   Y. 

Goldstone,  J.  A Utica.  N.  Y, 

Goldstone,  Morris  R Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Goldwasser,  J.  Edwin New  York  City 

Goldwater,  Ephraim  Bert New  York  City 

Goldwater,    Morris Prescott.    Ariz. 

Golilbery.  Samuel Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Golland,   M.,   M.D St,   Louis,   Mo. 

Goruberg,  Max  B,,  M.D Providence.  R.  I. 

Gombotz,  1  gnat 2 New  York  City 

Gonsior,  Nathan Chicago,  111, 

Goodfcllow.  L,  M New  York  City 

Goodfrietl.  Ignatius  L.,  M.D New  York  City 

Goodfriond,  Jacob New  York  City 

Goodfriend.  M.  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Goodfriend,  Meyer New  \  ork  City 

Goodhart,  P.  J New  York  City 

Goodheart,  LawTencc Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Goodman,   David  N Cleveland,  Ohio 

Goodman,    E Seattle,    Wash. 

Goodman,  H.,  Jr Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Goodman,  Jacob New  York  City 

Goodman,  Jos.  J Coalesville.  Pa. 

Goodman,  M Youngstown.  Ohio 

Goodman,  Maurice New  York  City 

Goodman,   Max   P Clevelami,  Ohio 

Goodman.  Mrs.  Samuel Boston.  Ma.ss. 

Goodstein,    A Denver.   Colo. 

(Joorlstein.  Esther Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Goodstone,  Morris  A.,  M.D Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Goorin,  C,  B Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Gordo,  Isaac .New  York  City 

Gordon,   Abraham New    London,   Conn. 

Gordon,    Rev.    B Chicago,    111. 

Gordon,  Benjamin  L.,  M.D Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Gor(lon,  George  J.,  M.D Minneapohs,  .Minn. 

Gordon,  H.  B Boston,  Mass. 

Gordon,   Harry Boston,  Mass. 

Gordon,    Jacob Boston,    Mass. 

Gordon,   Moses Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Gordon.    Paul Baltimore.    Md. 

Gordon,  Phineas New  York  City 

( lordon,  Samuel Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Gortinkel.  S Providence,    R,   I. 

Gnrfinkell,    L Allegheny,    Pa. 

flortinkle.  Joseph  I Chelsea.  Niass. 

Gothlierg.  H New  York  City 

Gottdiener.    H Gabon.   Ohio 

(nittesman.  M.,  M.D New  York  City 

Gollhelf,  Phihp New  York  City 

Gottlieb,  A Flushing.  N.  Y. 

Gottlieb,  Abraham New  Yt»rk  City 

Gottlieb,  Edward New  York  City 

Gottlieb,  Edward  O New  York  Cily 

Gottlieb,  Henry New  York  City 

(Mittlieb,  Herman New  York  City 

Gottlieb,  J New  York  City 

Gottlieb,  Louis  S New  York  Cily 

Gottschull,  Simon New  York  Cily 

(ioltscher,  Simon New  York  Cily 

Gotlstein.  K Seattle.  Wiish. 

(  Mitt-lein.  M Si'altle.  Wh-mIi. 

GonMie.  Mux New  York  City 

Goward.  Cieorge Phitadelriltia,  Pa. 

Grabcnheimer,   H New  Orleans,   La. 
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Grabonheimer,  N New  \  ork  City 

GrabfeUler,  S Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Grabusky.  Hyiiiau  Leo Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Graboy,  yamuel Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Grafman,  Rev.  Saul Pitt.sburg.  Pa. 

Granbait.  Samuel Albany,  N.  V. 

Granst_'in,   Ephraim Ghicopee,   RIass. 

Gra-ssman,  I Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Graupner.  Edward  V/ New  York  City 

Grcan,  Alexandre  M New  York  City 

Green.  Alexander New  Y'ork  City 

Green,  Max Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Green.  Samuel New  York  City 

Greenabuum.    Emanuel Seaford,   Del. 

Greenbaum,    Jacob Saa   Francisco.    Cal. 

Greenbaum,  Jacob  II New  York  City 

Greenbaum,  Joseph New  York  City 

Greenbaum,  Leon  E Baltimore,  Md. 

Greenbaum,  M Cleveland,  Ohio 

Greenbaum,  Samuel New  York  City 

Greenberg,  A.  B New  York  City 

Greenberg,  Abraharu New  York  City 

Greenberg,  Abram Koche^iter,  N.  Y. 

Greenberg,   C.   A Republic.   Wash. 

Greenberg,  Henry New  York  City 

Greenberg,  Herman New  York  City 

Greenberg,  J New  York  City 

Greenberg.  Jacob.  . New  Y'ork  City 

Greenbtrg.  Jacob New  Y'ork  City 

Greenberg,  Max New  Y'ork  City 

Greenberg,  Meyer New  Y'ork  City 

Greenberg.  Moses Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Greenberg.  Philip St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Greenberg,  R Ironton,  Ohio 

Greenberg,   S Austin,    Tex. 

Greenberg,  S.  S St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Greenberg,  Simon Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Greenberg,  William Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 

Greenburg,  Uev.  Dr.  William  H Dallas,  Tex. 

Greenebaum,  E Chicago,  111. 

Greenebaum,  Emil San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Greenebaum,  F New  York  City 

Greeneliaum,  H.  E Chicago,  111. 

Greenebaum,  Henry Chicago,   111. 

Greenebaum,    I San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Greenebaum,  M San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Greenebaum,  Moses  E Chicago,  III. 

Greenebaum,   Sigmund San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Greenewaid.  B.  F Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Greenewald,  David  (' Bradford.  Pa. 

Greenewaid.  Hon.  Joseph  C Bradford,  Pa. 

Greenfield,  Bernard  il.,  M.D Newark,  N.  J. 

Greenfield,  Leo New  York  City 

Greenfield,  Rev.  Samuel New  York  City 

Greengard,  Ben Chicago,   111. 

Greenhouse,  Martin  E Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Greenhut,   H.   J Pensacola,   Fla. 

Greensfelder.   Bernard St.    Louis.   Mo. 

Greensson,  Saul Bluefield.  \V.  \'a. 

Grcenstein,  Marx  B New  York  City 

Greenstein,  Morris Wilkesbarre.  Pa. 

Greenstone.  Rev.  Julius  H New  ^'ork  City 

Greenstone,  Meyer.  .  .  h, Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Greenwald,    David    C Bradford,    Pa. 

Greenwald.    Mayor  Joseph  C Bradford.    Pa. 

Greenwald,  Oscar Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gresser,  Jo.seph Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gribbel,  John Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gribeschock.  L.  A..  D.D.S New  York  City 

Gries,  Rev.  Moses  J Clevelani.1.  Ohio 

GrifTith,  Rev.  G Columbus,  Wis. 

Grinberg,    H Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Grinberg,  S McKeesport.   Pa. 

Groden.  ^lorris Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Grodzinsky.  Jacob Pittsliurg,  Pa. 

Groginsky,  P.  H.,  M.D New  York  City 

Groll.  Charles  M New  York  City 

Gronbart,  Samuel Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gronfield,  Emma New  York  City 

Grosberg,   Oscar Sharon,   JIass. 

Grosner,  Morris New  York  City 

Grosner,  Sam New  York  City 

Gross,  Ignatz Scranton.  Pa. 

Gross,  J Necedah,  Wis. 

Gross,  Jonas Cleveland.  Ohio 

Gross,  Louis Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gross,  Ludwig Necedah.  Wis. 

Gross,    Marcus Chicago,    III. 

Gross.  Max New  York  City 

Gross,  Michael  C New  York  City 

Gross,  Oscar New  Britam.  Conn. 

Grossman,  H Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Grossman,    I Waynesburg,    Pa. 

Grossman,  Isidore New  York  City 

Grossman,  Jacob  M Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Grossman,  Louis Cincmnati,  Ohio 

Grossman,  Pincus New  York  City 

Grossman.  Rev.  Rudolph.  D.D New  York  City 

Grosvenor,  Rev.  William  M New  Y'ork  City 


Grotta,  Jacob New  York  City 

Grover.  Albert New  York  City 

Grubman.  Adolph  J New  York  City 

Grudinsky,  Nathan Montreal,  Canada 

(Jrumbach,  C Houston,  Tex. 

Grumbaum,  M Cleveland,  Ohio 

Grunauer,  Reuben New  York  City 

Grunewald,    Theo New    Orleans,    La. 

Grushlaw,  Samuel Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Guckenheimer,  E New  \  ork  City 

Guedalia,  Jacob  M New  York  City 

Guggenheim,  Bernard New  York  City 

Guggenheim.  Mrs.  Daniel New  York  City 

Guggenheim.  Isaac New  York  City 

Guggenheim,  J.  C New  York  City 

Guggenheim,  Murry New  York  City 

Guggenheim,  8.  K New  York  City 

Guggenheim,  S.  R New  York  City 

Guggenheim.  Simon New  York  City 

Guggenheim.  \\m New  York  City 

Guggenheimer.  J.  C New  York  City 

Gninsburg,  Rev.  Theodore New  Y'ork  City 

Guinzburg,  Mrs.  Victor New  York  City 

(himbel,  S New  Orleans,  La. 

Gumble,    Henry Columbus,    Ohio 

Guntzler,  Theodore  L St.    Louis,   Mo. 

Gup,  M Mobile.  Ala. 

Guran,  Dave New  York  City 

Gurofskj'.    Louis Toronto,    Canada 

Gutfreund.   Gustav Des   Moines,    Iowa 

Gutfreund,  Joseph,  M.D New  York  City 

Gutfreund,  Sigmund  Hugo New  York  City 

Guthman,  Leo Y'oungstown,  Ohio 

Gutman,  A New  York  City 

Gutman,  David Wheeling,  W,  \  a. 

Gutman.  Mrs.  E New  York  City 

Gutman,    Mrs.   Joel Baltimore,   Md. 

Gutman,  Joseph  M New  York  City 

Gutman,  Max New  York  City 
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Gutman,  N.  S Chicago.  III. 

Gutman,   Nathan Baltimore,   Md. 
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Guttman,  Rev.  Adolf,  Ph.D Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Guttraan,  Barnatt Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Haas,  Mrs.  Chas Chicago,  III. 

Haas,    Ignatius Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

Haas,  Joseph New  York  City 

Haas,  L New  York  City 

Haas,  Morris Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Haas,  Sam Louisville,  Ky. 

Haase,    Charles Memphis,    Tenn. 

Haberman,    Eugene Cleveland,    Ohio 

Haekenburg,  WilUana  B Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HafTenberg.  Charles  B Cliicago.  111. 

Hafter,  Cliarles Greenville,  Miss. 

Hagedorn,  J.  J Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hahn,  Aaron,  M.D Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hahn,  Abraham New  York  City 

Hahn,  Henry Newark.  N.  J. 

Hailparn,  Aaron New  York  City 

Haims,  Louis New  York  City 

Haley,  Charles N.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

HalfF.    S San  Antonio,  Te.x. 

Haller.  Robert New  York  City 

Hallman,  H.  S Berlin,  Canada 

Hallou,  Abe New  York  City 

Halper,  Charles  J Derby,  Conn. 

Halperin.  Charles New  York  City 

Halperin,  H New  York  City 

Halperin.  J.  M New  York  City 

Halperin.  R.  L..  D.D.S Chicago,  111. 

Halpern,   Rev.   I Toronto,  Canada 

Halpern,  J.  M New  York  City 

Halpern.  S.,  M.D Baltimore,  Md. 

Hatpin.  Henry New  York  City 

Haltner,  Samuel Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Hamburger,  Alexis Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Hamburger,  Samuel  B New  York  City 

Hamill,  F.  P Temple,  Tex. 

Hammelburger,  S.  P New  York  City 

Hammer,  Jacob  W New  York  City 

Hammerschlag,  Henrietta Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hammerschlag,  Nathan Newark,  N.  J. 

Hamowitz,  J Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hanau.   Rudolph Washmgton,  Pa. 

Hanauer,  Henry New  York  City 

Hanaw,  Henry Mobile,  Ala. 

Hanline,  Alexander  M Baltimore.  Md. 

Hannah.  George New  York  I'lty 

Hannes.  Lazarus New  York  City 

Hano,  Jacob  L New  York  City 
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Hano,  Philip New  York  City 

Hanower,  Louis  N Arlington.  N.  J. 

Hanser,  J Galveston.  Tpx. 
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Harburger.  Hon.  Julius New  Vork  City 

Harburger,  Leo New  York  City 

Hark.  Joseph New  York  City 

Harkavv.  .Alexander New  1  ork  City 

Harkavy.  Dr.  .Samuel New  \  ork  City 

Harlowe,   David Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Heriilricks,  .Mrs.  A.  S New  York  City 
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Herold.  Simon Shreveport.  La. 

Herringer,  I New  York  City 

Herrmann.  Maurice New  ^  ork  City 

HershKeld.  David New  York  City 

Hershfield.  Isidore New  York  City 

Hershtield.  Levi New  'V  ork  City 

Hershick.  Sam Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Herskovits.  Albert New  York  City 

Herskovits.  Ludwig New  ^  ork  City 
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HeViiian,  Henry  W .New  York  City 
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Hillkowitz.  Philip,  M.D I>enver.  Colo. 

Hillman,  I.  .N San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Hillman,  J Balliinon'.   Md. 

Hillman.    I.ouis Baltimore.    Md. 
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Hiiichmann,  Leopold.  M.D New  York  City 
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Hirschman,  LeopoldVil.faV.'. ■.•.•. New  wt  r'f ' 
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Hirsdansky,  Simon. .  .      N  ""v'"';  9.^'° 

Hirsh,  Alfred  Curtin.  .  .  . . Phih,Tl»)  T^  ^i'^' 

Hirsh,   K.  .  .  i'Madelphia    Pa. 

Hirsh,   B.    W.         l;- -Akron,    Ohio 

—  -  Memphis.   Tenn. 


Hirsh,  George '.*.','.'.'. 

Hirsh,  Hugo ".*.'.".".'. 

Hirsh,  Jacob  F ....".'.' ." 
Hirshberg,  Leonard  Keene. . 

Hirshberg,   S 

Hirshberg,    Rev.    Samuel.' 

Hirshick,  Sam 

Hirshman,  Harry.'.  ...,'.'.'  '' 

Hoban,   M.   J .'..''' 

Hochheimer,  Emanuei,  jl.b 

Hochman,  S 

Hochman,  .Samuel  J. ...   "" 

Hochman,  T 

Hochstadter,  .■\lbeit  F..  .  . 

Hochstein,  Mrs.  J '.'.'..' 

Hoedemaker,  Henrv 

Hoff,   Max 

Hoffman,  Charles.  ......' 

Hoffman.  I 

Hoffman,  I ".'.'.'.''' 

Hoffman,   I.    M...'.  .'.'. 

Hoffman,  Mark.  . 

Hollander.    Isidore'. 


Austin,  Minn. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

.  ..E.   Boston,   Mass. 

..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
..Bridgeport,  Conn. 
..New  Haven,  Conn. 

Scranton,   Pa. 

New  York  City 

. ..  .New  Y'ork  City 

Easton,   Pa. 

New  York  City 

New  York  Citv 

..New  Orleans,  Lii. 
. . .  .  New  York  City 
.  .  .  .Baltimore,   Md. 

New  York  City 

Chicago,  111. 

.  .  .  .New  York  City 
..Manistique,    Mich. 
.New  York  City 


Hyams,  William w,.     v     i    r,- 
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Hyman.  A.       ..lokena.   iMisa. 

Hyman.  D.  J.;  'm.'d Syracuse.  N    Y. 
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Hyman,  Jo.seph..      fi'=^'  J-O^k  pity 
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' "  ashington,   D.  C. 
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Hollander,  S.  C Ba  tmiore.  Md. 

Holley.  Enoch.  .' Baltimore,  Md. 
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Hortfeldt,  David New  York  City 

Horvitz.  B  New  York  City 

Ilorwich.    li    Pittsburg,   Pa. 

Horwich,  Henry  J Chicago.    Ill, 

Horwitz.  Harry .Chicago,  111. 

Horwitz.  Israel Boston.  Mass. 

Horwitz,  Jennie  G i;?^'-  ^  °''''  City 

Horwitz,   Judah 

Hostetter.  Louis. 

Hourwich.  I.  A. 
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Howitz,  B...  
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Igel,  Charle.i  M. 
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Isaac   Brothers 

Isaac.   Levi 
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Isaacs,  Isaac  S '.'. 

Isaacs,  Joseph.  ,...'.'.' 

Isaacs,  M.  S 
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Isaacs.  Moses 

Isaacs.  N.  E .'.'.'.'. 
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Iseman,  D.  V .'.'.'.' 
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Kanri.  M.  M Pittsburg.  Pa. 
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Kassel.  .\bc New  York  City 

Kassel.  S New  York  City 

Kassler.  F New  York  City 
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Kastor,  1 Evan.ston,  Wyo. 

Katchen,  Julius  L.,  Ph.G Newark,  X.  J. 

Kathnsky,    Lemuel Chicago,    111. 

Katowsky,  Phillip Chicago.  111. 

Katten,   A Hartford,   Conn. 

Katten,    Levi Allegheny,    Pa. 

Katz,    H Dermott,    .Ark. 
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Katz.  .Jacob Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Katzenberg,  I Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Katzenstein.  Leopold Xew  ^'ork  C'lly 

Katzinger,   Edward Chicago,    111. 

Kauders,  Ignatz Xew  York  City 

Kauffman,  Abe Galveston,  Tex. 
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Kauffman,    Morri:- Detroit,    Mich. 
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Kaufmann,  Isaac Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Kaufmann,  Theodore Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Kaul,  Loo Chicago,  111. 

Kaun,  M Washington,  D..  C. 

Kaush.  William  M Charleston.  S.  C. 
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Kavton.  Harmon New  York  City 

Kearney.  Rev.  John  F New  York  City 

Kehlmann.  L New  York  City 

Kcifor.   Louis Chicago,   III. 

Keiffer.  Mrs.  Julius New  Orleans,  La. 

Keilor,  John  W Paducah,  Ky. 

Kciner,    William Lock    Haven.    Pa. 

Koiser.   L Buffalo,   X.    \  . 
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Keller.  Charles  E Shelbyville.  111. 

Keller.  Jacob Houston.  Tex. 

Ivellort.  S Montreal,  Canada 

Kompe.  Samuel  D New  York  City 

Koniper.  S.  .-V Jersey  (-ily,  X.  J. 

Kempner,  Adolph Chicago.  Ill, 

Konipnor,  1.  H Galveston.  Tex. 

Kennor.   Elijah .Duluth,   .Minn. 

Kent.  Charles  F New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Kepolman,  Rev.  11 Hartford,  (-'oiin. 

Kopold.  V.  H Brooklyn.  N.  \. 

Kerl.   L Montreal.  C'anada 

Kosner.  J.  L Chicago.  111. 

Kossler.    .\uron New  ^  ork  City 

Kessnor.  M.  L New  ^  ork  C"ily 

Kost,  Max New  York  City 

Kostorbaum,  Nathan Brooklyn,  X,  \. 

Ktsller.    Joseph Pas.-*air.    N.    J. 

Kiornan.    Potor New   Orleans,    La. 

King.  Dr.  M New  \  ork  City 

King,  M..  D.D.S New  York  City 

King.  NIaxwoll  Benedict.  M.D Boston.  Mzlvh. 

King.  Simon .I-afayotto.  Ind. 

Kingsbachor.  A Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Kingwbachor.    M Allegheny.    Pa. 

Kinkoad,  Kev.  Thomw  L Peekfkill.  N.  "^  . 

Kinskv.  J New  York  City 

Kir!*chbaiim,  Max New  ^  ork  City 

KirschlMTg,  J Montreal.  Canada 

Kirsh.   Mrs.   A Shn»voport,   La. 

Kirshberg,  Eliaa New  York  City 

Kiss,  Ft^nk New  York  City 
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Kissick.  W.  A Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Kitay,  H.  H Paterson,  N.  J. 

Kla.<ky,  A Newport  News,  Va. 

Klatt,  Frieflrich Milford,  Conn. 

Klatzko  Brothers New  York  City 

Klauber,  IS.  J Orange.  N.  J. 

Klebansky,  K Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Klebansky ,  Wolf Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Klein.  Rev.  David,  B.Ph.,  M.A Columbus.  Ohio 

Kiein,  E Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Klein,  Gutraan Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Klein,  Herman New  York  City 

Klein,    Israel Helena,    Mont. 

Klein,   Jacob Cleveland.    Ohio 

Klein,  Joseph  Alexander New  York  City 

Klein,  L New  York  City 

Klein,  Leo  W New  York  City 

Klein,  Moses Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Klein,  Rev.  Dr.  Philip New  York  City 

Klein,  Solomon New  York  City 

Klein.  William New  York  City 

Kleiner,   Nathan  I New  Haven,  Conn. 

Kleinert,   A Chicago,   111. 

Kleinert,  I.  B New  York  City 

Kleinfeld,  Rev.  A.  S Paterson.  N.  J. 

Kleinfeld.  Rev.  Dr.  Solomon New  York  City 

Kleinhaus,  Samuel Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Kleinman,  M.,  M.D New  York  City 
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Klendman,  Emanuel New  York  City 

Kline,  Charles AUentown,  Pa. 

Kline,  Henry Anguilla,  Miss. 

Kline.  Henry  S Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Klingenstein,  Jacob New  York  City 

Knittschnitt,   E.    W New   Orleans,    La. 

Knobloch,  I New  York  City 

Knoch,  Ike Susanville.  Cal. 

Knopf.  Samuel New  York  City 

Kobacker,  Morris Toledo,  Ohio 

Kobre,  Max New  York  City 

Koch,  Henry New  York  City 

Koch,    Samuel Pensacola,    Fla. 

Koefeman.  Fred New  York  City 

Koenig,  Samuel  W New  York  Cit  y 

KofF.  Jacob New  York  City 

Koffler,  Samuel New  York  City 

Kofka.  Jacob New  York  City 

Kohen,  Samuel Christiansburg,  Va. 

Kohler.  Max  J Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Kohler,  Max  J New  York  City 

Kohlman.  W.,  M.D New  Orleans.  La. 

Kohn.  A.  B Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Kohn,  Aaron .Louisville,  Kv. 

Kohn.  Arnold Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kohn,  D New  York  Gitv 

Kohn,  David Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kohn,  Edmund New  York  Citv 

Kohn.  Emerich New  York  City 

Kohn,  Leo Seattle.  Wash. 

Kohn,  S.  B Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Kohn.  Samuel Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Kohn.  Simon  I Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kohns.  Lazarus New  York  Citv 

Kohns,  Lee New  York  City 

Kobut,  Rev.  George  A New  York  City 

Kolasky.  M New  York  Citv 

Kolber,  S Montreal.  Canada 

Komie,  Emanuel Chicago.  III. 

Kommel,  B New  York  City 

Kommel,  Isaac New  York  City 

Kompert,  Gustav,  M.D New  York  City 

Koplan,  H Chicago.  111. 

Kophk,  Joseph  B New  York  Citv 

Koplik,  Phihp New  York  Citv 

Koplm,  J Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Kopold.  Joseph New  York  City 

Kops,  Daniel New  York  City 

Kopstem,  Emil New  York  City 

Koransky,  Dr.  H New  York  Citv 

Koref,  Ignatz New  York  City 

Kornfeld,  Joseph  Saul Montreal.  Canada 

Korngut,  Samuel  D Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Kornholz,  Frederick  W Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Kormck,   G Boston,   Mass. 

Kors.  Charles  H Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Kory.  Sol.   S Vicksburg,   Miss. 

Kotlowitz.  Morris Brooklvn.  N.  Y. 

Kottarsky,  Samuel Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Kottek,  Jacob  D New  York  Citv 

Kraft.    Wilham Cleveland.    Ohio 

Krakauer.  Jacques New  York  City 

Krakower.  Max Brooklvn.  N.  Y. 

Krara.  Louis New  York  City 

Kramer,  H Chicago.   111. 

Kramer.  S .  .      New  York  Citv 

Kramer     S.   W Cadillac,    Mich. 

Krane.  ^-  ■■■■■-■■■• New  York  City 

Krasnowetz.  Rev.  Nathan Owensboro,  Ky. 

Kraus.  Adolph Chicago.   III. 


Kraus.  Dan New  York  City 

Kraus,  S New  York  City 

Krause,  Adolph New  York  City 

Krause,   J St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Krauskopf,  Joseph Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Krauskopf,  Rev.  Marcus New  York  City 

Krauss.   T Pittsburg.   Pa. 

Krehbiel,  Herman New  York  City 

Kreinson,   J Bradford,    Pa. 

Kremen.  Julius  J New  York  City 

Kridel,  Samuel New  York  City 

Krieger,   Leon Providence.    U.    I. 

Krimsky,  G New  York  City 

Kristeller,  Julius Newark,  N.  J. 

Kritt,    I Baltimore.   Md. 

Krivulin,  Arnold New  York  City 

Krolik,  Henry  A Detroit,  Mich. 

Kroll,  E.  L New  York  City 

Kroll,  Herman New  York  City 

Kroll.  Lazar New  York  City 

Krone,  Joel New  York  City 

Kronengold.  Adolph Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Kronengold,  Philip New  York  City 

Krueger.    Herman Baltimore,    Md. 

Krulewitch.  Bernard New  York  City 

Krulewitch,  Isaac  A New  York  City 

Kubie.  Samuel New  York  City 

Kuder.   M.   A Parkersburg.   W.   \a. 

Kudlich,  H.  C New  York  City 

Kuff.  M.  S '. Baltimore,  Md. 

Ivugel,  Julius  J New  York  City 

Kuhn,  Isaac Champaign,  111. 

Kuldell,   Rev.  A.  R Allegheny,  Pa. 

Kulla.  Jacob New  York  City 

Kunestlich.  D..  M.D New  York  City 

Kuposky,  Barnett Boston,  Mass. 

Kuppenheimer,  Louis  B Chicago,  111. 

Kupperman,  L New  York  City 

Kurtz,  Gustavus  E Roxbury,  Mass. 

Kurtz.    R.    M Cleveland,    Ohio 

Kurzman.  Charles New  York  City 

Kussy,  Miss  Sarah Newark,  N.  J. 
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Ivachman,  Hon.  Samson New  York  City 

Lack,  Morris New  York  City 

Lackheim,  G Baltimore,  Md. 

Ladinski,  L.  J.,  M.D New  York  City 

Lamakay.  J New  York  City 

Lambert,  Jules  J New  York  City 

Lambert,    Richard New  Orleans,   La. 

Lambie,  Mrs Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Lamendorf ,  Jacob New  York  City 

Lampel,  Sam New  York  City 

Lamport,  S.  Charles New  York  City 
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Landau,   K Chicago,   111. 

Landau.    Samuel Wilkesbarre.    Pa. 

Landauer.  H Chicago.  111. 
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Lamer,  John  B Washington.  D.  C. 

Lascoff.  J.  Leo New  York  City 

Lasday,   Max Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Lasdusky.    Joseph Homestead,    Pa. 

Lasker.  Hyman  M Troy,  N.  Y. 

Lasker.   Isidore '.  .  ..Chicago,   III. 

Lasky.    H Haverhill,    Mass. 

Lasting.  Samuel Portsmouth.   Va. 

Laubheim.  Julius New  York  City 

Lauchheim,  Jacob  M Baltimore,  Md. 
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Lauer,  E.  H Portland.  Ore. 

Lauer,   Leon Baltimore,    Md. 

Laufman,   G Cleveland,   Ohio 

Laufman.  T Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lauterbach.  Edward New  York  City 

Laventall,  Julius Albany.  N.  Y. 

Lavitt.  Max Norfolk,  Va. 

Lawrence,  Benjamin  B.,  M.D Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Lazarus,  David  M Allegheny.  Pa. 

Lazarus,  Frederick Columbus,   Ohio 

Lazarus,  Henry  L .New  Orleans,  La. 
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Lazdon,  Jacob  E Trov.  N.  Y. 
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Leibson,  Joseph Wilkesbarre.    Pa. 
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Leiler.  .Max New  York  City 

Leinkin.    Morris Lowell.    Mass. 
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Leiewer,    D Chicago,   111. 
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Lenchner,  S Pittsburg.  Pa. 
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Levi.  Solomon  W Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Levias,  Prof.  C Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Levien,  Douglas  A New  Yo'k  City 

Levin,  Abraham Montreal,  Canada 

Levin,  Charles  J Baltimore,  Md. 

Levin.  Ellis New  Haven.  Conn. 

Levin.  Hyman New  York  City 

Levin.  J.,  &  Son Baltimore.  Md. 

Levin.  J.  S Bayonne.   N.  J. 

Levin,  L.  S Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Levin,   Louis  H '. Kaltinmre.   Md. 

Levin.  Louis  H New  York  City 

Levin.  Louis  L New  '^ork  City 

Levin.  Mendil Brooklyn.  N.  'i  . 

Levin.  S.  I Duluth.  Minn. 

I^vin,  William Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

IjOvin.  Z..  M.D San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Levine.  A ' Holyoke.    Mass. 

Levine,  .\bram Chicago,  III. 

Levine.  .Mbert New  York  ('ily 

Levine.  D Norfolk.  \  n. 

Levine,  Isaac Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

Levine,  L Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Levine.  Leopold  E New  \  ork  City 

Levinskv.  Irene  Ida New  York  City 

Levinsky,    L Toronto,   Caniida 

Levinson,  .\lexander New  York  City 

Levinson,  D New  York  City 

Levinson.  James , Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Levinson,  Jo.scph New  ^ork  City 

Levinson,  Leo New  York  City 

Levinson,  Louis New  York  City 

Levinson,  M.  Z New  York  City 

Levinson.  Samuel Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Levinstein,    Israel Baltimore,    .Md. 

Levinthal,  Rev.  B.  L Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Levinthal.   Rev.  Isidore Nashville.  Term. 

Levison.  Isaac New  York  City 

Lcvison.  Isidore New  York  City 

Levison.  J.  G Wilkesbarre.  Pa. 

Levison.  S Springfield.  Ma-ss. 

Levitan.  Isidor  S Baltimore,  Md- 

Leviton.  .\.  H.,  M.D Chicago,  111. 

Leviton,  .\aron New  ^'ork  City 

Levitt.  M.  J..  M.D New  York  City 

Levkowitz,  S New  York  City 

Levor,  G Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Levor.  .Mrs.  L.  S .\ttica.  Ind. 

Levoy,  B.  M New  York  City 

Lew.  A..  M.D Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. 

Levy.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  R Chicago.  III. 

Levy.  .Aaron Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Levy.  .Abraham New  York  City 

Levy.   .Abram Augusta,   da. 

Lew.  Acliille Chicago.  111. 

Levy.  Arthur  G Rutlan.l,  Vt. 

Lev.v,   B.    H Savannah.   Ga. 

Levy,   Benjamin  F Elmira,    N.    Y. 

Levy.  Charles  S .-.  .New  York  City 

Levy.    D Baltimore.    Md. 

Lev.v.  D New  Orleans.  La. 

Levy,  D.  B Wilmington.  Del. 

Levy.  David New  York  City 

Levy,    Rev.    Edward    I Selma,    Ala. 

Lev>'.  Elias  Henry New  York  City 

Levy.  F.  L New  Orleans,  La. 

Lew,  Ferdinan<l New  York  City 

Levv,  II..  M.D Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Levy,  H.  H New  York  City 

Levy,  Harry New  York  City 

Levy,  Henry New  York  City 

Levy,  Herman New  York  ('ity 

Levv,  Hiram Montreal.  t'ana<ia 

Levy.  I.  D New  ^■ork  ('ity 

Levy,  Isaac New  York  City 

Lev.v,  Isaac Washington.  I).  (>. 

Levy,  Isaac Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Levy.  Isaac New  York  City 

Levy.  Isaac New  York  City 

Levv,  Israel New  York  ('ity 

Levy.  J.  F New  York  City 

Levy.  J.  I! New  Orleans.  La. 

Levy.  Rev.  J.  Leonard _.Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Levy.   Jacques St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Levy,    Joseph Rutland,    Vt. 

Lew.  Joseph Scranton.  Pa. 

Levy.  Julius Brooklyn.  N.   Y. 

Levy.    Kalman Scranton.   Pa. 

Levy.  I..  Napoleon New  York  City 

I>evy.  Leopold Natchitoches.  La. 

Levy.   Le.H.ser Denver,  ('olo. 

Levy.  Lipman Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Levy,  Louis Denver.  Colo. 

Levy.   Louis Mt.    Vernon.    N.    Y. 

Lew.  Louis  A Albany.  .\'.  Y. 

Levv,  Louis  D New  York  City 

Lew,  Louis  Ediiard Philadelphia.  Pa, 

Levv,  M.,  M.D New  Orleans.  La. 

Levy.  M.  A Chicago,  III. 

Levy.  M.   B San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Levy.  M.  G .New  York  ('ity 

Levv.  M.   M Allegheny.  Pa. 

Levy.  XI.  AI Galveston,  Tex. 

Levy,  Rev.  M.  S San  Francisco.  Cal. 

I.evy,  Slax Uockaway  Beach,  .'V.  Y. 

Levy.  Max New  York  City 

Levy,  Michael  S Baltimore,  M.l. 

I.evy.  Moe New  Ynrk  City 

I.evv.  Aloe Norfolk,  \*a. 

Levy.  Morris New  York  City 

Levy.  Morris Omaha.  Neb. 

Levy.  .Morris,  M.D New  York  City 

Levy.  N New  York  City 

I.evy,  .N.  B Scranton.  Pa. 

Levv.    Nathan MeKe^-sport.    Pa. 

I.evv.  Oscar St.  Joseph,   l.n. 

Levv.    Paul   S Bnllimon-.    M,l. 

I^v'v.  Ralph.  M.D New  York  City 

Levv.   Riiberl.  M.D Denver.  Colo. 

Levv,  Robi.  1) New  York  ('ity 

Levy,  S.  Lionel New  York  (^ily 

Levy,  S.  W Galveston,  Tex. 


LIST  OF  Patrons 


Levy,  Samuel Nash\-ille,   Tenn. 

Levy,  Samuel Lake  Charles,  La. 

Levy,  llev.  Dr.  Samuel Waco,  Tex. 

Levy,  Samuel  D New  York  Citv 

Levy,  Simeon  S Titusville,  Pa. 

Levy,  Simon Philadelrihia,  Pa. 

Levy,  Tobias New  'iork  City 

Levy,  William Baltimore,  Md. 

Levy,  Win.  I New  Vork  City 

Levyn,  .lacob Alpena,  Mich. 

Lewengood,  Lewis New  York  City 

Lewenthal,  M Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lewi,  K.  L Newark,  N.  J. 

Lewi,  William  J.,  M.D Albany,  N.  Y. 

Lewin,  S Washington,  D.  C. 

Lewine,  P'isher New  York  City 

Lewme,  Julius New  York  City 

Lewine,  Leopold  K.,  M.D New  Y'ork  City 

Lewinnek,   Lesser Denver,   Colo 

Lewinsky,  J.  C,  M.D New  York  City 

Lewmsohn,  Lewis Chicago,   111. 

Lewinsohn,  Salomon New  York  City 

Lewinson,  Benno New  Y'ork  City 

Lewintlial,  Rev.  Isidore Nashville,  Tenn 

Lewintlial,    Max Brookhaven,    Miss 

Lewis,  Alphons New  York  City 

Lewis,  L.  S New  Orleans,  La. 

Lewis,   George Chicago,    III. 

Lewis,  Henry  I New  York  Cit  y 

Lewis,  I.  W'. Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Lewis,  Isaac Brooklyn,  N    Y 

Lewis,  M.  A Washington,  D.  C. 

Lswis,  Samuel New  York  City 

l.ewis,  Samuel. .    Toronto,  Canada 

Lewisohn,  Miss  A New  York  City 

Lewisohn,  Adolph  (deceased) New  York  City 

Lewisohn,  Philip New  Y'ork  City 

Lewison,  Alexander New  York  City 

Lewy,  li Scranton,  Pa. 

Lewy,  Solomon New  York  City 

Liachowitz,  Aaron Shamokin,  Pa. 

Liberman,  I    New  York  City 

Liberman,  Myron  S Utica    N    Y 

Liberstein,  M St.  Lou'is,  Mo! 

Lichtbach     D Tcxarkana,   Ark. 

Lichten,  William Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lichtenberg,  August New  York  City 

Lichtenstein,  D Richmond,  V'a. 

Lichtenstem,  Isaac New  York  City 

Lichtenstein,  J Richmond,  Va. 

Lichtenstein,  Joseph Richmond,  Va. 

Lichtenstein,  Mayer Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Licht.g,  Henry New  York  City 

Lidschin,  I Chicago,   111. 

Lidschin,  J Ne„  York  City 

Lidz,  Israel New  York  City 

Lidz.  .Max.  ■•..,.,, New  Vork  City 

Lieberman,  David  H New  York  City 

Lieberman,  G     M.D Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lieberman,    H Chicago,    III. 

Lieberman,  Isaac New  York  City 

Lieberman,  J.  .  .  .    ; Atlanta,   Ga. 

Lieberman,  Rev.  M Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lieberman,  I,amuel St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Lieberman    bchloma Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Liebeskind   Abraham New  York  City 

Liebman,  L  Hamilton,  Ohio 

Liebman,  Mrs.  L Shreveport,  La. 

Liebman,  Louis      Youngstown,  Ohio 

Liebman,  Rudolph Dallas,  Tex. 

Liebovitz,  S  New  York  City 

Lieser,  licv.  Joseph Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Ligh,  Benjamin  New  York  City 

f'?'       SVu'  H.,  M.D Montreal,  Canada 

Likes,  Albert  H  .  .  .    Baltimore,  Md. 

Liknaitz.  Rev.  David Leavenworth,  Tex. 

Lihenthal    Joseph Pottsville,   Pa. 

Lindau    .7.  W         Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Lindenbercer,  Robert Astoria,    Ore. 

Linder,  Wilhani,  M.D Brooklyn    N    Y 


Lindner.  Walter. 


.New  York  City 


Lindwall    Max. New  York  City 

Lmenthal,  Julius Chicago,   III 

Linet2k,v    Hirsch New  York  City 

Linkin,  Morris Lowell,  Mass. 

Linkman,  M.    .M.D New  Vork  City 

LinthermanM Albany,  N.  Y. 

Lipetz  Abraham Binghamton,  N.  V. 

Lipinsky     S Ashevill,-,    N.    C. 

Lippe,  Charles.    New  York  City 

L  ppman,  Israel New  York  City 

^  nn         "•    ■?■    ^' St.    Louis,    Mo 

T  SS^""'  M°""-  -T New  York  City 

f  SS^   "•  =  T'^  ^ New  York  City 

f  nnS   "•  «    J- New  York  City 

f  nnS     •  ^V^-  ••■  T New  York  City 

T  o?„T?,  "•  r^°""  ^ Seattle,  Wash 

L  Ssrh  ft;    n Montreal,  Canada 

Llpschutz,  B Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Lipschutz,  Emfl Brooldyii,  N   Y 

Lipsky,  Rev.  J Rochester,  N.  Y\ 

Lipstate,  J Tyler    Tex 

Lisk,  Matthew '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.New  York  City 

Lisle,  Rev.  James Gandy,  Neb. 

Lissman,  Leonard Brooklyn    N     Y 

Lissrnon,  Edward Brooklyn',  n!  y'. 

I.jt,  Jacob  D Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lithgow.  James  R Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

Litowich,   B.   A Salina,  Kan. 

Lit  auer,  N.  L.  .  .      New  York  City 

Littauer,  Nathan  C New  York  City 

Littmann,  M gt.  Louis,  Mo. 

Litz,  Daniel      New  York  City 

Livenright.  Florence  K Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Liveright,  Henry   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Livingston,  H.  II Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Livingston,  Louis  D New  York  City 

Livingston,  Rev.  William Poughkeepsie    N    Y 

Lobel,  Abraham  D New  York  City 

Loble,  Henry Helena,  Mont. 

Lofb,  Adolph    Chicago,  III. 

Loeb,  Edward    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Loeb,  Ernest  M .  .  New  Orleans,  La. 

Loeb,  Hanau  A.,  M.D St.   Louis,  Mo. 

I.oeb,  Hprman Shreveport,  La. 

Loeb,  Jacob  F Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Loeb,  Jacques Montgomery,   Ala. 

Loeb,  Janus New  York  City 

Loeb,    L.  .    Akron,    Ohio 

Loeb,  Mrs.  L Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Loeb,  Leo.    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Loeb,  Leo  A Chicago.  111. 

fofb,  Louis.     New  York  City 

Loeb,  Marx  B Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Loeb,  Maurice New  York  City 

Loeb,  Morris New  York  City 

Loeb,   S.   S Seattle,   Wash. 

Loeb,  Solomon   New  Vork  City 

Loeber,  F.,  M.D New  Orleans,  La. 

Loeser,  David Montclair,  N.  J 

Loevy,   H Easton,   Pa. 

Loewe,  Jacques   M  D Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Loewenberg,    W.    B        Wabash.    Ind. 

Loewenberg,  Rev.  William Philadelphia,  Pa 

Loewenheiin,  Frederick New  York  City 

Loewenheitz,    Leo Columbus,    Ga. 

Loewenstein,  Isaac Charleston,  W    Va 

Loewenstem,    J Houston,    Te\' 

l^oewenstein,  Louis Troy    N    Y 

Loewenstein ,  Morris '.  New  Y'ork  City 

Loewentha  ,  J-     ■■■■■■ New  York  City 

Loewenthal,  Phihp,  M.D New  York  City 

Loewenthau.  Max,  M.D New  York  City 

Loewithan,  M.,  M.D '.'.'/.  iNew  York  Citv 

London,  I    Salem,  Mas.i. 

London,   Meyer .Selma,  Ala. 

London  Brothers New  York  City 

Londoner,  Jacob,  M.D Brooklyn    N    Y 

Long,  Bernhard Wilkesbarre.'Pa' 

Longs,  Dora  ...    Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Lorentz,  Moses  L Brooklyn,  N    Y 

Lorie,  S . Toronto,  Canada 

Lonnez,  Simon New  York  City 

Lorsch,  Henry New  York  City 

T  "ff''";.  °'°™°" New  York  City 

\^°"\   ™^ j-  ■  •  •  ■ Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Loucks.  Leonard,  M.D New  York  City 

Louis,  Juhu.s  P.  ...    Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Louis,  Mrs.  Minnie  D New  Vork  City 

Louria,  Leon,  M.D Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lourie    David  A    Boston,  Mass. 

Lovatskin,  Jo.seph  D Lowell,  Mass. 

Loveman,  A.   B Birmingham,   Ala. 

Lowenheim,  A.  A.,  M.D Chicago.  111. 

Lowenstein,  Isaac Newark,  N.  J. 

Lowenstein,  Max New  York  City 

l-owenstem.  Max,  M.D New  York  City 

Lowenstein,  N.  A New  York  Citv 

Lowentha  ,   H Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Lowenthal,  J New  York  Citv 

Lowenthal,  L    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lowenthal,  Max Rochester,  N.  Y 

Lowentnt t,    Rachel Oil   City,   Pa. 

Lowery,  Rev.  John  F.,  LL.D Troy   N    Y 

Lowinstein,  E Wilkesbarre,  'Pa! 

Lowman.  I.  L Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Lowy,  Phihp Newark,  N.  J. 

Lubarsky,  A New  York  Citv 

Lubetkin,  Max New  York  City 

Lubm,  David   .     New  York  Citv 

Ludins,  David  G New  York  City 

Ludwig,  L.  .  .  .        Brunswick,  Ga. 

Ludwig,  Samuel  D New  York  City 

I.uhler,    A.    , Waco,    Tex. 

Luintz,  Jacob New  York  City 

Luntz,  Charles  L Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lupin,  E.  J.,  M.D Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Luna,  Samuel New  York  City 


i 


LIST   OF   PATHOXS 


Lurie.  Abraham New  York  City 

Lurie,  Herman  I New  York  City 

Lurie,  Louis New  York  City 

Lurie,  Morris. New  York  City 

Lurrie,  Marcus  S Boston,  Mass. 

Lustberg,  M New  York  City 

Luster,    Max Chicago,    III. 

Lustig,   Joseph Denver,  Colo. 

Lu-stig,  Joseph _.  .New  York  City 

Lustig,   Joseph Youngstown,   Ohio 

Lutzky,  Louis Baltimore,  Mtl. 

Lyman,  Isidor,  D.D.S Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lyon,  A.  H New  York  City 

Lyon,  R New  York  City 

Lyon.  Mrs.  D.  T Chicago,  111. 

Lyon.  Harry Providence,  R.  I. 

Lyon,  J.  L Chicago,  111. 

Lyon,  Mark  T Chicago,  111. 

Lyons,  Rev.  Alexander New  York  City 

Lyons,  D New  York  City 

Lyons,  E New  York  City 

Lyons,  Joseph Washington,  D.  0. 

Lyons.  M Appleton,  Wis. 

Lyons,  Max Utica,    N.  V. 

Lyons,  Phillip Marion,    Ind. 

Lyons,  Solomon Huntsville,  Ala. 

M 

McAleer.  Rev.  P New  York  City 

McAllister,   Wm.   K Denver,  Colo. 

McCabe,  Right  Rev.  Charles  C Evanston,  111. 

McCarthy,  Hon.  John  Henry New  York  City 

JlcClosky,  Hon.  Bernard New  Orleans,  I, a. 

McCreadv,  Rev.  Charles,  LL.D. New  York  City 

McDovitt.  Cora  E New  York  City 

McDonnell.  Right  Rev.  Charles  E Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

McGinnis,  Rev.  William  F.,  D.D.  ..Westbury  Station,  N.  Y. 

McKee,  Rev.  F.  W Patterson ville,  N.  Y. 

McKini,  Rev.  Randolph  H Washington,  U.  C. 

McLaughlin,  J.  F Toronto,  Canada 

Mc.Natnara,  John  W Albany,  N.  V. 

McNamara.  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  P.  J..  V.G Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

McNulty.  P.  J Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Maaget,  Israel  H New  York  City 

Maas,  Rev.  A.  J.,  S.J Woodstock.  Md. 

Maas,  Louis New  York  City 

Maas.  S Selraa.  Ala. 

Machol,  M..  M.D Cleveland,  Ohio 

Macht,    David    I Baltimore,    Md. 

Mack,  Jacob  W New  York  City 

Mackay.  F.  F Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mackey.  Mrs.  H.  E New  York  City 

Macowsky,  Isaac San  Francisco.  Cal. 

MacRae,  Rev.  D Calgary,  Canada 

MacRae,  Rev.  D.,  D.D St.  John.  N.  ]i. 

Madill,  George  A.  (deceased) St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Madoedoff.  M.  E New  York  City 

Maduro.  Mrs.  Esther  L Panama.  C.  Am. 

Magid,    Louis    B Tallulah. '  Ga. 

Magil.  Rev.  Julius  M.,  Ph.D Ligonier,  Ind. 

Magner.  Morris  A New  York  City 

Magrill,   Rev.  Joseph Cincinnati.  Oliio 

Maiiler,  Abraham New  York  City 

Maimin,  H Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mainoff.    Louis Denver,    Colo. 

Mainthon-.  S.  M New  York  City 

Maisel.  .\.  J New  York  (^ity 

Maisel.  J.  J..  M.D New  York  City 

Maisel.  Louis Buffalo.  N.   Y. 

Makover,    Bernard Baltimore,    Md. 

Malkan.  H New  York  City 

Maltcr,    Henry,  M.D Cincinniti,  Ohio 

Malfinsky.  S Braddock,   Pa. 

Maltzcr.  li New  York  City 

Manilok.    L Boston,    Mass. 

Manam.  Emanuel New  York  City 

Manasha,  .\ New  York  City 

Mandcl,  .\dolf New  York  City 

Mandfl.  Edward New  York  City 

Mandel,  Mrs.  Emanuel Chicago,  III. 

Mandfl,  Rev.  Morris Allcntown,  Pa. 

Miindid.  Samuel Philadelphia.  Pa. 

M;iti.Ic.]l.auni,  M..  M.D Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Matid.-lti;nun,  Seymour Baltimore.  Md- 

MatidellnTg.  Max Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Mandelkern,  J New  York  ('ity 

Mandell,  M Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 

Manrlnlstam.   Isaac  W East   Boston,  Mass. 

MandcNtaium.  I New  York  City 

Mand.-lsiatiim,  M New  York  City 

Mat.d.Nfamm.  N..  M.D New  York  City 

Man(lrl>tniic,    Isaac   \V East   Boston,   Mass. 

Mandl.  Nicholas  M..  M.D New  York  City 

Manisliewitz,  Miss  Mamie  F Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Mann,  Benjamin  A Albanv.  N.  i . 

Mann,    Emerson Farjco,    N.    Dak. 

Mann,  Samuel New  ^  ork  City 

Mannheimer,   S Cincinnati.   Ohio 

Manovitch.  M New  lork  City 


Manson.  Lewis Syracuse,  N.  \. 

Marcus,  Aaron Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Marcus.  Adolph Scranton,  Pa. 

Marcus,  Emanuel New  York  City 

Marcus,  1 Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Marcus,   Rev.  Jacob Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Marcus,  Joseph  S New  York  City 

Marcus,  Lewis So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Marcus,  Louis  W Buffalo.  N.  Y^ 

Marcus  Brothers New  York  City 

Marcuson,  Rev.  Isaac  E .Sandusky,  Ohio 

Margdles,  Louis  L Montreal,  Canada 

Margoiios,  M Cleveland.  Ohio 

Margolies,  S Portland.  Ore. 

Margolin,  Abraham  J Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Margolis,  Abraham Chicago,  III. 

Margolis,  Elias Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Margolis,  Jacob Chicago,  111. 

Margulies,  Irving,  M.D New  York  City 

Margulies,  M New  York  City 

Margulies,  William,  M.D Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mark.  Louis  H New  York  City 

Markel.  Max New  York  City 

Markell.    W Chelsea.    Mass. 

Markewich.  Samuel New  York  City 

Markowitz.  Benjamin New  York  City 

Markuwitz,  H New  York  City 

Mark<jwit2,    .M Chicago,    III. 

Marks.  Albert  S Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marks.  Harris Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Marks.  Isaac  D New  York  City 

Marks,  l.saac  L Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marks.  .M.,  M.D Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Marks,  M.  L New  York  City 

Alarks,   Martin  A Cleveland.   Ohio 

Marmor,  Jacob  D Baltimore,   Md. 

Marrus.  Philip Providence.  R.  I. 

Marsliail.  Louis New  York  City 

Martin.  Hon.  John  Mc.  C Port  Gibson,  Miss. 

Martin,   Prof.   W.  R Hartford,  Conn. 

Martinache,  M Y'onkers,  N.  Y. 

ftlartindale.    Jr..    S La    Crosse,    Wis. 

Martins<in,  Julius,  M.D New  York  City 

Marx.  Albert  T Albany.  N.  \. 

Marx.    Rev.    David .\tlanta.    Ga. 

Alarx.  Emanuel New  York  City 

ftlarx,  .M Chicago.  111. 

Marx.  M Galveston.  Tex. 

Marx.  Samuel New  York  City 

]\Iarx,    Simon Tuskegee,    Ala. 

.Marx.  W.  Bennett Weehawken  Heights,  N.  J. 

Marx  it  Jacobson New  York  City 

AIar>niont,   A Detroit,   Mich. 

Alascovitz.    Albert New    Haven.    Conn. 

Masliansky.  Rev.  H New  ^'ork  City 

Massell.  Joseph,  M.D Boston.  Mass. 

Master,   Harris Philadelphia.  Pa. 

^Iathany,  H New  York  City 

Mathews,  II New  York  City 

Matshak.  S New  York  City 

Matthews.  Rev.  M.  A.,  D.D Seattle,  Wash. 

Matz.  Israel New  York  City 

Matzke,  A New  York  City 

Maurer.  Emil.  M.D Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mautner.  Sigfried Chicago,  III. 

Mavisoii,  Joseph Boston.  Moss. 

Alay,   Leon   V Charleston.  W.   \"a. 

May.  Moses Brooklvn.  N.  Y. 

Mayer.  \.  A.,  M.D Baltimore.  Md. 

Mayer,   .\ndrew Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Mayer.  .Sirs.  B New  York  City 

Maver.  Benjamin  R.  . . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mayer,  C.  O Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Maver.    Charles Lincoln.     Neb. 

Mayer,  Duvid New  York  City 

flayer,   Eli Cincinnati.   Ohio 

Maver,  Fred Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Maver.  Gabriel  H Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Maver.   Marry  H Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Maver.  Henry New  York  City 

Maver.  Ike New  Orleans.  La. 

Maver,  Isaac New  York  ('ity 

.Maver,    Jacob Cleveland.    Ohio 

Mayer.  Ji)scph New  York  City 

\inyer,  Leo Cambridge  Ma.ss. 

Slayer.  lA'vi Philadelphia.  Pa. 

.Maver.  Lewis ■ Demonolis.  .\]a. 

MaVer.  Prof.  M New  Vi>rk  City 

>Iayer.  Max New  York  City 

Maver.  .Morris DemopoHs,  .\la. 

Maver.  Morris New  Yi>rk  City 

Maver.  Oscar  J New  York  City 

Maver.  S.  Julius Portland.  Ore. 

Mayer,  S.  N New  York  City 

Maver.   Theodore Cincinnati.   Ohio 

Mayerwitz.  Rev.  B ..\tlanta,  Ga. 

Maeer.  Jo.noph New  York  Cil jr 

Meadow,  Jacob Brooklyn.   N.   %  . 

NIeadow,  Samuel New  York  City 


LIST   OF   PATRONS 


Meilvedev.  Paul New  \  ork  City 

Mehrenlender,  A.  N.,  M.D New  \  ork  City 

Meier.    Mrs.    A.    J Portland,    Ore. 

Meisels.   Raphael.  . Brooklyn,   N    "i  . 

Melineer,  Paul New  i  ork  City 

Melitzer.  M.  L New  \  ork  City 

Meller,  A.  R Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mellors.  Joseph Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Meltsner,  Joseph New  \  ork  City 

Meltzer,  J New  York  City 

Meltzer,  Mark  A New  York  City 

Melzer.  Joseph New  York  City 

Mendelowitz.  J New  York  City 

Mendelsohn,  Benjamin  E Chicago.  111. 

Mendelsohn.  Herman  T New  York  City 

Mendelsohn,    Isador Boston,    Mass. 

Mendelsohn.  Rev.  Dr.  S VWilmington,  N.  C. 

Mendelsohn.  Sigmund New  York  City 

Mendelson,  J New  York  City 

Mendelson,  Meyer New  York  City 

Mendelson,  Moses Chicago,  111. 

Mendes,  Rev.  Frederick  de  Sola,  Ph.Q.  .  .  .New  York  City 

Mendes.   Mrs.    Isaac  P Savannah,   Ga. 

Mendine,   W.    K New   Orleans,   La. 

Menken,  Percival  S.,  Ph.D..  LL.B New  York  City 

Menline,  Joseph  Spencer New  York  City 

Merksamer,  Julius New  York  City 

Merksamer,  Leopold New  York  City 

Merritt.    Max   J Evansville,    Ind. 

Merz.  Daniel Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Meseritz.   Isaac Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Mesirow,  E.  B.,  M.D Chicago,  III. 

Messing,  Jr.,   Rev.  A.  J Montgomery,  Ala. 

Messing,  Aaron  J.,  Ph.D Chicago,  111. 

Messing,  Rev.  Henry  J St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Messing,  M Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Messmer.  S.  G Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Metzenbaum,  Joseph Cleveland.  Ohio 

Metzger.  David New  York  City 

Metzger,  N.  A New  York  City 

Meyer,   Adolph  H Nashville,  Tenn. 

Meyer,  Mrs.  Alice Monroe,  La. 

Meyer,  Ely Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Meyer,  Harrison Denver,  Colo. 

Meyer,    Isaac Chicago,    HI. 

Meyer,   Rev.  Julius  H Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Mever,  Karl Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Meyer, 'Leo  B.,  A.M.,  M.D New  York  City 

Meyer,  Leopold Chicago,  III. 

Meyer,  Levy New  York  City 

Meyer,  Louis New  York  City 

Meyer,  Martin New  York  City 

Meyer,  Rabbi New  York  City 

Meyer,  Rev.  Martin  A Albany.  N.  Y, 

Meyer.  Max New  York  City 

Meyer,  O New  York  City 

Meyer,  Samuel Macon,  Ga. 

Meyer,  Samuel New  York  City 

Meyer,  Rev.  Samuel New  York  City 

Meyer,   Sigmund  T Long  Branch,    N.   J. 

Meyer.  Theodore.  M.D Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Meyers,  Aaron Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Meyers,  D New  York  City 

Meyers,  Harold New  York  City 

Meyers,  Louis Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Meyers,   M Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Meyerson,  L.  B New  York  City 

Meyerson,  Meyer Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Michael,   Elias St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Michael,  Isaac  L New  York  City 

Michael,  Jacob Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Michael,  M... .Mobile,  Ala. 

Michael,  M.  G Athens,  Ga. 

Michael,  O.scar Newark,  N.  J. 

Michaelis,  Michael New  York  City 

Michaels,  L.  P New  York  City 

Michel,  H New  Orleans,  La. 

Michinard,  P.,  M.D New  Orleans,  La. 

Mielziner,   Benjamin Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Mielziner,   Benjamin  G Cleveland,   Ohio 

Mielziner,  Rev.  Jacob Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mierenberg.  Harry New  York  City 

Mihalovitch,  B Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Milch,  David New  York  City 

Miller,  A New  York  City 

Miller,  B Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miller.  Baruch  K New  Orleans,  La. 

Miller,  General  Charles Franklin,  Pa. 

Miller,  D.  Knox Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Miller,  Geo.  I.,  M.D New  York  City 

Miller.  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miller,  I Paterson,  N.  J. 

Miller,   Isaac Washington.  D.  C. 

Miller,  Isidore New  York  City 

Miller,  Mrs.  J.  B Newark.  N.  J. 

Miller.  Louis Baltimore.  Md. 

Miller,  Louis Jamaica.  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Louis  M Baltimore,   Md. 

Miller,  Raphael  W.,  M.D Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Miller,  S Montreal,  Canada, 

Miller,  Sam Cleveland,  Ohio 

Miller,  Simon Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miller,  Solomon  F Baltimore,  Md. 

Miller,  Mrs.  William  K Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Millman,  L Montreal,  Canada. 

Milnis,  August New  York  City 

Mincer,    S Chicago,    III. 

Mincowsky,  Philip Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mindlin,  H New  York  City 

Mintz.  Jacob  J.,  D.D.S New  York  City 

Mintz,  Nathan New  York  City 

Mirontz,  Julius New  York  City 

Misch,  !SIrs.  Ciesar Providence,  R.  I. 

Misel,  Nathan Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mishkin,  H Portchester.  N.  Y. 

Mishkin,  I New  York  City 

Mitchell,  Edwin  Knox Hartford,  Conn. 

Mitchell.  Harley  B La  Grange,  111. 

Mitchell,  J New  York  City 

Mitshkun.   M Detroit,   Mich. 

Mittelman,    Israel Middletown,    Conn. 

Mittleman.  J.  H.,  M.D New  York  City 

Moch.  M.  E Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Moeller,  Herman New  York  City 

Mogulesko,  Sigmund New  York  City 

Moise.  Marion Sumter,  S.  C. 

Moldawer.  M Philatlelphia,  Pa. 

Molner,   H Chicago,   111. 

Monash.  I.  Morris Charleston,  S.  C. 

Monfried.  Max New  York  City 

Monosewitz,  F New  York  City 

Mooney,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Joseph  F.,  V.G New  York  City 

Moore,  Geo.  F Montgomery,  Ala. 

Moore,   Prof.    George  F Cambridge,   Mass. 

Monl.  M New  Brighton.  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Mord.   R Stapleton.  S.   L.   N.  Y. 

^lordecai,  F.  Moultrie Charleston,  S.  C. 

IVIorgan,  Rev.  D.  Parker New  York  City 

Morgan.   Samuel Baltimore,   Mel. 

Moriarty,  John  S New  York  City 

Morocco,  J New  York  City 

Morris,    H Memphis,    Tenn. 

Morris,  Isaac Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Morris,  L.  Z Richmond,  Va. 

Morris,  M Trenton,  Tenn. 

Morris,  M.  L Montreal,  Canada 

Morris,  N.  L Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Morris,  W Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Morrison,  Isidore  D New  York  City 

Alorse,   Godfrey Boston.   Mass. 

Morse,  Jessie  Arine Boston,  Mass. 

Morton.  E.  S New  York  City 

Moscovits.  Albert New  Haven,  Conn. 

Moscovitz,  Albert New  Haven,  Conn. 

Moscovitz,  M New  York  City 

Moscovitz.  M Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Moses,  Adolph Chicago.  III. 

Moses,  Rev.  Adolph Louisville,  Ky. 

Moses,  Alfred  G Mobile,  Ala. 

Moses,  Miss  Hannah New  York  City 

Moses,  J.  B..  M.D Crestline.  Ohio 

Mosessohn.  Rev.  Dr.  N Portland.  Ore. 

Mosesson.  S..  M.D New  York  City 

Moshkowifz,  Z,,  M.D New  York  City 

Moskovitz,  David New  York  City 

Moskovitz.  Morris New  York  City 

Moss,  H.  W.  (deceased) Akron,  Ohio 

Moss,  Hart  wig New  Orleans,  La. 

Jlosson,  Hermann New  York  City 

Muhlfelder,  David Albany.  N.  Y. 

Mulilhauser.  Henry New  York  City 

Muhr.  Fannie Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Muldberg.  Moritz.  M.D New  York  City 

Muldberg.  S.,  M.D New  York  City 

Muller,  Alfred Denver,  Colo. 

Muller.  Andre New  York  City 

Muller,  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Muller.  Isaias New  York  City 

Muller,  Mrs.  J.  L Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mureck.  William Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mushneis,  Isaac New  York  City 

Alyers,  Mrs.  A.  L New  York  City 

Myers,  A.  W Montreal,  Canada 

Mvers,  Angelo Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Myers.  I.  H New  York  City 

Myers.  Rev.  Isidore Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

Myers.  Mandel  K Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Myers.  Martin  J New  York  Ciiy 

Myers,  Nathaniel New  York  City 

Myers.  Simon  P Montreal,  Canada 

Myerson.  L.  B New  York  City 

Myres,  Aaron New  York  City 

Myres,  Max  M New  York  City 

N 

Nachman,    D Augusta,    Ga. 

Nachman.  Israel Albany.  N.  Y. 

Naftalin.  D Fargo.  N.  Dak. 


LIST   OF   PATRONS 


Naiman,   N Baltimore,   Md- 

,  Naphtaly,  Joseph San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Napplebaum,  I New  York  City 

Nasanowitz,  Abraham  (deceased) lialtimore.  Md. 

NassauLT,  B New  York  City 

Nassauer,    F Baltimore,    Md. 

Nathan,  Clarence  A New  York  City 

Nathan,  David Boston.  Mass. 

Nathan,  Edgar  J New  York  City 

Nathan,  Edward  I Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nathan,  Frederick .•  •  •  -   New  York  City 

Natlian,  Isidore Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Nathan,  Jacob Troy,  N.  Y. 

Nathan,    Philip ' Omaha,    Neb. 

Nathan,  Robert  F New  York  City 

Nathan,  S New  York  City 

Nathan,  Samuel Chicago,  III. 

Nathansohn.  Osias New  York  City 

Nathanson,  H New  York  City 

Nathanson.  H.  X Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Natkin.  Dr.  David Boston,  Mass. 

Nauhaus,  Louis Mars,    Pa. 

Nauheim,  Benjamin New  York  City 

Naumberg,  Elkan New  York  City 

Navison,  Jfiseph Boston,  Mass. 

Neethe,  John Galveston,  Tex. 

Negbaur,  Max Newark,  N.  J. 

Neiman,  Bennie Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Neiman,  M.  S McKeespori,  Pa. 

Nelson,   John Providence,    R.    I. 

Nelson,  Rev.  Leon  M Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Nemser,  William New  York  City 

Net  zorg,  Mrs.  Ray  S Detroit,  Mich. 

Neuberger,  H.  P Chicago,  III. 

Neuberger,  J.  B.,  M.D Brooklvn,  \.  Y. 

Neufeld,  A.  W New  York  City 

Neugass,  C Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Neuman,  A New  "^"ork  Cit j' 

Neuman,  Emanuel New  York  City 

Neuman,  H Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Neuman,  Icnacc Chicago,  III. 

Neuman,  Michael Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Neuman,  Moritz New  Vork  City 

Neuman,  Sol New  York  City 

Neumann,  Solomon,  M.D New  York  City 

Neumark.  S.  E New  York  City 

Neuschatz,  A New  York  City 

Neustadt,  Joseph New  York  City 

Neustaedter,  M.,  M.D New  York  City 

New  Albany  Public  Library New  .Albany.  Ind. 

Newberger.  Louis Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Newburger,  Bernhard St.  .Joseph,  .Mo. 

Newburger,  J.  M New  ^'ork  City 

Newburger,  Hon.  Joseph  E New  York  City 

Newburger,  Max New  York  City 

Newburger,   Morris Philadelphia.   Pa. 

NewfieUl,  Morris Birmingham,  Ala. 

Newhall,  Daniel  II Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Newman,  .\ New  York  City 

Newman,  Abraham  L New  York  City 

Newman,  Edward  D New  York  City 

Neft'Mian,    H Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Newman,    H Baltimore,   Md. 

Newman,  IL  J New  York  City 

Newman,  Jacob Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Newman,  .losepli New  York  City 

Newman,  Rev.  Julius Chicago,  111. 

Newman,   Leo  H Albany.  N.   Y. 

Newman,  Moritz New  ^'ork  City 

Newman,  Nathan New  York  City 

Newman.  Sig Cbii-ago,   III. 

Newmark,  Benjamin New  ^'ork  City 

Newinark,    Harris Los    Angeles,   Cal. 

Newmark,  Rev.  Hyman New  ^'ork  City 

Niedlinger,  Lewis New  York  Cit  v 

Nioreidjerg,   M.    B Brunswick,   Md. 

Nieto.  A.  II New  York  City 

Nieto,  Rev.  Jarob San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Niflot,  Adolph New  York  City 

Nightingale.  James,  M.D Worcester.   Mass. 

Nodell,  Charles Paterson,  N.  J. 

Noot,  Rev.  Isaac  C New  York  City 

No..t .  Rev.  M Troy.  N.  "V  . 

Nonlen,  Felix  ,\ Chicago,  111. 

Nonlen.  Jennie  H Chicago    III. 

Norden,  Leopold New  York  City 

Nord?n,  Max New  "^  ork  City 

Northshield,  Charles New  York  City 

Notes,  Marcus Washington.  D.  ('. 

Nourse,   Edward  E iierliii.  Oonn. 

Novack,  J.  L.,  M.D Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Nufller.  A New  ^  ork  City 

Nunn,   R.  J Savannah.  Ca. 

Nusbaum,  Philip Bradford.  Pa. 

Nushaum,  Sidney  L Norfolk.  \  a. 

Nusshaum,  M New  York  Cii  v 

Nussbauin,  Myer Albany.  N.  ^  . 

Nye,  Simon  L. .    Wilke.-*barre.  Pa. 


O 

Oberfclder.  Max New  York  City 

Obernauer,  Herman Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Ochs.  Adolph  S New  \  ork  City 

Ochser.  S.,  M.D New  York  City 

Ockooneff,  Solomon ' New  London,  Conn. 

O'Connor.  Rt.  i{ev.  J.  J So.  Orange.  N.  J. 

ODonovan,  Rev.  John  F.,  S.J New  York  City 

Oechsner,  John  F New  Orleans,  La. 

Oesterlein,  Jacob New  York  City 

Oestrcichcr,  Isaac New  York  City 

Oettinger,  Mrs.  Henry Baltimore,  Md. 

Offenberg,  Samuel Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ognus,   Louis Chicago.   III. 

Ogusky,    J Uniontown.    Pa. 

Ohavei  Zion  Congregation New  Orleans,  La. 

Oldstein,  H.J. .M.D Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Olivein,   Ben  Zion  D Philadelphia.   Pa. 

OMalley.  D.  C New  Orleans.  La. 

Oppenheim,  D Pittsburg.   Pa. 

Opperdieim,  Gustavus Washington.  D.  C 

Oppenheim.  Isaac Toledo.  Ohio 

Oppenheim,  Jacob New  York  City 

Oppenheim,  Louis New  York  City 

Oppenheim,  Samuel New  York  (Jity 

Opperiheiin,  William New  York  City 

Opperdieimer,  Mrs.  .Anton New  York  City 

Opperdieimer,   Harry  D Chicago,  111. 

Oppenheimer,  Isaac,  M.D New  I'ork  City 

Oppenheinier.  Julius  M San  .Antonio,  Tex. 

Oppenheimer,  Sigmund  (.deceased) New  York  City 

Oppenheimer,  Simon Washington.  D.  C. 

Oransky,  L Des  .^Ioines,  Iowa 

Orently,  A New  York  City 

Orently,  D New  York  City 

Orler,  Solomon Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ornstcin.  Simon New  York  City 

Orth,  Henry Washington,  D.  C. 

Oser.  Harris  E Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Oser.   Harr>' San  Francisco,  Ca!. 

Oser.  Maurice  Henry,  D.D.S New  York  City 

Osgood,    S Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Oshinskv,  Joseph New  York  City 

Oshlag.  J..  M.D New  York  City 

Osk,  Slarcus  L New  ^'ork  C'ity 

Osterberg.  Max  E.  E.,  A.M New  York  City 

Otesky,  .Morris Newark.  N.  J. 

Ottenberg,  .Adolphus New  York  City 

Ottingor,  Marx New  York  City 

Ottinger,  Moses New  Vork  City 

Ozersky,  Louis  A Youngstowu,  Ohio 

P 

Packard  Brothers Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Pain,  S St.   Louis.  Mo. 

Paley.  Herman New  York  Cily 

Paley,  John Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Paley.  Peretz New  1i  ork  City 

Palley.  Samuel Brooklyn,  N.  \. 

Palmbauin,  George Charlestown,  W.  Va. 

Palter,  Ephraim Toronto,  Canada 

Paper,    Lewis St.    Paul.    Minn. 

Parelhoff,  Rev.  Samuel Baltimore,  iMd. 

Purges,  B.  F Chicago,  HI. 

Parham.  F.  W.,  M.D New  Orleans,  La. 

Parn,    Ilugo Chicagc ,   111. 

Parnas,  M New  York  City 

Palon,   Prof.   Lewis  B Hartford,  Conn. 

Patlon.  Walter  M Baldwin.  Kan. 

Pearlman,  Jacob New  York  City 

Pearlman.   William Pittsburg.    Pa. 

Pearlstein,  I.  M Charleston.  S.  C. 

Peck,  Leopolii New  York  City 

Peinstein.    N Worcester,    Mass. 

Peiser,  Louis,  M.D New  York  City 

Peis<'r.  Rev.  Simon Cleveland,  Ohio 

Peixotto.    Kaphnel San   Francisco,  l^al. 

Pelhnan.  Louis New  York  City 

Pellman.  S.  M New  York  City 

Pels,  .luliiis Baltimore,   .Md. 

Peltz.  H.  M Newport  .News.  Va. 

Penny,  Rev.  William  L.,  LL.D New  Vcrk  City 

Peroles.  James  M Milwauki*e.  Wis. 

Pen's,  Israel  H Memphis.  Tenn. 

Perezel.  .Vdellwrt New  York  t^ity 

Peritz,  Prof.  Isinar  J.,  Ph.D Symcuse.  N.  V. 

Perla.  Joseph Now  York  City 

Perlberg,  S Phil.idel^>liia.  Pa. 

Perlman,  .\braham New  '^  ork  City 

Perlmmi.  Louis  R New  York  City 

Perlman.  William Pittsburg.  Pa. 

PerU,  Emuiniel* New  V«trk  City 

Pcrlsh'in.   Rev.  M Chicago.  III. 

Per^t.in.  W.  P New  York  City 

Perry.  IMwin    Providence.  R.  I. 

I'lv-enlwrg,  Abmham New  York  Citv 

Peskind.    A..    M.D Clevelaml.    Ohio 

Peters.  Rev.  Madison  C,  D*'D Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LIST   OF   PATRONS 


Pevitz.  Osmer  J Syracuse,  N.  \  . 

Pevser,  George  B New  York  City 

Pevser.  Julius  J Washington.  D.  C. 

Pevser.  Nathan New  York  City 

Pfaelzer.   Bernhard Chicago,   HI. 

Pfaelzer,  David Chicago,   HI. 

Pfaelzer,  David  M Chicago,  1)1. 

Pfaelzer,    Eli Chicago,    111. 

Pfaelzer,  Morris Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Pfeifer,  Simon New  Orleans,   La. 

Phelps,  E Shreveport.   La. 

Philip.  Maximilian New  York  City 

Philipson,  Rev.  David,  D.D Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Phillips,  Adeline  I New  York  City 

Phillips.  D.  H New  York  City 

Phillip.s,  Harry Chicago,  111. 

Phillips,   Isidor Boston.   Mass. 

Phillips,  N.  Taylor New  York  City 

Phillips,  Nathan Seattle,  Wash. 

Phillipson,  Joseph Chicago,  III. 

Phillipson.  Samuel Chicago,  III. 

Philo.  Rev.  Isador  E Akron,  Ohio 

Pian,  S St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Pick,  Richard Chicago,  III. 

Pierce.  A Montreal,  Canada 

Pierson,  Rev.  Arthur  T.,  D.D Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pincus,  A Mobile,  Ala. 

Pincus,  Bernard Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pincus,  Paul New  Y'ork  City 

Pines.  J.  &  D Boston,  Mass. 

Pinsler,   P Montreal,   Canada 

Pirosh,  Berthold,  M.D Chicago,  111. 

Pitkowsky,  Max New  York  City 

Pius.  Alexander  S New  Y'ork  City 

Plant,  Isaac Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Platzek,  M.  Warley New  Y^ork  City 

Plaut,  Louis Newark,  N.  J. 

Plotz,  Joseph Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Plumer,  Samuel New  York  City 

Pockrass,   Bernard Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Pokrony,  Dave *. New  Orleans,  La. 

Polacsek.  Maurice New  York  City 

Pollachek,  John New  Y'ork  City 

Pollack,  Isaac Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pollak,  Emil Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Policy,  Jacob New  York  City 

Pollock,  Jacob Mobile,  .■\la. 

Polstein.  Joseph New  York  City 

Pouch.  .\ New  York  City 

Popkin,    Isaac Franklin,    La. 

Popper,  Simon New  York  City 

Popper,  Stephen Macon.  Ga. 

Popper.  Dr.  William, New  Y'ork  City 

Porges,  B.  F Chicago,  111. 

Porter.  F.  C New  Haven.  Conn. 

Porthory.  Baron  A ; New  York  City 

Posert.  Henry,  M.D Memphis,  Tenn. 

Posner,  Leo Galveston,  Tex. 

Posner.  Samuel Tacoma,  Wash. 

Poss,  Jacob ■ Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Poss,  Louis New  York  Citv 

Post,  J.  L New  Y'ork  City 

Potashinsky,  Rev.  Louis  M Loveland,  Colo. 

Potsdamer.  J.  B.,  M.D Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Potter.  Rt.  Rev.  Henrv  C,  D.D New  York  City 

Powell.  Rev.  Herbert  E Santa  Clara.  Cal. 

Poyas.  A St.  John,  N.  B.,  Canada 

Poziski.  S.  C Ashland,  Wis. 

Praeger,    Albert Baltimore,    Md. 

Prager.  William New  York  City 

Prago.  William  L New  York  City 

Prensky.  Joseph ^ New  Y'ork  City 

Prensky,  Nathan Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Present.  Philip Rochester,  N.  Y'. 

Press,  Jacob New  Haven,  Conn. 

Press,  Max Middletown,  Conn. 

Price,  Barnett  L New  York  City 

Price,  Barnett  L New  Y'ork  City 

Price,  Ira  Maurice Chicago,  III. 

Price,  Rev.  John Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Price,  John  A.,  M.D New  York  City 

Price,  Morris  J New  Y'ork  City 

Priess.  Abraham Chicago.   III. 

Prince.    H Houston,    Tex. 

Prince,  Henry New  York  City 

Prince,  Dr.  John  Dyneley New  Y'ork  City 

Pnntz.  M Cleveland.  Ohio 

Prinz,  Emanuel ■. Brooklyn.  N.  Y'. 

Pritzker,  Nicholas Chicago.  111. 

Prockter,  J.  M Montreal.  Canada 

Proctor.    George   H Hastings,    Fla. 

Prokcimer,  Ed Newark,  N.  J. 

Prokesch,  Jacob New  York  City 

Prokesch,  Samuel  J New  York  City 

Prowler.  David New  York  Citv 

Pruyn.  Robert  C Albanv.  N.  Y 

Pruzan.  I.  M Baltimore.  Md. 

Public  LibraiV New  London,  Conn. 

Pulaski,  M.  H New  Y'ork  City 


Pullan,    E Ottawa.    Canada- 

Putzler,  Gibson New  York  City 

Pye,  Saul  M New  York  City 

Q 

Quickmire,   Samuel San   Mateo,   Cal. 

Quigley,  Rt.  Rev.  Archbishop  James  E Chicago.  III.. 

R 

Rabinoff,    M Chicago,    111. 

Rabinovich,   F Chicago.   111.. 

Rabinovitch,    Joseph    M Paterson,    N.    J. 

Rabinowitz,   A Stamford,  Conn. 

Rabinowitz,  David Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

Rabinowitz,   H Baltimore.   Md. 

Rabinowitz,  H New  York  City 

Rabinowitz,  H.  A New  Y'ork  City 

Rabinowitz,  J New  York  City 

Rabinowitz,  J San  Francisco,  Cai. 

Rabinowitz,  Louis New  ^"ork  City 

Rabinowitz,  Samuel St.  John,  N.   B.,  Canada 

Rabinowitz,  Zelig Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Rachlin.  David Brooklyn.  N,  Y'. 

Rachlin,   Morris Newaik,  N    J- 

Rachlin.  William,  M.D Brooklyn.  N    Y'. 

RadclifTe  College Cambridge.  Mass, 

Radin.  Adolph  M.,  Ph.D New  York  City 

Radin,  Matthias New  York  City 

Radin,    Oscar Pittsburg,    Pa 

Raff,  Henry  D Chicago.   III. 

RafFel,  Jacob  M Baltimore,  Md 

Rahenovitch,  Joseph  M Paterson,  N    J. 

Rams,  H.  S New  York  City 

Raisin,  Jacob  S Butte,  Mont. 

Raisin,  Max Meridian,  Miss. 

Raken.  Simon  C Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Raker,   M Olyphant,  Pa. 

Rambach,  Hyman  M Boston,  Alass. 

Rappaport,  Rev.  A Peloskey.  Alich. 

Rappaport,  D.  M New  York  City 

Rappaport,  Solomon New  Y'ork  City 

Rappoport,  Rev.  Julius Chicago,  111. 

Rapport,  Samuel Durham,  N .  C. 

Rascovar,  James New  \  ork  City 

Raske,  J.  L Chicago,  111. 

Ratkowsky,  Morris  B New  York  City 

Ratner,  Aaron New  York  City 

Ratner,  Leo,  M.D Brooklyn,  N.  Y  . 

Ratnoff,  Nathan New  York  City 

Raub,  Marcus Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Kaub,   Solomon Dayton,   Ohio 

Rauch.  Max Charleston,  W.  V'a. 

Ravitch,  M.  L..  M.D Lexington.  Ky. 

Rayful,  Hyman Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Raymond,  He  v.  Andrew  \  .  V Schenectadj-,  N.  Y. 

Rayner,  Albert  W Baltimore,  Md. 

Reader,  Meyer New  York  City 

Reder,    Ike. .Akron,    Ohio 

Reder,   Jake Oestlme,    Ohio 

Reed,  D.   F Cleveland.  Ohio 

Reese,    Abraham.  .  .  Wiikesbarre,    Pa. 

Reesiield.   Davitl.  .  .  Newport   News,   Va. 

Rehlberger,  Moritz.  .  .  New  York  City 

Reich,  Morris St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Reich,  S.  Moses Bradford,  Pa. 

Reichbart  Brothers New  York  City 

Reichert,    Rev.    Isador Uniontown,   Pa. 

Reichman.  William New  York  City 

Reichstein.   B Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Reigelhaupt.  S.,  M.D.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Reiner,   Isidor So.   Bethlehem,  Pa. 

ReinertT,  P New  York  City 

Reinhardt.  A New  Y'ork  City 

Reinherz,    1.  B Boston,   Mass. 

Reinherz.  P New  York  City 

Reinthaler,  Jonas  E.,  M.D New  York  City 

Reis,  Benedict New  York  City 

Reis,  Isidor ilrouklvn.  N.  Y". 

Reis,  M New  \  urk  t^ity 

Reisman,  M Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Reismann.  David.  M.D Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rei-ss,  Jacob,  M.D New  York  City 

Reiter.  A.  F ..Bluffton,  Ohio 

Reiter.  Louis , New  York  City 

Reshower.  .1 New  York  City 

Resnik,  Philip Hartford.  Conn. 

Rice.  Abraham New  York  City 

Rice.  Henry New  York  City 

Rice.  Isaac'  L New  York  City 

Rice,   Ma.x Scrantcn,   Pa. 

Rice.  S.  M Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Rich,  .Joseph  S New  York  City 

Rich,  Mrs.  Matilda New  York  City 

Rich.  William  S Newark.  N.  J, 

Richard.  William  V.,  M.D New  Orleans,  La. 

Richardson.  Rev.  H.  G Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Richman.    .Tacoh    M ..Hartford,    Conn. 

Richman.  Miss  Julia. New  York  City 

Richmond.  Jo-seph Boston,  Mass. 
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Richter.  Charles  J New  York  City 

Richter,  Daniel New  York  City 

Kichter,  Max New  York  City 

Kiegelhaupt,    S.,    M.D Cleveland,    Ohio 

Rieger,  PVank New  York  City 

Rieiner,  William Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Hieser,  A.  L New  York  City 

Rifkin.    A..  &  Co Wilkesbarre.    Pa. 

Uielander.  M.  M New  York  City 

Kingolsky.  1.  J Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ripkin.  I) New  York  City 

I{ipple.   Ezra   H Scranton.  Pa. 

RisnicofF,  Morris Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ristner.  Max New  York  City 

Ritay,  H.  B Paterson,  N.  J. 

Ritch,  Morris Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rittenberg,  S Charleston,  N.  C. 

Robb.  Rev.  G.  M Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robbin,  Samuel  B Washington,  D.  C. 

Robbins,  Barnet  R New  York  City 

Robbins,  Benjamin New  York  City 

Robbins,  Bernard New  York  City 

Robbins.   Samuel Boston,   Mas^. 

Robert,  Simon Chelsea,   Mass. 

Roberts,  Harry Boston,  Mass. 

Roberts.  S liuston,  Mass. 

Robin.  Peter Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Robinovitz,  J New  York  City 

Robinowich,  Julius New  York  City 

Robinowitz,  Louis New  York  City 

Robinson,  A New  York  City 

Robinson,  J Detroit,  Mich. 

Robinson,  J.  A Providence,  R.  I. 

Robinson,  J.   L Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Robison,  Gerson New  York  City 

Robison,  Lazarus  (deceased) New  York  City 

Hobitsek.  Sam New  York  City 

Rochomowitz.  David New  York  City 

Rodenherg,  George  L Providence,  R.  L 

Rodman.  H..  M.D. .  .  i New  York  City 

Roedel,  Charles  F New  York  City 

Roedel,  Max  F New  York  City 

Boeder,  Mrs.  Geraldine New  York  City 

Rogers.  Gustavus  A New  York  Cify 

Rogers.  J New  York  City 

Rogers.  J Roxbury.  Mas.s. 

Rogers,  Mark  H New  York  City 

Rogers.  Prof.  Robert  W Madison.  N.  J. 

Roggen,  Nathan New  York  City 

Rcjhrheimer,  Moses Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Romain,   Armand New  Orleans,   La. 

Ro;nain,  S Montreal,  Canada 

Roman,  David Waco,  Tex. 

Romansky,   .J Greenville,    Mi.ss. 

Romm,  I.  W New  York  City 

Romm,  M..  M.D New  York  City 

Roos,  Isidore New  York  City 

Roos,  Rev.  J.  S.  (Rabbi) Dutch  Guiana,  S.  Am. 

Ropes.  James  H Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rosahnsky,   Herman,  M.D Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Rosanburg,  H Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rose.  A.  James Providence,  R.  L 

Rose,  Abie  and  Willie New  York  City 

Jtose.    Adolph Vicksburg,    Miss. 

Rose,  Harry Manistif^ue,  Mich. 

Rose,  Ike Providence,  R.  I. 

Rose,  Isaac Montreal,  Canada 

Rose,  Jacob New  York  City 

Rose.  M New  York  (-ity 

Rose,  Morris New  York  City 

Ro.se,  Oscar  B Toronto,  Canada 

Rose,  Samuel Newark,  N.  J. 

Rose.  Solomon Rochester.   N,   ^'. 

Rosebault,  W.  M New  York  Citv 

Roseman,  William,  M.D Baltimore,  M<1. 

Rosen,  A New  York  City 

Rosen,    H Toledo,    Ohio 

Rosen,  Max New  York  Citv 

Rosen,  Nathan Baltimore,  Md. 

Rosenau,  Rev.  Dr.  William Baltimore.  Mil. 

Rosenbaeh,  Abr Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rosenbaum,  Henry  W New  \  ork  City 

Rosenbaum,  Morris New  York  (^ity 

Rosenbaum,  S.  D New  York  City 

Rosenliauin,    Samuel Laurium.    Mich. 

Roserdiaum.  Walter  S Chicago.   III. 

RoseiibiTg.  .Aliraham New  York  ('ily 

Rosr-nberg,  .\braham  H New  York  City 

Rosenberg  Brothers Kverett,  Masj*. 

Rosenberg,  C Montreal.  Canada 

Rosenberg,   D McKeesport.    Pa. 

Rosenberg,  K Seattle.  Wash. 

Rosenberg,  Dr.  E Cleveland.  Ohio 

Rosenberg.  Rev.  Krwin Brooklyn.  N.  ^'. 

itosenberg.  J New  York  City 

Rosenberg.   J Pittsburg.    Pa. 

Rosenberg.  Jacob New  York  ('ity 

Rosenberg.  Jacob,  &  Sons Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Rosenberg,    James Cleveland,    Ohio 


Rosenberg,  Joseph New  York  City 

Rosenberg.  Mrs.  Joseph Bradford,  Pa. 

Rosenberg,   K Pittsburg.   Pa. 

Rosenberg,  L.  «&  M New  Y'ork  City 

Rosenberg,   Morris Baltimore.  Md. 

Rosenberg,  Morris Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rosenberg,  Simon Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Rosenblatt,  J Baltimore.   Md. 

Rosenblatt,  J New  York  City 

Rosenblatt,  Rev.  Levi St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rosenhioom,  Daniel Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Roscnbloom.  Henry New  Y'ork  City 

Hosenbloom.  Max  Z Rochester,  N.  Y. 

liosenbloom,  Solomon  J Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 

Jio.'^enblum.  William Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rosendale.  Simon  W Albany.  N.  Y'. 

Hosener.  Sol New  York  City 

Hosenfeld,   B Tucson.   Ariz. 

Rosenfeld,  Bertie New  Y'ork  City 

Rosenfeld,  Chas.  H Woodbine.  N.  J. 

Rosenfeld,  J.  H New  York  City 

Rosenfeld,  M.  K New  York  City 

liosenfeld.  Mrs.  Maurice Chicago.  III. 

Rosenfeld.  Mrs.  liosa  W Baltimore,  Md. 

Rosenfeld.  S.  .M New  York  City 

Rosenfeld.  William  I New  York  City 

Rosenfelt.  J.  H New  York  City 

Rosenfield.   Benjamin Elmira.   N.  Y. 

Rosenfield,  I New  York  f'ity 

Ro.senfield,  Louis Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Rosengard,    H ^ Chicago,    JU. 

Kosenhcck,   I Brooklyn,   N.  Y', 

Hosenheimer,    D Chicago,    111. 

Rosenholz,  J.   W Tompkinsville,    N.   Y. 

Rnsenstein,  A New  York  City 

Rosenstein,  Henry Brooklyn,  N.  Y  . 

Rosenstein,  Joseph Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Roscnsfnin,  Louis Moline,  111. 

Rosenstein.  M Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Rosenstein,  Rev.  Marcus New  York  City 

Rosenstock,  Morris GreenviUe,  Miss. 

Rosenthal.  A Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y'. 

Rosenthal,  A<lolph Boston.  Mass. 

Hosenthal.  .Alexander New  York  City 

Rosenthal.  Eliazer  Lieberman .'. .  .Montreal,  ('anada 

Htisenthal,  Rev.  F.  L Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Rosenthal.   George  D St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Rosenthal.  Harris  L New  York  City 

Rfisenthal,  Harry New  Y'ork  City 

Rosenthal,  Herman Charlestown.  Mass. 

Rosenthal.   Isidore Lancaster.  Pa. 

Rosenthal.   J St.   Joseph.   Mo. 

Rosenthal,    Lazarus Manistique.    Mich. 

Hosenthal,  Levi  M Montreal.  Canada 

Ro.senthat,  Max.  M.D New  York  City 

Rosenthal.   Meyer Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Rosenthal.  Michael,  M.D New  York  City 

Rosenthal.  Mitchell Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Hosenthal.   Moses Petoskey,   Mich. 

Hosenthal.   Philip Au  Sable.  Mich. 

Ilosenthal,  S New  York  City 

Hosenthal.  Mrs.  S Detroit,  Mich. 

Rosenthal,  S.  C Binghamton,  N.  Y'. 

Itosenthal,  William  H .New  York  City 

Rosenthorn,  Herin New  Y'ork  City 

Rosentreter,    .A St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Hosenwald,  D.  S Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 

Rnsenwald.  Julius Chicago.  III. 

Hosenwald,  L.  S Salina.  Kan. 

jiosenwasser.  H New  York  ('itv 

Hosenwasser.  M.,  M.D Cleveland.  Ohio 

Hoscnwasser.  Max New  York  ('ity 

l^ospiiwasser.  M<)rris New  ^drk  (^ity 

Itosenzweig,  J ■ Detroit.  Mich 

jtoseit.  Moritz New  York  City 

Hosing,  Jacob Buffalo.  N.  \  . 

Itosner.  Sam New  York  ('ity 

Rosnick,   J St.   Joseph.    Mo. 

Hosnuskv.    Isaac Bosti»n.    Mass. 

Hosow.  I.  P Bn>iiklvn.  N.  Y. 

Iloss,  James Montreal.  Canada 

lU>sskam.  Isaac  (deceased) Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ho-^tow.  (.^larencc,  M.D Newark.  N.  J. 

H<.lh,  A.  L New  York  (^ity 

Roth,  Adolph Brm.klyn.  N.  ^. 

Holh.  B Marshall.  Tex. 

itoth.  Edward New  York  City 

Roth.  Emery New  Y<.rk  Citv 

Hoth.    Fred San   Francisco,  Cai. 

Hoth,  Henry.  M.D New  York  City 

Itolh.  I  gnat  z New  York  City 

Hoth,  ML New  Y.»rk  City 

Hoth,  William  B Brooklyn.   N.  Y. 

itothause,  S Texarkana.  Tex. 

jtoihberg.  Benjamin New  Yiirk  City 

jtothblum,    Saul Cleveland,    Ohio 

llothchild.  S New  York  City 

Hotlienberg,  I^oi». New  York  City 

Hothkowiiz,  Harri    B New  York  City 
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Rothsrhild.  D.  M Chicago,  III. 

RothschiUI.  Edward  L Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Eothscliilil.  Jacob New  York  City 

Eotlischild,    Jacob Cawlser    Citv,    Kan. 

Roth.scliild,  Meyer  D New  Vorlc  City 

Rotlischild,  S.  F Broolvlyn,  N,  Y. 

Rothjjtein,  Isidore Pittsburg,   Pa. 

Rothstein,  Rev.  Leonard  J Kalamazoo,  Mich! 

Rothstem,  Myer Johnstown,  Pa. 

Rottpnberg.  Dr.  Ignatz  Morvay New  York  City 

Rovinsky,  Alexander,  M.D New  Y'ork  City 

Rovno,  Pinkas Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ruben,  A Charleston,  S.  C. 

Ruben,  Maurice Pittsburg,   Pa 

Rubenstein,  C.  A Baltimore,  Md. 

Rubensteni,  Jacob Boston    Ma.ss 

Rubin,  Edward New  York  City 

Rubm,  Jacob New  Y'ork  City 

Rubin,  Joseph  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rubin,  Max New  York  Citv 

Rubin,  S.  .      Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Rubin,  W  .  B Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rubinger,  Charles New  York  Citv 

Kuhinson  Brothers Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rubinstein,  Everett,  Ph.G Cleveland,   Ohio 

Rudawsky,  S St.    Paul.    Minn. 

Rudolph,   A Montreal,    Canada 

Ru.shman,    Townsend Plainfield,    N.    J. 

Ruslander,  Moses McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Eutenberg,  Charles New  Y'ork  City 

Ruth,  Abraham New  Y'ork  Citv 

Rvpins.  Rev.  Isaac  L St.  Paul,  Minn". 

Ryskind,  Matthew  H New  York  City 

S 

Sabbathai.   Lieberman St.   Joseph,   Mo. 

■Sabsevitz  Brothers New  York  (^ity 

.Sabsovich.  Prof   H.  L New  York  City 

Sachs,  Charles  H Pittsburg,  Pa. 

■gachs,  E Chicago,   111. 

Sachs,  H New  York  Citv 

Sachs,  Isidor New  York  Citv 

Sachs,  Julius New  Y'ork  City 

Sachs,  Moses  A New  Y'ork  Citv 

Sachs,    Philip Baltimore,    Md. 

Sachs,  Phihp Ne„  y^k  City 

Sacks,  Harris New  Y'ork  City 

ga^P'   I Lynchburg,    Va. 

Sacks,  Perress Rolling  Fork,   Miss. 

Sacks,  .Samuel  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sadvoransky,  J Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 

Safowitz,  S New  York  City 

Safro    Aaron      New  York  City 

Sahud,    Dr    M Danville,    111. 

bakowitz,  Solomon New  York  City 

i  1    •  ''■  ;  ■  A Vr Norfolk,  Va. 

ba  amont,   O.scar  H Boston,   Mass. 

Sa  away,  A.  M Boston,  Mass. 

|a  e.  Rev  S   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

bahnger,  Julius New  York  Citv 

ba  hnger,    Lewis Centerville,    low'a 

g'l  'ng"'.   N .    Goshen,    Ind. 

Sa  It,  Michael Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sa  k,  M Chicago,  111. 

Sailer,  Isaac .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sa  ler,  Louis Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Samon,    M      Beaver    Falls,    Pa. 

Sa  omon,  H.  A New  York  Citv 

Sa  omon,  L        New  York  City 

ba  omon,  M.  L. Greenville,  Miss. 

Sa  omonsky,  Louis New  York  Citv 

&a  peter,  Jacob Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

■ba  sburg,   Abram Wilkesbarre,    Pa. 

Sa  tz,  Ma.x.  . New  York  City 

Sa  zberg,  Louis      New  York  Citv 

ba  zman.  Rev.  Marcus Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

ba  zman,  Rev.  Tobias Baltimore,  Md. 

balzman,  Wilham New  Y'ork  Citv 

a  """   '■  V  \^ New  York  City 

a      ■■   '■  ?,-,l-yr,-i. Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

bamett,  M.  W  .,  &  Brother Canisteo,  N.  Y. 

faamett    Sol    Ne^  York  City 

bamue  ,  John Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Samue,    L.    Portland,    Ore. 

bamue  s,  Peter.     New  York  City 

bamuelson.  Jacob New  York  Citv 

banders,  Frank  K New  Haven,   Conn. 

banders,  Leon New  York  Citv 

5     jS'''!'j      ."'*' Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sandfield,    A.    ....      ..    San    Antonio,    Tex. 

banditen    Mordecai  Hirsh Brooklyn,  N    Y 

Sanger,    Phihp D^fl^       T^^; 

Sanger,  Sam      ...  .    Waco,  Te,<. 

Sanguinetti,  Percy  A New  York  City 

Santer,  Bernard   .  New  ^iork  City 

Santz,  Simson  v.,  M.D Philadelphia.  Pa. 

baperston,  Julius  L        BiifTalo,  N.  Y. 

Sapirstem,  N.  L.,  M.D Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Sarasohn,  bam Detroit,  Mich. 


Sarasohn  &  Son New  Y'ork  City 

2''™"«"\,'^-   ■  ■  ■  •  -tJ New    Haven.   Conn. 

barnoff.  Mrs.  Irene  Ida New  York  Citv 

bass    Samuel. New  York  City 

bauber,  Morris New  York  City 

gauber,  Robert Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

baudomire,   P Pittsburg,   Pa. 

bauer.    Adolph    Baltimore,    Md. 

baukstone,  J.  I Areola,  Miss. 

haul,  Marx.      Allegheny,  Pa, 

bau  ,    Alax  M Allegheny,    Pa. 

.Sau,    bamuel Allegheny,    Pa. 

baulson,  William Detroit,   Mich. 

.Saunders,  E.  D New  Orleans.  La. 

baunders,  Ernest Toronto,  Canada 

baunder.s   Julius        Toronto.  Canada 

bavage,  Moses,  .M.D Baltimore.  Md. 

bawin,  Rev.  T.  P Troy    N    Y 

Sax,  Joe  W ; South  Bend,  Ind! 

bax.  Louis. Chicago.  111. 

Saxon,  Louis.  .    Binghamlon,  N.  Y', 

.Schaap.  Michael New  York  ("ity 

Schachne^    Moritz    ■ '.'.  '.Chillicothe,    Ohio 

bchafer,  banniel  M New  York  City 

g'^^afner    Mrs.    H Chicago,    111. 

Schalbe,  S.  .  New  York  City 

.Schaniberg.  Jay  F     M.D Phila.ltlohia.  I'a. 

Schanberg.  Lewis  M Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Schanfarber.    Rev.    T Mobile,    Ala. 

bchapiro.  Rudolph Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 

bciarR,   Monroe Natchez,  Miss. 

bcharhn,  J.  A San  Francisco,  Cal, 

hcharhn,  S. New  York  City 

bchaul     Lewis   J      Augu.sta,    Ga. 

bchechter,  Prof.  Solomon New  York  City 

bcheff,  Jonas  S New  York  t  ily 

bcheib,  Henry New  York  Citv 

Schein,  Jacob Pittsburg,   Pa. 

Scheinberg,  Joseph  R New  York  City 

Scheinman,  I.  L.  . Detroit,  Mich. 

bchellenbers,  Charles  B Brooklyn    N    Y 

.Schem.  Simon  .         New  York  City 

hchenkes,  Israel  W New  York  City 

.Schenthal,  Sylvan   Baltimore    M<1. 

Schepper,  .\braham New  York  Citv 

Scherbel,  A.     New  York  City 

tacherer,  Jacob New  Y'ork  Citv 

Scheuer,  E.  .  .    Toronto.  Canada 

Scheuer,    Jacob Cincinnati.   Ohio 

Scheuer    Simon Newark,  N.  J. 

Schick.  Phihp  I New  York  City 

Schiff,  Jacob  H New  Y'ork  City 

.Schiff,  Simon.    New  York  City 

Schiffer,  .\lfred New  York  City 

hchiffer,  Jo.seph New  York  City 

Schiffer.  Walter  A New  Y'ork  City 

Schi  er,  E.  B New  York  City 

Schi  er,  L      New  York  City 

Schi  er,  Mark        New  York  City 

Seniller,  Dr.  Michael New  York  City 
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Wildinan.  S New  S'ork  City 

Wile,  Herman Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wile.  Julius  M Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Wiienzig,  Myer Baltimore.  Md. 

Wilfson,  D Baltimore.  Md. 

Wilk,  L.  J Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Wilkes.  Morris.  M.D New  York  City 

Wilkoff.    William Youngslown.    Ohio 

Williams.  J.  G VVorcester.  Mass. 

Williams.  Rev.  Dr.  Leighton New  York  City 

Willner.   Rev.  W Meridian.  Miss. 

Wilner,  Samuel New  York  City 

Wilson,   Rev.  George Gibson  City.    111. 

Wilson,  Jerome  J New  Vctrk  Cily 

Wilzin,   J.    M Birmingham.    Ala. 

Winchcl.  Geo.  C New  York  Cily 

Winel)urgh.  Henry New  York  Cily 

Wineland.  Elias Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Winer.  Ktias Olean.  N.  Y. 

Winer.   Harry Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Winer,  Herman  L New  York  City 

Winkelman.  Samuel Manisliiiue.  Mich. 

Winkleman.  Sol Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Winkler.    Isaac Cincinnati.   Ohio 

Wiristein.  Louis Portland.  Me. 

Winter.   Morris Boston.   .Mass. 

Winterfield New  Y'ork  City 

Winternilz.  David Las  Vegas.  N.  Mex. 

Winternitz.  Samuel  L Chicago.  III. 

W'intner.  Rev.  Leopold,  Ph.D Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Wintrob.  J.  M Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Wisdom,  M.  N New  Orleans.  La. 

Wise.  .August Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Wise.    Barnat Pittsburg.    Pa. 

Wise.  Henry  E New  York  City 

Wise.  Olio  Irving San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Wise.  Rev.  Jonah  B Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Wise,  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  S Portland,  Ore. 

W'ise.   .Solomon Abbeville,    La. 

Wise  Brothers Yazoo  City.  Miss. 

Wiseman.    Harry   S Indianapolis.    Ind. 

W'itmark.  Isidor New  York  City 

Witt.  Rev.  Louis Pueblo.  Colo. 

Wilt.  Samuel New  York  City 

Witte.  Max New  York  City 

Wittenberg.   Rev.   David  H Jacksonville.  Fla. 

W'ittenberg.  Jo.sepli,  M.D New  Y'ork  City 

Wittenberg.  Louis Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Woelfkiri.  Rev.  Cornelius Brooklvn.  N.  Y. 

Wohl.  L New  Vork  City 

Wohlgemuth,  AL  J New  Y'ork  City 

Wolhach.  S Grand  Island.  Nebr. 

Wolbarsht.  Hyman Baltimore,  Md. 

Wolberg.  Enoch New  York  City 

Wolf,  .\ New  Orleans.  La. 

W'olf.  Mrs.  Abraham  S Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wolf.  Albert Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wolf.  Alexander  I.,  M.D St.  I.ouis.  .Mo. 

Wolf.  August Philad.'lphia,  Pa. 

Wolf.  Benjamin Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Wolf.  Bernard  H Boston,  Milss. 

Wolf,  Clarence Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wolf,    D Pittsburg.   Pa. 

Wolf.  Edward Phila.lelphia.  Pa. 

Wolf,  Edwin Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wolf.  Edwin  E Chicago.  III. 

Wolf,  Emanuel Bayou  Sara,  I^. 

Wolf,  Gessel.  M.D New  York  City 

Wolf.  Henry  M Chicago.  111. 

Wolf,  Herman Y'onkers.  N.  Y. 

W  olf.  I.  B New  York  City 

Wolf.  Mrs.  L.  J Cleveland.  Ohio 

Wolf.    Louis Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Wolf.  M.  M.D Yonkers.  N.  V. 

Wolf.  Miriam  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wolf.   P Pillshurg.   Pa. 

Wolf.  Simon Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Wolf.  Hon.  Simon Wa.shinglon.  D.  C. 

Wolfe,   Adolphe Portland.  Ore. 

Wolfe.    Frank Hamilton.  Canaila 

Wolfe,  Menko  H New  York  Cily 

Wolfe.  .Morri.s BrtMiklvn.  N.  V. 

Wolfe.  P New  Sork  Cily 

Wolfeiislein,  Dr.  S Clevelan.l.  Ohio 

Wolff.  A.  N New  York  Cily 

Wolff.  Emil New  York  Cily 

Wolff,  Harris New  York  City 

Wolff.  Henry Allendale.  S.  C. 

Wolff.  Isaac New  Vork  Cily 

Wolff.  Mrs.  Robert Chicago.  111. 

Wolff.  .Samuel Chicago.    III. 

Wolff,  Soloinuii New  Orleans,  La. 


LIST   OF   PATHONS 


Wolffner.  Henry  L.,  M.D St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Wolfneir,  Mrs.  W.  F Peoria,  ill. 

\V<)lfsf.'l<i.  Simon New  York  City 

Woifsolm.  .Jacob  M Chicago,  111. 

Wolfaohn.  M New  York  City 

Wolfson,  Davie! Billings,  Mont. 

Wolfson.  Uev.  G Lowell.  Mass. 

Wolfson,  Dr.  J Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Wolfson,  L.,  M.D Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wolfson.  Meyer  E New  York  City 

Wolfson,  Morris New  Y'ork  City 

Wollstein,  Louis New  Y^irk  City 

Wolper.  A Boston,  Mass. 

Wolpert,  Mayer Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wolsey.  Rev.  Louis Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Wolsey,    William Clare,    Mich. 

Woodward.  Frederick  E Washington.  D.  C. 

Woolf.  Louis New  York  City 

Woolf.  M.  J.  H.,  M.D San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Woolfson,   L Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Woolner,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Sr Peoria,  III. 

Worman.  Max  N Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wormser,  David Chicago,   111. 

Wormser,    E.    L Scranton,    Pa. 

Wormser,  Mrs.  Isidor New  York  City 

Wright,  Sophie  B New  Orleans,  La. 

Wrubel.  S Middletown,  Conn. 

Wyman,    S Cleveland,    Ohio 

Y" 

Y''edeikin.  Nathan New  Y'ork  City 

Yeidel,    I Denison,    Tex. 

Yewell.  Horace  R Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Y'og,  Isidor New  York  City 

Yogg,  Moses Newark,  N.  J. 

Y'ohalem.  Benny New  York  City 

Y'orkel,  A New  York  City 

Young,  Charles Y'onkers,  N.  Y. 

Y'oung,  Rev.  Ed.  J Waltham,  Mass. 

Young,  Horace  G Albany,  N.  Y. 

Young,  Max  L New  York  City 

Y''oung,  Rev.  S.  Edward .Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Y''oungerman,    Moses Somerville,    Aia:ss. 

Younker,    A Des   Moines,    Iowa    1 


Younker.  Falk New  York  City 

Yudelson,  A.  B Chicago,    111 

Yungel,  E New  York  City 

Y'utzy,  Rev.  Jacob Selinsgrove,  Pa, 

Z 

Zadekow,  L .    New  York  City 

Zakon,  Louis  I Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Zander,  Gustav New  York  City 

Zander,  Herman Nashville,  Tenn. 

Zarach,  Lsaac,  M.D New  York  City 

Zarembowitz,  A New  York  City 

Zausmer,  Wolff New  York  City 

Zechnovitz,  Samuel New  York  City 

Zederbaum,  A.,  M.D Denver,  Colo. 

Zeisler,  Samuel New  York  City 

Zeitz,  H Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Zelenko,  Joseph New  York  City 

Zelezny,  Morris New  York  City 

Zt'liqzon,   Dr.   Maurice Cleveland,   Ohio 

Zepin,  Rev.  George Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Zetlin,  B New  York  City 

Zetner,  Charles Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Zielonka,  Rev.  Martin El  Paso,  Tex. 

Zimmerman,  C.  L..  D.D.S Chicago,  111, 

Zimmerman,  Hyman New  York  City 

Zimmerman,  M.  L.,  D.D.S Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Zimmerman,  Morris New  York  City 

Zindler,  '!*" New  York  City 

Zmman.  Morris Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Zipkm,  JL  W New  York  City 

Ziporkes,  J New  York  City 

Zippert.  Max New  York  City 

Zirn.  Harry Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Zoffer,   Henry Rochester,   Pa. 

Zoline.  Elijah  N.,  LL.B Chicago,  III. 

Zolotkoff,  Leon,  LL.B Chicago,  111. 

Zuosmer,  Wolff New  York  City 

Zucker,  L New  Y'ork  City 

Zuckermann,  Manfred New  York  City 

Zukor,  Adolph New  York  City 

Zundelowitz.  A Wichita  Falls,  Tex, 

Zu>;^nian.  Samuel.  M.D San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Zweto  v\ ,   8amuel   R Denver,  Colo. 


EUROPE,  ASIA,    AFRICA,   AND  AUSTRALIA 


A 

Aaron,  D.  H London,  England 

Aaron,  Harry Lancaster,   England 

Aaron,  J Hull,   England 

Abarbanel  Library Jerusalem,  Palestine 

Aheiheini,  A..  M.D Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 

Abelson,  Rev.  Joshua,  B.A Bristol,  England 

Aberdeen  Public  Library Aberdeen,  Scotland 

Aberdeen,  University  of Aberdeen,  Scotland 

Aboaf ,  A Cairo,  Egypt 

Abraham,  D.  E.  J Shanghai,  China 

Abraham,  James London,  England 

Abrahams,  B.  Lionel London,  England 

Abrahams,  Daniel Glasgow,  Scotland 

Abrahams,  H.  .\ London,  England 

Abraliams,  Israel,  M.A Cambridge,  England 

Abrahams.  L London,  England 

Abrahams,  Louis  B.,  B.A London.  England 

Abrahams,   M Port  Elizabeth,  So.   Africa 

Abrahams.  Rev.  M Leeds,  England 

Abrahams,  Morris London,  England 

Abrahamson.  A.  D Cardiff,  Wales 

Abrahamson,  Joshua Cardiff,  Wales 

Abrahamson,  L.  S Newport.  Wales 

Abrahamson.  Max Leeds,  England 

Acadomie  Imp^riale  des  Sciences.  .  .  .St.  Petersb-irg.  Russia 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.  .Paris,  France 

Acad(?mie  Royale  des  Sciences Brussels,  Belgium 

Accademia  dei  Sienza Milan,  Italy 

Adelman,  Joseph Manchester,  England 

Adier.  Elkan  N.    M.A London,  England 

Adier,  Dr.  Herman,  Chief  Rabbi  British  Empire. 

London,  England 

Adier,  Marcus  Nathan,  M.A London,  England 

Adler,  Rev.  Michael,  B.A London.  England 

Adier,  Solo'non Glasgow,  Scotland 

Aguilar,  The  Misses London.  England 

Ailion,  Max London,  England 

Aitchison.  G..  R.A London,  England 

Aicaley,  Dr.  D Belgrade,  Servia 

Alexander.  B Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 

Alexander,  Henry Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England 

Alexander,  Louis Sheffield,  England 

Alexander,  Morris Cape  Town,  So.  Africa 

Alfandary,  M London,  England 

Alford.  Rev.  George,  M.A Leamington  Spa,  England 

Alliance   Israf-lite  School Constantinople,  Turkey 

Alliance  Israelite  Universelle Paris,  France 

A II  Souls' College Oxford,  England 

Alprovich,  H Southsea,  England 


Altaras,  E Manchester,  England 

Altman.  Albert  L .  .Dublin,  Ireland 

Altof,  Colonel  A London,  England 

Amsterdam,  Univ.  of,  Biblio.  Rosenthaliana, 

Amsterdam,  Holland 

Andrade,  Jacob  A.  P.  M Spanish  Town,  Jamaica 

Andrade,  Mrs.  Rebecca  da  Costa London,  England 

Andrade,  S.  V.  da  Costa London,  England 

Annenberg,  Mark London,  England 

Ansell,  J.  M London,  England 

Aria  College. Portsea,  England 

Arnhold,  Philipp London.  England 

Aschkenasi,  Israel  I London,  England 

Ascoli.  E Manchester,  England 

Ash,  H Cardiff.  Wales 

Ash,  Michael Abertillcry,  Wales 

A.ss'n  for  Study  of  Jewish  Relig Puna,  India 

Auerbach,  Isidore London,  England 

Auorbach,  S Liverpool,  England 

Austrian  Imperial  Library Vienna,  Austria 

Avner,  Mark London,  England 

B 

Bacher.  Prof.  Dr.  W'ilhelm Budapest,  Hungary 

Baden,  The  Grand  Duke  of Carlsruhe,  Germany 

Baker.  Mrs.  D Manchester,  England 

Baker,  Percy  P .Glasgow,  Scotland 

Bala  Theological  College Bala.  Wales 

Balfour,  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J London.  England 

Balkind,  A Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England 

Balon,  11 Manche^ter,  England 

Bambus,  W Berlin,  Germany 

Baptist  College Manchester,  England 

Baranov,  Herman Yryheid,  So.  Africa 

Barber,  Rev.  W.  T.  A Cambridge,  England 

Barbican  Mission  to  Jews London,  England 

Barder,  Samuel Bristol,  England 

Barnett,  Aaron Barry  Dock,  Wales 

Barnett,  Lionel Birmingham,  England 

Barnett,  Max Cape  Town,  So.  Africa 

Barnett,  S London,  England 

Barnett.  Solomon Newport,  Wales 

Baron,  Bernhard London,  England 

Baron,  Rev.  David Lonrion,  England 

Baron,  H London,  England 

Barrett,  Wilson  (deceased) London,  England 

Barry,  I?ev.  William,  D.D Dorchester,  England 

Barsht,  A London,  England 

Barth,  Dr.  Jacob Berlin,  Germany 

Basch,  E Buluwayo,  So.  Africa 


LIST   OF  PATROXS 


Bash,  Phillip Birmingham,  England 

Battersea,  Lord London.  Knglund 

Bauer.  G.  M London.  England 

Bauer,  Le  Chevaher  de Brussels,  Belgium 

Baumann,  Max Johannesburg,  80.  Africa 

Baumberg.  A.   H Sydney,   Australia 

Baur,  Charles Paris,  France 

Baur,  Leon Paris.  France 

Beirnslein,  Harris  M London,  England 

Beirnstein.  Mrs.  Jane London.  Engliind 

Belilios,  Hon.  Emanuel  R.,  C.M.G.,  etc.  .  ..London.  England 

Belisha,  Albert  Isaac London,  England 

Belisha,  liarrow  Isaac Manche.-^ter,  England 

Belkind.  Israel Uishon-le-Zion,  Palef-Iine 

Benas,  Baron  L.,  J.P Liverpool,  England 

Bendon,  George London,  England 

Bendry,  Rev.  A.  P Cape  Town,  80.  Africa 

Benjamin,  Hyman Middlesborough,  England 

Benjamin,  Isaac Llanelly,  Wales 

Benjamin,  Richard Nottingham,  England 

Ben-Oliel,  Rev.  Maxwell  M London,  England 

Benscher,  Martin London,  England 

Benseher,  W London,  England 

Bensusan,   The  Messrs Bexhill-on-Sea.  England 

Bentwich,  Herbert.  LL.B London,  Enghuul 

Benzinger,   Dr.   Immanuel Jerusalem,  Palestine 

Berkhamsted  Gram.  School,  Rev.  Dr.  Fry, 

Berkhamsted.  England 

Berhn.  University  of Berlin,  Germany 

Berliner.  A Berlin,  Germany 

Berlinski,  Solomon  J London,  England 

Berlowitz.  L London,  England 

Berlyn.  M Birmingham,  England 

Bern,  University  of Bern.  Switzerland 

Bernard.  O.  L E.  Northam,  VV.  Australia 

Berner  Hochsrluil   Bibliothek Bern,  Switzerland 

Bernfeld,  Dr.  Simon Berlin,  (Jermany 

Bernfield,  S London,  England 

Bernstein.  J Johannesburg,  So,  Africa 

Bernstein.   Max Glasgow.  Scotland 

Bernstein.  Solomon  . Manchester,  England 

Bertish,  Marcus ,' Bristol.  England 

Berwitz.  Louis Belfast.  Ireland 

Besso,  Moses Manchester,  England 

Besso,  R Manchester,  England 

Besso,  Samuel Manchester,  England 

Betesh,  Joseph Manchester,  England 

Bethencourt.  C.  de Paris,  France 

Belts.  Mrs.  K.  M London,  England 

Bevan.  T..  D.L..  J.P London.  England 

Bhinjekar.   Elias  R Bombay,   India 

Bibhothequc  iles  Bollandistes Brussels.  Belgium 

Bickersteth,  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Henry,  D.D.  .Exeter.  England 

Bigio,  S.  B Southport,  England 

Birks,  H Manche.ster,  Englatul 

Birmingham  Public  Library Birmingham,  England 

Birnlnnnn.  Bernard London,  ICngland 

Birnbautn,  K Konigsberg,  Germany 

Birnstingl,  Avigdor  L London,  Englanti 

i-tischofTsheim,  Nirs.  C London,  lOngland 

Bishop  of  liangor.  The Menai   Bridge.  Wales 

Bishop  of  Exeter,  The Exeter,  England 

jiishop  of  Lichlield,  The Lichlield.  England 

]iishop  of  London,  The Lonilon.  England 

Bishop  of  Ncwrastle.  The.  .  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England 

Bishop  of  Uii»on.  The Ripon.  l-ingland 

]lis!i(Ji>  of  Stepney,  'l"he London,  ICngland 

Bitton,  .} London,  England 

Jilaek.  William  George,  F.S.A Glasgow.  Scotland 

Blaiberg.  8 London,  ICngland 

Blau,  Dr.  Ludwig Budapest,  Hungary 

Blauslein,  M London.  l'!ng]and 

Blaustein,  Tobias London,  iMigland 

Bles,  A.  J.  S Manchester,  i'-ngland 

Bloch,  Rev.  Arm.,  Grand  Rabbin  de  Belgicjue, 

Brussels,  Belgium 

Bloch,  Rev.  Dr.  Philipp Posen,  Germany 

Bloom,  .\braham Middlesborough,  England 

Bloom,  Uev.  E Merthyr-Tydvil,  Wales 

Bloom,  Goodall Beel  Water,  So.  .-Xfrica 

Bloom.  Isailore. Mitldlesbcjrough,  England 

liloom,  Mrs.  Louis West  Hartlepool,  England 

Bloom,  S Chester.  Englaini 

Blumberg,  >Iarris Manchester,  Istigland 

Blumberg,  Isaac Manchester.  Englanci 

Blumenau.  Louis Dublin.  IrelnntI 

Bodleian  Library Oxford,  lOngland 

Bojanowo.  Dr.  J.  Theodor .Posen,  Germany 

BoUoten,  .Joseph Upper  Bangor,  Wales 

Bonnish,  T.  S. .   _ l'ar<lifT,  Wales 

Bootle  Free  I'nbtin  Library  and  Museum .  .Liverpool,  England 

Bowman.  L.  G.  M.  .\ London.  lOngland 

Box,  !iev.  CiiorgeH,.  M.A Chingfnrd.  llngland 

Bradford  Free  Library Bradford.  England 

Bradford,  Mayor  of Bradford,  England 

Bradshnw.  I{ Dublin,  Ireland 

Brainin.  Dr.   K Chorlottenburg.  Gernninv 

Brancies.  Dr.  Ilduard Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Brann.  M.,  Ph. I) Breslau,  Germany 


Bransky,  Ellis Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  England 

Bright<m  Public  Library Brighton,  England 

Brill.  N London,  England 

Brilliant ,  H Lontlon,  England 

Briscoe,  A.  W Dublin,  Ireland 

Bristol  Public  Library Bristol,  England 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  . London,  England 

Brody,  H.,  Ph.D Nachod,  An^tiia 

Brodziak,  A Sydney,  Australia 

Brondey  House  Library Nottingham,  England 

Brown,  .-V Manchester,  England 

Brown,  Bernard Sheffield,  Engtami 

Brown,  H.  L Sheffield,  England 

Brown,  Lewis Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  lOnglarid 

Brown,  Morris Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Brown,  Philip Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Browne,    Rev.  W\  J Rathfriland,  Down.   Ireland 

Browning.  Prof.  Oscar.  .  .  King's  College,  Cambridge.  lOngland 

Briill,  Rev.  Dr.  Adolf Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany 

Brussels    BoUandists   Society Brussels,  Belgium 

Btesh,  M.  A Manchester,  England 

Bnbcr,  Solomon Lemberg,  .\u.>-tria 

Biichler,  Dr.  Adolf Vienna.  Austria 

Bucks,  Morris London,  England 

Budge.  Henry Hamburg,  Germany 

Buetow,  Max South  Shields,  England 

Bugeinky,  Louis Dudley,  England 

Buhl,  Dr.  Franz Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Bulley,  B Belgrade,  Servia 

Buluwayo  Chovevei  Zion  Association.  .Buluwayo,  So.  Africa 

C 

Cabrol,  Rev.  Fernand Farnborough.  England 

('adbury.  R ". Worcester.  Englan<i 

Cahen,  Isidore Paris,   France 

('ai<ien,  Michael London,  England 

Cambridge  Free  Library Cambridge,  England 

Camrass,  Hyman I^eeds,  Enplan<i 

Cansino,  Isaac Manchester,  Etiglami 

Cantor,  L London.  England 

Caplan,  Isaac .Johannesburg,  So.  .\friea 

C'anlifT  Free  Library Cardiff,  Wales 

Caro,  Dr.  Jacob Breslau,  Ciermany 

Carpenter,  Kev.  J.  Estlin Oxford,  England 

Carpenter,  Rt.  Rev.  William  Boyd Ripon,  England 

Cassell,  John Birmingham,  England 

Castello,  James London,  Englatul 

Castiglione,  Dr Triest,  .\u>lria 

Cazaiet,  Rev.  A.  M London,  England 

Chaikin,  George,  B.A Sheffield,  England 

Chamberlain,  F Barnsley,  Etigiand 

Chaplin,  Uev.  A Chelmsford,  England 

Chapman,  Rev.  John London,  Englari<l 

Charles.  Prof.  R.  H..  D.D.. 'Oxford,  England 

Cheetham  Free  Reference  Library.  .  .  .Manchester,  England 

Chelsea  Public  Library London,  England 

Choyne.  Rev.  T.  K.,  D.D Oxford.  England 

Chief  Rabbi  of  .\ustria.  The Prague.  Bohemia 

Chief  Ral>bi  of  Belgium,  The Brussels.  Belgimn 

Chief  Rabbi  of  the  British  Empire,  The.  .  .  London,  England 

Chief  Rabbi  of   Bulgaria,  The SoKa,  Bulgaria 

Chief  Kabbi  of  Denmark,  The Copenhagen,  Deinnark 

Chief  Rabbi  of  France,  The Paris.  France 

Chief  Rabbi  of  Holland,  The Amsterdam.  Holland 

Chief  Uabl)i  of  Hungary,  The Budapest,  Hungary 

Chntzner.  Dr.  J.,  I'h.D Kamsgate,  England 

Christ  Clnn-ch  Library Oxford.  England 

Christ's  College Cambridge,  England 

Church  House  Library,  Westminster London,  England 

Chiff.  Samuel Manchester.  England 

Clenowich.  Judnh London,  En    land 

Clozenberg,  Isaac l^indon,  I'^iclatid 

Cobban,  James  .MncLaren London,  England 

Coe.  Rev.  C.  C,  F.U. G.S Bournemouth,  England 

Cohen,  Kev.  Aaron London,  Englan<l 

Cohen,  Alfred  L..  L.C.C I^ndon,  Enghmd 

Colien,  Arakie London,  I\ngland 

Cohen,  B..  J.P Bra.iford.  England 

('otien,  Barnett l^ndon,  England 

Colien,  Benjamin  L..  M.P London,  England 

Colien,  Charles. l^'cds,  l-lnglarnl 

Cohen,  E.  .Vrakie London,  England 

Ciihen,  E.  M.  D CaleuKa,  Indui 

Cohen,  Eli  li.  .  .        Manchester,  I'^ngland 

Cohen,  Uev.  Francis  L London.  England 

Cohen.  H.  B. ^ Saratoga.  So.  .\frica 

Cohen.  Hon.  Henry  E Sydney,  Australni 

Cohen.  Mrs.  Ilerberl I^>ntlon,  England 

Cohen.  Dr.  Hermann Marburg.  Gemniny 

Cohen,  Hyman Stocklon-on-Tces.  l-^nghmll 

Cohen,  Israel Cardiff.  Wales 

Cohen,  Israel  Wolfe Miincltester,  England 

Cohen,  J.  B Manchester.  lOngland 

Cohen.  Jacob  E Hull.  Engtarui 

Cohen.  James  de  Lara I^indon.  Enirlanii 

Cohen,  .loseph Birminghum,  England 

Cohen,  Josi'idi  M Lontlon.  England 

Cohen,  Mrs.  Julia  M Ixindon.  England 

Cohen,  Leonard London,  England 


LIST   OF  PATROXS 


Cohen.  Louis  S.,J.P Liverpool.  England 

Cohen,  M Sunderland,  England 
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Hartford    Public    Library Hartford,   Conn. 

Harvard   University Cambridge,  Mass. 

Haverford    College Haverford.    Pa. 

Headingly  College Leeds.   England 

Hebrew  Circle  of  Women Troy,  N.  Y. 

Hebrew  Educational  Society Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hebrew  Educational  Society Philadel[)liia.  Pa. 

Hebrew  Literary  Association Chicago.  III. 

Hebrew  Literature  Society Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Hebrew  National  Association Boston,  Mass. 

Hebrew  Orphan   Asylum Baltimore.   Md. 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum New  York  ('ity 

Hebrew    Orphan    Home Atlanta.    Ga. 

licbrew  School.  The Birmingham.  England 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society New  York  City 

Hebrew   Union  College Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Heidelberg.  University  of Heidelberg,  Germany 

Helena  Pul»lic  Library Helena.  .Mont. 

Henderson  Public  Library Henderson,  Ky. 

Hiram   College   Library Hiram,   Ohio 

Hot  Springs  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  .Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

House  of  Lords  Library London.  England 

Howard    Memorial    Library New   Orleans.    La. 

Hull  Public  Libraries Hull.  England 

Hull  Subscription  Library Hull,  England 

Humaniliitsverein  "B'nai  B'ritb  " Vienna,   Austria 

I 

Illinois  State  Library Springfield,  111. 

Indepernlent  Order  B'nai  B'rith New  York  City 

Indianapolis   Hebrew   Congregation   Sabbath-School, 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Indianapolis    Public    Library Indianapolis.     Ind. 

Indiana  University  Library Bloomington,  Ind. 

I.  O.   B.   B.   Lodge  No.  434 Houston.  Tex. 

L  O.  B'nai  B'rith New  York  City 

Iowa  .Masonic  Library Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Iowa  State  Library Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Iroquois  Social  Club Utica.   N.  Y. 

Isaiah  Congregation  Sabbath-School Chicago,  111. 

Israel.  Tlieolog.  Lehraustalt Vienna.  .Austria 

Israelite  School Bombay.   India 

Israclitische    .\llianz X'leima,  Austria 

Israelitische    Cultusgenieiiide BrOnn,     .\ustria 

Israelilische  Cullusgemeiiide N'ientiu,  .\ustria 

Israelitische  Genicindebibliothek Prague.   Bohemia 

Israehtisches  Lehrcnjcminor Budapest.  Hungary 


Jackson    St  riH»t    Syna^gtie Mobile.    Ala. 

Jacksonville   Public   Library Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Jefferson  Club,   The Richmond.  Va. 

Jena.    Uiiivfr>ity   of Jena,    Germ.any 

Jewish  Colonial  Trust I^ondon.   England 

Jcwisli  Congregation.  The Copenhagen.  Denmark 

Jewish  l''i><^ler  llnnie  and  Orphan  Asylum.  .  IMiiladelphia,  Pa. 
Jewish    Literary  and   Social  S<iciely .  .  .  .Tn-dcgar.    England 

Jewisii  Orphan-*"  lirmie New  Orleans.  La. 

.lewisli  Theological  .*N'ininnry Budapest.  Htmgnry 

Jewish  Theological  .St-miimry  of  America..  .    New  York  City 

Jews'  College. I.on<lon,  England 

Jews'    Hospital L<mdnn.   England 

John  Rylands  Library Manche.-Her.  luigland 

Jolms  Hopkins  University Baltimore,  Md. 
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K 
Kais.  Vniversitats-  und  LandesbibUothek, 

Strasburg.  Germany 

Kansas  City  Public  Library Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kansas   State    Historical    Society Topeka,    Kan. 

Keble  College Oxford,  England 

Kellogg    Hubbard    Library Montpelier.    Vt. 

Keneseth   Israel   Free   Library Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Kilburn  Public  Library London.  England 

King's  College Cambridge.  England 

King's  College,  Wilson  Library Aberdeen.   Scotland 

Kingston-upon-Thames  Public  Library.  .Kingston,  England 

K.  K.  Hof-Hibliothek Vienna.  Austria 

Kiinigl.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften Berlin,  Germany 

Kcinigl.  Oeffentliche  Bibliothek Dresden,  Germany 

Konigl.     Universitats-Bibiiothek Berlin,    Germany 

L 

Lancashire    Independent    College Manchester,    England 

JLane  Theological  Seminary Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Lasker  Lodge,  The  Ed Tyler,  Tex. 

Leeds  Free  Public  Libraries Leeds,  England 

Leeds  Library  (Commercial  Street) Leeds,  England 

X-egislative    Assembly    Library Quebec,    Canada 

Leicester    Public    Library Leicester,    England 

Leipsic,  University  of Leipsic,  Germany 

Lexington  Public  Library Lexiiigton,  Ky. 

X.eyden,  University  of Leyden,  Holland 

Leyton  Public  Libraries London,  England 

Libraire    Durlacher Paris.    France 

Library  of  Supreme  Court Montgomery,  Ala. 

Lincoln   Library Springfield,   HI. 

X-iverpool  Free  Public  I-ibrary Liverpool.  England 

Long  Island  Historical  Society Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Los  Angeles  Public  Library Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Louisville  Public  Library Louisville,  Ky. 

Lynn  Public  Library Lynn,  Mass. 

M 

McClelland  Library Pueblo,   Colo. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary Chicago,  111. 

McMillan    Free    Library,    Reuben Youngstown,    Ohio 

Maron    Public   Library Macon,   Ga. 

Madras   Literary  Society Madras,   India 

Maimonides  Free  Library New  York  City 

Maine  State  Library Augusta,  Me. 

Manchester  City  Library Manchester,  N.  H. 

Manchester  College Oxford.  England 

'Manchester  Free  Reference  Library  (4  copies), 

Manchester,   England 

Manchester  Zionist  Association Manchester,  England 

Marietta  College Marietta.  Ohio 

Maryland  Historical  Society Baltimore,  Md. 

Masonic  Library  Association Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Mearlville  Theological  School Meadville,   Pa. 

Melbourne  Public  Library Melbourne,  Australia 

Mercantile    Library St.    Louis,   Mo, 

Mercantile  Library New  York  City 

Mercantile  Library Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Meriden  High  School Meriden,  Conn. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art New  York  City 

Michigan  State   Library Lansing,   Mich. 

l\Iickva    Israel    Sunday-School Savannah,    Ga. 

Alildmay  Mission  to  Jews London,  England 

Jlilwaukee  Public  Library Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Minneapolis  Atbens-um  Library Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society,  The St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Missionary    College Dorchester,    Fjigland 

Mitchell  Library Glasgow,  Scotland 

Montclair  Public  Library Montclair.  N.  J. 

Montefiore  Club Montreal,  Canada 

Montefiore  College,  The Ramsgate,  England 

Montefiore  Congregation Marshall,   Tex. 

Montefiore  Home New  York  City 

Mudie's  Select  Library London,  England 

N 

Naples  National  Library Naples,  Italy 

^National  Farm  School Doylestown.  Pa. 

National  Library  of  Ireland Dublin.  Ireland 

Nelson    Public    Library Nelson,    England 

Nevada  State  Library Carson  City,  Nev. 

New  Albany  Public  Library New  Albany,  Ind. 

Newberry  Library,  The Chicago,   111. 

Newcastle  Public  Library.  .  ..Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Literary  antl  Philosophical  Society, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,    England 

New  College Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Newcomb  College.  H.  Sophie New  Orleans.  La. 

New  London  Public  Library New  London,  Conn. 

New  Rochelle  Public  Library New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

Newton  Free  Library Newton,  Mass. 

Newton  Theological  Institution Newton  Center,  Mass, 

New  York  Public  Library  (Aster,  Lenox,  and  Tilden 

Foundations).  The New  York  City 

New  York  State  Library Albany,  N,  Y. 

J^orfolk  Library Norfolk,  Va. 


Norfolk  and  Norwich  Library Norwich,  England 

Normal    University Las    Vegas,    N.    ^Iex. 

Northampton  Public  Library Northampton,  Mass. 

Norwich  Free  Library Norwich,  England 

Nottingham  Central  Free  Public  Library, 

Nottingham,  England 

O 

Odessa  Society  of  Jewish  Clerks Odessa,  Russia 

Ohavei  Zion  Society New  York  City 

Ohaway  Zion  Literary  Association,  The.Miimeapolis.  Minn. 

Omaha  Public  Library Omaha.  Neb. 

Osterhout    Free    Library Wilkesbarre.    Pa. 

Owens  College  Christie  Library,  The.  .Manchester,  England 

P 

Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan   Asylum San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Padua,   University  of Padua,   Italy 

Paris,   U^niversity  of Paris,    France 

Peabody   Institute Baltimore,  Md. 

Penn  College Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Pennsylvania   State   College State    College,    Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  Library Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pen.sacola  Library  Association Pensaco'a,  Fla. 

People's  Institute New  York  City 

Peoria  Public   Library Peoria,    HI. 

Plainfield  Public  Library Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Plant  Memorial  Hebrew  Free  School,  The.  .Newark    N.  J. 

Plymouth  Free  Public  Library Plymouth,  England 

Portland  library  Association Portland,  Ore. 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Presbyterian  College Halifax,  N.  S. 

Pretoria  Zionist  Library Pretoria,  So.  Africa 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary Princeton,  N.  J. 

Princeton  University Princeton,  N.  J. 

Progress  Club New  York  City 

Progress  Club Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Providence  Public  Library Providence,  R.  I. 

Public  Library  and  Reading  Room Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Q 

Queen's  University Kingston,  Canada 

R 

RadclifFe  College Cambridge.  Mass. 

Reading    Public    Library Reading,    England 

Reale  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Centrale Florence,  Italy 

Reform  Clvib,  The. London,  England 

Rehgious  School  of  Ohib  Shohm  Congregation, 

Baltimore,   Md. 

Religious  School  Temple  Beth  Israel Portland,  Ore. 

Religious  School  Temple  Emanu-El New  York  City 

Residence  Library  University  Settlement.  .  .New  York  City 

Reynolds    Library Rochester,    N.    Y. 

Riggs  Library,  Georgetown  University.  .Washington,  D.  C. 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary  Library.  .Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rockford    Public    Library Rockford,   111. 

Rodef   Sholem   Congregation  Sabbath-School, 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Rodeph-Shalom  Congregation Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rosenberg  Library Galveston.  Tex. 

Rosenwald  Lodge  No.  545 Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

Rostock,   University  of Rostock,  Germany 

Royal  and  University  Library Breslau,  Germany 

Royal  Danish  Academy  of  Sciences.  .Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Royal  Dublin  Society Dublin.  Ireland 

Royal  Library Berlin,  Germany 

Royal  Library  ,. Munich.  Germany 

Royal  Library The  Hague,  Holland 

Royal  Library Stockholm,  Sweden 

Royal  Library  of  Belgium Brussels,  Belgium 

Royal  L'niversity Berlin.  Germany 

Royal  LTniversity Ghent,  Belgium 

Royal  University Gottingen,  Germany 

Royal  University Halle,  Germany 

Royal  University Upsala   Sweden 

S 
Sabbath-School  Congregation  Temple  Israel.  Jonesboro,  Ark. 
Sabbath-School  Indianapolis  Hebrew  Congregation. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sage  Library,  Gardner  A New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

St.  Agnes  Free  Library New  York  City 

St.  Andrew's  College  Library Toronto,  Ontario 

St.  Andrew's.  University  of St.  Andrew's,  Scotlatid 

St.  Deiniol's  Library Hawarden.  England 

St.  Louis  Public  Library St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  University St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Michael's  Passionist  Monastery.  .West  Hoboken.  N.  J. 

St.  Patrick's  College Maynooth,  Ireland 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Library London.  England 

St.  Paul  Public  Library St.  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francisco  Public  Library San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Scranton   Public   Library Scranton,    Pa. 

Seattle  Public  Library Seattle,  Wash. 

Signet  Library Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Sir  Montefiore  Association Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Skinner  Librar>'.  The  Mark Manchester,  N.  H. 

Smith  College.  The  Philander Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  U.  S.  National  Museum 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  Among  Jews. 

Dublin,  Ireland 

Society  of  Antiquaries London,  England 

Society  of  Biblical  Archa?ologj' London.  England 

Society  Library New  York  City 

Somerville  Public  Library Somerville.  Mass. 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary Louisville.  Ky. 

Spokane  City  Library Spokane,  Wash. 

Standard  Club ,  L  niontown.  Pa. 

State  Library Hoston,  Ma.'js. 

State  Library Ilaleigh,  X   C. 

State  Universtiy Leyden.  Holland 

Stockholm  Society  of  Jewish  Literature.  .Stockholm.  Sweden 

Stoneyhurst  Colleg? Blackburn,  England 

Strasburg,  University  of Strasburg.  Germany 

Stuttgart  Kgl.  Israel,  Oberkirchenbehorde 

Stuttgart,  Germany 
Sunday-School  Board.  Congregation  B'nai  Yeshurun, 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Swarthmore  College  Library Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Synagogengemeinde  zu  Breslau Bresslau,  Germany 

Syracuse  Pubhc  Library Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

T 

Tacoma  Public  Library Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tate  Central  Library London.  England 

Temple  Emanu-El  Sabbath-School New  York  City 

Temple  Beth-El  Sabbath-School Detroit.  Mich. 

Temple  Emanu-El  Sabbath  School New  York  City 

Temple  Emanu-El  Sunda\-School  Library  Spokane.  Wash. 
Temple  Emanu-El  Sunday-School  Library  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Temple  Emanu-El  Sunday-School  Library  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Temple  Emanu-EI  Sunday-School  Library  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Temple  Israel  East  Side  School New  York  City 

Temple  Israel  Sabbath -School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Temple  Library Norfolk,  \'a. 

Temple  Library,  The Cleveland,  Ohio 

Temple  Sinai  Congregation New  Orleans,  La. 

Terre  Haute  Section  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Theological  College Bala,  N.  Wales 

Theological  Seminary Gettysburg.  Pa. 

Theological  Seminary  Library.  .  .  .Theological  Seminary,  Va. 
Theological    Seminary   of   the    Reformed   Church    in    the 

United  States Lanca.ster.  Pa. 

Tiphereth  Zion  Society Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Toledo  Public  Library Toledo.  Ohio  . 

Toronto  Public  Library Toronto.  Canada 

Traverse  Public  City  Library Traverse  City.  Mich. 

Trefecca  College Talgarth,  Wales 

Trinity  College Cambridge,  P-ngland 

Trinity  College Dublin,  Ireland 

Trowbridge  Reference  Library,  Yale  Divinity  School, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Tulane  University New  Orleans,  La. 

Turin  National  Library Turin.  Italy 


L^nion  Theological  Seminary New  York  City 

Unitarian  Home  Missionary  College Manchester.  England 

United  Hebrew  Charities New  York  City 

University  of  California  (Semitic) Berkeley,  Cal. 

University  of  Chicago  Press.  The.  . .  ; Chicago.  111. 

Umversity  Hall London.  England 

Lniversity  of  Kansas LawTcnce.  Kan. 

University  of  Leyden Leyden.  Netherlands 

University  Library Durham.  England 

University  ol  Michigan Ann  .Arbor.  .Mich. 

Umversity  of  Pennsylvania.  The Philadelpliia.  Pa. 

University  of  Rostock.  The Rostock.  Germany 

L'niversity  of  Toronto  Library Toronto.  Canada 

University  of  Wisconsin Madisin.  Wis. 

Utica  Public  Library Utica.  N.  Y. 

Utrecht.  University  of Utrecht,  Holland 

V 

Vanderbilt  University Nashville.  Tena. 

Vassar  College Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

Vatican  Library Rome.  I  taly 

Vine  Street  Temple  Sabbath-School Nashville,  Tenn. 

W 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College Washington.  Pa. 

Washington  Public  Library Washington.  D.  C. 

Wellesley  College Wellesley.  .Mass. 

W'ells  College  Library Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  University  Library Middletown.  Conn. 

W'estern  Reserve  University  (College  for  Women), 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Western  Theological  Seminary Allegheny.  Pa. 

Westminster  College Cambridge.  England 

Wheeling  Public  Library Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

W'lliam's  Library  .Dr London.  England 

Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library Wilmington.  Del. 

Wolf  Lodge,  Simon.  I.  O.  B.  B Savannah,  Ga. 

Workmen's  Library  and  Literary  Institute, 

Tredegar.  England 
Wurttemberg.  University  of Tubingen,  Germauy 

Y 

Yale  University New  Haven.  Conn. 

Yonkers  Public  Library Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Young  Hebrew  Zionists Syracuse  N.  Y. 

Young  Men's  Gymna-stic  Club New  Orleans,  La. 

Young  .Mens  Hebrew  Association Atlanta.  Ga. 

Young  .Mens  Hebrew  Association Bradford.  Pa. 

Young  .Mfirs  Hebrew  Association Memphis.  Tenn. 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association New  Orle&ns.  La. 

Young  .Mens  Hebrew  Association New  York  City 

^'oung  Men".*  Hebrew  Association Philadelphia.  Pa 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association Wilmington    Del 

Young  Zionists  of  St.  Paul St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Zion  Library New  Haven,  Conn. 

Zion  Society  of  Rochester Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Aronson,  Mayer Brooklyn,  N.  Y' 

Ascherman.  T.  E Chicago.  HI- 

Auerbach,  Louis New  York  City 

B 

Balliscn.  Wolf Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Barnett.  Louix  ...'.'. New  V  ork   City 

Baskin.  .Julius New  York  City 

IJaumell.  Jaoy New  York  City 

Beard,  Newman Philadelphia,  Pa. 

lieatman,  VV Hartford,  Conn. 

Belinker,  Morris Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bergman.  .\ Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Bergman.  Morris Brooklyn.  Y.  N. 

Berkowitz,  Isiiac New  ^  ork  City 

Berkowitz.  Samuel New  York  City 

Berman.  ^Iax  I) Hartford,  Conn. 

Benjamin,  A.   M.  D Newport.  Ky. 

Berger.  Joseph  L New  York  City 

Berkowitz,  M New  York  City 

Bisgeier,  Jacob New  York  City 

Bleichrode.  J.  B New  York  City 

Bloom,  David New  York  City 

Bookstader.  Peyser New  York  City 

Brown.  Louis Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Buegeleisen,  II.  D Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

C 

Cahn,  Louis  D New  York  City 

Carnegie  Library Oil  City.  Pa. 

Catholic  University  of  America     Wa.>ihington.  D.  C, 

Chesnev.  Isaac Hoboken.  .N.  J. . 

Cohen,  Adolph New  York  City 


D 

Danelson,  Hyman New  York  City 

Deschanips,  J.  M Anamo.sa.  Iowa 

l)ombek,  Samuel Brooklyn,  N .  Y. 

E 

Earl,  Jr.,  George  H Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Eisenstaedt,  A.  L Mount  \  ernon,  N.  Y. 

Ellner,  Saul New  Vork  City 

Elsass,  Otto .New  York  City 

F 

Faggen.  Solomon Philadelphin.  Pa. 

Farbish,  Max  F New  ^  ork  City 

Felberg.  William  George Brooklyn.  N.  \  . 

Fleischinan.  Samuel New  \  ork  City 

Fineman.  l.eo Philadelphia,  i'a. 

Fitz  Pulilic  Library Chel>4'a.  M.i.ss 

Fowler.  Bishop  C.  H New  York  City 

Frank.  R New  York  City 

Freiberger.  D New  \  ork  City 

Fnetl.  I-i.lor New  York  City 

Friedlaiider.  Max . .  Haielton,  Pa, 

G 

Gla.ss.  S Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

C.I.ize'r.  .'ia'miiel Hartford.  C«nn. 

(!l..t?er.  .><ainiiel  J Ilarlfor.l.  ionn 

C.iildb.rg.  Iliram    Pliilailelphla.  Pa 

Gol.lberg.  Michael  C Hartford.  Conn. 

Goodmun.  Max Brooklyn,  N.  Y' 

Got  I  fried.  Ilarrv New  \  ork  City 

G.>.ile.l.  Peter New  Y  ork  City 

Guggeiiheimer,  Sig.  8 New  York  City 
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Golden,  Max Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Goldman.  Selig Worcester,  Mass. 

GoUUchiniilt.  Herman  E New  York  City 

Greenberg,  llev.  D New  York  City 

Greentield,  Albert  M Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Greenhoot,  A.  A New  York  City 

H 

Hamburger,  B New  York  City 

Hausman,  Harris New  York  City 

Henriques,  Edward Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Heilprin,  William  A New  York  City 

Heineman.  Rebecca New  York  City 

Hendricks,  L.  S New  York  City 

Herz,  A Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

Hetkin.  Henry Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Hirsch.  Isaac  S.  M.  D New  York  City 

Hirschhorn.  Lewis Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Hoffman,  Jacob Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Holloway.  Rev.  E.  S New  York  City 

I 

Indiana  State  Normal  School Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Immergut,  L New  York  City 

Isaacs,  It-ador  R New  York  City 

J 

Joseph.  Irving  J New  York  City 

Joseph,  Louis New  York  City 

K 

Kassel,  Morris Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Katz,  Max  E Cleveland.  Ohio 

Katz,  Michael New  York  City 

Kayton,  Harmon  H New  York  City 

Kempler,  Adolph Philadelphia.  Pa 

Kessler,  Max New  \  ork  City 

Klee,  Benj New  York  City 

Klotz,  Jacob New  York  City 

Kone.  Samuel  C Hartford.  Conn. 

Koppleman,  H.  P Hartford,  Conn. 

Kraus.  Herman New  York  City 

Kraus.  S.  C Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Krause,  Louis New  York  City 

L 

Landau.  Maurice New  York  City 

Langer.  Samuel New  York  City 

Lebovitz.  Rev.  Dr.  H.  A Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lefkowitz,  I New  York  City 

Lehman.  Charles New  York  City 

Levin.  Baris Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Levy.  Benjamin New  York  City 

Levy,  Davis Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Levy,  H.  P Hartford.  Conn. 

Levy.  Israel  N / New  York  City 

Levy,  Julius Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Levy.  Louis  J New  York  City 

Levy,  Martin  O Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Levinsky,  N New  York  City 

Lewy,  Arthur New  York  City 

Lichter.  Abraham New  York  City 

Lieber,  Max Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Lindheira.  Reuben New  York  City 

Lippman,  Samuel New  York  City 

Loewith,  Sigmund Bridgeport,  Conn. 

M 

Mandel.  Chas.  I Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mann,  Sigmond New  York  City 

Marcuse,  Alex.  I New  York  City 

Margolies,  Hyman  S Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marks,  Henry Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Marx,  Prof.  Alex New  York  City 

Mayer,  Max  H Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 

Mayer,  Paul New  York  City 

Mehr.  S.  M Toronto,  Canada 

Michael.  Charles New  York  City 

Miller.  Michael Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miller.  Sidney  F Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Monson,  M Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Moskowitz,  Samuel  W New  York  City 

Moss.  Isaac Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Mundel.  Maxwell  V New  York  City 

N 

Nathan,  Marvin, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newman,  Dr.  Serenixis  L New  York  City 

O 

Off  en   Morris     Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ortleff.  Rev.  E.  E Greenville.  Ohio 


P 

Parsell,  Henry  H.  A New  York  City 

Peikes.  J New  York  City 
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